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FOREWORD 


This study is essentially a. reproduction of an 
earlier study prepared by the Historical Division, 
Joint Secretariat, entitled "History of the Indochina 
Incident" and somoieeed on 1 February 1955. In light 
of current developments in Southeast Asia the subject 
matter in this study has assumed a timeliness and 
significance that warrants reissue. 

No attempt has been made to bring the study up 
to date by addition of new material or through any 
historical reevaluation. Although the conclusions 
have been rewritten and condensed, no attempt has 
been made to alter their substance. Some minor edi- 
torial and stylistic moditications have been intro- 
duced but, in the main, the study conforms to earlier 


rules of editorial style, format, and JCS usage. 


E. H., GIUSTI 
Chief, Historical Division 
Joint Secretariat, JCS 
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INTRODUCTION 


The directive furnishing the authority for this study 
specifies that it should be ‘a history of the Indochina 
incident from the beginning."* The Historical Section 
took this to mean a full survey that would place Dien Bien 
Phu and the Geneva Conference in a proper historical con- 
text. 


it was soon noted that the events of the 1950's 
occurred in an atmosphere charged with acrimony and dis- 
trust, in which the motivation of Frenchmen and Indo- 
chinese natives sprang as often from passion as from 
reason. The search for the origin of the emotional atti- 
tudes that alone can explain some of the turns in the story 
led ever backward, until the Section members became con- 
vinced that the "beginning" could not be set later than the 
1860's, the date of the coming of the French to Indochina. 
Nevertheless, developments during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth Century have been treated very briefly.. 


Investigation also revealed that the beginning of 
United States involvement in the affairs of Indochina went 
back farther than had been suspected. Although tenuous 
at times, the current of American interest in the area runs 
continuously from the spring of 1940. Moreover, some 
French accusations of American responsibility for the final 
Outcome in Indochina are based upon shadowy episodes in 
these earlier days. Hence the account had to deal with a 
considerable time period. To keep the work within manage- 
able lengths it was necessary to omit many interesting and 
often illuminating details that were not felt pertinent to 
the central theme. 


The history divides roughly into two parts. The first 
Six chapters provide an explanation of political conditions 
in Indochina on which any full understanding of the events 


of the later period must be based. The story of direct U.S. 


involvement begins with Chapter VII. 
¥Memo, Exec JCS HS, 
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"History of the 'Indochina Incident, '" 
26 Aug 54, confirming telephone instructions by RAdm G. W. 
Anderson, USN, Executive to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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CHAPTER F 


THE NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES OF FRENCH 
RULE IN INDOCHINA 


Many factors have contributed to the present-day. 
situation in Indochina but, almost without exception, they 
can be traced back to three fundamental causes: the abuses 
of the French regime, inflamed Indochinese nationalism, and 
France's ill-conceived attempt after World War IT to 
reassert the hegemony she had enjoyed in that part of 
the world since the 1860's. 


Her dominion had been won by force, and the threat of 
force. Viet Nam had once been a Single, sovereign Annamese 
State under its own Emperor, Beginning with Cochinchina, 
which she turned into a colony, France gradually extended 
her sway over the rest of the country, and reduced the 
other two Kys of Annam and Tonkin to the status of protect- 
orates. During the same period, Cambodia was drawn into 
the French sphere and, by the end of the century, Laos 
had been added to what was now known as the Indochinese 
Union. By 1938, less than 40,000 Frenchmen were dominating 
24 million subjects, in a land approximately one-third 
larger than France itself. 


Economic and Sociological Aspects of French Rule 
ae Ee OPEC US OL trench Rule 


Indochina proved to be a rich prize. In the 1930's 
it was. the world's third largest exporter of rice. The 
country also produced rubber, timber, fish, corn, pepper, 
Cautie. Coal; iron: tan, zine, chrome, phosphates, manganese, 
tungsten, and bauxite. Industrial development, however, 
was deliberately kept on a low level to avoid competition 
with French manufactures. Indochina served French purposes 
better as a source of raw materials and as a market for 
French goods. l 


uy. Ellen J. Hammer, The Struggle for Indochina 
1994); Da 15. 
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French investors and French capital held an especially 
favored position in the economic life of the country. Land 
could be purchased only by Frenchmen, or by companies with 
a majority of French stockholders. Over the years, French 
metropolitan economic interests received strong governmental 
support in the form of subsidies, bounties, favorable tariff 
rates, and state orders. France supplied 53 percent of 
Indochina's imports, and took 50 percent of her exports. An 
important factor in French dominance of foreign trade was 
the policy of carrying on free trade with Indochina, while 
levying on foreign imports into the colony virtually the 
same tariffs as on imports into France itself.¢ By 1938, 
foreign investments in Indochina totaled $384 million, of 
which more than 95 percent were in French hands. 


. French economic and political control of the country, 
following physical occupation, was reinforced ‘by the break- 
down of the old Vietnamese social and legal structures. The 
ancient localism gave way before the pressure of foreign 
administrative, economic, and public-works systems. Gradu- 
ally, the autonomy and self-sufficiency of the villages were 
whittled away. The French made use of the traditional mon- 
archy only to discredit it. They took away its power and 
put their authority behind venal mandarins and "cais," nativ 
foremen on the plantations, in the mines, and in industries. 


The alliance of opportunistic mandarin and French 
bureaucrat produced a state of affairs strikingly similar 
to conditions in eighteenth-century France that led to the 
French Revolution. With the passage of time, the number. 
and size of large estates increased and peasant ownership 
of the land became more and more precarious. The estates 
were generally acquired by usury, which abounded. Local 
Chinese and Indians joined the wealthy Vietnamese in batten- 
ing on the poverty of their countrymen. Eventually, the 
holdings of this privileged group fell, in turn, into the 
hands of the all-powerful Bank of Indochina. This © 


2, Lawrence K. Rosinger, "France and the Future of. 
Indochina," Foreign Policy Reports, 15 May 45, p. 55. 


3. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 14. 
NED. ,. D«lObs 
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economically unhealthy trend was hastened and abetted by 
the peasants! traditional practice of dividing the land 
among the children of the family. In overcrowded Tonkin, 
62 percent of the peasants owned less than nine-tenths of 
an acre apiece, and 30 percent owned less than four- 
tenths. The situation was much the same in Annam. In 
Cochinchina, the center of French economic activity, 
conditions were even worse, Landlords normally collected 
more from usury than from rents. Usury, combined with 

the French practice of granting extensive concessions in 
undeveloped land to French companies and rich Vietnamese; 
led to the rise of an absentee landlord class. The estates 
were worked by tenant farmers and landless agricultural 
laborers. Between 60 and 80 percent of all Cochinchinese 
farmland was tilled by sharecroppers, who generally had to 
give far more than half their harvest to the landlord, 
partly as rent, partly as usurious interest.5 


As the peasant gradually and reluctantly surrendered 
the land, he fell prey to other abuses that lowered his 
standard of living and social status, and heightened his 
discontent. The labor needs of French planters in south 
Indochina and of French colonists in New Caledonia and 
the New Hebrides led to the transportation of thousands 
of northern Indochinese from their homes to lives of 
drudgery in alien surroundings. Native agents of southern 
Dlanters signed penniless Tonkinese and northern Annamese 
CO three-year contracts. Conditions did not match the 
rosy picture painted by the agents: the laborers were 
shipped south under armed guard; on the plantations they 
worked ten hours a day at extremely unhealthy tasks; 
malaria and beriberi were widespread; in 1927 the death 
rate on the plantations was four to five times higher 
than in the rest of Cochinchina. Virginia Thompson said 
of the native foreman: 


; . He collects a commission from each 
meagre salary, he forces the coolie to borrow 
money from him at fantastically high rates, 
and he realizes a profit on food and even 
medical supplies. The worker is a serf to 


De Lies Pir 60: 
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this petty creditor and overlord, who in 
addition often subjects him to unfair and 
brutal treatment... . . Coolies are 
punished by fines and blows; their corres- 
pondence is brutally censored; they are 
cut off from their families and communes, 
Misery and brutality mae to wholesale 
desertions and suicides. i 


Conditions in the Islands were no better. Ironically, 
the abuses there were exposed by a French colonist, the 
Marquis de Montpezat, whose important interests in Tonkin 
were being threatened by the increasing drain of laborers 
to the Islands. 


. He showed up this twentieth- 
century business as a scandal slave trade, 
and the patriotic motives evoked by its 
Sponsors as nothing more than plain prof- 
iteering. The powerful Societe des 
Phosphates de l'Oceanie used its influence 
with the administration to procure, through 
the village Notables, more cheap Tonkinese 
labour, so as to save them from having to 
hire the more expensive Chinese. Montpezat, 
in his publicity, spared no detail of the 
terrible conditions, not only on the Islands 
themselves, but on the boats transporting 
the workers. The unhealthy climate, and the 
failure to take any medical care of the sick 
or legal care for the rights of the Labourers, 
he also scored. Montpezat became the bane of 
the government's existence, but the facts 
that he brought to light could not be denied, 
notably in proving the administration's 
guilty knowledge of this terrible trade./ 


The evils of contract labor were equalled, or surpassed, 
by those of forced labor. Mandatory toil on public works 
was nothing other than the corvee, against which the French 
themselves had revolted in the days of Louis XVI. Although 
this particular form of peonage was legally abolished in 
Indochina at the turn of the century, it persisted in fact, 


6, Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China (1937), 
pp. 154-155. 

7 Ibid; D: 164. . 
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in one form or another, until 1937. The practice of levying 
forced labor quotas on the countryside had arisen out of 

the shortage of free labor for the ambitious French program of 
public works. Mandarins were indispensable intermediaries 
for procuring the laborers, and they often used the 
institution as a means for paying off old scores. The 
colonial government did not show the same consideration for 
native customs as had the old Annamite regime. Men were 
often taken from far more useful work in the fields. Village 
notables arbitrarily selected their Victims, who were | 
perennially the same. These men spent their lives on one 
corvee after another, without respite or any semblance of 
family life. The heavy mortality and wholesale desertions 
were eloquent testimony to the lack of care for the human 
beings engaged on public projects. It was not unusual that 
villages would be deserted at the approach of a traveller 
who might have a permit to requisition labor, 


Among the misfortunes of the Indochinese was tne 
government's monopoly on salt, alcohol, and opium, which 
constituted one of the main sources of revenue for the. 
budget.? In addition, French companies and Chinese agents, 
who paid dearly for licenses to sell the three items, 
realized enormous profits. The use of opium was not widely 
practiced in Indochina before the arrival of the French. 
Thereafter, consumption increased rapidly. In France, opium 
smoking was a criminal offense; in Indochina, it was a 
financial prop of the government. lL 


Alcohol was a requirement of Annamese religious rites. 
Before 1898, the natives had been free to distill it for 
their own use. After that time, its sale was under government 
monopoly, and in 1903, a French-controlled company was granted 
a monopoly on its manufacture. Increased consumption was 


Oa LOT de:.',. p: - 162 


9. Charles: Robequain, The Economic Development of French 
Indo-China (1944), p. 155. 


10. Thompson, French Indo-China, pp. 184-186. 
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actively encouraged, while domiciliary searches and bonuses 
for denunciations were instituted to combat contraband 
buying and selling.14+ 


The gabelle, a tax on salt, had been highly unpopular 
in France under the ancien regime. Similar in nature, the 
Salt monopoly in Indochina was the most widely resented form 
of taxation. Salted fish, together with rice, constituted 
the major element of Annamese diet. Soon after the government 
took over the sale and distribution of salt at the end of 
the nineteenth century, the price trebled. Consumption fell 
off, with adverse effects upon the health of the natives, 
to say nothing of their political viewpoint. Speculation and 
fraud were rampant in the salt industry, and minor reforms in 
the 1930's did little to relieve popular resentment over 
the government's salt policies. The monopolies on salt, 
alconol, and opium led to a constant struggie between the 
administration and the masses, with thousands imprisoned 
yearly for contraband trade in these commodities.1l 


Nevertheless, French rule did bring many genuine 
benefits to Indochina. The Pasteur Institute; of which the 
French were justly proud, made important advances in the 
study and treatment of tropical diseases, and greatly improved 
Sanitation and hygiene. Hospitals and dispensaries were 
built. The French strengthened and extended the dike system 
that for centuries past had proved incapable of holding 
back the waters of the delta areas. Thousands of acres of 
farmland were reclaimed by drainage and irrigation, and 
French agricultural experts helped the Indochinese to 
increase their crop yields. Modern road systems were 
constructed in and around the cities, and a main highway 
was laid northward from Saigon to the Chinese border. The 
French also built the Trans-Indochinese and the Yunnan 
Railroads, the former paralleling the main highway, the latter 
linking the interior of south China with the port of Haiphong 
on the Gulf of Tonkin. 


È II. Ibid., pp. 186-188. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, 
p. 09. 
12. Thompson, French Indo-China, pp. 184-191. 
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Rise of Nationalism and Political Parties 
ee I Ose cal Parties 


There are few better goads toward nationalism than 
subjection to a foreign power. Before the arrival of the 
French, the Vietnamese already had a centuries-long history 
of resistance to Chinese attempts to incorporate, and retain, 
Vietnam within the confines of the Chinese Empire. On the 
other hand, Annamese emperors ruled by divine sanction and 
Confucianist doctrine stressed docility in the face of 
authority. At first this concept aided the French in es- 
tablishing themselves in the country. But in pressing 
their language upon the natives, the French unwittingly 
opened the way for the discovery by Annamese intellectuals 
of the historic French revolutionary tradition. Once 
acquainted with the political liberties of the French 
people,.and impressed by the theories upon which those 
liberties were based, the Indochinese began to seek similar 
rights for themselves. 


The dissatisfaction of Indochinese intellectuals was 
heightened by the position they were forced to occupy in 
their own country. They.could not travel among the three 
Vietnamese regions without permission, and to go abroad they 
needed a police permit. The few who were allowed to go to 
France to study were treated there as social equals, but 
upon their return home they were constrained to revert to 
being "second-class citizens." Important positions in the 
government of their own country were closed to them. Even 
in the few posts available, they received much lower salaries 
than Frenchmen discharging equivalent tasks. Up to half the 
members of important councils in Indochina were French, and 
the Vietnamese members were either appointed by the government 
or elected under a system of highly restricted suffrage. 
Moreover, the councils had only advisory power. 


Regardless. of labels, authority was entirely in the 
hands of the highly centralized French administration. 
Policy was laid down in France, sometimes by Parliament, 
more often by ministerial decree, It was implemented 
in Indochina by the French bureaucracy, which extended 
downward from the Governor General, the Resident Superieur 
of the protectorates, and the Governor of Cochin China, 
to a network of lesser officials. 
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Ellen Hammer cites the testimony of a French official 
who had visited the Philippines in 1925-1926 and had been 
Struck by the fact that "all the services with which 
travelers came into contact--health, police, customs-- 
were Staffed by Filipinos." In Indochina they were all 
French, not only in 1925 but also in 1940. The French 
held jobs that white men in other colonies considered 
below their dignity. As a result, the proportion of French 
officials to Indochinese was higher than that of European 
officials to the people of any other southeast Asian 
dependent area. Many Vietnamese withdrew entirely from 
public life, in passive resistance to French rule. . Others 
turned to violence and revolution in attempting to expel 
the French and reestablish imperial Viet Nam, with a 
corresponding return to ancient doctrine and customs. Each 
revolt, however, lacking organization, direction, or popu- 
lar support, was easily put down by the French, 13 


There was an upsurge of nationalistic feeling after 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, which destroyed the myth 
of white invincibility. World War I also played its part. 
Over 100,000 Annamites were sent to France as soldiers, 
farm laborers, and factory workers. Resentment over 
forced participation in the French war effort, coupled 
with new ideas, such as that of the political party, was Ly 
transformed into political action upon their return home. 


in the period between world wars, Indochinese nation- 
alism changed direction and grew stronger. ` Whereas 
formerly opposition to the French had been centered in the 
mandarins, who wished to restore the old regime and tra- 
ditional institutions, there now arose a class of French- 
educated intellectuals who hoped to take the lead in 
establishing a modern state along western lines. During 


the twenties, reform movements Sprang up throughout the 
country. 


13. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 72-74. 
Thompson, French Indo-China, p. 455, 


14, Thompson, French Indo-China, pp. 480-481. 
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The most important non-Communist political party be- 
fore World War II was tne Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang (VNQDD) , 
or Nationalist Party, founded in 1927 by a group of young 
intellectuals who looked to China for aid in ousting the 
French. By the beginning of 1929, membership exceeded 
1,500. Emboldened by their waxing strength, Nationalist 
Party leaders were instrumental during 1930 in staging a 
number of anti-French riots and demonstrations, bombings 
in Hanoi, and raids in various parts of the country. They 
went too far, however, in inciting the Yen Bay garrison 
to mutiny and massacre the French officers. French troops 
ruthlessly quelled the revolt, and the VNQDD leaders who 
were not executed or imprisoned fled to China.l5 The 
organization followed the surviving leadership and remained 
in China until 1945, when if again came to the fore in 
Vietnamese political life.1t 


Another important political party was the Cao Dai, 
founded in 1926 in Cochinchina as a religious movement. 
It professed to look toward Indochinese salvation oy 
uniting Buddhism, Confuciansinm, Christianity, Taoism, and 
Animism. It was organized along the same lines as the 
Catholic hierarchy, having both a pope and a priesthood, 
By 1930, it had over a million adherents Spread through 
Cochinchina, south Annam, and Cambodia. Its leaders were 
highly critical of French rule and strongly nationalistic. 
From 1934 on, the Cao Dai secretly supported the Japanese 
pretender to the throne of Annam, and aided the Japanese 
in policing Cochinchina during the wartime occupation.17 


The Hoa Hao was also a religious movement, founded 
just prior to World War II by Huynh Phu So, an "idealistic 
young leader . . . followed devotedly by many tnousands of 
untutored peasants to whom he quoted ancient prophecies as 
he poeech sd: somewhat vaguely, independence and social 
reform,"4 


L5. State Dept, Political Alignments of Vietnamese 
Nationalists; OIR No. 3700. L Oct o pp. 21-25. 


16. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 82-84, 


l7. State Dept, Biographical Information on Prominent 
Nationalist Leaders in French Indo-China, R&A No. 3336, 


25 Oct 45, pp. 5-6. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 
fer 


51-52, 
18. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 52. 
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The story of the early development of the Communist 
Party in Indochina is inseparably connected with the life 
and activity of Nguyen ai Quoc, now known as Ho Chi Minh. 


Descendant of an Annamese mandarin family, Ho left 
home at the age of 19 and worked his way around the world 
on a French ship. He finally established residence in 
Paris, where he became interested in Communist teachings. 
During the Versailles Conference in 1919, he drew up, and 
introduced, a memorandum of Annamite desiderata. Also ’ 
while in Paris, he founded the Intercolonial Union of 
Colored Peoples. 


Ho Chi Minh attended the Socialist Party Congress at 
Tours in 1920. Ideological differences developed, and 
Ho was among those who split away from the Socialists to 
establish the French Communist Party. In 1922, he founded 
a newspaper, in which he denounced French colonial policy, 
and in October 1923 he went to Moscow as Indochinese 
delegate to the International Peasant Conference. He 
remained in the Soviet Union for a year and a half, 
“studying revolutionary methods and associating with 
soviet leaders who esteemed him for his remarkable intelli- 
gence. 


Ho then went to Canton, ostensibly as a Chinese trans- 
lator in the Soviet Consultate. His primary mission, 
however, was evident in his founding, in China, of the 
Association of Revolutionary Annamite Youth--the first 
Communist cell for Annamites. He also instructed in the 
politico-military school of Whampoa, originally established 
to prepare leaders for a world Communist revolution. 


When the Kuomintang turned on the Communists in 1927, 
Ho fled with Borodin to the Soviet Union, where he was 
officially BEVEN the mission of founding Indochinese 
Communism.?22 By that time, 250 Annamites had received 
revolutionary training, and over 200 had returned to Indo- 
china to assume key positions in the Communist movement. ?23 


19. State Dept, R&A No. 3336, pp. 27-28. 
20. Thompson, French Indo-China, p. 490. 
21. State: Dept, R&A No. 3330, pp. 28-29. 
22. Thompson, French Indo-China; p. 491. 
23. State Dept, OIR No. 3708, p. 31. 
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The course cf Communism in Indochina did not run 
Smoothly. By 1929, a split in the.ranks of the Youth 
League and the rise of dissident groups led to competition 
among three separate factions for recognition by the Third 
Internationale. Moscow understandably showed great reluc- 
tance to select any one group for official investiture. 
Instead, the Soviets called upon Ho Chi Minh, as the only 
personality capable of the task, to unite the three parties. 
In this he was successful. Although Moscow gave its 
blessing and a monthly subsidy of 5,000 francs to the 
united Indochinese Communist Party, the fact that Ho held 
in his own hands the eth to Soviet support later proved to 
be a serious weakness.24 ‘The Party reportedly had over 
1,000 members in 1930, but the true index of its strength 
lay in the estimated 100,000 peasants who followed its 
leadership.@ 


That same year, however, saw the beginning of a series 
of events that virtually wrecked the Party. Between May 
and September, the Communists seized upon the discontent 
and suffering caused by severe famines to organize a chain 
of demonstrations and uprisings, several of which reached 
Serious proportions, This activity was undertaken while 
Ho was apparently out of the country and there is reason 
to believe that it was without his knowledge and consent. 
French reaction was swift and effective. The outbreaks 
were ruthlessly crushed and many Communist leaders were 
tried publicly as common criminals. As a peer e Communist 
power and influence underwent a sharp decline,2 


Further misfortunes followed. Ho Chi Minh was 
arrested by the British in Hongkong. The Party, bereft of 
its leader, lost touch with the Comintern which, in any 
event, had been highly critical of the campaign of in- 
effectual violence. The Indochinese Communist Party was 
faced with practical disintegration. An attempt at re- 
organization was smashed by the French police in 1932,27 


29+ State Dept, OIR No. 3708, pp. 35-36. 


26. Ibid., p. 36. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 
84-86. 
27. Ibid. 
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Following the release, in 1933, of a number of politi- 
cal prisoners taken during the events mentioned above, the 
Communist Party slowly began to revive in Indochina. The 
turning point in its history came at the Macao Conference 
in 1935. Here, besides reaffirming its adherence to the 
Comintern, the Party received the order from Moscow to 
join forces with non-Communists in the fight against 
Fascism. Henceforth, the Asians were expected to cease 
opposing their European masters and, instead, campaign 
for democratic rights so that they could work together 
with the colonialists to combat the Axis. When the Popular 
Front collapsed in France in 1938, its Indochinese counter- 
part, the Democratic Front, did likewise, and the Communist 
Party went underground. This time, however, the Communists 
fared better than in 1930-1931. Although the Party was out- 
lawed, and some of its leaders were temporarily at leisure 
in jail, party organization remained intact, the secret 
cells were undisturbed and the Pues of party workers 

and sympathizers continued loyal.2 


The political parties accounted for in this chapter 
are but the more outstanding ones among a bewildering array 
of groups of every political hue. During the war, and 
especially during the Japanese occupation, almost all 
Vietnamese political parties found it necessary to join 
in coalitions in order to further more effectively the 
work for independence. And of these coalitions, only the 
Dong Minh Hoi and the Viet Minh acquired sufficient stature 
to emerge as potent political entities after the war. 


28. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 90-93. 
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CHAPTER IT 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE DOMINATION IN INDOCHINA 
1940-1941 


Japanese plans for the creation of a Greater East 
ASia Co-Prosperity Sphere relied heavily on possession 
Of Indochina. Rich in rice and raw materials, it was also 
the natural gateway to all Southeast Asia. In addition, 
by 1940 the strategic location of Indochina had assumed 
increasing importance for Japan's prosecution of the long 
and costly war against China, 


By the summer of that year, Japanese forces had 
driven the armies of Chiang Kai-shek into the interior of 
south China. Cut off from his coastal ports, Chiang de- 
pended for a large part of his supplies upon the Yunnan 
Railroad and the port of Haiphong. Denial of this supply 
route was, therefore, an early and important Japanese 
objective. 


Japanese Pressure on the French 


With the collapse of the French armies in Europe in 
the spring of 1940, Japan decided to delay no longer. In 
April, Japanese aircraft bombarded the Yunnan Railroad, 
and a strong press and radio campaign was initiated against 
the "provocations" of French Indochina. Japanese troops 
stirred along the south China border. 


Although they were well aware of the impending storm, 
there was little the French could do to avert it, for 
Indochina was woefully weak, both economically and mili- 
tarily. The French now had cause to regret their mercantile 
policy of restricting Indochinese manufacturing; the country 
was almost wholly dependent upon overseas sources for 
industrial products and munitions. For defense, the French 
had a widely dispersed army of 50,000 French and native 
troops, one cruiser, four cutters, a few miscellaneous 
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smaller craft, and no modern aircraft. Munitions and 
supplies were sufficient for only one month of fighting, 
at the most. 


Yet, though isolated from France, virtually defense- 
less, and subjected to strong Japanese pressure, the French 
in Indochina still hoped to protect their sovereignty from 
Japanese encroachment. They embarked on a desperate and 
dangerous game of delay and compromise. 


On 19 June, two days after Petain had asked Germany 
for an armistice, Japan demanded of General Georges Catroux, 
Governor-General of Indochina, that the Yunnan Railroad 
be closed to shipments of war materials for China. To 
guarantee that the blockade would be effective, Japan 
also demanded the right to set up a control commission 
in Tonkin. Catroux was given 24 hours'to reply,-or suffer 
Japanese attack. Although he knew acquiescence would ` 
probably result in new demands, Catroux felt he had no 
choice but to yield.2 


He hoped that, following his submission, the Japanese 
would be content to wait a time before demanding new con- 
cessions. He planned, in the interim, to carry on nego- 
tiations with the head of the control commission, and to 
use the respite of the rainy season to build up his military 
strength with the help of France and the United States. 
But his plan soon went awry. In informal discussion with 
General Gaku Nishihara, chief of the control commission, 
Catroux made the mistake of suggesting that Vichy France 
might grant the Japanese further facilities for carrying 
on their campaign against southern China, provided Tokyo 
would guarantee French sovereignty and the territorial 
integrity of Indochina. 3 


When news of this unauthorized proptsal reached France, 
Petain's Colonial Minister was profoundly distressed. Al- 
ready dissatisfied with Catroux's bowing to the Japanese 


1. Direction de la Documentation, Notes Documentaires 


et Etudes (hereinafter: Notes et Etudes), Rpt of Gen Georges 
Catroux, "La crise franco-japonnaise dé juin 1940," No. 120, 


22 Aug 45. 

2. Woid. | 

3. William L. Langer and 5. Everett Gleason, The 
Undeclared War, 1940-1941 (1953), p. 9. oe 
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ultimatum, the Minister urged the French Cabinet to recall 
nim. This was done, and Vice Admiral Jean Decoux was 
named in his stead.4 


Decoux relieved his predecessor on 20 July, and less 
than two weeks later the Japanese presented France with a 
new list of demands. They asked for transit rignts through 
tndochina for Japanese troops, the right to build airfields, 
and an economic accord that would tie Indochina's resources 
to Japan. In desperation the Vichy Government tried to 
bargain for time. Decoux was ordered to resist a Japanese 
invasion while Vichy reopened discussions with Japan along 
the identical lines of Catroux's original suggestion, 


aiit cies = > p 


Behind this apparent willingness to consider new con- 
cessions, however, the French were Scereciy hoping to 
Strengthen their hand enough to reject Japanese demands. 
The British were in no position, in the summer of LO4O, 
to support the French in Indochina, which left the United i 
States _as the best remaining potential source of aid against Fo 
Japan, i 


Even as Vichy was dispatching its conciliatory reply 
to Japan, another message was on its way to the French 
Ambassador in Washington, instructing him to inform the 
United States Government of Tokyo's demands. He was also A 
directed to indicate that "the resistance of the French j 
Government to the Japanese demands would necessarily J 
depend to a large extent on the nature and effectiveness 
of the support which the American Government would be 
disposed to give it." 


The Ambassador was forced to cable his government that : 


there was "no prospect of active American aid against Japan." 


James C. Dunn, Political Adviser to the State Department, 
had informed him that "we have been doing and are doing 
everything possible within the framework of our established 


T. Paul Baudouin, Neuf mois au gouvernement, Avril- 


5. Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, p, 9. 
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policies to keep the situation in the Far East Stabilized; 
that we have been progressively taking various steps 

to exert economic pressure on Japan;.that our Fleet is 

now based on Hawaii, and that the course which we have been 
following . . .. gives a clear indication of our intentions 
and activities for the future."7 


Ambassador Saint-Quentin correctly interpreted this `` 
reply to mean that "the United States would not use mili- 
tary or naval .force in support of any position which. might be 
taken ive resist the Japanese attempted aggression on Indo- 
China." 


Disappointed in Washington, the French continued to 
temporize with Japan while they next sought to enlist the 
aid of their recent conqueror, Germany. Cynically appealing 
to Nazi racism, they suggested that support in Indochina 
would ensure an Asian foothold for the white race. Germany, 
however, while ere te sympathy with France's plight, 
refused to intervene. oi 


Japan's threats of military action were becoming 
stronger, and France could find no outside solution to her 
predicament. Therefore, on the night of 16 August, the 
French Cabinet decided to make new concessions, hoping in ` 
this way to avoid losing all of Indothina at once. The 
following day, Paul Baudouin, the French. Foreign Minister, 
notified the American Charge d'Affaires that, "in the 
absence of any material support from Great Britain and the 
United States as distinguished from the enunciation of 
principles," France must yield. 


. (C) Doc A-1, Msg, Dunn to USecState, 6 Aug 40, in 
(TS) State Dept, Hist Div, Documentary History of United 
States Policy toward Indochina, 19 0-1953, Research Proj No. 
354, April 1954 ( 


hereinafter: Doc Hist of US Pol toward 
Indochina). 


e. Ibid., p. 2; Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, p. 10. 


9. La Delegation Francaise aupres de la Commission 
Allemande d'Armistice, Recueil de Documents publie par ie- 
Gouvernement Francais, Tome Premier, 29 Juin 1940-29 Septembre 
1940, pp. 107-108. Langer anà Gleason, Undeclared War; p. Il; 

l0. Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, p. 12. 
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As the result of negotiations carried on in Tokyo, 
a Franco-Japanese political accord was Signed on 29 August. 
Under the terms of this agreement, Japan recognized the 
"permanent French interest in Indo-China" and France 
recognized the "preponderance of Japanese interest in that 
area "11 


The French had hoped to gain a brief respite by in- 
Sisting that the political accord not go into effect until 
a military agreement had been signed. To their chagrin, 
on the very next day; General Nishihara handed Decoux the 
complete text of a military agreement and demanded that Lt 
be signed by midnight, 2 September. Decoux rejected the 
ultimatum and prepared to fight. In the meantime, however, 
Vichy had appealed a e to the Japanese Government, 
which disavowed Nishihara, 12 


It had been a close call, and the French sought 
frantically to escape the closing trap while there was yet 
time. They approached British, American, and German repre- 
sentatives in turn, seeking material support from Britain 
and America and, from Germany, permission to send Vichy- 
owned military equipment to Indochina. Great Britain and 


_ the United States contented themselves with remonstrating 


in Tokyo against any change in the Status quo, and Germany 
refused to release the equipment. On the other hand, the 
Chinese Ambassador in France had several times proposed 
that Chinese troops move into Indochina to defend it 
against the Japanese, but Vichy, suspicious of Chinese 


motives and_also afraid of antagonizing Germany, had rejected 


the offer, 


On 19 September, her patience ended, Japan made it 
clear that Vichy's dilatory tactics would no longer be 
tolerated. Three days later a military agreement was 
Signed, granting the Japanese use of three airfields in 
Tonkin and permission to station 6,000 troops there. The 
French also agreed to permit the eventual passage of l 
Japanese forces (never to number more than 25,000) through 


ii. Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, p. 13. 
ens IDI 


13. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, Pe 2l; 
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Tonkin to Yunnan, and consented, subject to further nego- 
tiation, to allow a diviston of the Kwantung Army to be 
evacuated through Tonkin. But there was no further 
negotiation. Elements of the Kwantung Army began to move 
across the frontier on 23 September and were immediately 
fired upon by the French. Outnumbered and outgunned, the 
' French were badly beaten; by the twenty-fifth, all | 
resistance ceased. The Japanese proceeded to consolidate’ 
their hold by taking over strategic points in the north, 
but they seemed quite content to leave a framework of 
French control. 


Although free to run the country as before, the 
French had their work cut out for them. Not only did 
they have native unrest and rebellion to cope with, but by 
January 1941, they were also embroiled in an undeclared 
war with Thailand. On 10 September, Thailand had formally 
demanded retrocession of territory in Laos and Cambodia, 
and islands in the Mekong, that the French had taken from 
them in 1904 and 1907. Vichy rejected the claims and, i 
following border skirmishes, Thailand announced the occupa- 
tion of three districts in Cambodia on 30 November. After 
a number of indecisive engagements, the French were soundly, 
defeated on 16 January, but had their revenge the next day, 
when they sank 40 per cent of the Thai Navy in the Gulf of 
Siam. 


With German help, Japan persuaded Vichy to accept 
mediation of the dispute, and on 31 January 1941, an 
armistice was signed aboard a Japanese cruiser in Saigon 
harbor. The French had little choice; they had been warned 
to accept Japanese mediation or "face the consequences of 
Japan's determination to assert leadership in Greater East 
Asia." On 9 May a compromise peace settlement was Signed, 
whereby Thailand received an estimated 26,970 square miles 
of territory in western Cambodia and Laos, paying France 


14, Langer. and Gleason, Undeclared War, p. 15. 
15. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 25. 
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6 million piastres (137 million dollars) in compensation. 
Japan was made guarantor of the execution of the peace 
terms, and both Indochina and Thailand were bound not to 
conclude any political, economic, or military agreements 
with third powers, directed against Japan,1 


U.S. Policy toward France and Japan Concerning Indochina 


The Vichy-Japanese accord of 29 August 1940 brought 
about a change of attitude in American relations with both 
Signatories. It also set in motion the series of events 
that led inexorably to Pearl Harbor. 


When the United States learned of the accord, and 
the extent of French concessions to Japanese military 
demands, patience wore thin. secretary Hull announced to 
the French Ambassador that "the French Government cannot 
imagine our surprise and disappointment when it took thig 
step without any noticé whatever to us."17 His surprise 
was even greater when Vichy issued a statement on 23 Septem- 
ber alleging that the United States had approved of the - 
agreement. An emphatic and public denial was immediately 
put out by the Secretary.1 


In the meantime, Ambassador Grew in Tokyo.had been 
instructed to protest to the Japanese Government. The 
thinly veiled insult he received in reply convinced him 
of the hopelessness of further temporizing and inspired 
his now famous "green light" message, advocating much 
stronger measures.l19 The Administration.had had such 


16. (S) State Dept, Div of Research on the Far Bast 
(DRF), SEA Br, "Chronological History of Events in Indochina 
Since 1940 (Background Paper for Indochina Phase of Ceneva 
Conference, April 1954)," 1 Apr 54 (hereinafter: (S). Geneva 
Conf Background Paper, Indochina Chronology), pp. 18-19; 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 60 BP pt 10. | 

if. Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (1948), 
VOL Ta potok 

18. Ibid., p. 907. 

19. Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, pp. 19-20. 
Hull, Memoirs, vol I, pp. 906-907. 
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measures under consideration for some time; it only 
remained to apply them. On 25 September a loan of 25 
million dollars to China was announced and, on the fol- 
lowing day, the President brought the export of iron and 
Steel scrap under the licensing system in such a way as 
to exclude Japan. 


In the months that followed, the Vichy Government 
made repeated attempts to purchase airplanes and munitions 
for use in Indochina. As Secretary Hull states: "We on. 
our part saw no reason to sell planes to Vichy when at ` 
that very moment about one hundred American planes origi- 
nally destined for France were rusting away at Martinique." 
Hull offered to get British clearance in order to facilitate 
Shipment of these planes to Indochina. Vichy replied that 
the German Armistice Commission would not permit movement 
of the aircraft, but was willing to let arms go from. | 
America to Indochina. However, the United States chose 
to sidestep this obvious trap. In spite of being refused’ 
material aid, the Vichy Government, and Pierre Laval him- 
self, were forced to admit that it was American policy in 


the Far: East that was deterring Japan from further encroach- 
ment, 2 


The extent to which American policy really acted as 


a deterrent is debatable. Japan was not ready for southward. 


expansion until she had secured herself against attack by 
the Soviet Union in the north, and until she was sure that 
seizure of the Far Eastern possessions of Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands would not be challenged by a 
presumably victorious Germany. The answer to both problems 
lay in the Tripartite Pact, signed by Germany, Italy, and 
Japan on 27 September 1940. Germany, in turn, was allied 
with the Soviet Union, and Japan relied upon, this round- 
about relationship to keep the Soviets in-check,22 


The stage was now set for the next move, and it was 
not long in coming. On 12 July 1941, Baron Kato "regret- 
fully" informed the French Government that Japan felt 
obliged to send land, sea, and air forces into southern 


20. Hull, Memoirs, völl; D: 907. 
21. Ibid., pp. 907-908. 
ee. Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, pp. 21ff. 
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Indochina. He demanded eight air and two naval bases, 
the withdrawal of French garrisons from places to be — 
occupied by the Japanese, and freedom of movement in 
southern Indochina for Japanese forces. If a favorable 
answer were not forthcoming. by 20: July, the Baron: 
explained that the use of force would become necessary, © 


When Washington learned of the Japanese demands, it 
instructed Ambassador Leahy to use all his influence tO 
delay a decision as long as possible, Leahy bluntly 
informed Admiral Darlan that "if Japan was the winner, 
the Japanese would take over French Indochina; and if the 
Allies won, we would take it." However, since neither the °: 
Americans nor the British held out any prospect of aid, 
Vichy was helpless. Accession at least aoe that French 
sovereignty would be respected on paper, 24: 


Japanese troops occupied the southern portions of 
Indochina on 21 September and by the twenty-ninth Vireny 
had formally acquiesced to the use of eight airfields and 
the naval bases at Saigon and Camranh. No limit was placed 
on the number of troops to be Stationed in the area, and 
the first contingent consisted of 50,000, 29 


AS President Roosevelt expressed it, Japan's daring 
move posed for the United States an "exceedingly serious 
problem." The President suggested to Ambassador Nomura 
that, if the Japanese would withdraw their troops, he would 
try to obtain a solemn declaration by the United States, 
Great Britain, China, and the Netherlands to regard Indo- 
china as a "neutralized" country, much like Switzerland, 
provided Japan made a similar commitment. The alternative, 
he hinted, might be economic Sanctions. Nomura unfortunately 
transmitted this message to his government in garbled form, 
stressing the sanctions and almost entirely ignoring the 
constructive offer. As a consequence, the Japanese con- 
tinued pouring troops into Indochina. 2 


| 28. Di sy D GUT | i 
24, Ibid.; pp. 641-644; William D. Leahy, I Was There 
(1940), P.e HH. -+ Te 


22. Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, pp. 21ff. 
26. Ibid., pp. 649-651; Foreign Relations of the United 
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An executive order freezing all Japanese funds and 
assets in the United States was issued on 26 July. .On the 
same day, Great Britain and the Dominions denounced their 
trade treaties with Japan and imposed various financial 
restrictions. The Netherlands followed suit on 28 July. 
As one American observer commented: "Japan must move 
quickly to consummate her conquests in Asia or face 
economic ruin and defeat."e/ . 


The Japanese intended to move quickly. A message: 
from Matsuoka to Nomura on 2 July read in part: "Prepara- 
tions for southward advance shall be reenforced and: the 
policy already decided upon with reference to French Indo- 
China and Thailand shall be executed."29 Therefore, when 
Nomura and Kurusu handed Japan's last-word version of a- 
modus vivendi to Secretary Hull on 20 November, it was, 
in effect, an ultimatum. It was clear to all that Japan's 
steadily expanding control over Indochina would cease only 
at the price of "clearly unacceptable . . . conditions that 
would have assured Japan domination.of the Pacific, placing 
us in serious danger for decades to come."29 


On the eve of Pearl Harbor (7 December, Asian time), 
Japanese troops infiltrated Hanoi and took up key positions 
throughout the city. The next day Governor-General Decoux 
was presented with a new ultimatum: do nothing to hinder 
the activities of the Japanese forces, or else Japan would 
take over Indochina. Decoux bowed to the inevitable. In 
recompense, French sovereignty was reconfirmed--for what 
it was worth--and the French were left in control of their 
own army and of the administration of the country. As 
Ellen Hammer observes: "Defeated in Europe in 1940, France 
was defeated in Asia in 1941. One day the Vietnamese would 
cite their failure as proof that France had forfeited its 
right to 'protect! Indochina."30 


27. Wilfred Fleischer in the New York Herald iri bune ; 
2T aal 41, quoted by Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 
Ds 2e 
28. Hull, Memoirs, vol II, p. 1013. 

29, Ibid., p. 1069. 


30. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 26. 
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CHAPTER FII 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD INDOCHINA 
1942-1946 


Roosevelt Policy 


For both military and political reasons, the United 
States did not challenge Japanese control of Indochina 
during World War II. Allied Strategy called for crushing 
Germany first, then defeating Japan, and the road to vic- 
tory over the Japanese did not lead through Indochina. It 
was assumed by American military planners that victory in 
the Pacific would mean the end of- Japanese control of Indo- 
china--without the necessity of large-scale: operations 


there. Politically, the President made it clear that he 


did not intend "to get mixed up in any Indochina decision" 


or "in any military effort toward the liberation of Indochina 


from the Japanese." Indochina, the President insisted, was 
"a matter for post-war." 


Nevertheless, Indochina was a frequent topic of study 
and discussion by the President, the State Department, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the war. Sometimes this 
topic arose from French requests for permission to partici- 
pate in the war against Japan--a euphemism for a French 
campaign to regain control of Indochina. After March 1945, 
when the Japanese overthrew the French administration in 
Indochina, the American Government had to consider the 
problem of aid to’ French resistance forces. No less fre- 
quently, the subject of Indochina was introduced’ by the 
President himself, who held Strong views’ regarding the 
disposition of Indochina after the war and did not hesitate 
to express them to such widely differing personalities as 
his son Elliott, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 


“Of State, Churchill, the Generalissimo, General Stilwell, 


officials of the Turkish .and Egyptian Governments, and 
Stalin. | 


At first, the President's view was that all French 
territory should be restored to France after the war. [In 
January 1942 through his Ambassador to Vichy, Admiral 
William D. Leahy, he assured Petain and Darlan of his 


I “S) JCS 1200/2, ll Jan 45, CCS 370 France (8-5-44) 
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intention to see France, including the French Empire, 
"reconstituted in the post-war period in accordance with | 
its splendid position in history." Twice in November 1942 
the French were assured that America would see that their 
colonies were returned after the war. On 2 November the 
President, through Mr. Robert D. Murphy, pledged the re- 
establishment of French sovereignty "throughout all the 
territory, metropolitan and colonial, over which flew the 
French flag in 1939." This pledge was given when American 
troops were preparing to land in North Africa and the 
President was seeking to enlist .French support, or, at 
least, to ensure that the French would not oppose the . 
American landings. Then just as American troops hit the 
beaches, the President himself sent a message to Petain 
that “the ultimate and greater aim /of the American armies/ 
is the liberation of France and its Empire from the Axis 
yoke." Unfortunately, these pledges did not dissuade the 
French from resisting the American landings. Instead, 
Petain replied: "We are attacked; we shall defend our- 
selves; this is the order I am giving."2. : 


After this, the President made no further pledges to 
restore French sovereignty throughout the Empire, and by: 
the time of the Casablanca Conference of January 1943 he 
had changed his original view. Whether his change of. mind 
stemmed from anger over French resistance to the American 
landings in North Africa or from his own strong anti- 
colonialism is not clear. Whatever the cause, at Casablanca 
he confided to his son Elliott that he was not sure "we'd - 
be right to return France her colonies at all, ever, with-. 
out first obtaining in the case of each individual colony 
some sort of pledge, some sort of statement of just exactly 
what was planned, in terms of each colony's administration." 
"The native Indo-Chinese," the President asserted, "have 
been so flagrantly downtrodden that they thought to them- 
Selves: Anything must be better, than to live under French 
colonial rule!" "Don't think for a moment," the President | 


2. Elliott Roosevelt, ed, F.D.R.: His Personal Letters 


1928-1945 (1950), vol II, pp. 1275-1276. Robert E. Sherwood, > 


———————— 


Roosevelt and Hopkins (1950), pp. 645-647. (C) Doc A-8, 


Extract from Letter of Robert D. Murphy to’ General Henri 
Giraud,” 2 Nov 42, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward 
Indochina. 
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added, "that Americans would be dying in the Pacific 
tonight, if it hadn't been for the shortsighted greed of 

the French and the British and the Dutch." In concluding 
this discussion with his son, the President pledged that, 
once the war was won, he would work with all his "might 

and main to see to it that the United States-is not wheedled 
into the position of accepting any plan that will further T 
France's imperialistic ambitions, or that will aid or abet 
the British Empire in its imperial ambitions."3 


At subsequent wartime conferences the President made 
it clear that he did not want Indochina returned to France. 
Instead, he favored placing it under an international 
trusteeship for twenty to twenty-five years to prepare the 
native population for eventual independence. -At Cairo he 
found the Generalissimo receptive to this idea. At Tehran 
and Yalta Marshal Stalin was enthusiastic about it. But 
Churchill was dead set against any action that infringed 
upon French sovereignty over their colonial empire. Ags 
the President explained matters to Stalin, the British 
Opposed establishing an international trusteeship over 
Indochina because of the implications of such an arrangement 
to the British Empire. As matters developed, the President 
never got around to proposing a specific plan for a trustee- 
Ship and that idea did not advance beyond the discussion 
Stage. 


But, while he lived, the President's attitude toward 
Indochina constituted American policy. And in the fall of 
1943 that policy began to collide with French colonial 
interests in Indochina. The first collision occurred when 
the French Committee of National Liberation requested an 
enormous increase in American arms and equipment for French 
forces and petitioned for representation on the Pacific War 
Council. 


3. Elliott Roosevelt, As He Saw It (1946), op.” 114-116. 


4. (TS) State Dept, Hist Div, "Handbook of Far Eastern 
conference Discussions," Research Proj No. 62, Nov 49 
(hereinafter: FE Conf eos pp. C-4, C-36, C-65, D-7, D-16, 
D-17, D-20, E-9, E-10, E-24, 8-25, E-41.. Edward R, Stettinius, 
Jr., Roosevelt and the Russians (1949), pp. 237-238. 
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. In submitting their new armament program, the French 
Committee of National Liberation disclosed that it was 
based in part on aiding the Allied war effort in the Far 
Bast and on restoring French Sovereignty to all the terri- 
tories of the Empire. The new program was rejected on 
both military and political grounds. On 8 November the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff accepted a Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee recommendation that, “except for minor readjust- 

. ments from time to time to utilize trained French personnel 
no additional U.S. military assistance and equipment be 
Promised the French beyond that now contemplated." As to 
French participation in the war against Japan, the Chiefs 
could not visualize any assistance the French could give, 
"It most certainly does not appear logical," they stated, 
"to renovate the French fleet for use in the Pacific at a 
time when the maintenance of the U.S. and British fleets 
in that area will tax to the utmost the resources of these 
countries." As for ground and air forces, the United 
States and Britain ultimately would have an abundance, - 
"and any assistance which we shall require from the French 
would be in the nature of token forces for political or. 
psychological reasons rather than for military reasons." 


3 


Referring to the desire of the French Committee of National - 


Liberation to restore French sovereignty over her colonial 
empire, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asserted that "the 
accomplishment of such a purpose is of itself not of . 
direct military interest to the United States and we 

Should not obligate ourselves to furnish military assistance 
to the French for that purpose." The Chiefs assumed that 
the defeat of the Axis would restore all French territory, 


"with possible reservations as to certain sites for naval 
and air bases," 


The Chiefs soon learned that this assumption was false. 
When they discussed the French rearmament program with the 
President, the President emphatically agreed that it should 
not be increased beyond that already contemplated. But he 
Supported his position with a political reason the Chiefs 
had not taken into account: "we should not commit ourselves 
to the French to give back to France all her colonies. a, 
We should not let our policy regarding this matter give the 
appearance of a definite commitment." And in listing the 
territories he felt should not be restored to France, he 
placed Indochina first. 
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l In the end, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not even 
reply to the French request for additional armament. In 
late December, some two months after the French had submitted 
their request, they sought to obtain an answer from the War 
Department. General Marshall was noncommittal. He merely 
said that the desire of the French to participate in all 
phases of the operations in their homeland was fully appre- 
ciated and that it was planned "to make the fullest possible 
use of the French forces in this crucial phase of the war."5 


Meanwhile, the French request for admission to the 
Pacific War Council had encountered an equally cool recep- 
tion from the President and the Department of State’. On’ 
29 October Under secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., informed the President that the French Committee ‘of 
National Liberation had informally asked for representa- 
tion on the Pacific War Council. Stettinius advised the 
President. that the State Department believed this request 
was based on the Committee's desire to enhance its own 
prestige, to place itself in a better position to protect 
French interests in Indochina after Indochina was liberated 
from the Japanese, and to insure its own eventual control © 
of that colony. If this proposal were accepted, Stettinius 
pointed out, the Committee's representative would probably 
take the position that the Committee represented. all 
French interests in the Pacific, including Indochina, and 
that one objective of the Pacific campaign must be the 
reconquest of Indochina and its return to France. There- 
Tore, Stettinius recommended that the State Department be 
authorized to put off replying to the French for an 
indefinite period. The President approved this recommenda- 
tion and the State Department merely filed the French 
request for future reference. | 


On 13 December, M. Henri Hoppenot, the Delegate of the 
French Committee of National Liberation, again raised this 
question with the State Department. Hoppenot pointed out 
that the British War Office -had already accepted a French 


| 5. (C) JCS 547, 25 Oct 43; (S de C) JCS 561, 2 Nov 43; 
(C) JCS 547/2, 8 Nov 43; (S) Memo, Leahy to Pres, "Rearma- 

ment of French Forces," 9 Nov 43. All in ccs 370 France 
10-6-43) sec 1. (S) Mns, JCS i2ist Mtg, 2 Nov 43, item 11; 
S) Mns, JCS 122nd Mtg, 9 Nov 43, item 1; (S) Mns, Mtg, JCS 

with Pres, 15 Nov 43, item 3. Marcel Vigneras, MS, The 

Rearmament of the French Forces in World War II (OCMB), 
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military mission to Delhi headed by General Blaizot. ` This 
new development, Hoppenot stated, made it even more desir- 
able that parallel collaboration should be established at 
Washington, by the association of a French representative 
in the deliberations of the Pacific War Council. 


Once more the French did not receive the answer they 


desired. Instead, they were informed by Assistant Secretary 


of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., that their communication had 
been received and that the question raised therein had been 
referred to the appropriate authorities of the government. 
Mr. Berle apparently did not intend to answer either of 
these French requests any time soon, for he merely for- 
warded the pertinent correspondence to the Joint Chiefs of. 
Staff for their information. The Chiefs circulated this 


oe Ge euseuces then apparently did not pursue this matter 
further. E 


Phe American Government had, in effect, marked these. 
French requests "file and forget," and for the next few 
months, as attention focused on opening a second front in 
Europe, American interest in Indochina lay dormant. Then, 
in the summer of 1944, when Allied armies had landed in 
France and the liberation of that nation from Germany 
appeared imminent, the French renewed and intensified their 
efforts to obtain American permission to participate in the 
war against Japan. 


In July, Major General M. E. Bethouart, who was 
visiting Washington on a mission with General de Gaulle, 
discussed with Admiral Leahy the intention of France’ to 
recover Indochina from the Japanese. General Bethouart, 
of course, asked for American equipment for this purpose, 
He got nowhere. Instead, Admiral Leahy informed him that 
"Indo-China could not at that time be included within the 
sphere of interest of the American Chiefs of Staff." 


6. (R) JCS Info Memo 177, 10 Jan 44, CCS 370 France: 
(10-6-43) sec 2. i 
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inus rebuffed by the Americans, the French turned for 
Support to the British, who proved more Sympathetic. In 
July 1944 the French Committee of National Liberation asked 
the British to obtain American acceptance of French partici- 
pation in both regular military operations and clandestine 
activities in Indochina. The French Committee of National 
Liberation submitted four proposals: 1) that French forces 
participate in the war against Japan; (25 that they par- 
ticipate in planning the war against Japan; (3) that a 
French military mission be attached to the neadquarters of 
lord Louis Mountbatten's Southeast Asia Command (SEAC); 
and (4) that the French participate in the planning of 
political warfare in the Far Fast. 


As to French participation in regular military opera- 
tions against Japan, the British proved no more receptive. 
than the Americans. In submitting these French proposals 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in August, the British Chiefs 
expressed strong opposition to accepting either French 
land and air forces or French participation in the planning 
Of military operations. On this point the American and 
British Chiefs of Staff were in complete accord. There 
were sound military reasons for their views, which they 
subsequently listed in rejecting a French offer to form two 
ground combat divisions for the war against Japan: no 
Operations were contemplated that required a special 
knowledge of Indochina; because of serious deficiencies in 
Service troops, Critical equipment, and shipping, .the use 
of French combat troops would not accelerate operations 
already planned; deployment and maintenance of French Units. 
in the Far East could only be accomplished at the expense 
of equivalent American and British troops. In short, the 
British and American Chiefs of Staff believed it would be 
militarily unsound to use PR troops against Japan 
prior to the defeat of Germany. 


But the American and British Governments held sharply 
divergent views on the question of clandestine operations 
in Indochina. Eager to undertake such operations, the 
British firmly supported the proposals of the French 


3. (C) CCS 644, 5 Aug 44; (C) Rot by CadC , same sub; 
“French Participation in the War against Japan," 17 Dec hae 
BSAC). CCS Shit 78. 5 Jan 44, All in CCS 370 France 
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Committee of National Liberation, and strove for several | 
months to obtain the concurrence of the American Govern- 
ment. Specifically, the British Chiefs of Staff and the 
British Foreign Office wanted the American Government to 
agree to have a French military mission accredited to SEAC, 
where it could effectively assist any clandestine opera- 
tions undertaken by the British Special Operations Execu- 
tive (SOE) or by the American Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS). The British also asked the Americans to accept 
French participation in the planning of political warfare 
in the Far East, with the understanding that such partici- 
pation would be limited to those areas in which the French 
had a definite interest. Finally, the British wanted the 
Americans to agree to. accept a French Corps Leger D!' Inter- 


vention of 500 men, already in being in Algiers and designed 


to operate exclusively in Indochina against Japanese lines 
of communication. 


These proposals threatened to reopen an old contro- 
versy over whether Indochina should be in the China Theater 
or in the Southeast Asia Command. As matters then stood, 
both the British and the Americans recognized that Indo- 
china was in Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's China Theater. 
But Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, SEAC, had entered into a "gentlemen's agreement" 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek under which both com- 
manders could launch regular military operations in Indo- 
china, when the time came, with theater boundaries to be 
adjusted according to the advances made by their respective 
forces. This much of the "gentlemen's agreement" was not 
in dispute, though it had not been formally ratified by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. But there still existed a 
difference of interpretation over whether Lord Mountbatten 
could conduct clandestine or irregular operations in Indo- 
china from SEAC. The British claimed that right under the 
"gentlemen's agreement." The Americans insisted that this 
agreement covered only regular military operations. Thus, 
to agree to the British proposals regarding clandestine 
activities would be to weaken the China Theater's claim 
to strategic responsibility for Indochina. 


Yet the Joint Chiefs of Staff were sympathetic to 
the British proposal for clandestine activities. They 
felt that, since the United States already had recognized 
Portuguese rights in Timor and Dutch rights in the 
Netherlands East Indies, it would be proper to recognize, 
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insofar as was consistent with American national porey, 
French desires concerning Indochina. But in informing the 
British Chiefs of Staff of their concurrence in the British 
program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff so qualified their ap- 
proval that they actually committed neither themselves nor 
their government. Thus, instead of agreeing to French 
participation in the planning of political warfare in the 
Far East, the Chiefs agreed only to French participation 

in such planning within the limits ofnthe. Southeast Asia 
Command. And they reminded the British Chiefs that Indo- 
china was in the China Theater, rather than in SEAC, and 
hence was an area of American, rather than British, strategic 
responsibility. The Chiefs, however, did let the British 
know that they looked with favor on the establishment Of 

a French military mission at SEAC. 


Several weeks later, Lieutenant General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, Commanding General, U.S. Army Forces, China 
Theater, informed the War Department that General Blauzot., 
with a French military mission, had arrived at SEAC Head- 
quarters, Kandy, Ceylon. The British, Dutch, and French, 
General Wedemeyer reported, were working closely together 
to insure the recovery of their political and economic 
prewar position in the Far East. Toward this end, the 
Blaizot mission was proposing to infiltrate French parties 
into Indochina to assist resistance groups carrying out 
Sabotage. Since General Wedemeyer expected to deal with 
this problem, he asked for United States policy on Indo- 
china. His reply’was not long in coming. The President 
had already been informed through the State Department that 
General Blaizot's: mission had been accorded American ap- 
proval and recognition at SEAC, and he was very much dis- 
pleased. Two days after General Wedemeyer asked for 
instructions, the President informed Admiral Leahy in 
vigorous terms that he intended to control American policy 
on Indochina himself: : 


With regard to this matter, I wish to make it 
Clear that American approval must not be given to 
any French military mission being accredited to the 
South Hast Asia Command; and that no officer of 
this Government, military or Civilian, may make 
decisions on political questions with the French 
military mission or with anyone else. 
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I would like further to have it mađe clear 
that this Government has made no final decisions | 
on the future of Indo-China, and that we expect 
to be consulted in advance with regard to any 
arrangements applicable to the future of South- 
east Asia. i 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff lost no time in communica- 
ting the President's policy to General Wedemeyer and to 
the Commanding General, U.S. Army Forces, India-Burma 
Theater, and it was strictly adhered to.9 


Soon after this incident, the British Ambassador to. 
the United States, Lord Halifax, reopened the question of 
irregular operations into Indochina from SEAC. Sspecifical- 
ly, he asked that the American Government agree to the 
entire program previously advanced by the British Chiefs: 
of Staff and confirm the "gentlemen's agreement" between 
the Generalissimo and Admiral Mountbatten. Lord Halifax 
claimed, incidentally, that this agreement covered irregular 
as well as regular operations. Although the British motives 
in reviving this question seem to have been primarily 
political, Lord Halifax stressed the military gains Admiral 
Mountbatten hoped to achieve through such operations. He 
emphasized that Indochina lay astride the Japanese land 
and air reinforcement route to Burma and expressed opti- 
mism about the results to be achieved by cooperating with 
French resistance forces. The French Army and Civil 
Service in Indochina, according to Lord Halifax, were un- 
questionably anxious to take part in liberating that area 
from the Japanese and constituted "virtually a well- 
organized and ready-made Maquis." All that was necessary 
to exploit this situation, Lord Halifax emphasized, was 
the presence in SEAC of French personnel from whom alone 
the French in Indochina would take orders. In concluding 
his plea for American approval, Lord Halifax promised that 
such approval would in no way prejudice the ultimate 


ror fo} JCS 1013, 22 Aug 44; (C) JCS 1013/1, 28 Aug 44; 
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settlement of theater boundaries between the China Theater 
and SEAC, nor the broader question of French participation 
in the war against Japan. 


Once again the President refused to agree to this 
program, on the ground that Indochina was a postwar prob- 
lem with which he was not ready to become involved. "You 
can tell Halifax," the President informed his Secretary of 
State, “that I made this very clear to Mr. Churchill. 

From both the military and civil point of view, action at 
this time is premature,."10 


Tne President had made his policy clear, and, until 
it was slightly relaxed, in March 1945, the State Depart- 
ment and the Joint Chiefs of Staff rigidly adhered to it. 
Nothing was done during this period that could be inter- 
preted as an American commitment to aid the French regain 
Indochina. But the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the State Department in following the President's 
policy was not an easy one. For while the President had 
freely expressed his views on Indochina to Churchill, 
Stalin, and to numerous others, he had studiously avoided 
discussing them with the French. And the French, by sub- 
mitting numerous proposals to the Joint Chiefs of otaff, | 
sought to discover what the President's policy was. Such 
proposais the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to treat with the 
utmost caution to avoid revealing American POL Oya In 
these circumstances, they answered as many as they could 
of these proposals the same way--with a generous "thank 
you” for bringing them up, a polite rejection of whatever 
was proposed, and a promise to reconsider the matter 
Should conditions change. 


But this simple formula for answering French requests 
nad its limitations, and in February 1945 the Chiefs were 
forced to abandon it. This came about when Admiral Fenard 


~ 10. (S) JCS 1200, 16 Dec 44, CCS 370 France (8-5-44 
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Submitted a proposal so clearly involving American 
national policy that the Joint Chiefs of Staff décided to 
refer all such requests to higher authority. Admiral 
Fenard reported that General Wedemeyer had recently ap- 
proached the French military attache in Chungking to 
ascertain the attitude of French resistance forces in 
Indochina toward possible Allied operations there. The 
French Government, said Admiral Fenard, was eager to bring 
to bear its maximum strength in support of Allied forces 
everywhere, but it needed to know Allied intentions con- 
cerning Indochina before making any commitments for the 
use of French resistance forces. Also, there were several 
conditions the French Government considered essential to 
effective cooperation between Allied and French resistance 
forces: . (1) French resistance forces could be called to 
action only on French orders; (2) regular French forces 
from without Indochina must be employed; (3) the French 
Government must be kept informed of contemplated opera- 
tions; and (4) the Allied assault must be in sufficient 
force to warrant calling the resistance forces to arms, 
without risk of premature suppression by the enemy. 


It quickly became apparent that General Wedemeyer 
had neither contemplated a major operation in Indochina 
nor played fast and loose with the President's policy, 
as Admiral Fenard's statement seemed to indicate. In 
late November 1944 General Wedemeyer had, at the request 
of the Generalissimo, sought to determine: the Prench iattitude 
toward a possible Chinese advance into Indochina to fore- 
Stall a Japanese drive on Kunming. He had held one 
informal discussion with the French military attache at 
Chungking, then dropped the matter. But he had learned, 
through this discussion, that the French were fearful of 
Chinese ambitions and suspicious of American plans for 
postwar disposition of Indochina. And this suspicion of 
American intentions was doubtless the reason for the 
barrage of requests the French had been submitting to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


At least the Joint Staff Planners thought so. In 
reviewing Admiral Fenard's request, the Planners made 
the following observation: 


The various proposals submitted by the French, 
their timing and the agencies to which they are 
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Submitted, indicate a definite pattern of French 
effort to obtain under the guise of military con- 
Siderations an expression of U.S. policy with 

respect to Indochina. Any reply, no matter how non- 
committal, furnishes the French with some information 
either directly or by inference with respect to our 
national policy. When considered together, the various 
replies, each of little significance in itself, indi- 
cate trends from which the French can make definite 
deductions and can take action accordingly to 
jeopardize the U.S. position. 


The Planners had some further incisive comments to make. 
The British, they said, were actively assisting the French 
in Indochina by clandestine operations from SEAC. Such 
assistance was of little military value, but its political 
Significance was considerable. By this acqulescing in 
French desires rather than in American policy toward Indo- 
china, the British were seeking to create a situation 
whereby Indochina should logically be considered in a 
British rather than an American sphere of strategic 
interest. As for the views of the French Government con- 
cerning cooperation between the Allies and French resistance 
forces, most of them were unacceptable. Thus any reply to 
Admiral Fenard based on purely military considerations would 
furnish the French with further indication of American 
policy and support the British contention that Indochina 
belonged in a British sphere of responsibility. Therefore, 
the planners recommended, and the Chiefs agreed, that Admiral 
Fenard's proposal be referred to the State-War-Navy Coordina- 
ting Committee (SWNCC). And, until the heads of state had 
reached a decision on the future of Indochina and communi- 
cated that decision to the French, the Chiefs would review 
all similar requests from the military viewpoint and pass 
them on to SWNCC.11 


The State-War~-Navy Coordinating Committee at once 
began a study of Admiral Fenard's proposal, and the SWNCC 
Subcommittee for the Far East drafted as non-committal a 
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reply as Admiral Fenard had yet received. But this one 
was never sent, for spectacular events had overtaken this 
study and invested the problem of aid to Indochina with 
an aura of urgency it had hitherto lacked. 


On 9 March 1945 the Japanese overthrew the French 
administration in Indochina, interning many French offi- 
cials and waging ruthless warfare against those members 
of the underground who resisted. This dramatic turn of 
events spurred the French to an all-out effort to obtain 
immediate American aid. On 12 March the French Ambassador 
to the United States asked the American Government to | 
intervene through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to obtain CCS 
approval of aid to French resistants. On the same day 
Major General A. M. Brossin de Saint-Didier, Chief of the’ 
French Military Mission to the United States, submitted 
the following requests to the Combined Chiefs of Staff: 
(1) that all possible information be furnished the French 
relative to this Japanese aggression; (2) that Allied air 
forces bomb the Japanese’ and drop arms and ammunition to 
the resistants; (3) that American ground forces nearest 
the Sino-Indochinese frontier render active Support; and 
(4) that General Blaizot, Chief of the French Military 
Mission at SEAC, be accredited to the headquarters of 
the commander of the theater of operations concerned, to 
assist in coordinating whatever steps -.were taken to aid 
the resistants. Additionally, General de Saint-Didier 
reminded the Combined Chiefs of Staff of previous French 
offers to employ regular French troops in the war against 
Japan. 


In these circumstances, the President began to relax 


his policy somewhat. The day after General de Saint-Didier 


asked for American aid, Admiral Leahy informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the President did not Object to 
according General Blaizot a status that would enable him 
to be of help "in such efforts as we can make towards 
assisting the French forces now in Indo-China." Three 
days later Admiral Leahy and General Marshall agreed that 
General Blaizot could talk. to the China Command on the 
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single subject of relief for the French underground. They 
also agreed that Admiral Fenard could confer with General 
Wedemeyer, who happened to be in Washington on a mission 
concerning China. General Wedemeyer did discuss the Indo- 
china crisis with Admiral Fenard and also with the Presi- 
dent himself. On 19 March General Wedemeyer sent the 
rOllowing message to General Chennault, announcing a new 
departure in American policy: "Admiral Fenard reports 
14th Air Force loaded and ready to aid French resistance, 
but unable to move without permission from Washington. 
Informal statement of new attitude US Government is to 
nelp French provided such aid does not interfere with 
planned operations. The 14th Air Force may undertake 
operations against the Japanese in Indo-China to assist 
the French within the limitations imposed by the above 
policy. l 


This deviation in the President's policy did not mean 
a return to his original view that all French possessions 
Should be restored after the war. Nor did it herald the 
approach of vast American armies marching to liberate 
Indochina. The President instructed General Wedemeyer to 
give the French only such support as would be required in 
direct operations against the Japanese. And he urged the 
general to “watch carefully to prevent British and French > 
political activities in that area"--as if the General could! 
AS to military operations in support of French resistance 
forces, the only Americans entering Indochina under this 
policy were members of the OSS, whose mission was to gather 
intelligence and furnish arms to those fighting the Japanese, 1# 


13. (TS) Memo, McFarland to Marshall, King, Arnold, 


"French liaison in Southeast Asia," 13 Mar 45; (S) Memo, 
Leahy to Marshall, King, Arnold, McFarland, 15 Mar 45; (S) 
Memo, Col McCarthy to Leahy, 16 Mar 45. All in same file. 
(S) Msg, Wedemeyer to Chennault, WARX 55402, MAPLE 52, 19 Mar 
45, Msg file "MAPLE," 06104-2-R, vol III, DRB ACO. 
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No American in a position of responsibility seriously 
entertained the idea of employing American ground forces 
to aid the resistants. In the first place, there was just 
one battalion of American combat troops in that vicinity. 
And even had more powerful American combat forces been 
available, their use in support of the French underground 
almost certainly would have been precluded by the strategy 
adopted for winning the war against Japan. As the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff viewed the problem of aid to the Prench 
underground, Indochina, though flanking Allied positions 
in China and Burma, was of relatively minor military 
Significance at that particular time. Furthermore, 
activities of resistance groups in Indochina would not be 
of substantial military benefit to the United States. And, 
finally, any lasting commitment of American resources to 
ala the French could -only be at the expense of operations 
in China and in the Pacific, requirements the United otates 
was already being severely strained to meet. 


Why, then, did the President and his military advisors 
decide to give the French underground any help at all? 
This, unfortunately, is a question the available records 
do not wholly answer. But they do furnish some clues. 
From the evidence at hand, it seems very likely that the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were seeking to 
prevent the British from stealing a march in the juris- 
dictional squabble over Indochina between SEAC and the 
Cnina Theater. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that 
unless the United States furnished at least token aid to 
the French, the British Chiefs might offer to let Admiral 
Mountbatten render substantial assistance from SEAC. In 
that event, not only would the matter of Admiral Mountbatten'ts 
operations in Indochina be further complicated, but urgently 
needed American resources might be diverted from China. 
If, for example, Admiral Mountbatten should employ transport 
planes to aid the French, his total requirements for SEAC 
would be increased, and the transfer of planes from the 
India-~Burma to the China Theater might be delayed. Whether 
the Chiefs communicated this view to the President is not 
apparent from the records, but it seems most likely that 
they did. 


such advice from his military advisors doubtless would 
have been sufficient to persuade the President to give 
token aid to the French underground. But it seems very 
probable that he was motivated less by military than by 
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Whether President Roosevelt would have accepted 
Churchill's plan for settling the dispute over Indochina 
will never be known. For the day after Churchill advanced 
it, the President died very Suddenly at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, of a cerebral hemorrhage. His successor, 
President Truman, did not insist that General Wedemeyer 
be permitted to control all Allied operations in 
Indochina, no doubt realizing that the British would never 
consent. Nor did President Truman accept Churchill's 
proposal that the two heads of state issue joint directives 
to Admiral Mountbatten and General Wedemeyer. Instead, 
he preferred to leave such matters to his military 
advisors. In these circumstances, the British and American 
Chiefs of Staff directed Admiral Mountbatten and General 
Wedemeyer to coordinate their activities in Indochina and 
to refer to their respective Chiefs of Staff any dispute 
they could not settle themselves. This agreement was 
probably the best the United States could obtain with the 
British under conditions then existing. But it fell far 
snort of settling the jurisdictional dispute over Indochina. + 


Concerning the policy President Roosevelt would have 
pursued toward Indochina had he lived, one can only 
speculate. It would appear, however, that before his 
death he had abandoned the idea of an internaticnal 
trusteeship. To be sure, he had discussed such a , 
trusteeship with Stalin at Yalta, and both had agreed it 
was desirable. But further than this they did not 29. 
Then, on 3 April, just nine days before his death, the 
President had approved the release of the following 
statement by his Secretary of State: 


As. to territorial trusteeship, it appeared 
desirable that the governments represented at 
Yalta, in consultation with the Chinese 


16. (TS) Msg, PM to Pres, 17 Mar 45; (TS) Dft Msg, 
Pres to PM, 21 Mar 45 (pencilled notation indicates it 
was sent "without substantial change" on 22 Mar 45), 
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Government and the French Provisional 
Government, should endeavor to formulate ` 
proposals for submission to the San Francisco 
Conference for a trusteeship structure as a 
part of the general organization. This 
trusteeship structure, it was felt, should 

be defined to'permit the Placine “under Tb of 
the territories taken from the enemy in ‘thire 
war, aS might be agreed upon at a later date, 
and .also such territories as mignt voluntarily 


ye ne ey EY 
be placed under trusteeship. 


When this statement was released, General de Gaulle had 
made it very clear that the government of France expected 
a proposed Indochina federation to function within the 
framework of the "French Union." Therefore, the 

President must have realized when he approved this state- 
ment that France would never agree to a trusteeship. 

And with the strong support the French could count on 
from the British and the Dutch, the prospect of establish- 
ing a trusteeship against the wishes of the French was 
virtually eliminated. 


Truman Policy 


The day after President Roosevelt died, members of 
the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee began to 
challenge his policy toward Indochina. They were clearly 
dissatisfied with it. Speaking for the War Department, 
Mr. Robert A. Lovett complained that the lack of a clear- 
cut American policy had seriously embarrassed the military 
authorities in answering French requests for aid. He also 
thought the late President's Droni bs ¢ien against discussing 
American policy toward Indochina should be removed. 

Mr. H. Freeman Matthews, Chief of the State Department's 
Division of European Affairs declared that "the time has 
come when our position must be clarified." Other members 
of SWNCC strongly agreed, and it was decided that the 
State Department should seek to obtain from President 
Truman a precise definition of American policy toward 
Indochina. ) 


See. (T9) Ses 1200/13, 27 Apr 45, CCS 370 France 
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political considerations; that his main reason for aiding 
the resistants was his own determination to prevent an 
Anglo-French coalition from exploiting the situation in 
Indochina in a manner best calculated to restore the status 
quo ante bellum to Southeast Asia. This interpretation 

is consistent with the President's many statements on 
Indochina. It is also Supported by his charge to General 
Wedemeyer to mee ene British and French political activities 
in that area.tl5 l 


One thing is certain: the President dig try to prevent 
the British from obtaining the whip hand in the jurisdic- 
tional struggle over Indochina. On lf March, when the ques- 
tion of American aid to Indochina was still under study, 
Churchill once again raised the issue of theater responsi- 
bility for Indochina. He asked the President to affirm the 
"gentlemen's agreement" between Admiral Mountbatten and the 
Generalissimo as applying to "pre-occupational activities” 
and to agree to a "full and frank exchange of intentions, 
plans and intelligence between Wedemeyer and Mountbatten." 
The President countered with the proposal that Churchill 
agree that "all military operations in Indo-China, regard- 
less of their nature, be coordinated by General Wedemeyer 
as Chief of Staff to the Generalissimo. .. . This would 
place on Wedemeyer the normal responsibilities of a theater 
commander and . . . provide coordination between the exten- 
Sive Chinese and American operations in indo-China and any 
operations by Mountbatten which may be necessary." As to 
Churchill's proposal for a full exchange of views between 
Admiral Mountbatten and General Wedemeyer, the President 
agreed that this was highly desirable. 


| Not unexpectedly, the Prime Minister refused to accept 
the President's proposal that General Wedemeyer assume 
Coward Indochina the responsibilities of a theater commander. 
All Churchill would agree to was that he and the President 
direct their respective commanders to effect "the closest 
correlation of Allied military interest in that area." And 
the directive Churchill offered to send Admiral Mountbatten 
to effect such correlation was carefully phrased to give 
the commander virtual carte blanche in Indochina. 
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attached to it. For the President had accepted only 
French assistance that Syncnronized with operations 
already planned against Japan. And he had emphasized 

that the extent of such assistance would depend primarily 
On transport, adding that the problem of transport for the 
war against Japan involved three times the. tonnage required 
for the war against Germany. Purthermore, the President 
had stressed that it would be up to General MacArthur to 
decide how the French military contribution could best be 
utilized. Clearly, the President's acceptance of French 
participation in the war against Japan was not a commit- 
ment to revise American Strategy to help the Prench 

regain Indochina.19 


When tne French followed up this Truman-Bidault con- 
ference with an offer to place two divisions "at the 
entire disposal of the American Command," the difficulties 
of synchronizing French assistance with American operations 
soon became apparent. In Submitting this offer, General 
de Saint-Didier estimated that the 9th Colonial Infantry 
Division would be ready to embark from France by the end 
of June, the Ist Colonial Infantry Division by the end of 
July. Their equipment, of course, would have to be 
Turnished by the Americans. 


This offer raised some knotty problems for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. When, how, and where should. these. troops 
be used? The first of these questions proved the simplest. 
Owing to the shipping problem, these divisions could not 
be moved till months after the dates so optimistically 
advanced by General de Saint-Didier nor committed to action 
before the spring of 1946, seeking answers to the other- 
questions, the Chiefs consulted General MacArthur. General 
MacArthur expressed the greatest admiration for the- 
fighting qualities of French troops, but he did not want 
them introduced during the initial assault on Japan, lest 
they greatly weaken it. He advised the Chiefs that, if 
French troops were furnished him, they should be made 
available with the "reenforcement echelons." Admiral 


, .. +9. (C) Doc B-1, Msg, Stettinius to Grew, EOC-1608, - 
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King was less enthusiastic than General MacArthur about the 
French proposal, He believed that the disadvantages of 
employing French troops in operations against Japan would 
actually outweigh the advantages. Therefore, he urged that 
General de Saint-Didier's offer be referred to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, and he expressed the hove that the 

British could arrange to use the proffered divisions under 
British command. 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff achieved a partial 
solution of these problems at the Potsdam Conference, 
almost two months after the French submitted their offer. 
On 19 July the Combined Chiefs of Staff informed General 
de Saint-Didier that his proposal had been accepted in 
principle, with the understanding that the questions of 
where and under whose command the French divisions should 
serve would be settled later. This arrangement reflected 
the views of the British Chiefs of Staff, who thought the 
French forces should be employed "in due course” in 
Indochina and wanted to put off deciding whether they 
should serve under a British or an American command. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff also told General de Saint- 
Didier that the French were expected to make maximum use 
of equipment already furnished them under the North 
African and Metropolitan Rearmament Programs. And, 
finally, they informed him that, because of shipping and 
other requirements in the Pacific, the French divisions 
could not be moved from France for several months nor 
committed to operations prior to the spring of 1946. 


General de Saint-Didier expressed his pleasure over 
this acceptance of his offer, but objected that to equip 
French troops with material from the North African and 
Metropolitan Rearmament Programs would not be satisfactory. 
For one reason, a large part of this equipment had 
deteriorated through use in the campaigns in Italy, 
France, and Germany. ‘Furthermore, the French Army needed 
it for its mission of occupying Germany. Therefore, 
General de Saint-Didier urged that General Eisenhower be 
consulted on this problem, so that further discussions 
could be held on a "solid basis." 


But operations in the Pacific were racing to a climax, 
and shortly after General de Saint-Didier submitted his 
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Mr. Matthews subsequently drafted a memorandum ask- 
ing President Truman to agree to several changes in the 
Roosevelt policy, and it was submitted to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for review. The most important of these proposed 
changes were as follows: (1) the United States should 
neither oppose the restoration of Indochina to France nor 
take any action toward French overseas. possessions that 
it was unwilling to take toward those of its other Allies; 
and (2) French offers to participate in the war against 
Japan should be accepted as desirable in principle and 
judged on their military merits. Though the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff found no objection to the military implications 
of these proposals, Mr. Matthews! memorandum never reached 
the President. For there was such a disagreement over it 
in the State Department that it had to be withdrawn. 
Nevertheless, this memorandum was important. Not only did 
it reflect the thinking of Mr. Matthews and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: it also pginted the direction American 
policy was about to take, 


The month of May brought several occasions for French 
rejoicing. On the seventh, their traditional enemy , 
Germany, surrendered unconditionally to the Allies. At 
about the same time, M. Georges Bidault, the French 
Foreign Minister, received the first genuine assurance 
Since the landings in North Africa that the United States 
would not oppose the return of Indochina to France. He 
was perhaps surprised, though, when informed by Mr. 
Stettinius that the record was "entirely innocent of any 
official statement of this government questioning, even 
by implication, French sovereignty over. Indo-China." 
Then, on 19 May, President Truman himself accepted in 
principle an offer from General de Gaulle of French 
participation in the war against Japan. After almost two 
years of submitting such offers, the French had finally 
had one accepted. 


But if M. Bidault experienced a feeling of elation 
on hearing the President's acceptance, he also had cause 
for misgivings over the reservations the President 
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request, the war ended. Further American action on the 
French proposal was suspended when the Combined Chiefs 

of Staff decided that the French should refer all such 

problems directly to tne British Chiefs of Staff in . 


_ London. 20 


Immediate Postwar Policy 


Wnen Japan surrendered, whatever hoves the french 
may have had for American aid in regaining Indochina were 
soon dispelled. At Potsdam the United States had turned 
its back on that area. Eager to rid themselves of encum- 
brances to the all-out prosecution of the war against 
Japan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had agreed that the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff should extend Admiral Mountbatten's 
southeast Asia Command. to include that part of Indochina 
south of the 16th parallel. Northern Indochina remained 
in the China Theater, under the responsibility of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai~shek. Subsequently, General 
MacArthur, as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
directed all Japanese forces in those two areas of Indochina 
to surrender to Admiral Mountbatten and the Generalissimo 
respectively. Thus official responsibility for disarming 
the Japanese in Inaochina fell to the British and the 
Chinese, 21 | 


Both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the State Department 
were pleased with this arrangement. Engrossed as they were 
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with the problems of Japan and Germany, with events in 
China, and with "bringing the boys home," the Chiefs did 
not look for additional responsibility in Indochina. And 
if they had, they probably would nave met with objections 
from the State Department. For American policy toward 
Indochina, as described by Mr. Dean Acheson, was neither 
to’ oppose the restoration of French control nor to assist 
it by force. Moreover, Mr. Acheson said, American will- 
ingness to see French control reestablished assumed that 
French claims to the support of the people of Indochina 
were "borne out by events. 


The, French soon learned that the United States would 
not be a party to those events. When Admiral Fenard 
asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff about arrangements for the 
Japanese surrender in Indochina, he was referred to 
Admiral Mountbatten and to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
He. was told, however, that "the United States supports 
French presence in connection with.Japanese surrenders" 
in both northern and southern Indochina. When Admiral 
Fenard asked the Combined Chiefs of Staff to transport to 
Indochina the French forces previousiy offered for employ- 
ment against Japan, tne Joint Chiefs of Staff eagerly 
accepted a British proposal that the French send all such 


requests directly to the British Chiefs of Staff in London. 


And when the French Military Mission to the United States 
asked the Combined Chiefs of Staff to transport by plane 
from China to Indochina General Alessandri and his detach- 
ment of 5,000 men, it was the American Chiefs who drafted 
the memo denying this request. "The movement of French 
forces from China into French Indo- China," the Chiefs 
asserted, "is a matter for consideration by the Chinese 
and French governments." Besides, American aircraft 

were "fully committed to other urgent tasks and cannot 

be diverted at this time from the accomplishment of 

those duties. This explanation was fully acceptable: to 
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the British Chiefs, who amended the memorandum, however, 
to indicate that British aircraft also were unable to fly 
in General Alessandri and his men.23 = 


Special precautions were taken to avoid American 
involvement in either British or Chinese occupation policy. 
In the Chinese zone, American liaison teams were attached 
to Chinese forces, but their role was to assist in the 
supply and movement of Chinese troops. OSS personnel 
also were present in the Chinese zone. Indeed, some of 
them had been there since March 1945, when the United 

States decided to aid the French resistance forces. But 
during the occupation they were under strict orders to dis- 
associate themselves from the French and to remain aloof 
from Sino-French-Ammanese relations, lest they place the 
United States "right in the middle." Their role during 
the occupation was limited to aiding prisoners of war and 
internees. Nor were. these directives to be taken Lisnicly 
When General Wedemeyer heard that members of the OSS had 
interceded in Franco-Ammanese disputes, he ordered all 
uniformed OSS BRrsonnel withdrawn from the Chinese zone 
of occupation. 


Even before Japan Surrendered, the United States had 
begun to consider how to avoid involvement in British “` 


23. (U) JCS 1475, 17 Aug 45, CCS 387 Japan (2-7-45) 
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occupation policies. On 11 August the American Consul at 
Colombo, Mr. Calvin H. Oakes, informed the State Department 
that British members of the Southeast Asia Command seemed 
perturbed because the war might end before they could 


mount an operation considered important to British prestige. 


Mr. Oakes also stated that if an appreciable length of time 
should elapse between the end of the war and the beginning 
of this operation, it would appear that the British were 


Substituting their own occupation for a Japanese occupation. 


In these circumstances, he wondered if the State Department 
wanted to continue American participation in SEAC after 
the Japanese surrendered. 


On this question the State Department and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff took different positions. ‘The Assistant 
secretary of State believed the United States should 


participate in SEAC at least until American consulates were . 


established in Thailand and in other important listening 
posts within area of the Southeast Asia Command. The 
Chiefs demurred. They felt that, since the United states 
had already withdrawn all its combat forces from SEAC and 
would not participate further in SEAC operations, con- 
tinued American participation on a reduced basis would 

be ineffective and American influence "practically nil." 
Moreover, the Chiefs believed that the required American 
consulates could be established without maintaining the 
Allied character of SEAC. Therefore, they recommended that 
official American representation give way immediately to 
an American liaison section at, but independent of, Lord 
Mountbatten's headquarters. | 


On 14 September the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that it 
approved their recommendations but wanted to delay American 
withdrawal until Lord Mountbatten had reached a military 
agreement with the Thai Government. Here matters rested 
for another month. Then on 15 October the State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee asked the Chiefs to notify the 
British immediately of their intentions to withdraw from 
SEAC. "Prompt action in this connection is particularly 
necessary," .SWNCC stated, “in order that the implication 
of United States participation in Southeast Asia Command 
policies and activities in the Netherlands East Indies 
and Indo-China may be eliminated immediately." 
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Gn 2 November 1545 official American represen tat.on | 
st SEAC zeve way to a section maving Liaison Toe Ca eS 
Gay Ses Wiel ter tie 2a tCe 10r Ot hee E e yon ib ages se cae] e Oe 
$e -SuAC Apo 20 es WEE ervl rely eliminated was a moco point, 
Sor, Ole Of Gel-evence <C &. SY. ice request to avoid 
Fup o a’ tae so 21S Ss eg oe Suodacane tneir withsarawel 
until Tanuery 19L6,22 

: 

mha United Stetes coservel 2 strict “hands off" 
stes -u5s sowarGé Britisn enc Chinese occupation poiicies 
ancii lste December 1945, when the Britisn Chiefs of Starr 
seryed notice tnab Britisn Forces wovic be witencrawn 
“ror, Indocninea. They informead tne vcint Shiefs or Starr 
“ast tne British witnérawal would be substantiaily com- 
cletec oy the end of January i946, at which time mest of 
the Javanese would have been disarmec., It Wishv.oc mees 
essary, however, to leave benind one origade wo guard 
Gisarmec Japanese in the Cap Sv. Jacques area untii Prenen 
Forces were able to assume that task, in any evenv, tne 
Sritish wanted the Joint Chiefs of Staff to agree ihat 
wnen sae Commander of the 20th Indian Division Witrarew, 
all of southern Indochine, with the possible excepcion or 
tne Cap St. Jacques region would be removea from Acacmiral 


Mountoatten's responsibility. Ther Bracisn) dia nov 
specily who would finish repatriati Lng ne Japanese, out, 
by references to the builäup of French forces in Indocnina, 
sney left the impression that the French would assume onat 
responsibility. 

rom the attitude taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
this proposal, it would seem that the United States nad 
not decided whether iv wanted French sovereignty restored 
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“OC anccchina, on 23 Januar tne Chiefs -nĪorreė the eames 
War-Nevy Coordinating Committee that te vransľen gs Cie 
“rench the Sa e for wevatriating one Japanese ee 
Southern Indochine woulda in erfect admit France so a (ew 
Ccus: Status with che other Allied DOWErS in enforcing iha 
Surrender terms, Fy unat event. the terms pr Gereral 

CLEN No. LETOV DAE Surrender oF vadvensese ll tary Pe ag ae aes 
ToS hears vO De WCnezotlated g- one SOvernmens Level 
morscver, ULE French might setes SuUCn an Ceportunity oO 
cemeand the return of ali of indochina vO tneivr CCIE oO? 
arom ies militery Viewpoint, cune Chiefs Drererrec eae 

tne British remain in -ndochina Until the last JaDaNess 

LEG Deen Qisermed ang Cvacuated. Tais DOSivion wes aporoves 
Dy eae State-War-Nevy Coordinating Committee, and on 

T reoruary the Chiefs asked the Sritish te revaln contro? 
OD Indochina UNTIL the last Japanese fad been “EVE Cri ated 
Otherwise, tne Chiefs Stated, it migni pe necessary to 
renegotiate the terms of General Graer No. 2 


fhe British Chiefs rejected this request, 


i 
repiy they said: "On the Britisn side at any rate, it has 
always been the intention that the French ang the Dutch 
Snoulied resume reSponsibility Por their Own territories as 
Soon as they are ine POSition to do So ang it is Felt thas 
une resumption of this control cannot possibly await tne 


repatriation of all the Japanese, which may taxe some Tiree 
Years to complete! But the Sritish were Willing to con 
promise. As an interim measure, Lord Mountbatten would 
transfer to the French TULL responsivility Lor soutnern 
indocnina but continue to represent the Allieg powers 

there for the limitee Purpose of revatriating tne Japanese. 
Inis arrangement, the British Chiefs pointed out, would 
eliminate any necessity for the French commander to deal 


a 


The Joint Chiefs of Stare bromptly accepted the Britis: 
Proposal .26 indeed, they could hardly have done other- 
wise, for they had been informed by General Wedemeyer tnat 
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the Chinese also were preparing to withdraw from Indochina. 
Subsequently, General de Saint-Didier asked the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff to approve a Franco-Chinese military 
agreement by which French troops would relieve Chinese 
forces in northern Indochina by 31 March 1946. Simultane- 
ously, the French Embassy raised this question with the. 
State Department. 


Taking the position that such an agreement was a 
matter for the French and the Chinese Governments, the 
State Department and the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved 
this arrangement. Accordingly, the Chiefs drafted the 
reply which the Combined Chiefs of Staff forwarded to 
General de Saint-Didier. On 3 April the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff informed him that they accepted the Franco-Chinese 
agreement. Since their acceptance would bring all of 
Indochina under French control, they asked that the French 
military commander assume responsibility for disarming and 
evacuating the Japanese from northern Indochina. As to 
southern Indochina, Admiral Mountbatten would be directed 
to make the necessary arrangements to transfer his respon- 
sibility there to the French commander. 


On 8 May the British Chiefs informed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that Lord Mountbatten had arranged for the 
French to assume the task of disarming and evacuating the 
Japanese from southern Indochina. The time set for this 
ae a transfer of responsibility was 13 May 1946 at 
2400. 7 


27. (S) Msg, Wedemeyer to JCS, CFB-24359, CM-IN-5928, 
27 Feb 46; (U) Memo, Fr MA, in US to CCS, "Replacement 
by the French of Chinese Troops Occupying Northern Indo- 
China,’ 12 Mar 46; (U) SWN-4O17, Memo, SWNCC Secy to JCS 
Secy, “Relief of Chinese Forces in Northern Indo-China 
by French Forces," 14 Mar 46, w/encils; (S) JCS 1200/18; 
21 Mar 463 (S) CCS 951/1, 3 Apr 46; (S) Memo, ccs Secys 
to Fr MA, "Relief by French Forces of Chinese Troops 
Occupying North Indo-China," 3 Apr 46; (S) ccs 951/3, Memo 
by RECOS, “Transfer of Responsibility to the French 
Authorities for Disarmament and Repatriation of Japanese 
from French Indo-China," 8 May 46. All in same file. 
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Thus did the British and the American Governments 
come to recognize French authority over all Indochina. 
Whether the French could persuade the natives to accept 
it remained to be seen. 


In reviewing American policy toward Indochina from 
Pearl Harbor to the end of the British and Chinese 
occupations, several questions naturally arise: Did either 
President Roosevelt's or President Truman's wartime policy 
delay the restoration of French sovereignty? Did America's 
immediate postwar policy delay that restoration?” What _ 
might the United States have done, that it did not do, to 
D peace to Indochina? ' 


President Roosevelt, to be sure, did not help the 
French reestablish their control. From Casablanca to | 
Yalta he spoke -of placing Indochina under a trusteeship. 
But shortly before his death, he apparently abandoned that 
idea. In any event, it would be difficult to show that his 
policy postponed the restoration of French control. It 
must be remembered not only that the President died before 
VE Day, but that the Combined Chiefs of Staff believed it 
militarily unsound to employ French troops against the 
Japanese prior to the defeat of Germany. Furthermore, 
those- who shaped America's Pacific strategy did not con- 
template a campaign to-liberate Indochina; either before 
the President's death or after. > 


TE would be even more difficult to show that President 


Truman's wartime policy postponed the return of the French | 


to Indochina. Indeed, Mr. Truman showed more ‘sympathy — 
than his predecessor toward French desires. He did not 
object to the restoration of French control, and ne 
accepted in principle French participation in the war 
against Japan, leaving it to his military advisors to 
decide what contribution the French should make. .For - 
military reasons, neither General MacArthur nor the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were eager to use French troops in the 
assault on Japan. And though the Chiefs seemed inclined 
to agree that French troops might eventually serve under 
British command in a campaign to liberate Indochina, the 
war ended before French troops could be committed. 
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When Japan surrendered, there were three obvious 
policies the United States might have pursued toward 
Indochina: (1) help restore it to the French; (2) help 
the Indochinese toward eventual independence by establish- 
ing a trusteeship; or (3) observe a "hands-off" attitude. 
Accepting the first would have entailed the use of 
American troops or resources. And the American public 
undoubtedly would have complained about aiding French 
imperiaiism and delaying the demobilization of American 
servicemen. The second policy had virtually been pre- 
cluded by a provision of the United Nations Charter that 
would have required French consent to the establishment 
of a trusteeship. The United States chose the third 
course, and tert the solution to the Indochina problem 
to the French, Indochinese, British, and Chinese. 


Possibly, an international trusteeship might have 
brought better results than the restoration of French 
rule. But such a solution was strongly opposed by the 
French and British, and even President Roosevelt did not 
advance the idea with sufficient vigor to obtain its 
acceptance. Nor can anyone say for certain that it would 
have worked. In retrospect, then, it appears, that given 
the situation from Pearl Harbor to the return of French 
rule, the United States followed the course that at the 
time seemed most suited to its own interests. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INDOCHINA DURING THE WAR YEARS 


Bir cn. and Early Development of the Viet Minh 


In the spring of 1941 a group of Vietnamese national- 
ists meeting in South China founded the Viet Minn League. 


' Little fanfare attended the birth of the League, and the 


event went largely unnoticed by the statesmen and soldiers 
or the western world. Initially the Viet Minh League seemed 
to be only another of the myriad national groupings that 
functioned ineffectually outside their homelands. Yet, in 
little more than a decade it was to become the vehicle 

of Communist domination over approximately half of Viet 

Nam, 


For years Vietnamese revolutionaries had sought 
Sanctuary in South China whenever the French police began 
to breathe too heavily on their necks. With the outbreak 
of the war these dissident elements were soon augmented by 
a new flow of Indochinese nationalists over the border. 
Tnougn often pledged to different parties, these new- 
comers shared a common goal. They aimed at the explusion 
of both the Japanese and the French from Indochina, and 
the creation of an independent Viet Nan. Rightly they 


reasoned that their closest and most promising source of 


aid was China, for the Kuomintang had an important stake 
in Indochina. In the prewar years China had permitted 
French economic penetration of Yunnan in return for access 
to the Gulf of Tonkin. Then in the hour of China's 
greatest need the French had closed the Yunnan Railroad 

to Chinese supplies. Also, Indochina had become an 
important base of Japanese operations against South China. 
"It became a matter of direct military concern to the 
Chinese National Government to strike a blow against the 
Japanese in this area. The utilization of Vietnamese 

for espionage purposes and the creation of a local mili- 
tary force against the Japanese became a military neces- 
sity. The remnants of the nationalist parties and sroups 
in exile began to reform their ranks and vie for support 
from the Chinese," 
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The Viet Minh was conceived by Vietnamese Communists, 
and from the start the League was dominated and directed 
by the members of the Indochinese Communist Party. Under 
the leadership of Ho Chi Minh, the Party, in a classical 
Communist tactic, planned and worked for a united front 
to which parties and groups of virtually every political 
Shade could adhere. To win these adherents the Communists 
piayed upon the nationalistic feelings of the exiles, 
Shrewdly, the members of the Party. soft-pedaled orthodox 
Communism, and emphasized independence and its benefits. 
They were well aware, however, that the independence of 
Indochina would have to wait until after'the war. And . 
any help they might give during the struggle to the Allies 
would strengthen their case. In the meantime they could as 
part of the Viet Minh improve their organization; increase 
‘their numbers, and strengthen their military elements. 

The Viet Minh, therefore, made collaboration with the 
Allied nations in the war against Japan a cardinal tenet 
of its policy. 


Before long, however, the Viet Minh ran into serious 
trouble with the Chiang Kai-shek government. Ever dis- - 
trustful of Communists, the Kuomintang was displeased’ that 
Ho Chi Minh and his followers dominated the Viet Minh. 

To restore the balance of leadership in the Indochinese 
Nationalist movement the Chinese decided to sponsor and 
Support a rival league, a league whose parties and leader- 
ship might be more easily persuaded that the future of 
Indochina was indissolubly linked with China's future. 


In April 1942 the Chinese arrested Ho Chi Minh as a- 
"French Spy,’ and in October of the same year .the Viet, Nam | 
Revolutionary League (Dong Minh Hoi) was founded under cir tad a 
the aegis of Chinese Marshal Chang Fa-Kuei. Most of the me Fs: 
leadership of this new League was provided by. the VNQDD, , GESI 
or the Viet Nam Nationalist Party, which was strongly ` may 
pro-Chinese. "The program of the Dong Minh Hoi wee | HE 
modeled broadly on that of the Chinese Kuomintang. '.>. p 
It sought the liberation of Indochina from the French and a 
the Japanese and envisaged close cooperation between ) 
Vietnam and China. Organizationally, the Dong Minh Hoi 
was set up as a pear formation to work in close 


2. Ibid., pp. 60-63, 
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liaison with the Chinese Nationalist Army. It also main- 
tained an espionage network in northern Tonkin centering 
on Moncay, Hanoi, and Haiphong." 


The Viet Minh League, despite Chinese hostility 
towards its leadership, lost no time in affiliating with 
the new League, but the Viet Minh preserved its extensive 
and separate organization. The Chinese permitted the 
Viet Minh this autonomy in their own interest; “tor tAaey 
Soon discovered that "only the Viet Minh had a network of 
cells throughout the Vietnamese lands, which it had 
inherited from the Communist Party and its affiliates."4 


In June of 1943 the Chinese went a step farther. 
Marshal Chang Fa-Kuei released Ho Chi Minn from prison 
SO that he might improve the espionage activities of 
the Viet Minh and other political groups in Indochina, 
As the most prominent leader of the Viet Minh, Ho Chi Minh 
was made a member of the Central Committee of the Dong 
Minh Hoi, but his main efforts were devoted almost exclusively 
to strengthening the ranks and organization of the Viet | 
Minh in Indochina. The Viet Minh, as well as the other 
affiliates of the Dong Minh Hoi received a monthly stipend, 
military equipment, and military training from the Chinese, 
who before very long had cause_to regret aid given to 
Ho Chi Minh and his followers. . 


Though the Dong Minh Hoi was, theoretically, a work- 
ing coalition, in fact the Viet Minh never merged its 
organization with the others. Indeed, Viet Minh and the 
Dong Minh Hoi waged an under-the-surface but constant 
Struggle for leadership of the nationalist movement, for 
mass Support in Indochina, and for Chinese and American 
aid. This friction ran counter to Chinese plans, and in 
March 1944 the Kuomintang made another effort to redis 
tribute the balance of power. 


Under Chinese auspices a nationalist congress was 
convoked at Liuchow, in March 1944, and a republican 
government for the future state of Viet Nam was selected. 


2 LOVe.. 5 Dis. 68. 
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Ho Chi Minh was to be one of several ministers, and the 
Viet Minh one of several forces in the new government. 
However, the creation of this provisional government 
increased rather than decreased the power and prestige 
of Ho Chi Minh and his followers. The Viet Minh had 
the only weli-knit organization functioning in Indochina, 
and it used the organization to convince the population 
that the Viet Minh alone spoke in the name of the united 
revolutionary parties and the new government; that the 
Viet Minh alone was capable of leading the fight for 
independence; and that Ho Chi Minh was the great champion 
of their cause. By August 1944 the Viet Minh claimed a` 
membership of 220,000 in Tonkin alone. French sources, 
. however, credited the League with only 50,000 followers." 
Inevitably, the growing strength of the Viet Minh’ 
re~aroused the Chinese distrust and fear of Viet Minh 
intentions. Relations between the two grew steadily 
worse, so the Viet Minh tried to get American support. 
"Tt offered the Allies co-operation in the war and asked 
in return that the great powers, particularly the United 
States, give. the Vietnamese: military support and recognize 
their eventual independence under the Atlantic Charter." O, 
No such support or recognition was granted but the Viet 
Minh did succeed in establishing relations with American 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) groups and French 
resistance elements.? 


Meanwhile in northern Tonkin a new and formidable 
Figure began to emerge, Vo Nguyen Giap, the leader. of . 
Viet Minh guerrilla forces. A Doctor of Law and a member 
of the Indochinese Communist Party, Giap fled to China 
with the outbreak of war. At Yenan, the Chinese Communist 
‘capital, he studied guerrilla tactics and learned his 
lessons well. Returning to his-homeland in 1943, Giap 
became chief of all Viet Minh clandestine activity. In 
his activities Giap combined persuasion with terrorism, 
converting and recruiting the Indochinese who were sus-, 
ceptible to persuasion and terrorizing those who were not. 


6. Philippe Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam de 1940- 


1952 (Paris, 1952), p. 109. 


7. (S) Geneva ‘Conf.Baekgrownd Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 24. 


8. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 97. 
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In addition to espionage and the harassment of the 
Japanese, Giap's guerrillas also helped American aviators 
shot down in Indochina to reach safety in South China. But 
his main efforts were always directed toward building UD 
the strength and military capabilities of his force. 


By the end of 1944 Giap had built up a force of 
approximately 10,000 hardy guerrillas that kept the Vichy 


French and Japanese detachments in border areas in an almost 


constant state of alert. The force Giap created during 
this period was the nucleus of the Viet Minh army that 
would in the fall of 1950 drive the French out of their 
strong bordér positions, and in the spring of 1954 defeat 
a strong French force in pitched battle at Dien Bien Phu. 


French Activities in Indochina, January 1943-March 1945 


l During World War II while Ho Chi Minh and Giap pre- 
pared for the struggle that would follow the fall of 
Japan, the French made preparations of their own. 


From the beginning the Free French never lost sight 
of Indochina's importance to France. During the war 
de Gaulle and his advisers devoted a great deal of time 
and effort to charting the future of Indochina as part of 
the French Empire. They worked unceasingly to secure 
United States agreement for French participation in the 
war against Japan, hoping thereby to bring Indochina back 
into the fold of the French Empire. At the same time 
they watched jealously for any indication:of Allied designs 
on their Far Eastern territory and were not reluctant to 
State their own plans for the future of Indochina. 


On 7 December 1943, for example, the French Committee 
of National Liberation announced: 


i France solemniy repudiates every act and 
every cession of territory that may have been accom- 
plished in complete disregard of her rights and of | 
her NEE EERDS 


LO: EN Sainteny, Histoire d'une Paix Manquee 
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=a France will not fail to remember ene 
proud ‘and loyal attitude of the Indo-Chinese. 
peoples, the resistance which by our side’ they 
opposed to Japan and to Siam, the faithful bonds 
which tied them to the French community. 

To these people who have been able to assert 
both their national feeling and their responsi- 
bility, the French mean to give a new political 
status by which, within the French community and 
within the framework of the federal organization, 
the franchises of the different countries of the 
Union will be reshaped and established on a wider 
Scope; a status whose institutions will have a more 
liberal character without losing the features of 
Indo-Chinese traditions and civilization, and 
whereby at last, all Indo-Chinese citizens will 
have access to every position and every public 
office of the state. 

With this reform of the political status, 
there will be a recasting of the economic status 
of the Union which, based on a system of autonomy 
concerned with customs and taxes, will ensure its 
own prosperity and contribute to that of the 
neighboring countries as well.ll 


The Free French did not, however, limit themselves 
merely to making proclamations. They organized a resistance 
movement in Indochina that eventually included the French 
military forces and a substantial part of the civilian 
Frenchmen of the country. In the end Admiral PROK him- 
self took his orders from de Gaulle. 


After the fall of France few Frenchmen chose to risk 
open adnerence to de Gaulle. But as the fortunes of the 
Allies and Free French rose, more and more joined the 
ranks of de Gaulle supporters. In 1943 de Gaulle estab- 
lished a Free French mission in Calcutta and another in 
Kunming with the task of "maintaining a discreet contact 
between our Brench comrades who remained in Indochina and 
Free France."l2 A year later de Gaulle officially 
appointed General Mordant to lead the resistance movement. 


li. "French Committee's Statement on Indochina," The 


United Nations Review, vol. IV, 15 Jan 44, p. 16 
L ainteny, istoire d'une Paix Manquee, p. 21. 
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And Admiral Decoux, after consulting with de Gaulle's 
government, established a new Council with General Mordant 
as Vice President. 


The French mission in Kunming received little encour- 
agement or help from the Americans and Chinese, who reflected 
the cautious attitude of their governments toward the future 
of Indochina, In Calcutta, however, it was quite a different 
story. The British were more than willing to help France 
regain its prewar positions in Indochina. Although’ Indo- 
china was-in the China Theater of Operations, the British 
were soon dropping agents, arms, and equipment into Tonkin, 
haos, Cochinchina, and Annam. 


Unfortunately for the French, the Japanese were well 
abreast of the resistance movement's progress. The secret 
of the movement was no secret at all. The resistance was 
common talk among the white men in Indochina, and in Saigon 
every Frenchman knew that Mordant was the head of the move- 
ment. Some of the air drops fell into Japanese hands and 
Indochinese agents in Japanese employ provided a steady flow 
of information. But the Japanese chose to bide their time. 


' Meanwhile the French, who had their own intelli- 
gence sources, began to receive reports that the 
Japanese, too, were planning a showdown. And in January 
1945 General Mordant drew up a plan of operations for use 
in the event of a Japanese attack on French forces. This 
plan called for a gradual withdrawal of the French Army 
from the population centers to the mountain regions of 
Tonkin and Laos where guerrilla operations would be carried 
out against the Japanese. In January the plan was approved 
by the French Government in Paris, ang the deployment of 
troops was initiated according to plan.1 


Meanwhile the Japanese had begun to suspect that 
Indochina would soon be invaded by an American amphibious 
assauit. And they feared that unless they disposed of the 
French Army, Japanese troops would be attacked from the 
front and rear simultaneously. French troop movements and 
increased aerial activity seemed to indicate an attack in 
the very near future. The Japanese decided, therefore, to 
Strike Tirst: 


ne Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 121. 
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In the evening of 9 March the Japanese demanded that 
Admiral Decoux place all French armed forces in: Indochina 
under Japanese command. Any delay would be interpreted as 
a refusal. That night the Japanese troops, already deploy- 
ed, attacked the dispersed French forces. In less than 
twenty- four hours the French Army of Indochina was: 
destroyed as an effective military force. A handful of 
small units escaped to the mountains of Laos, and a few 
thousand men, under Generals Sabatier and Alessandri, _ 
made their way to South China but most of the French 
troops were rounded up by the Japanese and interned. 
General Mordant himself was captured and Admiral Decoux 
was taken into "protective custody. 


The "Independent" Government of Viet Nam 


| With considerable forethought the Japanese had pre- 
pared the overthrow of the French, politically as well as 
militarily. In anticipation of the 9 March coup they had 
encouraged the pro-Japanese nationalist parties to give 
up their underground activities and prepare to take over 
the government of Viet Nam. The Japanese protected the 
leaders of these parties from arrest by the French’ author- 
ities and permitted them to organize their followers. Thus, 
on 9 March the Japanese had two coalitions of parties as 
well as several other unaffiliated parties ready to- organize 
a native regime friendly to Japan. One of the party 
groups was the Viet Nam Restoration. League, which soon — 
absorbed the other organizations as affiliates añd became 
the dominant group of the coalition. . 


The Japanese lost no time in setting up a friendly 
Vietnamese government. Too few in number and unequip- 
ped to take over the whole government apparatus, they 
were forced to rely on the Vietnamese for the maintenance 
of services, utilities, and civil administration. On the 
day after the coup, 10 March, they announced that the 
country was "free" and proclaimed Bao Dai as Emperor of 
Viet Nam. 


Bao Dai was the direct descendant of a-famous 
prince of Annam who in the eighteenth century unified 


Cochinchina, Tonkin, and Annam into a single country 
of Viet Nam, and ascended the throne as Emperor. 


15. SD OIR No. 3708, pp. 53-54. 
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However, by 1925, the year Bao Dai took the throne, the 
powers and prerogatives of the royal house had been 
gradually whittled away until the Emperor served merely 
as a French-supported figurehead. Bao Dai'ts imperial 
government at Hue possessed no real authority in Annam, 
and not even tne semblance of authority in Tonkin and 
Cochinchina. The Emperor seemed content to while away 
nis days in Hue indulging his sybaritic tastes and co- 
operating wholeheartedly with the French administration, L6 
When, however, in March 1945, the Japanese promised him 
the chance to reunite Viet Nam, he revealed nis patri- 
otism and manifested a good deal of energy and skill. 


Later Bao Dai was to explain that tne French them- 
selves had ended their protectorate over Viet Nam by 
their failure to defend the country from the Japanese. 
"I could have accepted it /independence7 or refused it. 
But in the latter case they would have imposed their 
administration; also I chose what would save my people 
from the worst. And then they gave us our independence 
which was the first thing."1 


Bao Dai cooperated as fully witn the Japanese as he 
nad with the French, but within the narrow limits of 
authority permitted him by the Japanese, he attempted 
to unite and govern Viet Nam. 


On li March Bao Dai issued an imperial proclamation 
in which he abrogated the French-Annamese Treaty of 1886, 
pronounced Viet Nam an independent country, and pledged 


the adherence of co" Nam to the Japanese bloc of 
Greater East Asia.t 


l6. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 46. 
17. Le Monde, 23 Feb 46. (Translated by author.) 
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From the beginning, however, it was apparent to 
Bao Dai and his supporters that government by fiat could 
not endure long. It was essential that the new regime - 
have a broad base of national support. To rally this-support, 
Bao Dai tried to win further Japanese concessions to | 
Vietnamese nationalism, hoping to organize a government 
that would be more representative of the seething political 
forces of the country. On both scores he had but little 
SUCCESS s : 


Annam was ostensibly independent but the status of 
Tonkin and Cochinchina remained unresolved for several 
months, although in both parts of the country, as in 
Annam, Vietnamese functionaries took over the administra-: 
tion in the lower echelons. Supposedly, the Imperial 
Court was to appoint resident superiors to govern in 
Tonkin and Cochinchina. In fact, however, the Japanese 
kept control in their own hands. Like the French, the 
‚Japanese governed Cochinchina as a colony, merely replac- 
ing the French officials at the top of the administration 
with their own functionaries. Only when they saw clearly 
that their dream of a Greater East Asia was no longer 
realizable did the Japanese permit Viet Nam to incorporate 
Tonkin. They surrendered Cochinchina even more reluctantly, 
waiting until 8 August before they permitted Bao Dai to 
issue an paves edict officially joining Cochinchina to 
Viet Nan.~ | 


On 10 March the members of the existing Imperial 
Cabinet were all representatives of the mandarinate. It 
was obvious to all, including Bao Dai and the Cabinet.. 
itself, that the government was not representative of the 
political forces of the country. Bao Dai knew that with- 
out the support of these political forces and the popular 
will they reflected, a stable government for Viet Nam was 
not feasible. He tried repeatedly, therefore, to broaden 
the representation in,the government. In his effort to 
engage important and popular political figures for a new 
government, Bao Dai several times attempted to secure the 
services of Ngo Dinh Diem as Prime Minister. 


Ngo Dinh Diem was a Catholic mandarin of high reputa- 
tion. In 1933, at the age of 32, Diem had served as 
Minister of Interior and secretary of a government reform 
To. SD OTR No. 3708, pp. 55-56. 
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commission, but he had resigned from the government after 
only a few months, saying “that he was no longer able to 
take part.in this comedy" of government.29 Diem's 
importance stemmed from the high esteem in which he was 
held throughout Viet Nam. His integrity and ability, 
widely known, and his sincere devotion to the cause of 
independence and unity for Viet Nam were recognized even 
by the Japanese. In addition, Diem represented the support 
of conservative Catholic elements whose participation in 
the government was much to be desired. 


During the war Diem had been antagonized by Admiral 
Decoux, and along with other nationalists had turned to the 
Japanese for support. At the time of Bao Dai's overtures 
he was living under Japanese protection in Saigon. Diem 
Knew that there was little substance to the Japanese 
promises of independence and unity, and he remained deaf 
to Bao Dai's pleadings. 


Finally, Bao Dai dared delay no longer, and on 17 
April he appointed Tra Trong Kim as Prime Minister. Kim 
was a respected scholar, a prominent Freemason, and a 
nationalist, but he was subservient to the Japanese and 
aman of limited, political ability. Under Kim the govern- 
ment was composed largely of pro-Japanese nationalists | 
wno wanted to make: the most of their new independence. 
They hoped to create a functioning government that would 
Survive the Japanese control of the country and greet tne 
Allies as an independent and stable government. 


The Kim government was supported by several national- 
ist groups, of which the Greater Viet Nam Nationalist 
Association (Dai Viet) and the Viet Nam Restoration League 
were the most important. The Dai Viet, a wartime creation; 
was a hodgepodge of intellectuals, Boy Scouts, students, 
and extremist patriots. The Viet Nam Restoration League 
was a much older party, tracing its origin to before 
World War. I. The League had a long history of friendly 
relations with the Japanese and opposition to the French.¢t 


— 0, DéVillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 126. (Trans- 


lated by author.) 
el. SD OIR No. 3708, p. 54; Hammer, Struggle for 
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. The members of the Kim government tried to govern 
well, but the heavy hand of Japanese control, lack of wide 
public support, a disrupted economy, famine, and their own 
limitations all contributed to their failure. A fèw con- 
cessions were granted by the Japanese, but the government's 
inability to bring Cochinchina under its rule, as well as 
its apparent subservience to the Japanese, prevented it 
from gaining strong support among the mass of the people. 
It had little support even among the mandarinate, and it 
was opposed by influential elements--for example, an and 
his followers. 


As the weeks passed a sense of impotence grew among 
members of the government. They saw the end of the war 
approaching, and they realized’ that when peace came they 
would be regarded as collaborators. They showed less and 
less initiative at a time when the internal situation re- 
quired the utmost efforts of the government. When French 
rule ended and the new government of Viet Nam was organized, 
the mass of the people did not realize the independence 
carried with it serious responsibilities. The countryside 
thought of the change mostly in terms of no more taxes, no 
more requisitions, no more control. Even the ranks of 
government employees were not immune to a certain "live 
and let live" attitude. As a result the government soon 
found that it possessed little or no authority outside of 
the principal towns, and_in certain provinces an adminis- 
trative vacuum existed. 


Adding to the woes of the government, spring brought 
famine to Tonkin and Annam. Hundreds of thousands died. 
Rioting and lawlessness became widespread. Discontent 
infected all ranks of the population. By August the govern- 
ment held only the trappings of authority donated by the 
Japanese. 


More and more the Vietnamese turned ears and eyes 
toward the northern frontier. They heard that the Viet 
Minh was already ensconced in the northern provinces; 
that the Viet Minh had a powerful army and a patriotic 
leadership; that collaborators would be hanged; and, of 
the greatest importance, that the Viet Minh was the ally 


22. (S}) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 20. 
23. Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 128. 
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of the United States, China, and the USSR. There was 
little truth and much fiction in these stories. Never- 
theless, the stage was being set for Viet Minh's rise to 
power. lIt did not keep its audience waiting long. 


The Viet Minh Seizes Control 
anne ee VE eee VONT O.L 


In the early months of 1945, while Giap strove to 
expand, equip, and train his military formations, Ho Chi 
Minh was already at war on the political front. Under his 
inspiration and guidance a comprehensive postwar program 
was drawn up and publicized by the Viet-Minh--the only 
group to do so. The Viet Minh promised the Vietnamese a 
republican constitution that would guarantee democratic 
rights and privileges, an end of French taxes, a national 
economy without colonial influence, industrialization, and 
improved agriculture. Along with all these pledges, it 
promised, would come a program of social legislation un- 
dreamed of by the mass of the people--the 8-hour day, 
unemployment insurance, a minimum wage, aid to large 
Families, increased medical facilities, and educational 
and intellectual stimulation in all ranks of Vietnamese 
life. But as long as the French governed, these were only 
empty promises. However, once the Japanese had neatly dis- 
posed of the French, the Viet Minh paia down a program of 
action and stepped up its activity. 2 


The Viet Minh bitterly attacked the Tran Trong Kim 
government as a Japanese puppet regime, and in the tone 
of a directive appealed to the people, exhorting them to 
organize processions, demonstrations,and strikes against 
the Japanese; to hold back rice and pay no taxes; to des- 
troy communications, transportation facilities, ammunition 
dumps, and foodstores; and to launch Surprise assaults 
against isolated outposts and small patrols. 


In April the Viet Minh called a military conference 
to map out the strategy and organization for a national 
revolt. A general staff of. the army was appointed, and 
Giap was named its chief. Thereafter, Viet Minh forces 
increased their harassment of the Japanese but they never 
risked a pitched battle. They contented themselves with 
hit and.run raids against numerically inferior Japanese 


24. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 98. 
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units and the destruction of Japanese communications | 
facilities and supplies. Their greatest "battle" was 

an assault by approximately 500 Viet Minh troops against 

a post manned by forty Japanese soldiers. After a 24-hour 
combat they peoe off the fight, leaving behind eight. 
dead Japanese. Nevertheless, as Japanese commitments 

to the south increased, Giap's guerrillas were able to 
move out of their mountain lairs in force and gradually 
extend their hold on the border provinces. 


In May, with the French Army no longer a factor: in 
its military considerations, the Viet Minh was strong 
enough to organize a "liberated" zone of Tonkin.<f This 
zone, made up cf six northern provinces, Cao Bang, Lang 
Son, Ha Giang, Bac An, Tuyen Quang, and Thai Nguyen, 
formed a substantial part of Tonkin. In the eyes of the 
population Viet Minh control over such a large area was 
a considerable achievement, and the stock of the Viet Minh 
went up accordingly. Emboldened by its success, "Viet | 
Minh Central Headquarters," under Ho Chi Minh's leadership, 
called a National Congress for Viet Nam but "transportation 
difficulties," or perhaps the Japanese, forced its post- 
ponement. | 


In the spring the Japanese made some effort to seek 
out and destroy Viet Minh units in the north, but by 
summer they needed all their forces to control key cities 
and villages, the main lines of communications, and the 
more vulnerable parts of the coast. As a result the Viet 
Minh guerrillas and innumerable agents were soon operat- 
ing thygughout the Tonkin delta area and as far south as 
Annam. 


Constantly in evidence were certain skilis'the Viet 
Minh had acquired from the Communist Party--skillful 
agitation, excellent organizational ability, and success- 
ful infiltration of the opposition. Agents cleverly 


7 26. bDevillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 133. 
27. (S) Geneva Conf. Background .Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, Pi cf. : 
28. Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 135. 
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created and exploited disorder and discontent, steadily 
increasing the ranks of Viet Minh adherents. “They organ- 
ized revolutionary committees and provincial organizations 
with allegiance to the national central committee. They 
infiltrated the pro-Japanese parties and the very highest 
ranks of the Kim government. And by July the Viet Minh 
had sympathizers even among the members of the Cabinet.29 


Wherever members of the Viet Minh found an audience 
they dinned into its ears the claim that their organization 
was part of the Allied coalition, that the Allies supported 
the Viet Minh, and that victory would soon be theirs. 
Actually, however, they knew that the future of Indochina 
was stiil far from decided. They knew, too, that even if 
the Viet Minh succeeded in replacing the Kim government, 
it would have to contend with an aroused Free France, 
jealous of its overseas empire and eager to reassert its 
hegemony over Indochina. The Free French had already made 
it abundantly clear that France had no thought of permitting 
Indochina to go its own way. 


Earlier, when the Japanese had toppled the Decoux 
regime, the French Provisional Government had hastened to 
state its plans for Indochina lest any nation or group 
doubt France's firm intention of re-acquiring the territory. 
On 12 March the Minister of Colonies in an address before 
the Provisional Consultative Assembly said: "We firmly 
hope that the sometimes touching loyalty of which the 
people of Indochina have given proof, and the courage and 
patriotism manifested by the French there, will quickly 
find their reward." At the moment Indochina was still a) 
the grip of the enemy. "But," said the Minister, "soon 
our flag will float anew over Hanoi, Hue, and Saigon as 
at Strasbourg and Metz."30 


Less tnan two weeks later the French Government 
announced a postwar plan for Indochina, to go into effect 
as soon as possible after the end of the war. The Indo- 
chinese Union would be replaced by an Indochinsse 


29. Ibid. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 100. 


30. Notes et Etudes, "L'Indochina francaise delivree," 
No. 115, 17 Aug 45, pp. 1-2. (Translated by author.) 
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Federation composed of five semi-independent states — 
united under the French flag. This Federation was to 
constitute with France and the other members of the olą 
French Empire a French Union whose interests would be 

` represented abroad by France. Within this Union, Indo- 
china would enjoy autonomy; nationals of the Indochinese 
Federation would be at the same time Indochinese citizens 
and citizens of the French Union. This double citizen-. 
ship would entitle them to all federal posts in Indo- 
china and in the Union, on the sole ground of merit and 
without discrimination of race, religion, or national 
Orem, 


Indochina would have its own federal government, 
presided over by a Governor-General, and composed of 
Ministers responsible to him. These Ministers would be 
selected from among the Indochinese as well as the French 
residents, and a State Council composed of the outstand- 
ing members of the Federation would assist the Governor- 
General in.preparing the laws and regulations of the 
Federation. A representative body chosen in accordance 
with the mode of election best suited to each of the States 
of the Federation, and in which French interests would be. 
represented, would vote on the imposition of all taxation, 
approve the federal budget, and discuss the bills. Freedom 
of thought and creed, liberty of the press, right of 
association and meetings, and, generally speaking, all. 
domestic liberties would constitute the basis of all Indo- 
chinese laws. 


In prewar Indochina this declaration would probably 
have exceeded the fondest hopes of Vietnamese nationalists, 
including Ho Chi Minh, but by the summer of 1945 it was 
not enough. The proposed reforms were still cast in the 
traditional French mold. The Governor- General was in | 
essence the "High Commissioner. He was to retain control, 
flanked by ministers appointed by and responsible-to him. 
A Council would assist him in preparing the laws and regula- 
tions of the Federation. The "representative body" would 
vote on taxes, approve the federal budget, and discuss the 
bills, but there its powers ended. Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochinchina would remain separate. 


31. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p: 21., 
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in July the Viet Minh made several attempts to meet 
with Jean Sainteny, chief of the French mission in Kunming, 
but without success. The only French-Viet Minh contact 
worthy of note during this period came about through the 
good offices of the OSS. Using OSS channels the Viet Minh 
sent a message to the mission in Kunming listing certain 
reforms-which it wanted instituted in the "political future 
of French Indochina." The Viet Minh asked that: 


l} a parliament be elected by universal suffrage 
to govern the country and a French governor act as 
President until independence was assured. 


2) independence be given to Indochina in a 
minimum of five years and a maximum of ten. 


3) the natural resources of the country be 
returned to it inhabitants after fair compensation 
was made to the present holders; France continuing 
to benefit from economic concessions. 


4) all the liberties described by the United 
Nations be assured to the Indochinese people. 


5) the sale of opium be forbidden.3¢ 


The Viet Minh's request was carefully studied by Inspector 
of Colonies de Raymond, his deputy, Leon Pignon, General 


Alessandri, and M. Sainteny. In brief, the French repre- 
sentatives were bound by the already announced government 
policies which were incompatible with conditions set forth 
by the Viet Minh and the limitations of their authority. 
In their response, therefore, they were unable to offer 
the Viet Minh much hope that the French Government would 
look upon the five conditions with favor. Actually, an 
encouraging reply would probably have come as a surprise 
to the Viet Minh. 


In the beginning of summer, 1945, OSS activity in 
Indochina increased sharply. By the middle of July several 


OSS teams, supplied by airdrops, were operating in Tonkin 
where they organized and directed guerrilla action against 


32. Sainteny, Histoire d'une Paix Manauee, p. 57. 
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the Japanese. These teams also provided military. and 
political intelligence to OSS headquarters in Kunming. 

The July and August reports of the head of one of the 

teams are revealing. He had been in close contact with 

a Dr. Hoo and a Mr. Van (actually Ho Chi Minh and Giap) 

for a period of almost two months. Both Ho Chi Minh and 
Giap had strongly manifested their hostility to the French. 
At Ho's insistence the head of the team had been compelled 
to send a French officer attached to his group back to 
China. He also reported that Ho "would welcome a million 
Americans to come /to Indochina7 but not any French," 

for Ho considered the return of any French an "opening 
wedge." Yet the Viet Minh knew that the French would return 
eventually. When they did the Viet Minh would insist that 


complete independence be given to Indochina after a specified 


number of years. According to the report, the Viet Minh 
also realized that Indochina would need outside technical 
help. The Viet Minh would especially welcome United States 
aid oo Clearly, the Viet Minh was looking ahead, but as it 
planned and prepared for the future, it was overtaken by 
events. 


When it came, the collapse of Japan was so quick that 
it scrambled the Viet Minh timetable. On 26 July Great 
Britain, the United States, and China called upon the 
Japanese Government to surrender unconditionally. And on 
6 August the first atomic bomb was dropped on Japan. 
Rightly the Viet Minh surmised the surrender of Japan was 
now a matter of days. The Viet Minh knew that its prepara- 
tions still left much to be desired--in the north it wanted 
more time to train its troops and to organize a larger 
following among the broad mass of the population in the 
south the Viet Minh had no military formations worthy of 
the name and less than moderate public support. Neverthe- 
less, the Viet Minh realized that the decisive moment to 
seize power had arrived. On 7 August Giap's guerrilla 
formations became the Viet Nam Army of Liberation, and at 
Viet Minh headquarters Military Order No. 1 was issued. 

It announced that "The hour has struck for a general 
offensive on all fronts." In rapid order the command was 
issued to march on Hanoi. A country-wide insurrection BRS 
launched, and a National Congress was hastily convened. 3 


~ 33. (S) Thomas Rpts, Jul-Aug 45, FIC file 93a-3; 
SI Projects. CLA. 
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The so-called National Congress convened by the Viet 
Minh met in the "liberated" province of Thai Nguyen on 14 
August, the day that President Truman announced that Japan 
had accepted unconditional surrender, At this gathering 
the Viet Minh laid down a clear-cut program which bore 
on the following points: ° 


a) to disarm the Japs before the entry of 
Allied forces into Indochina; | 


b) to wrest the power from the hands of the enemy; 


c) to be ina poeeveon of authority when receiving 
the Allied Forces.3 


‘The National Congress also set up an executive organ, 
the People's Liberation Committee, to assume power in Hanoi 
as the official government of Viet Nam. Ho Chi Minh was 
unanimously elected President. The Committee was composéd 
of fourteen members--six belonged to the Indochinese 
Communist Party, six to other parties of the Viet Minh 
League, and two were members of the Viet-Nam Democratic 
Party. But it was dominated by the six Communists, one 
of whom was Giap. Though the Committee had a wide popular 
Support in the north it fell far short of representing the 
whole nationalist movement. In truth, there existed consid- 
erable opposition to the high-handed People's Liberation 
Committee and its monopoly of the center stage. In Tonkin 
bitter fighting broke out between Giap's troops and the 
military formations of the Nationalist Socialist Party and 
the Viet Nam Nationalist Party. In Annam, too, sporadic 
clashes occurred between Viet Minh units and other 
nationalists. Nevertheless, the Viet Minh succeeded in 
temporarily composing its differences with these local 
groups and soon See itself as the main stream of 
the nationalist movement.3 


Meanwhile, as Giap's men approached Hanoi, the Japanese 
showed that they had no intention of opposing the Viet Minh. 
As far as they were concerned, the war and their dream of 
the Co-Prosperity Sphere were over. Better, they réasoned, 
that Indochina should fall to Asians, even if they were 
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not of the pro-Japanese camp, than to Japan's conquerors. 
At least it would be in keeping with Japan's historic 
task-~-the liberation of Asia from white imperialism. 
Isolated cases of fighting between Japanese and Viet 
Minh units did occur but these clashes were minor. In 
the main the Japanese held to a benevolent neutrality. 
They did, however, turn a considerable amount of arms and 
material over to the native forces and they posed no ob- 
stacle to the Viet Minh's seizure of public facilities 
and property. It is doubtful that the Viet Minh could 
have come to power wI noni at least the passive acqui- 
escence of the Japanese. 


Even before Giap's formations entered Hanoi, the 
city passed into the hands of the Viet Minh. Large dem- 
onstrations took place in Hanoi on 17-18 August, and for 
the first time Viet Minh adherents began to harangue the 
crowds openly, the imperial flag was lowered and the red 
flag with a gold star was raised in its place, and pro- 
cessions moved through the streets carrying Viet Minh 
banners and shouting Viet Minh slogans. On 19 August, 
Giap's men reached Hanoi where they were immediately 
joined by the local militia. On 20 August, the Viet 
Minh became master of the city without opposition. In 
the next few days the Viet Minh extended its grip over. 
most of the Tonkin countryside, using the revolutionary 
committees and the youth groups trained Bygone French 
and the Kim government to good advantage. 


in the meantime, in Hue, Bao Dai was preparing to 
surrender the seal of national power to the Viet Minh. 
He Saw on every side the evidences of the Viet Minh's 
superior power. The Kim government had already resigned 
on 15 August and Hue itself had a revolutionary committee. 
At first Bao Dai attempted to maintain his position as 
Emperor. On 20 August he sent messages to the Allies, 
including France, pleading that they recognize the inde- 
pendence of Viet Nam, and on 22 August he invited the 
Viet Minh to form a new government. Bao Dai heard nothing 
from the Allies, and from the Viet Minh came only meSsages 
urging his abdication. Even among his personal counsellors 


- » > » @ 
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were those who advised him to give up his throne. By 
24 August Bao Dai felt there was no other course open 
to him; he wired to the Viet Minh in Hanoi that he was 
ready to abdicate ana that the revolutionary government 
should send its gepresentative to Hue for the transfer 
of legai power. 2 


The Viet Minh took Bao Dai at his word. On 25 August 
a delegation, headed by the Communist Vice President of 
the People's Liberation Committee, Tran Huy Lieu, arrived 
in Hue. That evening, without incident and in a friendly 
atmosphere, Bao Dai handed Tran Huy Lieu the two tradi- 
tional symbols of rule, the gold seal and the gold sword 
with the ruby-encrusted handle. In return, Lieu pinned 
a red ing§ignia with a gold star to the tunic of the former 
Emperor ,+0 | 


In his abdication address, Bao Dai stated: "We ask 

ail parties and groups, all classes of society as well 
as the Royal Family to unite and support without reser- 
vation the Democratic Government in order to consolidate 
national independence. . . . Henceforth we shall be 
happy to be a free citizen in an independent country. 
We shall allow no one to abuse our name or the name of 
the Royal pony in order to sow dissent among our com- 
patriots, "#1 As Citizen Vinh Thuy, Bao Dai now became 
Supreme Commander of the new government. 


Hanoi became the new capital and Ho Chi Minh reor- 
ganized the People's Liberation Committee into the "Pro- 
visional Government" of Viet Nam. It was a ministerial 
government with a more moderate composition, but Ho 
remained President and the largest representation was 
given to the Communists who filled posts in the new 
cabinet. Of the remaining posts, three were filled by 
other Viet Minh adherents, three by the Democrats, three 
by independents, and one by a Catholic representative. 
Ho Chi Minh took for himself the portfolio of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Giap became Minister of Interior. 


“397 Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 139. 
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On 2 September, Ho Chi Minh solemnly announced the 
birth and independence of the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam (DRV). The new government was now master of Tonkin 
and Annam, but in Cochinchina it was quite a different 
story. 


In the south the defeat of Japan produced an immedi- 
ate upsurge of activity by all the nationalist organiza- 
tions. The Viet Minh did not represent a large enough 
body of the population to dominate the nationalist move- 
ment. It controlled Saigon, but littie more; it was 
compelled, therefore, to vie for power with many rival . 
organizations. Each of these organizations had arnied 
elements, and each was thus able to impose its control 
on those areas where it was strongest. For example, the 
Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao attempted to set up unitary re- 
ligious states. The militant wing of the Cao Dai main- 
tained the seat of its order in the city of Tay-Ninh, and 
the Hoa Hao set up an independent state in Can-Tho. All 
the parties and groups wanted independence, although each 
ee an independence modeled after its own concep- 
GLO. 


Since, however, no party or group was strong enough 
to impose its will on the others, each was forced to com- 
promise its aims. On 14 August a United National Front 
was established, composed of the formerly pro-Japanese 
parties and Trotskyists. The National Independence Party, 
the Cao Dai, elements of the Hoa Hao, and the Trotskyists. 
of ‘the struggle" group formed the most important elements 
of the front. Under the influence of the intransigent 
Trotskyists the United National Front favored a policy _. 
of resistance to all foreign powers, including the Allies. 
In contrast, the Communist-dominated Viet Minh was in- 
clined toward a policy of negotiation with the Allies 
and friendly relations with foreigners. It, too, BENS 
proclaimed its readiness to fight "foreign imperialism." 6, 


The formation of the United National Front gave the 
members of the Viet Minh good cause to fear that they 
might soon find themselves confronted by a coalition of 
nationalist parties, strong enough to control the politi- 
cal future of Cochinchina. They reacted to this threat 
by appealing to all nationalist parties to compose their 
differences in order to meet the Allies as a unified body, 


13, SD OIR No. 3708, p. 68. 
Ibid. 
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with a common policy. The Viet Minh called a meeting in 


Saigon of all political groups on 25 August. The United 
National Front participated in this meeting, but unity 
was difficult to achieve. The Viet Minh anā the United 


National Front found themselves far apart in their atti- 


tudes toward the Allies and the conduct of the struggle 

to maintain the independence of Viet Nam. Nevertheless, 
the Viet Minh's argument that in unity there is strength 
was strong enough to achieve a superficial unification, 
and a Provisional Executive Committee of Southern Viet 
Nam was formed. But the Committee was dominated by the 
indochinese Communist Party, and it was not representative 
of the general nationalist movement. It considered it- 
self as the SOn nE eo of the Ho Chi Minh govern- 
ment in the north.72 


As such the Provisional Executive Committee could 
hardly hope to unite the widely diversified political 
elements in the south. All parties knew that unifica- 
tion was a short-range affair. In effect, all parties 
were observing a short period of truce. In the interim 
they would try to rally more supporters, to increase 
their military strength, and to plan for the struggle 
that was certain to break out shortly. The truce was 
even shorter than they expected, 
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CHAPTER V 


SIXTEEN MONTHS OF CRISIS 
SEPTEMBER 1945-DECEMBER 1946 


The months from September 1945 to December 1946 were 
a period of increasing turmoil in Indochina. The occupa- 
tion forces of Great Britain and China came and went. The 
Viet Minh became the spokesman and principal force of the 
Vietnamese nationalist movement. The French returned to 
indochina in force, and clearly indicated their intention 
to remain. The French and Viet Minh alternated negotiations 
with charges and counter charges of bad faith. They spilled 
each other's blood, and it was often impossible to dis- 
tinguish the victim from the aggressor. By the end of 
194e one thing, at least, was clear--Vietnamese were pre- 
pared to fight and die to assure the independence of Viet 
Nam. But it soon became equally clear that Frenchmen were 
prepared to fight and die to preserve the French Empire. 


The British Occupation 


At the end of World War II the South East Asia Com- 
mand's area of responsibility was increased to include 
Indochina south of the 16th parallel. Consequently, 
after the defeat of Japan, the occupation of southern 
Indochina fell within the province of Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander, South Fast Asia. 
In its occupation planning SEAC assigned Indochina the 
lowest priority. Malaya, Hongkong, Siam, and Java all 
ranked before Indochina, for it was assumed that the 
French would take over occupation of the country at the 
earliest possible moment. Since, however, the end of 
the war found the French unprepared to carry out the 
occupation, SEAC assumed more of the task than it had 
originally contemplated. 


As stated on 14 August the SEAC objective in Indo- 
china was "to introduce a force into French Indo-China 
south of 16 degrees north in order to control the Japanese 
southern Army headquarters, to concentrate and evacuate 
Allied prisoners of war and internees and to disarm 


Japanese forces." "The eventual re-occupation of FIC is 
a matter for the French. .. . As far as possible all 
TOP SECRET 
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matters affecting the civil population should be dealt 
with through the French representatives .°. . who should 
be given every assistance necessary." 


On paper the occupation of Indochina seemed to be a 
routine matter of no great moment. The Japanese had only 
to be rounded up and disarmed, and Allied prisoners of 
war and internees taken care of. The French would soon 
be available to handie the more complicated and nettle- 
some problems of civil administration. And, as far as 
the British knew, the "liberated" native population would 


be friendly. But it was not very long before the British 


were disabused of these notions. 


The British advance mission that arrived in Saigon 
on 6 September immediately found itself beset by problems 
beyond its competence and means. Saigon was full of con- 
flicting groups that might at any moment turn the city 
into an arena of bloodshed. Only the Japanese possessed 


enough strength to control the situation, but, for reasons: 


of their own, they preserved only a semblance of order.,: 


The Vietnamese independence demonstrations of 2 September | 


had culminated in unorganized attacks on French homes. 
Each day brought new incidents. And try as it might the 
Committee of the South could not control the extremists - 
in the ranks of the nationalist parties. -The French re- 
turned the hatred of the Vietnamese in equal measure, but 
for the time being they were weak, and dared not react 
against the,Vietnamese. Their hour of vengéance’ would 
come later.© Z 


As their first task the members of the British >> 
Mission tried to restore order in Saigon. They directed 


the Japanese to increase the police forces in the city | 
to seven battalions, and they ordered the disarmament of 
the Vietnamese. Tran Van Giau, the Communist-Viet Minh 
head of the Committee of the South, was willing to comply, 
for he still hoped to convince the Allies that the Viet- 
namese were capable of governing themselves, an important 
qualification of independence. Thus when Japanese head- 
quarters issued a directive ordering general disarmament, 


L. (TS) HQ SACSEA, War Diary, vol 85, par 2, 
1-2 Sep 45; ibid., par 10. a | 
2. Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, pp. 154-155. 
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Giau supported the order. He called upon the population 

to obey the directive, and pleaded for the people's con- 
fidence. "In the interest of our country," he said, "we 
call on all to .. . not let themselves be led astray by 
people who would betray our country. It is only in this 
Spirit that we can facilitate our relations with the Allied 
representatives." 


Giau's appeal, coupled with the rumor that the British 
planned to bring back French rule, brought the Trotskyists 
and elements of the Hoa Hao and Cao Dai out into open op- 
position to the Viet Minh. In the countryside para-mili- 
tary formations of the Hoa Hao and Cao Dai clashed with 
Viet Minh units while in the city the Trotskyists ordered 
the population not to give up its arms, and incited the 
people agajnst the British troops who were expected mo- 
mentarily. 


As soon as British troops appeared in Saigon the 
Trotskyists issued a manifesto accusing the Committee of 
the South of treason. The Viet Minh's reaction was swift 
and deadly. In the name of the Committee of the South 
Viet Minh police arrested the entire Central Committee 
of the international Trotskyist movement. The result 
was a violent conflict between Trotskyists of all shades 
and the Viet Minh. But it was an uneven contest, and a 
short one. The Viet Minh were by far the stronger faction. 
They killed the leaders of the Trotskyists, and dozens of 
the hierarchy. In the end the Viet Minh succeeded in 
destroying the eo o as an important element in the 
nationalist movement. 


While the Viet Minh were acting against the Trotskyist 
organizations on the one hand, on the other they were trying 
to appease other discontented political groups. Viet Minh 
places in the Committee of the South were reduced from six 
to four and the membership of other groups increased from 
three to nine. Tran Van Giau stepped down from the Presi- 
dency of the Committee, and an independent took his post. 


| .3. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pe 109. 
4. SD OIR No. 3708, pp. 72-73; Devillers, Histoire 


du Viet-Nam, p. 156. 


5. SD OIR No. 3708, p. 73; Hammer, Struggle for 


Indochina, p. 110. 
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his permission to rearm 1,400 French troops "to lighten 
the task" of the overburdened British-Indian force. That 
night French soldiers descended on the city and occupied 
the public buildings against virtually no opposition. 

In the early morning hours they moved on the city hall, 
the seat of the Committee of the South, but forewarned, 
the members of the Committee escaped ap French net. By 
dawn the French controlled the city. 


The pendulum now swung the other way as Frencnmen 
set out to pay back the debt of Vietnamese violence and | 
terror. "'The behavior of the French citizens during the 
morning of Sunday, 23 September, absolutely ensured that 
counter-measures would be taken by the Annamites. The 
more emotional of the French citizens:. . . unfortunately 
took this opportunity of taking what reprisals they could. 
Annamites were arrested for no other reason than that they 
were Annamites; their treatment after arrest, though not 
actively brutal, was unnecessarily violent.'"1e | 


The situation was getting out of hand on the 23rd 
when the French authorities tried to apply the brakes. 
Cedile still hoped to’‘negotiate with the Vietnamese 
nationalists and he feared the reaction of foreign.. 
newsmen, present in Saigon, to the French coup. More 
important he feared the reaction of General Gracey, who . 
was certain to be displeased, and the results of that 
displeasure. Cedile moved about the city urging peace 
and moderation on the French POPAT ar but matters 
had gone too far. 


General Gracey had good cause to be angry, for the 
French, like the Viet Minh, failed.to maintain order. 
In his own words Frenchmen were engaged in "exacting 
revenge from any Annamite that they could get their 
hands on or arresting them without’ CASARE and beating 


Il. (8) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 28; Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 159. 
12. Supreme Allied Command, Southeast Asia, Commission 
No. l, Saigon, Political History of French Indochina South 
of 16 Degrees, 13 September-1T October 1945. Quoted by ~~ 
George Sheidon in an unpublished manuscript, and quoted 
by Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 117. 
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and French sovereignty would be established in the near 
future, He decided, therefore to go to General Gracey 
and enlist,his help "in safeguarding French lives and 
property," 


General Gracey hesitated, for he found himself in an 
extremely awkward position. His instructions did not 
authorize him to intervene in Franco-Vietnamese matters, 
and the political advisors he had been promised were not 
yet available. Nevertheless the British Commander felt 
that "although the situation was not serious,” some action 
ought to be taken to curb Vietnamese nationalists before 
serious violence occurred. First he ordered the Japanese 
to take measures to maintain order between the French and 
Vietnamese, But half~hearted Japanese measures failed to 
have the desired effect, and when the Viet Minh leaders 
admitted that they were powerless to control ail elements 
of the population, he took matters into his own hands. 


On 20 September General Gracey issued a proclamation 
affirming his responsibility for the maintenance of law 
and order in all of Indochina south of the 16th parallel. 
In the next twenty-four hours he ordered the Vietnamese 
press shut down, banned all public gatherings and the 
carrying of arms, directed that all Vietnamese police 
be confined to barracks, and all troops remain in their 
present location, proclaimed martial law and a curfew, 
and announced that sabotage and looting would be punish- 
able by death. 


Even after these stern measures had been ordered, 
there was still a slim chance that the Viet Minh at least 
might bow to the British Commander's authority. But the 
French, abetted by General Gracey, made a peaceful solu- 
tion to the problem impossible. On the 22nd the British 
took over from the Viet Minh control of the central 
prison and released the French parachutists who had 
been confined there since the Japanese coup of 9 March. 
The same day Cedile went to General Gracey and secured 


8. Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, pp. 156-158. 
9. (UNK) Pers Msg, Gracey to SAC, 211500Z Sep 45, 
inel TS] HAO oe hae Diary; Devillers, ‘Histoire du 


Viet-Nam, p. 150. 


10, Ibid., pp. 158-159. 
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But the fighting between the Viet Minh and otner nation- 


alist groups left deep scars. This conflict largely ex- 
plains both the later inability of the Viet Minh to 
maintain order under the British occupation and the 
gradual Wee Rene of the Vietnamese nationalist position 
in the south. 


The First Allied Occupation Forces, consisting of 
one battalion of Indian troops from the British 20th 
Division and one company of the French 5th Colonial 
Infantry, arrived in Saigon by plane on 12 September. 
British Major-General Douglas D. Gracey, the Commander ` 
of the occupation force, landed the next day. He found 
the situation little improved from what it had been at 
the time of the British mission's arrival. Tension re- 
mained high between the Vietnamese and the French, and. 
sporadic warfare was going on between the Viet Minh and 
other nationalist groups. Though General Gracey's pri- 
mary duty was to disarm the Japanese, his troops were so 
few that he felt compelled to use Japanese troops to 
maintain order "as they'were the one safeguard against 
lawlessness and disorder, until the French troops should 
come, if British forces were not to become involved."f 


The French, however, now felt much more secure. 
Without incident they took over from the Japanese control 
of the port, the arsenal, and other key points. Their 
success increased their aggressiveness, and, with the 
memory of their recent terror still fresh in their minds, 
they urged the French authorities to take repressive 
measures against the Vietnamese. At this time the 
highest French official in southern Indochina was Jean 
Cedile, a colonial administrator, and the delegate of 
the High Commissioner of France for South Indochina, 
Admiral Georges Thierry d'Argenlieu. Cedile had para- 
chuted into the country three weeks earlier with the 
firm intention of negotiating with the Vietnamese. Ac- 
cording to instructions from his government Cedile was 
to re-establish order, re-assert French sovereignty, 
and prepare for the future regime envisioned by the 
Declaration of 24 March. In his view the first two 
conditions were necessary to achieve the third, but 
under the.circumstances there was little hope that order 


6. SD OIR No. 3708, p. 72; Devillers, Histoire du 
Viet-Nam, p. 156. 
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them on the flimsiest pretext," 13 Gracey ordere the 
French troops to return to their barracks and surrender 
their arms, Further, he announced that it was his firm 
intention to treat breaches of law and order by Frenchmen 
under his proclamations of 20 and 21 september. Cedile 
agreed fully with General Gracey, and issued a stern 
warning to French civilians. Unfortunately, the damage 
had already been done. 


As soon as tne shock of the French coup had worn 
off, the. Viet Minh struck back. On 2H September several 
dozen Frenchmen disappeared in the port area, never to 
be heard from again. The central power station was 
attacked and electric service cut off. Armed Viet Minh 
bands invaded the city proper and took the center of 
Saigon under fire. That night, under the eyes of in- 
different Japanese guards, several hundred Vietnamese 
infiltrated a French suburb of the city and massacred 
over 150 French men, women, and children before the 
French and British authorities could intervene. Arms 
were now hastily reissued to the French troops, but it 
was too late, Giau ordered a general strike, the inter- 
diction of the main thoroughfares, and the evacuation of 
the city by the Vietnamese population. Saigon, he pro- 
mised, would be reduced to ashes. 


General Gracey divided the city into sectors held 
by Anglo-indian, French, and Japanese troops. Civilians 
were either barricaded in their homes or herded together 
to make their protection easier. All waited for a large 
Scale Viet Minh attack. But the Viet Minh were too weak 
and disorganized to launch such an attack, and in the | 
next few days, General Gracey was able to stabilize the 
Situation in the city. It was in this period that 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Peter Dewey, head of the OSS 
detachment in southern Indochina, was ambushed and 
Killed in the outskirts of the city by Vietnamese of 
undetermined political affiliation. Other American 
officers and some newspapermen were besieged for several 


hours before a contingent of Gurkhas came to their relief,13 


3. (ES) HQ SACSEA, War Diary, vol 89, 25 Sep 45. 
14, (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 


Chronology, p. 28; Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 160. 
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In the last days of September, General Gracey's 
problem was still a serious one. He had only about 2,500 
British-Indian troops, and the French troops available 
created problems instead of solving them. Also available 
in Saigon, however, were approximately 5,000 Japanese, ~ 
‘and had the British Commander been able to rely on this 
force he would have had little trouble in coping with 
the Viet Minh. Indeed, had the Japanese cooperated with 
General Gracey from the beginning, the establishment and 
preservation of order probably would not have been a 
problem. Instead the Japanese often betrayed their 
sympathy for the nationalist movement. There was little 
doubt that they would have preferred to see the Viet- 
namese victorious in a struggle between "white imperi- 
alism" and "Asiatic nationalism." As early as 14 
september Admiral Mountbatten had warned General Gracey 
that there were "strong indications . . . Japanese pro- 
viding Annamites with arms ... ." In the next two 
weeks the British confirmed several instances of Japanese 
turning arms over to Vietnamese. Some elements of the 
conquered army went even farther. There were cases of | 
Japanese troops making common cause with Vietnamese units 
against the Allied forces. In other cases, while acting 
as escorts or guards, they permitted Allied personnel to 
be killed and wounded, and in one instance Japanese | 


soldiers opened fire on troops of the occupation force .16 


Repeatedly General Gracey warned the Japanese that 
they were expected to cooperate fully in maintaining l 
order, and repeatedly violations of his orders occurred. 
Finally, on 27 September with the city virtually besieged 
.by the Viet Minh, General Gracey threatened to treat the 
Japanese as war criminals unless they mended their ways, 
but the Japanese chief of staff replied that his men . 
feared Vietnamese reprisals after they were disarmed. ` 
Then, with a straight face, he offered to mediate between 
the British and French and the Vietnamese. 


Adding to British woes in this period, news of the’ 
French coup and General Gracey's apparent support of the 
act had, in the meantime, spread outside Indochina. The 


16. (TS) HQ SACSEA, War Diary, vol 88, 14 Sep; vol 
G0, 27 Sep: vol Ol, L Oct. — 

17. Ibid., vol 90, 27 Sep; Devillers, Histoire du 
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first press reaction was unfavorable, and the British 
Could NOW expect Strong public criticism of their posi- 
tion in Indochina. Nevertheless, Admiral Mountbatten 
quickly came to the defense of his subordinate. ‘He wired 
the Britisn Chiefs of Staff that, in his opinion, General 
Gracey had acted "with courage and determination in an 
extremely difficult situation." Had General Gracey acted 
otherwise, continued Admiral Mountbatten, "the safety of 
the small Britisn force and the French population in Indo- 
china might have been risked."1 


In the next few days a steady stream of accusations 
poured from the DRV radio station in Hanoi. The Ho Chi 
Minh government announced to the world that Gracey's 
command was guilty of acts of "barbarism," and that 
responsibility for any future bloodshed in southern 
indochina would rest squarely on British shoulders. 
Even more galling to the British was the DRV charge that 
"the main reason for the unfair and inhuman attitude of 
the foccupation force/ + .. is her /sic/ interest in 
seeing the French oppress Indochina as a screen for a 
Britisn oppression of other countries. d 


In varying degrees the British were now assailed by 
the press of several countries, but. the strongest criti- 
cism came from india. The British were particularly 
sensitive to criticism from this quarter, for General 
Gracey's command was composed primarily of Indian Gurkhas. 
From India Lord Wavell, the British Viceroy, tried to 
forestall Indian criticism of the use to which the 
Gurkhas were being put. He wired Admiral Mountbatten 
that the Indian division should be withdrawal "the 
sooner , . . the better.” Unfortunately Admiral Mount- 
batten had no replacement available. He was compelled į 
not only to leave the original force in Indochina, but 
to augment it during the fail with the remaining elements 
of the 20th Division. 


When the Indian reaction came, it was a bitter one, 
Pandit Nehru issued a statement in which he declared, 
"We have watched British intervention /in Indochina/ ` 
with growing anger, shame and helplessness that Indian 
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troops Should thus be used for doing Britain's dirty work 
against our friends who are fighting the same fight as 
we," 


At the end of September matters in Saigon took a 
turn for the better. An Anglo-French convoy dropped 
anchor in Saigon and landed French reinforcements. The 
balance of power now shifted definitely into the hands © 
of the British and French. The Viet Minh recognized 
this fact, for on 1 October a number of Viet Minh legders 
called upon General Gracey with proposals for peace. 
General Gracey informed the delegation that his sole © 
mission was to disarm Japanese, but he insisted that the 
Viet Minh put a stop to terrorist activity. The delega- 
tion countered with the proposition that only by rein- 
stating the DRV government with all of its former powers, 
could peace be established. To attain this result the 
Viet Minh were willing to negotiate with the French pro- 
vided the British would arbitrate. General Gracey 
agreed and arranged with the Viet Minh for a truce to 
commence the following evening. It was also arranged 
that French and Viet Minh representatives would meet 
on the morning of 3 October with a member of the British 
staff acting as observer. 


At this initial meeting the French laid down the 
prerequisites for satisfactory conversations. The Viet 
Minh would have to return all hostages, agree to a 
mutual exchange of prisoners, and retrieve for occupa- 
tion authorities the body of Colonel Dewey, the murdered 
American officer. The Vietnamese accepted these condi- 
tions, and the conference concluded on a note of harmony 
that prompted General Gracey's opinion that "undoubted 
progress" had been made.2 


NY Times, 31 Dec 45. 

(TS) HQ SACSEA, War Diary, vol 91, 1 Oct. The 
new rote French supremacy also became apparent to the 
Japanese. Early in October General Gracey's headquarters 
reported that although “some Japanese are assisting the 
revolutionaries .. , /the Japanese commander/ has con- 
demned them as traitors to the Emperor, and the bulk of 
the Japanese forces are carrying out defensive talks in 


accordance with General Gracey's orders. Ibid., vol 93, 
24 Oct. | 
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General Gracey's optimism, however, was premature. 
Three days later the Viet Minh leaders returned to admit 
failure. They had been unable to uncover evidence pointing 
to the whereabouts of the missing French hostages or to 
locate the body of Colonel Dewey. The French replied that 
this admission was proof of native incapacity to govern 
effectively, but they were assured that efforts to meet 
the French demands would te redoubled, 24 


The Viet Minh returned on 9 October, but hardly had 
the meeting commenced when news arrived of a Vietnamese 
attack on a British-held airfield. "Considerably taken 
aback," the Viet Minh delegation left immediately to try 
to end the fighting. The attack on the airfield was 
followed next day by an even more serious incident. 
British troops were fired upon from ambush, and four 
soldiers were killed. These actions terminated the 
short-lived truce and led General Gracey to warn the 
Vietnamese that they "now must take full consequences 
for any armed action against any Allied or Japanese 
forces."25 And Gracey's threat was not an empty one, 
His small army had recently been strengthened by rein- 
forcements of French soldiers under General Leclerc. 


The reconquest of Indochina was now begun. 


With Tonkin and most of Lacs still under Chinese 
occupation, the French were primarily concerned during 
the autumn of 1945 with establishing their supremacy 
south of the sixteenth parallel. While French soldiers 
were steadily arriving in Saigon preparatory to "paci- 
fying" Cochinchina, French and British troops had already 
made progress in bringing Cambodia back under French 
influence. The Cambodian monarch had remained loyal 
to France, and his subjects, most of whom were lacking 
in political consciousness, had followed his example. 
Nevertheless, Son Ngoc Thanh, an ardent nationalist, 
had maneuvered himself into the post of Prime Minister. 
After the Japanese capitulation, he secured a quantity 
of Japanese arms and contested the French advance. The 
Japanese watched from the sidelines and "made no attempt 
whatsoever to quell the disturbance."25 On 10 October, 


"SET Ibid., 6 Oct. 
25, Ibid., vol 92, 11 Oct. 
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however, an Anglo-French force seized the capital of 

Pnom Penh. Thanh was captured and sent to Saigon, while 
his followers either scattered into Thailand or went 
underground. General Alessandri and King Norodom Sihanouk 
began negotiations looking to a French-Cambodian agreement, 
and Prince Monireth formed a government committed to a 
pro-French policy. On 22 October the King announced Rae 
Cambodia desired unreserved collaboration with: France. 


Although British troops had participated in the con- 
quest of Cambodia and were stationed in Cochinchina, by 
early November French authority was rapidly supplanting 
British influence. England and France had signed an 

agreement on 9 October that recognized France's paramount 
rights in Indochina and turned over civil administration 
of Indgghina south of the 16th parallel to French author- 
ities. To organize the administration, the new French’ 
High Commissioner, Georges Thierry d'Argenlieu, arrived 
in Saigon on 31 October. A Strange combination of 
Carmelite monk and Admiral of the French Navy, dtArgenlieu 
was an unyieiding imperialist. Whatever his intentions 
when he arrived in Indochina, he soon became the most 
prominent exponent of force as a SURE on of the Indo- 
chinese problem. 


Admiral d'Argenlieu was immediately confronted with 
the problem of assuming control of Saigon and a small 
Surrounding perimeter from the British and then spreading 
that control effectively throughout Cochinchina. He made 
it plain from the beginning that his primary concern lay 
not in a peaceful adjustment of differences with the Viet 
Minh, byi in the rapid-re-establishment of French sover- 
eignty. This inflexible attitude was bound to heighten 
the conflict with the Vietnamese. The French were soon 
faced with increased guerrilla opposition. led by Tran 
Van Giau, once an advocate of peaceful negotiation, the 
Viet Minh organized a resistance movement that bitterly 
fought the French advance into Cochinchina. 


27. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
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The Viet Minh were outnumbered and ill-equipped, 
but they proved stiff opposition. They conducted a 
scorched earth campaign that sorely harassed General 
Leclerc's army. lLeclerc's forces repeatedly encountered 
burned villages, mined roads, and demolished bridges in 
the course of its pursuit of the rebels. Although the 
General had virtually reconquered Cochinchina by the end 
of November, he soon discovered that establishing effective 
control was quite another matter. An estimated 100,000 
men would be required to stamp out guerrilla resistance 
and consolidate French military gains. These forces the 
French simply did not possess; and the British division, 
having fulfilled its mission, was soon to be withdrawn. 


Nevertheless, the French by late December felt 
themselves able to hold their gains until sufficiently 
strong to assert their authority throughout Indochina. 
French reinforcements continued to debark in Saigon, with 
more promised shortly. Already General Leclerc's command 
numbered 21,500 French soldiers.31 The Japanese were no 
longer a difficult problem for the French, most of them 
having been disarmed and assembled near Saigon to await 
repatriation. Admiral d'Argenlieu faced the year 1946 
with rebellious guerrillas in Cochinchina and an entrenched 
DRV government backed by an unfriendly Chinese army in 
Viet Nam and northern Laos. His success or failure in 
coping with these obstacles would, in a large measure, 
determine the future of Indochina. 


The Chinese Occupation 


While the French and the Viet Minh waged war, in 
Cochinchina, in Tonkin they preserved an uneasy peace. 
The Viet Minh, guided by the experienced hand of Ho Chi ~ 
Minh, was firmly in power. The new DRV government was 
backed by Giap's military forces, a coalition of Viet- 
namese political parties, and substantial public support. 
The French on the other hand had only a few officials in 
Tonkin, Remnants of the French army defeated by the 
Japanese in March remained in the Hanoi Citadel under 
Viet Minh guard, and General Alessandri had failed to 
secure Chinese permission or American and British help 
to move his 5,000 troops into Tonkin. In northern Indo- 
china, as in the south, the decisive factor was the 
occupation force. But in the north, the occupation 
force was pro-Vietnamese. 


31. (TS) Encl, "Present Situation in French Indo-China," 
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Soon after the Japanese capitulation of 16 August, 
M. Sainteny and a small party of his staff succeeded in 
reaching Hanoi along with > an American OSS group, headed 
by Major Archimedes Patti. `The Americans were well 
received by the Viet Minh and the Japanese, but the 
Frenchmen were confined in the Governor-General's 
palace. The first few days after M. Sainteny's arrival 
were crucial for the future of French sovereignty over 
northern Indochina. Bao Dai's regime was passing from 
the scene. Giap's army was marching on Hanoi. Within 
the city itself the Viet Minh were in the process of 
taking over the administration of Hanoi. Next they would 
extend their control over most of Tonkin and Annam. The 
commissioner for north Indochina appointed by Admiral 
d'Argenlieu had been captured by the Viet Minh, and was 
being held incommunicado. There was no one to represent 
France in the north except M. Sainteny, and he lacked ` 
credentials. The Japanese doubted his authority, and 
refused to deal with him. Repeatedly, M. Sainteny ap- 
pealed by radio to French authorities in Calcutta and 
Kunming for the powers he needed to deal with the © 
Japanese, but his superiors seemed to have no inkling’ 
of the urgency of the situation. They would not replace 
him, and they would not give him authority to speak for 
France. On 2 September M. Sainteny, still without powers, 
looked on while crowds of Vietnamese marched through the 
streets of Hanoi celebrating "the independence of Viet 
Nam. 


Although the Viet Minh declared itself cities 
violence to Frenchmen, and did try to keep a tight rein 
on extremists, occasional attacks against French civilians 
took place. The anti-French feeling among the Vietnamese 
was aS ‘great in Hanoi as it was in Saigon, and the French 
population of the northern city also lived in daily fear 
of Vietnamese pillaging and attack. If the French popu- 
lation hoped for relief from the Chinese a saa they 
were soon disappointed. 


The cnanese occupation of northern Indochina pezan 
at the end of August. Four Chinese armies, 180,000 men, 
marched into Viet Nam and spread out over the land, On 
18 September mie enaiNy General Lu Han the comands of 


32. Sainteny, Histoire d'une Paix Manquee, PP. 9l- 96: 
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the occupation force, arrived in Hanoi, He was soon 

joined by Brigadier General Philip E. Gallagher, head 
of the American mission attached to General Lu Han's 

command, General Alessandri, and Leoh Pignon. 


From the beginning General Lu Han made no secret of 
his hostility toward the French. He ejected M. Sainteny, 
who had just been appointed French Commissioner for North 
Indochina, from the Governor-General's palace, and left 
him to seek quarters elsewhere. AS one of their first 
acts, the Chinese set about dismantling the French mili- 
tary fortifications along the Sino-Vietnamese border. 

At the Japanese surrender ceremonies the French flag did 
not fly among those of the Allies, and as a result General 
Alessandri walked out on the gatherings. General Lu’ Han 
refused to recognize M: Sainteny's authority, and stated 
in the Chinese press of Hanoi that China was bringing 
independence to Indochina. The Chinese pointedly ignored 
French requests for permission to move soldiers and civil 
administrators into Tonkin, and every Frenchman entering 
the occupied area was searched. Vietnamese were permitted 
to keep their weapons, but all Frenchmen were disarmed. 
Control of most public buildings, public services, com- 
munications, and the whole structure of administration 

was in the hands of the DRV, and the Chinese were content 
to see it rest there. 


The French knew that General Lu Han was hostile to 
them, but they did not know to what extent he reflected 
the policy of the Chinese Nationalist Government. 
Actually General Lu Han was, in general, carrying out 
the policy of his government. Behind the obvious Chinese 
hostility lay a long history. For many years the Chinese 
had nursed a deep resentment of French territorial and 
economic concessions in China. While Frenchmen enjoyed 
Special rights in China, Chinese in Indochina lived in 
Special communities under close French supervision, under 
administrative restrictions, and under heavier taxes than 
those levied on other foreigners. Also fresh in Chinese 
minds was the compafatavely recent closing of the Yunnan- 
Haiphong railroad.3 The Chinese had learned the hard way 


33. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 28; Sainteny, Histoire d'une Paix Manquee, 
pp. 123-12h; Hammer, Struggle for Tndochinay po. 1a0-13m. 
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that this railroad was a vital trade outlet from southwest 
China to the seas. : 


Other and older reasons lay behind the Chinese in- 
transigence. The Chinese army that marched into Indochina 
marched into a country once ruled by China. The people 
and the civilization of the country were very much like 
those of China. For many years the Chinese had given 
sanctuary to the political exiles who fled across the 
border, and the Kuomintang government had long encouraged 
and supported the nationalist movement in Indochina. 
Moreover, Chinese dreams of dominating the country through 
the installation of an independent, but pro-Chinese, 
government of Indochina were not quite dead. 


Yet with all these reasons to oppose the return of 
the French to Indochina, the Chinese were open to per- 
Suasion. Despite their unfeigned hostility to the French, 
the Chinese were willing to turn northern Indochina over 
to the French, but the price they were’ preparing to ask 
for their cooperation was high, very high. The Chinese 
felt that the greater the French fear of losing northern 
Indochina the higher the price France would be willing 
to pay. The greater the insecurity of Frenchmen in 
Tonkin the greater would be the urgency to come to terms 
with China. To this end the Chinese tried to keep the 
French and the Viet Minh at swords point, for a French- 
Vietnamese conciliation would weaken China's Pane e eee 
position. They succeeded admirably. 


Agreement between the French and the Viet Minh would 
have been difficult even under a completely neutral occu- 
pation force, for the two were far apart in their demands. 
In northern Indochina the Viet Minh were strong and the 
French weak, but the French wanted to negotiate as if the 
reverse were true. In brief, the DRV was "determined to 
mobilize all its courage, strength and wealth to preserve 
this liberty and independence, " while the. French refused 
to budge from the policy laid down in the declaration of 
24 March. In the fall of 1945, therefore, the meetings 
between the leaders of the DRV and French ee emer pro- 
duced no tangible result, 3° 
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French inflexibility in dealings with the DRV was 
undoubtedly reinforced by the hope that, with the end 
of the Chinese occupation, France would be able to move 
into northern Indochina in sufficient Strength to re- 
dress the balance of power. Should this hope be realized 
France would then be in.a position to force the Viet Minh 
to accept French terms. As they were well aware, however, 
first the Chinese would have to be paid off. 


A first installment on the purchase price had already 
been paid. On 18 August France had returned to China the 
Kwangchowwan territory, leased to the French in 1898. 
Chiang Kai-shek had promptly disavowed any territorial 
ambitions in Indochina, but then went on to say that it 


was his "hope that Indochina would emerge to independence."3° 


The French made no public response to the Generalissimo's 
Statement, but their private reaction is not difficult to 
imagine. 


Two months later Admiral d'Argenilieu was in Chungking 
to discuss "the affirmation of French political rights in 
Indochina" and the future status of the French-owned rail- 
road connecting Yunnan with the port of Haiphong. The 
Admiral balked at the Chinese demands, however, and no 
concrete agreement emerged from the negotiations. 


It was not until matters in Tonkin took a turn for 
the worse that the French renewed negotiations with 
Chungking. In January 1946 Viet Minh and Chinese hos- 
tility reached a high pitch. French sources cite fifty- 
four Vietnamese and thirty-three Chinese acts of aggres- 
sion committed against Frenchmen during that month alone. 
In six cases Frenchmen were killed. Reluctantly the 
French decided to reopen negotiations with the Chinese. 
Hat in hand, they again made the pilgrimage to Chungking. 
On 28 February France and China signed a treaty providing 
for the relief before 31 March of Chinese forces stationed 
in Indochina by the French Army, and Chinese recognition 
of French sovereignty over Indochina. According to the 
terms of the agreement France gave up her concessions at 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, and Canton, and all extra- 
territorial rights in China. She also guaranteed that 


37. Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, pp. 205-206. 
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Chinese goods shipped over the Yunnan-Haiphong Railroad 
would -be exempt from customs and transit duties, and 

that a free zone would be set up for Chinese merchandise 
reaching Haiphong. Those portions of the railroad lying 
in Yunnan would be turned over to China. Finally, France 
agreed to special pyivileged treatment of Chinese resi- 
dents in Indochina.79 


With this treaty the French assured themselves entry 
into Tonkin, but the question was could they stay there, 
for the Viet Minh had, in the meantime, weathered a 
Serious crisis of its own, and emerged virtually un- 
scathed. | 


The DRV under the Chinese Occupation 


When the Chinese marched into Tonkin in September 
1945, they brought with them the exiled leaders of the 
Dong Minh Hoi and VNQDD movements. The exiles counted 
heavily upon Chinese assistance to re-establish them- 
selves as a political force in Indochina. As the Chinese 
army moved through Tonkin on its way to Hanoi, it stopped 
along the way to remove the Viet Minh representatives 
from positions of authority, installing in their places 
members of the Dong Minh Hoi or VNQ@DD. These two parties, 
along with elements from the Dai Viet movement, soon 
controlled the northernmost provinces in Tonkin, living 
off the land and tribute collected from the population. 
They fought intermittently among themselves and with 
troops sent by the Viet Minh in an attempt to subdue 
them, ‘+ 


Among General Lu Han's first efforts after his 
arrival in Hanoi was his attempt to introduce the Dong 
Minh Hoi and VNQDD into the Viet Minh government. Nguyen 
Hai Than, leader of the Dong Minh Hoi, stated publicly 
that the Chinese would not tolerate the presence of Ho 
Chi Minh at the head of the government for long, and 
demanded a place in the Provisional Government for his 
party and the VNQDD. He was confident of. the support 
of Siao Wen, heading the Political Secret Service of 
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the Chinese Occupation Army, whose primary mission was 
to bring the Vietnamese nationalist movement under 
Chinese control. 


In the face of constant pressure from the Chinese, 
the Dong Minh Hoi and VNQ@DD, Ho Chi Minh decided to make 
whatever political concessions were necessary to maintain 
power in the hands of the Viet Minh. His first act along 
these lines was to initial a pact with a dissident seg- 
ment of the Dong Minh Hoi “as a prelude to unity." The 
two contracting parties vowed to "defend the liberty and 
independence of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
fagainst/ the qgeressive attempts of the colonial 


‘Srench 


Another tactic used by Ho Chi Minh was to minimize 
the role of the Indochinese Communist Party in the Pro- 
visional Government. On IL November, both to placate 
the Chinese and as a protest against the French Com- 


_munists who had failed to support Indochinese aspirations 


toward independence, the Indochinese Communist Party 
formally dissolved itself. The rank and file of the 
party, who had never been communists in the classical 
sense, drifted away to join other groups, but Ho Chi 
Minh reorganized the Communist hard core into a number 
of Marxist "study groups." The leadership of these 
"study groups," including such militant Communists as 
Vo Nguyen Giap and Tran Van Giau, continued to exer ine” 
considerable influence in the Viet Minh government. 


Probably the most popular Viet Minh move of. all had 
been their promise to hold elections for a National 
Assembly’ at the end of the year. Siao Wen, realizing 
that these elections would only confirm the popularity 
of the Viet Minh, tried to get the elections cancelled, 
but with no success. He was only able to get them 
postponed for two weeks, until 6 January 1946.79 on 
23 December the Viet Minh announced that, whatever the 
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result of the voting, the Dong Minh Hoi would receive 
twenty ang the VNQDD fifty seats in the projected National 
Assembly. It was hoped that this would satisfy the 
appetite of these two parties long enough for the Viet 
Minh to consolidate its power in the country. 


Meanwhile, the Viet Minh faced other problems.. The 
Chinese occupation created an economic dilemma for the 
DRV, as well as a political one. Unlike the British and 
French forces in the south, the Chinese lived almost 
entirely off the country, constituting a severe drain 
on the resources of Tonkin and Annam, already depleted 
to the danger point during the floods, famine and 
drought experienced earlier in the year. 


When French authorities in Cochinchina offered 
during October to send shiploads of rice to Haiphong 
in exchange for coal to meet Saigon's urgent need for 
fuel, the Viet Minh refused their offer. Instead, 
Ho Chi Minh's regime instituted an intensive food pro- 
duction campaign, patterned: on the "soviet" system. 
Although the claims made by the Viet Minh of amazing. 
increases in crop yield cannot be substantiated, there 
is no question but that the famine expected in 1946 was 
averted parsely due to the Viet Minh food production 
program, ; ) 


The Viet Minh regime's hold on the country was 
increased not only by its successful battle against 
famine, but also by certain basic alterations that it 
made in the administration of local government. The 
mandarinate and councils of village notables who had 
governed in the hinterland of Indochina as long as any- 
one could remember were replaced by so-called "people's 
committees." theoretically chosen by the local inhabi- 
tants but actually by the Viet Minh. Other measures, 
such as an intensive propaganda campaign, the organi- 
zation and indoctrination of youth groups, the banning 
of prostitution and gambling, and the prohibition of the 
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use of alcohol and opium, helped to gain the support of 
most of Tonkin and northern Annam for the Viet Minh. I9 
Lieu of unpopular French taxes, the Viet Minh promulgated 
a system of "voluntary contributions" and "popular sub- 
scriptions” which seemed to insure the government an 
income adequate to its needs. #9 


As the year 1945 came to an end, the Viet Minh 
continued to control the Provisional Government of 
Viet Nam in spite of all the Dong Minh Hoi and VNQDD 
could do, yielding on specific issues only when necessary 
to placate the Chinese. While the pro-Chinese parties 
seemed content to battle among themselves for tribute 
exacted from an unwilling population in the provinces 
under their control, the Viet Minh concentrated on 
Duilding up good will through propaganda and reforms of 
various kinds. The determining factor in the struggle 
for power among the nationalist factions was to be the 
January elections. 


On 6 January 1946, the DRV government held the long 
awaited elections for a National Assembly, openly in 
Tonkin and Annam, and clandestinely in parts of Cochin- 


‘China. The elections themselves were no more than could 


be expected from a country unfamiliar with the parlia- 
mentary system. Discrepancies were common. But there 


~“ was no mistaking the general sentiment in favor of 


independence and in support of Ho Chi Minh, who was O 
Said to have received ninety-eight percent of the vote. 


Apparently, the results of the election. so impressed 
Siao Wen that he promptly threw his support to the Viet 
Minh, hoping thereby to bring them under Chinese in- 
fluence and prevent them from reaching an understanding 
with the French. It was clear to the leaders of the 
Dong Minh Hoi and the VNQDD that they had lost the 
battle for political supremacy; therefore they were 
Nappy for the opportunity during February to merge with 
the Viet Minh in a united government. Nguyen Hai Than, 
head of the Dong Minh Hoi, became Vice President under 
Ho Chi Minh, and VNQDD members took over the Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs, Economy, and Social Welfare. In 
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addition, Ho Chi Minh also dropped, temporarily, two 
leading Communists from the Cabinet--Vo Vegyen Giap 
(Interior) and Tran Huy Lieu (Propaganda).51 This 


seemed to satisfy all concerned, and a united DRV, backed 


by the Chinese, turned to face the threat of French in- 
vasion. 


French Charges of U.S. Obstruction in Tonkin 


The failure of the French to reassert their sover- 
eignty over Tonkin in these early postwar days gave rise 
to strong French criticism of American army officers and 
OSS personnel in northern Indochina. These officers 
were charged with inciting the Viet Minh to oppose the 
return of the French during the early phase of the 
Chinese occupation. Actually, these Americans were so 
few in number and remained in Tonkin so short a time 
that it would have been difficult for them to have 
altered appreciably the eventual outcome. The one 
officer whose exploits were questionable, the head of 
the American OSS mission, was transferred as soon as 
word of his activities reached his superiors. 


Nonetheless, some French sources have used the 
presence of these officers to charge the United States 
with being in large measure responsible for French 
difficulties. The United States, motivated by what. 
Sainteny termed an "infantile anticolonialism," was 
alleged to have urged Ho Chi Minh to resist France and 
establish an American type of democracy. The United 
States, they have asserted, had other interests in Indo- 
china too. It harbored an uncommon interest in the port 
of Haiphong and the strategic routes into south China, 
and it wished to promote American business interests in 
order to make Indochina an economic satellite of the 
United States. 


There is no foundation for these charges. As has 
been seen, the American attitude was neither to assist 
or oppose the re-establishment of French authority in 
= Indochina. The United States even insisted that 
Britain and China accept the Japanese surrender in 
Indochina. The small number of American officers in 
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Tonkin were under strict injunction to remain aloof from 
internal affairs and were promptly withdrawn when OSS 
involvement became apparent to General Wedemeyer. High 
American officials in 1945, far from wishing to substi- 
cute the United States for France in Indochina, went out 
| of their way to maintain a strict neutrality in Indo- 

| chinese affairs. | 


j The French Succeed and Pail 4 


The year 1946 was one of political maneuvering be- 
tween the French and Viet Minh. Moderate elements of 
poth sides wished to compromise, but their differences 
were SO pronounced that compromise proved a virtual 
impossibility. Divergent views appeared on the point 
of reconciliation as conference followed conference, 
but extremist elements on both sides blocked more than 
an illusory settlement. The negotiations of 1946 ap- 
peared promising on the surface, but actually they were 
merely agreements to agree. Although seeming harmony 
prevailed on the diplomatic front, there was vicious 
guerrilla fighting in the back country. More ominous 
yet, both France and the Viet Minh embarked upon a pro- 
gram of military expansion. Should a decision by force 
become necessary, both intended to be ready. By the end 
of the year, all negotiations having failed, the future 
of Indochina was entrusted to the French and Viet Minh 
armies, 
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The early months of 1946 saw the gradual spread of 
French civil and military authority throughout most of 


F Indochina. ‘In Cochinchina British forces turned over 


the administration to French authorities in February 

and evacuated Saigon. The new French High Commissioner, 
Admiral d'Argenlieu, quickly suppressed the weak southern 
arm of the DRV and re-established French rule; but the 
activities of nationalist guerrilla bands confined actual 
French authority to the cities and a few key towns of 
Cochinchina, 


French rule in Cambodia had been reimposed during 
the autumn of 1945, The French military had crushed 
resistance bands in Cambodia, and King Norodom Sihanouk, 
by hurriedly switching his allegiance from Japan to 
France, managed to save his monarchy. French-Cambodian 
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relations were put upon a more secure footing by an 
agreement concluded on 7 January 1946 that brought. 
Cambodia into the Indochinese federation. Locally, - 
Cambodia was to be ruled by French-advised administra- 
tors, and in internal affairs of federal concern France 
and Cambodia would exercise joint responsibility. For- 
eign relations were to be conducted exclusively by 
France. The reconguest of Laos had been delayed by the 
Chinese occupation, but French troops entered Laos in 
March 1946. On 27 August 1946 a similar arrangement _ 
was concluded with Laos, where King Sisavong Vong fol- 
lowed the example of his fellow monarch and swore loyalty 
to France. 


With French control tightening upon Cochinchina, 
Cambodia and Laos, the immediate problem facing the 
French in early 1946 was to secure entry into Tonkin. 

Ho Chi Minhts DRV government at Hanoi, backed by a 
hostile Chinese occupation army, effectively controlled 
northern Indochina and barred the returning French. The 
Sino-French treaty of 28 February 1946 eliminated a: major 
obstacle, leaving the French to overcome the final and 
higher hurdle of Viet Minh opposition. Negotiations 
begun in January by Sainteny dragged through A 

and into March. 


While Sainteny and Ho Chi Minh were maneuvering in 
Hanoi, the Viet Minh had been attempting to improve its 
bargaining position by clothing the DRV in the trappings 
of popular support. In January elections for a National 
Assembly had been held openly in Tonkin and Annam and 
clandestinely in Cochinchina. The extent to which these 
elections can be considered as an expression of ‘popular 
will, however, is open to serious question. Before the 
elections the DRV assigned blocs of Assembly ‘seats to 
the Dong Minh Hoi and Viet Nam Nationalist Party, and 
after the election it claimed a suspiciously large vote 
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for an area whose inhabitants were largly ignorant of the 
idea of popular representation, 2 


Even as the first session of the National Assembly 
convened in Hanoi on 2 March, the French were nearin 
agreement in principle with the DRV. On 6 March 1948 
an accord was signed by Vo Nguyen Giap for the DRV gov- 
ernment and General Racul Salan for France. The so- 
called March 6 Accord formed the basis for the negotiations 
between France and the DRV during the remainder of 1946. 

It represented a major concession in principle by both 
France and the Viet Minh, 


The French attained their major aim of securing 
entry into Tonkin, where the DRV pledged its followers 
to receive French forces “in a. friendly way." France 


_ would supplant the Chinese occupation army with a mixed 


Franco-Vietnamese army under French command. This army 
was limited by the terms of the agreement to 25,000 
soidiers, of which 10,000 were to be Vietnamese. France 
promised to withdraw one-fifth of its troops each year 
and at the era of a five year period terminate its 
occupation.’ 


Although the Viet Minh leaders had conceded an im- 
portant point, they had gained what in their estimation 
was an equally important concession in return. France 
in the March 6 Accord acknowledged the DRV as the legi- 
timate government of Viet Nam and recognized it as a 
free state in the Indochinese federation of the French 
Union. According to the agreement, Viet Nam was now to 
have an indigenous government, parliament, and army, and 


53. {S} Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 32. In assigning blocs of Assembly seats 
to the Dong Minh Hoi and Viet Nam Nationalist Party, Ho 
Chi Minh-was following the policy of strengthening his 
regime by attempting to win the allegiance of non-Viet 
Minh nationalists. Some nationalist leaders refused to 
cooperate with Ho. Such was Ngo Dinh Diem, whom the Viet 
Minh held captive in the Tonkinese mountains in an effort 
to coerce him into supporting the DRV. When Diem remained 
intractable, Ho at length released him. Hammer, Struggle 
for Indochina, pp. 149-150. 
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the right to conduct its own finances, concessions that 
would have exceeded the fondest dreams of prewar 
nationalists .55 


The March 6 Accord also called for a referendum to 
be held in Cochinchina to determine whether its inhab- 
itants desired union with the DRV. ‘This provision laid 
the basis for a dispute that became the principal issue 
preventing a settlement between France and the Viet Minh 
during 1946. The DRV had: always contended the Cochinchina 
was an integral part of Viet Nam. The ties between 
the two areas were geographic, ethnic, cultural, and 
economic; and according to the DRV these ties should be 
completed by bringing about the political union of Cochin- 
china with the rest of Viet Nam. French colonial offi- 
cials, however, were extremely reluctant to yield so 
important an area. French authority was much more firmly 
entrenched in Cochinchina than elsewhere in. Indochina 
Cochinchina had a long tradition of French rule; it was 
of great economic value to France; and Saigon had iong 
been the center of French colonial power in the Far Hast. 
Now, in the view of many Frenchmen, they were being asked 
to yield the seat of their power to what many of them 
considered a group of nationalistic adventurers in Tonkin. 


Nevertheless, French negotiators at Hanoi, in the interests 


of conciliation, agreed to submit the guestion to popular 
vote in Cochinchina and abide by the results. France's 
failure to carry out this promise was a major factor in 
the breakdown of subsequent negotiations. 


France found an excuse for postponing the referendum 
in the continued opposition of resistance groups in 
Cochinchina. Conditions outside the cities had become 
so chaotic that French authorities claimed that elections 
were not possible until order had been restored. The DRV 
was convinced that a referendum would demonstrate an. 
overwhelming native desire for unification with Viet Nam, 
and it urged the Cochinchinese nationalists to stop con- 
testing French authority so that elections might be held. 
But French colonial officials stepped up their campaign of 
encouraging autonomist and separatist peeenCrees and the 
guerrilla opposition broke out anew. | 


55. MERY "Convention preliminaire franco-viet- ` 
namienne du 6 mars a "i a ae 15 Feb XT. 
56. SD OIR No. 3708, 9-80, 
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If tne French faced open hostilities in Cochinchina, 
the Viet Minh were hardly better off in Tonkin. In the 
Opinion of many Viet Minh adherents, Ho Chi Minh had gone 
too far in his attempt to compromise with France. Only 
by placing his full prestige behind the agreement of 
6 March had he secured its grudging acceptance by the bulk 
of the nationalist movement. Yet even Ho's great prestige 
could not silence all of the opposition in the diversified 
political alignment that composed the DRV. Certain ele- 
ments of the Dong Minh Hoi and Viet Nam Nationalist Party, 
angered by Hots "pro-French" policies, had demonstrated 
their hostility by spreading terror through the Tonkin 
countryside. The growing DRV army, together with the 
French troops that marched into Tonkin pursuant to the 
March 6 Accord, organized a campaign to crush the dissi- 
dents. . The Franco-Viet Minh military forces within a 
short time eliminated most of the organized resistance 
and drove the léaders into China, where they organized 
a "Nationalist Front." The Front was designed to serve 
as a nucleus for disaffected nationalists .5/ 


Against this backdrop of civil strife in Tonkin and 
Cochinchina the first step in implementing the March 6 
Accord was taken. The Accord had specified that further 
discussion would be held in the near future to define 
more precisely its terms and to arrive at means for 
carrying out its principles. Accordingly, French and 
DRV negotiators gathered at Dalat on 19 April, but 
three weeks of discussion failed to establish agreement 
on more than minor educational and cuitural matters. 
Even a mixed armistice commission, organized to attempt 
a solution of the Cochinchinese fighting, found itself 
unable to agree and disbanded after several fruitless 
sessions. Nevertheless, the Dalat Conference ended with 
the participants believing Ghat a basis for future 
compromise had been reached.2° | 


The Dalat Conference having failed to resolve the 
issues preventing settlement, a second conference was 
scheduled for July, this time at Fontainebleau, France. 
The agenda for the Fontainebleau meeting would include 
all of the problems vital to better relations between 
France and the Viet Minh. To be discussed were such 


Din aay ie. O: 


58. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
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items as foreign relations, the composition of the Indo- 
chinese federation, the Cochinchinese problem, economic 
questions, and finally the all important issue of a treaty 
to define the relationship between the two countries .59 

Ho Chi Minh departed for France late in May, but even 
before his arrival an event was in the making in Cochin- 
china that would wreck the Fontainebleau Conference. 


Since his arrival in Saigon as High Commissioner, 
Admiral d@'Argenlieu had been earnestly seeking to prevent 
the union of Cochinchina’ with the DRV. As early as 
February he had erected a "Provisional Consultative 
Council" in Cochinchina that could rule should the 
occasion to do so arise. At the same time, French 
officials had encouraged separatist tendencies in every 
way possible and had attempted to foster the impression 
that the people of Cochinchina in fact desired an autono- 
mous and separate regime. The DRV had protested the 
French actions and insistently demanded that the promised 
referendum be held. : The French answer came on 1 June. 
Admiral dtArgenlieu announced the creation of the 
"Autonomous Republic of Cochinchina"” as a member of the 
Indochinese federation of the French Union. Immediately 
thereafter he sponsored a provisional government under 
the presidency of Dr. Nguyen Van Thinh. The Admiral's 
action resulted in an increased tempo of guerrilla 
resistance to French authority that revealed the close 
ties between the Committee of the South and the DRV 
government at Hanoi,60 


The developments in Cochinchina did not improve the 
disposition of the Viet Minh delegation arriving at 
Fontainebleau. Since the referendum question was in- 
cluded on the Fontainebleau agenda, Admiral d'Argenlieu's 
move must have impressed them as an act of singularly 
bad faith and certainly did not augur well for the 
negotiations. But the Admiral was not finished yet. 

The Fontainebleau Conference had been in session only 


BO. Ibid, p. 36 | 
60. Ibid., (S) State Dept, Brief on Issues in Dispute 
between France and Vietnam, OIR No. 4303, 10 Mar 47, p. 9. 
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three weeks when he called a second Dalat Conference, 
without representatives of the DRV government, to discuss 
federalization of the Indochinese states. He recognized 
as participants in the meeting Cochinchina and Annam, 
whose future status was even then under consideration at 
Fontainebleau. The DRV delegation, with considerable 
Justification, regarded the second Dalat Conference as 

a serious violation of the March Accord and refused to 
continue the Fontainebleau talks. 


Undaunted by the repercussions of their gathering, 
the representatives at Dalat continued their discussions. 
They agreed at length upon a blueprint for federalization 
that would have effectively subordinated Indochina to 
French control, and they concluded by denouncing the DRV 


‘delegation at Fontainebleau as unrepresentative of the 


Vietnamese people. In the final analysis, the only 
accomplisnment of the Dalat Convention was to destroy 
hope of an agreement at Fontainebleau. 62 


Ho Chi Minh, however, refused to abandon his pursuit 
of a settlement. Hoping to salvage something from the 
wreckage of Fontainebleau, he remained in France when 
the DRV delegation departed for Hanoi. On 14 September 
Ho and Marius Moutet, Minister of Overseas France, signed 
a provisional modus vivendi. The modus vivendi was 
designed to continue in effect the policy established by 
the March 6 Accord until a new meeting could be held in 
January 1947. It reaffirmed the principle of referendum 
and provided for (a).reciprocal democratic rights for 
citizens of one country in the territory of the other; 
(b) reciprocal property rights and restoration of seized 
French property; (c) establishment of a single currency 
unit for Indochina by tying the piastre to the franc; 

(d) a customs union, free trade, coordinated transporta- 
tion and communication; and (e) a Frapco-Vietnamese 
armistice commission for Cochinchina.°3 


l. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology p. 36. 
62. Ibid., p. 37. 
63. Notes et Etudes, "Modus vivendi Franco-Viet- 


namien du 14 septembre 1946," No. 548, 15 Feb 47. 
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Ho Chi Minh regarded the modus vivendi as "better 
than nothing," but it actually solved none of the burning 
questions that were disrupting French-Vietnamese relations. 
The agreement fell far short of Viet Minh aspirations, 
and some of the more extreme elements bitterly attacked 
Ho for conceding too much to France. Handbills dissemi- 
nated in Hanoi by Ho's opponents suggested that his long 
residence overseas had made him a foreign slave. On the 
other hand, French colonial officials in Indochina were 
none too happy with the concessions made by the Paris 
government. Mutual distrust thus destroyed any chance 
that the modus vivendi might effect even a temporary _ 
solution, and after the Haiphong incident in December 
both sides freely violated the terms of the agreement .O4 


The repeated breakdown of negotiations, the in- 
effectual modus vivendi, the erection of the autonomous 
regime in Cochinchina, and continued guerrilla fighting 
throughout Indochina, set the stage for the convening 
of the second session of the DRV National Assembly in 
October. Since the March session of the Assembly, the 
DRV had been energetically engaged in consolidating its 
hoid on Viet Nam and increasing its popular support. 

In the absence of Ho Chi Minh, these efforts were 

carried out primarily by Giap. Following Bao Dai's 
departure into voluntary exile the preceding April, Giap 
had inaugurated a campaign to eliminate opposition 

either through repression or absorption. To facilitate 
this process, he had built a relatively strong Vietnamese 
army. Giap also instituted a number of social welfare 
measures that, incidentally or designedly, strengthened 
the DRV among the people. The National Assembly that met 
in October to draft a constitution was supposed by many 
to be another indication of the DRV's resolve to become 

a democratic state. 


64. Ibid., Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 177, 
181-182; (U) Institut franco-suisse d'Etudes coloniales, | 
France and Viet-Nam, The Franco-Vietnamese Conflict 
According to Official Documents (Geneva, Aug ET) Sp 
Li-42 (nereinafter: France and Viet-Nam). The latter 
source is an extremely biased French account of the 
origins of the Indochinese conflict’ and contains the 
French viewpoint on violations of the modus vivendi. 
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Although questionable as an expression of popular 
wili, the Assembly nonetheless was broadly representative 
of the dominant political groupings. Several instances 
of Viet Minh intimidation of non-Viet Minh assemblymen 
occurred, but the body succeeded in producing a consti- 
tution nevertheless. The document that resulted in- 
corporated many features of western democracy, including 
Sucn ideals as freedom of the press, assembly, inviola- 
bility of person, and ministerial responsibility. Since 
almost immediately war broke out between France and the 
Viet Minh, the DRV government was never put to the test 
of proving that the high sounding phrases of the consti- 
tution were not empty words. ‘Two facts, however, were 
Significant. After its adjournment, the National 
Assembly was not called again until 19533; and the govern- 
ment that assumed power on 3 November registered an 
increase in Communist Cabinet representation from three 
to five ministries. Thus the guiding or controlling 
hand of avowed Communists was now much more apparent in 
DRV policy--a reflection of the dangerous deterioration 
of relations with France,65 


Clearly, any further deterioration of Franco-Viet 
Minh relations would almost certainly bring war. That 
déterioration was not long in coming. Again the locus 
of conflict was Cochinchina, where the President of 
Cochinchina, Dr. Thinh, found himself facing an almost 
impossible political tangle. French colonial officials 
in Saigon supported the Cochinchina Autonomous Republic, 
while the Paris Government dealt with the DRV within the 
framework of the modus vivendi, which reaffirmed the 
principle of referendum. Confronted with this anomalous 
Situation, and harassed by French and native political 
intrigue, Thinh committed suicide on 10 November, 
Although the Cochinchina Assembly elected a new President, 
Cao Daist Le Van Hoach, the developments in Cochinchina 
put an increased strain on relations between French 
authorities and the DRV. All that was needed to touch 
off a full-scale war was an incident. 


65. SD. OTR No; 3706spp.. 82263. 
66. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 39. 
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That incident came in the form of two clashes between 
French and Viet Minh troops on 20 November. A French War 
Crimes investigating team journeyed to Lang Son to dis- 
inter the remains of some French officers allegedly killed 
by tne Japanese the preceding year. On its return trip 
to Hanoi the team was fired upon by Viet Minh troops and 
nine Frenchmen were killed, Each side accused the other 
of provoking the skirmish,.0/ 


This incident was of minor significance compared | 
with the armed encounter in Haiphong the same day. The 
Haiphong incident was the culmination of a lengthy cus- 
toms dispute. A French patrol craft seized a Chinese 
junk running contraband and was fired upon by DRV troops 
on the shore. Fighting spread to the city of Haiphong. 
General Morliere, commanding the French troops in 
northern Indochina, and Hoang Huu Nam, the DRV Under 
Secretary of State, immediately intervened and by 
22 November had restored peace to the city. Upon learn- 
ing of the situation in Haiphong, Admiral d'Argenlieu, 
who was then in Paris, cabled General Valluy in Saigon 
to instruct General Morliere to reply with force. 
Morliere protested that order had been restored and the 
situation was under control. General Valluy then bypassed 
Moriiere and wired Colonel Debes, commanding the French 
garrison in Haiphong, to "make yourself completely master 
of Haiphong by all means at your disposal and bring the 
Vietnamese Army to surrender." On 23 November Colonel 
Debes moved to carry out these instructions. Encounter- 
ing resistance, he called upon the French fleet in 
Haiphong Harbor for naval and air support. The resuiting 
bombardment killed an estimated six thousand residents of 
Haiphong. After five days of street fighting, French 
troops established absolute supremacy in the city. 


The Haiphong incident dealt a mortal blow to any 
hope of settling the differences between France and the 
DRV. During the ensuing few weeks, rumors were rife 
among the Vietnamese that the next blow would fall on 
Hanoi. Frenchmen and Vietnamese were killed in the 


67. Hammer, a for Indochina, p. 182; France 
and Viet-Nam, pp. 43-44. 
68. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 


Chronology, p. 40; Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, 
pp. 180-182. 
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streets of the city, and Viet Minh riflemen sniped at 
Frenchmen from the windows of the public buildings. Vo 
Nguyen Giap, the Viet Minh Commander-in-Chief, concen- 
trated upon preparing native armies throughout Indochina 
for war; Ho Chi Minh, on the other hand, seemed to be 
making every effort to avert war through conciliation. 
Both France and the DRV, determined not to be taken off 
guard should the other attack, repeatedly violated the 
provisions of the modus vivendi. On 19 December General 
Morliere ordered the Viet Minh militia to surrender its 
arms, and that night Vo Nguyen Giap struck. The Viet 
Minh cut off Hanoi'ts water and electricity and Launched 
a full scale assault upon the French garrison, and in 
the process killed a number of French civilians. After 
twenty-four hours of hard fighting, French troops 
succeeded in expelling the Viet Minh and restoring 

order to the city. Giap immediately called for a general 
offensive against the French throughout Indochina. 
French garrisons were attacked simultaneously at Pnu 
lang Thuong, Bao Ninh, and Nam Dinh in North Viet Nam, 
at Hue and Tourane in Central Viet Nam, and two days 
later at outposts in Cocninchina. 


The eight year war had begun. 


9. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 41; Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, 
pp. 186-187; France and Viet-Nam, pp. 50-52. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MILITARY AND POLITICAL STALEMATE: 
GROWING U, 


S. CONCERN, JANUARY 1947-JUNE 1949 


In Indochina, the two and one-half years between 
January 1947 and June 1949 formed a pattern of guerrilla 
war and diplomatic maneuver. On the military front France 
fought an indecisive war of attrition with the Viet Minn, 
while on the political front the French Government 
Struggled to create a central Indochinese government that 
would capture the imagination and loyalty of the Viet- 
namese. The vital first step in the creation of this 
new regime was to persuade Bao Dai to return to his 
homeland at the head of an anti-Viet Minh government. 
Unfortunately, negotiations with Bao Dai dragged on for 
almost two years before a formula acceptable to both the 
ex-Emperor and France was found. All the while the war 
continued; the Viet Minh neld its own, but France slowly 
expended more men, money, and materiel than she could 
at POrd. 


At the start of the period United States policy- 
makers, preoccupied by the growing threat of the Soviet. 
Union, paid little more than routine attention to the 
problem of Indochina. Gradually, however, United States 
interest increased until in the summer of 1948 the 
United States adopted a position of tentative support 
of the Bao Dai solution. As French reluctance to make 
real concessions to Vietnamese nationalist aspirations 
became manifest, United States interest grew into concern. 
And with this concern came the first United States con- 
Sideration of more active support of the Bao Dai 
restoration movement, and of the general French position 
an Indochine: 


Military Situation in the Spring of 1947 


The outbreak of war in late 1946 had tended to unify 
the various parties in the Viet Minh-controlled DRV in 
united opposition to France. The Viet Minh had long been 
under attack from other nationalist parties and extremist 
elements within the coalition, all of whom strongly 
Opposed Ho Chi Minh's apparent wiilingness to compromise 
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with the French. In early 1947, however, the DRV con- 
centrated its activities on the conduct of military 
action, procurement of supplies, control of the flood 
program in Tonkin, and coordination of the nationwide 
educational program. A11 DRV parties now joined in the 
non-controversial policy of supporting the war and ina 
common effort to achieve social and economic progress, 
thus increasing the unity of the coalition. 


To bring the various parties even more closely 
together, the DRV government was twice reshuffled, giving 
the appearance of moré equal representation to all 
political forces in the nationalist alliance, but in fact 
the Communists and Viet Minn representatives continued to 
dominate the government.1l 


During the first five months of 1947, Ho Chi Minh's 
attempts to reach a peaceful settlement through negotia- 


tion gradually ceased in the face of French intransigence, 


Although the French Premier declared his willingness to 
submit the unity of Cochinchina to a popular referendum, 
he insisted that all previous agreements had been made 
null and void by the Viet Minh attack in December. 
Firmly adhering to this view, the French Government re- 
jected a Vietnamese proposal for an armistice based on 
the accord of 6 March; it also rebuffed a peace appeal 
by Ho Chi Minh on 20 February, cailing for an end to 

the war, independence, and unity within. the French Union. 


This diplomatic impasse found its reflection in the 
military situation. From February on it became incréas- 


ingly clear that the war had reached a stalemate. In the | 
early weeks of the conflict the French had regained | 


control over the major cities of the Tonkin Delta and had 
lifted the siege of Hue. Elsewhere, except for the 
principal highway from Haiphong to Hanoi, the road. system 
and most of the countryside were in the possession of the. 
Viet Minh forces. The fighting had spread from Tonkin 
southward into Cochinchina, and aggressive bands of 
nationalist guerrillas appeared from time to time on the 
outskirts of Saigon to harass the numerically superior 
French forces.3 | 


1. SD OIR No. 3708, pp., 86-89. 
2. (S) SD OIR No. 4303, pp. 10-11. 
3. Ibid., pp. 13-14 | 
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Early in 1947 the Viet Minh commanded a force of 
approximately 150,000 troops, but the units of this force 
were Still basically guerrilla formations. Only about 
one-third of the troops were organized and equipped with 
weapons at least the size of smali arms. Their heavier 
weapons included about 50, artillery pieces, 650 automatic 
weapons, and 150 mortars. 


The bulk of the Viet Minh Army was concentrated in 
Tonkin, but Giap was also able to control most of Annam's 
long coastline against relatively weak French opposition. 
In Cochinchina, the lack of unity among the nationalist 
forces and the preponderance of French military strength 
restricted the Viet Minh to ineffective guerrilla activity. 
In the north, however, Giap's larger, better equipped, 
and better organized units were more successful, and by 
7 February they had inflicted 1,355 casualties on the 
French.) 


Matched against the Viet Minh Army were some 100,000 
of the best trained and best equipped regular troops at 
the disposal of the French ,© According to one source, 
these troops were supported not only by armament brought 
along with them from France, but also by more than 
$77,040,000 worth of army equipment turned over to French 
authorities in Indochina by Great Britain. It was alleged 
that the British sold this equipment to France so that 
General Leclere "could pursue operations against the Viet 
Minh and Ho Chi Minh." This materiel was reported to 
be sufficient to equip completely one light division, one 
infantry brigade, and the major part of any army corps 
composed of two divisions, as well as an airborne division 
of 16,000 men, and_assorted antiaircraft, engineer, and 
parachutist units. 


When the question was raised in the House of Commons, 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs asserted, 


. {(S) War Dept, Intel Div, WDGS, Intelligence Review, 
No. 65, 15 May 47, po. 51, 54-56. 
5. NY Times, 8 Feb 47, De 6. 
. ©. (S) War Dept, Intel Div, WDGS, Intelligence Review, 
NO». 625.024 Apr AT Boe. 262275) 326-37: 
7. NY Herald-Tribune, 10 Mar 47, p. 3. 
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in a carefully worded statement, that "No aid specifi- 
cally designed for i ae has been given to the 
French armed forces." 


Tt is not clear whether or not the equipment re- 
ferred to was provided by the British; the most accurate 
guess would probably be that it was actually captured 
Japanese equipment turned over to the French during the 
British occupation of south Indochina.9 


Whether or not the French received aid from the 
British, they still found Indochina an expensive propo- 
sition. The French budget for 1947 called for the 
expenditure of 25 million dollars to support the. campaign 
in Indochina during the first three months of the year. 
Although desperate efforts were being made in Paris to 
trim other budgetary expenses, there was littie protest, 
except by the Communists, against the government's 
proposals to increase military spending for Indochina.10 


The French Break with the Viet Minh 


In March, while French forces battled the Viet Minh 
in Indochina, French legislators fought each other on the 
floor of the National Assembly in a series of spirited 
debates on Indochina policy. On three separate occasions, 
the Communist delegates walked out of the chamber after 
sharp verbal clashes. Once, blows were exchanged. 


A Communist deputy, Pierre Cot, accused the govern- 
ment of instructing French troops to use the accord of 
6 March 1946 as a lever to bring about a coup d'etat. 
He stated that the day of colonialism was over and that 
the only practical policy was one of free collaboration 
and association with the Indochinese people.1l 


8. House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 435, 
24 Mar 47, p. R 

9. (TS) HQ SACSEA War Diaries, (“Draft Civil Affairs 
Agreement - French Indo-China," vol, 87, 11 Sep 45, 
DRB AGO, | 

10. NY Herald-Tribune, 10 Mar 47, p. 


or 
11, Journal Officiel, Assem Nat, pp. 869-871. 
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In rebuttal, Premier Ramadier took the position that 
the French constitution of October 1946 invalidated several 
provisions of the 6 March Accord.l2 He made no promise of 
negotiation or peace in Indochina, saying only that: 


We have done everything possible, conceded every- 
thing reasonable; it did not work. One of these 
days there will be some representatives of the 
Annamite people with whom we can talk reason. If 
it is desired, France will not oppose union of the 
three countries nor refuse to admit the independence 
of Viet Nam within the French Unicn.13 


At the end of the debate on Indochina, the Premier 
received a vote of confidence from the Assembly. The 
delegates approved his position on Indochina by a vote 
of 410-0, with 195 abstaining. The results of the 
balloting appeared to indicate that French Communists 
were not seriously concerned with the struggle for in- 
dependence in Viet.Nam except as it served their own 
ends. Although the Communist.deputies withheld their 
votes, their fellow party members in the cabinet voted 
with the majority in support of the war. Also, the 
Communist Vice-Premier, Marcel Thorez, put his signature 
on a directive ordering military action against the Viet 
Minh in accordance with the Premier's recommendations.14 


Throughout April and May, the French continued to 
adhere to an extremely inflexible policy toward Indochina; 
consequently there was little progress toward a settle- 
ment. In March, Admiral d'Argenlieu, who had been the 
subject of increasing criticism, was replaced by Emile 
Bollaert, Radical-Socialist parliamentarian and 
politician. M: Bollaert arrived in Saigon on lL April 
and immediately set to work to implement Premier 
Ramadier's policy. He announced in May that "France 
will remain in Indochina and Indochina will remain within 
the French Union. That is the first axiom of our policy. 

we do not admit that any group has a monopoly on 
representing the Vietnamese people."15 


———"T5>TBid., p. 905. 


13. Ibid., p. 29.(Translated by author.) 
14, Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 199-200. 
do. Ibid; De 20d. 
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This assertion was the first important indication that 
the French were considering doing business with someone 
other than Ho Chi Minh in their search for a solution to 
the Indochinese problem. This idea was soon to become 
the keystone of French policy, but in April there were 
several items holding a higher place on M. Bollaert's 
agenda. First, agreements had to be negotiated with 
Cambodia and Laos, in order to draw them more closely 
into the French sphere and reduce the possibility that 
they would join with Viet Nam at some future time to 
oppose the French. 


On 6 May, by means of a document patterned on the 
French Constitution of 1946, Cambodia changed from an. 
absolute to a constitutional monarchy. The new govern- 
ment included a Cabinet responsible to an elected bi- 
cameral legislature, the functions of the upper house 
being mostly advisory. Division of power among three 
branches of government--executive, legislative, and judi- 
Clal--provided a system of checks and balances. All 
power emanated from the King; his authority, however, had 
to be exercised in accordance with the Constitution, and 
each of his acts, except those pertaining to palace 
matters, had to be signed by the Prime Minister and one 
other member of the Cabinet ,16° 


On ll May, a Laotian constitution, similar to that 
of Cambodia, was promulgated, Despite the complete new- 
ness of a representative government in the country, the 
document was seemingly assured of strong popular support 
owing to its approval by a "highly respected" monarch. 


The DRV still continued to. press the French for a 
settlement. As early as February, Ho Chi Minh stated the 
terms on which he proposed to base all future negotiations 
when he said, "we want unity and independence within the 
French Union. . . . /then7 we will respect the egonomic 
and cultural interests of France in this land."1L 


16. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, pp. 43-44, | 

es, EO. Ds. ME 

18. NY Times, 27 Feb 47, p. 4, 
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On 19 April 1947, the DRV Minister of Foreign Affairs 
sent a proposal for "the immediate ending of hostilities 
and the opening of negotiations for the pacific settlement 
of the conflict” to the French Government. In reply, the 
French drew up a series of clearly unacceptable demands 
and sent Paul Mus, M. Bollaert's personal counselor, to 
contact the DRV leaders.19 He was directed to request the 
Vietnamese forces to: 


1. Cease immediately all hostile acts, terrorism 
and propaganda. 

2. Deliver over the greater part of their 
armament. 

3. Allow free circulation of French troops 
throughout Viet Minh territory. 20 

4, Surrender hostages, prisoners and deserters. 


The nature of these demands made it a foregone con- 
clusion that the Mus mission would fail. It was hardly 
correct to claim, as did the Minister of Overseas France, 
that the mission failed only because of the clause in the 
French demands concerning the handing over of foreigners 
in the ranks of the Viet Minh.el 


So far M. Bollaert had accomplished little more than 
his predecessor. Considerable revision of French policy 
was long overdue. 


The Bao Dai Restoration POLICY 


The failure of the Mus mission in early May convinced 
the French that further talks with Ho Chi Minh would serve 
no purpose, They decided, therefore, to encourage and 
assist the formation of an anti-Viet Minh government for 
Indochina, 


French emissaries had been in touch with Bao Dai in 
Hongkong as early as March, but he had declined thus far 


19. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 43. 


20. Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, pp. 389-390. 
(Translated by author. 


el. Journal Officiel, Assem Nat, p. 1569. 
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to commit himself to any particular course of action. 
Indications ‘were, however, that the ex-Emperor realized 
the strength of his position, and that he would demand 
concessions similar to those insisted upon by Ho Chi Minh. 
It was M. Bollaert's task to outmaneuver Bao Dai, and to 
bring him to agreement on terms favorable to the French. 


Conveniently, a number of Vietnamese nationalists 
appeared, who were willing to work with Bao Dai to create 
anew central government.under French auspices. Among 
these nationalists were the.exiled leaders of the VN@DD 
and Dong Minh Hoi who, after losing control of the © 
nationalist movement to the Viet Minh in 1945, had fled 
to China where they had established a "National Union 
Front” under Chinese sponsorship. This group of Bao Dai ~ 
Supporters was soon augmented by the Cao Dai, the Hoa 22 
Hao, and a number of mandarins and monarchists in Annam. 

These political elements constituted a core around 
which Bao Dai could form an anti-Viet Minh government; 
the French saw to it that a steady procession of national- 
ist leaders called upon the former Emperor to keep this 
idea firmly planted in his mind. In response to this 
barrage of attention, Bao Dai gravitated toward a position 
of alignment with the National Union Front, twice reject- 
ing Viet Minh suggestions that he negotiate with the 
French in the name of the DRV.<3 


On 5 July 1947, Bao Dai finally broke his long 
Silence, declaring that: 


If all Vietnamese place their confidence in me, 
and if through my presence I can contribute to re- 
establishing good relations among our people and 
France, I will be happy to come back to Indochina. 

I am neither for the Viet Minh nor against it. I 
belong to no-party. . . . Peace will return quickly 
if the French are only ready to admit that the spirit 
of our people is not the same today as it was ten 
years ago.2 


22. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 209-211. 
23. Ibid., pp. 209, 217. 
24, Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam, p. 399. 
(Translated by author. 
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In the meantime, M. Bollaert was busy preparing the 
way for Bao Dai's return to Indochina. During May, he 
presided over the installation in Saigon and Hue of two 
"Provisional Administrative and Social Committees." 

These two groups worked closely with the French to rally 
Indochinese public opinion behind the Bao Dai restoration 
movement, The committee at Saigon demanded the unifica- 
tion of Viet Nam, the admittance of a free and independent 
Viet Nam to the French Union, and the creation of a 
central national government disassociated from the DRV, 22 


Even with French support it was clear that Bao Dai's 
only hope for lasting success lay in securing from France 
the two major concessions that Ho Chi Minh had failed to 
obtain. Conscious of this, Bao said in September: "I 
want first of all to get independence and unity for you. 
As the French Subsequently learned, he did not intend to 
compromise on these terms. 


126 


Meanwhile, in a last bold attempt to come to terms 
with the DRV, the French High Commissioner planned a 
striking departure from his government's recent policy of 
intractability toward Ho Chi Minh. M. Bollaert decided 
to direct a conciliatory speech to the DRV on 15 August, 
the day on which India and Pakistan received their inde- 
pendence. He intended to offer Ho Chi Minh a cease fire, 
and French recognition of an independent Viet Nam within 
the French Union. But before he could make his speech, 
M. Bollaert was summoned to France for consultation, 
presumably because news of the content of his address 
nad reached the French Government. 


When Bollaert arrived in Paris, the French 
Cabinet was called into session and the MRP members 
made. clear their firm Opposition. to taking any 
accion Trom which Ho Chi Minh mignt- profit. It 
would be the Viet Minh which would be strengthened, 
not Bao Dai, if there were to be a truce in Viet 
Nam, they reasoned, and therefore France could 
not afford peace.e/? 


25. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, pp. 44-45. 


26. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 214. 
27. Ibid., pp. 212-213. 
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M. Bollaert finally gave his speech on 10 September, 


but it bore little resemblance to the original, No 
mention was made of either a truce or independence for 
Viet Nam, and the address included the condition that 
all of the proposals put forth by the High Commissioner 
would have to be accepted without alteration. It 
stipulated that: 


a. The Indo-Chinese people must agree to remain 
in the French Union. . . . On the other hand, France 
will not interfere in the three disputated States! 
/Cochinchina, Annam, Tonkin/ decision to join in a 
Vietnamese Federation or remain aloof. 

b. France is prepared to surrender direct and 
indirect administration to a qualified Government. 

c. The French will retain control over foreign 
relations, although the Indo-Chinese States are 
expected to participate in the representation of 
the Union .... 

d. The Prench Republic will ensure the coordina- 
tion of the military resources to be pooled by all 
members of the French Union (including Viet Nam) for 
the defense of the Union as a whole. 

e. Collaboration among the Several States in 
such general problems as customs, currency, immi- 
gration policy, and in economic development will 
proceed under the aegis of the French High Com- 
missioner. 

f. The High Commissioner will further guarantee 
the protection of French interests in Indo-China and 
will oppose any interference by one State in the 
internal affairs of another. 

g. The French pledge themselves not to take 
reprisals against the Vietnamese, and all prisoners 
will be exchanged under conditions of reciprocity., 2 


As expected, Ho Chi Minh rejected these terms. It 
appears probable that the French offer had been purposely 
vague and unacceptable in order to provide an excuse for 
resuming military operations the following month. The 
rainy season was rapidly drawing to a close, and good 
fighting weather was expected.29 


28. (S) War Dept, Intel Div, WDGS, Intelligence 
Review, No. 83, 18 Sep 47, pp. 13-15. 
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From October 1947 to the beginning of 1948, a lull 
occurred in the French-Bao Dai conversations while the 
French military forces attempted to "liquidate" the DRV, 
and thus clear the way for Bao Dai's return. Although 
the French Minister of War had estimated that it would 
require a force of at least 500,000 men to take back the 
areas controlled by the Viet Minh,30 not more than 
60,000 French troops were utilized during the fall campaign. 
The objectives of this drive were to close the China 
frontier, cut DRV lines of communication, kill or capture 
the DRV leaders, and destroy, as far as possible, their 
regular army.3l 


The French succeeded in cutting the principal supply 
route between Tonkin and China, but traffic continued to 
move freely across other parts of the border. And, 
although they captured large stocks of DRV military 
supplies and seized two broadcasting stations, shortages 
of manpower and supplies soon forced the French to with- 
draw from many of the areas they had occupied. "None of 
the principal DRV leaders were killed or captured /and7 

» » DRV political and military resistance to the Frénch 
remained basically unimpaired." 32 


Tne unsuccessful fall offensive cost the French 
heavily. It was reported that France spent more than 
$33,613,446 (4 billion francs) monthly on Indochina 
during this period, and lost over 600 men a month in 
combat. 33 


Even before military operations had ceased, Bao Dai 
and M. Bollaert resumed negotiations. On 8 December, 
aboard a French cruiser in D'Along Bay, they initiated 
a secret protocol, in which Bao Dai tentatively agreed 
to return to Indochina as soon as France sanctioned 2 
united Viet Nam. The following were reported to be the 
terms of agreement: 


30. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 207. 

31. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, ps Br. 
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33. William C. Bullitt, “The Saddest War," Life 
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(1) Viet Nam, which will include Tonkin, Annam, 

and Cochin-China, will be granted "independence" 
within the French Union; (2) Viet Nam will have an 
"independent" army, which will, however, be | 
“available for defense of any part of the French 
Union"; (3) foreign relations are to be conducted 

by France, with Viet Namese included in the French 
Foreign Service; and (4) there will be common 
customs and integration of transportation facilities 
in the several states of Viet Nam,3 


The D'Along Bay Agreement did not measure up to the 
expectation of Bao Dai'ts supporters in Hongkong and Viet 
Nam, spey urged him to disavow it and seek more favorable 
terms.32 Soon thereafter, taking the position that he 
had approved the protocol only in the capacity of a 6 
private individual, Bao Dai renounced the agreement. > 


The French, however, were not yet ready to give up 
hope of reaching an agreement. On 23 December 1947, the 
French Cabinet announced. that it had instructed M, 
Bollaert "to carry on, outside the Ho Chi Minh govern- 
ment, all activities and negotiations necessary for the 
restoration of peace and freedom in the Vietnamese 
countries."3f By thus making the Bao Dai restoration 
solution the official policy of France, the French 
Government enhanced Bao Dai's bargaining position. But 
M. Bollaert, during several interviews with Bao Dai in 
January, refused to compromise on his terms of 8 December. 
The main point of disagreement was that while both Bao 
Dai and the French agreed that he was to return to head 
a provisional government in Viet Nam, they differed on 
procedure. Bao Dai insisted upon unity and independence 
prior to his return, whereas the French wanted him to 
return immediately as head of a nationalist government 
with which they could then negotiate regarding the manner 
in which unity and independence would be realized.3 


34. (S$) Dept Army, Intel Div, GSUSA, Intelligence 
Review, No. 97, 1 Jan hg, Diese. | 

35. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
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Following Bai Dai'ts return to Hongkong in March 
1948, a growing coolness became apparent in his relations 
with the French. While Bao Dai doubted French assurances 
that they would no longer attempt to negotiate with Ho 
Chi Minh, the French for their part Suspected that the 
former Emperor was engaged in undercover dealings with 
the Viet Minh.39 Another factor contributing to Bao Dai's 
suspicion of French intentions was the announcement on 
4“ March 1948 of a Thai Federation in upper Tonkin, founded 
under French auspices. This step appeared to indicate a 
French desire to weaken any Vietnamese government which 
might come to power by setting up French-controlled 
political subdivisions under the pretense of protecting 
minority rights. There was a precedent for such a French 
policy in Admiral d'Argenlieu's recognition of the Cochin- 
chinese Republic during the Fontainebleau Conference and, 
later, the establishment of a separate Moi state in 
southern Annam. 


Culmination of the Bao Dai Solution 


As the year 1948 unfolded, Bao Dai remained adamant 
in his refusal to return to Indochina without official 
French recognition of Vietnamese independence and unity. 
This the French were not prepared to grant. Reluctantly 
they turned to General Nguyen Van Xuan, President of. the 
Provisional Government of South Viet Nam (Cochinchina), 
to form a provisional government for Viet Nam. 


Plans for the establishment of such a government were 
formulated in consultation with Bao Dai and differences 
between the various nationalist elements in opposition to 
the Viet Minh were gradually resolved. Finally, on 20 May 
1948, a number of representatives from Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochinchina, "all of whom had been hand-picked by Xuan 
and approved by the French," met at Saigon as a "Viet- 
namese Congress" to form a central government for Viet 
Nam.t0 Bao Dai's approval of General Xuan, expressed in 
a letter which General Xuan read before the delegates, 
was sufficient to overcome the remaining opposition to 
the general's leadership. Without debate, he was 
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designated President of the "Provisional Central Govern- 
ment". of Viet Nam, which was later to supersede the 
government of Cochinchina. The new government would 
negotiate with France on the status of Viet Nam, and would 
be replaced by a permanent government as soon as agreement 
regarding the powers and responsibilities of the latter 
was reached. | 


The weakness of the new government was recognized by 
all. Powerful elements from among the Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao movements refused to lend it their support. Le Van 
Hoach, ex-President of the defunct Cochinchina Republic 
rejected an offer of the Vice Presidency. Moreover, 
administrators of ability were dissuaded by the temporary 
nature of the new government from joining its ranks; they 
preferred to wait until Bao Dai returned to Viet Nam 
before offering their services. 


The Xuan regime was formally installed at Hanoi on 
6 June. The day before, Bao Dai had met with General 
Xuan and M. Bollaert at D'Along Bay to seek mutual under- 
standing. Out of this meeting came an agreement wherein 
the French promised to recognize the unity and independence 
of Viet Nam ypeain the French Union as a state associated 
with France. The text of this agreement as reproduced 
by a French source follows: 


1. France solemnly recognizes the independence 

of Viet Nam, whose unity must be freely accomplished. 
. For its part, Viet Nam proclaims its adherence to 
the French Union in the capacity of a State associ- 
ated with France. The independence of Viet Nam is 
limited only by that which its attachment to the 


French Union imposes upon itself. 
2. Viet Nam pledges itself to respect the 


rights and interests of French nationals, consti- 
-tutionally to ensure respect for democratic 
principals, and to give priority to French 
councillors and technicians, for the needs of 

its internal organization and its economy. 


hl, State Dept, "Outline of Basic Treaty Relation- 
ships Between France and the Associated States of 
Indochina," IR No. 5758, 9 Jan 52, pp. 1-2. 
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3. After the constitution of a provisional 
government, the representatives of Viet Nam will 
pass with the representatives of the French Republic 
various arrangements of a cultural, diplomatic, h 
military, economic, financial, and technical nature. t2 


It appeared for a while that an acceptable oasis for 
an anti-Viet Minh government had been laid down in the 
D'Along Bay agreement. But the gift of independence was 
in fact hedged with qualifications, unity was yet to be 
accomplished, and the plain fact of the matter was that 
the French had dealt with a group that did not control 
une country. Too, Paris seemed reluctant to implement 
the agreement. Gaston Palewski, de Gaulle's political 
advisor, said on 7 June that the formation of the Central 
Provisional Government wag "illegal and in violation of 
the French Constitution."43 And two days later, M. Coste- 
Floret, Minister of Overseas France, told the National 
Assembly that the agreement did not imply French recogni- 
tion of the unity of Viet Nam, since the status of Cochin- 
china could be changed only with formal approval of the 
French Parliament. He went on to state that France would 
not approve a Vietnamese army, apart from police forces, 
nor would a separate Vietnamese diplomatic service be 
tolerated. Vietnamese public opinion "reacted with great 
discouragement" to these declarations, and the prestige hh 
of the Xuan government, never very high, sank even lower. 

The D'Along Bay agreement was not ratified by the 
French National Assembly until 19 August, and then only 
“in principle." It was under constant attack all the 
while by a number of influential Frenchmen. One, Georges 
Bidault, Minister of Foreign Affairs and a leader in the 
MRP, said that the concessions granted by M. Bollaert 
were "very dangerous" in view of probable repercussions 
in French North Africa. He especially ggndemned the use 
of the word "independence" in any form.72 The failure of 


42, Journal Officiel, Assem Nat, 14 Mar 53. 
(Translated by author. 
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the Paris government: to implement the agreement speedily 
cost the French more in terms of Vietnamese popular 
support than they had gained by Signing it in the first 
place; more and more Vietnamese began, o believe further 
negotiations with the French useless, in view of his 
failure to persuade Bao Dai to return to Indochina with- 
out further concessions, M. Bollaert was recalled to 
France, and Leon Pignon, formerly French Commissioner in 
Cambodia, took his place on 20 October 1948.47 


By the end of 1948, the Xuan government was so 
obviously a puppet administration that it steadily iost 
ground in its efforts to win popular support. No Viet- 
namese of any stature would consent to serve in the 
administration, and there were rumors of graft and cor- 
ruption at all levels. It controlled no territory of 
its own; in fact the governors of north, south, and 
central Viet Nam felt no responsibility to General Xuan, 
and in the south, Governor Huu openly defied him. 
Although the French insistently proclaimed that they had 
granted independence to Viet Nam, French administrators 
refused to turn over even the most limited powers to 
General Xuan. Even in areas where a Vietnamese adminis- 
tration existed, the French retained contro} ,of the army, 
police forces, and the financial structure. , 


By contrast, Ho Chi Minh's government in its third 
year of existence controlled the greater part of the 
countryside. In these areas lived over half the popu- 
lation, producing practically all the food. The DRV 
aimed at economic self-sufficiency, directing its efforts 
toward raising the living standards of the peasants. To 
this end it set up forest factories to manufacture locally 
items formerly imported, such as textiles and weapons 
urgently needed by the Viet Minh army. It endeavored to 
increase food production, and won Gone oc 20 Le BO pUNeuney 
by lowering land rents as much as 25 per cent. 


46, (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
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The DRV continued to pose as a nationalist movement 
during 1948, Although Communist control was being in- 
creasingly tightened, little in the way of Communist . 
inspiration appeared openly in. its activities and policies. 
As yet, it did not reject the Bao Dai restoration plan, 
appearing instead to entertain the hope that the ex- 

Emperor could be brought to join Ho Chi Minh in combatting 
the French, 20 


The military situaticn showed little change throughout 
1948, The French retained control of Saigon, Hanoi, and 
Haiphong and established small garrisons in Annam, but half- 
hearted attempts to expand local perimeters met with little 
Success. At the same time, the Viet Minh, gradually 
stepping up the pace of their activities, harassed the 
French throughout ail of Viet Nam, and the north-south 
lines of communication were immobilized, owing to_the 
inability of French units to seize and hold them. L In 
view of the growing difficulty of replacing casualties, 
and troops who had been rotated, the French offered 
bonuses to all officers and men who extended their service 
in Indochina beyond two years. 


In January and February of 1948, a 12,000-man French 
task force undertook offensive operations in Cochinchina, 
the over-all effect of which was to expand French o 
slightly in the Saigon and Mekong river delta areas, 3 
The French also began an offensive in Tonkin during 
October, as they had the previous year. Their object 
was to secure communications between Hanoi and outlying 
garrisons. In this they failed, "owing to low morale, 
inadequate military transportation facilities, and the 
replacement of Frencn troops by locally-recruited forces 
of doubtrul loyalty." 2 


50. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
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Not having achieved appreciable military success, 
the French once again resumed talks with Bao Dai. There 
was now a detectable note of haste in the negotiations. 

A series of Chinese Communist victories seemed to fore- 
Shadow the collapse of the Kuomintang and the appearance 
of a potential Viet Minh ally on the northern border. 
Since both the French and Bao Dai were still far apart 

in their demands, a compromise seemed in order if they 
were to collaborate successfully in creating a government 
capable of drawing popular support away from Ho Chi Minh. 


During the winter of 1948-1949, the French-Bao Dai 
negotiations made considerable headway and, on 8&8 March 
1949, Bao Dai and President Auriol of France reached a 

"compromise agreement" at the Elysee Palace in Paris. 
By means of an exchange of letters, a program for the 
future of Indochina was agreed upon: 


å . France recognized the independence of 

Vietnam within the French Union. In Foreign 
relations, the government of Vietnam was limited 

in its independence by its membership in the French 
Union; internally, Vietnam's autonomy was confirmed, 


except for certain limitations in the judicial sphere. 


Vietnam was to have its own national army,-and French 
forces stationed in Vietnam in peacetime were to be 
confined to designated bases, garrisons, and 
communication facilities. Vietnam undertook to give 
priority to French political and technical advisers. 
It agreed to reciprocal assurances concerning the 
status and properties of nationals and the freedom 
of enterprises in both countries, and to similar 
guarantees with regard to French educational 
institutions in Vietnam. Vietnam was to enter 

into a monetary and customs union with the other 
Indochinese states, and joint institutions were 

. to be created to harmonize the interests of the 
three states with each other and with those of 
France. 


: 55, Tbid., p. 54; Accords Franco-Vietnamians du 
8-Mars 1949 (Imprimerie Francaisa d'Outre-Mar, Saigon), 
in Dept State Library. . 
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Hac the French attitude kept pace with this document, 
a Bao Dal government would have had at least a fair chance 
of capturing enough popular support to function effectively. 
Unfortunately, the "new" French approach was almost 
indistinguishable from the old. Ex~Premier Ramadier 
expressed the attitude of a good many Frenchmen when, 
during March 1949, he said: "We will hold on everywhere, 
in Indo-China as in Madagascar. Our empire will not be 
taken away from us, because we represent might and also 
PRG"? 


Until the French Assembly formally declared Cochin- 
china a part of Viet Nam, the Elysee Agreement was worth 
nothing. Therefore, on 12 March 1949, the Assembly voted 
to authorize the creation of a Territorial Assembly of 
Cochinchina, the sole function of which was to vote union 
with Viet Nam. This it did on 23 April. A month later 
the French Assembiy ended the colonial status of Cochin- 
china which, henceforth, was to be "attached to the 
Associated State of Vietnam, 21 


The way was now open for the Elysee Accord to go 
into effect. On 14 June, Bao Dai and the French High 
Commissioner met at a formal ceremony in Saigon to ex- 
change letters in confirmation of the agreement. Bao 
Dai assumed the position of "Chief of State" of the 
"Independent State of Viet Nam" and General Xuan's iil- 
favored government resigned in favor of the new regime. 
Viet Nam was once again united, but only on paper. 
Before any real unification could take place, the French 
and the new State of Viet Nam had still to cope with the 
Viet Minh. 


American Policy toward Indochina, 1947-1949 


The war in Indochina posed a dilemma for the makers 
of American foreign policy. To aid the French might 
alienate the peoples of Southeast Asia from the Western 
Powers. To support complete independence for the Viet- 
namese might lead to a Communist state in Indochina. 


56. W.L. Briggs, "Vietnam Wins Independence," 
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In these circumstances, the State Department sought to 
steer a middle course. While recognizing French sover- 
elgnty the United States refused to supply the French 

with arms or ammunition to help them assert it. And 
while opposing an independent Vietnamese State, the 
United States sought to persuade the French to abandon 
their “outmoded colonial outlook" and grant the Viet- 
namese a large measure of autonomy. Such a concession, 
the State Department hoped, would strengthen the hands 
of anti-Communist Vietnamese at the expense of the 
Communists. As a special ad hoc committee of SWNCC 
Stated it: 


Our objective is a prompt, peaceful, and last- 
ing settlement of the present French-Vietnamese 
dispute providing for the creation of a stable 
Vietnamese state that will remain in voluntary 
association with France and will meet the legitimate 
demands of the Vietnamese for self-government, and 
be responsive to their fundamental interests. We 
consider the creation of such a state as the best 
defense against disintegrative tendencies in Indo- 
china that could lead to a chronic disorder and 
political extremism, offer opportunities for the 
extension of pene tets or tempt the intervention 
of other powers.) 


Long before the committee set this objective down 
on paper, the State Department had been finding it 
difficult to achieve. Four days after the outbreak of 
hostilities, Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson had 
invited the French Ambassador to a conference at the 
State Department. Expressing deep concern over the 
Situation in Indochina, Mr. Acheson made it clear that, 
while the United States did not wish to mediate the 
Franco~Vietnamese conflict, it was willing to offer its 
"good offices" to the French. From every point of view, 
Mr. Acheson asserted, it was essential that the Indochina 
question be settled as soon as possible, by conciliatory 
means. 


58. (S) Doc B-24, Msg, Marshall to AmEmb Paris, 431, 
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Two weeks later, the French officially rejected Mr, 
Acheson's offer of "good offices." They preferred to 
handle their problem their own way. The immediate French 
military objective in Indochina, said M. Lacoste, Minister 
in the French Embassy, was "to restore order and reopen 
communications.” Once order was restored, the French 
would try to live up to the accord of 6 March and to the 
modus vivendi of 15 September 1946. When asked whether 
he believed the French could restore order “within the 
foreseeable future," M. Lacoste answered in the affirme- 
tive, but "without much evidence of conviction." 


Taking into account the instability of the Current... 
French Government:, the United States did not press the 
matter further. And when the Chinese proposed joint 
mediation by the United States, British, and Chinese 
Governments, the State Department rejected the idea, 
partly on the ground that any appearance of intervention 
would provide political ammunition for the French 
Communists. Throughout the remainder of 1947 the State 
Department shrank from measures that might embarrass the 
French Government. While repeating its offer of "good 
offices," the State Department coupled it with a dis- 
Claimer of American intentions to mediate the Franco~ 
Vietnamese conflict and with a frank statement that the 
United States had no specific solution to propose. 

Other than urging the French to adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude toward the Vietnamese and to keep the United 
tates informed of developments, the State Department 
adhered to the position that the Indochina problem was 
one for the French and Vietnamese, 


Once in 1947 the State Department ventured slightly 
beyond that position, and with negligible results. In 
September Secretary of State George C. Marshall informed 
the American Ambassador to France, Mr. Jefferson Carrery , 
of his concern over reports that the French were planning 
to launch an offensive against the Vietnamese in the dry 
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season, which would come toward the end of September. 

"It is obvious," Secretary Marshall said, "that such an 
offensive, if it took place under these conditions, 

would have serious effect on public opinion here which 
would be reflected in a Congress which will be called 
upon to consider extensive financial aid for western 
European nations, including France." Secretary Marshall 
asked Ambassador Caffery to find out whatever he could 
about this offensive and notify the Department of State. 
On the following day, Ambassador Caffery reported that 

he had talked informally with M. Bidault along the lines 
Suggested by Secretary Marshall. M. Bidault "understood" 
the American point of view, and said that as far as he 
knew there were no plans for such an offensive. Whether 
or not M. Bidault was misinformed is uncertain, but early 
in October the French launched a major-‘military offensive 
"to annihilate the Viet Minh forces in Tonkin." 


By the summer of 1948 the State Department had de- 
cided to urge the French toward more decisive action to 
settle the Indochina conflict, but to avoid applying any 
pressure that might imperil the French Government. As 
secretary of State Marshall viewed the situation, nothing 
should be left undone that would strengthen the hand of 
the "truly nationalist groups" in Indochina at the 
expense of the Communists. In July the French were in- 
formed that the United States believed they were faced 
with two alternatives: either they must promptly and 
unequivocally approve the union of Cochinchina with the 
rest of Vietnam and carry out the D'Along Bay Agreement 
or lose Indochina. As an inducement to earnest effort, 
the French were informed that, once they put this program 
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into effect, the United States would pübiiciy support. it 
as a “forward looking step" toward solving the Indochina 
problem and toward fulfilling the aspirations of the 
Vietnamese. The French were also told that, when these 
measures were adopted, the United States would reconsider 
its policy of withholding assistance to Indochina through 
ECA. But something more than promises was required to 
obtain action from the French Assembly, and in October 
Ambassador Caffery reported that he saw little hope of 
obtaining any position action toward a solution for 
Indochina,Ol 


AS the war continued the United States drew closer 
to direct involvement. Alarmed by the Communist victory 
in China, the State Department looked for ways to avert 
a Communist Viet Nam. To Mr. Acheson there appeared no 
alternative to supporting Bao Dai, and in May 1949 he 
told the American Consul in Saigon that no effort should 
be spared by the Western Powers or by the non-Communist 
nations of Asia to assure the success of Bao Dai. At 
the proper time and under the proper circumstances, said 
Mr. Acheson, the United States would do its part by 
extending to Bao Dai official American recognition. 

And it would do much more. It would provide Bao Dai with 
military and economic aid. But before these steps were 
taken, Mr. Acheson wanted both the French and Bao Dai to 
demonstrate that American assistance was justified. The 
French should make every possible concession to make the 
Bao Dai government attractive to the nationalists. Bao 
Dai should demonstrate his own capacity to conduct his 
affairs wisely enough to obtain popular support. Other- 
wise, Mr. Acheson pee TEVE the Bao Dai experiment would 
be foredoomed to failure. 2 
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Conclusions of the Period Prior to Direct US Involvement 


The history of Indochina from the beginning of World 
War II to the summer of 1949 is essentially a story of 
French failure. The period began tragically with the 
collapse of France before the German onslaught, and the 
domination of Indochina by Japan. In the years that 
followed, France strove persistently to regain her 
position of eminence in the world community of nations. 
Her desire was strong, but her means remained weak. 
Furthermore, sne labored under a severe handicap. French 
colonial administrators and bureaucrats of the postwar 
era seemed generally to have been of poor calibre, and 
they exhibited most of the failings of the old regime. 
They were sometimes morally weak, frequently arrogant, 
and too often blind to the implications of their actions. 


Indochina was important to France, not only for its 
wealth, but also for the sake of prestige and the con- 
tinued existence of the French Empire. Always in French 
minds there lurked the spectre of a France divested of 
her overseas territories. These areas were necessary 
to the economy of France and, in the French view, a vital 
attribute of a great power. To many Frenchmen, the loss 
of Indochina, after the humiliations of World War II, 
offered an intolerable vista. . If France surrendered 
Indochina to a nationalist movement, where would she 
draw the line thereafter? In North Africa and Madagascar 
nationalists had already begun to stir restively. 


At the close of the war the French seemed to have 
almost deliberately ignored the wave of nationalism 
sweeping over Southeast Asia. They drew comfort and 
confidence from the recollection that for decades 
France had succeeded in suppressing the Indochinese 
nationalist movement. The increased capabilities and 
fever heat of the postwar movement came as a distinct 
and unpleasant shock. Yet, despite clear evidence of 
the sincerity and proportions of the movement, the 
French clung to their outmoded colonial outlook. 


Their strongest opponent, the Viet Minh, started 
out as a small group of parties under the domination 
of the Indochinese Communist Party. During the war 
they represented only a small part of the nationalist 
movement, and an insignificant number of the Indochinese 
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people. By 1946, the Viet Minh had increased its follow- 
ing and military strength, but it was only one of many 
rorces in Pndochina's political lake, The allegiance of 
the majority of the Indochinese people still hung in the 
balance, 


Under the expert guiĉance of Ho Chi Minh, the Viet 
Minh did, however, develop excellent leadership, a 
disciplined and dedicated following, and a military 
organization far stronger than that of any other Indo- 
chinese nationalist group. Then, when the French returned 
to Indochina, their highhandedness, vad faith, and use 
of force drove not only politically conscious elements 
but also the Indochinese peasant and man in the street to 
make common cause with the Viet Minh against the French. 
And therein lay an important factor in the success of 
the Viet Minh. 


The French were well aware that the Viet Minh regime 
posed a serious threat to their plans for Indochina, but 
they failed to recognize that a French-sponsored substitute 
for the Viet Minh would have to possess many of the same 
qualities. Above all they failed to realize that, a 
government sponsored by France would have to offer tangible 
evidence that Viet Nam was or soon would be unified or 
independent. 


From 1947 to 1949 France fought a costly war against 
the Viet Minh, and at the same time struggled to create 
a central government capable of winning the loyalty of 
the Vietnamese. Unfortunately the government that 
resulted was jerry-buiit; it was subservient to the 
French, and offered the Vietnamese little hope for unity 
and indevendence. Instead of gaining public support for 
the new government, the French maneuver increased the 
following of the Viet Minn. 


By 1949 the French seemed to realize that drastic 
measures were needed to save Indochina from the Viet 
Minh. As a result the French came to terms with Bao 
Dai and pledged themselves to grant Indochina unity 
and independence. 


But time had begun to run out. The growing shadow 
of the Chinese Communist armies was already darkening 
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the landscape of northern Indochina and aid for the 
sorely pressed Viet Minh was now in the offing. This 
prospect filled France and other democratic nations 

with unhappy speculation. The hope of keeping Indochina 
within the orbit of France by solely French means was 
growing steadily fainter. A quick and decisive victory 
over the Viet Minh, and the speedy implementation of 

the Elysee Agreement might conceivably have redressed 
the situation. Unfortunately for France and the western 
world, the military stalemate continued, and implementation 
of the Elysee Agreement dragged. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ORIGINS OF AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN INDOCHINA 
The months between the summer of 1949 and the spring 


of 1950 marked the beginning and early growth of direct 
United States concern with the war in Indochina. Gradu- 


ally, American policy planners realized that unless measures 


were taken to change the course of the conflict France was 
headed for almost certain defeat. They realized, too, 
that the defeat of our European ally in Indochina might 
result in the end of the French Union, the end of the 
French Empire, and the end of France as a first rate 
power. This defeat in a sense would also represent a 
defeat for the United States, for Communist possession 

of Indochina would increase the power, prestige, and 
Capabilities of the Soviet bloc. More immediately, the 
power represented by the men, materials, and resources 

of Indochina, if coupled with that of a Communist China, 
would gravely endanger the whole American security 
System in the Far East. Further, as the Japanese proved 
in Worid War II, Indochina was the natural gateway for 
the conquest of Southeast Asia. Obviously, therefore, 
Indochine was not a single problem that could be isolated 
and cured by itself; it was a vital part of the whole body 
politic of Asia. Thus, when early in 1950 the United 
States decided to help France achieve victory in Indo- 
china, it did so within the framework of an over-all 
policy for Asia, and with specific objectives in mind. 


United States Attitude toward Indochina, June 1949- 
ca ee ee a T 


January 1950 


Throughout the last six months of 1949, however, 
United States policy toward Asia was negative and vague. 
The defeat of the American-supported Nationalist Chinese 
armies caused a general United States withdrawal from 
involvement in the Far East, and until January 1950 
no decisive, over-all policy toward Asia was developed. 
There were, nonetheless, two general objectives apparent 
in American thinking as applied to all Asian nations. 
These goals were containment of Communism and encourage- 
ment of non-Communist nationalist movements. The former, 
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actually world-wide in application, was dictated by the 
realities of the Cold War; the latter was in harmony 
with traditional American sympathy for subject peoples. 
Pending the emergence, early in 1950, of a more forward 
looking approach to Far Eastern problems, American policy 
was determined by these twin aims. 


The dominant factor influencing the rebirth of a 
strong stand in Asia and leading to a paramount American 
interest in Indochina was the victory of the Communists _ 
in China. The triumph of Mao Tse-tung opened the way for 
Communist expansion into Southeast Asia. If Southeast 
Asia fell, the Communists would be in an excellent 
position to threaten the island chain stretching from 
Japan to the Philippines that United States military 
planners regarded as the bastion of American defensive 
strategy in the Far East. A Communist victory in South- 
east Asia would also deny to’ the free world and secure 
to the Communist cause a vast reservoir of vital raw _ 
materials.+ 


The logical course for Mao Tse-tung to follow in any 
projected conquest of Southeast Asia lay through Indo- 
china, where the situation was ideally suited to Communist 
penetration. China and Viet Nam possessed a common | 
boundary over 500 miles long. Direct support of the Viet 
Minh war effort over this border was now anticipated, and 
the threat of overt Chinese intervention was an ever- . 
present possibility. Without foreign aid the Viet Minh 
had successfully resisted the French for over three years. 
Even if Ho Chi Minh failed to secure Chinese aid, the 
war gave no signs of ending conclusively. 


This situation had its repercussions in Europe, too, 
and the United States found the Indochinese war en- 
dangering its objective of erecting a Western European 
security system. The annual expenditure of 500 million 
dollars for Indochina was damaging a French economy 
struggling to recover from the effects of World War II. 
Approximately 1-1/2 billion dollars had already been 
consumed combating the Viet Minh insurgents.° Since 1948, 
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the United States had been attempting to revive the French 
economy with Marshall Plan dollars, a process largely 
cancelled by French budgetary requirements for Indochina. 
The North Atlantic Treaty had been signed on 4 April 1949, 
and French troops were expected to play a vital role in 

the European Army that the United States proposed to equip. 
Yet French Union Forces approximating 156,000 ground troops, 
plus three fighter squadrons, three transport squadrons, 
and a small navy, were tied down in Indochina.3 By the end 
of 1949, the French Expeditionary Corps had suffered, in 
killed and missing, 16,270 casualties. The consequences 
to France's prestige of an Indochinese defeat would like- 
wise hamper her contribution to the European coalition. 

It was becoming increasingly apparent to the United 

States, therefore, that France's ability to become an 
effective partner in the North Atlantic alliance would 

be gravely and indefinitely jeopardized by the continued 
drain on her resources, 


The Indochinese situation during the latter half of 
1949 offered little hope for future improvement. The 
most discouraging indication was the persistent evidence 
of closer ties between Ho Chi Minh and Mao Tse-tung. 
As the Chinese Communists moved closer to the Tonkinese 
frontier in the fall of 1949, the Viet Minh underwent a 
change that gave promise of future collaboration between 
China and the DRV. Whereas Ho Chi Minh had previously 
posed as a genuine anti-colonial patriot fighting for a 
democratic, independent Viet Nam, he now publicly 
identified himself more closely with international 
Communism. 2 


Viet Minh fighting techniques were also undergoing 
a change. Although guerrilla tactics and large scale 
infiltration still remained the dominant characteristics 
of Viet Minh operations, regularly organized combat 
units began to make their appearance. The French out- 
posts in Tonkin were subjected to intensifed pressure, 
and their supply became a serious problem. By the close 
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of 1949, the fort at Dong Khe, lying between Lang Son and 
Cao Bang on the Tonkinese border, had to be provisioned 
entirely by air. French Union Forces abandoned a number 
of scattered strong points in northern Tonkin and con- 
centrated on S Teone EREnINE and extending the defensive 
perimeter about Hanoi. 


At the base of the French difficulties still lay the 
persistent nationalist-colonialist conflict that had pre- 
vented a military decision for three years. French 
efforts to solve the political problem throughout the 
latter half of 1949 were directed at implementing the 
Elysee Accords of 8 March 1949. The failure of these 


Accords to effect a lasting political solution was probably 


owing to thè fact that neither the Vietnamese people nor 
the sovereign Asian nations believed the new government 
sufficiently representative of the people or independent 
of French domination. 


As the first step in the erection of a Vietnamese 
government, Bao Dai was proclaimed Chief of State on 
14 June. A week later the government of General Nguyen 
Van Xuan resigned, but consented to serve temporarily 
while Bao Dai consolidated his position. Although no 
constitution was promulgated, two ordinances issued on 
1 July defined temporary agencies by which Viet Nam was 
to be ruled pending the establishment of internal 
stability. The principal governing institutions, as 
outlined by the ordinances, were to be the Chief of State, 
a Cabinet with a Prime Minister, and a Consultative 
National Council. : 


The members of the Cabinet were appointed by, and 
responsible to, the Chief of State. The members of the 
Consultative National Council were designated by the 
Chief of State on the basis of their ability to represent 


regional and national interests and express public opinion. 


The Council was supposed to develop gradually into ‘a 
more representative organ, and it was anticipated that 
the appointments of the councilors would later be con- 
firmed by popular election. The ordinances also 
Specified that upon the restoration of peace, an elected 
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Constituent Assembly would replace the Consultative 
National Council and decide upon the future government. 
For the time being, however, government by executive was 
established on all levels.’ The Consultative National 
Council did not meet until September 1952, and then under 
a different name. The Constituent Assembly was never 
convened. 


As a result, the form that the Bao Dai government 
assumed was essentially authoritarian. In addition, the 
nature and organization of the future government remained 
extremely vague. The Preamble to Ordinance No. 1 left 
open the question of whether Viet Nam's political authority 
would be concentrated in a republic or a constitutional 
monarchy, a highly centralized or loosely federated regime. 


One reason for Bao Daits failure in Succeeding months 
to unify the country behind his government is thus sug- 
gested. While it would not have been realistic to expect 
a truly representative government, in view of the in- 
Stability of the internal Situation, it was still obvious 
to all that Bao Dai's source of power lay with the French, 
and not with the Vietnamese people. 


Although the ordinances of 1 July established Bao 
Dai's regime in fact, specific agreements still had to 
be concluded to transfer services from the French colonial 
administration to the Vietnamese Government: and the 
French National Assembly had to ratify the § March Accords 
to give the entire transaction sanction in law. As the 
first step in this process, a Joint Commission convened 
at Saigon in August 1949. The Commission sat for four 
months, and on 30 December signed twenty-nine Specialized 
conventions by which the French arranged to hand over 
certain internal administrative services to the Bac Dai 
government. Although the concessions to native inde- 
pendence were substantial, France still retained pre- 
dominant interest in such fields as military affairs, 
press and information, the judiciary and police, With 
regard to foreign affairs, acceptance of the status of 
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an Associated State within the French Union entailed a 
limitation on the right of engaging in international 
relations. The Vietnamese were especially sensitive over 
the restriction of their right to send diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. 


By the agreements of 30 December, the French retained 
key functions that made Bao Dai extremely vulnerable to 
charges of being a French puppet. The privileged position 
that Frenchmen continued to enjoy, both in government and 
society, did not impress the Vietnamese or their Asian 
neighbors as a significant reduction in French influence. 


Although the French encountered a more troublesome 
political problem in Viet Nam than in the other two 
Associated States, they faced similar difficulties in 
neighboring Laos and Cambodia. Treaties with Laos and 
Cambodia were signed on 19 July and 8 November 1949, 
respectively. These agreements closely resembled the 
Elysee Accords with Viet Nam. Implementing conventions 
concluded with Laos on 6 February 1950, and with Cambodia 
on 15 June 1950, transferred sovereignty to the two king- 
doms on substantially the same basis as the agreement of 
30 December 1949 with Viet Nam. The governing structures 
that evolved in Laos and Cambodia were more representative 
than that in Viet Nam. Although the two smaller states 
were presided over by hereditary monarchs, the National 
Assemblies were popularly elected and exercised important 
legislative powers. 


French efforts to translate the 8 March promises 
into reality were observed with great interest by the 
United States. Consistent with its twin aims of halting 
the spread of Communism and encouraging non-Communist 
nationalist movements, the State Department desired the 
Bao Dai government to be sufficiently independent of 
France to win the support of Vietnamese nationalists, as 
well as the respect and recognition of other Asian 
countries. Beginning in the summer of 1949, the State 
Department encouraged the French to interpret the 8 March 
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constituent Assembly would replace the Consultative 
National Council and decide upon the future government. 
For the time being, however, government by executive was 
established on all levels.’ The Consultative National 
Council did not meet until September 1952, and then under 
a different name. .The Constituent Assembly was never 
convened. 


AS a result, the form that the Bao Dai government 
assumed was essentially authoritarian, In addition, the 
nature and organization of the future government remained 
extremely vague. The Preamble to Ordinance No. 1 left 
open the question of whether Viet Nam's political authority 
would be concentrated in a republic or a constitutional 
monarchy, a highly centralized or loosely federated regime. 


One reason for Bao Dai's failure in Succeeding months 
to unify the country behind his government is thus sug- 
gested. While it would not have been realistic to expect 
a truly representative government, in view of the in- 
stability of the internal situation, it was still obvious 
to all that Bao Dai's source of power lay with the French, 
and not with the Vietnamese people. 


Although the ordinances of 1 July established Bao 
Dai's regime in fact, specific agreements still had to 
be concluded to transfer services from the French colonial 
administration to the Vietnamese Government: and the 
French National Assembly had to ratify the 8 March Accords 
to give the entire transaction sanction in law. As the 
first step in this process, a Joint Commission convened 
at Saigon in August 1949. The Commission sat for four 
months, and on 30 December signed twenty-nine specialized 
conventions by which the French arranged to hand over 
certain internal administrative services to the Bao Dai 
government. Although the concessions to native inde- 
pendence were substantial, France still retained pre- 
dominant interest in such fields as military eee ee 
press and information, the judiciary and police. With 
regard to foreign affairs, acceptance of the status of 
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an Associated State within the French Union entailed a 
limitation on the right of engaging in international 
relations. The Vietnamese were especially sensitive over 
the restriction of their right to send diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. 


By the agreements of 30 December, the French retained 
key functions that made Bao Dai extremely vulnerable to 


charges of being a French puppet. The privileged position 


that Frenchmen continued to enjoy, both in government and 
society, did not impress the Vietnamese or their Asian 
neighbors as a Significant reduction in French influence. 


Although the French encountered a more troublesome 
political problem in Viet Nam than in the other two 
Associated States, they faced similar difficulties in 
neighboring Laos and Cambodia. Treaties with Laos and 
Cambodia were signed on 19 July and 8 November 1949, 
respectively. These agreements closely resembled the 
Elysee Accords with Viet Nam. Implementing conventions 
concluded with Laos on 6 February 1950, and with Cambodia 
on 15 June 1950, transferred sovereignty to the two king- 
doms on substantially the same basis as the agreement of 
30 December 1949 with Viet Nam. The governing structures 
that evolved in Laos and Cambodia were more representative 
than that in Viet Nam. Although the two smaller states 
were presided over by hereditary monarchs, the National 
Assemblies were popularly elected and exercised important 
legislative powers.9 


French efforts to translate the 8 March promises 
into reality were observed with great interest by the 
United States. Consistent with its twin aims of halting 
the spread of Communism and encouraging non-Communist 
nationalist movements, the State Department desired the 
Bao Dai government to be sufficiently independent of 
France to win the support of Vietnamese nationalists, as 
well as the respect and recognition of other Asian 
countries. Beginning in the summer of 1949, the State 
Department encouraged the French to.interpret the 8 March 
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Accords liberally enough to achieve these aims. Although 
American sympathy for Viet Nam's new regime was publicly 
declared in June 1949, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
doubted that the French intended to make the essential 

` concessions. The Secretary felt that the United States 
could not afford to back a puppet regime; therefore, 
recognition and aid must be withneld until the French 
understood the necessity of making the solution attractive 
to the nationalist elements, and until the Bao Dai regime 
itself demonstrated a capacity for independent government. 
Despite their denials, Secretary Acheson feared that 
French officials in general, and High Commissioner Leon 
Pignon in particular, regarded the Elysee Agreement as a 
final concession, whereas the American view was that it 
was but one step in the evolution of Vietnamese inde- 
pendence, LO 


The United States and Great Britain worked in close 
cooperation to induce the French to declare their purpose 
of adjusting the French-Vietnamese relationship in a 
liberal manner. Indochina was a subject for discussion 
at tripartite talks held 28 September 1949 between 
Secretary Acheson and the British and French Foreign 
Ministers, Ernest Bevin and Robert Schuman. On this and 
subsequent occasions, Schuman declared his agreement with 
the American view that the 8 March Accords were but one 
step in the evolution of the Indochinese problem. But 
‘French delay in implementing the Elysee Accords led the 
United States to doubt the sincerity of this declaration. 
State Department experts believed France unwilling to 
make liberal concessions to Vietnamese independence, or 
to publicize the concessions already made, for fear of 
causing trouble in North Africa. Schuman was urged to 
push ratification of the 8 March Accords in the National 
Assembly, and to place as few restrictions as possible 
on Vietnamese conduct of their own foreign relations. 

In particular, the United States and Great Britain 
wished to see Associated States affairs transferred 
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from the Department of Overseas Possessions to the Foreign 
Ministry. Schuman, however, felt that this could not be 
done until after the Accords were ratified by the National 
Assembly .1t1l 


The United States and Great Britain attached great 
importance to French concessions to Viet Nam in the field 
of foreign affairs. They felt that unless France made 
these concessions the Asian nations would refuse to 
recognize the Bao Dai regime on the grounds that it was 
not truly independent. Recognition by such sovereign 
Asian countries as India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Burma 
was considered essential to the success of Bao Dai's 
attempts to strengthen his government. These nations 
were highly respected in the Far East because they had 
successfully rid themselves of foreign rule. The United 
States and Great Britain felt that recognition of Viet 
Nam by these States might influence wavering Vietnamese 
intellectuals to back Bao Dai. At the very least, it 
would improve his standing with the.rest of the world. 
Finally, acceptance of Viet Nam into the community of 
Asian nations would place the Western Powers in a better 
position to extend recognition and aid, 


Unfortunately, however, the Asian countries did not 
look with favor upon the Elysee solution. India, whose 
good will was most desired, regarded Bao Dai as a French 
puppet, with no genuine popular support. The Indian 
attitude was not improved by the strained relations with 
France over continued French rule in Pondichery. Despite 
British and American prodding, Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru refused to recognize Viet Nam; and the other Asian 
nations, with the exception of Thailand, followed his 
lead. While still urging the Asian countries to re- 
consider their stand, the State Department, in January 
1950, decided to extend diplomatic recognition to Viet 


11. (S) Doe B-34, Memo of Conv, "Discussion of 
Various Far Eastern Problems,” 14 Sep 49; (TS) Doc’ B-35, 
Msg, J. E. Webb, Actg SecState, to AmConsul Saigon, 162, 
28 Sep 49. Both in (TS) Doe Hist of US Pol Toward 
Indochina. 
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Nem aS soon as the French National Assembly should ratify 
the 8 March Accords, an event anticipated in late January.12 


After an acrimonious debate, the French National 
Assembly, by a vote of 396-193, formally approved the 
8 March Accords on 29 January 1950. That same day, 
actually before the Parliamentary vote, United States 
Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup, in Saigon, extended 
the congratulations of the United States to Bao Dai on 
his assumption of the powers transferred early in January 
and expressed “confident best wishes for the future of the 
State of Viet Nam with which it /the United States/ looks 
forward to establishing a closer relationship. 1s 
Formal recognition of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
followed on 7 February. The United States Consulate at 
Saigon was elevated to Legation status, although Consul 
Edmund Gullion continued to represent the United States 
in Viet Nam until Minister Donald R. Heath arrived on 
5 July 1950. 


Even before ratification of the Elysee Accords, how- 
ever, the lines of opposition in the Indochinese war had 
stiffened. American and British efforts to secure world 
backing for Bao Dai were accompanied by evidence of 
Similar Scviet activities in behalf of the Viet Minh. 

On 19 January Communist China recognized the DRV as the 
legitimate government of Viet Nam; the Kremlin followed 
Suit twelve days later. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Albania, and Yugoslavia subsequently recognized 
the Viet Minh. Secretary Acheson, commenting on the 
international diplomatic support that Ho was receiving, 
declared that "The Soviet acknowledgment of this /the 
Viet Minh/ movement Should remove any illusions as to 
the ‘nationalist! nature of Ho Chi Minh's aims and 
reveals Ho in his true colors as the mortal enemy of 
native independence in Indochina,"1 


12. (S) Doe B-38, Msg, J. W. Butterworth, Asst 


SecState (FEA) to Philip Jessup, USAmb-at-Large, Saigon, 
25, 20 Jan 50, in (TS) Doe Hist of US Pol Toward 


Imdeehinea . 


13, State Dept Bulletin, 13 Feb'50, p. 244, 
14. (U) Doe B-4I, State Dept Press Rel No. 104, 
1 Feb 50,-in (TS) Doe Hist of US Pol Toward Indochina. 
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` American recognition of Bao Dai was accompanied by 
Similar action on the part of England and twenty-five 
other Western Powers. Indochina thereafter became an. 
increasingly important center of conflict in the diplo- 
macy of the Cold War. 


Thus the situation in Indochina, as it stood at the 
close of 1949, impelled the United States to adopt a 
positive stand. The Viet Minh was growing stronger; the 
French were growing weaker. Increasing Chinese activity 
promised to strengthen the Viet Minh even further, and 
the possibility of actual Chinese intervention made the 
future prospects dim indeed. The Bao Dai solution gave 
scant hope of unifying the Vietnamese in support of the 
war effort, and it was received with suspicion by most 
of the Asiatic nations. The French must obviously have 
help or be expelled from Indochina. Throughout the ‘latter 
half of 1949, the United States had been reassessing its 
interests in the Far East, and, by January 1950, it had 
arrived at an appreciation of the vital role of the Indo- 
chinese war in the contest for Southeast Asia. On this 
appreciation, plus a realization of France's precarious 
position, the decision to assist the French was based. 


Emergence of a Far Eastern and Indochinese Policy | 


The decision to help France combat the Viet Minh 
was the logical outgrowth of a reassessment of American 
interests in Asia as a whole. This process began in the 
summer of 1949 in the National Security Council but was 
given considerable impetus by a bitter dispute in Congress 
that served to focus public and official attention on 
Asia. The result was the formulation of an Asian policy 
that emphasized the Indochinese problem and prescribed 
a program of assistance to bolster anti-Communist forces 
in Indochina. 


The movement leading to the National Security 
Council actions on Asia was initiated, in the summer of 
1949, by Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. Secretary 
Johnson deprecated the "day-to-day, country-by-country 
approach" of United States policy in Asia. On 10 June 
1940 he called upon the staff of the National Security 
Council to determine exactly how American security was 
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threatened by the current situation in the Far Fast and 

to formulate tentative courses of action for consideration 
by the National Security Council. These courses of action, 
he emphasized, should be coordinated for the whole region 
and outline specific objectives to be attained. 


While this study progressed behind the scenes, a 
Congressional battle over the military assistance bill 
heightened public concern: for the Far East and laid the 
basis for the Indochinese aid program. Although the arms 
bill was primarily concerned with equipping the projected 
North Atlantic Treaty armies, a group led by Senator 
William Knowland sponsored a section to appropriate funds 
for assisting the Nationalist Chinese armies on Formosa. 
But the State Department had abandoned the Nationalist 
cause and Administration forces refused to accept any 
Asian aid formula that mentioned Chiang Kai-shek or 
Formosa. Several attempts at compromise failed, but at 
length a plan was agreed upon by the opposing factions. 
This resulted in Section 303 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act, the so-called Connally Amendment, which 
Set aside the sum of 75 million dollars, to be spent at 
the President's discretion, for combating Communism in 
"the general area of China."16 ' 


This money was eventually spent in a manner different 
than intended by Senator Knowland. On 17 December 1949 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a plan for programming 
Section 303 funds. The Chiefs defined "the general area 
of China" as including "not only China proper, but also 
Such areas as Hainan and Formosa, French Indo-China, 
Burma and Thailand."1f The Joint Chiefs of Staff thus 
took the first step in shifting the battle for Asia from 
China to Southeast Asia. The inclusion of Indochina in 
"the general area of China" provided the means for an 
early program of assistance in the French struggle 
against Ho Chi Minh. 


j 15. (TS) NSC 48, 10 Jun 49, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec T; 

16. NY Times, 25 Aug 49, 9 Sep 49, 11 Sep 49, 
13 Sep 49; State Dept Bulletin, 24 oct 49, p. 605. 

17. (TS) JCS 1721/42, 17 Dec 49, ccs 452 Chin 
(4-3-45) sec 7, pt 6. | | 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in recommending methods 
for employing the 75 million dollars, did not appraise 
American strategic interests in the Far East or point out 
the importance-of Southeast Asia and Indochina to the 
United States. They merely proposed to undertake overt 
and covert measures to support anti-Communist forces and 
undermine Communist movements in the countries of Southeast 
Asia. They had nevertheless laid the groundwork for a 
series of important policy decisions reached by the National 
security Council within the next two months, and created 
a venicle by which those decisions could be carried out 
with dispatch. 


i The National Security Council study prepared at 
Secretary Johnson's instigation and considered by the 
Council on 29 December did warn of the threat to United: 
States security of Communist expansion in the Far East, 

It reaffirmed that the loss of Asia to Communism would 
secure for the USSR and deny to the United States a 
power potential of the first magnitude, a major source 
of raw materials, and control of coastal and’ overseas 
lines of communication. It would also seriously threaten | 


America's defensive island chain. To counter this danger, , 
American objectives in Asia should include the reduction 


and eventual elimination of Soviet influence and the 
prevention of any power relationships that might threaten 
"the peace, national independence or stability of the 
Asiatic nations." Specifically, it was proposed that the 
United States provide military assistance and advice to 
Asian nations threatened by external aggression and 
internal subversion and use its influence to resolve the 
cOlonialist-nationalist conflict in. such a manner as 
to satisfy AG eee as demands with minimum strain on 
_the colonial powers. 1 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, believed that 
the conclusions of the National Security Council report 
were too general. They desired an integrated policy 
toward Asia, embodying more concrete courses of action. 
"The time has come," they declared, "for determination, 
development, and implementation of definite United States 


18. (TS) NSC 48/1, 23 Dec 49, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 2. 
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steps in Asia; otherwise, this nation will risk an even 
greater and more disastrous defeat in the ideological 
conflict in that aréa." The Chiefs pointed out that 
Section 303 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act provided 
the means for initiating immediate action in specific 

areas, and they recommended that a program for spending 1 
this money be drafted and executed as a matter of urgency. g 


In accordance with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the National Security Council revised the original 
report. The resulting policy declaration, NSc 48/2, 
established more clearly a course of active "support," 
as distinguished from "encouragement," of Asian countries 
threatened by Communism. The United States would provide 
“political, economic, and military assistance and advice 
where clearly needed to supplement the resistance" of 
non-Communist governments in the Far Kast. Authority was 
given for immediate programming of Section 303 funds, and 
an ad hoc committee was formed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to decide how best to spend the money. 20 


That the United States was now resolved to adopt a 
definite stand in Asia was indicated by secretary of State 
Acheson in two public Speeches. Before the Washington 
Press Club and the Commonwealth Club of California, the 
Secretary declared that the United States was now prepared 
to grant military and economic assistance to selected 
Far Eastern countries where it was "the ieee component 
in a problem which might otherwise be solved "21 


During January and February 1950, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that successful solution of the Indo- 
chinese problem was an essential precondition to attaining 
the newly enunciated objectives in Asia, Although this 
fact had not yet emerged in January, NSC 48/2 recognized 
the necessity of giving "particular attention" to Indo- 
china by urging the French to remove the barriers 


19. (TS) JCS 1992/7, 29 Dec 49, same File. 

20. (TS) Encl B, NSC 48/2, 30 Dec 49, to (TS) 
JCS 1992/8, 5 Jan 50, same file, sec 3, 

2l. (U) State Dept Bulletin, 23 Jan 50s. Dos Tare. 
ibid., No. 560, 27 Mar 50, pp. 167-472, 
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preventing Bao Dai from winning native allegiance. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were more specific. In proposing 
military aid programs for certain Southeast Asian countries, 
the Chiefs warned that the situation in Indochina would be 
greatly complicated should the Chinese Communists come to 

the aid of the Viet Minh. Accordingly, an Asian aid program 
should give first priority to anti-Communist forces in 
Indochina. It was recommended that the sum of 15 million 
dollars be programmed for Indochina from Section 303 funds. 74 
The judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff indicated a growing 
conviction that the war in Indochina was among the most 
critical and immediate concerns to the United States. 


The United States officially sanctioned this conviction 
in late April 1950 when the President approved NSC 64. This 
paper noted the growing strength of the Viet Minh, the 
possibility of active Chinese Communist intervention, and 
the failure to date of French efforts to solve the political 
problem. The significance of Indochina in US eyes was 
concisely stated: "It is important to the United States 
security interests that all practicable measures be taken 
to prevent further Communist expansion in Southeast Asia. 
Indochina is the key area of Southeast Asia and is under 
immediate threat." The Departments of State and Defense 
were directed to prepare a program embracing "all practi- 
cable measures designed 59 protect United States security 
interests in Indochina." i 


By ađopting NSC 48/2 the United States, in January 
1950, abandoned the uncertain and seemingly confused 
approach to Asian problems so apparent throughout 1949 
and took a definite stand against Communist expansion 
in the Far East. By adopting NSC 64 the United States, 
in April 1950, decided that the most direct means of 
attaining the over-all objective lay in concentrating 
American efforts on the battle for Indochina. The next 


37>. (TS) JCS 1721/43, 16 Jan 50, CCS 452 China 
(4-3-45) sec 7, pt 7. 

23. (TS) NSC 64, 27 Feb 50, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 3. (TS) Memo, ExecSecy NSC to NSC, "The 
position of the United States with respect to Indochina," 
24 Apr 50, same file, sec 4. 
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step would be to inaugurate a program of assistance aimed 
at neutralizing the Viet Minh Strength and stabilizing 
the Associated States economies. 


Beginnings of American Aid 


The principle of extending military and economic aid 
to threatened Asian countries had been agreed upon by 
February 1950, and Indochina had been determined the area 
in most immediate danger. The United States, however, 
had yet to make specific commitments or enter formal 
arrangements. It was during the spring of t950 thatthe 
aid machinery was developed and the program of assistance 
to Indochina actually initiated. 


Although the United States had concluded by February 
that the French would have to be helped in Indochina, 
negotiations on the subject were actually opened by 
France. French overtures were inspired by Communist 
recognition of Ho Chi Minh's government. Paris inter- 
preted the action of Moscow and Peiping as presaging 
Soviet or Chinese aggression in Indochina and realized 
that substantial outside assistance was imperative. 
Accordingly, M. Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador in 
Washington, presented an aide-memoire to the State Depart- 
ment on 16 February. In this document the French urged 
the United States to make a public "affirmation of 
solidarity before the Communist menace" as a warning to 
China and the USSR and to undertake immediate measures 
to grant military and economic aid to France and the 
Associated States in Indochina. They also suggested 
that the "French and American General Staffs" Jointly 
examine not only French and Vietnamese military require- 
ments but also the military situation in general .< 


A week later, Alexandre Parodi, Secretary General 
of the French Foreign Office, further emphasized the 
need for help. In discussing Indochina with American 
Ambassador David Bruce and Minister Charles Bohlen, 

M. Parodi warned that the United States must inaugurate 


24. (S) App B, Aide-Memoire, Washington, 15 Feb 50, 
to (TS) JCS 1992/10, 10 Mar 50, same file. 
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a program of long-term assistance or France might be forced 
to withdraw from Indochina. French withdrawal was pre- 
cisely what the United States feared. Since the success 

of any program of external assistance would be decided. by 
the French determination to remain in Indochina, the 

United States considered it necessary to obtain a firm 
French pledge to continue the war. Ambassador Bruce and 
Mr. Bohlen impressed M. Parodi with this fact in un- 
equivocal terms. 


Pinal decision was reached in March to undertake the 
Indochinese military assistance program. The Joint Chief's 
of Staff, on 16 January, had proposed that 15 million 
dollars be set aside for Indochina and 10 million dollars 
for Thailand. The State and Defense Departments approved 
the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
6 March. Secretary of State Acheson advised the President 
that "The choice confronting the United States is to 
Support the French in Indochina or to face the extension 
of communism over the remainder of the continental area 
of Southeast Asia and possibly farther westward." 
Accordingly, he recommended that 15 million dollars be 
reserved from the Section 303 fund to finance the be- 
ginnings of a military aid program for Indochina, plus 
10 million dollars for Tha} sand. President Truman 
approved on 10 March 1950, 


The basis for a program of economic aid was slower 
in developing. In laying the groundwork for specific 
American programs, it was anticipated that the reports 
of two surveys and a conference in progress in the Far 
Kast would play a major role in determining the form 
that these programs would assume. Ambassador-at-Large 
Philip C. Jessup had been visiting various Asian countries 


— 25. (S) Doc B-44, Msg, USAmb Paris to SecState, 837, 
22 Feb 50, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol Toward Indochina. 
26. (TS) App A, Memo for Pres, “Allocation of Funds 
to Provide Military Assistance to Thailand and Indochina 
under Section 303 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act," 
9 Mar 50, (TS) Ann B to App A, "Military Assistance for 
Indochina,” 9 Mar 50, and (TS) App B, Ltr, Pres to Sec- 
State, l0 Mar 50, to (TS) JCS 1721/48, 29 Mar 50, CCS 
452 China (4-3-45) sec 7, pt 8. 
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Since December. Dr. Jessup's mission was to analyze the 
situation in Asia and report his recommendations for an 
integrated Far Eastern policy. Dr. Robert Allen Griffin 
headed an economic survey team charged with formulating 

a co-ordinated economic aid policy for Asia. In addition 
the Southeast Asian chiefs of diplomatic missions met in 
Bangkok, Thailand, in February to discuss regional 
problems and consider prospective economic programs. 


Tne diplomats at the Bangkok conference believed 
that emphasis should be placed upon Point IV type tech- 
nical aid in order to increase Asian capacity for self- 
help, and they agreed that the focal point of the South- 
east Asian economic program should be Indochina.@f The 
recommendations of Dr. Jessup in March and Dr. Griffin 
in May coincided substantially with the Bangkok con- 
clusions. Both of these authorities were convinced that 
only through Indochina could Southeast Asia be saved from 
Communism, and they believed that small amounts of money 
properly spent would go far toward achieving this result.28 
As the program subsequently developed, however, the 
emphasis was on economic projects of immediate benefit to 
the war effort. Nevertheless, the program, as originally 
conceived, was based upon the Bangkok conclusions and 
upon the Griffin and Jessup recommendations. 


The decision to undertake an economic program was 
not made public until 11 May, when Secretary Acheson, at 
the conclusion of the London Foreign Ministers Conference, 
announced the American intentions. On 24 May separate 
notes were delivered to representatives of the Associated 
States in Saigon and to the President of the French 
Union in Paris. These notes defined the nature of the 
proposed assistance. It would, declared the notes, be 
"complementary to the effort made by the three Associated po 
States and France, without any intention of 'substitution.'" 


27... NY Times, 19 Feb 50; "Matters Considered by 


Regional Conference of U.S. Envoys in Bangkok," State 
Dept Bulletin, 27 Mar 50, p. 502: 

20, (TS) "Oral Report of Ambassador-at-Large Philip 
C., Jessup upon his Return from the Far East," 23 Mar 50, 
in State Dept files; "Administration of Economic Aid to 
Southeast Asia," State Dept Bulletin, 29 May 50, p. 869. 

29. "Economic Aid Program for Vietnam, Laos, and _ 
Cambodia," State Dept Bulletin, 12 Jun 50, pp. 977-978. 
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Mr. Robert Blum was placed in charge of the Special Tech- 
nical and Economic Mission (STEM) to the Associated States, 
and he was to begin work even before the bilateral agree- 
ments regulating the arrangement were concluded. It was 
announced in June that 23.5 million dollars, from unex- 
pended China Aid Funds, would be spent in Indochina for 
Fiscal Year 1951. 


In spite of the obvious importance of economic aid 
in achieving stability, the prospect of military equipment 
in large quantities had more immediate effect on the 
political atmosphere of Indochina. The announcement of 
prospective American assistance created new complexities 
in French-Vietnamese relations and in Vietnamese domestic 
politics. Repercussions were felt alike in Paris and 
Washington and resulted in strained relations between the 
two capitals that in turn affected the development of 
the aid program. The French realized that a military 
assistance program would represent a direct American 
investment in the Indochinese war and feared that it 
would be used as a lever for American pressure in the 
political field. French apprehension was misdirected, 
however, for it was the Vietnamese who seized upon the 
pending aid program and attempted to turn it to their 
own political advantage. 


In all discussions with France over the possibilities 
of American arms aid, the United States continued to 
emphasize the fact that a political solution was essential 
to military success. France, however, regarded immediate 
conclusion of an agreement to furnish military equipment 
to French troops in Indochina of infinitely greater 
importance. The French position was summed up in in- 
structions given to Foreign Minister Robert Schuman by 
the Cabinet before the London Foreign Ministers Conference. 
M. Schuman was to impress upon Secretary Acheson that, if 
the United States wanted to save Indochina from Communism, 
it should quit encouraging Bao Dai to believe he could 
Win greater independence and proceed to the more urgent 
business of supplying aircraft and arms to French forces 
in Indochina. France was amazed that the United States 
insisted upon discussing future Vietnamese independence 
from France when Vietnamese independence from Communism 
was at stake. 
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Although Paris circles feared that the United States 
would insist upon greater French concessions to Bao Dai 
aS a condition for arms aid, the actual American position 
was that for the present the French had conceded enough-- 
provided they executed the Elysee Accords in good faith. 
The State Department held that "Bao Dai and Co." were 
"barely able to discharge responsibilities they are now 
facing," and tried to convince France that the United 
States was not arguing for further immediate concessions, 3+ 
The Department did believe, however, that not only must 
Bao Dai win the allegiance of the Vietnamese people, but 
the Asiatic countries must be convinced that Viet Nam 
would evolve into a truly democratic, independent nation. 
Consistent with this belief, France was insistently 
pressed to make a public declaration of what had been 
accomplished by the 8 March adjustment and a public promise 
of future concessions. France just as insistently refused 
to make such a statement, protesting that it would en- 
courage the belief that the 8 March settlement had not 


Aithough Paris entertained a groundless fear that 
the United States would use the arms program to win Bao 
Dai more independence, the Bao Dai government itself 
apparently decided that American generosity might in fact 
be used to accomplish this purpose. As early as January, 
Vietnamese actions indicated they intended using the arms 
program to their own advantage. A list of military and 
economic requirements for Viet Nam, prepared by Bao Dai's 
staff without French knowledge, was handed to Ambassador- 
at-Large Philip Jessup.33 On 18 March 1950, Charge 
d'Affairs Gullion warned that "responsible Vietnamese 


31. (S) Doc B-45, Msg, Acheson to AmEmb Paris, 1363, 


32. (S) App C, State Dept, Memo of Conv, "Indochina," 


16 Feb 50, to (TS) JCS 1992/10, 10 Mar 50, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 3. 

33. (S) Memo, Dean Rusk, Asst SecState (FEA), to 3 
Maj Gen J. H. Burns, Asst to SecDef (FMA&MA), 20 Mar 50, a 
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believed they held the whiphand on the French and could 


play us off against them! in an effort to, acquire functions 


not contemplated by the 8 March Accords, 34 


This judgment appeared valid in light of an astute 
move by the Vietnamese government a week later. Defense 
Minister Phan Huy Quat outlined to Charge d'Affaires 
Gullion a plan for equipping the Vietnamese Army without 
French participation: Quat's plan envisioned an American- 
equipped Vietnamese Army trained and advised by United 
States military personnel. Although Mr. Gullion labeled 
Quat's views "fantastic," he admitted that the Vietnamese 
attitude raised serious problems .32 The logical outgrowth 
of the proposal, of course, would have been an American- 
controlled Vietnamese Army serving under the operational 
command of the French Army within a State of the French 
Union. 


Meanwhile, the French had submitted their own list 
of arms requirements and briefed American military 
attaches at the Legation in Saigon on their equipment 
deficiencies. The list was prepared by the French 
General Staff in Indochina without consultation with 
officials of Viet Nam. The United States was thus 
confronted with two separate estimates of arms needs and 
an exceedingly delicate diplomatic problem. 


If the United States decided to deal with the Viet- 
namese Government in equipping the indigenous army, the 
French would be highly incensed and probably withhold 
essential cooperation. But a measure of Vietnamese 
authority in the direction of their own military affairs 
was implicit in the 8 March Accords. Therefore, to deal 
exclusively with the French would not only contradict the 
American position on the Accords, but also promised to 
increase Franco-Vietnamese tension and undermine Viet- 
namese friendship for the United States. The separate 


34, o Msg, Gullion to Acheson, 190, 18 Mar 50, 
CM-IN-14886, 21 Mar 50, same file. 
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Vietnamese overtures to the United Statés had already 
caused friction between High Commissioner Leon Pignon 
and the Bao Dai government, and led the French to force 
the resignation of Premier Nguyen Phan Long. 


Commissioner Pignon flatly informed the United States 
that France, and not the Associated States, must control 
distribution of arms. In M. Pignon's view, the "operations 
of receiving and distributing important quantities of 
material involve a series of complex technical problems 
which only the French military services can resolve at 
this time." Since the French Commander-in-Chief in Indo- 
china was responsible for the conduct of military opera- 
tions, he must also direct the distribution of materials. 
The French lists would be prepared by the French commander, 
acting in his capacity of Chief of Staff of National 
Defense for each Associated State, and "There can be no 
question of changing this established program (procedure) , "36 


The United States was thus faced with the necessity 
or devising an aid formula that would have minimum adverse 
effect on the political situation, and the advice of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was sought. Although the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recognized the political implications of 


military aid, they believed that, such was the urgent 


need for immediate shipment of arms, the aid program 
should be adapted to the reality of French control of 
Vietnamese affairs. The requirement estimates drafted 
by the French General Staff reflected a more realistic 
appraisal of military needs, and contained more infor- 
mation essential to programming, than. the "broadly 
generalized Bao Dai list." Consequently, deliveries 
Should be made to French authorities, with such Viet- 
namese participation in reception as the Secretary of 
State might desire. Although development of a coordi- 
nated aid policy for all Southeast Asia was necessary, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that Indochina should 
be given top priority and shipments dispatched with 
haste. The Chiefs recommended, however, that French 


36. (8S) Informal Trans /Fr7, Aide-Memoire, 11 Apr 50, 
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requests be carefully analyzed and military aid integrated 
with political and economic programs. This could be 
accomplished by the creation of a Southeast Asia Aid 
Committee, composed of representatives of the State and 
Defense Departments and the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ECA), charged with drafting and executing an 
over-all aid program for Southeast Asia. Although final 
approval of all requirements would rest with the Chiefs 
themselves, a military aid group should be established in 
Indochina to screen French requests and coordinate them 
with French operational plans.37 


The French accorded the American plan a chilly 
reception. They wanted American arms with no strings 
attached and on their own terms. Their views indicated 
a desire that the United States concern itself simply 
with filling French orders for equipment without attempt- 
ing to influence types or quantities of material or how 
it was employed. General Marcel Carpentier, French 
Commander-in-Chief of Indochina, said that he "would 
welcome" a United States military mission, but wished it 
to be as small as possible and a part of the attache 
group at the American Legation in Saigon. Although he 
“would welcome" representatives of the Associated States 
in the receiving and distributing apparatus, only the 
French High Command "would be equipped /to/7 receive and 
stock American materiel for Indochina." Charge d'Affaires 
Gullion, however, believed that General Carpentier could 
be induced to eats aaa stand on the size of the 
military aid mission. 


A formula designed to satisfy Vietnamese demands 
for participation in the aid program was agreed upon 
in April. The Vietnamese High Military Committee, a 
French organ with Vietnamese representatives, would 
devise the arms programs for submission to the United 
States. Mixed commissions, including officers of Viet 
Nam, would then receive and distribute the equipment. 


37. (TS) JCS 1992/11, 29 Mar 50, same file, sec 3; 
(TS) JCS 1721/49, 7 Apr 50, COS 452 Cnina (4-3-45) 
SCC Les pt... 
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Similar organizations would perform these duties in Laos l 
and Cambodia.39 Implicit in the arrangement, of course, 
was French control, and in actual practice the Viet- 
namese were not admitted to programming conferences until 
the summer of 1952, 


The many problems created by the new character of the 
Indochinese struggle and the new American role in Far 
Kastern affairs indicated that Indochina and Southeast 
ASia would occupy a prominent position on the agenda for 
the approaching American-British-French Foreign Ministers 
Conference, scheduled for May 1950, 


in preparing for the Foreign Ministers Conference, 
the State Department faced the knotty problem of formu- 
lating a position that would resolve the Pranco-Vietnamese 
conflict over control of the aid program. The Department 
decided upon a compromise by which the United States, in 
aid matters, would treat with "the three Associated States 
and the French as a unified force." Although not stated, 
this implied French control of all aid. The hard fact 
was that, although military success depended upon 
political success, it also depended upon the vigor with 
which the French prosecuted military operations; and the 
more political concessions the French made in Indochina, 
the less they had to fight for, Although not abandoning 
its desire for a French declaration of future intentions, 
the United States was led by these considerations to 
accept an arms program controlled, with a ew surface 
concessions to Vietnamese pride, by France.“0 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in light of recent state- 
ments by General Carpentier, advised the secretary of 
State to "make unmistakable the firm desire of the United 
States to send a military aid group to Indochina at the 
earliest possible date ... ." They linked this‘to a 


39. (S) Msg, SecState to USAmb Paris, 1800, 24 Apr 
50, CM-IN-19886, 25 Apr 50, same file. 

4O. (TS) FM D A-2/4a, State Dept Position Paper, 
"May Foreign Ministers Meeting, Southern Asia," 5 May 50; 
(S) Encl B, FM D C-3a, State Dept Position Paper, "May 
Foreign Ministers Meeting, Indochina,” 25 Apr 50, to (5) 
JCS 1992/10,. 30 Apr 50. Both in same file. 
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rejection of the French suggestion made in February that 
the "French and American General Staffs" proceed to a 


"joint examination" of the Indochinese military situation, 


pointing out that the same purpose could be accomplished ` 
by consultation between rE aid mission and the French 
High Command in Indochina.41 


The Foreign Ministers Conference convened in London 
early in May. Discussions on Indochina were taken up 
primarily on a bilateral basis between Secretary Acheson 
and Foreign Minister Schuman. M. Schuman declared that 
France accepted primary responsibility for holding Indo- 
china against the Communists and promised that she would 
now withdraw. He pointed out, however, that the continued 
drain on French resources made it impossible for France 
to carry on alone in Indochina and at the same time meet 
her obligations in the defense of Western Europe. There- 
fore, the United States must reconcile oan to support- 
ing France in the war against the Viet Minn.+2 


secretary Acheson gave assurances of forthcoming 
American aid but emphasized that no large sums of money 
would be available until Congress convened. Although 20 
million dollars could probably be programmed before 
30 June, he declared, the extent of future Support would 
be up to Congress, which also mer reckon with American 
obligations throughout the world.43 


The Secretary voiced his concern for Bao Dai'ts 
failure to gain prestige at home and abroad but did not 
press the point. M. Schuman, however, reaffirmed France's 
intention of granting more autonomy to the Associated 
States when internal conditions made it safe to do so. 


l. (TS) Encl A, Dft Memo, JCS to SecDef, to (TS) 
JCS 1992/15, 30 Apr 50; (S) Encl B, FM D C-3a, State 
Dept, "May Foreign Ministers Meeting, Indochina," 25 Apr 
50, to (S) JCS 1992/16, 30 Apr 50. Both in same file. 
(TS) JCS 1992/11, 29 Mar 50, same file, sec 3. 

42, (S) Doc B-47, Mns (FR), Acheson-Schuman Conversa- 
tions, 8 May 50, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol Toward Indo- 
china. 

43, Ibid. 
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Reflecting French discontent with American interest in Bao 
Dai, M. Schuman predicted that "If the United States gives 
France its support in the military field and trusts it for 
the internal development of its policy, a happy ending will 
be achieved." He did state, however, that France was now 
removing ali restrictions on the diplomatic representation 
of the Associated States, and had reached a decision to 
establish a "Ministry for relations with the Associated 
States." This new Ministry would be charged with handling 
Associated States affairs and would be staffed with 
personnel who AO ete y understood the new status of the 
Associated States. it was hoped that this would remove 
the stigma of colonialism inherent in regulation by the 


Ministry of Overseas Possessions. 


The May Foreign Ministers Conference quieted American 
fears that France would abandon Indochina to the Communists 
and clarified for France American intentions on military 
and economic aid. Politically, it marked a further 
French concession to the independence of the Associated 
States, even though the public announcement of intention 
long desired by the United States was still not forth- 
coming. It also coordinated American, British and French 
policy on Southeast Asia, although Great Britain, fearing 
Commonwealth reaction, refused to join in a tripartite 
declaration of solidarity and collaboration to resist 
Communism in the region as a whole, 


The May Foreign Ministers Conference cleared the way 
for early inauguration of aid shipments to Indochina. 
In Washington, machinery was devised to handle a long 
term, coordinated aid program for Southeast Asia. On the 
policy level, the Southeast Asia Aid Committee, proposed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in March, was established, 
In June its name was changed to the Southeast Asia Aid ` 
Policy Committee (SEAAPC) to distinguish it clearly from 
an operating agency. SEAAPC was charged with coordinat- 
ing general policy for political, economic, and military 
assistance to Southeast Asian countries. The Foreign 
Military Assistance Coordinating Committee (FMACC), an 


iW. Ibid. 
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interdepartmental organ that supervised world-wide military 
assistance programs, was still to have final responsibility 
for policy matters involving military assistance to South- 
east Asia. FMACC and SEAAPC would work in close coopera- 
tion on military aid policy. 


On the operating level, economic assistance would 
be handled by the Economic Cooperation Administration 
in Washington, and a Special Technical and Economic 
Mission in Indochina. Responsibility for the military 
program was. lodged with the Office of Military Assistance 
(OMA), Department of Defense. A Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG) attached to the American Legation 
in Saigon was to ‘screen French requests and oversee 
distribution of the material once it arrived. Both OMA 
and MAAG Indochina would work closely with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and use A ft ae criteria drafted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


A special Joint Survey Team, with representatives 
from the State and Defense Departments, was to be sent 
to Southeast Asia aS soon as practicable. The mission 
of the Team was to gather information on the internal 
Situation in the various Southeast Asian countries 
benefiting from the program and to make recommendations 
regarding specific on-the-spot organization necessary to 
carry out the program efficiently. Neither the shipment 
of material nor the formation of MAAG Indochina, however, 
was to be delayed pending the Survey Team's report.47 
The Secretary of Defense, on the advice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, appointed Major General Graves B. 
Erskine, ven to head the military section of the Joint 
Survey Team. s 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, early in June, proposed 
that the 15 million dollars already earmarked for 
expenditure in Indochina be augmented by an additional 


| 15. (TS) Encl, Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program Implementation for Southeast Asia," 
6 Jun 50, to (TS) JcS 1992/18, 8 Jun 50, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 4, 

H67 bad. 

Ie, Epa a | 

48. (S) Memo, SecDef to JCS, "MDAP Implementation 
for Southeast Asia,” 14 Jun 50, same file, sec 5. 
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16 million dollars for equipment, supplies, and training. 
They further advised that, of all pene aid programs, 
Indochina should have first priority.49 


The spring of 1950 thus saw the beginning of a 
program of military assistance to French and A&Ssociated 
States forces fighting in Indochina and a program of 
economic aid designed to Stabilize the economies of Viet 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. Although the initiation of 
these programs marked the fulfillment of recommendations 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as early as the pre- 
ceding December, it was the logical outgrowth of basic 
policy decisions reached in January and February, and 
was expedited by fear of a general disintegration of 
France's will to continue the war. 


Indochina on the Eve of the Korean War 


During the first half of 1950, the decisions reached 
and actions taken by the Western Powers and the Soviet 
bloc with regard to Indochina lent an international sig- 
nificance to the Indochinese war. The American-led 
coalition was arrayed behind France to free Indochina, 
and thereby Southeast Asia, from the threat of Communist 
subversion and eventual domination. The recognition of 
Bao Dai'ts government by the United States and other 
powers of the free world cleared the way for the American 
decision to grant military assistance to France and the 
Associated States. Recognition of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam by the Communist world presaged similar aid 
agreements with the Viet Minh. When, in June 1950, the 
Korean Conflict put a new complexion on the Cola War, a 
world power alignment had already congealed in Indochina. 


Although the prospect of large quantities of American 
arms encouraged a new determination and hope of success 
among French and Vietnamese forces, the introduction of 
soviet and Chinese Communist equipment to Viet Minh 
troops vastly improved Ho Chi Minh's ability to wage 
modern war. By June 1950, intelligence estimates 


9. (TS) Encl, Dft Memo, JCS to SecDef, to (TS) 
JCS 1721/55, 12 Jun 50, ccs 452 china (4-3-45) sec 7, 
pt 10. l 
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indicated that Communist China and. the DRV had agreed upon 
a general plan for Chinese aid and participation in Viet 
Minh operations. Reinforcing this fact, the intelligence 
sources discovered that during March 1950 alone Viet Minh 
forces received from China 52,000 rifles, together with 

a quantity of automatic weapons, mortars, and artillery 
pieces. The makings of a major buildup were perceived 

in the development of a supply corridor from China through 
northern Tonkin to central Annam. In this region roads 
were improved, bridges built, concealed supply dumps 
established, and airfields constructed. Two training 
camps, which intelligence agencies estimated capable of 
accommodating twenty to thirty thousand Viet Minh troops, 
were established in South China. The presence of Soviet 
training teams at these centers was strongly suspected, 


The new Viet Minh strength did not immediately affect 
the military situation. Although the Viet Minh obviously 
now possessed new and dangerous capabilities, it was 
apparently holding them in reserve for the time being. 

The pressure on the French, however, was undiminished. 
During the fighting season of 1949-1950, French Union 
Forces succeeded in clearing and securing the Red River 
Delta in Tonkin, but on Tonkin's vital. northern frontier 
the French retained only a few scattered and aero 
outposts that were supplied with great difficulty.>1l 


Tf the French could anticipate ‘better days to come, 
they had .little to congratulate themselves upon in the 
current military and political situation. The drain on 
the financial and manpower resources of France and the 
Associated States continued. The Vietnamese Army, 
authorized by the agreements of 30 December 1949, was 
Still no more than a hope for the future. Many of the 
old political problems remained, with some new ones 
created by the measure of autonomy granted under the 
8 March Accords. 


"SO. (TS) JIC 529/1, 16 Aug 50, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 


sec: 5. 
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Bao Dai's success at winning popular support, after 
some initial progress, had come to a standstill. In 
January, after six months as his own Premier, Bao Dai 
appointed Nguyen Phan Long to head the government. 

Nguyen Phan Long launched a determined campaign to secure 
the allegiance of the Vietnamese people, but his efforts 
were unsuccessful. His attempts to orient. Viet Nam toward 
the United States, to the exclusion of France, caused the 
French to force his dismissal in May 1950. He was 
succeeded by Tran Van Huu, Governor of South Viet Nam, 

who adopted a tough policy toward disioyal elements, but 
failed to better Bao Dai's prestige at home or abroad,22 


By June 1950 the Indochinese war was on the threshold 
of transition. The months between the summers of i9h9 
and 1950 had witnessed what in the French view were 
generous and concrete measures to satisfy Vietnamese 
nationalism. These had failed, and the political problem 
continued to interfere with French military activities. 
American and Soviet-Chinese interest in the contending 
forces had focused world attention on the battle for Indo- 
china. The arms shipments already reaching the Viet Minn 
and soon to reach the French would transform the struggle 
from a war against guerrilla bands into a modern war of 
considerable proportions, and make settlement in the near 
future a virtual impossibility. By their acceptance of 
external assistance, both France and the Viet Minh were 
committed to a war witnout compromise for some time to 
come. By June 1950 Indochina had become a battleground 
in world politics. 


52. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 272-275. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FROM THE START OF THE KOREAN CONFLICT 
TO 1 JANUARY 1951 


The outbreak of the Korean Conflict on 24 June 1950 
was an event of profound significance for the Indochina 
problem. Since 1947 the importance of the struggle for 
Southeast Asia had been largely obscured in the eyes of 
the United States Government by the overriding necessity 
to meet the Communist threat in Western Europe. Now, 
gust when the outlines of that struggle were becoming 
clear they were again overshadowed by a major armed clash 
in the Far East. From the day that the Communist armies 
burst across the 38th parallel till the hour of the 
Armistice, more than three years later, the attention of 
the American people was focused on Korea. To the American 
Government,, and especially to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the demands of the Korean battle were more immediately 
important than those of the war in Indochina. Except 
for the few weeks in October, 1950, when the Korean fight 
seemed almost won, there could be no serious consideration 
of sending Army ground forces to carry out the Truman 
Doctrine in Southeast Asia. Furthermore, materiel for the 
MDAP was frequently in short supply, and shipments waiting 
in West Coast ports were sometimes threatened with diver- 
Sion to Korea when the situation there turned for the 
worse. For at least two years the course of the Korean 
Conflict was one of the major determining factors in 
American policy toward Indochina. 


On the other hand, the forces of the free world 
fighting in Indochina drew some advantage from the United 
States reaction to the clash in the Far East. The 
realization that the Soviet Government was prepared to 
engage in aggression by satellite heightened American 
concern for the countries on the periphery of the Iron 
Curtain. The fact that the attack came in the Far East 
drew attention to that area. It underlined the threat 
that Communist possession of certain areas, such as 
Korea, Indochina, and Indonesia, would offer to the 
chain of island bases upon which United States defense 
plans in the Pacific were founded. These factors, 
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reacting upon the thinking of planners in Washington, added | 
to the urgency with which military aid was programmed and 
shipped to Indochina. And the increased rate of ‘production 
of military equipment demanded for the Korean Conflict aided, 
in the end, the support program for Southeast Asia. | 


Then, too, the fighting in Korea distracted the atten- 
tion of the Chinese Communists from Indochina. Although 
United States intelligence estimates in the early months 
of the Korean Conflict indicated that the Chinese Red | 
Armies had the capabilities of intervening in Southeast | 
Asia and in Korea, at the same time it seems, in the |. 
three-dimensioned view of hindsight, that the concen- 
tration of Chinese Communist troops, first against | 
Formosa and later in Korea, prevented Peiping from aiding 
the Viet Minh to the extent that it otherwise might have. 
That the operations in Korea, which reportedly destroyed 
much of the trained personnel in the Chinese Communist | 
Armies, must have been a factor in deterring a Chinese _ 

invasion of Indochina seems obvious. | 


On 27 June 1950 President Truman, in announcing the 
intervention of American armed forces in Korea, also 
announced that he had “directed acceleration in the | 
furnishing of military assistance to the forces of France 
and the Associated States in Indochina and the dispatch | 
of a military mission to provide close working relations 
with those forces."1 The first result of this policy was 
the approval of the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to increase the MDAP aid programmed for Indochina 
by 16 million dollars, bringing the total military aid 
for Indochina from Fiscal Year 1950 funds to 31 million | 
dollars. This amount was allocated among the three 


United States military services, which had already begun $ 


to act on the original 15 million-dollar grant. As of 

31 July the Army was scheduled to provide 11.9 millions | 
in equipment, the Navy 15.3 millions, and the Air Force | 
4.9 millions. i 


| 
Sg a | 
l. State Dept Bulletin, 3 Jul 50,.p. 5. 
2. (S) Memo, Lemnitzér to Burns, "Monthly Status | 
Report = Mutual Defense Assistance Program (to include 
31 July oo 5 Aug 50 (hereinafter: MDAP Status Rpt © 
for month of), in Records and Control Office, OASD (ISA). 
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Although the aid program was somewhat slow at the 
start, supplies soon began to make their way, by sea and 
air, to Saigon. On 30 June eight c-H7's, loaded with spare 
parts, arrived in the Indochinese capital. The Director, 
Office of Military Assistance (OMA), reported that on 31 
July Army equipment for twelve Indochinese battalions was 


‘afloat, consigned to the High Military Committee of the 


Army of the French Union. A French aircraft carrier was 
scheduled to take on forty F6F aircraft in California in 
September while another French ship was expected to depart 
the United States in the near future with eighteen ECVE! Ss 
six LSSL's and other mixed cargo. The first shipment of” 
infantry equipment arrived in Saigon on 10 August and was 
delivered to the French supply facilities. This equipment 
was received without ceremony, because of a delay in 


arrival. 


Further grants of military aid to Indochina were not 
long in coming. President Truman, on 1 August, asked the 
Congress for a Fiscal Year 1951 supplemental appropriation 
of billion dollars for the MDAP. The general appro- 
oriations bill, which had already been submitted, was 
passed on 6 September and included 73 million dollars 
Por "Aid to the General Area of China." Of this amount 
Tndochina was scheduled to receive $25,700,000. Three 
weeks later the supplemental appropriations bill re- 
quested by the President was passed, under the terms of 
which $107,300,000 was allocated to Indochina. Thus , 
by 31 October 1950, the total FPiscal Year 1951 program 
for military aid to Indochina was $133,000,000, this 
in addition to the $31,900,000 already allotted from 


Fiscal Year 1950 funds. 


2, (S) MAP Status Rpt for month of July 1950, 
5 Aug 50; (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Tndochina 


Chronology. 
4. (S) MDAP Status ee for month of October 1950, 


31 oct 50; (TS) JCS 1992/44, 26 Dec 50, CCS 452 China 
(4-3-45) sec 7 pt 12. 
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Erskine Report 


The Joint State-Defense MDAP Survey Mission for 
southeast Asia arrived in Saigon on 15 July. The Mission 
was headed by Mr. John.F. Melby of the Department of 
State. Major General Graves B. Erskine, USMC, was chief 
of the military group, which included members from each 
of the armed services and the United States Coast Guard, 
the last being included because of the smuggling problem 
in Indochina. For a period of three weeks members of 
the Mission talked with French and Indochinese officials, 
both military and civilian, and observed conditions in 
the country. Unfortunately, the High Commissioner for 
Indochina was recalled to Paris during their stay, so 
that they were unable to hold final talks with him. 

Also, many of the Indochinese officials were in France 
attending the Pau Conference. Nevertheless, the members 
of the Mission believed that they were able to accomplish 
their aims. : 


Before leaving Saigon for Singapore on T August 
the Survey Mission submitted a bulky interim report on 
indochina to the Foreign Military Assistance Coordinating 
Committee (FMACC). This report set forth most of the 
criticisms of French actions in Indochina and the far 
from optimistic estimates of future prospects that were 
to be echoed by American representatives in Indochina 
often in the years that followed. The absolute inter- 
dependence of the military, political, and economic 
problems in the country, the mutual distrust and lack 
of good faith between French and Indochinese on all 
levels, the lack of offensive spirit in the French high 
command, and the correspondingly poor strategical 
distribution and use of its forces were stressed by 
General Erskine. Investigations by the Mission, wrote 
the General, indicated that there were "grounds to doubt 
that the French authorities have sincerely put forth 
their best efforts to train and equip a` Vietnamese army 
and thus remove one of the great sources of distrust now 
existing." 


As the Survey Mission saw it, the basic problem in 
establishing internal security in.Indochina and defeat- 


ing the Viet Minh was winning the cooperation of the 
people. Military victory was necessary, of course, 
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‘but it was unlikely to be decisive without a political 


solution that included concessions on the part of the 
French and definite plans for eventual independence of 
Viet Nam. In the words of the report: 


The magnitude of the problem which confronts the 
French in this respect /internal security against 
Communism/7 can hardly be overestimated. . . . Many 
elements which have aligned themselves with the 
Communists are basically hostile to Communism, .but 
believe that the problem of independence must be 
solved first and other problems subsequently. It 
should be noted, parenthetically, that no responsi- 
ble Vietnamese suggest the desirability of the total 
withdrawal of French forces at present on the grounds 
that this would only result in an early Communist 
victory. Rather, they speak of a timetable for 
independence and assumption by the French of 
responsibility for defense against outside attack, 
leaving internal matters to the Vietnamese. Much 
public opinion which finds itself in open opposition 
to the Viet Minh secretly supports the Viet Minh as 
the group which is having the greatest success in 
opposing the French. These Vietnamese elements, at 
the same time, are skeptical of French protestations. 
The great political problem which confronts the 
French in Indochina, therefore, is to persuade the 
Indochinese that they will implement their signed 
agreements; and at the same time, to persuade that 
co-operation with the Communists will not, in the 
end, secure Vietnamese independence, but will 
represent only another form of subjection to an 
external force. At the present moment, it may be 
questionable whether the French can do this in view 
of the long standing suspicion and deep-seatec hatred 
with which the Indochinese regard the French. .. . 
Tt is the opinion of the Mission that unless some 
agreed political solution can be found, the French 
will, An time, find themselves eliminated from the 
scene. 


5. (TS) FMACC D-33/6, "Report on Indochina," oh Aug 
HO (hereinafter: Erskine Rot; CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) Bes 
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The United States, the Mission believed, should con- 
tinue to use its influence to obtain implementation in 
good faith of the political programs agreed upon by the 
French and Indochinese. 


The report went on to the statement, significant for 
the history of the American effort to hold Indochina 
against Communism, that the Mission made its recommenda- 
tions and observations without particular reference to 
the internal situation in France or to that nation's 
commitments in NATO. Alli too often in the succeeding 
years reports such as this were to be acted upon without 
real reference to the political situation in metropolitan 
France. Yet that situation was a morass in which every 
solution of the basic political problem stated by the 
Mission faltered. Regardless of the variations of public 
opinion in France on the Indochina question, the various 
French governments considered themselves the guardians 
of the French Empire (officially the French Union) on 
which rested France's prestige and her position as a 
great nation. American pressure for concessions to the 
Indochinese had to be exerted on the French governments 
through diplomatic channels, for the most part, and had 
to overcome the natural resistance of those governments 
to give up part of France's colonial position. And even 
when a French government was willing to make, and did 
make, important concessions, their implementation was 
delayed and resisted by the colonial administrators and 
the army, the influence of wae in French politics 
should not be underestimated. 


6. It is a commonplace among historians of the Third 
Republic that while cabinets and legislatures may come 
' and go, the French Government, embodied in the corps of 
permanent civil servants, remains the same. The power of 
the army in French government, and even its ability to 
operate in opposition to the government, is illustrated 
by l'affaire Boulanger, l'affaire Dreyfus, and the 
activities of General Mangin in the Rhineland after 
World War I. It must also be remembered that in regard 
to colonial affairs the traditions of such men as 
Marshal Lyautey are still strong in the army. 
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As to military aid, the Survey Mission found that the 
existing program was inadequate. General Erskine noted 
that there had been a considerable increase in Viet Minh 
offensive capabilities in recent months, as well as a 
developing threat of invasion by the Chinese Communists 
in support of Ho Chi Minh. As a result of these develop- 
ments the French urgently needed more equipment, a list 
of which they turned over to the Survey Mission on its 
arrival in’ Saigon. The Mission viewed the French requests 
as reasonable but requested that the MAAG, Indochina, the 
first elements of which had already arrived in the country, 
screen the list further and furnish its comments to the 
Mission before that body left the Southeast Asia area, 

The Mission stated, however, that the materiel requested 
seemed to be the maximum that the French and Indochinese 
forces were FEDARTE of handling without additional 
reinforcement. 


U.S. Government Acts on Erskine Report 


The Indochina Report of the Survey Mission was 
received in Washington toward the end of August and 
action on its recommendations began immediately. Prompt 
consideration was necessary for the Communist threat to 
Southeast Asia was growing daily. An estimate of the 
Indochinese situation, submitted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff by the Joint Intelligence Committee on 25 August, 
confirmed General Erskine's view that Viet Minh capa- 
bilities for launching an offensive had grown. Indeed, 
it went farther to state that the intention of the Viet 
Minh to make a large-scale attack was established and 
that their preparations would be sufficiently complete 
for it to begin on 1 September. A French offensive 
during the period of good autumn weather would, with the 
troops and equipment presently.available, only postpone 
the Viet Minh attack since the rebels could retreat 
across the Chinese border to re-form. The Joint 
Intelligence Committee did not agree entirely with the 
Survey Mission's observation on the threat of Chinese 
Communist invasion. The Committee regarded covert 


7. (TS) Erskine Rpt. 
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participation by the Chinese in a Viet Minh offensive as-more 


probable than overt aggression. The Committee's estimate 

noted, however, that a Communist attack in Indochina in 

september might reduce United Nations pressure in Korea 

at a time when the build-up of General a a forces 
would be reaching considerable proportions. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, therefore, were well aware 
of the urgency of the situation when, on 6 September, the 
Secretary of Defense requested them to prepare "an interim 
program of items for immediate supply action based upon 
the lists of current military requirements" contained in 
the Erskine Report. This task was turned over to the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Programs for Military Assistance, which 
rendered a report on 16 October.9 In the meantime, how- 
ever, the French had experienced a severe reverse in 
Tonkin and were becoming impatient for more military aid. 
On le October the French Minister of Defense, M. Jules 
Moch, pressed Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall for 
a schedule of aid to be furnished for Indochina, and 
especially for quick delivery of a group (thirty) of B-26 
light bombers that had been included in the request to 
the Survey Mission. When asked for their recommendation 
on furnishing the bombers the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
replied that while the planes would not materially aid 
the situation in Indochina their diversion to that country 
could weaken United States potentialities in Korea and 
Europe, depending on possible developments in those areas. 
They therefore recommended against sending the requested 
aircraft. The Secretaries of State and Defense, however, 
overruled the Joint Chiefs of Staff and ordered the 
immediate programming of twenty-one B-26's, the remaining 
nine to be included in the final Fiscal Year 1951 program 
for Indochina. In view of the deteriorating situation in 
Viet Nam these aircraft were to be furnished on a priority 
ahead of all other MDAP programs and eaual to that of 


8. (TS) JCS 1992/22, 25 Aug 50, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 5, 
. 9. (TS) Memo, Col Kenneth R. Kreps, USAF, Actg Exec- 
Secy OSD, to JCS, "Military Assistance to Indo-China," 
6 Sep 50; (TS) JCS 1992/32, 16 Oct 50; same file, sec 6. 
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requirements for the Far East Air Force (FEAF) scheduled 
to be shipped subsequent to 1 November.1 


The report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Programs of 
Military Assistance, rendered to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 16 October, was approved by them two days later. A 
program of 133 million dollars worth of equipment was set 
forth, to be provided as a matter of urgency. Important 
items in the list included ninety F8F and thirty B-26 
aircraft, three PC vessels and other light craft, con- 
Siderable signal and engineer equipment, with other ground 
force supplies, and a large amount of ammunition for all 
three services. The Committee noted, however, that only 
a small amount of the recommended aid could be shipped 
within sixty days, and therefore placed its standard of 
availability at six months. Certain items, such as army 
general purpose vehicles and SCR 300 radios were in short 
Supply and none could be furnished within that time. Even 
with this screening, fulfilling the recommended program 
would occasion deficiencies in essential equipment for 
United States forces (especially army) then in being and 
scheduled for activation within the next six months, 
although precautions had been taken to insure that the 
equipping of such units would not be seriously hampered. 


Because French authorities were in charge of the 
military campaign in Indochina as well as in control of 
the native armies, the Ad Hoc Committee recommended, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed, that all military 
assistance should be delivered to the French with "such 
_ participation by the representatives of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia as the Secretary of State may deem appropri- 
ate." Also, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the 
Secretary of Defense, it was their view that increases 
in military aid should be provided in accordance with 
operational plans that were acceptable to the United 


10. (S) Memo, Kreps to JCS, "Mutual Defense 
Assistance to Indochina," 12 Oct 50; (TS) Memo, Dir, JS 
to SecDef, same subj, 13 Oct 50; (TS) Memo, Lemnitzer 
to John H. Ohly, Actg Dir MDA, State Dept, "Military 
Assistance to Indo-China," 16 Oct 50; same file. 
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States and therefore the recommended assistance to Indo- 
china would be subjected to observation and supervision 
by the MAAG in Saigon.1l1 


On 23 October the program set forth by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was approved and the services were 
directed to expedite its fulfillment. It was assigned 
a priority immediately below that of the requirements 
of United States forces in combat or alerted for early 
movement to the Korean area, and above all military 
assistance programs other than those in direct support 
of the Korean effort.+2 The services lost no time in 
scheduling what deliveries they could. In a message of 
26 October the Chief of Staff of the Army instructed 
General MacArthur to ship to Indochina at the earliest 
possible date a considerable amount of ordnance spare 
parts, and signal equipment, some armored cars, one 
hundred 105-mm howitzers, and a large quantity of 
ammunition. The Navy began shipping fighter aircraft 
and additional small vessels, and the Air Force scheduled 
the first flight of seven B-26's to leave the United 
States by 1 November. Cargo tonnages shipped to Indo- 
china were low during October and November but increased 
during December, so that by the end of 1950 a total of 
43,400 measurement tons had been sent off, of which 
over 19,000 measurement tons had been dispatched in the 
last month. 


11. (TS) JCS 1992/32, 16 Oct 50, same file. 

12. (S) Memo, Lemitzer to MG R. E. Duff, USA, 
DepAsst CS, G-3 Army, Capt Howard Orem, USN, Dir Int 
Aff, DepNav, and Col M. W. Brewster, USAF, -P&O Div, 
DepAF, "Military Assistance to Indo-China," 23 Oct 50, 
same file, sec 7; (S) MDAP Status Rpt for month of 
October 1950, 31. Oct 50. 

13. (S) Msg, CSA, WAR-95099, to CINCPE, CM-OUT-95099, 
26 Oct 50, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 7; (S) MDAP Status 
Rpt for month of November 1950, 7 Dec 50; (S) MDAP 
Status Rpt for month of December 1950, 12 Jan 51. 
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Crisis in Indochina 


During the latter half of 1950 the military position 
of the French forces in Indochina was growing constantly 
worse. The estimates of the Survey Mission and the Joint 
Intelligence Committee concerning the dangerous increase 
in Viet Minh offensive capabilities and intentions were 
borne out in a dramatic fashion in actions along the 
northeast Tonkin border. On 16 September the rebel forces 
organized for conventional combat struck at the border 
post of Dong Khe, erasing two companies of the French 
Foreign Legion in a two-day battle. As a result the 
important post at Cao Bang became untenable and its 
evacuation was ordered. In the first week of October the 
garrison, consisting of three battalions, left Cao Bang 
for Thatkhe while a similar force started from Thatkhe .to 
meet and reinforce it. Upon joining, the two groups were 
smashed by a massive Viet Minh attack and scattered, to 
straggle back to Thatkhe as best they could. A week 
later only about one-seventh of the six-battalion force 
had reached that post, the evacuation of which had 
already begun. 14 


Although the forces engaged at Cao Bang were small 
by World War II standards, they were considerable for 
the indochina war and the defeat was all but a disaster 
for the French. Before the year was out they were 
compelled to abandon all of their northeast border out- 
posts except Moncay, which was near the coast. This 
withdrawal opened the border and strengthened the 
communications of the Viet Minh with the Chinese 
Communists in Southeast China. The rebels thereafter 
had easier access to the supplies and equipment with 
which the Chinese had been aiding them for some time. 
Moreover, they were in a position threatening the rice- 
rich delta. And not only was the military position of 
the Viet Minh greatly strengthened and their morale 
bolstered, but such a triumph as Cao Bang gave them in- 
creased prestige among the Indochinese people, the French 
losing face correspondingly. 


14. (U) Note handed to State Dept by FrEmb, 
14 Oct 50, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 6; (TS) Memo 
by CSA, "Possible Future Action in Indochina," 18 Oct 50, 
same file, sec T. 
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Aside from the purely strategical effects of the 
autumn Viet Minh campaign, there were important repercus- 
sions in other areas. As we have seen, it spurred on the 
flow of American military aid. It also prompted the 
French to make certain concessions to Vietnamése national- 
ism and to speed implementation of some already made. A 
new strategy was devised, calculated to meet the shift of 
the Viet Minh from guerrilla to conventional warfare, and 
a new commander was sent out to make it effective. 


Letourneau-Juin Mission 


On 17 October General Alphonse-Pierre Juin, French 
Resident General in Morocco, an officer with long experience 
in colonial affairs, arrived in Saigon to review the mili- 
tary situation with an eye to changing French strategy 
and possibly reinforcing the effort in Indochina with 
additional personnel from the home country. He was accom- 
panied by M. Jean Letourneau, Minister of State for the 
Associated States in the French Cabinet, whose mission was 
to assess the political actions required to halt the rapid 
deterioration of the French position in Indochina. After 
a week-long survey. the two men returned to Paris to report 
to the French Government. 


On the basis of their reports the alarmed French 
Government took some drastic, necessary, but lLong-belated 
actions. In the military sphere, the basic decision was 
made to pass from a defensive strategy of "pacification" 
in Indochina to concerted offensive effort to root out and. 
destroy the Viet Minh forces in their own lairs. To accom- 
plish this M. Letourneau was given increased power over 
the military direction of the war, enabling him to coordinate 
the activities of the armed service bureaus insofar as they 
concerned Indochina. And to complement the unification of 
direction in France, the government decided to unite in the 
person of General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny the functions 
of High Commissioner and Commander-in—-Chief in Indochina. 
This step, it was hoped, would eliminate much of the conflict 
between the French political and military functionaries in 
that country, a conflict that had contributed greatly to 
the confusion of aims, the defensive strategy, and the 
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deteatist attitudes of the French forces. The National 
Assembly backed up these POC TETONS by a strong resolution 
voted with a large majority. 


Pau Conventions 


Alongside the military reforms, which were inaugurated 
in November and December, the French Government made some 
sweeping political concessions to satisfy the claims of 
Indochinese nationalism and attract support for the fight 
against Communism, The twenty-seventh of November saw the 
Signing at Pau, in France, of ten conventions regulating 
the internal relations of the Associated States and the 
influence of the French in the Indochinese economy. The 
Elysee Accords of 8 March 1949 had stipulated that an 
interstate conference (Conference inter-etats) was to be 
held between France and the three Indochinese states to 
determine the scope of joint committees, which were to be 
erected to govern communications facilities, foreign trade 
and customs, immigration control, finance, and economic 
planning. This conference had met on 29 June 1950 and 
fumbled along for four months with little real progress 
but with mounting friction and controversy. Not only was 
the position of the French delegates removed from that of 
the Associated States, but quarrels developed among the 
states themselves, the representatives of Laos and Cambodia 
resenting what they felt to be an attempt by the Vietnamese 
delegation to dominate them. After the military defeats 
of October, however, it behooved the French to moderate 
their position and to compromise. The conference was 
rapidly and, to some extent, successfully brought to a 
close with the agreement on the subjects specified, plus 
conventions regulating the port of Saigon and navigation = 
of the Mekong River. A group of interstate agencies was 
set up, staffed by personnel of all four countries, to take 
over the tasks of the “common services" of the former Indo- 
chinese Union, which had been administered directly by the 
French High Commissariat. Agreement on a monetary union 
and a customs union of the Associated States salvaged to a 
large extent the economic unity of the peninsula. 


15. Journal officiel de la Republique francaise, 


Debats arlementaires Assemblee nationale, 22 Nov 50, 
pp. 7598-5050. | : | 
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Although an accord had been reached at Pau, neither 
the French nor the Indochinese were really satisfied. 
Frenchmen who felt France's prestige to rest on her empire 
wailed that too much had been given up. The Indochinese, 
however, while recognizing the fact that the Pau conventions 
were an advance from the position of the Elysee agreements, 
wanted much more independence than the French had been 
willing to concede. From the standpoint of the Indochinese 


nationalists, French control was perpetuated by the inclusion 


of French representatives in the joint agencies and by the 
guarantees for protecting French interests in the fields 
of money and banking, foreign investments and exchange, 
tariff policy and customs control, and certain educational 
establishments. The port of Saigon and navigation on the 
Mekong remained under the effective control of Frenchmen. 
And too many French officials, whom many Indochinese’ could 
never regard as anything but colonial exploiters, were to 
remain in indochina. The Vietnamese man-in-the-paddy, if 
he concerned himself about it at all, probably could not 
discern any difference between the old-.relationship and 
the new. For these reasons the Pau conventions, insofar 
as they were aimed at stimulating native support for a 
"free and independent Vietnam" and for the fight against 
Communism, fell short of the mark. {t 


Furthermore, although the Pau conference had its 
beginning before the autumn attacks of the Viet Minh, the 
fact that the signing of the conventions came hard on the 
heels of a series of French defeats gave some Indochinese 
the impression French concessions were the result of those 
defeats. Those who already regarded the Viet Minh as the 
most successful force working for Indochinese independence 
were undoubtedly strengthened in their belief. The unfor- 
tunate sequence of events buttressed the argument that more 
was to be gained for Vietnamese freedom by permitting the 
French forces to fall before Communist guns than by support- 
ing an army that, if victorious against Ho Chi Minh, might 
be used to reassert colonial government. 


16. Notes et Etudes, "Conventions inter-etats," 
No. 1.425, 24 Jan 51; Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, 
pp. 274-281 
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Vietnamese Army 


In early December the French made yet another con- 
cession to Vietnamese nationalism, one intended to bestow 
on the Emperor Bao Dai the still missing halo of sovereignty 
and to convince the Indochinese that the French would con- 
vey the powers of government to them as rapidly as possible. 
This was the establishment of an independent national Army 
of Viet Nam, a step long desired by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and urged on the French by the Department of State 
in Washington and by Minister Donald Heath in Sseigon. The 
measure was decided upon in principle by the French and 
Vietnamese Governments in October and about six weeks were 
spent in discussions at Dalat about the Size, organization, 
and command structure of the army. Finally, on December, 
the retiring High Commissioner, M. Leon Pignon, Signed a 
military convention with officials of Viet Nam. According 
to the agreement Bao Dai would be in supreme command of 
the national army, but responsible to the French High Command 
in Indochina. French officers and cadres, in Vietnamese 
uniforms and paid by Viet Nam, would be subject to Bao 
Dai's command. As a military force, the army was not 
expected to be effective for at least a year, after which 
it might be able to take over certain "pacification duties," 
freeing French units for offensive work in the north, 


It was obvious to all concerned that such an army 
would require heavy support from the MDAP. ‘There was no 
other source for the necessary armament and supplies. 
Nevertheless, no American representative was invited to 
the discussions at Dalat, either to observe or participate. 
As Mr. Edmund A. Gullion, the Special Assistant for MDAP 
to the American Minister at Saigon, complained to Washington, 
this "appeared further to delay implementation of the 


project." 


The outstanding weakness of the sweeping concessions 
made by the French in the autumn of 1950 lay in the fact 


17. (S) Msg, Edmund A. Gullion, SpecAsst; MDAR;. 


Saigon, to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly Report No. 3 (October 
1950)," 1 Dee 50, G-3 091 Indo China, sec II A, bk lige 
Case 31; (S) CIA, NIE - 5, 29 Dec 50, p. 2. 
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that they came too late. Given the perspective of four 
years it is easy to see that the growing strength of the 
Viet Minh, the emergent threat of invasion by the. Communist 
Chinese, as well as their increasing ability to support the 
Viet Minh materially and politically, and the growing dis- 
taste in France for the war, did not permit enough time 

for the measures to have the desired effect. Even before 
the ink was dry on the new conventions the critical impor- 
tance of the time factor was apparent to American observers 
in Indochina. As Minister Heath reported from Saigon, 

"Had French willingly made two years ago 1950 concessions 
and had Bao Dai and his government had two years experience 
under new formula, there would have been radically different 
IC situation. Basic political question today is whether 
there is time enough to utilize new politigal framework to 
mobilize mass allegiance behind Bao Dai." 


Change of Command--General de Lattre de Tassigny 


To carry out the reforms in Indochina new men, or 
rather, a new man, was needed. The High Commissioner, 
M., Pignon, and the Commanding General, Marcel Carpentier, 
were, to use the French description, fatigues. The mili- 
tary command was worn out, disillusioned, and no longer 
capable of directing offensive action. The civil adminis- 
trators of the High Commissioner's office were known to be 


reluctant to carry out just such reforms as.were now demanded. 


And friction between the civil and military authority was 
recognized generally as being one of the reasons for the 
failure of both. 


The solution to these problems arrived in Saigon on 17 
December in the person of General de Lattre. Armed with 
the seal of political authority as well as the baton of 
military command, he immediately took complete control of 
the French administration and of the armed forces. His 
first job was to restore guts and backbone to the fighting 
man. This he did by appeals to the soldiers! pride, by 


18. (S) Msg, Donald Heath, NIACT-1157, ‘to SecState, 


l Jan 51, DA-IN-6870, 4 Jan 51, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 9. 
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insisting on stern discipline, by replacing passive 
commanders, and especially by setting an example of deter- 
mination and confidence. Shortly after his arrival he 
reversed the order, given by M. Pignon, for French civil- 
ians to evacuate Hanoi, and declared that the Tonkin 

delta would be held. He set about organizing a peripheral 
defense around Hanoi and Haiphong, digging in, constructing 
mutually supporting positions having adequate fields of 
fire, organizing mobile reserve units for counterattack 

at threatened points. And, most important in the minds. 
of American military observers in Indochina, he began 
planning for offensive operations aimed at defeating the 
Viet Minh on Communist-held ground. 


MAAG Indochina ! 


The dramatic entrance of General de Lattre upon the 
cluttered stage of Indochina presaged a change in the 
French attitude toward the American military aid program 
and toward the MAAG in Saigon. While welcoming American 
assistance the former French commanders had shown consid- 
erable suspicion of American military personnel sent to 
Saigon to administer the program. Upon their arrival in 
Indochina General Carpentier had made the observation, 
tinged with asperity, that the group was larger than he 
had anticipated and had arrived without his agreement. At 
the end of August, the first full month of MAAG activity 
in Saigon, Mr. Gullion reported "some atmosphere of reluc- 
tance about French cooperation." He attributed this to 
the fact that the French High Command had not understood 
the necessity for, or the advantages of, having the MAAG 
in Indochina, and had even mistaken its functions. Perhaps 
more important for explaining the French attitude were the 
fears of some officials that the MAAG personnel would 
attempt to interfere excessively in the political and 
military affairs of Indochina. Despite some improvement 
in MAAG's relations with the French during the immediately 
ensuing months the latter continued to regard the group 
with something less than enthusiastic approval. 


19. (S) Msg, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly Report 
No. 1 (August 1950)," 20 Sep 50; (S) Msg, Gullion to SecState, 
"MDAP Monthly Report No. 2 (September 1950)," 6 Nov BOSS) 
Msg, Gullion to SecState, "MDAP Monthly Report No. 3 (October 
1950)," 1 Dec 50, All in G-3 091 China, sec IT A, bk I, Case 31. 
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From the time the first elements of MAAG arrived in 
Indochina at the end of July the agency was hampered in 
accomplishing its mission by several annoying conditions. 
The chief functions of the group were to screen and pass 
on to the Department of Defense the French requests for 
military aid, and then to observe and supervise the distri- 
bution and use of the equipment that was provided under 
the program. For these tasks the thirty-eight officers 
and enlisted men authorized for the MAAG were too few. 
And although the authorization was later increased the 
group continued to suffer from a shortage of personnel. 


Screening of French requests was performed on the 
basis of the Joint Chiefs of Staff screening criteria 
(to eliminate non-military items, etc.), French and 
Indochinese needs, and availability of personnel trained 
to use the materiel requested. To accomplish this screen- 
ing the cooperation of the French military authorities 
was necessary, but it was not immediately forthcoming. 
The MDAP monthly report from Saigon for October 1950 con- 
tains a somewhat bitter complaint about the poor liaison 
between French officials and the MAAG. This, according 
to the report, "led the French Command to deny the abandon- 
ment of Cao Bang even after it had taken place, to withhold 
information on the extent of French losses in the North, 
to keep the Legation and MAAG in ignorance of military 
developments in Tonkin and of French plans for coping with 
the new situation." Both Legation and MAAG "made every’ 
effort to impress upon the French authorities the impera- 
tive need for adequate military briefings if the MDAP were 
to have its maximum effect and by the end of the month 
definite signs of improvement were to be noted."20 WNever- 
theless, sufficient information on the status of French- 
Indochinese forces continued to be unavailable to MAAG. 
No troop bases, or even order of battle, were furnished 
by the French, and screening had to be done by "educated 
guess." Furthermore, the loose French supply and account- 
ing procedures often made it impossible for the Americans 


20. (S) Msg, Gullion to SecState, "MDAP Monthly Report 
No. 3 (October 1950)," 1 Dec 50, same file. 
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to determine exactly what the forces in the peninsula 
nad ‘on hand. As a result MAAG personnel sometimes hesi- 
tated to blue-pencil Erench requests even when they felt 
them to be excessive.< 


in observing and supervising the use of end items 
provided under MDAP the Army Section of the MAAG was 
impeded by French restrictions. Because Air Force equip- 
ment was employed chiefly at fixed installations, such as 
airbases, its day-to-day use and maintenance could be 
checked. Similarly the Naval member of MAAG could inspect 
ships, which were in more or less constant use and readi- 
ness. Army members, however, were not allowed to go into 
the combat areas to view the employment and care of ground 
force supplies. Inspections of troop units were scheduled 
beforehand with the French Command. Units to be inspected 
had been sent to rearward areas and prepared for the event. 
The entire inspection was performed with parade~ground 
Spit and polish and with French officers accompanying the 
American, partly, it would seem, to make sure that the 
latter did not see too much. Moreover, such inspections 
were limited to MDAP equipment only, the French jealously 
guarded. from view that which they themselves had furnished. 
The value of the inspections for Calculating French needs 
and for determining the efficiency with which American 
materiel was used was undoubtedly impaired by these pro- 
cedures. 


For distributing MDAP equipment on its arrival in 
Indochina, the MAAG dealt almost exclusively with French 
authorities, who obviously desired to keep contacts between 
Americans and Vietnamese at a minimum. Not until the end 
of 1951 was the MAAG able to require that Signatures of 
Vietnamese officials appear on manifests of supplies 


el. (C) Interv, Capt W.W. Hoars JIL ss: USAs Wik. dt. CoL 
S. Fred Cummings, USA (Logistics Officer, Army Sec, MAAG 
indochina from Nov 51 to Nov 52), 1 Nov 54, Memo in JCS HS 
Tiles, 
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delivered to native units. There is no evidence, however, 


that earlier shipments destined for any of the Associated 


States were withheld by French authorities. a 


By the end of December 1950 the change wrought by 
General de Lattre was already noticeable and the MDAP 
report for January 1951 stated that "relations between 
the MAAG and the French Command were unquestionably 
better than at any previous point of the Indochina pro- 
gram."23 This fact testifies to a different attitude 
toward MDAP on the part of the new commander than that 
of General Carpentier who, as late as November, was 
described as "mildly skeptical about American aid "24 


Pentalateral Mutual Defense Assistance Pact 


On 23 December at Saigon Minister Heath signed an 
"Agreement for Mutual Defense Assistance in Indochina" 
with representatives of the Associated States and France. 
This agreement, which had been in the process of negotia- 
tion for several months, provided for military assistance, 
in accordance with Public Law 329, Slst Congress, as 
amended, to the four states fighting in the peninsula. 
Generally similar to MDAP agreements between the United 
States and other recipient nations, the agreement stated: 
"With respect to aid received from the United States of 
America, each State shall designate a member or represen- 
tative of the High Military Committee and authorize such 
person to: receive . . . the title to the materials received." 
With respect to MAAG Indochina, the Associated States and 
France were "to extend to such personnel facilities freely 


22. Lbid.; (C) Interv, Hoare with Maj H.L. St.-Onge, 


USA, and Maj Edwin J. Nelson, USA, both at various times 
Adjutants of MAAG Indochina and aides to Brig Gen Francis 
G. Brink (earee ao aT MAAG Indochina), 27 Oct 54, Memo on 
file in JCS Hs. 

23. (S) Msg, Heath to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly General 
Report for the Month of January 1951," 23 May 51, G-3 091 
Indo China, sec II A, bk I, Case 31. 

24. (TS) Memo, Marshal of the Royal Air Force the Lord 
Tedder to Gen Omar N. Bradley, 9 Nov 50, CCS O92 Asia 


(6-25-48) sec 8, 
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and fully to carry out their assigned responsibilities, 
including observation of the progress and the technical 
use made of the assistance granted." 


Development of U.S. Policy toward Indochina, July- 


December 1950 


At the time of the outbreak of the Korean Conflict 
American policy toward Indochina was that set forth in 
NSC 64 and NSC 48/2. There was general agreement among 
the governmental agencies concerned that the peninsula, 
and especially Tonkin, provided the keystone of the South- 
east Asian arch without which the free nations in that 
area would crumble. There was also a general agreement 
that everything possible must be done to maintain Indc- 
china, although with its forces tied down in Korea the 
United States would have to confine itself to providing 
military aid in the form of munitions and equipment. 
Within the government in Washington, however, it was the 
Department of Defense that showed itself the most anxious 
about the dangers in Southeast Asia, and this anxiety was 
stimulated by constant roweling on the part of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Chiefs seemed to see more clearly 
than the State Department the threat to the United States 
Strategic position in the Far East inherent in a Communist 
Viet Nam, and they were more eager to act with the resources 
at hand in order to salvage it for the free world. 


This advanced position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
became clear in the first week of July, when the Chiefs 
were required to comment on a National Security Council 
(NSC) paper dealing with "The Position and Actions of the 
United States with Respect to Possible Further Soviet 
Moves in the Light of the Korean Situation." How to 
counter an offensive by the Viet Minh alone was not the 
question here. It was rather what to do in the event the 
Peiping satellite of Moscow should provide overt military 


25. State Dept, "Mutual Defense Assistance in Indochina- 
Agreement between the United States of America and Cambodia, 
France, Laos, and Viet Nam," Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2447 (GPO, Washington 25, D.C.), p. 4 
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assistance to Ho Chi Minh, an action which seemed not 
improbable in view of the Korean example. If, said the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, such assistance is given the Viet 
Minh forces, "the United States should increase its,.MDAP . 
assistance to the French and urge the French to continue 
an active defense, with the United States giving consid- 
eration to the provision of air and naval assistance." 
Also, the United States should ask the United Nations to 
call upon its members to make TOL PS available to resist 
the Chinese Communist aggression. ? On 14 August, in 
commenting on a revision of the same NSC paper, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended that in the event of overt 
attack by organized Chinese Communist forces against Indo- 
china the United States should support France and the 
Associated States, in concert with the United. Kingdan,. 
accelerate and expand the present military assistance 
program, and mobilize to the extent necessary to meet 

the situation. Other government agencies represented in 
the NSC, however, drew back from such a strong position. 
The National Security Council's decision was to accept 

the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on support- 
ing French and Indochinese forces and on stepping up MDAP ' 
assistance. Mobilization, however, was not accepted and 
was replaced with a stipulation that, should the Chinese 
Communists attack in Indochina, the United States should 


not permit itself to become engaged in a general war with 
Communist China.¢f . - 


A similar difference in attitude appeared during the 
preparations or talks between the Foreign Ministers of 
France and Great Britain and the Secretary of State in 
September. A State Department position paper on Indochina 
was Submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for comment and 
recommendation. This paper recommended that Secretary of» 
State Dean Acheson emphasize, in speaking to the French, 
the importance of liberal implementation of the Elysee 
agreements and that despite the urgency of the military 


"86. (T5) JCS 1924 A4, 5 Jul 50, CCS 092 USSR (3-27-45) 
sec 45. 


27. (TS) JCS 1924/26, 14 Aug 50, same file, sec 48; 
(TS) NSC 73/4, 25 Aug 50, same file, sec 49, 
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situation the political program must not be delayed. The 
French should be urged to speed the formation of new national 
armies and to intensify their information activities in 
Asia. The Secretary was also to recommend staff talks 
between the United States, United Kingdom, and France 
regarding "pooling and coordination of resources in South- 
east Asia in the event of invasion," 


In their comments on this paper the Joint Chiefs of 
Starf noted that 


the recommendations as a whole do not reflect 

the urgency which, from the military point of view, 
Should be attached to planning, preparing for, and 
providing adequate means to insure the security of 
Indochina. . . . Intelligence reports indicate that 

the Viet Minh military preparations may be sufficiently 
complete in the very near future to launch a large- 
scale effort to seize control of all of Indochina. 
Prior to 1 January 1951, the currently planned level 
of United States military aid to the French and native 
allied forces of Indochina should increase their 
military capabilities but not to the extent of counter- 
balancing Viet Minh capabilities. In view of these 
considerations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff suggest that 
the proposed United States position take cognizance 
that the situation in Indochina is to be viewed with 
alarm and that urgent and drastic action is required 
by the French if they are to avoid military defeat 

in Indochina. .., 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the French be 
urged to conclude the Pau conference immediately and 
successfully, to give widespread publicity to its accom- 
plishments, and to initiate bolder political measures. 

In regard to the proposed military staff talks, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff asked that the "coordination of resources" 
be changed to "coordination of operations." They also 
wished Secretary Acheson to indicate to the French that 


28. (S) State Dept SFM D-/7/ic, "September Foreign 


Ministers Meeting - Indochina," 28 Aug 50, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 6, 
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increases in military aid would be provided in accordance 
with operational plans acceptable to the United States 
and compatible with United States capabilities. But, 
because of the situation in Korea, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff asked that the Secretary "Inform the French that, 
regardless of current U.S. commitments for provision of 
certain assistance to French Indochina, the United States 
will not commit any of its armed forces under present 
circumstances,"29 


The records of the September Tripartite Foreign 
Ministers Meetings, do not indicate that Secretary Acheson 
exerted much pressure on the French in accordance with 
the desires of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He seems 
instead to have wished to let the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
work out their problems in the proposed military staff 
talks. In accordance with the National Security Council's 
policy and the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the Secretary refused a French request for, the United 
States to furnish tactical air support for the French 
forces , 30 


In October the concern of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for the preservation from Communism of Southeast Asia 
prompted them to press for a stronger and more precise 
American policy than that contained in NSC 64. They were 
particularly conscious of the fact that there was "no 
clearly stated United States policy covering the contin- 
gency of an attack on Indochina by Viet Minh forces 
Supplied and/or otherwise aided by Communist China,"31 


29. (S) Memo, Bradley to Louis Johnson, "Tndochina," 
{T Sep 50, same file, 

30. (S) FMN Min - 4, "Minutes of the Fourth Meeting 
neld in the Waldorf-Astoria," 14 Sep 50; (TS) Memo of Conv, 
New York, bet Robert Schuman, Foreign Minister of France, 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson, (12 Sep 50).‘ Both in 
State Dept files. 


31. (TS) JCS 1992/29, 7 Oct 50, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
SEC ° 
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The deteriorating situation in Indochina after the Cao Bang 


incident demanded a revision of American policy. And the 
apparent collapse of Communist resistance in North Korea 
seemed to offer the opportunity, for if the Korean Conflict 
could be quickly wound up the United States global strategic 
position would be greatly strengthened and some American 
armed forces would be freed for employment in other areas. 


On 18 October General J. Lawton Collins laid before 
his colleagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff a written 
proposal for reappraising the government's stand, "I 
believe that the loss of Indochina would be such a blow 
to the U.S. strategic position in the cold war that its 
loss is unacceptabie, if we can possibly avoid it," he 
wrote. "All practicable measures" to deny Indochina to 
the Communists should be explored, including "even the 
use of U.S. armed forces if the situation can be saved 
in no other way.” The Army Chief of Staff forwarded a 
study prepared by G-3, recommending that the United States 
"be prepared to commit its own armed force" if all else 
failed. But any such commitment, it was added, must be 
subject to important qualifications: it must not endanger 
the US strategic position in the event of a world war, it 
must offer a reasonable chance of success, and it should 
be done in concert with other UN members .3 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered General Collins' 
views in preparing comments on a proposal by the Southeast 
Asia Aid Policy Committee for a new National Security 
Council decision of United States policy toward Indochina. 
This proposal roughly conformed to the ideas of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, although it did not provide for the use 
of American armed forces and in their opinion did not 33 
reflect the urgency of the current situation in Indochina. 
The Chiefs, however, delayed their comments while awaiting | 
a report from Brigadier General Francis G. Brink, Commander] Aef 


32. (TS) Memo by CSA, "Possible Future Action in 
Indochina," 18 Oct 50, same file, sec 7. 

33. (TS) SEAAPC, SEAC D-21, Rev 1, "Proposed State- 
ment of U.S. Policy on Indo-China for NSC Consideration," 
li Oct 50, same file, sec 6, 
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of the MAAG in Saigon. They had instructed General Brink 
to confer with General Juin during the latter's visit to 
Indochina and to furnish them an estimate of the chances 
of French success against the Viet Minh. By the time 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were ready to present their 
recommendations on the paper by the Southeast Asia Aid 
Policy Committee the Chinese Communists had struck in 
North Korea and a longer war, tying down United States 
forces for some time to come, was in prospect. The 
Chiefs would not, therefore, advise using American com- 
bat forces in Indochina in the foreseeable future. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff sent their recommendations 
on the Southeast Asia Aid Policy Committee's proposal to 
the Secretary of Defense on 28 November. But instead of 
merely commenting on the paper they proposed their own 
broad policy, which was, in effect, a revision of NSC 64, 


As NSC 64/1 it was presented on 21 December to the National 


Security Council for consideration. 


The proposal by the Joint Chiefs of Staff listed both 


short-term and long-term objectives for the United States 
in Indochina, of which the short-term aims were the most 
Significant for this history. These objectives were the 
following: | 


SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES 


a. The United States should take action, as a 
matter of urgency, by all means practicable short of 


the actual employment of United States military forces, 


to deny Indochina to communism. 
b. AS long as the present situation exists, the 


United States should continue to insure that the pri- 


mary responsibility for the restoration of peace and 
security in Indochina rests with the French. 

cC. The United States should seek to develop its 
military assistance program for Indochina based on 
an over-all military plan prepared by the French, 
concurred in by the Associated States of Indochina, - 
and acceptable to the United States. : 

(1) Both the plan and the program should 
be developed and implemented as a matter of 
urgency. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that United States acceptance of the 
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plan is limited to the logistical support which 
the United States may agree to furnish. The 
aid provided under the program should be fur- 
nished to the French in Indochina and to the 
Associated States. The allocation of United 
States military assistance as between the 
French and the national armies of Indochina 
Should be approved by the French and United 
States authcrities in Indochina. 

(2) Popular support of the Government 
by the Indocninese people is essential to a 
favorable settlement of the security problem 
of Indochina. Therefore, as a condition to 
the provision of those further increases in 
military assistance to Indochina necessary 
for the implementation of an agreed over-all 
military plan, the United States Government 
should obtain assurances from the French 
Government that: . 
(a) A program providing for the 
eventual self-government of Indochina 
either within or outside of the French 
Union will be developed, made public, 
and implementation initiated at once in 
order to strengthen the national spirit 
of the Indochinese in opposition to 
communism, 

(b) National armies of the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina will be 
organized as a matter of urgency. While 
it is doubtful that the build-up of these 
armies can be accomplished in time to 
contribute significantly to the present 
military situation, the direct political 
and psychological benefits to be derived 
from this course would be great and would 
thus result in immediate, although indirect, 
military benefits. 

(c) Pending the formation and training 
of Indochinese national armies as effective. 
units, and as an interim emergency measure, 
France will dispatch sufficient additional 
armed forces to Indochina to insure that 
the restoration of peace and internal security 
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in that country will be accomplished in 
accordance with the timetable of the 
over-all military plan for Indochina. 
(a) France.will change-its political 
and military concepts in Indochina to: 
i. Eliminate its policy of 
"colonialism." 
ii. Provide proper tutelage to 
the Associated States. 

iii. Insure that a suitable 
military command structure, unhampered 
by political interference, is estab- 
lished to conduct effective and 
appropriate military operations. 

The effective implementation of 
these changes will require competent 
and efficient political and military 
leaders who will be able to cope 
with the conditions in that country. 
(3) At an appropriate time the United States 
should institute checks to satisfy itself that the 
conditions set forth in subparagraph c-(2) above 
are being fulfilled. 
dad. The United States should exert all practicable 
political and diplomatic measures required to obtain 
the recognition of the Associated States by the other 
non-communist states of Southeast and South Asia. 
e. In the event of overt attack by organized 
Chinese Communist forces against Indochina, the 
United States should not permit itself to become 
engaged in a general war with Communist China but 
should, in concert with the United Kingdom, support 
France and the Associated States by all means short 
of the actual employment of United States military 
forces. This support should include appropriate 
expansion of the present military assistance program 
and endeavors to induce States in the neighborhood of 
Indochina to commit armed forces to resist the aggression. 
f. The United States should immediately recon- 
sider its policy toward Indochina whenever it appears 
that the French Government may abandon its military 
position in that country or plans to refer the problem 
of Indochina to the United Nations. Unless the 
situation throughout the world generally, and Indo- 
china specifically, changes materially, the United 
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States should seek to dissuade the French from re- 
ferring the Indochina question to the United Nations. 
g. Inasmuch as the United States-sponsored 

resolution, "Uniting for Peace," has been adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations, and 
Should a situation develop in Indochina in a manner 
Similar to that in Korea in which United Nations 
forces were required, the United States would then 
probably be morally obligated to contribute its 
armed forces designated for service on behalf of the 
United Nations. It is, therefore, in the interests 
of the United States to take such action in Indo- 
china as would forestall the need for the General 
Assembly to invoke the provisions of the resolution, 
"Uniting for Peace,” 


5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the 
following long-term objectives for Indochina: 


LONG-TERM OBJECTIVES 


a. United States security interests demand that 
this government, by all means short of the actual 
employment of United States military forces, seek 
to prevent the further spread of communism in South- 
east Asia generally and, in particular, in French 
Indochina. 

b. The United States should seek to insure the 
establishment of such conditions in Indochina that 
no foreign armed forces will be required for the 
maintenance of internal security. 

C. The United States should continue to press 
the French to carry out in letter and in spirit 
the program referred to in paragraph 4-c-(2) -(a) 
above, providing for the eventual self-government 
of Indochina either within or outside of the French 
Union. 

q. The United States should continue to favor 
the entry of the three Associated States of Indo- 
china into the United Nations. 

e. The United States should encourage the 
establishment of an appropriate form of regional 
security arrangement embracing Indochina and the 
other countries of Southeast Asia under Articles 
51 and 52 of the United Nations Charter.3 


34. (TS) NSC 64/1, 21 Dec 50, same file, sec 9. 
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An "Analysis," written by the Joint Strategic Survey 


Committee, accompanied the draft policy of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and contained an explanation of the 


strategic concept that kept the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 


recommending armed intervention. Involvement of United 
States forces against Viet Minh forces, according to the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee, would be likeiy to lead 
to a war with Communist China, which would probably have 
to be taken as a prelude to global war. The chief enemy 
in a global war, "in all probability," would be the USSR, 
and the principal theater would be Western Europe. And 
the strength of the Western Powers was insufficient to 
fight a war on the Asian mainland and at the same time 
accomplish the predetermined Allied objectives in Europe. 
This line of reasoning was the one generally accepted by 
the American Government at the time. 


Despite the sense of urgency communicated by the 
strong words of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, NSC 6h. /i 
was not adopted by the National Security Council. 
Although the Chiefs complained intermittently about the 
lack of a more definite statement of policy, NSC 64 
remained the basic United States position on Indochina 
for months. Nevertheless, the Joint Chiefs of Staff - 
strove to realize the objectives that they advocated and 
other agencies of the government gradually moved toward 
their point of view. The policy enunciated in NSC 64, 
therefore, although not superseded, was at least modified 
by the prevailing climate of opinion in Washington, and 
this progression toward a stronger stand on the Indochina 
question was apparent at the end of 1950. 


35... LDids 
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CHAPTER IX 


FROM i JANUARY 1951 TO THE DEATH OF 
GENERAL DE LATTRE ON 11 JANUARY 1952 


Military Situation in Indochina. Improves 


During 1951 the French military position in Indo- 
china showed a definite, but not constant, improvement. 
In the early part of the year General de Lattre, by 
consolidating his defenses, was able to repulse a 
series of attacks and inflict heavy losses on the Viet 
Minh while keeping his own relatively low. In November 
the French Commander undertook a liamited, though not 
particularly well-considered, offensive in the Hoa 
Binh area southwest of Hanoi. 


The successes achieved by the French forces under 
de Lattre were made possible by American military 
assistance. The effect of United States support in 
the civil war became apparent in mid-January, when the 
Pranco~Vietnamese forces defeated the largest offensive, 
in terms of manpower and military organization, that 
the Viet Minh had yet mounted. It was estimated that 
about 40,000 rebel troops fought in the battle of Vinh 
Yen, and that their losses may have been as high as 
6,000 effectives. Minister Heath reported from Saigon 
that the French victory could "in very large part be 
attributed to the action of French air, artillery, 
especialiy 105 mm. howitzers, and napalm, all of which 
were provided to the French Forces under the MDAP." 
The aid program, he continued, "has thus in its first 
full-scale test been fully vindicated."1l 


A certain amount, perhaps the decisive part, of 
the equipment used in repulsing the. Viet Minh offensive, 
arrived at Hanoi only in the nick of time and as the 
result of personal. intervention by General Brink, who 
asked General MacArthur's headquarters to have materiel 
Shipped from FECOM stocks outside the established MDAP 


l. (S) Rpt, Heath to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly . 
General Report for the Month of January 1951," 23 May 51, 
G-3 O91 Indo China, sec II-A, bk I, DRB AGO. 
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channels. The value of this assistance was acknowledged 
by General de Lattre to the American Minister, the Chief 
of the MAAG, and to the press. His public expressions 
of gratitude went far toward promoting better relations 
between the French and the Americans in Indochina. The 
attitude of the French toward the MAAG changed from one 
of suspicion and annoyance to one of qualified approval 
and eased the work of that agency during the months 

that followed. 


After the battle of Vinh Yen the French and Viet- 
namese forces undertook a series of minor advances, re- 
capturing several outposts around the Tonkin delta 
perimeter. At the same time they repulsed a number of 
Viet Minh attacks, reportedly inflicting severe losses 
on the enemy, and forged ahead with a campaign to clean 
the rebels out of the delta area itself. During the 
first week of April the French reported intercepting a 
radio broadcast by Ho Chi Minh, ordering his troops, 
who had been maneuvering in daylight in organized units 
Since January, to revert to guerrilla warfare. But while 
this report indicated some discouragement in Viet Minh 
ranks, the rebels did not immediately give up the 
initiative in Indochina. Their attacks continued, 
though in general with little or no success, until the 
rainy season slowed all military operations in the 
country. . 


With the return of good weather in the autumn the 
French returned to the offensive for the first time 
since their defeat at Cao Bang in the preceding year. 
In a well-executed, surprise move they advanced out 
of the đelta to capture and fortify positions in the 
Cho Ben-Hoa Binh area southwest of Hanoi. The purposes 
of this operation were political as well as military. 
de Lattre hoped thus to disrupt Viet Minh communica- 
tions and collection of rice, while impressing public 
opinion with his initiative and skill and demonstrating 
to the United States the fact that he was using American 
equipment to good advantage. 


2. Ibid.; (S) Rpt, Heath to State Dept, "MDAP 


Monthly ea Report for the Month of February 1951," 
23 May 51, same file; NY Times, 23 Jan 5l. 
3, Ibid.; NY Times, 15 Feb, 7 Apr, 24 Apr, 5 Jun, 
7 Jun, O Jun, “10 Jun 51. 
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The so-called Hoa Binh offensive, however, proved 
to be something less than a strategic success. It over- 
extended French lines and weakened the defense of the 
Hanoi perimeter, opening the door to heavy Viet Minh 
infiltration into the delta area. By the end of the 
year it was apparent to American observers in Indochina 
that the French would be hard pressed to maintain the 
position at Hoa Binh (which was being subjected to 
counterattack by regular Viet Minh troops), since at 
the same time), they had to protect the delta from rebel 
Int iLcocracion. Nevertheiess, the French and Vietnamese 
forces were in a far better condition with respect to 
training, spirit, equipment, organization, and strate- 
gical situation at the time of de Lattre's death than 
when he had taken over the High Command. . 


Political Situation in Viet Nam during 1951 


The general improvement in the military situation in 
Indochina during 1951 brought no corresponding develop- 
ment in Vietnamese internal political affairs.' The basic 
problem continued to be lack of public support for the 
Bao Dai government and for the struggle against Ho Chi 
Minh. Behind the antipathy and indifference of the 
natives lay their unabated dislike of the French colonial 
officials, who seldom relaxed their resistance to the 
reforms dictated from Paris, or ceased to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Viet Nam. Bao Dai could not 
shake off the label that identified his regime with 
French policies and his new army with the French High 
Command. It is not inexplicable, therefore, that the 
Vietnamese National Army failed to capture the imagi- 
nation and loyalty of the people, or that Premier Tran 
Van Huu was unable to form a government truly represen- 
tative of the country. 


Despite the concessions to Indochinese nationalism 
embodied in the Pau Conventions the reduction of French 
control over the economic and political life of the 


. (5) Msg, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 
Report No. 14 (November 1951)," 3 Jan 52; (S) Msg, 
Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly Report No. 15 
(December 1951)," 21 Mar 52. Both in G-3 091 Indo 
China, sec I-A, bk I, DRB AGO. l 
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Associated States was scarcely visible in the average 
man in Viet Nam. The turnover of authority was pain- 
fully slow and only grudgingly conceded by French 
officials. For some of the delays the French were not 
willfully responsible. It was difficult, for instance, 
to find in Viet Nam men sufficiently experienced in 
governmental administration to handle the agencies to 
be transferred. But the easing of the military situ- 
ation, which ought to have provided breathing space 
for establishing the new system, seems instead to have 
reduced in the French the sense of urgency for carry- 
ing out the political reforms initiated, in more trying 
times. Mr. Gullion reported from Saigon that as early 
as March the now more confident French officials, 
including General de Lattre, had begun to utter doubts 
about the wisdom of maintaining the then current tempo 


and limits of Vietnamese independence. Even the United 


States Government, which had been pushing the French 
toward more rapid reforms, relaxed its pressure. fhe 
official attitude of the State Department was that the 
Pau Conventions, formally instituted in December 1950, 
had satisfied Indochinese nationalst aims. American 
officials, however, continued urging the French not to 
lag in implementing ene conventions or in establishing 
the national armies. ` 

The equivocal character of French policies was 
reflected in the actions and attitudes of General de 
Lattre who, until his death on 11 January 1952, was 
probably the most important single factor in Viet- 
namese politics. On the one hand the High Commissioner 
considered himself a "kingmaker," who would go down in 
history as the father of Indochinese independence., In 
April, at a ceremony commemorating the victory of Vinh 
Yen, he pledged himself to "fulfill the independence 
of Vietnam." "I have come," he announced, "to accom- 
plish your independence, not to limit it. On the 


5. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 
Report for Indo-China for the Month of March 1951," 
19 May 51, same file, sec II-A, bk I. 

6. (TS) State Dept, Pleven D-1/1, "Negotiating 
Papers for Truman-Pleven Talks - Jan EAN = U.5. 

Aid to Indochina," CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 10. 

7. (TS) SM-143-51, 16 Jan 51, same file; (S) 
Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina Chronology, 
pp. 64-65. 
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other hand, General de Lattre was a representative of 
France and in his mouth the word "independence" meant 
independence within the. French Union. A few weeks 
before uttering his April pledge the general had re- 
marked to Minister Heath, "'these states (the Associ- 
ated States of Indochina} could hardly hope to enjoy 
the same status as members of the British Commonwealth 
Since France had spent too much to protect them,'" 
That the Indochinese would never be satisfied with the 
restricted independence the French had in mind was to 
become increasingly apparent as the months passed, 


Nor were the native nationalists content with the 
rate at which authority was being transferred to the 
Bao Dai government. General de Lattre seems to have 
wished to clear up the Viet Minh rebellion before 
devoting much of his time and energy to political re- 
organization. Certainly the demands of the military 
Situation were more immediate, and for this reason 
the one reform that the High Commissioner was most 
active in accomplishing was the establishment of the 
Vietnamese National Army, which he expected to use in 
achieving a satisfactory end to the war. But his 
attitude in this respect was not conducive to harmonious 
relations with the Vietnamese government and people, who 
wanted to see immediate evidence of independence. 


Furthermore, the general was impatient of adminis- 
trative details and with the failures and mistakes of l 
the inexperienced native officials, This trait caused 
him to intervene personally in the internal affairs of 
Viet Nam, much to the annoyance of Bao Dai and his 
premier, Tran Van Huu. During the year the Emperor 
frequently complained to Minister Heath about de Lattre's 
interference in such matters, and referred with disgust 
to the “colonjal-minded advisors" retained by the High 
Commissioner. 


8, (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 


Report for Indochina for the Month of March 1951," 

19 May 51, G-3 091 Indo China, sec Ti-A, bk I, DRB AGO. 
9. Ibid.; (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP 

Monthly Report for May 1951," 22 Jun 51, same file, 
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Cabinet Crisis in Viet Nam 


On 20 January the Viet Nam cabinet was dissolved 
with the object of forming a new government, stiil under 
Tran Van Huu, but with a broader base representative Of 
the major non-Communist political groups. This 
attempt to draw into the government the dissident 
nationalist parties ended in a fiasco, presaging the 
failure of the Premier ever to win any great measure 
of popular support. After a month of negotiations, 
intrigues, and squabbles Tran Van Huu emerged with a 
cabinet very much Like the last. The Premier also held 
the portfolios of the Defense Ministry, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Ministry of the Interior.1 


Just how much General de Lattre and other French officials 


were involved in the governmental shake-up cannot be 
determined, but Mr. Gullion reported that in April "Some 
of the animosity at French intervention in the cabinet 
crisis in February had begun to subside." 


National Army of Viet Nam - A Political Failure 


The reshuffling of Huu's government was only one 
of the factors that delayed the organization of the 
Vietnamese National Army during the first half of 1951. 
A similar crisis in France, which began at the end of 
February and lasted until 9 March, resulted in the re- 
placement of the Pleven cabinet by one under Henri 
Queuille. The uncertain conditions accompanying the 
change seemed to paralyze activity in Saigon as well as 
in Paris. In addition, the development of the army was 
impeded by disagreements between the French and the Viet- 
namese governments over the amount of money each should 
contribute to its support, by the failure of the Saigon 
government to complete its budget, by the lack of trained 
cadres, and by the inability of Premier Huu to find a 
suitable, Defense Minister and a Chief of Staff. Also, 
while MDAP materiel for the French Union Forces was 


LO. (S) Rpt, Heath to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 


General Report for the Month of February 1951," 23 May 51, 


same file. 
11. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 
Report for April 1951," 21 May 51, same file, bk II. 
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arriving at a generally good rate (seven ships unloaded 
over 10,000 long tons at Saigon during April), equipment 
for the projected Vietnamese battalions was coming in 
Slowly. And while recruiting for twenty-four battalions 
was proceeding satisfactorily, the new army was meeting 
competition from the French Union Forces, who recruited 
locally more than 7,000 Vietnamese during March and April. 
Not unnaturally, such activity on the part of the French 
gave rise to changes of bad faith in their aoe ene to 
establish national armed forces in Viet Nam.12 


Despite confusion and delay some increase in the 
national armies of the Associated States was achieved 
during the year, mainly owing to the efforts of General 
de Lattre. As of 1 May the regular Army of Viet Nam 
consisted of about 38,500 men. Cambodia and Laos, whose 
needs were comparatively small, had under arms T900 and 
4,000 men, respectively. The program for the Vietnamese 
army called for the formation of four divisions during 
1951. A subsequent expansion to eight divisions was 
decided upon later in the year. By the time of General 
de Lattre's death the Vietnamese Regular Army comprised 
thirty-seven battalions, with a strength of approximately 
65,000 men. These were augmented by various auxiliary 
units. (59,000 men) and semimilitary forces. In the 
Associated States as a whole, men in the regular and 
auxiliary forces numbered over 132,000; those in-.semi- 
military forces about 76,500.13 Had they not been 
seriously deficient in training, leadership, and the 


Will to fight, these forces combined with the 189,000 


troops of the French Union in Indochina, should have 
given the French High Command an overwhelming superiority 
against the Viet Minh. 


fhe primary purpose in establishing the National 
armies had been to stimulate public enthusiasm for the 
"independent" governments of the Associated States and 
for the struggle against the Viet Minh Communists. In 


12. 1070: 


13. (S) JIC 529/10, 10 Jan 52, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 22 BP pt 3; (TS) JIC 529/9, 2 Jan 52, same file, sec 
22; (TS) JIC 529/4, 20 Jun 51, same file, sec 15; (TS) 
Navarre Briefing Doc, Jun 53, in OMA files. 
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this respect, the project.cannot be described as a great 
success. The measure of its achievement in 1951 can be 
seen in the results of the various mobilization measures 
authorized by the Vietnamese cabinet on 15 July. By a 
series of decrees the Huu government asserted the princi- 
ple of obligatory military service and authorized the 
conscription of 60,000 men in four increments for a 
period of two months training after which they were to 
form a partially trained, readily available reserve. 

It also announced its plans to draft 800 specialists and 
technicians for the National Army -aand to select 1,000 
candidates for training as reserve officers. That this 
program did not meet the demands of the situation was 

the firm conviction of observers in the American Legation, 
who reported: 


Actually, the severely limited scope of the 
planned mobilization fails far short of supplying 
Viet Nam's basic military needs. The calling up 
of 60,000 men for only two months of training is 
an expensive gesture which is ill afforded by the | 
Shaky military budget; further, two-months of train- 
ing will provide no semblance of a trained manpower 
pool. Similariy, the callup of only 1000 candidates 
for reserve officer training is woefully inadequate 
of estimated requirement; at least four. times that 
number of both categories of personnel are needed 
to round out the present four division national 
army. This estimate, of course, makes no allowance 
for normal attrition or for the necessity of a 
rapidly expanded force.14 


But even this modest program fell short of realiza- 
tion. Little more than half of the specially selected 
candidates ever reported for training. The second 
increment of conscripts was released after only five 
weeks training and the fourth increment was never 
summoned at all. Of the first increment of 15,000 men, 
only 7 per cent could be persuaded to enlist in the 


14. (8S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 
Report for August 1951," 13 Nov 51, G-3 092 Indo China, 
sec II-A, bk III, DRB AGO, 
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National Army after completing’ their training. And the 
quota of 800 specialist that were to be drafted was 
reduced to 500.15 


Tne response to the mobilization program was 
scarcely an indication of popular support for the Viet 
Nam government or the National Army. Some French 
officials blamed the non-arrival of MDAP materiel as well 
as financial difficulties for the indifferent success of 
the project. But American observers noted that the Viet- 
namese government had done a poor job of selling mobili- 
zation to a people for whom the Confucian contempt of 
military service was traditional. Public apathy, which 
the National Army and mobilization were intended to de- 
crease, actually was gne chief stumbling block of the 
mobilization scheme.+ 


Another mark of tne National Army's failure as a 
means of exploiting patriotic sentiment was the de- 
fection of some of the Cao Daist forces. In June the Cao 
Dai Chief of Staff led 2,500 of his troops out of Viet 
Nam into Cambodia to "await developments." The immediate 
causes of this action probably were attempts to subor- 
dinate the suppletory forces, such as those of the Cao 
Dai, to the National Army, and the curtailment of the 
subsidy paid by the French to the Cao Dai troops. A 
more baSic reason, however, was the feeling that Viet 
Nam had not been given full independence and was not 
likely to achieve it under Tran Van Huu.17 


15. Ibid.; (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP 


Monthly Report No. 16 (January 1952)," 24 Mar 52, same 
file, Sec I-A, bk I; (5) Rpt, Gullion to.State Dent, 
"MDAP Monthly Report No. 19 (April 1952)," 23 May 52, 
Same file. : 

16. Ibid.; (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP 
Monthly Report for October, 1951," 11 Dec 51, same file, 
Sec I 

17. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 65. 
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De Lattre-Huuw Conflict 


Toward the end of the year the political situation 
in Viet Nam was further complicated by- growing enmity 
between the High Commissioner and the Premier, presaging 
the fall of Tran Van Huu in 1952. General de Lattre had 
long been disturbed by the inability of Huu to develop 
the vigorous and popular government necessary to military 
as well as political success. Also, with some reason, 
he had misgivings concerning Huu's use of state funds 
ana the Premier's monopoly of the most important posts. 
in the government. Huu, on the other hand, seemed con- 
vinced that the High Commissioner was bent on having 
the determining voice in all Vietnamese affairs, whether 
purely internal or foreign. The tensions between the two 
men, which persisted until de Lattre's death, exacerbated 
the old French-Vietnamese quarrels and undoubtedly 
Me goa? the efforts of both in the war against the Viet 
Minh. 


The conflict, which was actually a struggie for 
control of Vietnamese policy, became apparent in October 
when both men returned from visits to the United States. 
By November General de Lattre was hinting that before 
too long he might use his "influence" to replace Huu. 
The Premier, feeling more and more insecure, waved the 
banner of nationalism, sought the support of dissident 
groups, including the Cao Dai and the Dai Viet, and 
revived certain democratic projects, such as the es- 
tablishment of popular assemblies. At the end of 
November, when de Lattre and Huu went to Paris to attend 
the first meeting of the High Council of the French 
Union, their rivalry became even more bitter. It ended, 
of course, with de Lattre's death, but by that time 
Huu's position vis-a-vis the French had grown so weak 
that his government fell only a few months later.19 


1S. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 
Report No. 14 (November 1951)," 8 Jan 52; (S) Rpt, 
Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly Report No. 15 
(December 1951)," 21 Mar 52. Both in G-3 091 Indo 
China, sec I-A, bk I, DRB AGO. 

19. TbDIQ,, 
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Hirst Meeting of the High Council of the French Union, 


29-30 November 


The de Lattre-Huu dispute affected the meeting of 
the High Council of the French Union in a manner dis- 
appointing to those Vietnamese who supported the 
Premier's nationalist aspirations. Before the meeting 
the Vietnamese delegation had been expected to press 
for an alteration of the quadripartite committee 
structure laid down in the Pau Conventions, a system 
permitting the French to dominate committees that 
Supervised the governmental departments and activities 
of the Associated States. It was also expected to ask 
for admission to the United Nations (desired by the 
United States but considered premature by the French) 
and for changing the system of representation between 
Viet Nam and France by an exchange of ambassadors. 
Premier Huu, however, probably because he felt de 
Lattre was anxious to pull his portfolios from his 
grasp, refrained from risking his position by advocat- 
ing ambitious reforms. The meeting never seriously 
tackled basic questions but contented itself with 
Settling a few minor matters and deciding certain 
procedural questions, although the French did agree to 
UN membership for the Associated States. Once again a 
major inter-state conference ended without satisfying 
the demands of Indochinese nationalism,20 


Everything considered, the political position of 
the anti-communist elements in Viet Nam improved very 
little during 1951. Americans in the Legation at 
Saigon observed a few hopeful developments such as the 
growth of the National Army, a revival of export trade 
and commerce, and the beginnings of.a conscious Viet- 
namese administration. But the essential objective of 
attracting wide popular support for the government was 
not achieved. The French, who were given a breathing 
spell by de Lattre's military prowess, sank back into 
some of the old colonial ruts instead of building new 
roads to a strong Vietnamese government whose inde- 
pendence could be recognized and respected by loyal 
citizens. 


20, LOIG; 
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Viet Minh 


While Viet Nam was plodding toward freedom at 
snail's pace the Viet Minh in 1951 took the final steps 
in achieving an orthodox Communist organization. At 
two congresses in February and March the Lao Dong 
(Workers) Party was formed and the Viet Minh League 
consolidated into the Lien Viet (National United). Front. 
By these actions the Communists tightened their control 
of the Viet Minh movement, and their hard core, the Lao 
Dong, was officially recognized as the dominant direct- 
ing force. The Lao Dong now exercised direct authority 
over the civilian population in the Viet Minh occupied 
areas, which hitherto the Communists had controlled 
only through their positions in the government and in 
the armed forces. As in almost all Communist "reforms" 
there was a purge of government officials at all levels. 
Those who remained in power were solidly Communist and 
supporters of the Soviet bloc of nations.21 


Toward the end of the year the Viet Minh began to 
suffer severely from the defeats that General de Lattre 
had inflicted upon its troops. A food shortage arose 
when French successes interfered with Communist rice 
collection by tightening defenses around the rice 
producing areas and stiffening peasant resistance 
against Viet Minh demands. This resistance was also 
one of the factors that led to a serious financial defi- 
cit, owing to the difficulty of collecting taxes. In 
addition, the Viet Minh had to combat corruption and 
inefficiency in its own ranks. The combination of these 
factors, combined with the losses suffered in combat, 
partially offset the advantages obtained Prom the 
tighter Communist control of the rebel movement.22 


Development of American Policy toward Indochina 


Although in 1951 the French thought that they 
discerned an important change in the United States 
Government's attitude toward the Indochina War, there 


2l. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, pp. 67-68. 

22. Foreign Report, 6 Sep 51, pp. 7-8, Economist 
Newspaper Ltd., London. | 
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was actually little modification of the basic policies 
laid down in the preceding year. NSC 64 was not to be 
Superseded titi June 1952, and while NSC 48/2 was re- 
placed in May by NSC 48/5, the section of the latter 
paper that directly concerned Indochina provided merely 
for a continuation of current policies, including the 
decision not to commit United States armed forces.23 
Whatever evolution of policy took place was the result 
of American participation in various military and 
diplomatic conferences, of the setting up of certain 
machinery for liaison and consultation between the 
French, British, and American commands in the Far hast, 
and or ad hoc decisions on several specific questions. 
None of these actions, however, either represented or 
occasioned any considerable alteration in American aims 
during the year. 


singapore Conference 


Tne first important international military conference 


that concerned Indochina in this period was held at 
Singapore. With the concurrence of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Secretary Acheson, during the ripartite Foreign 
Ministers Meetings in September 1950, had made an agree- 
ment with the British and French that military com- 
manders of the three nations in the Far East should 

meet to discuss the defense of Southeast Asia. The meet- 
ing finally took place in May, but only after the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff objections to holding it at all had 

been overridden. At the time the Chiefs had agreed to 
United States participation in discussions, the Korean 
Conflict had been going well for the United Nations 
forces. The Chinese intervention in October and 
November, however, placed such heavy demands on American 
fighting strength that the Joint Chiefs of Staff could 
visualize no practical means of assisting Indochina 
other than increasing the flow of supplies in the event 
or emergency. Therefore there was little that could be 
accomplished by a conference, Considering existing 
limitations on American action, any matters that might 


23. (TS) NSC 48/5, 17 May 51, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 14, 
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require consultation with the French in Indochina could 
be handled through General Brink, who had already con- 
ferred with Generals Juin and Carpentier. Furthermore, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarded the Chinese inter- 
vention as having so changed the general strategical 
situation in the Far East that new basic decisions on 
the political level were required. Until such decisions 
were made there would be little value in holding the 
tripartite military discussions, 


All of these arguments were advanced by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when they recommended to Secretary of 
Defense Marshall early in January that no ee, con- 
ference on Indochina be held in the near future.2 
But an agreement had been made, the French were insistent 
that the meeting be held, and the State Department was 
exerting polite pressure on the Department of Defense to 
carry out the obligation. Political considerations were 
. therefore thought to be overriding and on 9 February 

secretary Marshall directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to proceed with the arrangements. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff complied. They were resolved, however, to limit 
the scope of the discussions and not permit them to 
deal with "matters of strategy affecting United States 
global policies and plans." Instead of sending the 
Commander in Chief, Far East, who was preoccupied with 
the Korean operations, the Joint Chiefs directed the 
Commander in- Chief, Pacific (CINCPAC) to designate an 
officer from his command to take part in the ‘conference 
aS the United States PEPUSS CHea UAE - This officer was 
to be assisted by General Brink. 


After some delay in working out arrangements and 
agenda for the meeting General de Lattre, General John 
Harding, Commander of British Forces in the Far East, 
and Vice Admiral A. D., Struble, USN, met in Singapore 
on 15 May. Before the conference, the Joint Chiefs of 


24. (S) Memo, RAdm A. C. Davis, Dir JS, to SecDef, 
"Proposed Military Talks Regarding Defense of Indochina," 
10 Jan 51, same file, sec 10; (S) Memo, Bradley to SecDef, 
same subj, 8 Dec 50, same file, sec 9. 

25. Ibid.; (S) Memo, Marshall to JCS, 9 Feb 51, same 
file, sec ll. 
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staff had made plain to the British and French their 
view that the discussions should be confined to study- 
ing the situation in Southeast Asia and that the con- 
clusions reached by the participants ould in no way 
commit their respective governments. And it was on 
this basis that the delegations at Singapore put forth 
their recommendations. 


Although the talks were concerned with the defense 
of all Southeast Asia, there was general agreement that 
Indochina presented the most critical problem and that 
the defense of Tonkin was the key to the security of 
the entire area. The delegates in their report recom- 
mended a continuation of the accelerated delivery of 
material aid already programmed and the initiation of 
periodic meetings between military representatives of 
the three powers to discuss the Indochinese logistical 
situation. They also proposed increasing the exchange 
of intelligence information between the Commanders in 
the Far East using existing channels, and, in addition, 
conferences at regular intervals between the chiefs of 
the British and French military intelligence staffs in 
Singapore and Saigon, with participation by American 
intelligence officers. Such meetings, the conferees 
wrote, would help to alleviate the difficulties that 
all, and especially the French, were experiencing in 
securing adequate snformation about Chinese Communists 
armed forces and lines of communication, and about arms 
smuggling to communist guerrilla forces. 


The delegates considered the possibility of an 
invasion of Tndochina by the Chinese Communists, and 
included in their report a French estimate of the re- 
inforcements that would be required to defend Tonkin 
against them. In respect to this matter, however, 
they made no recommendation other than that the situa- 
tion and estimate of reinforcements be noted. They 
finished their work by making recommendations on certain 
specific Logistical questions in Indochina, on control 
of contraband, and on control of shipping in Southeast 
Asian waters in the event the Communists began opera- 
tions on the high seas.© 


26. T Jcs 1992/77, 10 May 51, same file, sec 13. 
27, (TS) Rpt of Singapore Conf, 19 May 51, same 
file, BP pt 2. 
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report of the Singapore Conference was not immediately 


somewhat averse to American participation in further 
tripartite military conversations on the defense of 
Indochina, including those periodic conferences on 


three-power command for Southeast Asia. They wished to 
keep their hands free so that a new global war might 


expected of the European allies justified its establish- 
ment). But disagreements between the, three governments 
over the recommendations of the Singapore Report, as 

well as changing circumstances, Obliged the Joint Chiefs 


the Pleven Visit 
EN Visit 


Even before the Singapore Conference met, and 
while the Joint Chiefs of Staff were still arguing 
against it, two bilateral meetings were held in 
Washington between American officials ana important 
igures in the French Government. The first, and the 
more important, took place on 29-30 January when the 
Prime Minister of France, M. Rene Pleven, visited the 
United States for talks with President Truman. Ina 


in the Far East, nevertheless "The U.S. and France 


Far East and thereby endanger the Situation in Europe," 


of a British, French, United Sates consultative body 
to coordinate Par Eastern policies the President 
declined, expressing United States prererence for 
' TOP SECRET 
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With specific reference to Indochina, the -Prime 
Minister assured President Truman that France would 
continue to resist the Communist aggression. Mr. 
Truman thereupon promised to expedite deliveries of 
increased quantities of material under the aid program. 
But the French wanted more than this. For the National 
Armies, they said, 58 billion francs (approximately 166 
million dollars) would be required, of which the com- 
bined budgets of France and Viet Nam could supply only 
33 billion (approximately 97 million dollars). They 
therefore made a formal request for the United States 
to furnish additional aid of 7O million dollars to 
make up the deficit. President Truman "held out no 
hope" for the provision of such assistance. As Secretary 
Acheson informed the National Security Council later, 
"We cannot become directly involved in local budgetary 
deficits of other countries." The Secretary of State, 
however, initiated detailed studies concerning the 
matter, in the hope of devising "some other method to 
assure that necessary funds for ae development of the 
National armies be forthcoming."2 


During the conversations the French also asked for 
an aircraft carrier for service in Indochina. The CVL 
Langley had recently been transferred to France for use 
in Mediterranean waters and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were unwilling to provide another at this time. 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, however, informed M. 
Pleven that the conditions imposed on the employment 
of the Langley would be lifted to permit its operation 
in Indochinese waters if the French chose.29 The 
carrier, which was being refitted in the United States, 
joined French naval forces in July, enabling the French 
to keep at least one carrier constantly in service in 
Indochina. 


28. (S) NSC 105, 23 Feb 51, CCS 337 (1-19-51); 


(TS) Doc C-24, Msg, Acheson to AmLegation Saigon, 
30 Jan 51, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina. 
29. Ibid. 
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The threat of a Chinese Communist invasion of 
Tonkin, which by this time colored every assessment 
of the Indochinese situation, was also discussed by 
the President and the Prime Minister. In accordance 
with Joint Chiefs of Staff advice, the French were in- 
formed that in the event an invasion forced the French 
to retire from Tonkin the United States would not commit 
any ground troops but would, if possible, assist in the 
evacuation of French forcés.39 The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had been working on this problem for some weeks. 
On 26 December 1950 General Juin had written to 
Secretary Marshall saying that if the Chinese Communists 
came in, the French would have to pull out of Indochina. 
A National Intelligence Estimate published a few days 
later contained the opinion that even a relatively 
small force of Chinese, combined with the Viet Minh, 
would be able to drive the French from the delta in a 
short time.31 The Chiefs therefore in mid-January 
directed CINCPAC to prepare plans to give United States 
naval and air support in case the French requested aid 
in evacuating their forces from Tonkin under Communist 
pressure. These preparations were not to be disclosed 
to the French but, after the Truman-Plevan discussion 
of the subject, General Bradley recommended to Secretary 
Marshall that CINCPAC be permitted to coordinate his 
plan with General de Lattre. On 28 March the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff aypnort ace CINCPAC to consult with the 
French Commander. ; 


Other subjects, such as the European situation, 
were also talked over by the President and the Prime 
Minister, but probably the most important result of 
the conversations was a better understanding by each 
party of the other's attitude toward Indochina. 


30, Ibid. 

eae (5) Ltr, Juin to Marshall, 26 Dec 50, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 10; (S) CIA NIE-5, "Indochina: 
Current Situation and Probable Developments," 29 Dec 50. 

32. (TS) JCS 1992/49, 15 Jan 51, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 10; (TS) Msg, JCS 86957 to CINCPAC, 
28 Mar 51, same file, sec 12. 
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President Truman throughout hewed to the line of es- 
tablished American policy. M. Pleven succeeded in 
planting one new seed of thought in the minds of 

American officials, the idea that France would require 
direct budgetary support in order to carry out the 

plans for the National Army of Viet Nam. The germination 
of this seed; however, was put off until the following 


year. 


Auriol Visit 


Two months after the Prime Minister's visit the 
President of France, M. Vincent Auriol, arrived in 
Washington, bringing with him the Foreign Minister, 
Robert Schuman. Once again conversations were held 
at which Indochina was a subject for discussion. 
Because, in the eyes of the United States Government, 
no important change had taken place in the Indochinese 
situation since the Truman-Pleven talks, there was no 
alteration of the American position. The conferences 
with Auriol and Schuman, therefore, added nothing to 
the results of the Pleven visit. 


The Visit of General de Lattre 


Of more significance for the development of United 
States policy toward Indochina was the visit of General 
de Lattre in September. And, oddly enough, it was in 
the preparations made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
nis visit, rather than in the conversations themselves, 
that its greatest importance lay. For in considering 
the position they would take in discussion with the 
French Commander, the Chiefs came to the conclusion that 
the current policy had been outmoded by events and 
needed revision. On 14 September they recommended 
to the Secretary of Defense that such a review be made 
by the National Security Council. 


The considerations that prompted this recommendation 
were not explicitly stated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
put an advance in their thinking was implicit in the 
position-paper adopted for the coming talks. One of the 


33, (TS) Memo, Bradley to SecDef, "United States 
Policy Toward Indochina," 14 Sep 51, same file, sec E, 
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items in their paper read:. "It would be in the United 
States security interests to take military action short 
of the actual employment of ground forces in Indochina 
to prevent the fall of that country to Communism." 

This statement was a modification of the established 
policy that no United States armed forces would be 
committed in Indochina other than air and naval forces 
required to aid in an evacuation of Tonkin by the 
French. It was followed by another important paragraph: 


If the Chinese Communist Government intervened 
in Indochina overtly, appropriate action by Uo 
U.N. forces might include the following: 

(1) A blockade of the China coast by air 
and naval forces with concurrent military 
action against selected targets held by 
Communist China, all without commitment of 
United States ground forces in China or 
Indochina; and 

(2) Eventually, the possible participation 
of Chinese Nationalist forces in the action.3 


The ideas contained in this paragraph were not new. For 
months the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been considering 
them in connection with the Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in Korea. Since July, however, the opening of 
armistice negotiation in Korea had given them increas- 
ing importance, for the conclusion of an armistice 

would release strong Communist forces that might be. 
directed against Indochina. Taken altogether, the paper 
provided a basis for a review of United States Indochina 
policy, and the ideas behind it were eventually included 
in the National Security Council's study that superseded 
NSC 64 nine months later. 


The actual conversations between General de Lattre 
and Defense Department officials were for the most 
part about the aid program for Indochina. A good deal 
of time was spent in explaining to the general and his 
aides the limitations, such as those imposed by 
Congressional appropriations, under which the MDAP 


~ 34, (TS) JCS 1992/93, 1l Sep 51, same file. 
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operated. Various procedures for administering the 
program were also agreed upon. General de Lattre had 
brought with him a list of critical items badly needed 
in Indochina: trucks, combat vehicles, signal equipment 
and automatic weapons, among others. General Collins 
promised delivery by 1 January, provided shipping was 
available, of all of the ground force items on the list 
except 2,/00 radios, only one-fourth of which could be 
provided. The United States Government, General Collins 
assured de Lattre, would do all it could for Indochina, 
and would PERTEN to make deliveries as early as 
possible, 3 


3 


in this, as well as in other conversations with 
secretary Acheson and State Department representatives, 
General de Lattre put forth the thesis that the conflicts 
in Korea and Indochina were actually one war and should 
be fought as such. The implications of his theory were 
that there should be a single command for both and a 
Single logistical organization under which requirements 
of the Indochina War would have equal priority with 
those of Korea. He was unable, however, to sell this 
idea to American officials or to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who told the Secretary of Defense (since 17 
September, Robert A. Lovett) that while they recognized 
the two wars as "but two ere a of the same 
ideological conflict between the USSR and the Western 
World. . . . It would be wholly unacceptable . . . to 
attempt, under existing circumstances, to integrate 
the forces ee Western World engaged in the two 


-Wars.. . 


General de Lattre's visit had other effects than 
those of his formal conferences with political and 
military representatives. In a number of public 
Statements, which were given wide coverage in the press, 


35. (S) Memo of Conv bet French delegation headed 
by Gen de Lattre and Defense officials headed by SecDef 
Robert A. Lovett and Gen Collins, 20 Sep 51, in OMA files. 
36. Ibid.; (S) Doc 0-33, "Extracts from memorandum 
of conversation among Acheson, Schuman, and DeLattre, . 
Sept 14, 1951," in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol’ toward Indo- 
china; (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDéef, "Combat Operations 
in Indochina," 19 Nov 51, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 19. 
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he succeeded in dramatizing for the American people 

the issues of the Indochinese war. He painted’ a some- 
what too rosy picture, however, proclaiming that-the 
Associated States were indeed independent, that France 
had abandoned all rights and privileges but was retain- 
ing the risks and burdens of the war, that the govern- 
ments of the Associated States were gaining in popular 
Support, and that popular elections would be held as 
soon as the military situation permitted, Neverthe- 
less, his statements were not unwelcome to the United 
States Government, since they helped to justify, in 

the public mind, the material sacrifices the government 
was making in support of the French and Indochinese. 


Somewhat to the annoyance of American personnel 
in Saigon, the controlled Indochinese press extolled 
the general's trip to Washington as a tremendous victory 
for French policy. The Legation reported: 


De Lattre was also credited with being 
Successful in his presentation in the United States 
of the "one war (Korea and Indochina) in the Far 
East" theme; press accounts made it appear that 
his visit had resulted in a vast increase and 
acceleration of shipments of arms and materiel 
for Indochina ; 

De Lattre also issued a rather flamboyant 
open letter to Bao Dai in which he claimed to 
have radicaliy changed American thinking about 
Indochina, with the implication that all aid 
programs would now be very greatly stepped up.of 


The French statements were greatly exaggerated because no 
basic change in American policy, or even in the aid program, 
had occurred. Some necessary adjustments in the adminis- 
tration of the MDAP relative to Indochina had been made, 
however, and delivery of certain critical items were 
speeded, Also, General de Lattre departed from Washington 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect and understanding, 

and there was considerable disappointment in the American 
capital at the news of his đeath in January. 


37. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 
Report for October 1951," 11 Dec 51, G-3 091 Indo 
China, sec I, DRB AGO. 
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First Tripartite Intelligence Conference 


One of the few recommendations of the Singapore 
Conference that were realized in 1951 was the institution 
of. tripartite intelligence conferences in Southeast Asia. 
The first of these conferences, however, met with United 
States officers participating only as "observers." At 
the end of August the Joint Chiefs of Staff had informed 
the British and French Chiefs of Staff by memorandum 
that they were willing "to direct U.S. intelligence 
officer participation in joint meetings with the French 
and British Armed Forces Intelligence Staffs in Saigon 
and Singapore on a regular basis ... ." The British 
misunderstanding a reservation in the Joint Chiefs of 
otaff memorandum, proceeded to make arrangements for 
an initial conference in October, to which the Prench 
agreed. At first the Joint Chiefs of Staff declined 
to take part in this meeting, considering it premature 
but when informed by the British Chiefs of Staff that 
the British felt themselves committed to meet with the 
French in any case, they consented. Because they re- 
garded certain items in the proposed agenda, as being 
beyond the competence of such a conference, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC to designate a 
representative to attend only as an observer. They 
did not want this representative to subscribe to, or aid 
in preparing, "agreed estimates" that might bind them in 
the future. 36 


The conference met in Saigon on 9-10 November, 
having been twice postponed, American armed services 
attaches stationed in the various Southeast Asian 
capitals and an officer of the Far East Air Force 


38. (TS) Memo, Bradley to SecDef, "Tripartite 
Military Staff Talks on Southeast Asia Held at Singapore 
15-18 May 1951 (Action on Conference Report)," 30 Aug 
51, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 17. (S). Ltr, Brit Jt 
Services Mission to Secy JCS, "Military Staff Talks on 
South East Asia," 24 Sep 51; (TS) JCS 1992/102, 9 Oct 51; 
(S) Ltr, Brit Jt Services Mission to Secy JCS, "Tri- 
partite Military Staff Talks on South East Asia," 

15 Oct 51; (TS) JCS 1992/105, 24 Oct 51; (TS) Msg, JCS 
to CINCPAC, JCS 85523, 30 Oct 51. Ail in same file, 


"se 18. 
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attended, along with the official representative of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Captain E. T. Layton, USN, 
designated by CINCPAC. Some disappointment was ex- 
pressed by both British and French that the Americans 
were not there as full participants. But Admiral 
Radford, in forwarding the report of the conference 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, remarked that "as 
observers the U.S. delegation met the objectives of 
the conference, i.e., 'the further exchange of infor- 
mation,'” and recommended that the observer status be 
continued for future meetings. 


With respect to Indochina the information revealed 
at the Saigon Conference was not of such a nature as to 
be startling to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. A member 
of the French delegation presented an estimate of the 
Situation but gave no data on French plans of opera- 
tions. His conclusions nevertheless were interesting 
because of the moderate optimism they expressed, in 
contrast to recent estimates of General de Lattre who 
had been publicly predicting an end to the war in as 
few as fifteen months if China did not interfere. 

The French delegation, while they saw no important 
threat in the near future from either the Viet Minh 
or Red China, expected no "spectacular change in the 
Situation, but only slow suffocation of the moral and 
armed strengths of the Viet Minh." 


The conference was on the whole successful, and 
"some sound and valuable information" was exchanged. 
Perhaps more important, it made the delegates aware 
or each others problems, as well as of procedural 


shortcomings that could be remedied in future meetings. 


39. (TS) Ltr, CINCPAC to JCS, "Tripartite 
Intelligence Conference held at Saigon, 9 and 10 
November 1951," 15 Jan 52, same file, sec 23; (S) 
Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "“MDAP Monthly Report 
for October, 1951," 11 Dee 51, G-3 091 Indo China, 
sec I, DRB AGO. 
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vumn it wa ecoming mc and more 

apparent that the British and French Governments were 
moe WOOLLY Sarla ee wisn UAL ed States interpretations 
o> the resuits of tne Sinsavore Conference. The dis- 
agreement ceiween the allies rested on a basic conflies 
-LS BOLTLI Gna Shese een cen en everest 1 Strategy tor 
wane Gelens of Southeast Asia closely coordinated 
cetvween tne tnreé powers sy some sort of tripartite 
organization, They also desired to have tre United 
staves more deeply committed to the defense of she 

| area than American policies would allow. On the other 

à naná, the United States neld that cooperation should be 

k achieved generally through existing mechanisms and strove 
tO avoid any definite commitment in Southeast Asia that 

i 


mient- Llirio-its military flexip 
a globai war. 


lity in the event of 


marly in November the British Government prougnt 
his issue to the surface by an Aide-Memoire addressed 
specifically to the problem of the Chinese threat in 
southeast Asia. The British position was that 


e. That part of the Singapore Report dealing 
with operational aspects made it clear that in the 
event of Chinese invasion of South East Asia 
considerable reinforcements would be reguired for 

, successful resistance and that these could oniy 
come from ouvside the area. The provision of 
such reinforcements involves priorities which 
coulda only be settled in the light of an agreed 
tripartite policy for the defence of South East 
Asia and the relation of that defence to global 
strategy. -_ 

3. His Majesty's Government believe that 
a meeting or the United Kingdom, United States 
and French Chiefs of Staff to formulate such s 
policy and to make recommendations to the three 
Governments would be desirable. They consider 
that the forthcoming Meeting of the N.A.T.O. 
Military Committee in Rome affords a convenient 
opportunity for such a meeting . . . .40 


be BB h ob a M g 


HO. (TS) Memo, Kreps to JCS, "Proposed Tripartite 
Discussions on the Defense of Southeast Asia," 8 Nov 
51, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 19. 
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dut av the end of November, when General Bradley 
avtended the NATO meeting in Rome, the British anc 
French strongly urged him to agree to tripartita ĉis- 
cussion between the Chiefs of Staff on the Singapore 
Report. They proposed to hold a conference in 
early in January. Despite his protest that the Joint 
Chiets of Staff thought a meeting unnecessary they 


prevailed upon him to have the matter reconsidered when 
This he did and on 


he returned to the United States 42 
28 December the Joint Chiefs of taff, having changed 
their minds, assented to a conference but with the 


rovision that the discussions would involve no commit- 
p 


ment on their part. They issued invitations for a 
meeting in Washington, and this meeting was actually 
in session when the neys or General de Lattre's destin 
arrived on li January. #3 


‘lL. (TS) Memo, Bradley to SecDef, "Proposed Tri- 
partite Discussions on the Defense of Southeast Asia, 
i2 Nov 51, same file. 


“2. (TS) Memo, Bradley to Maj Gen C. P. Cabell, 
USAF, Dir JS, 6 Dec .51, Same file, 

743. (TS) Memo, Bradley to SecDef, "Conference 
with French and British on Southeast Asia," 28 Dec 51 
Same file, sec 21. See Ch, X, below, for the account 
of the Washington Conrererice, 
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me. : | The French and Vietnamese began in May to express E 
me considerable anxiety over the delay of expected ship- ; i 
i o ments for the National Army. A seven months delay in | E 
ae its activation schedule was attributed to this cause = 
| by | the Vietnamese government. From Saigon the United B 
Eo States Legation reported: 
me | . . In assessing the matter at the end of fi i 
= ' the month fMay7 it was determined that out of 34 af 
a planned battalions--of which 27 already exist-- | 
i | only eight battalions had been fully equipped and ii | 
ae _ three partially equipped, whereas 16 battalions , 
. OR | have been activated with only equipment supplied 

ae = Prom French reserve. ‘The final- battalions, 

k ' which are to be activated by February, apparently i l 
Eoo. | have little prospect of obtaining army equipment 
- ' from the FY 1951 program. In the Legation's l 
E. | Opinion this is a serious situation since ultimate | 
' solution of the entire Indochinese problem is 

Beta 2. i strongly dependent on accelerating the eS | 
`. oe | ment of an adequate Vietnamese national army. q 
a Expressions of French concern about the slow rate of ! 
Ua arrival of MDAP equipment culminated in General de 

et ia Lattre's complaints to American officials during his g į: 
ae visit in September. ae 
hiss. : This dissatisfaction was not without a reasonable E 
P . basis. MDAP shipments had been lagging generally behind ; 
A schedule, and not only those slated for Indochina, but 
a. those programmed for other recipient nations as well. i | 
ft. In October Secretary Lovett listed for President Truman . | 
aa the|reasons why deliveries had been sluggish during | ash 
; the!preceding eight months. "One important factor," E 
E he wrote, "has been the indefinite extent and nature of j? 
4 ; the|total program which the Defense Department was to Er 
> undertake when related to the amount of funds that would Í 
> ee be available for its implementation." In addition, |: 
ae : . f f E. 

HO. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State DEDE: "MDAP Monthly i 


| | Report, for May 1951," 22 Jun 51, same file, sec II-A, 
wei” DR T OS) Rpts Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly. 
: Report for June 1951," 24 Jul 51, same file, bk II. 
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there was a shortage of machine tools, "spot shortages" 
of some critical materials, strikes in important indus- 
tries, some shortage of production capacity and of skilled 
personnel, and a lack of experience in producing newly 
developed items of equipment.4+/ Constant efforts were 
being made in the United States to correct this situation 
with the result that equipment shortages in Indochina 
were considerably lessened in 1952. The French admitted, 
among themselves, that in 1952 owing to United States 
aid, "the supply situation became virtually sound and. 
the services could , . . Claim to function normally, "48 
Nevertheless, the French never wholly stopped complaining 
about deficiencies in the aid program. "The squeaking 
wheel gets the most grease" can be translated into almost 
any language. 


The extracrdinary measures taken by the Defense 
Department to speed deliveries after the de Lattre visit 
caused the volume of shipments to Indochina to increase 
greatiy. In November 25,200 measurement tons of cargo 
were shipped and during December 30,050 measurement tons. 
This tempo of supply was maintained generally throughout 
the following year.49 | 


The magnitude of the United States contribution is 
indicated by the MDAP Status Keport for December, which 
contained a resume of the shipments of items listed as 
critical by General de Lattre in September. As of 
31 December, of 4,500 general purpose vehicles requested, 
2,977 trucks and 854 trailers had been shipped or were 
in port awaiting shipment; of 300 combat vehicles, 40 
had left port and 205 were at port awaiting shipment; 
600 radio sets had been shipped; and of 8,900 machine 
guns, 4,172 had been shipped and 4,743 were in port 
awaiting shipment. Thirty LCM's, 36 LCVP's, 26 Coast 
Guard Patrol Craft, and 1 LST had left the United 
States for Indochina. In January 1952 FECOM stocks 


7. (TS) JCS 2099/138, 30 Oct 51, CCS 092 (8-22-46) 
sec Ll. 

48, (TS) Navarre Briefing Doc, Jun 53, p. 48, 
in OMA files. 

49. Toid.; (S) MDAP Status Reports for Months of 
November and December 1951. 
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were levied upon for 622 additional trucks. By the end 
of the month the buik of the items on General de Lattre's 
list had been shipped.}0 


A summary of the MDAP aid to Indochina as of the 
end of 1951 shows that since the beginning of the program 
for that country 260,045 measurement tons of supplies, 
valued at 163,600, 000 dollars, had been shipped. A. 
totaliof 320, 100, 000 dollars had already been programmed, 
and this figure was to rise in January 1952 to 460,000,000 
dollars,.ol 


ECA Program in Indochina 


By mid-1951 the economic aid program administered 
by the United States STEM in Saigon was making itself 
felt in support of the military effort. Through it, 
funds were provided for road construction and improve- 
ment (over 3 million dollars), for the purchase of earth- 
moving equipment and asphalt for the improvement of air- 
strips, for procuring medical supplies, marine engines 
and ferries, tin plate used in canning army rations, and 
for many other items directly or indirectly aiding the 
armed services. In addition, it was taking care of- 
civilian needs, such as housing and medical facilities, 
all important to civilian, and therefore, to army morale. 
In fighting disease and social unrest the ECA program 
was contributing much to the battle against Communism 
in the Associated States. D2 


50. Ibid.; (S) MDAP Status Report for Month of 
January 1952. 7 

51. Ibid.; (S) MDAP Status Report for Month of 
D 1952. 

(S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 

R "X April 1951," 21 May 51, @-3 091 Indo China, 
sec I; DRB AGO; (S) Rpt, Gullion to state Dept,. "MDAP 
Monthly Report for June 1951," 24 Jul 51, same file, 
sec II-A, bk II. 
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French Attitude toward the United States Aid. Programs 
aE GEG Lares HIG Programs 


AS indicated earlier in this chapter, the year had 
begun auspiciously for Franco-American relations in 
Indochina, MDAP materiel had furnished the substance 
of General de Lattre's defensive victories and the High 
Commissioner had proven suitably grateful. But as the 
BCA program developed there was a recrudescence of the 
former French attitudes of suspicion and jealousy of 
Americans in Indochina. In noting the reappearance of 
French distrust, the Legation in Saigon attributed it 
to an upsurge of old colonial phobias, to the professional 
jealousy of military men, to fear of losing prestige, and 
to exaggerated fears that American participation in the 
military effort might stimulate Chinese Communist 
retaliation.53 And while these feelings were directed 
much less toward MDAP and MAAG than toward STEM, they 
could not help but limit to some extent the freedom of 
action afforded General Brink's group. There was no 
question however, of a return to the antagonistic 
attitude toward MAAG of the pre-de Lattre days. 


Tne chief target of French suspicions was STEM, 
probably owing to the fact that this agency dealt 
directly with the governments of the Associated States 
and not through the French. Also, the publicity given 
STEM's work had resulted in a growth of American 
prestige in Indochina. An event symptomatic of the 
French state of mind occurred in June, when a United 
States-Vietnamese Economic Assistance Agreement was 
scheduled for signing. The French interposed some 
rather factitious objections at thelast minute, thereby 
delaying completion of the agreement until september. 
And when an American news story ascribed the delay to 
the French, General de Lattre responded with a "rather 
irritated" press release.D 


During his visit to Washington the High Commissioner, 
whose jealousy of French Union prerogatives was well- 
known, indicated he had not been happy, early ir roS, 
about "a number of young men with a ‘missionary zeal! 


Doe ALDIA: 


Si, Dowd: 
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/wno/ were dispensing economic aid with the result that 
there was a feeling on the part of some that. they were 
using this aid to extend American influence." ‘He added, 
however, that his relations with the economic mission 
had since become much better. But in this he perhaps 


waS being only diplomatic, for the French attitude of 
Suspicion persisted, 


As the year ended another disquieting note was 
introduced into Franco-American relations as they con- 
cerned MDAP in Indochina. In its report for December 
the Legation in Saigon informed the State Department: 


As the difficulties of the military situa- 
tion here increased /as a result of the Hoa 
Binh offensive/ the Legation has noted the 
disturbing tendency of both the French high 
officials and medium-level bureaucrats to 
misrepresent the volume and timing of Ameri- 
can military aid deliveries. The theme has 
been "too little and too late." Mr. MASSOT 
and M. DUPONT, who are members of Parliament 
and shortly to visit Viet Nam, have made state- 
ments in the French Assembly to this effect. 
The Minister for the AS, M. LETOURNEAU, is 
himself responsible for the statement that by 
the end of the year only 43 shiploads of war 
material had been delivered to Ic amounting 
to some 70,000 tons and valued at somewhere _ 
about 60 million francs. Actually, some 93 
Ships had offloaded in the ports of IC with 
a total tonnage approximately 90,000 tons with 
a value many times that cited by the French. 


Appropriate steps were taken at MAAG con- 
ferences with the French General Staff to in- 
duce these officers, who very well know the 
actual amount of deliveries, to correct mis- 
statements and prevent further pee RETON 
of tendentious and erroneous articles. 


55. (TS) Doc C-34, Mns, 2nd Mtg, Dep State with 
de Lattre, 17 Sep 51, in (TS) Doe Hist of US Pol 
toward Indochina. 

20. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 


Report No. 15 (December 1951)," 21 Mar 52, G-3 091 Indo 
China, sec I-A, bk I. 
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The implications of this report were made explicit .in 
the report for the following month: 


there was an. intensification of the trend 
noticed last month for the French to exculpate 
themselves in advance of a deteriorating mili- 
vary situation by L E, the amount and 
timeliness of American aid.2 _ 


While earlier French complaints about the rate of 
MDAP deliveries may have had some justification, there 
was none for the misrepresentations described in the 
Legation reports. Such actions might well have given 
American authorities cause to fear that the French 
would blame a general defeat in Indochina on an alleged 
failure of United States military aid. In any case 
these pronouncements could not fail to have a bad 
effect on the atmosphere in which the assistance 
program was conducted. 


Despite the vastly increased rate of MDAP deliveries 
in the last two months of 1951 it cannot be said that the 
aid program for the year was entirely successful. During 
a considerable part of the period the flow of materiel 
was behind schedule. Although the subsequent history of 
the Indochina war indicates that the resultant delay in 
activation of some National Army battalions probably did 
not affect the final outcome, it does leave room for 
speculation about what greater contribution those bat- 
talions might have made in 1952 and 1953 had they re- 
ceived the benefit of the lost months of training. On 
the whole, however, the United States had done fairly 
well under the circumstances and it must be remembered 
that in 1951 the men fighting in Korea had first call 
on American equipment, The "limited war" was also a 
limiting war. l 


Df. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State Dept, "MDAP Monthly 
Report No. 16 (January 1952)," 24 Mar 52, same file, 
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CHAPTER X 


FROM JANUARY 1952 TO THE END OF THE 
TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 


The year 1952 saw little progress in the struggle 
in Indochina. On neither the political front, nor on 
the military, did the French and Vietnamese achieve an 
important victory. On neither did they suffer an im- 
portant defeat. At the end of the year the situation 
in Viet Nam was about what it had been at the time of 
General de Lattre's death, a little better in some 
respects, a little worse in others. Yet, although the 
anti-Communist forces had been able to “hold their own, 
the free world's prospects of victory in that area 
actually declined. The French and the loyal Vietnamese 
were in a position where, if they did not go forward, 
they had to slide backward. 


tf 


Time was on the side of the Communists. This is 
not to say that the Viet Minh forces were growing so 
fast that they would soon be able to crush the French. 
They were not. The French and Vietnamese regular 
troops constantly outnumbered the Viet Minh regulars. 
They. had superior equipment. They were supported by 
alr and naval forces to which the rebels could offer 
little active opposition. In addition, they held 
weli-fortified positions that could not be easily 
overrun, But in France itself the people and the 


. government were becoming more and more weary of a 


war that seemed to drag on without end, There were 
increasingly numerous indications that if the war 
could not be won quickly in Indochina it might be 
lost in France. And the war was not being won. 


The Military Situation in Indochina 


The death of General de Lattre deprived the French 
in Indochina of a commander who had great prestige, 
energy, and experience, combined with the will to fight. 
His successor, General Raoul Salan, could not adequately 
fill his shoes. Conservative, overcautious, and de- 
fensive-minded, Salan conducted the war with a "barbed- 
wire strategy" reminiscent of the first World War. His 
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| "concept of operations seems to have been to fortify | F 
strong points and wait for the enemy to attack them in : 


; the\‘hope of inflicting many more casualties on the 
attackers than his own forces suffered. In this he had 
ee enough success during 1952 to keep his strategy 

. from being discredited. The result was that the Viet 
Minh forces usually held the initiative. 
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Bice General de Lattre, General Salan did not 

| wean, over his soldier's cap, the hat of High Commis- 

ki ‘sioner, ‘The duties of that office were given to M. 
* yadean Letourneau, who as Minister Resident, nevertheless — 
*. retained his position in the French Cabinet as Minister 

+ for the Associated States. Thus the French Government 
ween <u ¥eturned to the system that had worked so poorly in the 

E ‘tygars prior to 195l, that of dividing responsibility 

Eeo ‘fOr: French affairs in Indochina between a civil ad- 

i a ye ministrator and a military commander.+ And since the 

aE ae ‘Minister Resident was a more powerful figure than the 

oie Comanter, the stultifying hand of politics. was 
*oOnce more in a position directly to restrain and blunt 
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e 2 ene ‘sword of strategy. The extent to which political 
2 esySorisidératdons affected the conduct of operations an) E] 
Ek ;Endochina cannot be determined, but it may be surmised i 
“that eae Salan did not have a free hand. be 
Tii : a 


i Unfoftunately for the new French Commander, he 
had to enter upon his duties under rather distressing 
5 Pets. ‘circumstances. He had to contend with a general let- | 
DIEE down- in morale following the death of de Lattre, whom. - 
Bis many in Indochina nad regarded as the one man who 
ees vee could bring the war to a successful end. Also, he 

“ge had to give up Hoa Binh, thereby acknowledging fail- 
Made ure oF the one strategically’ offensive operation 

w undertaken by ‘the French since the autumn of 1950. 
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Se And” injaddition, he had to fight in the shadow of : 
aoe What” ‘the Frerich were, convinced was a constantly grow- $s 
a ing “threat of Chinese Communist intervention. Ac- K 
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to defeat, the Viet Minh regular forces. He had a sub- 
stantial numerical superiority (about 26,000) in numbers 
of troops. He could dispose of superior equipment, fire 
power, mobility, and air support. He could operate, on 
interior lines, backed by the fortifications of the Delta 
perimeter. He knew in general the strength and dis- 
position of his enemy. He could have seized the initia- 
tive--but he did not. The French, by default, permitted 
the Viet Minh to take the offensive. 


Early in October the Communist forces began attacking 
French outposts in the Thai country west and north of the 
Delta. The area was one of secondary economic and politi- 
cal importance and the French felt that these attacks | 
were merely diversions calculated to draw friendly forces 
outside the perimeter. Between 10 and 15 October, how- 
ever, concerted attacks drove in the outposts of: the 
fortified position at Nghia Lo, which fell to the Viet. 
Minh on 18 October. The French Command then decided to 
fortify a strong position in the path of the enemy ad- 
vance and there await the attack. It therefore con- 
centrated at Na San its forces that were in the area 
and flew in reinforcements from the Delta. -After fight- 
ing a delaying action along the Black River the French 
completed their concentration on 20 November. 


Meanwhile opportunity was knocking for the second 
time on the French door. On 29 October General Salan, 
with the aim of diverting some Viet Minh forces from 
the Black River, had launched a column from the Delta 
northwest along the east side of the Red River. This 
force successfully cut across the Viet Minh lines of. 
communication, destroying about 500 tons of supplies 
in dumps. But, once astride the enemy lines of com- 
munication, the French column withdrew, casting aside 
what American observers believed to be the chance to 
inflict a decisive defeat on the Communist forces, 

The French Command preferred to fight a defensive 
battle at Na San. | 


The attack on Na San began on 24 November and ended 
nine days later when the Viet Minh withdrew, having 


suffered severe casualties (over 1,500 counted dead). 
From the French point of view this was a successful 
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battle, But members of the CINCPAC staff who analyzed 
the campaign concluded that the battle had contributed 
little toward ending the war and that in order to 
achieve an unimportant victory the defensive-minded 
French Command had thrown away a chance to fight a 
decisive battle under favorable circumstances, Further- 
more, except for the region around Na San, the Viet Minh 
remained in possession of the territory they had invaded. 
Although it was an area of secondary importance its 
capture was a psychological and political victory for 

the Communists and enhanced their prestige among the 
native population, 


The autumn campaign in Tonkin convinced many Ameri- 
can Officials that unless some fairly drastic change was 
made in the French conduct of the war there would be a 
prolonged period of stalemate in Indochina during which 
the French-Vietnamese situation might well deteriorate. 
Iwo solutions to this problem were put forward. The 
first was to persuade the French to adopt and carry out 
an aggressive plan of campaign aimed at a decisive 
defeat of Viet Minh forces. The second was to persuade 
them to give their commanders sufficient forces, pre- 
Terably by raising the number of Vietnamese regular 
units, so that even a Salan might be enticed from be- 
hind his barbed wire to strike a massive blow at the 
enemy. During the following year both solutions were 
tried at once, 


The Political Situation in Indochina--No Progress 
a Ee OC NING TNO r rogress 


If, by the end of 1952, the military outlook in 
Indochina was dreary, nothing in the political scene 
was any brighter. The government of Bao Dai had lictle. 
more popular support in December than it had enjoyed in 
January and seemed to have few prospects for gaining 
Such support in the foreseeable future. Its appeal for 
the average Vietnamese was not strengthened by the 
appointment, in April, of Letourneau as Minister Resi- 
dent. M. Letourneau was known to regard the independence 
of Viet Nam as having already been completed and to 
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oppose any major revision of the 8 March Accords. 6 the 
French seemed determined to cling to their position in 
Indochina like a drowning man refusing to let go a sack 
of gold that is dragging him down. 


On 2 June, in an effort to obtain a government with 
a broader base of popular and regional representation, 
the cabinet of Tran Van Huu was replaced by one under 
Nguyen Van Tam. Unfortunately, Tam was not only a 
French citizen but was well-known as an ardent French 
Supporter, even more closely identified with French - 
policies than Huu had been. The new Premier made many. 
fine promises to.the people, which were received with 
Skepticism. He installed a Provisional National Council, 
ostensibly a sort of representative assembly, but the 
members were hand-picked by him. The Council never 
played any important role in Vietnamese affairs and, of 
course, never captured the imagination of the people. 
In 1952, at. least, Tam was unable to do either the Bao 
Dai government or the French any good.f 


The state of affairs in Viet Nam during this period 
is illustrated by a passage in the April MDAP report from 
the American Legation in Saigon. 


Vietnamese Deputy Minister of. Defense de- 
clared that Government has decided: not to call 
up the fourth increment of conscripts in order 
that funds and present cadres could be used in 
accelerating the formation of two additional 
regular VN divisions to make a total of six by 
the end of 1952. He added that the draft is in 
any case not a primary source of manpower for 
the Army in view of the fact that there are 


6. (S) CIA NIE 35/2, "Probably Developments in Indo- 
china Through Mid-1953," 29 Aug 52. (S) Rpt, Gullion to 
State, "MDAP Monthly Report No. 19 (April 1952), " 23 May 
52, G-3 091 Indo China, sec I-A, bk I, DRB AGO, 

7. (S) Rpt, Gullion to State, "MDAP Monthly Report 
No, 21 (June 1952), " 31 Jul 52, same file; (S) Geneva Conf 
Background Paper, Indochina Chronology, pp. 70-71; Hammer, 
Struggle for Indochina, pp. 281-291. 
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sufficient volunteers and enlistees to create 
a regular army of any size required, provided 
sufficient funds and material are provided, 
He referred significantly to the uselessness 
of training conscripts only to have them 
Géefecu to, Of be kidnapped by, the Viet 

MING ge os ge 


Clearly, in the opinion of the Vietnamese government the 
national mobilization, from which much had been expected, 
had not succeeded, 


in spite of this history of failures the Situation 
in Indochina itself did not seem hopeless to the American 
Government. But more and more, as the end of the year 
approached, the word "stalemate" appeared in reports from 
Saigon, in intelligence estimates dealing with Indochina, 
and in conversations among United States officials con- 
cerning that country. In mcdern war, however, unlike a 
game of chess, stalemate is not the end of the game.. 
American planners during 1952 sought to prevent the 
introduction of a new red queen, Communist China, and 
at the same time to strengthen friendly forces to the 
point where the stalemate could be broken. 


Development of American Policy toward Indochina 


This period witnessed the development of four in- 
portant trends in the Indochinese war as it affected 
United States policy. Pirstiy, Washington was taking 
its place with Paris and Saigon as a center of political 
and military strategic planning for the war. For not 
only was the vital Military aid program determined in 
the United States capital; increasingly numerous tri- 
partite and bilateral conferences between American, 
British, and French officials concerning the situation 
in Southeast Asia were held there. Secondly, the United 
States Government was being drawn into closer and closer 
cooperation, on a high military level, with the British 
and French on the problems of the area. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, fearing that this tendency might lead to a com- 
bined command of some sort, or to increased American 
responsibility in the Indochinese conflict, sometimes 


S) Rpt, Gullion to State, "MDAP Monthly Report 


No. 19 (April 1952)," 23 May 52, G-3 091 Indo China, sec 
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protested against it, though with little success. 
Thirdly, the threat of Chinese Communist intervention 
was beginning to dwarf other factors in thé Southeast 
Asian picture, especially for the French, who Seemed 
obsessed with this danger. Finally, France itself was 
beginning to crack under the triple burden of the Indo- 
chinese war, European rearmament, and the chronic in- 
stability of its own government. Although this trend 
was by no means ignored in United States planning, its 
rapid progress leading to the Geneva settlement was not 
generally foreseen, 


The Washington Chiefs of Staff Conference 


All of these trends were operating, directly or 
indirectly, on United States policy at the time of the 
tripartite Chiefs of Staff conference in Washington on 
ll January. The preparations for this conference had 
already been made at the end of the previous year and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff went into it ready to discuss 
measures for implementing the recommendations of the 
Singapore Report and to exchange informal views with 
the British and French on ways to fight the extension 
of Communism in Southeast Asia. As it turned out the 
problem that received the most attention during the 
discussions was how to deter Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion in the area, and particularly in Indochina. 


General Juin, the spokesman for the French dele- 
gation, assured the conferees that the French could at 
least hold their present positions in Viet Nam against 
the Viet Minh. He was, however, especially alarmed 
about the possibility of a Chinese Communist invasion 
of Tonkin. In this he was joined by the British, who 
reared for Burma and Malaya should Tonkin fall.’ Despite 
intelligence reports about extensive construction and 
repair work on Chinese lines of communication leading 
into Indochina, the Joint Intelligence Committee had 
advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff that although capa- 
bilities EOF it existed such an invasion did not seem 
imminent. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, felt 
that the possibility was great enough to justify serious 
consideration of deterrent measures. 


9. (S) JIC 529/10, 9 Jan 52, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
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More than that, the Joint Chiefs of Staff inclined 
to the view that Chinese Communist aggression was all of 
& piece, and in this respect the problem of Indochina was 
linked to that of Korea. The United States Government 
had already been discussing with other participants in 
the Korean Conflict a Statement, to be issued on the 
Signing of a Korean armistice, warning Pipine that -a 
renewal of aggression in Korea would bring a United 
Nations reaction not necessarily confined to that area. 
When, therefore, the possibility of issuing a similar 
warning against aggression in Southeast Asia was broached 
at the conference the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed with 
the British and French Chiefs of Staff that they should 
recommend that this measure be considered by their re- 
Spective governments. 


This agreement logically brought the conference to 
the question of what to do if such a warning were issued 
and then ignored by the Chinese Communists. Retaliation 
in the form of atomic bombs was mentioned, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff brought up the possibilities of naval 
blockade of the China coast anā employment of Chinese 
Nationalist forces. The delegates, however, decided to 
turn the problem of determining the form of retaliation 
over to an Ad Hoc Committee composed of military repre- 
Sentatives of the three powers, plus Australia and New 
Zealand, who, since September 1951, had been allied with 
the United States in the Tripartite security Pact (ANZUS). 
According to the terms of reference provided by the con- 
ference delegates, the Ad Hoc Committee was to: 


a. Determine the collective capabilities of 
the nations represented on the committee which 
could be made available for retaliation: 


, 


b. Make recommendations for eventual trans- 
mission to Governments through the respective 
Chiefs of Staff as to what specific military 


measures might be taken as a collective errort 


10. (TS) Notes recorded by Secy and DepSecy JCS at 
the U.S.-U.K.-Fr. CsofS Tri Talks on Southeast Asia (here- 
inafter: Notes on the Washington Conf), 1l Jan 52, same 
es SCC eee 9 EE 
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against the Chinese Communists not only in 
threatened areas but also directly against 
China. | 


Althougn he concurred in the appointment of the Ad 
Hoc Committee and in the terms of reference, General Juin 
was not quite satisfied with this solution. He wanted a 
commitment for air and naval support in the event the 
Chinese Communists should invade Tonkin before the warning 
was issued and before the committee had completed its work 
General Bradley, speaking for the United States, replied 
that this was a matter for the governments to decide, that 
the United States Government was currently giving urgent 
consideration to the situation in Southeast Asia but had 
not yet made a decision. The Chiefs of Staff thereupon 
turned to the problems of implementing the report Of “the 
Singapore Conference, 


The agreements reached during the remainder of the 
discussions may be summarized briefly. It was decided 
that the United States delegates to the Tripartite Intel- 
ligence Conferences on Southeast Asia would henceforth 
attend as participating members rather than as observers. 
Further, the United States would exchange information with 
the British concerning control of shipping and contraband 
bound for the Communists in Southeast Asia. and China. ` The 
United States refused, however, to participate in estab- 
lishing a supply base for the French at Singapore or to 
alter the machinery of the MAAG through which military 
aid for Indochina was supplied. With agreement on these 
points. the conference closed, i 


The Cooper Statement--An Implied Warning 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff and officials of the State 
Department realized that it would be some time before the 
warning contemplated at the Washington Conference could 
be issued, Not only would they have to wait for the Ad 
Hoc Committee to complete its deliberations but the re- 
quired political decision would require lengthy considera- 
tion by the governments concerned. They nevertheless 


ll. (TS) "Terms of Reference to the Ad Hoc Committee," 
li Jan 52, same file. 


12. (TS) Notes on the Washington Conf: 
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agreed that the earlier a warning was issued, the better 
twould-pe. 


But if, pending a political agreement, the United 
states Government was not free unilaterally to threaten 
retaliation, a less drastic warning could be given as 
an interim measure, Thus, on 28 January, Mr. John 
sherman Cooper, United States delegate to the UN General 


Assembly, solemnly announced to the Assembly's Committee 
I (Political and Security): i 


At this time I must, on instructions of my - 
Government, state clearly that any . .°. Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast Asia would, in 
the view of my Government, be a matter of 
direct and grave concern which would require 


the most urgent and joo consideration by 
the United Nations,1 


This statement did not commit the United States to any 
armed reaction against a Chinese Communist attack in 
Indochina. It did imply, however, that such an attack 


might meet a United Nations effort similar to the defense 
of Korea. 


the Five-Power Ad Hoc Committee’ 
OE VOMIT GCC 


On 5 February the United States representative on 
the Ad Hoc Committee, Vice Admiral A. C. Davis, submitted 
the report of the committee to the Joint Chiefs of otaff. 
He sent along with it his own analysis of the report and 
of the discussions that had taken place in the committee 
meetings, a document more revealing of the individual 
national positions than the report itself, 


The British ane French, Admiral Davis Stated, had 
been unwilling to "meet the terms of reference," which 


13. (TS) Summary of notes recorded by DepSecy Jcs 
at State-Defense Meeting held on 16 and 23 Jan 52, in 
Depsecy, JCS files. 


14, State Dept Bulletin,-No. 659, 11 Feb 525. 2px. Sok 
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required recommendations on what might be done if re- 
taliatory action against a Chinese Communist aggression 
was instituted by the governments of the five powers, 
Instead, they had undertaken’ to decide, within the com- -° 
mittee, that real retaliatory action should not be taken 
and that military measures should be aimed merely at 
defending the area attacked. Both British and French 
members had opposed the measures, advocated by the United 
states delegate, of blockading the Chinese coast. Both 
had also opposed bombing China except in direct support 
of operations close to that part of the border over’ which 
the Chinese Communist armies were attacking. Their 
Opposition was rationalized by their assumptions that 


Slockade and bombing would be at once impractical and 
ineffectual. 


According to Admiral Davis, the French position 
was based on a desire to prevent forces from being 
diverted outside the scene of operations in Indochina; 
the French wanted all the aid and commitments they could 
get in connection with their immediate problem in Tonkin, 
The British position, more definitely expressed than the 
French, indicated an intention to avoid any measures 
that might unduly irritate Peiping or Moscow. The 
British wished to defend Hong Kong and Indochina, but 
not to take any drastic action against Communist China 
itself.15 In the report of the Ad Hoc Committee the 
British member averred that blockade woul at least 
ruin Hong Kong economically if it did not lead to its 
fall, while there was little doubt that bombing China 
would cause retaliatory action against the colony. 


One possible course of action all delegates agreed 
to reject. "We consider," they reported, "/that/ the 
use of Chinese Nationalist Forces in thetr present: state 
of training and equipment is inadvisable and unlikely 
to cause the Chinese Communists to desist from their 
aggressive action." As to atomic weapons, their use 
was not mentioned. Admiral Davis had been instructed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff not to consider them. 


15. (TS) Memo, Davis to JCS, "Report of the Five Power 
Ad Hoc Committee on Southeast Asia," 5 Feb 52, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 2h, 
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Despite their knowledge of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff's aversion to anything resembling. a combined 
command for Southeast Asia, the British and French mem- 
bers inserted in the report a plea for setting up 
machinery for the joint implementation of any agreed 
military measures. The United States member, of course, 
registered his opposition. In his analysis of the re- 
port Admiral Davis remarked, 


«e . . the British and French are determined 

to persist in their desire to set up a form 

of combined command in the Southeast Asia 

area, In the Ad Hoc Committee report this 
intention is toned down . . . but the original 
draft on this point as proposed by the British, 
together with attendant discussion, indicates 
that they think any direct support operations 
by us should come under the French in Indo- 
china and under the British in HONE KONE a «2 
it seems to me that . . . they would like not 
only to determine what we shall do with our 
own forces in the event of our taking military 
action with respect to the Southeast Asia 
problem, but also to command our forces while 
these limited actions are being taken, 16 


In Admiral Davis' opinion the committee, except for 
clarifying basic differences, had accomplished little, 
He was convinced that the British and French had expressed 
themselves on the basis of firm, national politico-mili- 
tary positions, and that the United States views would 
not be supported by their governments even if the British 
and French committee members had approved them. The time 
nad come, he thought, to "firm up some sort of Defense- 
State position before engaging in further argument on the 
strictly military level, "2? 


It was apparent that the deliberations of the Ad Hoc 
Committee had put the British, French, and United States 


16. Ibid.; (TS) Rpt by Ad Hoc Cmte on South East 


Asia, 5 Feb 52, same file. 
Iia ome, . 
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August 1952 "The French /were/ apprehensive that sub- 
stantial French victories would bring about such in- 
tervention, with which the French, because of their 
limited capabilities, would be unable to cope, "2 


Progress of the Fighting in Spring and Summer, 1952 


The Viet Minh attacks against the French position 
at Hoa Binh had been accompanied by extensive infiltra- 
tion of the Tonkin Delta area, in February, when the 
French evacuated Hoa Binh, this infiltration grew to 
serious proportions and occasioned the heaviest fighting 
Since 1950. With considerable success the French em- 
ployed mobile units against the Viet Minh forces within 
the delta perimeter and by July had restored the area 
to a relatively calm condition. In the process they 
reportedly crippled one Viet Minh division and in- 
flicted severe losses on some other units, thus re- 
ducing the capabilities of the rebels, and also their 
morale, for several months.3 


During the late summer the French undertook two 
limited operations south of the Delta against an iso- 
lated enemy regiment. These actions were successful 
in producing a considerable number of Viet Minh 
casualties but fell short of their aim, which was 
complete annihilation of the regiment. In the mean- 
time Ho Chi Minhts main forces reportedly were being 
reorganized and put through a course of training, 
inc tudine combined maneuvers, in preparation for the 
fall campaign. 


The Autumn Campaign in 1952 


When dry weather appeared, at the end of September, 
General Salan was in a position to attack, and probably 


2. (S) CIA NIE-35/2, "Probable Developments in Indo- 
china Through Mid-1953," 29 Aug 52, p. 3; (S) Rpt, Gullion 
to State, "MDAP Monthly Report No. 16 (January 1952)," 

24 Mar 52, G-3 091 Indo China, sec I-A, bk I, DRB AGO. 

3. (TS) Navarre Briefing Doc, Jun 53, in OMA files; 
(TS) Ann B to CINCPAC Staff Study, "Evaluation of Military 
Operations in Indochina," 18 Apr 53, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) BP pt 9. 

4, Ibid. 
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Chiefs of Staff no nearer to agreement on thé. form of 
retaliation against Chinese Communist aggression. It 
was also obvious that their basic differences would 
have to be resolved before the contemplated warning 
could be issued, The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
need to be reminded of the fact that the United States 
Government required a new, firm policy toward the 
problem of Southeast Asia as a basis from which nego- 
tiations could be carried on. Such a policy had been 
the subject of study by the NSC staff since late in 
1951. This study was about to emerge from the mill and 
the Chiefs wished to wait for a final decision on it 
before undertaking any further military talks with the 
British and French concerning the area. 


The Development of NSC 124/2 


The initial draft of the new policy toward Southeast 
Asia, NSC 124, was submitted by the NSC staff on 13 Feb- 
ruary. Insofar as it applied to Indochina, it was direc- 
ted more toward countering a possible invasion by the 
Chinese Communists than toward helping the French and 
Vietnamese to win their struggle in Tonkin. Furthermore, 
the measures recommended for use in the event of overt 
Communist aggression were tied either to the framework 

of the Uae Nations or to joint action with the British 
and French.+ 


In their official comments on the NSC draft the | 
Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that in recent con- 
ferences the British and French had shown themselves 
opposed to even the concept of military action against 
China other than in an area of aggression. But without 
military measures directed against China itself the 
local defense of Indochina would have, in the Chiefs! 
opinion, no reasonable chance of success. Therefore, 
unless the National Security Council could give assur- 
ance that at least the British and French would agree 
to such measures, the new policy should provide for. 
unilateral action by the United States to save South- 
east Asia. Only on this basis could the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff make reasonable plans and determine their 
costs and requirements. 


18. (TS) NSC 124,. 13 Feb 52, same file. 
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What the Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted was a poli- 
tical decision by the National security Council on 
whether or not the United States Government, in order 
to save Southeast Asia from Communism, was willing to 
take military actions that would, in effect, constitute 
war against Communist China. If the answer was affir- 
mative the Chiefs could then estimate the costs of 
specific courses of action and the National PecurEcy. 
Council could make further decisions concerning them. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff alerted the National Security 
Council to the fact that preparations for the contem- 
plated measures in Southeast Asia could be made only 
at the expense of other programs, such as that for 
NATO, unless United States military production Weg 
stepped up and "forces in being" were increased. 


There ensued several months of discussion and 
negotiations between the Departments of State and 
Defense and the NSC staff. During this time the 
National Security Council decided to give more con- 
sideration, in the new statement of DOLTCY.. tOwWhnart 
the United States should do for Indochina in the cur- 
rent situation, that is, in the absence of overt 
Chinese Communist aggression, Finally, on 25 June, 
President Truman approved a revision of NSC 124--which, 
as NSC 124/2, included the first comprehensive United 
States policy toward Indochina. 


In NSC 124/2 the United States Government recog- 
nized that the primary threat to Southeast Asia lay in 
the possible deterioration of the situation in Indo- 
china as a result of the French and Associated States 
Governments weakening in their resolve to continue, or 
becoming unable to continue Opposing the Viet. Minh re- 
bellion. It also recognized that the successful defense 
ov Tonkin was "critical" to the retention in non-Commun- 
ist hands of mainland Southeast Asia. For the purpose 
of holding the entire area, NSC 124/2 provided that: 


“ 


19. (TS) Memo, Vandenberg to SecDef, "United States 
Objectives and Courses of Action with Respect to Communist 


Aggression in Southeast Asia," 3 Mar 52, same file, sec 25, 
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7. With respect to Southeast Asia, the United 
States should: | 

a. Strengthen propaganda and cultural 
activities, as appropriate, in relation to 
the area to foster increased alignment of 
the people with the free world. 

b. Continue, as appropriate, programs | 
of economic and technical assistance de- 
Signed to strengthen the indigenous non- 
communist governments of the area. 

c. Encourage the countries of Southeast- 
Asia to restore and expand their commerce 
with each other and with the rest. of the 
free world, and stimulate the flow of the 
raw material resources of the area to the 
free world. 

d. Seek agreement with other nations, 
including at least France, the UK, Australia 
and New Zealand, for a joint warning to Com- 
munist China regarding the grave conse-- 
quences of Chinese aggression against South- 
east Asia, the issuance of such a warning 
to be contingent upon the prior agreement 
of France and the UK to participate. in the - 
courses of action set forth in paragraphs 
10 c, 12, . . . and such others as are 
determined as a result of prior trilateral 
consultation, in the event such a warning 
is ignored., 

e. Seek UK and French agreement in prin- 
ciple that a naval blockade of Communist . 
China should be included in the minimum. 
courses of action set forth in paragraph 
10 c below. 

f. Continue to encourage and support 
closer cooperation among the countries of 
Southeast Asia, and between those countries 
and the United States, Great Britain, France, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Asia and Japan. 

g. Strengthen, as appropriate, covert 
operations designed to assist in the achieve- 
ment of U.S. objectives in Southeast Asia. 
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A. Continue activities and operations 
designed to encourage the overseas Chinese 
communities in Southeast Asia to organize 
and activate anti-communist groups and 
activities within their own communities , 

i. Take measures to promote the coordi- 
nated defense of the area, and encourage 
and support the spirit of resistance among 
the peoples of Southeast Asia to Chinese 
Communist aggression and to the encroach- 
ments of local communists. 

J+ Make clear to the American people 
the importance of Southeast Asia to the 
security of the United States so that 
they may be prepared for any of the 
courses of action proposed herein. 


8. With respect to Indochina the United States 
Should: 

a. Continue to promote international 
Support for the three Associated States, 

5. Continue to assure the French that 
the U.S. regards the French effort in Indo- 
china as one of great strategic importance 
in the general international interest rather 
than in the purely French interest, and as 
essential to the security of the free world, 
not only in the Far East but in the Middle 
East and Europe as well. 

C. Continue to assure the French that | 
we are cognizant of the sacrifices entailed 
for France in carrying out her effort in 
Indochina and that, without. overlooking 
the principle that France has the primary 
responsibility in Indochina, we will rec- 
ommend to the Congress appropriate military, 
economic and financial aid to France and 
the Associated States. 

d. Continue to cultivate friendly and 
increasingly cooperative relations with 
the Governments of France and the Associated | 
States at all levels with a view to main- 
taining and, if possible, increasing the 
degree of influence the U.S. can Drine- to 
bear on the policies and actions of the 
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Defense-State conference on 16 July State Department. 
representatives argued that a five-power military 
representatives conference would serve as "a step 
toward bringing the other powers to an acceptance 

of the United States concept of the solution to the 
problems incident to Southeast Asia" and that the 

terms of reference proposed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff could not be made acceptable to the other four.. 
powers. Faced with these arguments the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff consented to soften their position.and agreed 
to more general terms of reference. According to these 
terms the conferees were to assume that the five powers 
had jointly decided to take action against Communist 
China in the event of further Chinese Communist aggres- 
Sion and that a joint warning had been issued to Peiping. 
From a purely military point they were to determine the 
collective military capabilities that might be made | 
available and to make recommendations on the feasible 
military courses of action for Causing the Chinese 
Communists to cease their aggression. o 


On 6 October, their governments having agreed to 
these terms of reference, the military representatives 
of the United Kingdom, France, Australia, and New Zealand 
met with the United States delegation, headed by Major 


General J. S. Bradley, USA, in Washington. After eleven . 


days of deliberation the conferees submitted a report 
containing over-all conclusions that conformed generally 
with JCS positions of long standing. The representatives 
agreed that: 


Air, ground and naval action limited only 
to the areas of aggression and contiguous areas 
of China offers little prospect of causing Com- 
munist China to cease its aggression. 

The imposition of a total sea blockade, in 
conjunction with /such action7 . . ., might have 
a Significant cumulative effect. This course of — 
action offers little assurance of forcing the 
Chinese Communists to cease aggression. 

A combination of all coercive measures in- 
cluding the defense of the areas of aggression, 


2H, (TS) JCS 1992/174, 26 Jul 52, same file, sec 33. 
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interdiction of the lines of communication, a 
full sea blockade and air attacks on all guit- 
able targets of military significance in China, 
insofar as they are within the Allied capa- 
bilities, plus such reinforcements in time 

and scale as may be practicable in the immed- 
iate area, offers the best prospect of causing 
Communist China to cease an aggression.< 


It was the opinion of Major General Bradley, ex- 
pressed in a separate report to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, that these conclusions represented a step forward 
from positions established in the February Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee meetings. But it was apparent from the discus- 
Sions, he said, that the agreement was forced by the 
terms of reference, When the representatives had at- 
tempted to settle on the Strategy against Communist China 
that could be undertaken with the forces available the 
British and French had displayed the same interests, 
attitudes, and fears described by Admiral Davis in 
February. Australia: and New Zealand, not unnaturally, 
adhered in general to the United Kingdom position, 
Without agreements reached at a high political level, 
Major General Bradley concluded, or unless there were 
a decided change in United States policy, further five- 
power military talks on Southeast Asia would serve no 
useful purpose,<° 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff Act on the Five-Power Conference 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff Act on the Five-Power Conference 


Report 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred with Major 
General Bradley's opinion that further five-power mili- 
tary meetings were useless without prior jointly agreed 
political guidance. They were encouraged, however, by 
the conference report. They recommended to the Secretary 
of Defense that NSC 124/2 be amended to provide for 
securing assent “under the auspices of the United Nations 


25. (TS) Rpt of the Five Power Mil Conf on South 
East Asia, 17 Oct 52, same file, sec 34, 

26. (TS) Memo, Maj Gen J.S. Bradley to JCS, "Report 
of the Five Power Military Representatives Conference on 
Southeast Asia,” 23 Oct 52, same file. 
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French and Indochinese authorities to 
the end of directing the course of events 
toward the objectives we seek. Our in- 
fluence with the French and Associated 
States should be designed to further 
those constructive political, economic 
and social measures which will tend to 
increase the stability of the Associated 
States and thus make it possible for the 
French to reduce the degree of their 
participation in the military, economic 
and political affairs of the Associated 
States. o 

e. Specifically we should use our 
influence with France and the Associated 
States to promote positive political, 
military, economic and social policies, 
among which the following are considered 
essential elements: 

(1) Continued recognition and 
carrying out by France of its primary 
responsibility for the defense of 
Indochina... 

(2) Further steps by France and the 


Associated States toward the evolutionary 


development of the Associated States, 
(3) Such reorganization of French 
administration and representation in 
Indochina as will be conducive to an 
increased feeling of responsibility 
on the part of the Associated States. 
(4) Intensive efforts to develop the 
armies of the Associated States, in- 
Cluding independent logistical and 
administrative services, | 


(5) The development of more effective 
and stable Governments in the Associated 


States. 

(6) Land reform, agrarian and in-. 
dustrial credit, sound rice marketing 
systems, labor development, foreign 
trade and capital formation. 
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(7) An aggressive military, political, 
and psychological program to defeat or 
seriously reduce the Viet Minh forces. 

(8) US-French cooperation in publi- 
cizing progressive developments in the 
foregoing policies in Indochina. 


9. In the absence of large scale Chinese 
Communist intervention in Indochina, the United 
states should: | 

a, Provide increased aid on a high 
priority basis for the French Union forces 
without relieving French authorities of 
their basic military responsibility for 
tne defense of the Associated States in 
order to: 

(1) Assist in developing indigenous 
armed forces which will eventually be 
capable of maintaining internal security 
without assistance’ from French units. 

(2) Assist the French Union forces 
tO maintain progress in the restoration 
of internal security against the Viet 
Minh, 

(3) Assist the forces of France and 
the Associated States to defend Indo- 
china against Chinese Communist aggression. 
b. In view of the immediate urgency of the 

situation, involving possible large-scale 
Chinese Communist intervention, and in 

order that the.United: States may be prepared 
to take whatever action may be appropriate 

in such circumstances, make the plans neces- 
Sary to carry out the courses of action indi- 
cated in paragraph 10 below. 

c. in the event that information and 
circumstances point to the conclusion that 
France is no longer prepared to carry the 
burden in Indochina, or if France presses 
for an increased sharing of the responsi- 
bility for Indochina, whether in the UN or 
directly with the U.S, Government, oppose 
a French withdrawal and consult with the 
French and British concerning further measures 
to be taken to safeguard the area from com- 
munist domination. 
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l0. In the event that it is determined, in 
consultation with France, that Chinese Com- 
munist forces (including volunteers) have | 
overtly intervened in the conflict in Indo- 
china, or are covertly participating to such 
an extent as to jeopardize retention of the 
Tonkin Delta area by French Union forces, 
the United States should take the following 
measures to assist these forces in preventing 
the loss of Indochina, to repel the aggression 
and to restore peace and security in Indochina: 

a. Support a request by France or the 
Associated States for immediate action by 
the United Nations which would include a 
UN resolution declaring that Communist 
China has committed an aggression, recom- 
mending that member states take whatever 
action may be necessary, without geographic 
limitation, to assist France and the Asso- 
ciated States in meeting the aggression. 

bD. Whether or not UN action is immedi- 
ately forthcoming, seek the maximum possible 
international support for, and partici- 
pation in, the minimum courses of military 
action agreed upon by the parties to the 
Joint warning, These minimum courses of 
action are set forth in subparagraph c 
immediately below. 

C. Carry out the following minimum 
courses of military action, either under 
the auspices of the UN or in conjunction 
with France and the United Kingdom and 
any other friendly governments: 

(1) A resolute defense of Indochina 
itself to which the United States would 
provide such air and naval assistance 
as.might be practicable, 

(2) Interdiction of Chinese Communist 
communication lines including those in 
China. | ' 

(3) The United States would expect 
to provide the major forces for task 
(2) above; but would expect the UK and 
France to provide at least token forces 
therefor and to render such.other assistance 
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as is normal between allies, and 
France to carry the burden of pro- 
viding, in conjunction with the 
Associated States, the ground forces 
for the defense of Indochina. 


ll. In addition to the courses of action 
set forth in paragraph 10 above, the United 
States should take the following military 
actions as appropriate to the Situation: 

a. If agreement is reached pursuant 
to paragraph 7-e, establishment in con- 
junction with the UK and France of a 
naval blockade of Communist China. 

D. Intensification of covert opera- 
tions to aid anti-communist guerrilla 
forces operating against Communist 
China and to interfere with and dis- 
rupt Chinese Communist lines of communi- 
cation and military Supply areas, 

c. Utilization, as desirable and 
feasible, of anti-communist Chinese 
forces, including Chinese Nationalist 
forces in military operations in South- 
east Asia, Korea, or China proper, 

d. Assistance to the British to 
cover an evacuation from Hong Kong, 
if required, 

e€. Evacuation of French Union civil 
and military personnel from the Tonkin 
Delta, if required. 


12. If, subsequent to aggression against 
Indochina and execution of the minimum necessary 
courses of action listed in paragraph 1l0-c above, 
the United States determines jointly with the UK 
and France that expanded military action against 
Communist China is rendered necessary by the 
Situation, the United States should take air and 
naval action in conjunction with at least France 
and the UK against all suitable military targets 
in China, avoiding insofar as practicable those 
targets in areas near the boundaries of the USSR 
in order not to increase the risk of direct 
Soviet involvement. 
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13. In the event the concurrence of the 
United Kingdom and France to expanded military 
action against Communist China is not obtained, 
the United states should consider taking uni- 
lateral action, 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff Act on NSC 124/2 


With Presidential approval of NSC 124/2 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had a firm governmental policy on which 
to base their planning. Moreover, they had successfully 
inserted into the new policy the consideration of uni- 
lateral action against a Chinese Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia, They therefore, on 29 August, directed 
CINCPAC to make unilateral plans, which, in addition to 
preparing for unilateral action, would develop a United 
States position in the event that an agreement for allied 
‘combined planning was reached. CINCPAC had previously 
been instructed to establish plans for a naval blockade 
of Communist China, for supporting participation of 
Chinese Nationalist forces in hostilities, for assisting 
in evacuation of the Tonkin Delta, and for military action 
against selected targets held by Communist China. He was 
now instructed: 


In order to be prepared to assist our 
Allies in war in defense of Indochina and 
approaches thereto, prepare plan for Air and 
Naval action against Communist Forces- and for 
action against Chi Communist communications 
lines and facilities operating in support of 
Communist Forces. 


He was to develop his plans under three assumptions: 
firstly, that the Korean Conflict was continuing and no 
FECOM naval forces would be available to him; secondly, 
that conditions in Korea would permit him to have limited 
naval forces from FECOM; and thirdly, that there was an 
armistice in Korea and FECOM naval forces above minimum 
FECOM requirements could be used in Southeast Asia. Im- 
plementation of his plans was to be undertaken only upon 
authorization by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


20. (TS) NSC 124/2, 25 Jun 52, same file, sec 31. 
2l. (TS) Msg, JCS 917321 to CINCPAC, 29 Aug 52, same 
file, sec 34, | 
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The plans called for in the Jcs instructions were 
capabilities plans, based on the forces available in 
the Pacific and Far Eastern areas. CINCPAC, however, 
requested authority to make plans based on the require- 
ments for the task contemplated. On 22 December the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff partially acceded to hig request, 


instructing Bim to make both capabilities and require- 
ments plans, 


The Five-Power Military Conference on Southeast Asia 


A few days after the promulgation of NSC 124/2 
United States representatives at a Tripartite Foreign 
Ministers Conference in London tentatively assented to 
nolding another Pive-power military meeting on the problem 
of Chinese Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. Mind- 
ful that the Five-Power Ad Hoc Committee had failed owing 


conclusions," which, if approved by the governments con- 
cerned, would permit the military representatives to pro- 
duce a useful report. The Joint Chiefs of Staff found, 
however, that the "provisional conclusions" expressed 
chiefly the usual British and French opposition to action 


desire for a combined command organization, Furthermore, 
the conclusions did not fit with the provisions of NSC 


conference, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended, a 
meeting of purely military representatives should be 
held, but only after preliminary agreement had been 
reached on terms of reference substantially conforming 
to the pattern of NSC 124/2,23 


But once again JCS resistance to a military meeting 
without agreed political guidance was overcome. At a 


aua ea IES: WOS2/ NCB. SinGat D2 Baie file, sec 35; 
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Defense-State conference on 16 July State Department 
representatives argued that a five-power military 
representatives conference would serve as "a step 
toward bringing the other powers to an acceptance 

of the United States concept of the solution to the 
problems incident to Southeast Asia” and that the 

terms of reference proposed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff could not be made acceptable to the other four.. 
powers. Faced with these arguments the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff consented to soften their position and agreed 
to more general terms of reference. According to these 
terms the conferees were to assume that the five powers 
nad jointly decided to take action against Communist 
China in the event of further Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion and that a joint warning had been issued to Peiping. 
From a purely military point they were to determine the 
collective military capabilities that might be made | 
available and to make recommendations on the feasible 
military courses of action for causing, the Chinese 
Communists to cease their aggression, 


On 6 October, their governments having agreed to. 
these terms of reference, the military representatives 
of the United Kingdom, France, Australia, and New Zealand 
met with the United States delegation, headed by Major 
General J. S. Bradley, USA, in Washington. After eleven. 
days of deliberation the conferees submitted a report 
containing over-all conclusions that conformed generally 
with JCS positions of long standing. The representatives 
agreed that: 


Air, ground and naval action limited only 
to the areas of aggression and contiguous areas 
of China offers little prospect of causing Com- 
munist China to cease its aggression. 

The imposition of a total sea blockade, in 
conjunction with /such action/ . . ., might have 
a significant cumulative effect. This course of ` 
action offers little assurance of forcing the 
Chinese Communists to cease aggression. 

A combination of all coercive measures in- 
cluding the defense of the areas of aggression, 


24. (TS) JCS 1992/174, 26 Jul 52, same file, sec 33. 
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interdiction of the lines of communication, a 
Yuli sea blockade and air attacks on all suit- 
able targets of military Significance in China, 
insofar as they are within the Allied capa- 
bilities, plus such reinforcements in time 

and scale as may be practicable in the immed- 
iate area, offers the best prospect of causing 
Communist China to cease an aggression. 


It was the opinion of Major General Bradley, ex- 
pressed in a separate report to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, that these conclusions represented a step forward 
irom positions established in the February Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee meetings. But it was apparent from the discus- 
sions, he said, that the agreement was forced by the 
terms of reference. When the representatives had at- 
tempted to settle on the strategy against Communist China 
that could be undertaken with the forces available tne 
British and French had displayed the same interests, 
attitudes, and fears described by Admiral Davis in 
February. Australia and New Zealand, not unnaturally, 
adhered in general to the United Kingdom position. 
Without agreements reached at a high political level, 
Major General Bradley concluded, or unless there were 
a decided change in United States policy, further five- 
power military kalks on Southeast Asia would serve no 
useful purpose,<¢ 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff Act on the Five-Power Conference 
Ee ven rower Conrerence 


Report 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred with Major 
General Bradley's opinion that further five-power mili- 
tary meetings were useless without prior jointly agreed 
political guidance, They were encouraged, however, by 
the conference report. They recommended to the Secretary 
of Defense that NSC 124/2 be amended to provide for 
securing assent "under the auspices of the United Nations 


25. (TS) Rpt of the Five Power Mil Conf on South 
Fast Asia, 17 Oct 52, same file, sec 34, 

26, (TS) Memo, Maj Gen J.S. Bradley to JCS, "Report 
of the Five Power Military Representatives Conference on 
Southeast Asia," 23 Oct 52, same file. 
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or in conjunction with France and the United Kingdom 
and any other friendly government" for undertaking the 
“combination of all coercive actions" set forth in the 


report as offering the best prospect of stopping Chinese 


Communist aggression. They also recommended that the 
report be used as a basis for securing international 
agreement on those actions, 


Turning to another item in the conference report, 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised Secretary Lovett that 
the French should be encouraged at every opportunity. to 
increase and speed the development of the native armies 
and supporting facilities in Indochina. the. five-power 


military representatives had concluded that the forces 
in Tonkin were insufficient to halt a massive Chinese 
attack, Under existing circumstances the only large 
scale reinforcements that could arrive in time to stop 
an invading army would have to come from United States 
forces in the Pacific and Far East. - And not only were 
facilities for basing United States air and ground 
forces lacking in Indochina, but commitment of such 
forces in that limited area would reduce capabilities 
for direct action against Communist China. The solu- 
tion, according to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, lay in 
building up indigenous combat forces to the extent 
necessary to meet the threat, and the French should 

be assisted and encouraged in carrying out this res- 
ponsibility.> | 


Like its predecessor, the Ad Hoc Committee Report, 


the Five-Power Conference Report expressed the desire 


of the British and French for some sort of staff agency 
to coordinate the planning of the five powers in South- 
east Asia. It also registered the opinion of the United 
states delegation that, insofar as American participation: 
was concerned, CINCPAC already had sufficient machinery 
for fulfilling the United States obligation to cooperate 
in the area. Since this was, of course, the position of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, they let the issue regs until 


French and State Department pressure revived it. 


"27. (TS) JCS 1992/191, 13 Nov 52, same file, sec 35. 
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Karly in December the French Government, through 
diplomatic channels, urged the United States Government 
to participate in a liaison Group drawn from the staffs 
of the British, French, and United States commanders in 
Southeast Asia. The French had accommodated themselves 
to the JCS views so far as to project purely liaison, 
rather than planning or operating, functions for the 
group. in passing the French proposal on to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the State Department expressed the 
view that "it would be advantageous to increase the 
effectiveness of military liaison arrangements among 
the countries: which have mitikary interests or com- 
mitments in Southeast Asia."< 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff thereupon agreed to the 
establishment of liaison machinery in Southeast Asia 
subject to three conditions. Firstly, it should permit 
participation "on an on-call and need to know basis," 
not only by each of the five powers, but by additional 
southeast Asian countries if this later appeared de- 
sirable. Secondly, it should allow representatives of 
any participating nation to communicate with repre- 
sentatives of one or more other nations either in person 
or through liaison officers, Necessary coordination 
Should be accomplished on a bilateral basis whenever 
possible. Finally, it should not result in the estab- 
lishment of any formal body or committee; there would 
be no need for regular meetings or for a permanent 
chair, 


On 27 February 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
acted on their decision. They instructed CINCPAC to 
invite the principal local military commanders of the 
other four powers to send representatives to an explor- 
atory meeting for the purpose of discussing liaison 
arrangements, g¢ Luding machinery for coordinating 
national plans, This directive led to the Five Power 
Military Representatives Conference at Pearl Harbor in 
April. 


29. (TS) Ltr, Matthews to Cabell, 9 Dec 52, same 
file, sec 36. 

30. (TS) Memo, Cabell to SecDef, "Machinery for 
implementing Five-Power Coordinations of Plans," 11 Dec 
52, same file. i 

31. (TS) Msg, JCS 932447 to CINCPAC, 27 Feb 53, same 
file, sec 38. 
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Undoubtedly the promulgation of NSC 124/2 was the 
most important development in United States policy 
toward Indochina in 1952. [In pursuing the objectives 
of that policy the United States Government, by the 
end of the year, was becoming more and more involved 
in the Southeast Asian struggle against Communism. 

It contrived, of course, to keep responsibility for 

the war in the hands of the French, it refused to be 
drawn into a combined military command in Southeast 

Asia, and it sidestepped any commitment to participate 

in a purely local defense of Indochina. Nevertheless, 
the United States had agreed to at least liaison arrange- 
ments for coordinating five-power planning in Southeast 
Asia. United States representatives were backing the 
French position on Indochina in the United Nations and 

in international conferences. They were assuring the 
French Government of continued American support of, and 
appreciation for, France's efforts in the war. Further- 
more, the Truman Administration was expanding the military 
aid program for Indochina and was publicizing its contri- 
bution to the war. By the time President Fisenhower 
entered the White House at least a part of American 
prestige rested upon French and Vietnamese success in 
Tonkin, 


American Public Opinion on Indochina 


At least one provision of NSC 124/2 was slighted 
during 1952. This was the obligation to educate the 
American people concerning the importance of Southeast 
Asia to United States security to prepare them for the 
courses of action contemplated by the National Security 
Council. True, government officials seized upon various 
occasions, such as international conferences, to make 
Statements on the subject. But these occasions were 
relatively few in number. It is apparent, after study 
of the New York Times and other news media, that no 
concerted effort was made to arouse public opinion. 

It may be that in an election year, with the unpopular 
Korean Conflict very much at issue, the Administration 
feared to present the public with the prospect of another 
armed action. Nevertheless, this failure was important 
for the future. In a progress report on NSC 124/2 pre- 
pared in August 1953, officials of the State and Defense 
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Departments estimated that there was as yet no indi- 
cation that public opinion would Support a contribution 
to the Indochina war other than the current type of aid 
program. United States military pareeci pasion. they 
said, would not be acceptable to the public,- 


Development of the Aid Program during 1952 


Throughout 1952 United States equipment supplied 
under MDAP passed in a steady stream over the docks of 
Saigon and Haiphong. A monthly average of approximately 
21,300 measurement tons of end items were shipped, ex- 
clusive of aircraft and vessels delivered under their 
Own power. The monetary value of this materiel was 
approximately $171,100,000. These deliveries brought 
the total of end items Shipped to Indochina between 
June 1950 and 31 December 1952 to 539,847 measurement 
tons with a value of $334,700,000. As of the end of 
1952 the total value of MDAP material programmed under 
the budgets for Fiscal Years 1950-1953 had risen to 
$775, 700,000.33 


No breakdown of statistics on major items of equip- 
ment shipped during 1952 is available. By the end of 
June 1953, however, the United States had Shipped to 
Indochina under-the MDAP 1,224 tanks and combat vehicles, 
20,274 transport vehicles, 120,792 small arms and machine 
guns, 2,847 artillery pieces, over 220 million rounds’ of 
small arms ammunition, and more than 5 million rounds of 
artillery ammunition. Also, 302 naval vessels ang 304 
naval and Air Force aircraft had been delivered, 3 Ob- 
viously, the United States contribution to the Indochina 
struggle was not a small one. 


32. (TS) Memo, Actg SecState and n pee to 


Exec Secy NSC, “Progress Report on NSC 124/2 -- United 
States Objectives and Courses of Action with Respect to 
Southeast Asia," 5 Aug 53, same file, sec 4b, 

33. (S) MDAP Status Report for the Month of January 
1993 


“3h. (S) MDAP Status Report for the Month of July 1953. 
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The Lisbon Program 


In addition to the regular MDAP end item shipments, 
a program for giving direct support to the French mili- 
tary budget was undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment early in 1952. In the autumn of 1951 the French 
announced that their financial difficulties would entail 
a cut in dollar imports, with resultant injury to their 
defense program, and to their heavy industry. 2 The - 
United States Government therefore decided to support 
the French budget to the extent of 200 million dollars 
by letting contracts in France, chiefly for end items 
to be used in Indochina. On 25 February 1952 a "memo- 
randum of understanding" on this matter was drawn up by 
French and United States officials at the Lisbon meeting 
of the NATO Council. Under this program Indochina was 
to receive materiel worth 126 million dollars, the re- 
maining 74 million dollars to be used for requirements 
in France itself. The French Government, however, con- 
Sidered that this permitted the release for Indochina 
of an equivalent from the French military budget, so 
that, in the French view, the entire 200 million dollars 
went for the support of the war.3 


By 31 December 1952, $127,100,000 worth of Lisbon- 
type aid had been programmed, and $47,100,000 worth had 
been delivered. In July the United States Government 
agreed to support the French Fiscal Year 1953 budget 
to the extent of $525,000,000, over half of which was 
to come from MDAP funds. It is not clear, however, 
what part of this sum was used for eaospsie and what 
part for French requirements in Europe. ¢ 


gp (TS) JCS 2099/171, 13 Feb 52, CCS 092 (8-22-46) 
sec 


36. (S) MDAP Status Report for the Month of March 
1952; (C) Msg, USEmb Paris to SecState, 3697, 29 Dec 52, 
in OMA files, Indochina 2a (1952). Twenty-three million 
dollars of the 126 million dollars for Indochina was 
spent in the United States for items that France could 
not supply. 

37. (S) MDAP Monthly Status Reports for the Months 
of November 1952 and January 1952. 
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The Pleven Proposal 


In early March the French Government intimated that 
it was not satisfied with the 200 million dollars promised 
at Lisbon. Unless additional aid was given, the Minister 
of National Defense wrote, France would have to cancel 
some of her intended military production then in progress, 
in May, M. Pleven, then Defense Minister, submitted a list 
of heavy items, the production of which he proposed the 
United States finance. The cost of this program was 
estimated at 623 million dollars. The United States Govern- 
ment, and especially its military services, were reluctant 
to expend so large a sum, but did promise 186 million 
dollars for the procurement of jet aircraft and ammunition. 
According to the MDAP Status Report for July 1952: 


The official reaction of the French to the U.S. 
position /was/ extremely unfavorable. President 
Auriol . . . expressed on two occasions to the JOs 
Special Representative in Europe (Ambassador William H. 
Draper, Jr.) his personal disappointment and said 
that the U.S. decision promised to create grave 
difficulties for France. . . . Mr. Pleven has stated 
that, as a result of the U.S, peenesons he may have 
no alternative but to resign.3 


Despite Gallic disappointment, in June 1953 French officers 
in Indochina admitted, inter se, that because of United 
States aid the French taxpayer was carrying .less of the 
burden of the war in 1953 than he had in 1952.39 


Equipment Shortages in Indochina 


French complaints about lagging MDAP deliveries 
generally subsided after the first few months of 1952. 


M. Letourneau, during a visit to Washington in June 


36. (S) MDAP Status Report for the Month of July 1952. 
39. (TS) Navarre Briefing Doc, Jun 53, in OMA files. 
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expressed to officials of the Department of Defense his 
satisfaction with the program except in, the troublesome 
categories of aircraft and spare parts.40 Throughout 

the year these items were in short supply in Indochina, 

and Air Force deliveries were behind schedule. Ammunition, 
too, was sometimes a problem. 


When French complaints about these shortages became 
less strident, General Brink, and later his successor, 
Brigadier General T.J.H. Trapneil, took up the chorus. 
As the autumn fighting season approached, MAAG Indochina 


began to bombard the Pentagon with requests to speed overdue 


deliveries. On 9 August General Trapnell sent a message 
to the Chief of Staff, Air Force, saying: 


Successful accomplishment of French Air Force 
mission of air superiority, interdiction, log opr 
of grd forces in Indochina is being threatened and 
jeopardized by lack of implementation of existing 
Air Force MDA programs. Generally, some C 47 maint 
Equip and sprares /Sic/7 have not been divr under 
FY 50 program, 35% of Tine items of FY 51 consist- 
ing primarily of comm equip; acft spares and acft 
maint equip, 30 of 7O acft programmed under FY 52 
program remain undlvr as well as the initial RG of 
acft spares... . The Army spt program curr con- 
tains no shortage items of critical nature however 
the ae Force program contains all above listed 
item,4+1 


As the year wore on such messages became more fre- 
quent. CINCPAC, too, added his voice in support of General 
Trapnell., On 27 September Secretary Lovett approved a _ 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff placing combat 
requirements for Indochina alongside requirements for Korea 
in first priority for allocation of equipment. Finally, 


O. (S) Memo for Rec by Ch, Liaison Div, OMA, "Con- 
ferences with Minister Letourneau and Members of His Staff, 
16-17 June 1952," nd, in OMA files, Indochina 2a (1952). 

41. (S) Msg, Trapnell MG 3824 A, to CSUSAF, DA-IN- 
170843, 9 Aug 52, same file. | 
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in late December, the Deputy secretary of Defense, 
William C. Foster, saw fit to admonish the Service 
secretaries: 


It has been brought to my attention, both as a 
result of my recent inspection trip to the Far East 
and by numerous communications from Department of 
Defense representatives and others, that tne MDA 
Program for Indochina may not be receiving proper 
emphasis. Specific instances of lack of support 
for this Program have generally been in the area 
of items to support maintenance activities, Spare 
parts and depot equipment, and in the delivery of 
Some types of ammunition. ... 

Because of the high priority assigned to the 
supply of materiel to Indochina, I consider that all 
requirements for this Program should be met on an 
urgent basis and that no delay in the delivery of 
major items of equipment, spare parts to support 
this equipment, and ammunition should be psrmitted 
by any of the Military Departments. ... 


Despite efforts to remedy the situation General 
Trapnell reported that, as of 1 January 1953, while Army 
and Navy deliveries were Seeds in good order, the 
Air Force MDAP stood as follows: 


Program ' -$ Complete 
HY -50 a 
PY gL 67% 
FY 52 22% 
FY 53 None 


The lag in deliveries was attributed in part to improper 
planning by the French and the MAAG in Indochina, but a 
good share of the responsibility was placed on the Military 


2. (S) Memo, Foster to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 
"Indochina Mutual Defense Assistance Program," nd, same 
file, i 

43. (S) Memo, Trapnell to Dir OMA, "Field Estimate 
of current and future effectiveness of the French Union 
Forces in Indochina," 22 Jan 53; same file, sec 2 (1953). 
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Departments for not placing proper emphasis on the pro- 
gram,4 French inefficiency also contributed much to the 
constant shortage of spare parts. Poor organization, 
poor training, lack of personnel, lack of an inspection 
system, no stock control system for spare parts, and lack 
of an aggressive attitude in correcting malpractices 
hampered French maintenance activities. All of these 
factors raised the French rate of utilization of spare 
parts to a level much too high according to American 
standards .45 


French Requests for Additional Aircraft 


When M. Letourneau talked with Department of Defense 
representatives during his June visit he asked not only 
for immediate shipment of aircraft already programmed but for 
additional aircraft, including transport, fighter, and 
light bomber types. U.S. Air Force officers, however, 
considered that instead of more aircraft the greatest 
French need was to improve the utilization rate of those 
they already had. The French were using their C-H7's only 
35 hours per month whereas the United States standard was 
100 hours monthly. French rates for fighters and bombers 
were Similarly low. The Air Force therefore declined to 
furnish more than ten out of sixty-nine B-26's requested 
by the French for Fiscal Year 1953. It refused to supply 
ten additional C-47's until the French had developed a 
basis.of justification for them. It turned down a request 
for a squadron of C-119's because Air Force officers ) 
thought the French were not prepared to maintain them. 
Finally, a request for jet fighters was refused on the 


. (S) Memo, DepAsst to SecDef for ISA to DepSecDef, 
"Indochina MDA Program," 16 Dec 52, same file, sec 2a 


1952) « 

\ 5. (S) Memo, Trapnell to Dir OMA, "Field Estimate of 
current and future effectiveness of the French Union Forces 
in Indochina," 22 Jan 53, same file, sec 2 (1953); (S) Memo ` 
for Rec by Ch, Liaison Div, OMA, "Conferences with Minister 
Letourneau and Members of His Staff, 16-17 June 1952," na, 
same file, sec 2a (1952); (C) Interv, Hoare with Cummings, 

l Nov 54, in JCS HS files. . 
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grounds that the French Air Forces were unopposed in 
Indochinese skies. The United States representatives 
agreed, however, to maintain the four French fighter 
squadrons by replacing worn-out jers with F-8F's and 
by providing attrition aircraft,46 


But these decisions were not final, even for 1952. 
On 14 August General Trapnell cabled that the French High 
Command was planning offensive operations, for the fall 
campaign, that required the dropping of three paratroop 
battalions in each operation, In order to carry out their 
plan, he said, the French would require additional trans- 
port planes, The Department of Defense, after careful 
study, decided that the French could use fifty additional 
C-47's, These aircraft were in short supply in the United 
States, but a solution to the problem was worked out in a 
conference among Army, Air Force, Department of State, 
and Department of Defense officials. Nine C-I7's were 
provided from France, 20 were diverted from the MDAP 
allotment to Belgium, and 21 were lent by the U.S. Air 
Force for about four months on Memorandum Receipt. 47 
When these transfers were accomplished, however, the 
French were so pinched for C-47's for crew training in 
France that the Department of Defense was obliged to 
lend them four eo acne planes intended for U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe. 


American Mechanics Go to Indochina 


As we have seen, the offensive planned by the French 
High Command in Indochina was not undertaken. The fifty 
C-47's were nevertheless used extensively in providing 
airlift in support of the Na San defense. They were, in 
fact, used so frequently that the limited French ground 


HO. (S) Memo for Rec by Ch, Liaison Div, OMA, "Con- 
ferences with Minister Letourneau and Members of His 
Staff, 16-17 June 1952," nd, in OMA files, Indochina 2a 


(1952) . 
7. (TS) Memo, Foster to JCS, “Requirement for 
Additional Transport Aircraft in Indo-China," 12 Sep 52, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 34. 

48. (TS) Msg, AFOMS-OP to Ch MAAG, France, AF-OUT- 
9100, 25 Nov 52, in OMA files, Indochina 2a (1952). 
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crews were unable to maintain them. . The French therefore 
asked that 150 U.S. Air Force mechanics be sent to Indo- 
china for one month to perform 50 and 100 hour checks on 
C-47's. This request was backed by both General Trapnell 
and Ambassador Heath, The United States Government 
responded by sending a mobile maintenance team of about 
28 men from the FEAF to perform direct maintenance on 
C-47's being used by the French forces, Tt sought to 
avoid bad publicity, however, by informing "all concerned" 
that the action was only a temporary augmentation of the 
MAAG for the purpose of training French ground crews and 
insuring the early return of the C-47's on loan. These 
men were to be withdrawn at the earliest possible date.49 


United States Offer to Train Vietnamese Forces 
nn ee VEE LO rain Vietnamese rorces 


The question of United States. participation in train- 
ing of the Associated States Armies was not much discussed 
in the halls of government during 1952. But, for the 
first time, it was considered seriously. On 8 April the 
Service Secretaries recommended to Secretary Lovett the 
consideration of a program "whereby an expanded MAAG 
would undertake the training and equiping of a national 
army capable at least of preserving internal security,"50 
Not long thereafter an offer of assistance in training 
was made. But, as Secretary of State Acheson later 
remarked: 


the French, always skittish over what they 
might regard as undue American interference, /did 
not take/ up this offer. Certainly it is not up 
to the Americans tg press on the French assistance 
along these lines,-1 


9. (TS) Doc C-54, Msg, Heath, 1149 to SecState, 5 Dec 
52, in (TS) Doe Hist of US Pol toward Indochina; (TS) Memo, 
SecAF to SecDef, 7 Jan 53, in OMA file "Indochina Maintenance 
Support Exercise"; (TS) Msg, OSD to Ch MAAG Indochina, DEF 
927097, 22 Dec 52, in OMA files, Indochina 2a(1952). 

50. (TS) Memo, SecA, SecNav, and Actg SecAF to SecDef, 
"Draft State Department Paper on Indochina dated 27 March 
1952," 8 Apr 52, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 28, 

51. (TS) Doc C-52, Summary Mns, "Ministerial Talks in 
London, June 1952," 14 Jul 52, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol 
toward Indochina. 
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Assessment of MDAP in 1952 
ee eee) Soe 


Although the handling of the MDA Program still left 
something to be desired, the United States, by the end 
or 1952, had given the French in Indochina equipment for 
ground, naval, and air forces far superior to that in the 
hands of the Viet Minh. Despite the hampering of air 
operations by shortages of planes and spare parts it would 
be difficult to support a contention that French forces 
would have done much better had those shortages not existed. 
Wedded to his barbed-wire entanglements, General Salan used 
his air force too often as a defensive arm. More French 
aircraft would have meant more Viet Minh casualties at 
Na San and the Black River. But it is doubtful, even had 
they all the planes they could man, that the French could 
have broken the Communist forces in a defensive operation. 
What seemed to be needed most in Indochina, and what the 
United States did not offer under MDAP, was guts. This 
is not to say that the French were cowards on the battle- 
field. On the contrary, their officers and men conducted 
themselves bravely in action. But they were not so brave 
at the planning board, partiy, perhaps, because they felt 
they were not being well-supported at home. 


the French Home Front Begins to Crack 


Throughout 1952 France's allies were disturbed by 
Symptoms of weakening in her determination to carry on 
the war. These symptoms were appearing not only in ` 
expressions of public opinion, but in parliamentary 
debates and even in statements by government officials. 


The number of Frenchmen, including politicians, who 
opposed the war seemed to be growing constantly. They 
based their position chiefly on four arguments. PUrscly 
they pointed to the drain on the French treasury and 
the resultant effect on France's economic condition in 
general. Secondly, they held that France could not 
afford any longer the losses of manpower represented by 
the casualties in her armed forces (the French claimed 
90,000, excluding Vietnamese, between 1945 and 1 October 
1952) 52 Thirdly, maintaining the bulk of the French 


Me a 


52. (NATO S) Summary Record of NATO Council Mtg, 
Paris, 16 Dec 52, in JCS records. 
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Army in Inđochina was holding up the development of 
French forces for NATO and delaying the establishment 

of an adequate defense organization in Europe. Finally, 
after the conclusion of the EDC Treaty in May, they 

argued that the prospect of German rearmament demanded 

the recall to France of the forces in Indochina. Other- 
wise, they said, Germany would become militarily strong 
while France remained weak in Europe. Such arguments 
appealed to segments of political opinion on the Right 

as well as on the Left, to conservatives who had supported 
the war as well as to Socialists who had opposed it. Most 
of all, they appealed to the almost universal French fear 
of Germany.23 


French Socialists and Communists had long urged © 
negotiations with the Viet Minh for ending hostilities. 
On the whole public opinion had given them little support. 
By 1952, however, an important part of the Radical 
socialist Party favored a political agreement with Ho Chi 
Minh. This faction was led by a former cabinet minister, 
Pierre Mendes-France, who as early as rede had expressed 
his opposition to continuing the war.54 At a Radical 
Socialist Congress in Bordeaux in October 1952, former 
Premier Edouard Daladier proclaimed that instead of wasting 
men and arms in Indochina France should be defending the 
French Union in peren Africa, an area far more important 
for her future. 


The defection of a large group of Radical Socialists 

from.the ranks of those who favored continuing the war 

was especially significant. The Radical Socialists had 
participated in the several Center-Right coalition govern- 
ments that, of late years, had been carrying the burden 

of the struggle in Indochina. They drew their support, 
traditionally, from the middle class and particularly from 
the intellectual professions, always an important factor 


23. The Economist (London), 5 Jan 52, p: 30; 5 Apr 52, 
‘pp. 4-6; 21I Jun 52, pp. 821-822. NY Times, 2 Jul 52, 
Pe 4i 31 Jul-52, pa 1; 19 Oct 952; p. 2 ~ 
i 54, Journal Officiel, Assem Nat, 18 Oct 50, pp. 7003- 
TOOH. ie a er eee 


55. L'tinformation Radicale-Socialiste, Oct 52, 
quoted in Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, p. 309, 
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in French public opinion. The growth of Mendes-France'!s 
following weakened the coalition governments and was a 
definite indication that France's will to fight was at 
least beginning to deteriorate. 


Barly in 1952 the British began to regard the French 
internal situation as serious in its possible effects on 
Southeast Asia. In March the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton sent an unofficial aide-memoire to the State -Depart - 
ment calling attention to recent statements of M. Letourneau. 
The Minister for the Associated States had said DUDALCI yy; 
in reply to a question whether or not the French were pre- 
pared to enter into discussions with the Viet Minh, that 
France could not on principle reject any opportunity to 
end hostilities. He had also indicated that France would 
not reinforce its troops in Indochina. This had followed 
a statement by Foreign Minister Schuman that France "would 
not refuse an accord which would put an end. to the con- 
flict under conditions which would be honorable for 
France."56 The British also felt there was reason to 
believe that French representatives had recently been in 
contact with the Viet Minh and, indeed, might be seeking 
Russian mediation, 


The United States Government, however, was not alarmed. 
The Joint Intelligence Committee advised the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that while there was a possibility of an eventual 
French withdrawal, the British estimate that it might be 
imminent was exaggerated. Reported French approaches to 
the Communists, they wrote, could not be confirmed. 
Furthermore, the factors disturbing the British had been 
considered in the preparation of a National Intelligence 
Estimate on 3 March in which United States intelligence 
experts had concluded that the French effort in Indochina 
would continue through mid-1952., This estimate was 


50. (TS) Copy of Unofficial Aide Memoire on "Indo- 
china" handed by member of Brit Emb to Asst SecState for 
Pay Eastern Affairs, 15 Mar 52, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 26; NY Times, 7 Jan 52, p. 4. | 
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projected through mid-1953 in another National Intel- 
ligence Estimate of 29 August.57 Ea 


Despite the fact that these predictions were borne 
out it is difficult to escape the conclusion, on the 
basis of hindsight, that the United States Government 
was overestimating the strength of French determination. 
American officials, while not ignoring the warning signals 
that were flashing, seem to have comforted themselyes with 
repeated assurances by the French Government that France 
would not give up the struggle. They realized of course, 
that if the situation in Indochina failed to improve, the 
French will and ability to continue resisting the Viet 
Minh would eventually weaken. They thus recognized that 
there was a limit to the time the French government would 
Nave to win the war before being faced with a collapse of 
the home front. But as late as June 1953 the belief was 
expressed, in a National Intelligence Estimate, that the 
French would maintain their current troop strength (and, 
by.implication, their position) in Andochina through mid- 
1954, albeit "without: enthusiasm. "58 And too seldom, 
during 1952, did United States officials, in planning for 
and supporting the Indochinese war, display the sense of 
urgency that would have been called for had the debacle 
of early 1954 been foreseen. 


57. (TS) Encl B to SM-762-52, Memo, Lalor to JCS, 
"Indochina," 22 Mar 52, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 26; 
(S) NIE 35/1, "Probable Developments in Indochina through 
mid-1952," 3 Mar 52; (S) NIE 35/2, "Probable Developments 
in Indochina through mid-1953," 29 Aug 52. : 


58. (S) NIE 91, "Probable Developments in Indochina 
through Mid-1954," 4 Jun 53. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE NAVARRE PLAN 


During 1953, while America's material support for the 
Indochinese war reached ever higher levels, the United 
States took on a large new commitment for financial aid 
to the French cause. It did so to give every. advantage 
and encouragement to a program of French military oper- 
ations that seemed to offer real hope of bringing the 
Indochina affair to a decisive conclusion. American 
officials acted also in awareness that the present oppor- 
tunity was probably their last chance to sustain a positive 
French effort. The resolute support given by the incum- 
bent French Government to its new commander in the field 
contrasted disturbingly with the steadily declining willing- 
ness of the French public to make further sacrifices and 
the talk of negotiated settlement that even the government 
leaders had taken up. 


The Main Course of United States Policy 


At the moment of the turn of the year, to be sure, 
policy development was in virtual suspension. France 
was once more without a government, until Rene Mayer won 
the endorsement of the National Assembly on 7 January 1953. 
The United States awaited the inauguration of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and his new administration later in 
the month. 


Dedicated to making a fresh and comprehensive approach 
to America's problems abroad, the Eisenhower Administration 
nevertheless faced the fact that the aims of the United 
states Government in Southeast Asia were hardly susceptible 
to fundamental revision, Reassessment would only high- 
light anew the national interests and purposes already set 
forth in the dossier of NSC papers that awaited the incoming 
officials. Indochina must be defended against Viet Minh 
domination. Unless the United States wished to assume the 
whole task its leaders must continue to work with and 
through the French. 
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For his part, Premier Mayer came to office in 
January 1953 pledged to lessen the burdens of France in 
Indochina by seeking greater help from the Atlantic 
allies. French spokesmen were intent on wringing every 
possible advantage from the resolution recently adopted 
by the North Atlantic Council. On 17 December 1952 that 
body had formally recognized that French resistance to 
aggression in Indochina made an essential contribution to 
the security of the free world and hence'deserved "con- 
tinuing support from the NATO governments." The United 
States had been a party to the North Atlantic Council 
action. When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Paris early in February he encountered a request 
for larger assistance "in order that France may carry out 
the mission devolving upon her in the common interests of 
the free world,"1 | 


For meeting French importunities the Secretary of 
State had at hand one telling and quite legitimate argu- 
ment, The American people had just installed an admin- 
istration pledged to government economy; that administration 
in turn had to deal with a Congress that was even more dis- 
:. posed to reduce expenditures abroad and jettison unpro- 
ductive programs. Therefore, to win authorization for 
additional American aid the French requests must in every 
case be backed by cogent justification and convincing per- 
formance in the field. 


At the moment the French could claim little military 
progress in Indochina. Acquiescence in the Viet Minh 
initiative in October 1952 had set the pattern for the 
remainder of the fighting season. Thereafter the French 
did little more than react to each new attack. The C-47 


— I. (U) Doe C-55, “Resolution on Indo-China Adopted 
by the North Atlantic Council on 17th December, 1952," 
and (TS) Doc D-4, Account of SecState Conversations in 
Paris, 2 Feb 53, sent Saigon as A-117, 5 Mar 53. Both 
in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina, 1940-1952. 
For quotation from French Govt Communique, 5 Feb 53, 

see Keesing's Contemporary Archives (London), vol. IX 
(1952-1954), p. 127404 (hereinafter: Keesing). For 
Mayer statement on assuming office, see ibid., p. 126744, 
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aircraft, originally gathered to permit aggressive oper- 
ations involving a 3-battalion drop, were soon fully 
employed in supplying isolated strong points, particularly 
the briskly defended bastion at Na San. 


While the French made much of the heavy losses their 
entrenched defenders had inflicted on the enemy, April 
1953 brought dramatic evidence that the Viet Minh still 
held the initiative. In an entirely new aggression whose 
international repercussions nearly carried the matter to 
the United Nations, enemy forces invaded Laos. Overrunning 
the two northeast provinces and Surging to within ten miles 
of the royal Laotian capital, they posed a threat to 
Thailand's border. By a major exertion the French command 
established strong points at the Plaine des Jarres and else- 
where in the path of the invaders. Logistical difficulties 
and the approach of the rainy season induced the Viet Minh 
to withdraw during May. 


Thus the military situation during the first part of 
1953 underscored the need for new measures and further 
effort. At the year's beginning officials in both Washing- 
ton and Saigon were considering means of enlarging the 
forces in Indochina. Since the political conditions that 
denied any increase in the French manpower contribution 
seemed inalterable, the troops would have to be Vietnamese. 
A project for placing 40,000 additional natives under arms 
received approval from the Franco-Vietnamese Military 
High Committee on 24 February 1953. After training and 
organization into light battalions the new forces would 
Pree veteran French and Vietnamese army units for an 
offensive role by replacing them in static defense posts. 
American officials saw the further advantage that every 
increase in the Vietnamese forces deepened the identifi- 
cation of the native population with resistance to the 
Viet Minh and hastened the time when the National Army 
might take over the exclusive defense of its country. 


Surveys conducted in Washington and by General 
Trapneli's MAAG organization in Saigon indicated that the 
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United States could readily find MDAP resources to pro- 
vide arms, ammunition, and other unit equipment for the 
additional battalions.? The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

endorsed the augmentation of the Vietnamese National 

Army. as an indispensible first step that. merited American 
support, but they listed other necessary measures as well. 
Pentagon officials generally were on guard against any 
French disposition to view the marshalling of more forces 
as the sole requirement for conclusion of the war. They 
emphasized that plans for aggressive use of the new 
battalions must form part of an integrated program encom- 
passing all military, political, economic, and psychological 
warfare means. From Saigon General Trapnell warned that 
the augmentation project would be of little worth unless 
coupled with a revitalization of the French training system 
and a genuine shift from defensive to offensive attitudes 
among French military planners and commanders. 


United States material support for the Vietnamese 
Army augmentation project began during March. If the 


©. (TS) "Report by the Ad Hoc Committee /Parrell Cmte7 
to the Assistant to the Secretary for InternaTtional i 
Security Affairs on Forty Additional Vietnam Battalions," 
nd, Encl to (TS) Memo, Kyes, Actg SecDef, to SecArmy, 

Navy, and Air Force, "Forty Additional Vietnam Battalions," 
19 Feb 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 37. App A to the 
Farrell Cmte Rpt was (TS) Ltr, Trapnell to Collins, 20 Dec 
52, which had precipitated the study. 

3. (TS) Memo, Collins to SecDef, "Broadening the 
Participation of the United States in the Indochina Oper- 
ation," 13 Mar 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 38. (TS) 
"French Strategic Concept of Operations in Indochina with 
General Discussion of Current and Long-Range Plans," 

Tab A to (TS) OSD ISA staff study, "Conversations with 

M., Letourneau, 1000, 27 March 1953, nd, "Washington Talks - 
March '53, Indochina - Letourneau," Alden files, OMA. 

(TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC to DEPTAR for DJS, MG 4482A, 17 Dec 
52, DA-IN-218456, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 36. 

H. (TS) Memo, Maj Gen G. C. Stewart, Dir OMA, to 
Asst SecDef ISA, "Augmentation of Vietnam Army," 23 Mar 
53, "Indochina 1953," Alden files, OMA. 
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French took the further steps that appeared necessary in 
American eyes, requests.for additional aid were to be 
anticipated. American leaders were prepared to consider 
such requests sympathetically, but insistence had grown 
Since the first of the year that the French must under- 
gird the situation by presenting a comprehensive plan for 
termination of the Indochinese hostilities within an ac- 
ceptable time period. l 


French spokesmen would have their opportunity later 
in March when Premier Mayer and his colleagues arrived in 
response to President Fisenhower's invitation to hold 
consultations in Washington. In preparation for this 
visit Secretary Dulles had pointedly informed the French 
officials of the American attitude. Continued stalemate 
in Indochina he termed unacceptable. The situation re- 
quired increased effort under a pian envisioning liquida- 
tion of the regular enemy forces within something like 
24 months. Stressing the legislative limitations on 
United States executive action, the Secretary declared 
that Administration spokesmen could forcefully present 
the need for appropriations to Congress only if they were 
convinced that a sound strategic plan for Indochina existed 
and would be energetically carried out. 


President Eisenhower was no less explicit during his 
first interview with Premier Mayer aboard the Williamsburg 
on 26 March. While he paid tribute to the valiant French 
defenders and reiterated the American Government's recog- 
nition that Indochina was a fighting front of prime 
significance in the free world's PaE to aggressive 
Communism, the President demanded a plan. In following 
sessions M. Jean Letourneau, Minister in charge of 
Relations with the Associated States, undertook to sketch 
at least the military portion of the French program. A 
rough cost estimate was submitted in writing; the Minister 
offered only his oral presentation of the strategic outline. 


5. (S) Doc D-5, Msg, Dulles to AmEmb Paris, 4907, 
19 Mar 53, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina, 
1940-1953, 
. (S) "Notes made by Assistant Secretary Frank C. 
Nash of Initial Meeting with the French (Mayer) Delega- 
tion,” nd, "Indochina 1953," Alden files, OMA. (TS) Doc 
D-7, Msg, Dulles to AmEmb Paris, 4992, 26 Mar 53, in (TS) 


.Doc Hist US Pol toward Indochina, 1940-1953. 
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The Letourneau Plan relied primarily on an expan- 
sion of the Vietnamese National Army during 1954 and 
1955 that would add some 80,000 to the 40,600 person- 
nel augmentation already scheduled for the current year. 
Completion of this program would raise the Vietnamese 
ground forces to at least 250,000 in 1955, exclusive 
of Suppletifs. Concurrently, operations would unfoid 
in three successive steps. While the recruits were 
being trained, regular French and native forces would 
pacify the regions outside the Tonkin Delta, working 
generally from south to north. Later the newly formed 
light battalions would begin occupying the cleared 
areas, releasing regular units for assembly as a strik- 
ing force in the. Delta. The last stage of the plan 
would see a powerful French Union army engaging and 
destroying the Viet Minh battle corps, compressed by 
the previous operations into northern Tonkin. This 
final drive might culminate in the spring of 1955. . 


The accompanying cost date displayed important 
gaps, but M. Letourneau's figures at least indicated 
that American aid was expected in providing equipment 
for the expanding Vietnamese armies. In addition, 
for 1954 and 1955 the fiscal account contained expen- 
ditures totalling more than 500 million dollars that 
were not covered by the French or Associated States 
budgets. The French voiced no formal request that 
the United States plan to assume these deficits, but 
their intentions were clear, 


At his final session with Premier Mayer on 28 March 
the President did not mask the disappointment with which 
American authorities viewed the Letourneau Plan, owing 


7. (TS) JCS 1992/214, 10 Apr 53, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 39. (TS) "Rough Cost Estimates submit- 
ted by Letourneau Group in Washington on 30 March 
1953 for Indo-China Effort 1953-55," nd, "Indochina 
1953," Alden files, OMA. (TS) Doc D-12 Msg, Dulles to 
AmEmb Saigon, 1967, 7 Apr 53, in (TS) Doc Hist of US 
Pol toward Indochina, 1940-1953. | 
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particularly to the slowness of its timetable. But Mr. 
Eisenhower emphasized that the United States remained 
eager to help; its officials would give the plan thorough 
study. Premier Mayer suggested that consultations between 
military technicians would be helpful, particularly in 
establishing more precisely the catalogue of material 
requirements. He invited the dispatch of a United States 
military mission to Saigon for this purpose. 


In their appraisal for Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson, the Joint Chiefs of Staff displayed marked 
reluctance to accept the Letourneau Plan as the best that 
coulda be hoped for. While they termed it "workable," the 
Joint Chiefs considered the plan deficient in aggressive 
spirit. The devotion of effort to clearing rear areas 
before concentrating for decisive blows against the main 
Viet Minh forces and supply lines in the north seemed to 
them rather like trying to mop up the water without turn- 
ing off the faucet. Early pressure against the enemy 
communications with Red China would be more useful than 
chasing guerrillas into the hills in central Annan, 
Further, the extensive French reliance on operations by 
units of battalion-size precluded the type of coordination 
and concentration of power that American military authori- 
ties wished to see. Finally, the Letourneau Plan did not 
appear to match the expansion of the Vietnamese Army with 
an equal emphasis on the training of native military 
leaders and the prompt transfer of responsibility to 
their hands. 


. The Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded, however, that 
the enlistment of larger Vietnamese forces was vital to 
this or any other plan for termination of the Indochinese 
hostilities. Hence they certified the troop augmentation 
phase of the program as deserving of United States material 
support. But the Joint Chiefs did not relax their demand 
for substantial improvement in the French strategic plan. 
They recommended that as much political pressure as ap- 
peared feasible be placed on the French to obtain a clear- 
cut commitment to modernize training methods, to expedite 
the transfer of responsibility to qualified native mili- 
tary leaders, and to seize the initiative and act out the 


- (S) Doc D-10, Msg, Dulles to AmEmb Paris, 5040, 
30 Mar 53, in same file. 
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plan with determined vigor, organizing where possible on. 
a regimental and divisional basis and giving special 
attention to cutting the enemy supply lines.9 


Negotiations carried on with the French by Secretary 
Dulles and other United States authorities a few days 
later disregarded the particulars but followed the spirit 
of the JCS recommendations. During these late April con- 
versations in Paris the Secretary of State reemphasized 
the a@ifficulties faced by Administration leaders and 
clearly implied that they despaired of making an effective 
appeal to the American Congress on the basis of the 
Letourneau program. But if the French offered an over- 
all plan for an additional effort in Indochina that the 
military advisors of the United States Government could 
endorse as having every reasonable chance of Success, the 
prospect of gaining a sizeable appropriation would | 
brighten. It was up to the French. "You help us to help 
you" was the Secretary's charge. Meanwhile the American 
negotiators gave notice that in view of critical French 
requirements arising from the enemy invasion of Laos the 
United States would immediately advance 60 million dollars 
in aid from the anticipated appropriations for Fiscal Year 


1954, 


Soon thereafter came the appointment of a new . 
Commander-in-Chief for Indochina, Lieutenant General Henri 


Navarre. Although the French pictured the relief of General 


9. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Proposed French Strate- 
gic Plan for the Successful Conclusion of the War in Indo- 
china," 21 Apr 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 40. 

10. (S) Doc D-13, "Bipartite U.S.-French Conversations, 
First Session--April 22, 1953," in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol 
toward Indochina, 1940-1953. Meanwhile the: Joint Chiefs 
restated their reservations about the Letourneau Plan with 
new emphasis at a meeting with USecState W.B. Smith, who 
relayed their expressions to Paris; (TS) Doc D-14, Msg, 
Smith to AmEmb Paris, TOPSEC 9, 24 Apr 53, same file. For 
account of the second bipartite session in Paris, 26 Apr 
53, see (S) Msgs, Amb Dillon, Paris 5672 to SecState, 

26 Apr 53, "Indochinese Problems (Fall Offensive 1953-54)," 
Alden files, OMA. 
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Salan as a routine rotation of assignments, the event had 

a decidedly favorable import for the United States desire 
to see the Letourneau Plan recast as a more aggressive 
concept. General Navarre arrived in Saigon during the 
latter half of May breathing a spirit of vigor and determi- 
nation reminiscent of Marshal de Lattre. 


Under this encouraging sign Defense officials in 
Washington readied the United States military mission to 
Indochina suggested by Premier Mayer in March. Assign- 
ment as head of the mission went to Lieutenant General 
John W. "Iron Mike" O'Daniel, Commander in Chief, United 
States Army, Pacific, whom the Joint Chiefs of staff named 
on recommendation of his CINCPAC superior, Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford. The terms of reference given General O'Daniel 
in June set the task of his small joint group at something 
more than the mere gathering of information. By "thorough 
discussion" the mission members were expected ‘to influence 
General Navarre and his subordinates to revise the 
Letourneau Plan along the more aggressive lines and with 
the accompanying measures that would meet the criticisms 
listed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Thus the result of 
its own efforts would largely control the mission's final 
estimate of the adequacy of French plans for Vee the 
war and the justification for further American aidq.il 


The outcome of the O'Daniel Mission marked it with 
every appearance of success. Following intensive inspec- 
tions, surveys, and discussions in Indochina from 20 June 
through 10 July 1953 the United States group repaired to 
Hawaii to write its report. Already cabled to Washington 
was the prime result of the visit--the Navarre Plan, which 
General O'Daniel described as "a new aggressive concept 


_ 11. (TS) Memo for Rec, Col E.H.J. Carnes, DSecy JCS, 
“Joint Political-Military Mission to Indochina," 29 May 
53. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Terms of Reference for 
Military Mission to Indo-China," 10 Jun 53. Both in CCS 
092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 42. (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 
"Terms of Reference for Military Mission to Indochina," 
12 Jun 53, same file, sec 43, 
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for the conduct of operations in Indochina."12 The 
Navarre Plan, which seemed almost a conscious, point-by- 
point disposal of the previous objections of United States 
military authorities, called for an immediate shift to the 
offensive. For the remainder of the rainy season it 
listed a series of local operations and increasing 
guerrilla warfare. Next, General Navarre schemed to 
anticipate and disrupt the Viet Minh fall campaign by 
loosing an offensive of his own in Tonkin ag early as 

15 September 1953, During the remainder of the fighting 
season he intended to operate aggressively, emphasizing 
attacks on the flanks and rear of the enemy and drawing 
Support from the recovery of a maximum number of units 
from areas not directly involved in the battle. The High 
Command would also apply itself to the progressive incor- 
poration of battalions into regiments and regiments into 
divisions, creating new Supporting units as needed, 
Further, General Navarre pledged to continue the develop- 
ment of the native armies and the transfer to their leaders 
of responsibility for the conduct of operations. 


General O'Daniel hailed the new plan as a design that 
would accomplish the decisive defeat of the Viet Minh by 
1955. A still more favorable outlook would result if 
General Navarre succeeded in the quest for additional 
French forces that now found him in Paris. General 

Navarre's personal qualities. and the air of confidence 
and energy that appeared to surround the new high command 
had impressed General O'Daniel greatly. Subsidiary agree- 
ments providing for additional United States intelligence 
activity in Indochina, timely Sharing of French operational 
plans with General Trapnell'ts MAAG organization, and a 
modest beginning at American participation in improvement 
of the French training system only deepened the impression 
of willing cooperation and receptiveness to advice, Ags 
a final evidence of French Sincerity the mission chief 
noted that General Navarre and other high officers had 
repeatedly invited him to return in a few months "to wit- 
ness the progress we will have made." General O'Daniel 


l2. (TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC sgd O'Daniel to CINCPAC, 
301148Z Jun 53, readdressed by CINCPAC to CNO as 0304012 
Jul 53, same file. (TS) "Report of the U.S. Joint Military 
Mission to Indochina, 15 July 1953," same fale, BP pt 9: 
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recommended that a follow-up mission under his leadership 
be scheduled.1 


General Navarre and his plan inspired confidence and 
conviction in Paris as well. Presentations made during 
his July visit induced the home authorities to adopt the 
Navarre concept as official policy. Thus the recently 
invested government of Premier Joseph Laniel stood com- 
mitted to enlarged effort and active pursuit of victory 
in Indochina. What was the more extraordinary, it backed 
this commitment with indications of willingness to send 
out additional forces from Metropolitan France, to the 
number of nine infantry battalions plus certain supporting 
units. 


But all depended on increased assistance from the 
United States. Commanding no. more secure base in the 
National Assembly than its numerous predecessors, the 
Laniel government could not face the political hazards of 
such a course without very substantial American support 
of the French budget, far exceeding the current arrange- 
ments. When Premier Laniel first broached the matter to 
Washington late in July he mentioned a figure in the 
neighborhood of 400 million dollars. The sum reflected 
not merely the heightened cost of the war owing to acti- 
vation of the Navarre Plan but the further fact that at 
this very time the French military budget, of political 
necessity, must be reduced, France would commit more men, 
but less money. Before objection could be voiced the 
Premier turned quickly to Sketching the unpalatable alter- 
native. Unless the additional funds were forthcoming, he 
said, the only prospect was for eventual French withdrawal 
from Indochina, with Hee only unsettled questions being 
the method and date,l 


The United States Government faced a crucial decision. 
Yet the very statement of the problem's conditions virtu- 
ally dictated the answer. American officials recognized 


13. (HS) "Report of U.S. Joint Military Mission to 
Indochina, 15 July 1953," same file. 

14. (TS) Doc D-36, Msg, Amb Dillon, Paris 370 to Sec 
State, 29 Jul 53, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indo- 


China, 1940-1953. 
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the Laniel government as.'the first in seven years that 
seemed prepared to make the exertion necessary to bring 
victory in Indochina. And if that happy outcome could be 
achieved, a most favorable train of .consequences would 
follow. Leaving Southeast Asia secure against any but a 
major Communist aggression, the French might turn their 
full attention to European and domestic problems. Relief 
from the long drain of the Indochinese war should permit 
restoration of French financial Stability, end the pro- 
tracted vacillation over Joining the European Defense 
Community, and allow France to assume a confident and 
active role in the councils of the free world coalition. 


Against this bright picture American officials placed 
the somber conclusion that the Laniel regime was almost 
certainly the last French government from which a positive 
approach to the Indochinese conflict could be expected, 

If Premier Laniel's effort failed, the mounting popular 
and parliamentary sentiment in France in favor of some 
Kind of negotiated peace would Surely find expression in 
the policy of the next cabinet. Any settlement negotiated 
under such conditions could hardly fail to spell the 
eventual loss of all Indochina to Communism and confront 
United States policymakers with the Still more momentous 


a of whether to intervene with force in Southeast 
Asia, 


Costly though it would be and undeniably surrounded 
by risk, full support of the Laniel-Navarre program seemed 
the.only course compatible with the interests of the United 
States. The National Security Council on 6 August 1953 
agreed to recommend such a policy, providing the Department 
of State, the Foreign Operations Administration, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were willing to affirm that the 


French program held promise of success and could be imple- 
mented effectively. 1l6 


. (TS) Rpt by State Dept, "Further United States 
Support for France and the Associated States of Indochina," 
Encl to (TS) Memo, Exec Secy NSC to NSC, same subj, 5 Aug 
53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec X4, 

16. NSC Action No. 874, set forth in (TS) "Record of 
Actions by the National Security Council at its One. Hundred 
and Fifty Eighth Meeting, August 6, 1953," CCS 334 NSC 
(9-25-47) sec 11. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff five days later advised 
the Secretary of Defense that “rf vigorously pursued 
militarily in Indochina and Supported politically in 
France" the Navarre Plan did offer sufficient promise of 
Success to warrant American:aid. But the record of French 
performance suggested caution in accepting declarations of 
intention at full value. T Joint Chiefs urged that 
American material and financy 1 support be conditioned on 
demonstrated French adherencé&to the plan and continued 
willingness to receive and act upon U.S. military advice,17 


During the week following their submission of the 
li August recommendations every member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff except Air Force General Nathan F. twining yielded 
place to a successor. Admiral Radford assumed the duties 
of Chairman while General Matthew B. Ridgway became Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, and Admiral Robert B. Carney appeared 
as the Chief of Naval Operations. 


Before: the month's end the new Joint Chiefs acted to 
head off Secretary Wilson's transmittal to the State De- 
partment of the views of their predecessors. It was not 
merely that they wished to add an observation on the vital 
need for creating a political situation in Indochina that 
would provide the natives with incentive to give whole- 
hearted support to the French, Reports received from 
General Trapnell and the service attaches in Saigon re- 
garding the lanquid pace of Navarre Plan implementation 
nad convinced the new military leaders that even the 
qualified endorsement given by the previous JCS group had 
been too favorable. Given the fading hope that the French 
command was really going to act with energy and’ dispatch, 
their assessment of the plan's promise of success would no 
longer allow them to say "Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believe . . . that the necessary support should be 
provided... ." The word would have to be "Neverthe- 
less "18 


17. (TS) Memo, Bradley to SecDef, "The Navarre Con- 
cept for Operations in Indochina," 11 Aug 53, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 44, | 

18, (TS) Memo, Radford to SecDef, "The Navarre Con- 
ae Operations in Indochina," 28 Aug 53, same file, 
sec 45, 
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Among other things General Trapnell had reported pro- 
found doubt that the French had either the intention or 
the capability of mounting the major offensive: listed for 
15 September. Most’ successful of the well-publicized’ ` 
operations General Navarre had carried out so-far had been 
the 2-bpattalion paratroop raid on the enemy supply: center 
at Lang Son in July. The MAAG Chief felt that while this 
strike and operations in the Quan Tri and Phan Thiet .areas 
had improved morale and helped instill an aggressive spirit, 
the results in terms of destroying enemy potential 
and wresting initiative from the Viet Minh had been negli- 
gible. All three attaches concurred in his’ statement that 


the French appeared.to have no plans for a general fall 
offensive.19 


These views were confirmed on 1 September when General 
Navarre submitted a new timetable that hardly bore out his 
previous vows to seize the initiative and operate aggressive- 
ly. If the enemy attacked in late September or early 
October the French and Associated States forces would 
counterattack. In the event no Viet Minh drive developed, 
the French command would launch a diversionary operation. 
The general offensive against the enemy battle corps was 
now scheduled for October 1954. It appeared that General 
Navarre intended to piece out the 1953-1954 fighting season 
with limited-objective local offensives designed to keep 
the enemy off balance while waiting for French reinforce- 
ments and the activation of newly-trained Vietnamese 
units; 2° 


Into the various U.S. Government consultations during 
the first days of September 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
carried their concern over the modest progress and appar- 
ently waning enthusiasm of the French command. But the 
fact remained that the Laniel-Navarre program offered a 
chance--and a last chance at that--of putting the Indo- 
chinese war on the right track. It could be HORSE that 


~~ 19. (TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC, MG 1442A to CINCPAC, 
24 Aug 53, DA-IN-299535, "Navarre Letter - Actions Taken," 
vol I, Alden files, OMA. 

20, (TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC, MG 1488A to CINCPAC; 1° Sep 
53, DA- IN-1796 (2 Sep 53), "Indochinese Problems (Fall: 
Offensive 1953-54) ," Alden files, OMA. 
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the assurance of wholehearted support from the United 
States would banish General Navarre's hesitation in 
carrying forward his plan.2 | 


On l September the French Government Submitted its 
formal statement of the Indochine program and the request 
for U.S. assistance on which it depended. The total figure 
now stood at 385 million dollars. Building on its previ- 
ous consideration of the matter the National Security 
Council on 9 September recommended to the President that 
the United States grant additional assistance to France 
in an amount not exceeding 385 million dollars, on certain 
conditions. The French Government must give assurances 
that it was determined to put the Navarre Plan promptly 
into effect and pursue it vigorously, without at the same 
time retreating Substantially from its NATO commitments 
in Europe. The government must further undertake to pro- 
vide a full record of aid expenditures and agree to take 
into account the comments and advice of American military 
authorities on campaign plans in Indochina. In the realm 
of political action assurance was demanded that the French 
would press forward with their program for granting entire 
independence to the three Associated States. The French 
must regard the 385 million as the final dollar contribu- 
tion during 1954 and must recognize the right of the 
United States to terminate its aid upon invalidation of 
any of the above understandings ,22 


2l. (TS) Notes, State-Jcs Mtg, 4 Sep 53, files D 
secy JCS. (TS) State Dept Memo, R.B. Knight to MacArthur, 
"Comments on Supplementary French Material on the Navarre 
Plan," 3 Sep 53, Encl to (TS) Memo, Secy JCS to Twining, 
Ridgway, and Carney, 3 Sep 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 45, 

22. (TS) Rpt by State Dept, “Assistance for Indochina," 
Encl to (TS) Memo, .Exec Secy NSC to NSC, "Further United 
States Support for France and the Associated States of 
Indochina," 8 Sep 53, same’ file. NSC Action No. 897, set 
forth in (TS) "Record of Actions by the National Security 
Council at its One Hundred and Sixty First Meeting, 
September 9, 1953," CCS 334 NSC (9-25-47) sec 12. 
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- Presidential approval followed, and by 29 September 
a formal agreement incorporating these points had been 
worked out between French officials and the American 
. Ambassador in Paris.2@3 In giving particular attention to 
accounting safeguards surrounding the actual transfer of 
funds from one government to the other the agreement's 
terms reflected American determination not to become 
involved again in anything resembling the Lisbon aid grant 
of 1952. Unsatisfactory experience and considerable Con- 
gressional. criticism had followed that earlier venture, 
because by making an unconditional lump sum contribution 
to the support of the French budget U.S. officials had left 
themselves no means of checking the money's final dis- 
position. This time the U.S. representatives took pains 
to make clear they were agreeing to finance a specific 
action program--the Navarre Plan--up to an agreed doilar 
figure. Payment would proceed in instaliments, taking the 
form of reimbursement of the French Treasury for certified 
expenditures as they occurred. Subsequently it took © 
experts of the two governments until early March 1954 to 
work out the detailed accounting procedures the United 
States required.2 


23. (S) Doc D-46, "US-French Supplementary Aid Agree- 
ment on Indochina," and (U) Doc D-47, State Dept Press 
Release No. 529, "Joint Communique Issued by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and France," 30 Sep 53, both 
in E Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina, 1940-1953. 

24. (TS) Doc D-42, Msg, Dulles to AmEmb Paris, 808, 
9 Sep 53, in same file. Some of the sharpest criticism 
of Lisbon type aid appeared in the report of a survey 
team, sponsored by Senator Styles Bridges, that the 
Senate Appropriations Cmte had sent to Paris. News ac- 
counts of the report carried the heading "Senate Study 
Asserts France is Substituting Aid for Taxes"; NY Times, 
13 Jul 53, pp. 1, 18. After a strong attempt during 
1953, OMA/OSD officials gave up the attempt to identify 
and account for end-items purchased with Lisbon funds and 
shipped to Indochina by the French; (C) MR by R.N. Lind, 
nd /Jan 5427, "Indochinese Problems (Fall Offensive 1953- 
54)," Alden files, OMA, 
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Even before the Paris agreement was completed 
Washington officials had plunged into the exacting series 
of resurveys, adjustments, and negotiations necessary to 
produce the pledged 385 million dollars. The Congress 
had already adjourned; in any event seeking a supplemental 
aid appropriation on the Hill would have introduced worri- 
some uncertainties and delays. The job must be done by 
applying executive decision to the reassignment of funds 
already in hand. Fortunately a previous decision had 
already set aside 100 million dollars from the current 
MDAP appropriation for just such a contingency; Other 
large sums could be recovered by stringent rescreening 
throughout the foreign assistance program, relying finally 
on a liberal interpretation of the President's authority 
to shift funds under the Mutual Security Act.25 


Discretion no less than legal requirement imposed 
the necessity of informing and consulting Congressional 
leaders regarding the new commitments to France. The 
President's acceptance of the NSC recommendations involved 
an important change in the orientation of the foreign 
assistance program from what had been explained and defended 
before legislative committees during the recent session, 
and the program would undoubtedly generate large further 
requests for appropriations during the coming year. Con- 
sultation now might assure future Support, and careful 
explanation might lessen discontent over the apparent dis- 
crepancies between Congressional intent and the actual 
purposes to which some of the funds were now assigned. 
Whereas a very large portion of the present grant was 
earmarked for the payment and rationing of Vietnamese 
troops, legislative leaders had hitherto insisted that U.S. 
aid dollars be expended primarily for "shot and shell," 
Administration spokesmen would also wish to explain that 


25. (TS) MR by Col J.G. Anding, "Indochinese Special 
Program," 4 Sep 53, "Indochinese Problems (Fall Offensive 
1953-54)," Alden files, OMA. Means of financing the grant 
and the need for clearing with Congressional leaders were 
discussed in Ann B to (TS) Rpt by State Dept, "Assistance 
for Indochina," Encl to (TS) Memo, Exec Secy NSC to NSC, 
"Further United States Support’ fér France and the Associated 
i of Indochina," 8 Sep 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 
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concern for proper accounting of the funds had led them to 
channel all the additional assistance for the Indochinese 
forces through the French Government. Congressional opin- 
ion in the past had strongly favored bypassing Paris to 6 
award more aid directly to the three Associated States.< 


While these preparations and readjustments continued 
in Washington, the October reports of American military 
observers in Indochina took on a Somewhat more encouraging 
tone. True, the intention of Speeding the transfer of mili- 
tary responsibility to Vietnamese authorities had received 
a serious setback. Having taken over the occupation of 
the supposedly quiet Bui Chu sector in the Tonkin Delta, 
light native battalions experienced a severe defeat in Sep- 
tember when regular Viet Minh units re-entered the area. 
Control was returned to the French command, the morale of 
the new national army suffered, and charges and recrimi- 
nations over the affair left considerable bitterness between 
the French and Vietnamese. It was disturbing, too, to find 
General Navarre disclaiming any agreement with General 


O'Daniel to welcome ths establishment of a small Wea. Intels 
ligence team in Hanoi.<f 


In most other respects, however, the observers reported 
modest progress. The activation of Vietnamese units was 
actually ahead of schedule, and elements of the promised 
French reinforcement had begun to arrive, including one 
battalion transferred -with American assent from Korea, 
Unhampered by any extensive enemy activity at the opening 
of the fighting season, General Navarre had been able to 
launch Operation MOUETTE, an excursion in force southward 
Prom the Delta in the direction of Thanh Hoa. While General 
Trapnell discounted the French claim that MOUETTE had 


26. Ibid. (C) Memo, N.E. Halaby, DepAsst SecDef (ISA) 
to Stassen, Dir FOA, "Consultations with Senator Homer 
Ferguson in Detroit," 14 Sep 53, "Indochina Problems (Fall 
Offensive, 1953-54)," Alden files, OMA, 

27. (TS) Msg, CH MAAG IC, MG 1766A, to CINCPAC, DA-IN- 
17890, 31 Oct 53. (C) Msg USARMA Saigon, OAEMA MC 299-53, 
to CSUSA for G-2, DA-IN-16870, 23 Oct 53.° Both ‘in 
"Indochina 1953," Alden files, OMA, (S) Geneva Conf Back- 
ground Paper, Indochina Chronology, pp. 80-81. 
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inflicted serious loss and disruption of plans on the enemy, 
he at least saw signs that an offensive attitude was gain- 
ing impetus at all levels of the French command. 


Although halting and deficient in spots, the Navarre 
Plan was recognizably in operation in October 1953. As 
the great new contributions of American aid came to bear 
in the approaching months, it might yet be pressed to ful- 
filiment. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff had been closely involved 
in the months-long U.S. endeavor to commit the French to 
an Indochina plan holding reasonable promise of success. 
But the comments and evaluations they had supplied repre- 
sented only part of the Joint Chiefs! attention to the 
Indochina problem. Besides making numerous detailed deci- 
sions regarding the aid program, yet to be recounted, their 
responsibility included planning for contingencies other 
than the successful conclusion of the war toward which the 
main American effort was directed, 


Late in January 1953, the Joint Chiefs of Staff set 
in motion a study of possible U.S. military action to 
prevent the overrunning of Indochina by Communist forces, 
should the French find it necessary to withdraw.29 Before 
the final paper reached them at mid-year, the Joint Chiefs 
nad undertaken several other broadly related considerations. 


During early April 1953, the Five-Power Conference of 
military commanders with responsibilities in Southeast 
Asia, occurred at Pearl Harbor. The conference report rec- 
ommended the establishment of a formal and continuous rela- 
tionship among designated military representatives of the 
five nations, who would be charged with coordinating the 
plans produced by each of the parties for the defense of 
Southeast Asia. With the approval of the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, late in May, 
authorized American participation in the proposed machinery 


28. (TS) Msg, CH MAAG IC, MG 1609A, to CINCPAC, DA-IN- 


9615, 1 Oct 53 , CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 46. (TS) Msg, 
CH MAAG IC, MG 1766A, to CINCPAC, DA-IN-17890, 31 Oct 53, 
"Indochina 1953," Alden files, OMA. 

29. (TS) Memo, Secy JCS to JSPC, "Possible Military 
Courses of Action in Indochina," 23 Jan 53, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 37. 
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and named Admiral Radford, Commander in Chier, Paciere. 
as the U.S. Military Representative,30 ` 


The new arrangement added a further dimension to the 
important planning responsibilities already assigned to 
CINCPAC. Admiral Radford was even then completing the 
series of CINCPAC Operation Plans called for by the JCS 
directive of the previous December, and he continued to 
give close attention to developments in Indochina. 31l 
indeed, the Joint Chiefs had completed their action on the 
Five-Power Conference report under ¡strong urging from 
Admiral Radford that the critical situation introduced by 
the Viet Minh invasion of Laos made imperative an immediate 
start on coordinated Southeast Asia planning. 32 


Admiral Radford's grim estimates undoubtedly influ- 


enced the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral W.M. Fechteler, 


toward the expression of concern he made on 5 May over the 
danger to the security of all Southeast Asia inherent in 
the Laotian crisis. On that day, Admiral Fechteler asked 
for study of what action the United States could take to 
prevent spread of Communist control over the area. 


30. (S) JCS 1992/218, 29 Apr 53; (S) Rpt, "Conference 
of Representatives from the Principal Military Authorities 
Representing Australia, France, New Zealand, United Kingdom 
and the United States in the Southeast Asia Area, Pearl 
Harbor, 6-10 April 1953," nd. Both in same file, sec 40. 
(TS) Memo, Fechteler to SecDef, "Implementation of Measures 
for Coordination of Five-Power Southeast Asia Plans," 6 May 
53; (TS) Msg, JCS to CINCPAC, JCS 939436, 21 May 53. Both 
in same file, sec 41. 

31. (TS) Msg, JCS 927061 to CINCPAC, 22 Dec 52, same 
file, sec 37. For CINCPAC Operation Plan Nos. ere 4O- 
53A, and 44-53, all issued during Jun 53, see CCS 381 
(4-16-49) BP pt 2. 

32. (TS ) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO and JCS, 032130Z May 53, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 41, 

33. (TS) Memo, Fechteler to JCS, "Current Situation 
Southeast Asia," 5 May 53, same file. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC 
to CNO, 271130Z Apr 53, same file, sec 40. Adm Radford 
had just completed a visit to Indochina. 
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The resulting paper presented a catalogue of measures 


- for discussion rather than a single recommended course 


and hence ranged freely over all the possibilities, includ- 
ing U.S, armed intervention. it omitted previous qualifi- 
cations about using "as much pressure as.is feasible" and 
listed biuntly all the measures the United States might 
demand of the French to improve their capabilities in 
Indochina. These included transferring at least two French 
divisions to Indochina, expediting the revision and aggres- 
sive implementation of present campaign plans, following 
U.S, suggestions for expanding and modernizing training, 
and improving the low rate of aircraft utilization by 
assigning more French Air Force personnel to Indochina 

and hiring civilian flight and maintenance crews. As a 
further step short of intervention, the United States might 
insist on direct participation in both training and opera- 
tional planning. Anticipating by more than four months the 
actual developments of the coming autumn, the JCS paper 
suggested speeding and increasing the American aid program 
and issuing a minority political announcement that would 
stress the U.S. interest in Southeast Asia and OAC ae 
concern over continued Communist moves in the area.3 


Complementary to these brusque considerations were 
the plans for U.S. military action should the French with- 
draw, kaken up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff a few weeks 
later. Feeling assured that the Viet Minh alone did not 
have the military capability of driving the French out, 
the Joint Chiefs recognized two conditions under which 
withdrawal might take place. Intervention by the Chinese 
Communists might force an evacuation, or political deteri- 
oration in France could bring a government decision to 
abandon the Indochina struggle. 


In the latter situation several alternatives would 
lie open to American decision. The United States might 
deploy its own and available Allied forces to Indochina in 
sufficient strength to take over entirely the former 
French objective of "reducing Communist activity to the 
status of scattered guerrilla bands." Or the United States 
might employ only enough ground forces to hold critical 
Strong points vacated by the French, while providing air 
and naval support for such operations as the Vietnamese 
National Army might undertake. In either case, intensified 


34, brs JCS 1992/220, 8 May 53, same file, sec 41. 


35. (TS) JCS 1992/227, 22 Jun 53, amended by Dec On, 
2 Jul 53, same file, sec 43. 
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development of the native forces would continue under 


strong American tutelage, and the second alternative placed 


reliance in the ultimate capability of the Vietnamese 
Army to destroy the Viet Minh. 


Hopefully, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that 
French withdrawal might not occur until the expansion of 
native forces had reached an advanced stage. In that l 
event, the United States might be able to forego the com- 
mitment of ground troops and achieve results by providing 
air and naval support, or logistic support, for the 
Vietnamese operations, always assuming U.S. participation 
in an intensified training effort. 


The stiil graver possibility of intervention in force 
by the Chinese Communists necessarily led the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff into broader considerations. They could not 
escape the conclusion: that if Red Chinese aggression drove 
the French to withdraw there was no feasiblé course of 
military action that the United States could take in 
Indochina to prevent Communist forces from overrunning the 
country. Military opinion held that even the extension 
of full U.S. and Allied counteraction to the portion of 
China contiguous to the Tonkin border would not suffice to 
halt the aggression. ‘If it wished to succeed, the United 
States must contemplate applying all available coercive 
measures against the Chinese mainland, including naval 
pace sage and air attack on all targets of military signif- 
icance. i 


Preventing the Far Eastern situation from reaching so 
serious a state as this was a prime objective of American 
policy. The U.S. Government had encountered continued 
French and British reluctance to subscribe to a joint dec- 
laration advising Red China that any further acts of 
aggression would call forth a united retaliation that 
might not observe geographic limitations such as those 
imposed on the Korean action. Secretary Dulles found that 
more' general warnings were easier to arrange. Both the 
Franco-American communique at the close of Premier Mayer's 
visit in March 1953 and the public declarations of the July 
conference of British, French, and U.S. Foreign Ministers 


36. Ibid. (TS) JCS 1992/187, 28 Oct 52, same file, 
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had cautioned the Chinese Communists not to use a Korean 
armistice as an opportunity to gather forces for some 

other adventure in Asia.35/ On 2 September the American 
Legion Convention in St. Louis heard Secretary Dulles 
deliver a more pointed admonition to the. rulers of 
Communist China. After repeating President Eisenhower's 
statement that "any armistice.-in Korea that merely released 
aggressive armies to attack elsewhere would be a: fraud," 
the Secretary turned to the risk that "as in Korea, Red 
China might send its own army into Indochina," 


The Chinese Communist regime should realize that 
Such a second aggression could not occur without 
grave consequences which might not be confined 

to Indochina. I say this soberly in the interest 
of peace and in hope of preventing another aggres- 
sor miscalculation. 3 


In issuing a unilateral U.S. warning against further 
incursions in Southeast Asia, Mr. Dulles discretely gave 
the Red rulers only an oblique view of American military 
strategy. Whereas the Secretary suggested that retalia- 
tory action might not be limited to indochina, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had concluded that such action could not 
be so confined. 


The French and Indochinese Political Scenes 
ae rrencn ana inagochinese Political Scenes 


A turbulent year in the politics of both France and 
the Associated States opened in January 1953. During that 
month the election of village councils throughout the pac- 
ified areas of Viet Nam marked a first step toward the 
establishment of democratic institutions. Participation 
by 80 percent of the eligible voters indicated a high 


37. (U) Doc D-9, State Dept Press Release No. 160, 
"Communique on United States-France Talks," 28 Mar 535 and 
(TS) Doc D-32, Msg, Dulles to AmEmb Paris, 158, 14 Jul 53. 
Both in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina 1940-1953, 
(S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina Chronology, p.79. 

38. (U) Doc D-39, State Dept Press Release No. 469, 
"Address by the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, Before the American Legion... , September 2, 1953,” 
i Sep 53, in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina, 
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level of political interest and a clear rejection of, the 
Communist call for an election-boycott. The results, how- - 
ever, showed no striking gain in popular support for the 
Vietnamese government currently sponsored by the French. 3 


In Cambodia, January found King. Norodom Sihanouk dis- 
solving the National Assembly, arresting "“obstructionist" 
delegates, and assuming personal direction of tne govern- 
ment. The monarch then plunged into a year-long course 
of unpredictable behavior that included explosive press con- 
ference statements in New York, a week of self-imposed exile 
in Thailand, and the filing of numerous demands and protests 


in Paris--all designed to win Cambodia an independence with- 


in the French Union enna to that of India within the 
British Commonwealth. |, | ~ ae 


In these circumstances the French continued their 
halting progress toward satisfaction of native demands for 
freedom and sovereignty. In February, the French command 
and Minister Letourneau entered agreements with Bao Dai 
that provided for a freer development of the Vietnamese 
National Army in a status distinct from the French forces #1 
In May, the Mayer government gave pledges to the Cambodians 
looking toward transfer of control over the native army, 
relaxation of economic restrictions, and French acknowl-. 
edgement of the judicial integrity of the local courts. 

A few weeks earlier the Paris authorities had revised the 
form of French political representation in Indochina in a 
way that betokened somewhat more regard for the dignity 
and separate autonomy of the three Associated States.4 


Any favor these moves may have gained was sacrificed 
when the French decreed a devaluation of the Indochinese 
currency on 10 May 1953.} As a measure to end both the 
government scandals and he financial drain resulting from 

, 
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the extensive traffic in piastres, devaluation was long 
overdue, but when French officials set the new rate of 
exchange with only a few hours notice to the local govern- 
ments they acted without regard for the pledges of prior 
consultation given in 1949. The event demonstrated once 
again how little true sovereignty the French had so far 
accorded the Associated States. Native protests were still 
resounding when the Mayer government fell of 21 May and 
France entered a protracted cabinet crisis,.43 


Emerging at last late in June under the leadership 
of Joseph Laniel, the French Government turned a new face 
toward Indochina. In assuming the premiership, Laniel 
had declared that it was essential to end the present 
malaise in the relations between- France and the Associated 
states in a spirit of accommodation and understanding. 
in genuine dedication to this aim’ the new Premier began a 
wholesale replacement of the clique of colonial administra- 
tors, whose long tenure in Indochina had made them symbols 
of French arrogance and repression. His ouster of M. 
Letourneau also ended the curious arrangement whereby the 
French Commissioner-General in Saigon had held membership 
inache Paris: e as Minister for relations with the 
Associated States.44 ; l 


Then, on 3 July 1953, the Laniel government invited 
the three Indochinese states to enter new consultations, 
during which France intended to "perfect" their independ- 
ence and complete their sovereignty.7> Since this new 
start differed little in appearance from numerous others 
announced by French officiais over the years, native lead- 
ers approached the proposal with skepticism. But Foreign 
Minister Bidault soon informed Secretary Dulles that the 
statements of 3 July had been made in earnest. To clear 
up the matter of independence, France was prepared to accept 
virtually any terms the native states demanded, so long as 
Laos, Cambodia, and Viet Nam agreed to continued membership 
in the French Union.” T = 


13. Hammer, Struggle’ for Indochina, pp. 300-301. (S) 
Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina Chronology, p. 78. 
4, Keesing, p. 129955. . NY Times, 2 Jul 53, p. 3. 
45, NY Times, 4 Jul 53, p. 3. (S) Geneva Conf Back- 
ground Paper, Indochina Chronology, p. 79. ` 
46. (TS) Doc D-33, Msg, Dulles to AmEmb Paris, 180, 
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Thereafter, in public addresses the Secretary of State 
frequently referred to the 3 July declaration as having 
removed all basis for criticism of French policy. Since 
that date, he told the United Nations, “the Communist- 
dominated armies in Indochina have no shadow of a: claim 
to be fer euee as the champions of an independence move- 
ment." This turn in French policy, coupled with the 
Support of General Navarre evidenced by the decision to 
send nine battalions to Indochina, did much to convince 
Washington officials in September that the Laniel govern- 
ment deserved additional American aid. 


The sincerity of the French declaration was in fact 
borne out during long, forebearing, and ultimately success- 
ful negotiations with the refractory Cambodians concerning 
the transfer of control over fiscal matters and the police, 
army, and judiciary. A less difficult series of exchanges' 
with Laotian representatives brought a more clear-cut 
result. The negotiations culminated in October in a treaty 
of friendship and association that recognized Laos as "a 
fully independent and sovereign state" while reaffirming 
its membership in the Been en Union. 


In the third state of Viet Nam, however, political 
ructions set aside any immediate hope of orderly progress. 
The announcement that Chief of State Bao Dai and Premier 
Nguyen Van. Tam were departing for Paris to open preliminary 
negotiations with the French touched off an outburst of 
nationalist agitation.. Early in September an unofficial 
"Congress of National Unity and Peace" gathered to demand 
unconditional independence, domestic reforms, and the imme- 
diate election of a National Assembly. Bao Dai countered 


47. (U) Doc D-44, State Dept Press Release No. 505, 
"Address by the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, Made in General Depate of the United Nations Assem- 
Oly, . . . September 17,11953," 17 Sep 53; (U) Doc D-35, 
svate Dept Press Release Wo, 387, "Report to the Nation by 
che Honorable John Foster, Dulles, . . . July 17, 1953," 
17 Jul 53. Immediately follwing the declaration the US 
Government sent, an expressio\ of its "great pleasure and 
Satisfaction at realistic andj forward-looking steps by new 
French Government in approachjto Indochina problem"; (S) 
Doc D-30, Msg, Smith to AmEmbj Paris, 64, 4 Jul 53. All in 
(TS) Doc Hist of US Pol towarti Indochina, 1940-1953, 
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by summoning his own National Congress, which he expected 
would define and endorse a more moderate set of terms for 
the Vietnamese Dee aacer ee ; 
When it met on 12 October, nage, the second conven- 
tion displayed’ the same fractious and uncompromising char- 
acter as the first. Its members demanded that France annul 
the 1949 agreements and grant complete independence forth- 
with; then negotiations might begin toward a treaty of 
alliance b between equals. Swept on by their nationalist. 
ardor, the delegates next passed a declaration that Viet 
Nam would not participate in the French Union. By night- 
fall Bao Dai'ts lieutenants had succeeded in restoring only 
enough control to induce the congress to add "in its pres- 
ent form." Unmodified was ‘the further resolve that the 
ultimate treaty with France must be ratified by a Vietnamese 
National Assembly elected by universal suffrage. 


The Vietnamese resolutions aroused outraged resent- 
ment in Paris. Even spokesmen of the political factions 
that most actively supported the war now demanded to know 
what France was fighting for if not the preservation, in- 
some form, of her empire overseas.. When seeking larger 
contributions from Britain and America, the government 
might find it useful to dwell on the front-line role of 
France in the defense of Southeast Asia against Communist 
domination, but for home consumption this honor was not 
enough. If France was to be repaid in ingratitude and dis- 
dain by the very people she. sought to defend, her sacri- 
fices in Indochina must end. 


No disavowal issued by Bao’ Dai or Premier Tam could 
entirely stitch up the damage that had been done to the 
fabric of French popular and parliamentary support for the 
war. Large areas of that support had already frayed and 
given way under the seven-year accumulation of weariness 
with the apparently endless struggle. While no other 
party in the National Assembly wished to be identified 
with the demands for French withdrawal chanted by the 


19. Hammer, Struggle for Indochina, pp. 304-305. 
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Communist deputies, sentiment for a negotiated settlement 
in Indochina had steadily grown. By October 1953 an 
influential portion of the Radical Socialist Party had 
reached the view that a military solution was impossible 
without an unthinkably large commitment of francs and 
Frenchmen. Hence political negotiations, during which 
the cost of past mistakes would have to be paid, seemed 
the only way out. 


M. Pierre n TEE RA emerged as the leading spokes- 


man for this faction among the Radicals. Aspiring to the 
premiership during the five-week cabinet crisis in mid- 
1953, he fell 13 votes short of the necessary 314. Of the 
six candidates who presented themselves to the National 
Assembly, only Mendes~France received the 105 ballots of 
-the Socialists, who responded eagerly when he hinted of 


having a perfected plan for ending the war by negotiation. 


But the Assembly as a whole. was not yet ready to entrust 
the future of the French Empire to his care. Besides the 
automatic opposition of the 100 Communists and the nega- 
tive votes of various factions on the right, Mendes- 
France encountered massive abstentions, totaling more than 
200 delegates, among the right and center parties.22 


the following week M. Georges Bidault missed the 
premiership by only one vote. Undoubtedly he spoke for a 
large body of opinion in the Assembly when. he said that 
the security of the Associated States must be assured "by 
victory if necessary, by negotiation if possible." "The 
only thing we cannot envisage is a retreat which would be 
inconsistent with the respect due to our dead, with the 
support we owe’to our allies, and with the spirit of the 
achievements we have accomplished in Indochina in the 
past."23 Later in June Premier Laniel came to office 
pledged to examine every possibility of ending the Indo- 
chinese Mars including negotiation on any peer acceptable 
to France's allies and the Associated States. No French 
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government could any longer hope to stand that did not 
give the Assembly such assurances. _ 

To most Frenchmen the case for settlement by negotia- 
tion seemed greatly strengthened when on. 27 July the United 
Nations command completed the armistice agreement in Korea. 
With pardonable exaggeration Time reported that a great 
cry swelled across France: ‘Finish la sale guerre vy 
negotiation--like the clever Americans in Korea.” 2 Surely, 
it was argued, this event provided instruction in what to 
do when a military solution appeared impossible. Deputies 
frequently cited’ the Korean example during the October 
debates in which they also vented their bitterness over 
the Vietnamése Congress resolutions. Edouard Daladier 
favored a Simple declaration to the Viet’ Minh: "We offer 
you peace; will you accept it?" He could see no dishonor 
in this course after seven years of war, considering that 
the Americans had done yas same thing in Korea after only 
two years of fighting.2° 


At the end of a debate in which repeated calis for 
peace by negotiation had aroused few replies favoring con- 
tinuation of the war, Premier Laniel delivered his state- 
ment. First he emphasized that there was no basis for 
pessimism over the military prospect in Indochina and 
hence no reason to seek peace merely out of despair. Yet 
his government stood constantly ready to undertake nego- 
tiations, whether with the Soviet Union, with Red China, 
or Locally with the Viet Minh, on any basis that did not 
involve abandonment of Viet Nam's freedom. "It is true 
that the war in Indochina is unpopular," said the Premier. 
"There is, however, something which is still more unpopular 
in France--namely, to betray one's friends and to fail in 
one's duty."97 . 


In the early hours of 28 October the Assembly endorsed 
a set of resolutions that instructed the government to 
continue seeking every opportunity of negotiation. It 
should also encourage the Associated States to take over a 
progressively greater share of the military responsibility 
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while completing their independence within the framework 
of the French Union. Finally, the resolutions called for 
a more equitable division of the burgens of the Indo- 
chinese war among the free nations.> 


This last point may have been included more out of 
habit than conviction. A new attitude toward foreign 
assistance was arising. Whereas in the past American 
contributions had been welcomed as Lifting some of the . 
burdens of the French taxpayer, now there were expressions 
of fear that the acceptance of more aid only committed 
France to continuing the war indefinitely. When the 385 
million dollar grant was announced late in September Le 
Monde reviewed the prospect in an article titled "Should 
We Take the Money?"59 


At the same time the French continued their flat 
rejection of any recourse to the United Nations. During 
April 1953 Secretary Dulles had urged France to bring the 
matter of the Laotian invasion before the UN Security 
Council, thus giving the Indochinese conflict an inter- 
national standing that would make it more readily subject 
to negotiation and settlement between the Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union. Refusing to take the action them- 
selves, French authorities were "emphatic almost to the 
point of hysteria" in opposing a.similar move by the 
Government of Thailand. They appeared to fear -that 
United Nations debate could not be confined to Indochina 
and might quickly extend to other aspects of French 
colonial administration, particularly in North Africa. 
Pride in the French military tradition made equally abhor- 
rent any internationalization of the war on the Korean 
pattern that would transfer control of the operations to 
a United Nations command. 


58. NY Times, 28 Oct 53, p. 2. 
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/foetween State Dept officials and Amb Bonnet7, “Thailand's 
Appeal to SC regarding Threat to Thailand from Vietminh 
Invasion," 22 May 53; (S) Doc D-28, Msg, Dulles 2297, to 
AmEmb Bangkok, 1 Jun 53. All in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol 
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In another respect, however, the French Government 
Saw an intimate connection between the Indochinese war 
and the UN action in Korea. As agreement on a Korean 
armistice drew near, American authorities heard increas- 
ing insistence from Foreign Minister Bidault that the 
political conference scheduled to follow the truce must 
extend its attention to Indochina. The French people, 
Said Bidault, would be profoundly disturbed by any 
appearance that their Western allies regarded a diplo- 
matic solution as proper for Korea but inadmissable for 
Indochina. The Korean conference must be seized as an 
opportunity for broader discussions aimed at achieving 
a general Far Eastern settlement. If for procedural 
reasons this conference under UN auspices could not 
properly add to its agenda a matter that France had 
always refused to submit to the United Nations, then 
the French would still demand that settlement of the 
Indochinese war be discussed with the Chinese Communist 
representatives outside the formal sessions.6l 


Adhering at first to a strict interpretation of the 
purposes of the coming conference, Secretary Dulles 
relented in response to the ceaseless agitation of the 
French. If the negotiations over Korea developed a 
favorable atmosphere, the conference, with a somewhat 
different slate of participants, might move on to con- 
sideration of Indochina. In his American Legion address 
early in September the Secretary declared that the United 
otates wanted peace in Indochina as well as in Korea. 


» e « The political conference about to be held 
relates in the first instance to Korea. But 
growing out of that conference could come, if 
Red China wants it, an end of aggression and 
restoration of peace in Indochina. The United 
States would welcome such a development. 


-” 


Ol. (TS) Doc D-33, Msg, Dulles to AmEmb Paris, 180, 
15 Jul 53s (C) DOC p-3h, "Text of the French Memorandum," 
nd; /T4 Jul 537; (C) Doc D-37, French Emb, "Aide-Memoire," 
31 Jul 53. AIl in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indo- 


china, 1940-1953. 
657 (U) Doc D-39, State Dept Press Release No. 469, 
"Address by the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary 


of State, Before the American Legion... , September 2, 
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Returning to the question of negotiation two weeks 
after the October debates, Premier Laniel announced “in 
the clearest and most categorical fashion" that the French 
Government did not consider that the Indochinese problem 
necessarily required a military solution. ) 


No more than the United States does France make 
war for the sake of war, and if an honorable 
solution were in view, either on the local level 

or on the international level, France, I repeat, 
like the United States in Korea, would be happy 

to welcome a diplomatic solution of the conflict,.63 


American authorities could only hope that the 
constant emphasis they placed on the perils of negotiating 
from weakness was registering with proper effect in French 
minds. If so, the United States might still hope to see 
a vigorous implementation of the Navarre Plan that would 
materially strengthen the French bargaining position. 


Main Features of the U.S. Aid Program 


During 1953 the United States continued and enlarged 
its deliveries of arms, ammunition, and equipment to the 


French and native forces lin Indochina, on a first priority 


basis. Scheduled deliveries of ground force and naval 
materials were met with increasing regularity, and as the 
Air Force supply pipeline filled, even the persistent 
shortages of aircraft spare parts and maintenance equipment 
began to yield before the massive American effort. In 
January 1953 the French themselves were willing to state 


Piae o- ee gy aia 


1953," 1 Sep 53. SecState amplified his remarks at a 
press conference the nexti.day; (U) Doc D-41, State Dept 
Press Release No. 475, "Restoration of Peace in Indochina," 
3 Sep 53. Both in (TS) Noc Hist of US Pol toward Indo- 


china, 1940-1953. ) 

63. faniel address tefore the Council of the Republic, 
+2 Nov 53, translation quoted in Hammer, otruggle for Indo- 
china, p. 312. A less pchlLished translation of e same 


= 


cemarks appeared in NY Tilaes, 13 Nov 53, p. l. 
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that no ground unit had failed to meet its activation date 
because Of lack of MDAP equipment. By that date, too, 

the U.S, material aid program had worked a transformation 
of the French Air Force in Indochina from a conglomerate 
assortment of German, French and American aircraft, 
generally of World War II models, into a reasonably 
standardized organization with modern equipment of propel- 
ler-driven types. 


No lessening of the momentum of the American aid 
program was in sight. The appropriations made by Congress 
in 1953 exceeded the previous year and allowed the assign- 
ment of 312.3 million dollars for end-item assistance to 
Indochina during Fiscal Year 1954, plus 30 million dollars 
to be expended under the Military Support Program. In 
addition, Congress appropriated an unprecedented 400 
million dollars for direct financial assistance to France.65 


The general schedule of MDAP equipment deliveries, 
carefully screened and programmed in advance on a fiscal 
year basis, moved forward with relative tranquility. It 
was the special requests and accelerated procurements 
generated by the vicissitudes of war and the recurring 
inspirations of French military planners in Indochina that 
demanded unusual exertion and adjustment by American 
officials. One of the least trying of these exercises 
during 1953 resulted from the French request for an addi- 
tional aircraft carrier, 


During the March conversations in Washington Minister 
Letourneau had asked whether a loan of. U.S. naval vessels 
could be arranged, Similar to the World War II loan of 
fifty destroyers to Great Britain. Navy Department 
officials could not refrain from noting that the example 
cited had involved a material quid pro quo, but they agreed 
to explore the possibility.66 “in eg aT cnpaees 


6H, (S) Hq MAAG IC, "Field Estimate of Effectiveness 
of French Union Forces," 23 Jan 53, "Indochina 1953," 
Alden files, OMA. 

65. (s) "Implementation of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program for Indochina (Jan-June 1954)," Ann B to (TS) 
OCB "Progress Report on NSC 5405," 14 Jul 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 75. 

66. (C) MR by Cdr W.C. Wells, "Temporary Loan of an 
Aircraft Carrier to France," 7 Jun 53, "Indochina 1953," 
Alden files, OMA. 
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placed a specific request with the State Department for 
loan of an aircraft carrier of the same CVL type as the 

Lafayette (formerly. the USS Langley) and the Arromanches 
formerly HMS Colossus) the French already possessed. 


The supporting argument was persuasive. Normally 
the French committed one vessel to the Indochinese opera- 
, tions and maintained the other in home waters, where it 
provided continuous training in carrier operations for 
replacement air units. During the current year the 
necessity of sending the Arromanches and the Lafayette 
successively to Toulon for extensive overhaul would dis- 
rupt this arrangement. Training, refitting, and combat 
operations could proceed without interruption only if 
ge a third CVL by the last quarter of the 
year. 


A hint that President Eisenhower had interested him- 
Self in the request smoothed its passage through the 
Washington machinery. The Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
il June endorsed the military soundness of the loan, and 
Secretary Wilson soon instructed the Navy Department to 
seek the necessary enabling legislation from Congress. 
On 5 September the USS Belleau Wood was pommel yy trans- 
ferred to French authorities at San Francisco.6 


Against the remaining experience of 1953 this affair 
appears unusual in two respects. First, the loan was 
justified by recognizable need and guaranteed in effec- 
tiveness by a demonstrated French capability to man and 
maintain the carrier; second, the request did not involve 
aircraft. Far more. typical was the January interview of 
General Salan with the U.S. Ambassador at Saigon, 

Donald R. Heath. The Indochina commander said it would 
be ideal to have another squadron each of F-84's, B-26's, 
and C-47's, as well as more carrier-based aircraft. 


67. (C) Fr Emb Note No. 307 to State Dept, 23 May 53, 
Ann to (C) JCS 1992/225, Memo by SecDef, "Temporary Loan 
of an Aircraft Carrier to France," 10 Jun 53, CCS 092 
Asia ges eae sec 42. 

8. (C) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Temporary Loan of an 
Aircraft Carrier to France," 11 Jun 53, same file. (C) Memo, 
SecDef to SecNav, same subj, 19 Jun 53. In a telephone call 
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At the moment, however, his only specific request was for 
extension of the loan of the twenty-one C-47's the United 
States had provided in the fall of 1952. Delaying the 
return of these planes to the U.S. Far East Air Force by 
two months or so would allow hem to serve out the period 
of good weather in Indochina. 


American authorities complied by extending tne loan 
at least until 1 April 1953. Their action likewise con- 
tinued the temporary duty in Indochina of the U.S. Air 
Force personnel who had been assigned in December 1952 
as a mobile maintenance team to service the American- 
owned C-47's | 


As the'l April date approached, General Mark W. Clark, 
the U.S. Far East Commander, reported observations made 
during his March visit to Indochina. Convinced that an 
urgent French requirement for C-47 aircraft would continue 
until mid-May, he recommended that only eight of the twenty- 
one planes be returned to the Far East Air Force as sched- 
uled, leaving thirteen C-47's on loan to the French for 
another two months. | 


to SecNav on 29 May 53, Actg SecState W.B. Smith “indicated 
to him that the President desired favorable action on the 
French request"; (C) MR by Cdr W.C. Wells, same subj, 7 Jun 
53. Both in "Indochina 1953," Alden files, OMA. NY Times, 
6 sep 535 P 18. 

69. ES Msg, Amb Heath, Saigon 1511, to SecState, 29 Jan 

53, DA-IN-232451 (30 Jan 53), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 37. 
= 70. (UNK)- OMA staff study, "Supply Action-French Forces 

Indochina," 28 Apr 54, "Navarre Letter - Actions Taken," 

vol II, Aiden files, OMA. (TS) Memo, SecAF to SecDef, 7 Jan 

53, "Indochina Maintenance Support Exercise," Alden files, 

OMA. 

71. (TS) Msg, CINCFE C61640, to DEPTAR for Collins, 
DA-IN-251110, 26 Mar 53, and (TS) Msg, CINCFE C61719, to 
DEPTAR for G-3, DA-IN-253811, 3 Apr 53, Ann C and D to (TS) 
Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Proposed French Strategic Plan for the 
Successful Conclusion of the War in Indochina," 21 Apr 53, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 40. The disposition of C-47's 
suggested by Gen Clark coincided with a plan already sub- 
mitted by the French; (S) Dept of French Air Force paper, 
"Reinforcement of Transport Aircraft In Indo-China, 27 Mar 
53, encl to (TS) Memo, Maj Gen Thomas E. De Shazo, Ch MAAG 
France to Nash, 23 Apr 53, "Indochina 1953," Alden files, 
OMA. 
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Quick approval followed in Washington, but the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could not accept General Clark's further 
suggestion. While a survey team reported that the condition 
of forward air-strips in Indochina would not permit C-119 
aircraft to be employed in their prime role as movers of 
tanks and other heavy equipment, the Far East Commander saw 
important alternative uses for their huge Lift capacity. 
General Clark believed at least two C-119's should be sent 
to Indochina, but since the French Air Force had neither 
aircrews nor maintenance men qualified for the task, he had 
to recommend that a full complement of U.S. personnel 
accompany the planes. The Joint Chiefs of Staff replied 
on 21l April that the standing policy of non-involvement of 
American personnel in combat operations in Indochina barred 
the venture.{e 


| General Clark had made his recommendation ih rising 
concern over the Viet Minh invasion of Laos. Within a few 
days the Joint Chiefs received a call to action from another 


first-hand observer, Admiral Radford. Picturing the serious- 


ness of the military situation in the strongest terms, he 
noted that the French had got themselves into a dispersed 
defensive position that laid them open to defeat in detail 
and left them almost entirely dependent on air transporta- 
tion for supplies. Admiral Radford reported that General 
Salan was now saying he could arrange for pay on a contract 
basis if civilian pilots,.crews, and mechanics could be 
recruited to operate the C-119 aircraft he desired. Feeling 
that the United States could not afford to omit any action 
that would improve the French capabilities, Admiral Radford 
urged that a minimum of six of the big transports be 
delivered immediately.73 l 


72, (TS) Msg, CINCFE C 61640, to DEPTAR for Collins, 
DA-IN~251110, 26 Mar 53, and (TS) Msg, CINCFE C 61982, to 
DEPTAR for G-3, DA-IN-258870, 18 Apr 53, Ann C and E to (TS) 
Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Proposed French Strategic Plan for 
the Successful Conclusion: of the War in Indochina," 21 Apr 
53. (TS) Dft Msg, CSUSA to CINCFE, encl to (TS) Memo for 
Rec, Secy JCS, 21 Apr 53.; Both in CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 40. (TS) MR by Lt Col V.W. Alden, 6 Apr 53, “Indo- 
china 1953," Alden files, OMA. 

T3. G. Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 271130Z Apr 53, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec Ho. , 
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Meanwhile authorities higher than the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had taken the matter in hand. Secretaries Dulles 
and Wilson were already meeting with the French in Paris 
when the Laos crisis arose to dominate their discussions. 
Premier Mayer himself voiced the plea for several C-119 
aircraft and suggested that U.S. military personnel might 
operate them under the cover of civilian dress and 
credentials. The Americans countered by offering to 
qualify three French crews by giving them fifteen days of 
training at U.S. air bases in Germany. - Upon arrival in 
Indochina the French flight personnel: would man three 
C-119's loaned from General Clark's command with American 
ground crews./f 7 


secretary Wilson sent authorization for implementing 
this arrangement to his Defense subordinates in Washington 
on 28 April. That same day the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
raised the number of C-119's to six, and State, Defense, 
and CIA officials concerted their efforts to find civilian 
pilots and flight personnel in the Far East who could 
gt the planes under contract with the French Govern- 
ment. È 


With NSC approval the orders went out on 1 May. The 
U.S. Air Force in Europe would train six French aircrews 
in C-119 procedures., The Far East Air Force would immed- 
iately deliver six of the aircraft to Indochina with 
spare parts and maintenance crews on a loan basis, to be 
flown initially by the civilian contract pilots then being 
gathered. French airmen arriving from Europe would 


74. (TS) Doc D-19, Memo of Conv, "Secretary's Meeting 
with M. Mayer, French Prime Minister . . . ," 26 Apr 53, 
in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina, 1940-1953. 

(TS ) Msg, Amb Dillon, Paris 5708, to SecState, 20 Apr 53, 
"Additional Transport A/C for French Indochina (c-119)," 
Alden files, OMA, . 

75. (TS) Msg, SecDef to ADMINO SECDEF (Wilson to Kyes), 
202012Z Apr 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 40, (S) Doe D-23, 
Memo, Walter 5. Robertson to SecState, "Flying Boxcars 
(C-119's) for Indochina," 28 Apr 53, in (TS) Doc Hist of US 


Pol toward Indochina, 1940-1953. 
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subsequently replace the civilian aircrews. Further, 
the orders directed postponement of the return of any of 
the thirteen C-47 aircraft still on loan to the French. 7© 


Between 6 May and 1 June 1953 the C-119's logged 

517 combat flying hours, made 176 sorties, and carried 

3 tons, comprising an estimated one-third of the supply 
Support given by the French Air Force to the northern 
operations during the period. But every American observer 
who offered his views emphasized that the big. planes had 
delivered nothing that could not have been lifted more 
economically by C-47's, which required one-quarter as 
much maintenance effort. Further, the experience strongly 
confirmed the opinion that the heavy C-119's could be 
efficiently operated only from modern, all-weather air- 
strips. Their operations had brought on the collapse of 
the runway at Gia Lam, putting Hanoi's main airport out 
of commission. TT 


Still the French professed a strong desire to retain 
the six aircraft indefinitely. Not until early July were 
members of the O'tDaniel Mission able to convince the 
French command that the nature of operations in Indochina 
did not justify the use of C-119's except in an emergency 
requiring the air drop of heavy equipment. By agree- 
ment the six planes and their U.S. maintenance crews were 
withdrawn to the Philippines, there to be kept in readi- 
ness for return on short notice whenever a heavy drop ` 
operation became necessary.7 


76. (TS) Memo, DepAsst SecDef (ISA) to Dir OMA, "Situa- 
tion in Indo-China," 1 May 53. (TS) Msg, CSAF TS 2938, to 
CINCUSAFE, 1 May 53. (TS) Msg, CSAF TS 2937, to CGFEAF, 

1 May 53. All in “Additional Transport A/C for French 
Indochina (C-119)," Alden files, OMA. (TS) Msg, OSD to CH 


MAAG IC, DEF 937911, 1 May 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 41. 


77. (S) Msg, Sturm, Hanoi 802, to SecState, 3 Jun 53: 
(S) Msg, CH MAAG IC, MG 1014A, to DEPTAR for G-3, 11 Jun 53, 
DA-IN-276684 (12 Jun 53). Both in "Additional Transport A/C 
for French Indochina (C-119)," Alden files, OMA. (TS) 
"Report of U.S. Joint Military Mission to Indochina, 15 July 
19535" CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 9. 

78. (TS) Msg, COMFEAF TS hosh, to HQ USAF for AFOOP, 
VC 0433 D/O, 30 Jun 53; (TS) Msg, COMFEAF TS 4178, to HQ 
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Concurrently the arrival of replacement aircraft 
from rehabilitation centers in Europe allowed a phasing 
out of the thirteen C-47's and their American ground 
crews. The last of these departed in eee ea 1953, 
after almost a year of service in Indochina. /9 


The Laos emergency had provided exasperating new 
evidence of the inability of French Air Force leaders 
to take a realistic view of their capabilities. When 
French sources released publicity to the effect that all 
would turn right if only the United States would deliver 
an armada of transport planes to the eagerly waiting 
French pilots in Indochina, General Trapnell'ts indigna- 
tion exploded in a long dispatch to his Washington 
superiors. Time and again the MAAG Chief had counseled 
French authorities that the supply and maintenance 
facilities on which their operations depended were inade- 
quate to support even the aircraft already on hand. 


The French Air Ministry had ‘set a limit of 10,000 
on the personnel assigned to Indochina, a figure that 
necessarily covered some 2,500 guards and ordinary 
laborers, The technicians in that complement had been 
able to maintain the existing planes at an average monthly 
utilization rate of approximately 40 hours--less than half 
the USAF standard. A desperation effort during the Laos 
emergency was yielding a higher figure, but only at the 
cost of virtual abandonment of maintenance and overhaul 
at echelons above the tactical level. To talk of accommo- 
dating more aircraft with these same personnel and facili- 
ties was pure moonshine. Yet General Trapnell seemed un- 
able to shake the incomprehension of the local French 
officials. In the same interview they would acknowledge 


the critical shortage of skilled mechanics, deplore the 


arbitrary ceiling imposed by the home authorities, and 
enter an urgent request for more aircraft.30 


USAF for AFOOP, VC 0453 D/O, 9 Jul 53. Both in "Addi- 


tional Transport A/C for French Indochina (C-119)," Alden 
files, OMA. 
79. (S) Msg, CH MAAG IC, MG.1452D, to CSAF and COMFEAF, 
CAF-IN-97794, Aug 53, "Indochina 1953," Alden files, OMA. 
80. (S) Msg, CH MAAG IC, MG 728A, to OSD for Stewart, 
1 May 53, DA-IN-263746 (2 May 53). See also (S) Msg, USAIRA 
Saigon AFC-31-53, to CSAF, CAF-IN-98999, 29 Apr 53. Both 
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Other U.S. observers fully supported General 
Trapnell's view. Accordingly the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
informed the Secretary of Defense on 20 May that the 
Shortage of airlift capacity in Indochina was due not 
to lack of planes but to the inadequate manning of the 
French supply, maintenance, and operating organizations 
that prevented maximum utilization of the aircraft 
already on hand. Although agreeing with the repeated 
statements of American officers that more personnel were 
needed, the French had failed to correct the deficiency. 
The Joint Chiefs recommended that Mr. Wilson urge the 
secretary of State to make representations to the French 
Government stressing the need for remedying the situa- 
tion. The State Department complied, but the very day 
its instructions reached the Paris Embassy the cabinet 
of Premier eee resigned and France entered a five-week 
interregnum: | 


American officials recognized that behind the 
flight line there were other French Air Force deficiencies 
that even a major increase in personnel would not cure. 
Supply was an unwieldy and uncertain operation. The 
French system suffered from faulty organization, poor 
location of facilities, lack of periodic inspections, 
and absence of the modern stock control records and 
procedures that would allow effective planning. 


The small Air Force Section of the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group in Indochina had done what it 
could to remedy these shortcomings and instill an agegres- 
Sive attitude toward the correction of malpractices. In 
July the effort was reinforced by the arrival on six-month 
temporary duty of fifty-five U.S. Air Force Specialists 


in "Additional Transport A/C for French Indochina (C-119)," 
Alden files, OMA. Gen Trapnell used the same arguments 
when opposing a French plan for creating a separate Vietna- 
mese Air. Force; (S) Msg, CBMAAG IC, MG 910D, to OSD for 
Stewart, DA-IN-271079, 25 May 53, "Indochina 1953," Alden 
files, OMA, l 

l. (TS) Memo, Bradley to SecDef, "Aid to French Air- 
lift Capability in Indochina," 20 May 53, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-05-18) sec Ab (S) Doc 9-26, Msg, Smith to AmEmb Paris, 
5693, 21 May 53, in (TS) Dde Hist of US Pol toward Indo- 
china, 1940-1953, 4 
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in supply, maintenance, armament, communications, and 
other logistic functions. Assigned to French units down 
to the squadron level, they began providing instruction 
in current American procedures in matters ranging from 
corrosion control to depot organization,982 


By August General Trapnell had new developments to 
report, French Air Force officials appeared to presume 
that they could make virtually unlimited calls on the 
bounty of the United States now that the Korean armistice 
had removed their only high-priority competitor in the 
bidding. Hence they saw a ready solution to the French 
logistic support and maintenance difficulties. In 
effect the French proposed that the United States ship 
spare parts and other materials in such massive quantities 
that maldistribution in Indochina. woul pass unnoticed, 
As a further measure perhaps used equipment might Simply 
be returned in exchange for new models. The MAAG Chief 
rejected these proposals, both as being too costly and 
on the ground that they contravened one of the basic 
purposes of U.S, aid, which was to assist the recipient 
countries in developing the ability to sustain their own 
military establishments.83 | 


Further, General Trapnell reported a French request 
that twenty-five C-47 aircraft and auxiliary equipment 
be provided within the next 30 days to permit the acti- 
vation of a fourth transport squadron in Indochina. For 
the logistical support of this venture the local command 
planned to transfer 1,000 unskilled native troops to the 
French Air Force, and it had the promise that 650 tech- 
nicians would be sent from Metropolitan France. 


82. (TS) "Report of U.S. Joint Military Mission to 
Indochina, 15 July 1953," CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 9. 
NY'Times, 18 Jul 53, p. 2. (S) "Air Force Section, 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, Indo-China, Briefing 
(classified) for 14 November 1953," in "Indochina Back- 
ground Book," Alden files, OMA... - 

83. (S) Msg, CH MAAG IC, MG 1463A, to OSD/OMA, 
CSUSAF, and CNO, 27 Aug 53, DA-IN-593 C (28 Aug 53), 

CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 45. 
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The MAAG Chief did not concur in the request, feeling 
strongly that no new air unit should be activated until 
qualified personnel to utilize and maintain the planes 
were actually assembled. But he also recognized that the 
French desire to have sufficient aircraft to mount opera- 
tions involving a simultaneous drop of three paratroop 
battalions was justified and deserved U.S. support. Any 
offensive potential must be encouraged and exploited. 
General Trapnell therefore offered three alternative plans 
and mentioned a fourth only to reject it. The voor billet- 
ing facilities, health hazards, and other difficulties 
encountered over the past year by the U.S. Air Force _ 
personnel assigned to service C~47's in Indochina led him 
to advise against any further se am to long-term loans 
of planes and maintenance crews .04 


The suggestion accepted by Washington authorities 
involved an expansion of the C-119 arrangement the O'Daniel 
Mission had worked out with the French Air Force in July. 
Whenever the French planned an operation such as a three- 
battalion drop that required greater airlift than their 
own forces provided they could calli on the MAAG organiza- 
tion for assistance. On 72-hour notice from General 
Trapnell the Far East Air Force would then loan up to 
twenty-two C-119 aircraft for a period not to exceed five 
days for each operation. The planes would be operated by 
French crews in the combat zone but maintained by American 
ground personnel .05 


By 1 October General Trapnelil was able to say that 
detailed arrangements for applying this scheme had been 
accepted by the French authorities. Twelve French aircrews 
stationed in Indochina were undergoing C-119 refresher 
training. But before October had passed the MAAG Chief was 
receiving new pleas for aircraft. The French still longed 
Tor the C-47's and wanted more B-26 bombers as well. 


G4. Ibid. Concurrently the French advanced the same 


request in Washington; (TS) MR by Lt Col V.W. Alden, "French 
Request for Twenty-Five C-47 Aircraft for Indochina," 28 Aug 


53, “Indochina 1953,". Alden files, OMA. 
85. (S) Msg, HQ USAF AFOOP-OC-T 55078, to Ch MAAG IC 
and COMFEAF, 17 Sep 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 46. 
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General Trapnell wearily reissued his: previous non- 
concurrence. He noted that the shortage of technical 
personnel was already resulting in substandard maintenance 
and low utilization rates for the very types of aircraft 
now requested. Adding more planes would only compound 

the French logistical difficulties .%6 


When occasion arose in November to invoke the plan 
for short-term loan of C-119 transports a U.S. officer 
on the scene urged unusual care and promptness in carry- 
ing out the American responsibility, since General Navarre 
would undoubtedly "use any foul up as excuse to eliminate 
C-119 solution in lieu of additional squadron of C-47's.87 


While dealing with the French requests for aircraft 
seemed an endless labor, American officials found time 
for other aid considerations as well. Improvement and 
acceleration of the training given by the French to the 
Vietnamese forces was an objective constantly held in 
mind by U.S. authorities during 1953. . Experience highly 
qualified the Americans to give advice in this field, 
but no real opportunity to influence the French training 
system presented itself. ` 


Barly in the year a high-level committee in the 
Defense Department recommended against seeking any direct 
American participation in the Vietnamese training program 
in the foreseeable future. Besides repeating General 
Trapnell's prediction that the French would vehemently 
Oppose any such suggestion, the committee stressed the 
language problem that American instructors would encounter. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff expressed the same view to the 
secretary of Defense in March, noting further that an 
exchange of missions between Indochina and Korea was 
scheduled that should make French officers familiar with 
the methods used by the United States in training the ROK 
forces .6 


86. (TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC, MG 1609A to CINCPAC, DA-IN- 
9615, 1 Oct 53, ‘same file. (S) Msg, Ch MAAG IC, MG 1713D, 
to CSUSAF, DA-IN-15700, 23 Oct 53, "Indochina: 1953," Alden 
files, OMA. em , 

87. (TS) Msg Ch MAAG IC MG 1823A, sad McCarty to COM- 
FEAF, DA-IN-21074, 13 Nov 53, same file. 

88. (TS) "Report by the Ad Hoc Committee to the 
Assistant to the Secretary for International security 
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The results, however, were disappointing. In April 
General Trapnell reported that French observers had 
returned from Korea with little but 
U.S. training procedures could not be effectively applied 
in Indochina. The MAAG Chief labeled these findings 
“completely fallacious" and asserted that French authori- 
ties had simply fabricated an argument "to justify 


resistance to ane change or modernization of ‘traditional! 
French methods."89 


The unfavorable first report from Indochina led 
secretaries Dulles and Wilson to reopen the Subject during 
their visit to Paris later in April, Getting the French 
to observe and adopt the instructional methods so success- 
fully applied in Korea had been a leading objective of 
Mr. Dulles from the moment he assumed office. Now, main- 
taining a friendly tone, he said it did not come as a 
Surprise that the initial French reaction had been nega- 
tive, for the Americans themselves had been Slow to 
realize the capabilities of the South Koreans. But the 
Secretary counseled the French government leaders not to 
undervalue the results that could be achieved with proper 
effort. Secretary Wilson supported his colleague by 
pointing to the new faith, confidence, and unity that had 


flowered in the ROK Army when natives were given training 
and responsibility.90 


Affairs on Forty Additional Vietnam Battalions," nd, | 
Encl to (TS) Memo, Kyes, Actg SecDef to SecA SecNav, and 
secAF, "Forty Additional Vietnam Battalions,” 19 Feb 53, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 37, (TS) Memo, Collins to 
SecDef, "Broadening the Participation of the United States 
in 2 Indochina Operation," 13 March 535 same file, ` 
sec 30. 

89. (S) Msg, Ch MAAG Ic MG 619A, to ACofS G-3 and 
CINCFE, DA-IN-257701, 15 Apr 53, Ann’A to (TS) Memo, JCS 
to SecDef, "Proposed French Strategic Plan for the Success- 
ful Conclusion of the War in Indochina," 21 Apr 53, same 
file, sec 40. 

90. (S) Doc D-13, "Bipartite U.S.-Prench Conversations, 
First Session--April 22, 1953." For previous indications 
of SecState interest in getting French to study and adopt 
Korean training methods sée (TS) Doc D-2, Msg, Dulles to 
AmEmb Saigon, 1644, 10 Feb 53, and (TS) Doc D-4, Account of 
secState conversations in London, 4 Feb 53, sent Saigon as 
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Lhe French response held little encouragement. 
M. Letourneau spoke of the Korean visits as "very useful," 
but he dwelled on the standing French assertion that 
Indochina and Korea presented entirely different problems 
and conditions. ) 


During their July surveys in Indochina the members 
of the O'Daniel Mission gave particular attention to the 
French training system and facilities. Lack of central- 
ized control and uniform standards stood out among the 
deficiencies they noted. The mission members also 
observed that many training centers were operating at far 
under capacity, at a time when greatly expanded instruc- 
tion of Vietnamese recruits, officer candidates, and 
higher commanders was clearly needed. To achieve that 
end the Americans recommended thorough reorganization 
along lines that would impose real command supervision 
on the French training effort. 


General O'Daniel felt that corrective action was 
assured, since General Navarre had agreed to follow the 
American MAAG concept and create a similar French organ- 
ization to oversee all training of the native forces. 
Moreover the French Commander had welcomed the idea of 
having three U.S. officers assigned to the agency. This 
arrangement General O'Daniel declared would provide an 
excellent opportunity for continued American influence, 
short of direct U.S, participation in the training pro- 
gram, 


General O'Daniel also saw. encouraging evidence that 
lessons drawn from observation of the U.S. training pro- 
cedures in Korea were already having a beneficial effect 
in Indochina. While French officials continued to 
minimize the usefulness and applicability of American 
methods, he found a growing interest among senior com- 
manders in making visits to the Korean training centers.91 


A-117, 5 Mar 53. All in (TS) Doc Hist of US Pol toward 


Indochina, 1940-1953, 

91. (TS) "Report of U.S. Joint Military Mission to 
Indochina, 15 July 1953," CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP 

pt. 9. 
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Like other features of the Indochinese military 
situation, training seemed headed for improvement and 
expansion under the new direction of General Navarre. 
With American encouragement and assistance he might 
press on to important results. 


Conclusion 


Committed to supporting the Navarre Plan as an 
ultimate attempt to dispose of the Viet Minh threat to 
Indochina's freedom, American officials and agencies 
faced a period of exacting decision and increased 
activity as the fall campaign opened in 1953. The Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program under which most of the U.S. 
effort fell had been designed for aiding peacetime expan- 
sion of the military establishments of friendly govern- 
ments. More than one observer had suggested that when 
applied to Indochina the aid program needed greater 
Flexibility than the legal and institutional structure 
of MDAP allowed, in order to meet the urgent and rapidly 
changing requirements of an active theater of war.92 
If, through fulfillment of General Navarre's promise to 
take the offensive, that theater now became more active 
still, the coming months would undoubtedly see the devel- 
opment of new, more direct, and more expeditious aid ` 
procedures to meet the special Indochinese situation. 


At the moment the American aid program appeared in 
good order. By 31 October 1953 obligation of the funds 
provided for Fiscal Year 1954 had begun and just short 
of 75 per cent of the material programmed under the MDAP 
budgets for Fiscal Years 1950-1953 had been shipped. 

The monetary value of all items delivered to Indochina 
stood at 074 million dollars; deliveries during the first 
ten months of 1953 had accounted for nearly 44 per cent 
of the cumulative total. 


There were still occasional failures, such as the 
deficiencies in Air Force procurement that brought 


92. (S) HQ MAAG IC, "Field Estimate of Effectiveness 
of French Union Forces," 23 Jan 53, "Indochina 1953," 
Alden files, OMA. 


93. (s) MDAP Status Report for the Month of November 
1953. 
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protests from General Trapnell as late as October, but 
in many lines the French received not only more material 
than they could P eAG Te use but more than they could 
properly store as well.#* The contribution of military 
equipment as a means of encouraging and supporting the 
French was already being fully exploited. In september 
1953 the foremost French request was not for more direct 
material aid but for 385 million dollars in cash. 


As the fall campaign season opened American 
officials anticipated that General Navarre's operations 
would generate further urgent demands for costly equip- 
ment. But they did not foresee the Dien Bien Phu 
emergency, which was to drive American agencies to an 
extreme exertion and almost double again the cost of 
U.S. Support to the French forces in Indochina. 


OF. (S) Msg, Ch MAAG IC MG 1755A, to OSD for Stewart, 
30 Oct 53, DA-IN-17762 (31 Oct 53), "Indochina Operating 
Files," Alden files, OMA. (TS) "Summary of the French 
Situation Report Prepared by the Staff of French Expedi- 
tionary Forces, Far East, for General Navarre (30 Jun 53)," 
in "Navarre Letter - Actions Taken," vol I, Alden files, 
OMA. 
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CHAPPER XII 


SUPPORT FOR THE NAVARRE PIAN - 
19 NOVEMBER 1953 - 14 JANUARY 1954. 


With the opening of the 1953-1954 fighting season 
French Union Forces in Indochina under the command of 
Lieutenant General Henri Navarre undertook to seize the 
initiative from the Viet Minh Army. Concurrently, the 
French were employing all available military and diplo- 
matic channels to seek increased American material 
Support. Washington, entirely aware that time was run- 
ning out, was much occupied with satisfying the French 
needs, but also devoted attention to the problem of re- 
drafting American policy toward Southeast Asia. 


The provision of material aid in 1953-1954 was 
conditioned by three requirements which the United States 
had placed on the French in the early fall. These were 
(1) perfection of the political and economic independence 
of the Associated States, (2) adoption of a plan for 
dynamic military action, and (3) expansion and training 
of indigenous armies, While the first of these stipula- 
tions was primarily a matter for Staté Department concern, 
the other two were of direct interest to the Department 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


in order to determine how well the French were living 
up to the military conditions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had directed Lieutenant General John W. O'Daniel to 
return to Indochina with a small joint mission and report 
on his findings. The General forwarded the report on the 
two-week stay of his mission to the Joint Chiefs on 
19 November 1953. 


Basically optimistic in tone, General O'Daniel's 
report announced that "clear indications of real military 
progress by French Union Forces since our previous visit 
to Indochina /in July/ are evident." If General Navarre 
had not completely succeeded in wresting the initiative 
from the Viet Minh, he had at least definitely kept the 
enemy off balance and had established a far better military 
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Situation than existed during the 1952-1953 campaign, co aa aba 
The French command had recovered sufficient forces: from) eee 
Static positions to establish a mobile combat reserve. Was 
in the Tonkin Delta and had proceeded to activate native’ ERGUE, | 
light infantry battalions as scheduled. But: there were og CS 
some black spots. By American standards the French cont °°." 
tinued to be over-cautious in the conduct of the: war ioe 
and less effective in using available means. Further- 
more, progress in training native units remained ‘un'siatis-. ee, 
factory. Insufficient naval materiel and inadequate r S 
maintenance and logistic support for air units in Ihdoż ` pe 
china were other deficiencies. 


4 
‘ 2-4 ra 
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By way of conclusion General O'Daniel E N a: 
American policy: "we should fully support General | o a e EA 
Navarre, in whose success we have such:a large stake." oi coen eap 
Yet General O'Daniel's recommendations for Americanj ` “a 
action to remedy the deficiencies were limited to O iia RM 
measures that the French would be willing to. accepti. As. ae 
such, they fell short of introducing large-scale: American. : 3 
influence in the planning of operations and in- the traint) ie 
ing of Vietnamese forces. Specifically, the- general i 
suggested the assignment of a small number of additional” Sie aAa 
officers to MAAG Indochina for liaison with- French neade SME 
quarters and for duty with the French command training :' el Si 
native armies. He also recommended the continuation) of Monge E. 
existing arrangements by which the United States loaned pi | 
C-119's upon call to the French. Later, when the Frènch> | ae 
command developed sufficient maintenance capability; tne" rT, 
United States might furnish C-47's on a permanent’ basis. r a 


wa hy 
Finally, more naval craft could be put to ‘good use. oo i tel 
Not all views of the Indochina situation were as E e 
È N A = X A t wee a tog | 
sanguine as General O'Daniel's. Commenting on the. joint Sane he 
| eee ‘> 
ies . “he pi 
oaoa cone Sse he ae E ‘a f 7 7 
ol . St he m Kon ET Wita ue 7 A 


I, (4S) O'Daniel, "Progress ‘Report on Military” Situa- i aA 
tion in Indochina as of 19 November 1953," CCS 092 Asia~ cae % 
(6-25-48) sec 50 BP pt 10. For a resume of the report ` 

see (TS) Msg, CGUSARPAC O'Daniel to JCS, RI 68196, 1907072. a ig 
Nov 53, DA-IN-22712,. same file, sec 50,.and (TS) App to” ae 
Encl A to (TS) JCS 1992/260,. Rpt by Ise, "Report. of U.S. bo 
Joint Military Mission to Indochina,” ate Dec 23» same 
file, sec 52. 
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mission's report, Vice Admiral Felix Stump, Commander 
in Chief, Pacific, concurred that considerable military 
progress had been made; however, he pointed out addi- 
tional flaws. Political and psychological factors 
remained intertwined with the purely military aspects 
of the problem. Not enough had been done to turn these 
vital factors to the advantage of the West. Therefore 
CINCPAC thought it very important that the highest 
levels of the French and United States Governments re- 
affirm their intention of prosecuting the war to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Admiral Stump’ also stated his 
opinion that complete victory was unlikely until there 
was sufficient native troops to garrison captured areas 
and until the Indochinese had been won over by anti- 
Communist psychological warfare. 


Immediately following General O'Daniel'ts visit, 
the French command itself took action underscoring 
Admiral Stump's more reserved optimism. In a move 
reminiscent of the defensive concepts of previous years, 
French Union Forces on 20 November 1953 launched opera- 
tion CASTOR to seize control of the Dien Bien Phu basin 
in mountainous western Tonkin, near the Laotian border. 
Although the objective was to consolidate a strong 
position from which to interdict supply routes when the 
Viet Minh made its annual incursion into Laos, selection 
of the site was dictated by the need for an airstrip. 
Happily, the Japanese had established a pierced-steel- 
planked *runway at Dien Bien Phu during World War IL. 
But since the requirements for air support received 
first consideration, the needs of other arms for good 
defensive positions were sacrificed.3 


Dropping by parachute, the first waves of French 
troops easily overcame the surprised Viet Minh garrison. 
Repairing the runway was delayed, however, when a heavy 
bulldozer broke away from its canopy and crashed to the 


= 2. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 0201352 Dec 53, DA-IN- 
25051, same file, sec 51. 

3. Capt M. Harrison, "Dien Bien oss An Cosantoir 
(Irish Defense Journal), vol XIV, no. ee 2 
pp. 270-286. 
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ground. As a result, succeeding waves of troops had to 
drop rather than land. A substitute bulldozer was sub- 
sequentiy located, and the French began the work of 
organizing a Siron defensive fortress to be manned by 
twelve battalions. 


As an immediate outcome of more active operations 
the French High Command increased its pressure for 
American material support. High on General Navarre's 
list were the oft-sought twenty-five additional C-47's, 

In October Major General Thomas J.H. Trapnell, Chief of 
the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group, Indochina, 
had advised against providing these planes until the 
French had demonstrated the capability to support and use 
them efficiently. However, the November visits of General 
O'Daniel and Vice President Nixon provided General Navarre 
a chance to renew his importunities, Although General 
O'Daniel supported the MAAG position, General Trapnell 
withdrew his objections to providing the aircraft when 

the American Ambassador pointed out that the planes might 
provide just the pgychological lift needed to encourage 
French initiative. The Vice President also saw the 
question as a political matter and carried it to President 
Eisenhower, who decided that political advantages out- 
weighted military objections. Secretary of State Dulles 
informed Paris of the decision to provide twenty-five 
C-47's while Admiral Radford passed the word to Lieutenant 


General Jean E. ¢Valluy, French Representative on the NATO 
Standing Group. i 


+. Ibid. See also (S dg C) Msg, USARMA Saigon to 
CSA for G-2, OARMA MC 319-53, ea tape Nov 53, DA-IN-23791 
(24 Nov 53), CCS 092 Agia (2-2524 ) sec 50, and (S) Mns, 
QUINTEL Mtg, 1 Dec 53, App to Encl to (S) JCS 1992/276, 
Memo by CNO, "Report on the Sixth QUINPART Intelligence 
Meeting," 11 Feb 54, same file, sec 57. 

5. (S) Msg, Heath to SecState, OSD, 846 132250Z Nov 
D3 DALIN-21426 (14 Nov 53), same file, sec ho, 

6. (S) Doc D-50, Msg, SecState to AmEmb Paris, 1930, 
Saigon, 920, 6:17 p.m., 23 Nov 53, in (TS) Doc Hist of US 
Pol toward Indochina. (S) CM-40-53, Memo by CICS to JCS, 
"Additional C-47 Aircraft for French Forces Indo-China," 
25 Nov 53, 
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The President and Mr. Dulles soon had an opportunity 
to discuss Indochina face-to-face with the French Premier 
and Foreign Minister when the tripartite French-U.K.-U.S, 
conference finally convened in Tuckers Town, Bermuda, 

4-8 December 1953. Although the principal topics on the 
agenda were European security and the Soviet proposal for 
a four-power conference in Berlin, the Big Three did find 
time for one session on the Far East. 


In preparation for the conference, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff directed the Joint Intelligence Committee to 
evaluate repetitive French reports indicating that the 
Chinese Communists might support the Viet Minh with jet 
aircraft. The committee could not find corroboration 
for French fears. It reported to the Chiefs that although 
the Chinese were capable of furnishing jet or conventional 
aircraft support for the Viet Minh, U.S. intelligence did 
not indicate either an increase in this capability. or an 
intent by the Chinese to intervene with jets in Indochina. 
Tne Jong Chiefs agreed, and so informed the Secretary of 
Defense. They took no other part in preparing material 
for use in the Indochinese phase of Bermuda discussions, 


When the conference turned to Far Eastern matters, 
Premier Joseph Laniel was indisposed, so the French 
position was sketched by Foreign Minister Georges Bidault. 
He briefed the President and Prime Minister on the mili- | 
tary situation, acknowledging American aid and emphasizing 
French Union sacrifices. Although they were making every 
effort to establish the Associated States as truly 
independent nations, the French were handicapped by the 
lack of native leaders capable of governing the people. 
For example, when the French had asked Bao Dai whether 
the transfer of ail authority with real independence was 
enough, this question,"had brought him to the Riviera like 
Galatea to the willow." | 


T. (US) JCS 1992/254, 25 Nov 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 50. (TS) Memo, CJCS for JCS to SecDef, "Support of 
Viet Minh Forces in Indochina by Chinese Communist Jet 
Aircraft," 1 Dec 53, same file, sec 51, 
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The most significant of M. Bidaultts remarks dealt 
with the prospects for negotiations. France, he asserted, 
would not make peace except under conditions that would 
respect the individual liberty of the Indochinese people, 
However, he did think that a five-power conference, in- 
cluding China, France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union, called in a specific frame- 
work for a discussion of Southeast Asian problems, might 
be acceptable to France, provided the Associated States 
could be present. In reply Mr. Churchill praised the 
French efforts. President Eisenhower seconded his war - 
praise but added that the United States viewed a Five- 
Power Conference “with a jaundiced eye," 


A major accomplishment of the Bermuda talks was the 
drafting of a reply to the Soviet Union agreeing to the 
convocation of a four-power foreign ministers meeting 
at Berlin in early January 1954. Taking note of a Soviet 
proposal that the foreign ministers should discuss the 
possibility of holding a five-power conference including 
Red China, the West agreed only that the. participating 
governments could state their views on this topic at 
Berlin. M. Bidault had made it clear that France could 
not turn its back on an opportunity to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the Indochinese war; thus, the agreement to ZO to 


Berlin and to talk about China was not without danger to 
the West. 


The Bermuda conversations did not resolve questions 
about the provision of additional American aid to Indo- 
China. ‘The twenty-five planes approved for transfer in 
late November represented only a portion of total French 
needs. General Navarre was in a difficult position; he 
had to produce military success in very little time. 

And he saw success threatened by material Shortages. He 
had gleaned the impression in recent months from highly- 
placed American military and civilian visitors to Indo- 
china that the United States was determined to undertake 
an extensive effort in providing material aid. Yet MAAG 
&..d stateside agencies did not seem to be quite the 
cornucopia General Navarre visualized. 


- (S) Mns, 5th Plen Tri Mtg of Heads of Government, 
Bermuda, 5:30 p.m., 7 Dee 53, CCS 337 (4-19-50) BP pt 2. 
9. (U) Tri US-UK-Fr Note to USSR, 8 Dec 53, State 
Dept, Bulletin, 21 Dec 53, pp. 852-853, 
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Rather than sitting down with General Lrepne 1) fór 
a frank discussion of the problem, in mid-December 
General Navarre dispatched a strong letter to MAAG con- 
trasting promise and performance, Not only had MAAG 
screened French requests but Wasnington agencies had 
further reduced agreed programs. The French Commander 
Stated that the discrepancy between means in personnel 
and means in material threatened to necessitate a com- 
plete re-examination of his 1954 operational plan. He 
wanted Washington to speed deliveries of material pro- 
grammed in earlier years and to inform him when he 
could expect 1954 items. In addition, he asked for recon- 
sideration of the reductions applied to the 1954 program. 


Since the Office of Military Assistance suspected 
that this complaint was an attempt to establish an alibi 
in advance for failure to achieve military success, it 
provided General Trapnell with the information for a 
polite but firm protest against delaying operations. 
Knd-items programmed in earlier years were on the way, 
and within budgetary limitations the 1954 program was 
being met. + 


General Trapnell'ts courteous ‘answer opened the door 
for American consideration of French battle needs on an 
ad hoc, emergency basis. On 18 December the Chief of MAAC 
wrote General Navarre: 


I have been advised that the military require- 
ments for Indochina have the highest MDAP Priority, 
and that although the military departments did 
not expect to make deliveries of FY 54 programmed 
items in time for use during the current dry season, 
urgent action had been taken to provide items 
critically in need during this season. 


10. (S) Msg, Ch MAAG IC to OSD for OMA for Stewart, 
MG 1988-B, 091500Z Dec 53, DA-IN-27610 (10 Dec 53), 
"Navarre Letter, Actions Taken," vol I, Alden files, OMA, 

l1. (S) Memo, Col J.G. Anding, Actg Dir OMA, to Asst 
SecDef ak "Indochina FY 1954 MOAP," c. 11 Dec 54; (S) 
Msg, OSD sgd Ruffner to Ch MAAG IC, DEF 954347, 1423292 
Dec 53; (S) Msg, OSD sgd Nash to Ch MAAG IC, DEP 9544A, 
162145Z Dec 53. All in "Navarre Letter, Actions Taken," 
vol I, Alden files, OMA, : _ 
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In addition, he invited the French Staff to work with 
MAAG in readying lists of critical items. These lists 
would be submitted to Washington and delivery expedited 
to meet operational requirements. e Requests went 
forward on this basis and General Trapnell was able to 
assure Admiral Radford during their Christmas conference 
at Manila that no deficiencies in the American aid pro- 
gram or deliveries would cause any embarrassment or 
change in French plans in the immediate future. 


Perhaps one of the concerns contributing to General 
Navarre's petulance had been a new political crisis in 
Viet Nam, The world learned on 2'/ November 1953 that 
Ho Chi Minh had intormed the Stockholm newspaper 
Expressen of Viet Minh willingness to negotiate with 
France for an armistice, His terms were cessation of 
hosts tities and real respect for the independence of Viet 
Nam. Coincidentally, President Auriol of France announced 
on 27 November a liberal formula by which the Associated 
otates could be independent, yet remain members of the 
French Union. By this announcement France moved to carry 
out the 3 July declaration and to eldest | American pressure 
for granting Indochina its independence, 2 The effect of 
the Ho interview and President Auriol'ts statement was to 
stir up anew nationalistic feelings in Viet Nam. In early 
December Premier Nguyen Van Tam tried to capitalize on 
nationalistic sentiments by demanding that Chief of State 
Bao Dai establish an anti-Communist coalition government 
to negotiate peace with the Viet Minh and work out the 
terms of association with France. Then, having failed to 
win popular support, on 17 December Van Tam handed his 
government's resignation to the Chief of State. While the 
resignation may have been little more than the normal 


~ 12. (S) Msg, Ch MAAG IC to SecDef for OMA for Nash, 
MG 2057 B, 180907Z Dec 53, DA-IN-29482 (18 Dec 53), same 
file. 

13. (S) Msg, CJCS to OSD for Nash, 250935Z Dec 53, 
DA-IN-31007 (29 Dec 53), same file. 

14, (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 83. | 

15. (U) "Summary of statement of President. Auriol on 
Free Association of States within the French Union," Tab D 
to State Dept (S) Bermuda Conf preparation paper, BM D-10d, 
"Indochina, 2 Dec 53, CCS 337 (4-19-50) sec 10. 
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indochinese political machination, it did nothing to 
improve the situation.1 


Against the background of somewhat more vigorous 
French military and political action and a Vietnamese 
domestic crisis, the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave consider- 
able attention to Indochinese affairs in December L953. 
They had to decide what disposition to make of General 
O'Daniel's recommendations. In addition, the National 
security Council Planning Board was rewriting the state- 
ment of American policy toward Southeast Asia and the 
Chiefs had to provide military guidance. on this sub- 
Jeet, 


Pirst on the agenda was a report by the Joint 
Strategic and Logistics Plans Committees on General — 
O'Daniel's mission. The committees had arrived at six 
conclusions which paralleled those of the joint mission. 


' On the asset side of the ledger they found that there 


was no indication of French or Vietnamese disposition 
to envisage negotiations with the enemy and that there 
was evidence of real military progress in the imple- 
mentation of the’ Navarre Plan. As liabilities, the 
committees incorporated in their conclusions four 
deficiencies found by General O'Daniel: lack of suffi- 
cient naval small craft, and inadequacies in the train- 
ing of native forces, in the operation of the joint 
amphibious command, and in the maintenance and supply 
capability of the French air arm. 


The committees recommended that the report submitted 


by the O'Daniel Mission be: accepted by the Joint Chiefs 
as the basis for further planning and seconded the 


16. NY Times, 17 Dec 53, pp. l and 3; Hammer, 


Struggle for Indochina, p. 306. The crisis was not 


resolved until 11 Jan 54 when Bao Dai appointed his 
cousin, Prince Buu Loc, Prime Minister. 

17. (TS) JCS 1992/256, 3 Dec 53; (TS) Memo, Maj Gen 
J.K. Gerhart to DJS, Lt Gen F.F. Everest, "Review of U.S. 
Policy Toward Southeast Asia," 9 Dec 53; (TS) DM-72-53, 
to JCS, 14 Dec 53. All in CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 51. 
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general's principal suggestions. These: recommendations 
included the assignment of two Army officers to MAAG 
for duty with the French training command and the assign- 
ment of four officers, one from each Service and one 
fromthe Marine Corps, for liaison duties between MAAG 
and the French headquarters. The committees! report 
also incorporated General O'Danielts recommendation that 
the Chief of Staff, USAF, continue the arrangements for 
French use of up to twenty-two C-119's from the Far East 
Air Command. Finally, they suggested that the Chief of 
Naval Operations expedite delivery of naval craft pro- 
grammed for 1954 and in the meantime lend the French 
four ISM's or their equivalent. 4 


‘Before approving the committees! conclusions and 
recommendations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff amended them 
at the Army's suggestion to reflect more completely 
Admiral Stump's comments. Qualifying remarks were added 
to the two more roseate conclusions. As amended, the 
report indicated that the French had made limited pro- 
gress in carrying out the Navarre concept, but that the 
military situation had not yet altered Significantly in 
their favor. To the opinion that the French or Viet- 
namese did not contemplate negotiations with the enemy 
the Chiefs added the thought that a seemingly plausible 
offer from the Viet Minh might lead to a parley, 
expecially in the absence of any real French Union 
military progress. In addition, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff wrote in a new conclusion, as follows: "Primary 
military requirements for a French Union victory in 
Indochina include the development of large and effective 
indigenous forces and the effective utilization of psycho- 
logical warfare among the natives," 


the Chiefs, however, did not develop this new con- 
clusion into recommendations for implementing action. 
instead they accepted the recommendations from the 
committees! report and added only General O'Daniel's 
suggestion that French Union officers be invited to 
inspect T.S. training methods in the Republic of Korea, 


18. (TS) JCS 1992/260, 17 Dec 53, same file, 
sec 52, ; 
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As amended, the report became a basis for further plan- 
ning, and the recommendations became Ce CEASA G? 
appropriate Service Chiefs on 31 December 1953, 


Even before the Chiefs had approved the recommenda- 
tions, General O'Daniel in Honolulu was urging early 
implementation. The French Government had now authorized 
General Navarre to accept a few additional American 
officers for intelligence-.work, for duty with tche: train- 
ing command, and for liaison with French services. This 
authorization, commented General O'Daniel, offered a 
splendid opportunity for the United States to influence 
French planning and training. Two days later, however, 
General O'Daniel suggested that the invitation for 
French Union officers to inspect Korean training installa- 
tions be held up until the end of the fighting season. 
Implementation of the recommendations approved by the 
Chiefs went forward on the basis of these amplifying 
comments. l 


While the Joint Chiefs of Staff were dealing with 
the O'Daniel report the Planning Board of the National 
Security Council had been redrafting the 18-month old 
statement of Amerigan objectives and courses of action 
in Southeast Asia. l The Board took up this task because 
in the interim the French situation in Indochina had 
further deteriorated. 


. (TS) Memo by CSA, "Report of U.S. Joint Military 
Mission to Indochina," /Army ditto7, c. 30 Dec 53, same 
file. (TS) JCS 1992/26H, 30 Dec 53, same file, sec 53. 
(TS) JCS 1992/260, Dec On, 31 Dec 53, same file, sec 52. 

20. (S) Msg, CGUSARPAC O'Daniel to CSA, RJ 68589, 
262125Z Dec 53, DA-IN-30757 (26 Dec 53); (S) Msg, 
CGUSARPAC to SecDef for.Nash, RJ 68591, 2822427 Dec 53, 
DA-IN-30971 (29 Dec 53). Both in same file, sec 53. 

21. (TS) NSC 124/2, 25 Jun 52 (cire to JCS as Encl B 
to (TS) JCS 1992/168, 2 Jul 52), same file, sec 32. 
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A major problem was the assessment of the probable 
consequences of a French defeat in Indochina. In June 
1952 the Security Council had agreed that the loss of > 
any Southeast Asian country would have critical conse- . 
quences for the United States and would probably lead 
to the relatively swift realization of Communist 
domination over the whole area. But in November 1953 
the Central Intelligence Agency would go no farther than 
to say: "A Viet Minh victory in Indochina would remove 
a significant military barrier to a Communist sweep 
through Southeast Asia, expose the remainder of that 
region to greatly increased external Communist pressures, 
and probably increase the capabilities of local Communists 

However, the Deputy Director for Inteliigence of 
the Joint Staff registered a dissenting view: "The 
establishment of Communist control over Indochina by 
military or other means would almost certainly result in 
the Communization of all of Southeast Asia . . . ."22 


In Planning Board sessions Major General J. K. - 
Gerhart, Special Assistant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Lor National security Council Affairs, argued ES 
ingly in support of the Joint Staff estimates.23 Accord- 
ingly, when the Planning Board submitted its redraft to 
the appropriate agencies at the end of December 1953, 
the principal change in the new policy statement was 
increased emphasis on the dangers present in the Indo- 
chinese situation. The starting point was the same 
statement that had appeared in NSC 124/2: "Communist 
domination, by whatever means, of all Southeast Asia 
would seriously endanger in the short term, and critically 
endanger in the longer term, United States security 
interests." The redraft, thanks to General Gerhart's 
pleading, pointed out that the loss of Indochina would 


22. (TS) SE-52, CIA Sp Est, "Probable Consequences 
in Non-Communist Asia of Certain Possible Developments in 
Indochina Before Mid-1954," 10 Nov 53, p. 1, JIG files. 

23. (TS) Interv, Samuel A. Tucker with Lt Col J.W. 
Vogt, Office of the Spec: Asst to JCS for NSC Affairs, 

4 Jan 55, memo in JCS HS files. (TS) "An Account of the 
Events and Decisions Leading to the Loss of North Indo- 
china," prepared for the record by the Office of the 
SpecAsst to JCS for NSC Affairs, lst Draft, 25 Oct 54, 


pp. 26-27, (Hereinafter cited as Gerhart "Account.") 
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have "the most serious repercussions on U.S. and Free 
World interests in Europe and elsewhere." The loss of 
a Single country might lead to loss of the entire area, 
with grave economic consequences; it might seriously 
Jeopardize U.S. security interest in the Far East, and 
subject Japan to severe economic and political pres- 
sures making it difficult for the United States to 
prevent Japan's eventual accommodation to Communism. 


two agents could ‘transform'these threats into 
reality. First, there was’ the new, stronger, hostile, 
aggressive China. Overt Chinese attack on Southeast 
Asia would require the extensive diversion of American 
strength from other areas. However, the Chinese 
Communists were more likely to continue their efforts 
to dominate the region covertly through subversion and 
armed rebellion. The second potential source of dis- 
aster was France itself. Although the Laniel Govern- 
ment was committed to seeking the destruction of the 
Viet Minh forces, the Planning Board warned that a 
successor government might well accept an improvement 
in the military situation short of Viet Minh defeat as 
the basis for serious negotiation within the next year. 
if the Laniel-Navarre Plan should fail, or appear 
doomed to failure, the French might seek to negotiate 
for the best possible terms, irrespective of whether 
these offered any assurance of preserving Indochina 


for the free world. 


In coping with Communist expansion in Asia to date 
the United States had issued its warning to China, 
participated with other interested nations in military 
talks on measures which might be taken in the event of 
open aggression, and increased the flow of military and 
economic aid to France and the Associated States. The 
Board cautioned that, in planning for the future, the 
United States Government should bear two considerations 
in mind. It was necessary to coordinate actions affect- 
ing one country with actions for the region as a whole, 
and to accommodate those actions to the individual 
Sensibilities of the governments, social classes, and 
minorities of Southeast Asia. 
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Having sketched the problem, the Planning Board 
rephrased the general objective of the United States 
thus: "To prevent the countries of Southeast Asia 
from passing into the communist orbit; to persuade 
them that their best interests lie in greater coopera- 
tion and stronger affiliations with the rest of the 
free world; and to. assist them to develop toward 
Stable, free governments with the will and ability to 
resist communism from within and without and to con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the free world.” 


Following the format of the June 1952 statement, 
the Planning Board recommended generalized courses of 
action for the area as a whole. Both words and acts-- 
in the form of technical assistance, economic aid, and: 
the encouragement of economic cooperation--should be | 
employed to persuade indigenous governments that their 
best interests lay in close cooperation with the free 
world. Further, it was,essential that the United 
States encourage and support the spirit of resistance 
among southeast Asians to Chinese Communist aggression 
in all its forms. But this was only one side of the 
street, and working both sides was obviously required. 
To this end the United States should continue its 
actions to make China aware of the grave consequences 
of aggression. Words were not. enough; it was necessary 
to promote the coordinated defense of Southeast Asia, 
"recognizing that the initiative in regional defense 
measures must come from the governments of the area." 
Finally, the American people at home -should be made 
aware of the importance of the region so that they 
would be prepared to support the proposed courses of 
action. . 


The Planning Board continued by taking up the 


individual countries of Southeast Asia. And of course . 


Indochina led all the rest. Actions toward that bloc 
of nations were grouped under two assumptions: one, 
that Communist China would not overtly intervene in 

the war; the other, that it would. Should China remain 
a silent partner of the Viet Minh, the main targets for 
U.S. action would continue to be the French and the 
Tndochinese. And in dealing with them America was 
forced to carry water on both shoulders. The United 
States had to build up the independence of Indochina, 
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which could only occur at the short-range expense of 
France, while inducing the French to fight vigorously 
for the longer-range interests of the free world. ' 


This dilemma was implicit in the statements of 
specific actions. Suggesting first action primarily in 
the military field, the Planning Board proposed that, 
while recognizing France's basic responsibility for, the 
defense of the Associated States, the United States should 
expedite or even increase its aid to French Union Forces. 
The objective would be to foster an aggressive military, 
political, and psychological offensive, including covert 
operations designed to eliminate organized Viet Minh 
forces by mid-1955. At the same time, American aid 
would help in the development of native forces that 
could eventually be capable of maintaining internal secur- 
ity. On the diplomatic and political front the United 
States would assure the French that America appreciated 
the sacrifices being made in the common interest of the 
free world. But it was also necessary to encourage and 
Support steps by both France and the Associated States in 
the development of a working relationship between them 
based on equal sovereignty within the French Union. 


‘an! —_-+—m t 


A further series of proposed actions dealt with the 
possibility that France might sue’ for peace. _To offset 
this contingency, the United States should employ every 
feasible means for influencing the French Government and 
people against a conclusion of the war on terms incon- 
sistent with American objectives. France should be 
allowed no illusions about being able to obtain acceptable 
terms in advance of achieving a marked improvement in the 
military situation. It would be equally illusory for the 
French to consider establishing a coalition Viet Nam 
government with Ho Chi Minh. Drawing upon Korean experi- 
ence, the Planning Board also recommended that the United 
States flatly oppose any idea of accepting a cease-fire 
prior to opening negotiations because of the probable 
result--irretrievable,deterioration in the French Union 
military position. One means by which the United States 
could block undesirable negotiations was to insist that 
the French obtain Vietnamese approval of all actions taken 
in response to any Viet Minh offers. Finally, if the 
French persisted in opening talks with Ho Chi Minh, the 
American Government should seek to influence the outcome 
of the negotiations by demanding that France consult with 
Usos Oftrerals, : 
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The Planning Board recommended as a final course, 
assuming that the Chinese did not intervene, that the 
United States prepare for taking the actions set forth 
under the contrary assumption. Turning to this assumption 
of Chinese intervention, the board rephrased those para- 
graphs of NSC 124/2 which also dealt with the possibility 
of China's entering the war. It did not significantly 
alter the substance of those earlier proposals. First, 
an appeal should be addressed to the United Nations for 
action against aggression; at the same time the United 
States would seek maximum international support and 
cooperation in whatever military action might be neces- 
sary. America itself should furnish naval and air | 
assistance, as practicable,.to French Union ground troops, 
provide major forces for interdicting Chinese Communist 
communication lines, and supply logistic support needed 
by other participating states. Other military action, as 
appropriate, might include a blockade of China, providing 
the French and British concurred; covert operations to: 
aid guerrillas in China; utilization .of Chinese Nationalist 
forces where desirable and feasible; assistance to the 
British in Hong Kong; and evacuation of French Union mili- 
tary and civilian personnel from the Tonkin Delta if re- 
quired. Finally, if the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France determined that expanded action against China 
was needed, the three powers should take naval and air 
action against military targets in China which directly 
contributed to the Chinese effort in Indochina; however, 
targets near the Soviet border would not be. attacked 
unless absolutely necessary. The United States might 
even consider taking action against China ee 
if the other two powers would not come along.?2 


The courses of action Hec omendei by the Planning 
Board in NSC 177 reflected an assumption that France would 
continue to fight. However, the Board had recognized the 
possibility that a successor government might sue for 
peace. Therefore, General Gerhart proposed that the Board 


~ - neue, UES) NSC 177,30 Dec oe Encl to (TS) JCS 1992/265 
4 Jan 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25- 48) sec 53, 
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also draft recommended courses of action to be adopted 
in the event that France gave up the struggle. The 

Board concurred, subject to the restriction that the 
study receive even more limited distribution than normal, 
because if the French were to get wind of the existence 
of American planning for such a contingency they might 
slacken their efforts.25 


Since the Board needed military advice, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directed the Joint Strategic and Logis- 
tic Plans Committees to review the validity of another 
study of this pame contingency that the Chiefs had noted 
iù July 1953,20 As in the earlier study, the committees 
accepted certain basic assumptions, These were as fol- 
lows: (1) the United States could take over French re- 
sponsibilities in an orderly manner at the invitation of 
the Associated States; (2) Korea would remain quiescent 
so that two American divisions could be withdrawn from 
there; (3) elsewhere U.S. commitments would remain un- 
disturbed unless the return home of French forces from 
the Orient permitted American withdrawals from Europe; 
and (4) Communist China would not overtly intervene in 
the war. 


The committees reaffirmed the conclusion that the 
successful defense of Indochina was essential since loss 
of the area would have critical psychological, political, 
and economic consequences for the United States. Should 
the American Government determine to participate with 
military forces in this defense, it should commit suffi- 
cient strength to insure military success. The course of 
action offering the United States the greatest assurance 
of such success was to support and step up the develop- 
ment of native troops and to deploy American and Allied 
forces to Indochina for operations that would have the 
objective of reducing Communist strength to scattered 


25. (TS) Interv, Tucker with Vogt, 4 Jan 55, memo in 
JCS HS files. (TS) Gerhart "Account 4" Den Sl. | 

26. (TS) Memo, Gerhart to DJC, "Review of U.S. Policy 
Toward Southeast Asia," 9 Dec 53; (TS) DM-72-53, to JCS, 
same subj, 14 Dec 53. Both in CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 
51. (TS) JCS 1992/227, 22 Jun 53, amended by Dec On, 2 Jul 
53, same file, sec 43. 
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guerrilla bands. A second course, which would be accept- 
able as a temporary measure provided the United States 
were prepared to follow through with more vigorous action 
if necessary, was supporting and developing native forces 
and deploying sufficient strength to hold critical strong 
points evacuated by the French. Such holding operations 
would require air and naval support until the native 
armies could themselves take effective operations against 
the Communists. The committees rejected two additional 
courses, requiring less extensive American intervention, _ 
as insufficient and likely to result in military defeat, 2f 


Although the Joint Chiefs did not consider this 
report immediately, the Services were in general agreement 
with its conclusions. Therefore, General Gerhart and the 
Planning Board drew upon it in drafting their study of 
additional courses of action that could be adopted in the 
event of French withdrawal from Indochina. 


The board foresaw that the threat of French with- 
drawal might take two forms. There was, first, the 
possibility that France might seek peace unless America 
offered to participate in the war with military forces. 
should this contingency arise, two choices would be open 
to the United States. Either the American Government 
might do nothing to prevent the loss of Indochina or it 
might provide the forces needed to Keep France in the war. 
The logistic implications of this latter action were 
spelled out by the Planning Board in some detail. 


The second threat foreseen by the Board was even 
more ominous. The French Government might refuse to con- 
tinue the struggle even if the United States did agree to 
commit troops. Under these circumstances again America 
might write off Indochina. On the other hand, it could 
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27. (TS) JCS 1992/262, 24 Dec 53, same file, sec 
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consider taking one of the four alternative courses that 
had just been evaluated by the Joint Staff. The Board 
submitted this study for NSC Sie eect sce in December 
1953 as the Special Annex to NSC 177.2 


Meanwhile, the military situation in Indochina had 
not been improving. On Christmas Day, 1953, the Viet Minh 
launched its annual invasion of Laos, which compelled the 
French to divert troops for its defense. In early January 
General Trapnell gloomily reported that the situation bore 
a striking similarity to the pattern of last year's cam- 
paign in which sizeable French Union Forces were widely 
dispersed and in defensive attitudes. The French had 
been surprised, moreover, to find that the Viet Minh 
units surrounding Dien Bien Phu were supplied, for the 
first time, with antiaircraft artillery that could suc- 
cessfully knock down fighter bombers. Only light bombers 
(B-26's) could now be used, and General Trapnell warned 
Washington to expect requests for additional aircraft of 
this type and for U.S. personnel both to maintain the 
c-47's, B-26's, and C-119's and to fly C-119's on missions 
to non-combat areas. 


Although Admiral Stump had thought General O'Daniel 
too optimistic, he now believed General Trapnell was 
unduly pessimistic. He recommended to Washington that 
all possible assistance be given to General Navarre. 

Tt was CINCPAC's belief that "timely assistance by the 
U.S. in this critical period through which Gen. Navarre 
and the French Union Forces are now passing will be in- 
strumental in bringing about ultimate victory." 


23, Since the Special Annex was subsequently with- 
drawn and destroyed, no copy exists in JCS files. The 
above material was drawn from the author's interview with 
Lt Col Vogt, 4 Jan 55, JCS HS files, and from (TS) JCS 
1992/267, 4 Jan 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 53. See 
also (TS) Gerhart "Account," p. 33. 7 

29. (S) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina 
Chronology, p. 84. (TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC to CINCPAC, MG 
8 A, 020730Z Jan 54, DA-IN-31633 (2 Jan 54); (TS) Msg, 
Ch MAAG IC to DA, MG 9 A, 0209262 Jan. 54, DA-IN-31639 
(2 Jan 54); (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 0401392 Jan 54. 
All in CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 53. 
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These reports from the field-arrived in Washington 
at about the same time the Joint Chiefs were asked to 
review the two Planning Board studies, NSC 177 and the 
Special Annex. CINCPAC!'s comments pointed up the need 
for early action along lines outlined in NSC 177, which 
assumed the French would fight if America continued its 
aid programs. Accordingly, on 6 January 1954 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense that 
they wore in general agreement with the Planning Board 
draft. 


General Trapnell's message emphasized the importance 
of having plans ready for the possibility of French fail- 
ure and withdrawal. Such plans, incorporated in the 
special Annex to NSC 177, came before the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for approval on 6 January 1954. However, the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee had reported that this 
Planning Board study was not sufficiently explicit. 
Admittedly, the United States would suffer critical con- 
sequences if Indochina fell; therefore, reasoned the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee, the United States 
should not accept the alternative of writing off the area 
if the French proposed to guit in the absence of American 
military participation. Instead, the committee recom- 


mended that the Chiefs press for a decision on whether the 


United States should intervene, if necessary, to preserve 
indochina. Such a decision would provide definitive 
policy for the development of further national diplomatic 
and military plans. 


The Joint Strategic Survey Committee recognized 
shat if the French withdrew in spite of American inter- 
vention the world-wide situation might oblige.the United 
States to accept the loss of Indochina. Nevertheless, 
the American Government should be prepared to do what it 
could to offset such a development. Therefore, the com- 
mittee recommended that the Special Annex be revised to 
reflect the following views: 


30. (TS) Memo, CJCS for JCS to SecDef, "NSC 177 - 
United States Courses of Action with Respect to Southeast 
Asia,’ 6 Jan 54, same file, sec 54, 
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Should the French make an arbitrary decision 
to withdraw from the conflict in Indochina despite 
all offers of United States assistance, the United 
States should in any event, and as a minimum urge 
the French to phase their withdrawal over a pro- 

| tracted period and to take all practicable measures 

~ to prepare the indigenous forces better to assume 
the responsibilities of their own defense. Addi- 
tionally, the United States, preferably in con- 
junction with its Allies, should provide such 
military assistance to the indigenous forces of 
Indochina as is determined to be advisable and 
feasible in the light of conditions then prevail- 
ing, and as is consistent with United States 
objectives both with respect to Southeast Asia 
and world-wide. The level of military assistance 
which might be advisable and feasible cannot be | 
predetermined, but might encompass anything from S 
a continuation of materiel aid as a minimum to 
Alternative A (vigorous intervention) as a 
maximum. 31 


Pai The Chief of Naval Operations suggested further 
amendments. He wished to write in the thought that if 
i U.S. forces were to participate in the war, they should 
do so in sufficient strength to insure an early and 
lasting military victory. Admiral Carney also wished to 
Á strengthen the arguments in favor of the most vigorous 
alternative course, supporting native troops while deploy- 
= ing American and Allied forces for operations which would 
reduce the Communist to scattered guerrilla bands. ` How- 
ever, he recommended adding one qualification to the 
acceptable courses: “precautionary reservations are 
necessary by reason of the fact that circumstances under 
which the French forces withdraw, and other related 
strategic circumstances cannot be accurately predicted."32 


= 3h. (TS) JCS 1992/267, 4 Jan 54, same file, 
MÁ sec 53. 
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32. (TS) JCS 1992/268, 5 Jan 54, same file, 
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: At their meeting on 6 January 1954 the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff considered the JSSC report and Admiral Carney's 
recommended amendments without reaching final decision. 33 
On the following day at a meeting of the Armed Forces 
Policy Council Admiral Radford indicated that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had hastily prepared some comments on the 
Special Annex to NSC 177, but needed more time for proper 
study of the paper. The Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Roger M. Kyes, then attacked the accuracy of the lLogisti- 
cal requirements set forth under the alternative courses 
of American intervention. He did not address himself to 
the principal problem at hand--that of being prepared for. 
a French request for U.S. intervention. This was the 
very problem which the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
Should receive timely examination. Nevertheless, Secre- 
tary of Defense C. E. Wilson supported Mr. Kyes and 
decided to request that the Special Annex be withdrawn 
from further consideration. In addition, the Department 
of Defense suggested to the Security Council that, in the 
future, requests for military advice, such as that con- 
tained in the Special Annex, should be addressed to the’ 
Secretary of Defense, not to the Joint Chiefs of Stafr.34 


When the National Security Council met on 8 January 
President Eisenhower sustained the objections of Secretary 
Wilson and ordered the withdrawal and destruction of the 
Special Annex to NSC 177. However, the council did touch 
upon the question of how far the United States would go 


— 
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33. The (TS) Gerhart "Account," p. 34, indicates that 
the Joint Chiefs of.Staff on 6 January 1954 approved a 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense calling for immediate 
decision on whether or not the United States would intervene 
in Indochina if necessary to prevent the French from seeking 
to conclude the struggle on terms likely to result in the 
loss of the area to the Communists. Furthermore, this 
memorandum rejected as an unacceptable course of action the 
alternative of refusing to commit U.S. forces to the French 
military effort. However, official records of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff available to the Historical Section do not 
indicate that this memorandum was formally adopted. 

34. (TS) AFPC Advice of Action, "U.S. Objectives and 
Courses of Action with Respect to Southeast Asia (NSC 177)," 


11 Jan 54, (TS) Interv, Tucker with Vogt, 4 Jan 55, memo in JCS Hs 
Piles. (TS) Gerhart "Account," p. 35, 
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to stave off French defeat at Dien Bien Phu. Admiral 
Radford pointed out that the United States had a large 
share at stake and suggested that U.S. pilots, trained 
to suppress anti-aircraft guns, could do much even in 


Dien Bien Phu. Although President Eisenhower did not 
rule out U.S. air and naval intervention, he did oppose 
committing U.S. ground troops. He favored maximum aid , 
short of intervention, including even volunteer air | 
operations such as the Flying Tigers had provided in ! 
China prior to World War Il. | 


one afternoon's operations to save the situation at 


At Admiral Radford's suggestion, the council decided | 
that General O'Daniel should be stationed continuously in: 
Indochina under appropriate liaison arrangements and with | 
sufficient authority "to expedite the flexible provision 
of U.S. assistance to the French Union forces." It was 
not intended that General O'Daniel should concern himself. 
with the Military Assistance Advisory Group but rather 
that he would provide the means through which the United 
States might exercise more influence on military strategy 
and the training of native troops. The council, addi- | 
tionally, requested the Department of Defense, in collab-. 
oration with the Central Intelligence Agency, to study 
and report on all feasible further steps, short of the 
overt use of American forces in combat, which the United |. 
States might take in achieving the success of the Laniel-: 
Navarre Plan.32 | 


Six days later the National Security Council moved 
to adopt the Planning Board statement of policy toward 
Southeast Asia, NSC 177. After the President approved 
the study, it was circulated as NSC 5405 and referred to 
the Operations Coordinating Board for coordinated imple-_ 
mentation, 36 , It was the charter for American action in 
the months to come, assuming the French fought on. How- 
ever, the Secretary of Defense and the council had side- 
stepped the question, raised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
of what the United States would do if France gave up the 
struggle. 


atl 


35. (TS) NSC Action 1005, 8 Jan 54, CCS 334 NSC 
(9-25-47) sec 13. (TS) Msg, JCS to CINCPAC, JCS 955317, 
082226Z Jan 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 54. (TS) 
Gerhart "Account," pp. 36-38. 

36. (TS) NSC Action 10ll-a, 14 Jan 54. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


-THE BERLIN CONFERENCE AND ITS AFTERMATH 
15 JANUARY-15 MARCH 1954 


The forthcoming Berlin Conference presented the 
United States with a dual-edged problem: how to counter 
the expected Soviet demand for a five-power conference 
including Communist China "to consider measures for the 
relaxation of international tension,” and how to per- 
suade France that it should attain a position of strength 
before negotiating a settlement of the Indochinese war, 
/ Admission of Communist China to a conference would 
J 

j 
4 


automatically be a long step toward general recognition, 
which the United States was particularly anxious to 

avoid. The stated purpose of the Berlin Conference 

was to bring about a settlement of the German and 
Austrian questions and there was no reason why the Far 
Bast should be touched upon. Korea and Indochina were 

the major sources of tension in the Orient and so far 
Communist China had shown no disposition to accept a 
settlement in either area that would preserve the interest 
of the free world.t 


4 i. (U) Unofficial Trans of Soviet Note 


26 Dec 53; 
/ (U) Tri U.$.-U.K.-Fr. Note to USSR, 1 Jan 54; (U) Un“ 
pan ' official Trans of Soviet Note, 4 Jan 54. All atchd to 


State Dept Background Paper, BER D-8/50, 12 Jan 54, CCS 
S 337, (4-19-50) BP pt 2A. (S) State Dept Paper, PREP D-1/2, 
"Revision of Tactics Section (pages 1 and 2) of Report of 
Tri-partite Working Group, Paris, October 21 - November 2," 
12 Dec 53; (S) State Dept Psn Paper, BER D-1/2, "Tripar- 
es tite Draft Re Anticipated Soviet Request for Five-Power 
Conference Including Communist China," 15 Jan 54. Both 
in CCS 337 (4-19-50) BP pt 2. (S) State Dept Rebuttal 
S Paper, D-8/17a, "Indochina," 11 Jan 54, same file, BP pt 
= 2A. (S) State Dept Talking Paper, PTB D-3/2, "Bilateral 
Discussion in Berlin with the French, Indochina," 19 Jan 
54, same file, BP pt 3. , 
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The United States Government had to persuade France) —— 
that it.would be disastrous to open negotiations withthe." 
Communists before improving her military positionwine "iy oa | 
Indochina. Moreover, America had to provide thetwheres {0.0 Oo *% 
withal for France to make such improvements|.(The new 7) | 
statement of policy toward Southeast Asia, NSC 5405; had i} 

€ reaffirmed that the United States would furnish: the.\French |: 
all aid short of actual military participation and’ would ..: 
even consider ervened] on th support if the Chinese: . ic 


E On the basis of that) polic 
iv American task was to rengthen France's hand to, the’ es E 
point where she would hold out for a settlement that`prozs > OD & 


eoo tected United States security interests in the PårsËast. go U is, E 


Communists intervened, olicy sthe-,.. Nog 


f Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not partici= ii o ao 
pate extensively in direct: preparations for the Berlin Veh ob oy 
Conference, they had been asked by the National Security’ sy a T 
Council what the United States should do to improve: the.) io SIPE 
French position in Indochina. Forwarding their reply ito of oS AIS 
the Secretary of Defense on 15 January, the Chiefs: re+ . v 
peated many of the suggestions that had come to them. s To tu guthi aS 
recently from General O'Daniel and Admiral Stump. ``. oo va Re Be 


ST ge eee 
=F we 
rk 


Several of the JCS recommendations reaffirmed courses) hapi Ba 
of action to which the United States was already committed., i. we 
For example, the Chiefs recommended that the United States. n AKRA 
Government should place renewed emphasis on vigorous =n. io em 
French prosecution of the Navarre Plan and that equali tis 7.42 
emphasis should be placed on American measures in support) <5 - KM! 
of French efforts. Specifically, the Joint Chiefs sug-.: AEREE SIEI 
gested that the three Services E items programmed, 7. 4 
for Indochina during the 1950-1954 period but still Gime so ae 
delivered, and revise programs in accordance withicombat |... ae 
needs. Such revision might cail for additional funds for-, idet p 
the 1954 MDA program. The Chiefs also recommended: that Bere 
the American Government re-examine national strategy 
| toward Indochina, with a view to developing a unified | 
effort in Southeast Asia to counter Communism on a regional 
basis--the basis on which the Communists fought. Further, 
the United States might consider scaling down French com- 
mitments to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in order. 
to permit deployment of additional forces to the Orient. 
The Chiefs also recommended that both France and the United 
States increase their political warfare activities. | 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff responded to recent French 
requests for additional airpower by proposing that the 
United States provide material and financial support 
while France augmented her air force in Indochina with 
maintenance and air crew personnel already available. 
America should restrict its contribution of manpower to 
certain specialists, but should also examine the idea 
for establishing unofficial, volunteer air units composed 
of United States personnel,? 


Before the Secretary of Defense took any action on 
the JCS recommendations, the question of assisting France 
had again moved up to the highest governmental levels. 

At a White House meeting on 16 January the President, 
secretary Dulles and Under Secretary W. B. Smith of the 
State Department, Deputy Secretary Kyes and the Director 
of the Office of Foreign Military Affairs, Vice Admiral 
A. C. Davis, of the Department of Defense, and Mr. C. D. 
Jackson, White House adviser on cold war strategy, dis- 
cussed what the United States should do about Indochina. | 


General Smith opened the discussion by setting the 
problem in somewhat the same framework as the Joint 
Chiefs. He felt that a comprehensive plan for dealing 
with Southeast Asia as a whole was necessary. Mr. Kyes, 
however, protested that planning for comprehensive 
assistance to the entire area could lead to a relaxation 
of the belief that Indochina should be saved at almost 
any cost. Siding with Mr. Kyes, President Eisenhower on 
the one hand indicated that the United States would have 
to continue the gamble that present efforts would be 
effective, but emphasized, on the other hand; that every- 
thing possible should be done to improve the situation. 


The group recognized that a major problem arose 
from French reluctance to accept American assistance in 
training native soldiers and in improving the conduct of 
operations. Searching for a way to combat this reluctance, 
the President suggested the appointment of an experienced 


2. (TS) Memo, DJS for JCS to SecDef, "Steps which the 
United States Might Take to Assist in Achieving Success of 
the Navarre Plan," 15 Jan 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 
SH. 
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American officer, such as General J. A. Van Fleet, 
either as Ambassador to the Associated States or as a 
member of the Ambassador's staff. As the upshot of the 
discussion, President Hisenhower appointed a Special 
Committee to develop a detailed program for securing 
military and political victory without United States 
overt participation in the war. This committee was com- 
posed of the Director of Central Intelligence, Allen 
Dulles; General Smith; Mr. Kyes; Admiral Radford; and 
Mr. Jackson. 


While the Special Committee undertook its study, 
events did not stand still. During the middie of Janu- 
ary Premier Laniel formally requested additional material 
aid and United States maintenance personnel for the French 
air force in Indochina. This request was substantially 
the same as General Trapnell had forewarned Washington 
to expect; the Joint Chiefs of Staff had already recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Defense that the United States 
provide aircraft but not personnel .4 Specifically, the 
Premier asked for eighteen B-26's so that the two light- 
bomber squadrons in Indochina could be equipped with 
twenty-five planes each, Other advice from Saigon and 
Paris, however, indicated the French would need only ten 
additional B-26's to bring the two squadrons up to a 
total strength of fifty planes. In addition, the Premier. 
requested twenty-five more B-26's for a third squadron. 
The French also wanted an assurance that General Navarre 
could continue to use the twelve U.S. C-119's for long- 
distance transportation. This grant would mean that the 
four C-L7 squadrons could concentrate on operational sup- 
port. France likewise asked that the United States supply 
snare parts in ample quantities and on regular consign- 
ments fo. tne C-47's, B-26's and C-119's. 


ead 


3. (TS) Memo, C.D. Jackson to A. Dulles, Kyes 
& Smith, "Indo-China and Southeast Asia," 18 Jan 54; (TS) 
Uniden Memo (Gen G.B. Erskine to Radford), "Proposed Pro- 
cedure for Implementation of the President's Decision 
Regarding Indo-China," 18 Jan 54. (TS) Uniden Memo for 
Rec, "Meeting at White House - 16 January 1954," nd, 
"Navarre Letter, Actions Taken," vol I, Alden file, OMA. 
4. See Ch XII, pp. 20-21, and above pp. 2-3. 
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Not limiting its requests to material requirements, 
the French Government requested that the United States 
ship 400 technical maintenance specialists to Indochina, 
to service U.S.-provided aircraft. Premier Laniel 
emphasized the temporary nature of this assignment and 
promised to replace Americans with Frenchmen as soon as 
possible. 


The French request gave added emphasis to the need 
ror further information in Washington. Accordingly, 
Admiral Radford urged CINCPAC to speed General O'Daniel 
on his way to Indochina. The general's mission was two- 
fold. First, he was to try to win consent from the 
French High Command for the idea that he remain in Saigon 
indefinitely, and, second, he was to evaluate the adequacy 
of the American asSistance program and tabulate additional 
requirements. However, because of French sensitivity, 
CINCPAC was asked to provide General O'Daniel with cover 
by ordering him to -make an inspection tour of all MAAG's 
in Southeast Asia.© 


When the National Security Council met on 21 January, 
it considered the new French request for aid and the JCS 
recommendations for improving the French position. In 
presenting these suggestions, Admiral Radford observed 
that some of the recommendations might be referred to 
the Special Committee for further study. Others, how- 
ever, should be put into effect immediately. Specifically, 
the United States should at once render maximum material 
support, and train French Union Forces in the use of 
American equipment. To this end the United States should 
expedite the shipment, in conformance with JCS priorities, 


4 


5. (TS) Msg, Achilles (AmEmb Paris) to SecState, 2668, 
2 p.m., 19 Jan 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 55. (TS) 
Msg, Achilles to SecState, 2663, 11 a.m., 19 Jan 54. 
See also: (S) Msg, Heath (Saigon) to SecState, 1151, 9 a.m., 
3 Jan 54, DA-IN~31713.(3 Jan 54); (TS) Msg, Achilles to 
SecState, 2629, 2 p.m., 15 Jan.54; (TS) Msg, Achilles to 
SecState, 2642, 1 p.m., 16 Jan 54. = | 

6. (TS) Msg, CJCS to CINCPAC, JCS 955862, 2023457 
Jan 54. 
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of undelivered items programmed during 1950-1954, make 
changes in the current program as requested by MAAG 
Indochina, make deliveries in accordance with the changes, 
and, if necessary, do all this without prior approval of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. In addition, 
funds should be found so that current Indochina MDA pro- 
grams could be adjusted to satisfy the additional train- 
ing and material requirements submitted by MAAG. Since 
the Department of Defense was already acting on these 
recommendations, the National Security Council took no 
formal action. 


Admiral Radford also discussed with the Security 
Council the French request for B-26's and American main- 
venance personnel. While favoring the provision of air- 
craft, he felt that the French could themselves, from 
resources available in France, find the necessary flight 
and maintenance personnel for an expanded air force. If 
necessary, United States Air Force personnel in NATO units 
could be utilized temporarily to replace and release French 
ground, maintenance, and supply personnel for service in 
the Far Hast. The.United States could also train these 
French personnel in Europe.? 


The National Security Council agreed that Admiral 
Radford should explore directly with Lieutenant General 
Jean EB. Valluy, French representative to the NATO Standing 
Group in Washington, the problems of providing immediate 
aid to the French air forces. After discussing the matter 
with Air Force and OSD officials, Admiral Radford was able 
to inform General Valluy that ten B-26's would soon be on 
thelr way to Indochina and that the United States would 
also consider providing aircraft for the third B-26 
Sa zaron when the French could furnish flight and mainten- 
ance personnel. The admiral also assured General Valluy 
that spare parts would arrive as needed. However, it did 


T. (28) Dft Statement by Radford to NSC, "Report on 
‘steps which the U.S. might take to assist in achieving the 
success of the Navarre Plan! in Indochina," 20 Jan 54. 


(TS) Interv, Tucker with Vogt, 14 Jan 55, memo in JCS 
HS files. 
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not seem feasible for the United States to provide main- 
tenance crews. Problems of language and accommodations, 
unfamiliarity with French methods, and. the time factor 
all militated against using Americans. 


Even while these matters were under discussion, the 
French command in Saigon was pleading for immediate help. 
Viet Minh forces surrounding Dien Bien Phu were expected 
to attack soon, or to move against Luang Prabang in Laos. 
To counter either course the High Command needed air- 
craft and personnel.9 Therefore Paris instructed its 
military representative in Washington to seek American 
help again. 


General Valluy thanked Admiral Radford for the two 
B-26's already programmed for Indochina and the ten 
additional aircraft that had been promised. But he announced 
that France had been able to locate and ship only ninety 
maintenance specialists. Drawing French personnel from NATO 
wings would not solve the immediate problem, for these tech- 
nicians would still need training on American-type craft. 
Therefore, he renewed the request that the United States 
provide 400 ground crewmen. Fortunately, providing addi- 
tional flight crews did not present as great a problem; the 
French Government was working out arrangements with General 
A. M. Gruenther, Commander in Chief, U.S. European Command, 
for USAF units on the Continent to train French aviators in 
the use of B-26ts,10 

| The French soon reported, however, that twelve B-26's 
were only enough to take care of the past year's attrition. 
They still needed ten more to bring squadron strength up to 
twenty-five each. Admiral Radford then ascertained that 
ten more used B-26's might be transferred from the Far East 


8. (TS) Memo for Rec, Capt G.W. Ang@erson, 21 Jan 54. 

9. (TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC to OSD/OMA, MG 146 A, 2103502 
Jan 54, DA-IN-34719-C, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 55. (TS) 
Msg, USAmb Saigon to SecState, NIACT 1307, 4 p.m., 23 Jan 54, 
same file, sec 56. 

10. (TS) Memo, Valluy to Radford, "U.S. Military Aid to 

Indochina," DFM(54) 16, 26 Jan 54. (TS) Msg, USNMR Paris 
sega Gruenther to CSA, ALO 189, 0116102 Feb 54, DA-~IN-36621, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 56. 
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Air Force to Indochina. When the Admiral asked General 
Valluy to give assurances that Americans, if sent to 
Indochina, would not be exposed to capture, the general 
gave a categorical statement to this effect. He further 
assured the admiral that United States personnel could 
be brought home at the end of the fighting season, about 
l5 June. 


Admiral Radford took up the French request for B-26's 
and United States personnel with other members of the 
Speciai Committee. Since France apparently had no more 
trained mechanics for the Orient, General Smith favored 
sending 200 USAF crewmen to Indochina. Mr. Kyes objected 
that this action would commit the United States to such 
an extent that it would have to prepare for complete 


intervention. In reply General Smith distinguished between 


mechanics and combat troops; he did not think the United 
States was taking on any commitment to provide the latter, 
However, he felt, and Admiral Radford concurred with him, 
that Indochina was so important to the United States that 
America should intervene with naval and air forces if 
worst came to worst. 


Confronted with Mr. Kyes! reservations, the Special 
Committee agreed that final decision should be left to 
the President. However, the members of the committee did 
recommend that the United States should provide the ten 
additional B-26's (making a total of twenty-two) and 
could send 200 USAF maintenance personnel to Indochina. 
They felt the government should defer a decision on the 
third light bomber squadron and on the second contingent 
of 200 ground crewmen, pending the results of General 
O'Daniel's talks with General Navarre and the. outcome of 


further French efforts to provide the additional mechanics 


themseives, President Eisenhower accepted all three 


11. (TS) Memo for Rec, Anderson, 26 Jan at (TS) Memo 
for Rec, Anderson, 27 Jan 54. ee 
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recommendations. Accordingly, General Twining ordered the 
Far East Air Force to carry out the President's decisions,.12 


Meanwhile, on 25 January, Secretary of State Dulles 
met with his French, British, and Soviet counterparts at 
Berlin. As anticipated, Soviet Foreign Minister vyacheslav 
M. Molotov utilized his first chance to speak by proposing 
that "a conference of the Ministers of foreign a.fairs of 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
the U.S.S.R., and the Chinese People's Republic should be 
called in May-June 1954 for the purpose of considering 
urgent measures for easing the tension in international 
relations."13 Mr. Dulles agreed that the conference might 
consider the Soviet suggestion.14 And the conference did, 
for five days, before Mr. Dulles succeeded in sidetracking 
the matter for later discussion.15 


While the conference was still considering the Soviet 
proposal, the fact that the United States had agreed to send 
maintenance personnel to Indochina was divulged by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop. The leak occasioned considerable furor 
in France and the United States.l16 Finally President 
Eisenhower found it necessary to intervene personally 
calm the uproar. At his press conference on 3 February, 


12. TS) Memo for Rec, Brig Gen C. H. Bonesteeli, III, 
OSD, "Meeting of the President's Special Committee on Indo- 


china, 29- January 1954," 30 Jan 54. (S)--Memo, DepSecDef 


to SecAF, 29 Jan 54, eirc'as Encel B to (TS) JCS 1992/340, 
21 Jun 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 72. (TS) Msg, Hq USAF 
to COMFEAF & Ch MAAG IC, AFOOP-OC-C TS 7323, 3023394 Jan 54, 
"Navarre Lettemw,.Actions Taken," vol I, Alden files, OMA. 

13. State Dept, Foreign Ministers Meeting (Washington, 
GPO, 1954), pp. 13-24, 220, = gn 

14, tbid., pp. 24-29. 

15. Ibid., pp. 29-54. 

16, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, "Where is Dien Bien Phu?" 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 27 Jan 54. (S) Msg, 
Achilles (Paris) to SécState, 2758, 1 p.m., 27 Jan 54. (TS) 
Memo for Rec, Anderson, 27 Jan 54; (U) Lig, Sen. John Stennis 
to Radford, 1 Beb 54 
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he acknowledged that USAF technicians were on their way to 
Indochina, but implied that they would be part of the MAAG __ 
group training the French in the use of American equipment.1l7 


A week later, permitting direct quotation, he informed 
newspaper correspondents that "no one could be more bitterly 
opposed to ever getting the United States involved in a hot 
war in that region than I am. Consequently, ... every 
move that I authorize is calculated, so far as humans can 
do it, to make certain that that does not happen." Nor 
could he conceive of a greater tragedy for America than to 
become heavily involved in an all-out war in any of those 
regions, particularly with large units. He told the corres- 
pondents of French guarantees that Americans would not be 
subject to capture, and the French Government publicly 
repeated the guarantees for the benefit of American audiences, 
When both Republican and Democratic Senators endorsed the 
President's remarks, officials in the Executive Branch 
breathed a sign of relief.1l 


In indochina, meanwhile, the Viet Minh divisions 
surrounding Dien Bien Phu had not yet attacked. Instead, 
General Giap withdrew some of his forces and at the end of 
January moved again in the direction of Luang Prabang, 
royal city of Laos. Further depleting their combat reserves 
in the Tonkin Delta, the French moved to counter the Viet 
Minh thrust. But they bemoaned their lack of the troops 
and aircraft that could have decisively defeated the Viet 
Minh invasion,.1l9 


This new indication that the initiative lay with the 
Viet Minh and not with the French brought another somber 
report from Saigon. Severely indicting General Navarre's 
defensive concepts, the United States Military Attache to 
Viet Nam likened Dien Bien Phu to another Na San. He report- 
ed that the Viet Minh command had concentrated its battle 


17. Unofficial Transcript of Eisenhower News Conference, 
3 Feb 54, NY Times, 4 Feb 54. Congressional Record, vol 100, 
no. 3, p. 1470. (UNK) Memo for File, Radford, 27 May 54. 

16, NY Times, 10 Feb 54, p. 23; 11 Feb 54, pp. 1, 6, 16; 
4 May 54, 0. 4, 

l9. a) Msg, Heath (Saigon) to SecState, 1360, 31 Jan 54, 
DA-IN-36566, CCS 383.21 Korea (3-19-54) sec 145, (S) Geneva 
Conf Background Paper, Indochina Chronology. (S) D/A, G-2, 
Background Paper GI-D-33, "History of Indochina War," 7 Apr 
54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-43) sec 62. 
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but in the absence of any genuine offensive plan, it appeared 
that they had little intention of moving decisively toward 
the defeat of the Viet Minh battle corps.¢l 


General Trapnell's comments contrasted strikingly with 
those of General O'Daniel, who had returned to Washington 
following his visit to Indochina. General O'Daniel pointed 
out that Since the French were bound by treaty to protect 
Laos, they had no choice but to counter the Viet Minh invasion 
by committing their reserves. However, he was confident that 
General Navarre would carry out his planned offensive and 
achieve military success during the 1954-1955 season. Agree- 
ing that more than American supplies was needed, General 
O'Daniel had arranged for the assignment of five United States 
liaison officers to General Navarre's headquarters where they 
would have the opportunity to help correct French weaknesses .<¢ 


These comments reflected General O'Daniel's satisfaction 
with the results of his third visit to Indochina. Although 
General Navarre had not agreed that it would be desirable for 
the American general to remain at his elbow, he had consented 
to short visits from General O'Daniel every four to six weeks. 
The agreement to station the five liaison officers in Saigon 
also was an encouraging step toward increasing American 
influence in French councils. Although General Navarre in 
his conversations with General O'Daniel had stressed his needs 
for further supplies and equipment, he did agree to consider 
suggestions that the United States also provide help in 
psychological warfare activities and in training native 
troops. 


General O'Daniel'ts inspection of Dien Bien Phu and the 
Tonkin Deita caused him to be optimistic about the immediate 
military situation. Although he recognized that the Viet 
Minh rorces could make Dien Bien Phu untenable if they had 
medium artillery, he estimated that the French Union Forces 
could withstand any attack the Viet Minh was capable of 
launching there. The French were receiving reinforcements, 
and native troops were being raised and trained. General 
O'Daniel was confident that these additional units, supplied 
with American equipment, would permit the French Union to 
dominate all areas and bring the Viet Minh army to battle by 


ab (S) Msg, Ch MAAG IC to DA, MG 318A, 0909502 Feb 54, 
DA-IN-38234 (10 Feb 54), same file. 
22. (S) Gen O'Daniel's comments on cable MC 39-54. 
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the fall of 1954. One additional step the United States 
mignt take, provided the French and Vietnamese agreed, 
was to assign American reserve officers to train the 
natives. On the whole, the future looked bright. 


Admiral Stump, however, again sounded a note of 
caution. He did not believe the five liaison officers 
and occasional short visits by General O'Daniel were an 
adequate substitute for the continuous assignment of a 
high-ranking American to Indochina. While he agreed with 
General O'Daniel that there was no immediate danger of 
the French Union's suffering a major military reverse, 
he viewed ae grave concern French failure to launch an 
offensive .© 


Admiral Radford shared CINCPAC's concern and was 
anxious to have General O'Daniel permanently assigned to 
Indochina. The French agreed to accept General O'Daniel 
to replace Generali Trapneil as head of MAAG if he would 
surrender one star so that he would not be senior to 
General Navarre, and provided that he would have no 
greater authority or responsibility than had General 
Trapnell.©) 


General Navarre's terms meant that General O'Daniel 
would still not be able to exercise any substantial 
influence upon French strategy and training. General 
Ridgway protested that a distinguished senior officer was 
being demoted and the United States was losing prestige 
in the Far East without gaining compensating advantages. 


"23. (TS) Msg, ALUSNA Saigon /O'Daniel/ to CINCPAC, 
readdressed CINCPAC to CNO, 280815zZ Jan 54; (TS) Msg, Ch 
MAAG IC /O'Daniel/ to CINCPAC readdressed CINCPAC to 
CNO/JCS, MG 250A, 020130Z Feb 54. Both in CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 56. (TS) Rpt of U.S. Sp.Mission to Indo- 
China, 5 Feb 54, same file, BP pt 10. (TS) Encl C to 
(TS) JCS 1992/300, 27 Apr 54, same file, sec 64. 

24. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO/JCS, 0421142 Feb 54; 
(TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO/JCS, 072308Z Feb 54. Both in- 
Same file, sec 57. 

25. (TS) Mns Mtg of Sp Cmte (Indochina), 9 Feb 54, 


(C) Memo, Ely to Radford, 13 Feb 54. (S) Msg, Heath 
(Saigon) to SecState, 1501, 5 p.m., el Feb 54, ccS 092 
Asia. 
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corps in western Tonkin, but the French, with their forces 
dispersed throughout Indochina, were not in position to 
take advantage of the opportunity for offensive operations 
to destroy the enemy. Although the French Union Forces 
outnumbered the Viet Minh two to one and had overwhelming 
fire power and air transport capability, their tactics 
remained defensive. Patrolling was the exception, not the 
rule, for French units. Likewise, French Union forces 
were not maintaining contact with the Viet Minh army, but 
were waiting to be attacked. 


In Laos, also the French had failed to demonstrate 
tactical initiative. Instead they had been content to 
let six Viet Minh battalions tie down twenty French Union 
battalions rather than capitalize on the chance to defeat 
the Viet Minh forces decisively. The attache gave as his 
opinion that General Navarre had been directed by his 
government to conduct a minimum-casualty holding operation, 
improving his position where feasible, with a view to 
eventual negotiations. The Viet Minh, on the other hand, 
seemed to be fighting a clever war of attrition with time 
running in its favor. In conclusion, the attache reported 
that "informed. United States military opinion here" con- 
sidered the greatest deterrents to successful French action 
to be lack of energetic support from Paris, inadequate 
training of combat units and staffs, and a defensive 
philosophy. These defects could not be remedied by’ the 
unlimited provision of modern United States military equip- 
ment. 


Secretary Dulles and Mr. Nash in Berlin were so con- 
cerned about this report that they asked General Trapnell 
for his comments. According to the Chief of MAAG, General 
Navarre was revealing an increasing tendency to seek 
"miracle" solutions instead of forthright and energetic 
action according to "universally accepted principles of war.’ 
General Trapnell considered that the French had adequate 
supplies and equipment for large scale sustained operations, 


I 


20. (8) Msg, USARMA VN to CSUSA for G-2, MC 39-54, 
032355Z Feb 54, DA-IN-37222 (4 Feb 54), same file, sec 57. 
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At JCS instigation, France was again asked to consider 
increasing the scope of MAAG's authority. When France 
again refused, the Department of Defense on 12 March 


announced General O'Daniel's new assignment and his change 


in rank and let it be known that no amendments had been 
made in the terms of reference for MAAG Indochina. 


At the same time Washington was examining General 
O'Daniel's status, it was also considering another piece 
of the Indochinese puzzle. In December, when the Viet 
Minh forces invaded Laos, the Laotian Government had - 
issued a call for help. This appeal brought a response 
from an unexpected quarter and created a new question for 
consideration by the National Security Council. On 2 
February President Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea 
informed General John E. Hull, Commander in Chief, Far 
East, that, if the United States desired, his country 
would send one division to fignt the Viet Minh invaders 
in Laos. President Rhee felt that this act would 
encourage many anti-Communist elements in Southeast Asia 
and also make manifest Korean appreciation for the aid 
that the United Nations had been providing since 1950. 
General Hull thanked the Korean President for his offer 
and promised to take it up with Washington. In addition, 
he advised that the suggestion be kept secret until the 
United States Government had replied. In spite of this 
advice, Korea announced its offer before Washington 
acted. er 


l General Ridgway forwarded the Korean.offer to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 16 February. He suggested that 
the Jcint Chiefs obtain governmental approval for 


26. (TS) JCS 1992/284, Memo, CSA to JCS, 4 Mar 54; 
(TS) Memo, CJCS for JCS to SecDef, "Reappraisal of Gen- 
erai O'Daniel's Status with Respect to Indochina," 5 Mar 
54; (Cc) Msg, OSD sgd Davis to CINCPAC DEF 958261, 
1221562 Mar 54. All in same file, sec 59. NY Times, 
13 Man 54, 

27. (TS) Msg, CINCFE to JCS & CSA, C66980, 0210007 
Feb 54, DA-IN-6799 (2 Feb 54); (S) Msg, CINCFE to JCS & 
CSA, KCG 2-4, 05100Z Feb 54, DA-IN-37583 (6 Feb 54); (S 
Msg, Amb Briggs COT to SecState, 759, 10l0Ł5Z Feb 54, 
DA-IN-38292 TIO Feb 54). All in CCS 383.21 Korea 
(3-19-45) see 145. NY Times, 12 Feb 54, p. 1l. 
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advising President Rhee that the United States interposed 
no objection to sending the division to Laos if the French 
approved, and that United States commitments to support 
ROK troops would remain unchanged.2 


The National Security Council did not reject the 
offer and the Joint Strategic Survey Committee tended to 
favor it. However, General Ridgway now had second thoughts. 
He was alarmed lest the presence of ROK troops in Laos pro- 
vide the Chinese Communists with an excuse for active inter- 
vention. A similar consideration led Admiral Carney to 
point out that no matter how the ROK intervention was dis- 
guised or described, it would appear to world opinion as a 
manifestation of American policy .¢9 Accordingly, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense 
they thought the United States should commend President 
Rhee for his determination to fight Communists even outside 
of Korea, but tell him that the offer did not appear to be 
in the best interest of the free world. They reasoned that 
President Rhee might have the ulterior purpose of hoping 
renewed hostilities in Korea would ensue. They also recog- 
nized that it would be difficult to justify keeping 
American and Allied contingents in Korea while ROK troops 
were fighting Communists in Indochina. Furthermore, it 
was extremely unlikely that the French would be willing to 
run the risk of courting Chinese intervention by accepting 
the offer. Taking up the matter again at its 4 March 
meeting, the Nattonal Security Council agreed with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the offer should be declined. 
The President felt that the transcending objection to the 
offer was the fact that American public opinion would not 
stand for having United States troops tied up in Korea 


. 


28. (TS) JCS 1776/432, 16 Feb 54, CCS 383.21 Korea 


(3-19-45) sec 145, 

29. (TS) NSC Ree of Action 1043 a, 17 Feb 54. (ts) 
JCS 1776/433, 17 Feb 54; (TS) JCS 1776/434, 19 Feb 54; (TS) 
JCS aL Sena 19 Feb 54: All in CCS 383.21 Korea (3-19-45) 
sec 145. 
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while the ROK forces were fighting elsewhere. This con- 
Sideration was stressed in the American reply rejecting 
the offer,30 


While Washington had been attending to General 
O'Daniel's assignment and President Rhee's offer, the 
Berlin Conference had resumed consideration of the soviet 
proposal for a five-power meeting. The United States had 
to recognize the very real pressures on the French Govern” 
ment to give at least the appearance of willingness to 
negotiate peace for Indochina, And the French had an 
unassailable argument: the United States itself had 
agreed to an armistice in Korea and had consented to meet 
with the Chinese to negotiate a political settlement. 
Moreover, Mr. Dulles had publicly stated that if the 
‘Korean political talks went well and "the Chinese Commu- 
nists show a disposition to settle in a reasonable way 
such a question as Indochina, we would not just_on tech- 
nical grounds say no we won't talk about that."5! Since 
the French seemed determined to open negotiations, the 


o 30. (TS) JCS 1776/837, 24 Feb 54; (TS) Memo, CJCS 
for JCS to SecDef, "Consideration of the ROK Offer to. 
Send a Division to Indochina," 1 Mar 54. Both in same . 
file, sec 146. (TS) JCS 1776/4844, 5 Mar 54, same file, 
sec i147. (TS) NSC Ree of Action 1054 b, 4 Mar 54. 

32, (U) DOC D-41, State Dept PresS Release No. 475, 
3 Sep 53, in eo Doc Hist of US Pol toward Indochina, 
1940-1953. (UNK) Msg, SecState Berlin to State Dept, 177, 
8 Feb 54, as summarized in App to (TS) JCS 1992/286, 
1 Mae 54, 08 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 59. Article IV of 
he Korean Armistice Agreement, signed 27 Jul 53, read as 
o.lows: "In order to insure the peaceful settlement of 
he Korean question the military commanders of both sides 
hereby recommend to the governments of the countries con- 
cerned on poth sides that, within three (3) months after 
the armistice agreement is signed and becomes effective, a 
political conference of a higher level of both sides be 
held by representatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of ail 
foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, etc." State Dept, Bulletin, 3 Aug 53, 


p. 139. 
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question facing the United States was whether to let the 
French go their own way and thereby destroy Western unity, 
or to attend the conference and seek to influence the terms 
of settlement. The latter course seemed preferable. Never- 
theless, the United States wanted to avoid any implication 
that, by agreeing to negotiate, it recognized the People's 
Republic as the de jure government of China. 


With these considerations in mind Mr. Dulles opposed 
any portmanteau-type conference with Communist China, such 
as the Soviets had proposed. Instead, he and the other 
Western Foreign Ministers worked for an agreement that the 
five-power conference would limit itself to settlement of 
the Korean and Indochinese wars, and that other powers 
participating in the two conflicts might also be invited 
to attend. French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault pro- 
posed that two conferences be held, one for each war,. but 
the Soviet Union held out for a single meeting. The Foreign 
Ministers compromised by agreeing that a conference would 
be called to consider the Korean problem and that Indochina 
would also be discussed. 


Foreign Minister Molotov labored long and hard to 
strike down Mr. Dulles! proposed statement for. inclusion 
in the final joint communique to the effect that no power 
would be recognizing Communist China by meeting with 
Chinese representatives. But the West rallied to support 
the United States. The United Kingdom's Anthony Eden, for 
example, stated that his government recognized the People! S 
Republic, but did not "seem to recognize them much. The 
American language was allowed to stand. 


The final communique, released on 18 February 1954, 
announced that the five powers and other countries that 
hed participated in Korean hostilities would meet in 
Geneva on 26 April for the purpose of reaching a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. The four Foreign 
Ministers further agreed that the problem of restoring 
peace in Indochina will also be discussed at the confer- 
ence, to which representatives of the United States, 


32, (TS) Mns Ist-6th Restricted Sessions of Foreign 
Ministers Mtg, 8-18 Feb 54, in State Dept HD files. 
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France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Soctalist 
Republics, the Chinese People's Republic,. and other 
interested states will be invited."33 | 


in public, American officials expressed satisfaction 
with the results of the conference. Under Secretary Smith 
congratulated the French for resisting pressure to settle 
the Indochinese war on Communist terms. secretary Dulles 
emphasized particularly the fact that the United States 
would not be recognizing China by sitting down with its 
representatives at Geneva. Acknowledging the primary 
responsibility of France for Indochina, he told the 
American people of the agreement to discuss peace for 
this area at Geneva. He added that the United States had 
a vital interest in Indochina and would continue helping 
the French Union Forces to defeat Communist aggression 
there, 


Even in private discussions with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, State Department officials emphasized the 
positive achievements of the United States at Berlin. 
They praised the vigor and skill of M. Bidault in helping 
to preserve western unity in the face of Molotov's 
blandishments., They ignored the possible consequences of 
the indochinese phase of Geneva and stressed only that the 
Korean phase would be conducted along the lines desired by 
the United States. The agreement to discuss Indochina, 
they stated, represented the minimum needed by the French 
Government to satisfy public clamor at home for peace ,35 


Within the privacy of the National security Council, 
however, Secretary Dulles admitted that the United States 
nad little to gain at Geneva although it probably would 
lose nothing. It was unlikely that the Geneva Conference 
would reach an agreement for a free and united Korea. 


a 


33. "Quadripartite Communique, Issued at Berlin, . 
February 18 /1954/," State Dept, Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, p. 217. 

34. Smith, "Progress Toward Solving Current Inter- 
national Problema," o before Chicago World Trade 
Conrerence, 23 Feb 54), State Dept, Bulletin, 8 Mar 54, 
pp. 355-360. Dulles, “Report on Berlin,” (Radio-TV 
Address, 24 Feb 54), ibid., pp. 343-347, 

35. (TS) Summary of Notes Recorded by DepSecy; JCS 
at JCS-State Mtg, 26 Feb 54. 
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Further, there was some danger that the French might 
accept a settlement in Indochina contrary to United States 
interests. Yet French domestic political difficulties 
were so great that the United States had been unable to 


dissuade he Laniel Government from agreeing to the Geneva 
meeting.3 


yo 


|The prospects of going to Geneva to negotiate a 
settlement were indeed welcomed by: the French National 
Assembly when it debated Indochina on 5 March 1954. Some 
members of the opposition called on the government to 
accept Prime Minister of India Nehru's proposal for an 
immediate cease-fire and negotiations, but both the oppo- 
sition and the government seemed to be pleased that the 
Berlin Conference had opened the door for peace. Premier 
Laniel, however, ruled out an early cease-fire by pro- 
posing conditions that were designed to be unacceptable 
to the Viet Minh. Before concluding a cease-fire, he 
announced, France would require: (1) total Viet Minh 
evacuation of Laos and Cambodia; (2) creation of a no-man's 
land around the Tonkin Delta and withdrawal of Viet Minh 
units from the delta under a controlled evacuation; (3) 
withdrawal of Viet Minh forces in central Viet Nam to 
delimited zones; and (4) withdrawal or disarmament of Viet 
Minh troops in southern Viet Nam. The Premier also 
stated that the French Union Forces could not relax their 
military efforts prior to Geneva, since successful French 
military operations had obliged the Viet Minh to negotiate 
in the first place .37 | 
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m On 2 March the President's Special Committee sub- >32 
mitted its recommendations for further United States | 
action to preserve Indochina for the free world. The com- 
mittee had originally only considered steps short of mili- ` 
tary intervention. However, the group recognized that the J 
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36. (TS) Interv, Tucker with Vogt, 14 Jan 55, memo in 
JCS HS files. (TS) "An Account of the Events and Decisions 
Leading to the Loss of North Indochina," prepared for the. 
record by the Office of the SpecAsst to JCS for NSC 
Affairs, ist dft, 25 Oct 54, pi 44. 

37. (S) Msg, Amb Dillon (Paris) to SecState, 3238, 
6 p.m., 6 Mar si’, (U) Msg, Dillon to SecState, 3240, 
6 Mar 54, DA-2N+868537, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 59. 
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United States might wish to consider taking direct mili- 
tary action if the situation drastically deteriorated 

or if the French rejected a broad program of American 
advice and aid. But military action had to be considered 
in its full context, that is, in relation to American 
southeast Asian policy as a whole. 


The Special Committee reiterated the conclusions of 
NSC 5405 that Indochina was the keystone of the Southeast 
STan areh- -and that, consequently, the Associated States 
must not be allowed to fall under Communist domination. 
To prevent such a debacle, the French had to defeat Com- 
munist military and quasi-military forces and to develop 
native resistance to Communism. The United States should 
help the French, but help had to be consistent with the 
United States own and allied programs for all of the Far 
East. The committee felt that the United States had al- 
ready taken all feasible actions to furnish the assistance 
that would aid the French to win the coming battle at 
Dien Bien Phu. The twenty-two B-26's were, of course, a 
major example. By March 1954 the Defense Department had 
expended $123,600,000 beyond the funds allocated in 1950- 
1954 appropriations for aid to Indochina to the detriment 
of programs for other areas. In addition, it appeared 
that at least another 100 million Op iran would be needed 
to meet French Union requirements .3 


Little else could be done to affect the tactical 
situation. Even the French staff itself naad acknowledged 
to General Navarre that there was more American equipment 
in Indechina than could be put to immediate use. There- 
fore, the Special Committee concluded, delivered and 
programmed American aid to Indochina, plus the potential 
manpower of the French Union, was sufficient to defeat 


=. (3) Memo, Asst SecDef (ISA) to DepSecDef, "Develop- 
ments in U.5. Military Assistance for the French and 
Associated State /sic/ Forces in Indochina," 8 Jan 54, 
I-10134, (C) Memo, Dir OFMA Davis for AsstSecDef (ISA) to 
DepSecDef, "Implementation of Indochina MDA Programs to 
Assist in Achieving Success of the Navarre Plan," 2 Mar 54. 
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i the Communists eventually. However, the French would have 


to use their resources properly and hold the military 
situation relatively stable so that they would have time 
to develop native resistance to Communism, and to organize 
and train effective fighting units. To date the French 
had not been able to utilize Indochinese manpower 
effectively. It was up to the United States to take the 
initiative in persuading France and Viet Nam to overcome 
this deficiency. Yet America had to be wary lest the 
French exploit United States aid for unilateral advantage. 
Likewise, the United States had to be careful not to be 
drawn into combat involuntarily. 


The Special Committee incorporated in its report 
three JCS recommendations that had not yet been fully 
implemented: 


l. France should augment its air force in Indochina 
with flight and ground-crew personnel drawn from military 
and/or civilian resources already available. The United 
states should heip the French accomplish this task, explore 
the possibilities for establishing a volunteer air group, 
and make arrangements for relieving USAF technicians 
temporarily assigned to Indochina. 


2. The United States should arrange with France for 
the assignment of additional Central Intelligence agents 
to Indochina. 


3. The Department of Defense should find funds to 
replace the 124 million dollars taken from other programs 
to meet Indochinese MDA needs. 


The committee further recommended that the United 
States obtain formal or informal French acceptance of an 
increase in the strength of MAAG Indochina to provide 
additional aid to the French in operational planning and 
in the training of native troops. They should also be 
urged to use more American help in unconventional warfare, 
and encouraged and assisted to increase the Foreign Legion 
in Indochina. Furthermore, the United States purpose of 
helping the Indochinese people to achieve independence 
Should be duly stressed. Bao Dai and possibly the King of 
Cambodia should be encouraged to take a more active role 
in leading their countries. 
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The Special Committee recommended that the Chief of 
the Advisory Group, once the French agreed to an increase 
in his authority, should attempt to get the French High 
Command to develop and Carry out a sound concept and oper- 
ational plan for intensified operations in order to win a 
Significant, tactical victory soon so that success could be 
exploited politically. The High Command should adopt the 
use of native defense groups and local Civilian adminis- 
trators to pacify French-Vietnamese occupied areas. It 
Should also train and properly equip Vietnamese units, with 
particular emphasis on training officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and technical personnel. The French Command 
oadly needed to improve its intelligence and security 
agencies and to expand unconventional warfare activities, 


The Special Committee concluded that if these politi- 
cal and military reforms were carried out with full French 
Support at an early date, the unfavorable situation in 
Indochina would be reversed, Significantly, however, the 
committee added the suggestion that the Department of 
Defense be asked to develop a "concept of operations and 
considerations involved in the use of U.S, armed forces 
in Indochina should such involvement be determined upon." 


A week later the Operations Coordinating Board (0GB) 
directed the appropriate agencies to begin implementation. 
The Special Committee, thereafter, turned its attention 
to studying military intervention and to examining the 
position the United States should take at the forthcoming 
Geneva Conference. The conference was only seven weeks 
away; much had to be accomplished in little time if Indo- 
china was to be saved.39 


(eee tae JCS 1992/290, 24 Mar 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-43) sec 60. (TS) Memo for Rec, Gen G.B. Erskine, 
Dir of Sp Opns, OSD, "Terms of Reference for Subcommittee 
on Indo-China, Related Southeast Asian Matters, and the 
Geneva Conference," 4 Mar 54, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PRELUDE TO GENEVA 
15 MARCH-7 MAY 1954 


Against its best interests the United States had acceded 
at Berlin to French demands that the Geneva Conference dis- 
cuss the Indochinese quéstion. The problem then became one of 
preparing France for the diplomatic struggle awaiting her. 

The only method likely to boister the French at the bargain- 
ing table was to concentrate on actions to strengthen the 
French Union's military position in Indochina. 


American estimates of the military situation were opti- 
mistic in their long-range forecasts. There was no theo- 
retical reason why the French should not be able to crush the 
Viet Minh, provided they had the will to do so and the 
material assistance with which to accomplish it. Provision 
of material aid was a relatively simple matter for the United 
States. The equipment was available and the pipelines were 
already established and functioning. 


It was in the more nebulous sphere of psychology that 
the United States encountered real difficulties. Because the 
United States wished to stop short of actual intervention 
with its own armed forces, the fighting and the winning had 
to be done by the French. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
convinced that, with an aggressive plan for a military offen- 
sive, good staff planning, and well-trained native troops, 
the French would have the situation in hand within a year or 
two. But French leadership nad shown slight inclination and 
Little ability to tackle its basic military problems with 
energy and foresight. Moreover, the French High Command, 
jealous of its traditions and prerogatives, displayed scant 
desire to accept American assistance in other than a solid 
and tangible form. 


Well knowing the thankless task they were under- 
taking, the Americans made a concerted effort after 
Berlin to convince the French that the highroad to vic- 
tory wouid open before them if they would only allow 
the United States to increase its aid in training, 
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planning, and unconventional warfare. Even while America was 


attempting to persuade the French to accept help, the POsTeical 


climate in France and the military situation in Indochina were 
deteriorating rapidly. The will to fight is a thing of the 
heart, and the French had no heart for the fight. The United 
States, therefore, had to decide whether it should commit its 
own military forces and under what conditions intervention 
should take place. 


The Berlin agreement to discuss peace for Indochina at 
Geneva was a signal to the Viet Minh to improve its military 
position. General Giap directed his forces to strike vital 
communications lines between Hanoi and Haiphong, to attack 
the main French airfields in the Tonkin Delta, and to cut 
the Savannakhet-Quang Tri highway in Laos. At the same time, 
Viet Minh irregulars in southern Viet Nam stepped up guerrilla 
operations. 


During the night of 13-14 March the Viet Minh launched 
the long-expected assault on Dien Bien Phu. Concentrating 
on one sector at a time, General Giap sent two regiments 
against the northern and northeastern French positions, each 
held by one French Union battalion. Employing horde tactics, 
the Viet Minh forces overran the first French battalion out- 
post shortly after midnight. Two days later the Viet Minh 
battle corps captured the second position. Although the 
French managed to drop two battalions of paratroops to replace 
personnel losses, they were not able to recover the two lost 
redoubts. With the capture of these positions the Viet Minh 
forces threatened directly the airfield upon which the entire 
isolated fortress depended. 


SE 


i= o Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina Chronology. 
Z. (9) Geneva Conf Background Paper, Indochina Chronology. 
Harrison, “Dien Bien Phu," pp. 270-286. (S) Uniden Intel 
Briefing, "Current Military Situation, 21 March 1954," 
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The Viet Minh had not yet been able to capitalize on 
its new position when General Paul Bly, Chairman of the 
French Chiefs of Staff, arrived in Washington on 20 March 
1954. He had come at Admiral Radford's invitation to sum- 
marize his impressions drawn from a recent inspection tour 
of Indochina and to listen to American suggestions for 
increasing the scope of U.S. assistance. . 


Admiral Radford attempted to convince General Ely of 
the vital importance of winning in Indochina by pointing 
out that France's position as a world power depended upon 
what France did in the Far East. The admiral also presented 
arguments for increasing American help along the lines pro- 
posed in recent months by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
President's Special Committee. He suggested forming an 
international volunteer air group and improving maintenance 
practices to augment French airpower. He invited the French 
to accept American participation in unconventional warfare 
activities. He offered to send additional American officers 
to assist the French in training the natives. General Ely, 
however, after admitting the need for improvements, agreed 
only to consider and investigate the American offers but 
declared that increasing the numbers of U.S. personnel in 
Indochina would jeopardize French prestige in Indochinese 
eyes. 


General Ely showed no such reluctance about accepting 
American material aid. In fact, the general had come to 


2. (C) Msg, CJCS to Ch MAAG IC for Ely, JCS 956829, 
101951Z Feb 54; (S) Memo, Anderson to Radford, 1 Mar 54. 
(TS) Memo, [Radford?] to Valluy; -"Discussions “with General 
Ely," 18 Mar 54. . - 

4. (TS) Aide Memoire, Radford to Ely, 8 Nov 54. (TS) 
Mem. for Rec, Anderson,:"Conversation with General Ely, 
Chairman, French chiéfis of (Staff, on 22 March," 22 Mar 54. 
CTS) Memo for Rec, Anderson, "Discussions with General Ely, 
Chairman of the French Chiefs of Staff on Indo-China in the 
Afternoon of. 24 March," 24 Mar 54. (TS) Memo of Conv, Dir 
CI Cabell, Ely, et al ss 23 Mar 54. (TS) Notes of JQS-State 
Mtg, 26 Mar 54 i 
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Washington with a long list of additional emergency requests 
for airplanes, naval craft, guns, small arms, ammunition, 

and other supplies. He asked again for the third squadron 

of twenty-five B-26s and entered a new request for twelve 
F-8-Fs, fourteen C-47s, and. twenty-four L-20s to replace 
combat losses, and for twenty helicopters to evacuate the 
wounded at Dien Bien Phu. He also asked for eighty U.S. 
maintenance personnel to service the helicopters. The United 
States felt that the real problem was not lack of aircraft, 
but French failure to make efficient use of what they had. 
However, President Eisenhower did not want the United States 
to be in the position of denying any aid critically needed 

in Indochina. Therefore the Department of Defense loaned a 
third lignt-bomber squadron to the French and gave them all 
the other aircraft General Ely had requested except the C-H7s 
and the helicopters which were simply not available. AS a 
quid pro quo, Admiral Radford obtained General Ely's consent 
Tor the U.S. Air Force to send a team to Indochina for the 
purpose of investigating the reasons for the low French aircraft- 
utilization rates, The Department of Defense also found 
twenty LSMs, parachutes and drop containers, arms and ammuni- 
tion, and the other equipment requested by General Ely. The 
United States even agreed that the French air force could use 
U.S. C-119s to drop napalm on Dien Bien Phu, providing no 
American crews were aboard. 


Dien Bien Phu was foremost in General Ely's thoughts. 
The general acknowledged that undoubtedly the Viet Minh's 
objective was to obtain a military victory that could be 
exploited politically and diplomatically at Geneva. And he 
gave the French Union only a fifty-fifty chance of staving off 
defeat. Yet he shrugged off American suggestions that a 


5. (fS) Memo, Ely to Radford, 22 Mar 54; (TS) Memo, Ely 
to Radford, 24 Mar 54; (TS) Memo, Anderson to Col Brohon /Gen 
Ely's aide/, "French requests for equipment for French forces 
in ‘rdo-China," 24 Mar 54; (S) Memo, SecDef to SecAF, "Transfer 
of Aaditional B-26 Aircraft to Indo-China," 25 Mar 5h: (TS ) 
CM-74-54, Memo, Radford to President's Special Committee on 
indochina, “Discussions with General Paul Ely," 29 Mar 54. 


(TS) Notes of JCS-State Mtg, 26 Mar 54. 
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relief column be sent overland to the besieged fortress. Of 
course, if the French lost, only five per cent of their troops 
in Indochina would be captured, whereas the Viet Minh would 
suffer far heavier casualties. Nevertheless, General Ely 
admitted that a military defeat at Dien Bien Phu would be a 
serious blow to morale both in the field and at home. If 

the fortress fell, Foreign Minister Bidault might not be able 
to hold out at Boney a for terms that would be acceptable to 
the United States. l 


The French Government was apprehensive not only about 
the outcome at Dien Bien Phu, but also about the possibility 
of Chinese Communist intervention and instructed General Ely 
to find out what the United States would do if Red planes 
appeared over Indochina. General Ely raised this question 
in an interview with Secretary of State Dulles. Refusing to 
be drawn into a negotiation, Mr. Dulles indicated that American 
reaction would depend upon the circumstances. But the United 
states would certainly not be willing to participate in the 
war except on a partnership basis that would insure the patri- 
otic cooperation of the Indochinese people. 


General Ely also took up his question directly with 
Admiral Radford. He asked not only whether American aircraft 
would intervene to counter Chinese planes but also how American 
intervention would occur. He suggested that precise staff 
agreements be concluded between CINCPAC and the French command 
in Indochina "with a view to limiting the air risk which 
characterizes the present situation."8 


. (TS} Memo for Rec, Anderson, "Conversation with General 
Valluy, French Military Mission to the U.S., on 19 March," 
19 Mar 54; (TS) Memo for Rec, Anderson, "Conversations with 
General Paul Ely, Chairman of the French Chiefs of Staff, on 
the subject of Indo-China," 21 Mar 54; (TS) Memo for Rec, 
Anderson, "Discussions with General Ely, Chairman of the 
French Chiefs of Staff, on Indo-China in the afternoon of 
24 March," 24 Mar 54. 4TS)ioM¥#2-54;'CICS to President's 
Special Committee on-Inhdochina; "Discussions ‘with=Generalt 
PaukiElyy!"290Manrr554.° .. 

7. (TS) Memó of @oriv>iSecState, Radford, Ely, et al., 
23 Mar 54. | eee 

8. (TS) Memo;tEly to:Radfordy.:23 Mare54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 60.- | | 
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Admiral Radford assured General Ely that considerable 
advanced planning for limited U. S. participation in the war 
had already been completed and that CINCFAC had worked out 
procedures for employing carrier aircraft in Indochina. 
However, before the United States would commit these forces 
it would have to have firm agreements with the French on 
sucn questions as command and organizational arrangements, 
the duration of American support, and basing facilities in 
Indochina. Admiral Radford asked whether the French Govern- 
ment was prepared to request American air support, if the 
Communists intervened or if, for other military reasons, the 
French needed more airpower than they could muster. The 
admiral pointed out that if General Ely considered such a 
request likely, ,then "prudence dictated that the matter 
should be explored on a higher level in order to be ready 
for such emergency." General Ely replied that since he had 
been instructed by the French Defense Minister to raise the 
question of American intervention, it was obvious that France 
contemplated making such a request if necessary to prevent 
defeat. | 


General Ely aiso asked about American constitutional 
processes governing the commitment of aircraft. He informed 
Admiral Radford that the French Parliament would have to 
consent to the request for help. Admiral Radford replied 
that the President had also committed himself to take such a 
question up with Congress;9 there was no North Atlantic 
Treaty for Southeast Asia that would permit the President 
to act without consulting the legislature. Thus, it would 
take time to arrange for American intervention, and it would 
have to be done at the governmental level. 


Next General Ely asked what would America do if the French 


needed help to avert a disaster at Dien Bien Phu. Admiral 
Radford stressed that the United States would have to con- 
Sider the whole Far Eastern situation and the probable 
Coinese Communist reaction before deciding to commit its 
planes. however, he did tell the general that if the French 


9. On 10 March 1954 President Eisenhower had replied to 
a question about American activities in Indochina as follows: 
“There is going to be no involvement of America in war unless 
it is a result of the Constitutional process that is placed 
upon Congress to declare it." NY Times, 11 Mar 54, p. 14; 
4 May 54, De 4 — 
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requested aid, and the American Government granted it, as 
many as 350 fighters operating from carriers could be brought 
into action within two days. It would be more difficult, 
however, to arrange for bringing U.S. medium bombers into 

the fight. General Ely concluded the discussion by saying 
that he was certain his government would ask for American 

air support if the Chinese intervened. However, Paris was 

so fearful of provoking the Chinese that the general would 
not hazard a guess whether bss government would ask American 
help to save Dien Bien Phu. 


Before returning home, General Ely obtained Admiral 
Radford's signature on the following minute of their discussion: 


In respect to General Ely's memorandum of 23 March 
1954, it was decided that it was advisable that military 
authorities push their planning work as far as possible 
so that there would be no time wasted when and if our 
governments decided to oppose enemy air intervention 
over Indo-China if it took place; and to check all 
planning arrangements already made under previous agree- 
ments between CINCPAC and the CINC Indo-China and. send 
instructions to those authorities to this effect. 


The Chief of Naval Operations informed Admiral Stump of the 
terms of this agreement and notified him that General Ely's 
aide was on the way to Indochina to tell General Navarre of 
the Ely+Radford conversations. The aide's arrival would pro- 
vide CINCPAC with a suitable occasion to renew any liaison’ 
with General Navarre which seemed necessary. 


The bare bones of this minute were apparently less than 
General Ely had hoped for. He had presented Admiral Radford 
with a version that included this paragraph: "There was 
complete agreement on:-the terms of General Ely's memorandum, 
dated 23 March, dealing with intervention by US aircraft in 
Indochina.in case of an emergency, it being understood that 


10. (TS) Memo for Rec, Anderson, "Discussions with General 


Ely, Chairman of the French Chiefs of Staff. on Indo-China in 
the _— of 24 March," 24 Mar 54, 
{(TS).Mns of Mtg between Radford and Ely, Friday, 
25 wae heer "arthur. Radford" and "P: Ely.' 
12. (TS) Msg; CNO to CINCPAC, 3123132 Mar 54. 
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this intervention could be either by Naval or Air Force 


“units as the need arises, depending on the development of 


the situation."13 In spite of the fact that Admiral Radford 
refused to initial this statement, General Ely went away 
from Washington feeling that a request from the French for 
American intervention would receive a prompt and affirmative 
reply. 


The talks with General Ely confirmed Admiral Radford's 
opinion that the United States faced a critical situation. 
The admiral informed President Eisenhower of his fear 


that the measures being taken by the French will 
prove to be inadequate and initiated too late to 
prevent -a progressive deterioration of the situation. 
The consequences can well lead to the loss of all 

of S.E. Aisa to Communist domination. If this is to 
be avoided, I consider that the U.S. must be prepared 
to act promptly and in force possibly to a frantic 
and belatçd request by the French for U.S. inter- 
vention. 1 


Admiral Radford's warning came to the President just as 
another.chain of events culminated in bringing this same 
question before the National Security Council., The starting 
point of this second sequence of developments was the agree- 
ment at Berlin to hold the Geneva Conference, 


The Berlin communique had triggered military action by 
the Viet Minh to strengthen its hand for Geneva; the agree- 
ment also moved the United States to weigh the stakes. How 
much could the French lose to the Viet Minh without losing 
the game? In early March 1954 the Secretary of State posed such 


13. (UNK) Dft Mns, Mtg of Radford and Ely, 26 Mar 54. 
14. (TS) Memo, Radford to Pres, "Discussions with 
General Ely Relative to the Situation in Indo-China," 
24 Mar 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 60. 
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They felt that, if this eventuality occurred, the United 
States should refuse to associate itself with the terms and 
should seek ways and means of continuing the struggle directly 
with the Associated States and other allies. They recommended 
that the National Security Council should immediately consider 
the extent to which the United States would be willing to 
commit its military resources in Indochina in concert with 

the French, or, if the Peench withdrew, in concert with other 
allies or unilaterally. 


These JCS views were confirmed by the subcommittee of 
the President's Special Committee on Indochina. If France 
insisted upon negotiating a peace that jeopardized the politi- 
cal and territorial integrity of Indochina, then the United 
states should pursue measures for continuing the war with the 
help of the Associated States and other allies, particularly 
Britain. The subcommittee further agreed with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the matter deserved National Security 
Council consideration. .The Council should examine what 
political pressures the United States could apply to keep 
the French in line; it should study actual intervention with 
American "air, naval and ultimately. ground forces"; and it 
should determine whether it was possible to develop another 
base of operations in Southeast Asia as a substitute for 
Indochina, gyen though such a step would require much time 
and money. l 


The JCS and subcommittee recommendations were punctuated 
by the Viet Minh capture of the two French redoubts at Dien 
Bien Phu on 15 March. The deteriorating military situation 
emphasized anew how much had to be done before the Geneva - 
Conference began on 26 April. In December 1953, when the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had tried to get the question of 
possible American intervention before the National Security 
Council, Deputy Secretary Kyes had quashed the JCS recommen- 
dations on the grounds of logistical inaccuracies. In March, 


~ IB. (TS) JCS 1992/287, 11 Mar 54 (as amended by Dec On, 


12 Mar 54), same file, sec 59. 


19. (TS) Memo, Gen G.B. Erskine to Sp Cmte, "Military 
Implications of the U.S. Position on Indo-China in Geneva," 
w/encl, same subj, 17 Mar 54, OSD 092.31, Admin Secy, OSD files. 
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nowever, the military and political situation had changed 
and the Secretary of Defense approved both the JCS and the 
subcommittee recommendations and forwarded them to the 
secretary of State, 20 


Mr. Dulles also recognized that a very serious situation 
was developing. Not only was the French military position 
potentially dangerous, but the political climate within 

rance boded ill for preserving Indochina at Geneva. On 9 
March Radical-Socialist Deputy Pierre Mendes-France called 
upon the French Government to stop the Indochinese war immed- 
lately by negotiating directly with the Viet Minh; it should 
not wait for an international conference that would prolong 
for some months "the massacre and anguish of /the/ entire 
nation."¢1 Although this statement represented the views of 
tne non-Communist leftist opposition, Mr. Dulles also had 
reascn to be concerned about the attitude of the French 
Government itself. French hopes were growing that the United 
States would recognize Red China or at least lighten the trade 
embargo as a guid pro guo for a satisfactory settlement of 
the Korean and Indochinese wars. Premier Laniel expected his 
government to fall if it returned empty-handed from Geneva. 
And a successor regime would be likely to sell out not only 
Indochina but also the European Defense Community. Ambassador 
Dillon in Paris put biuntly the question facing the United 
States: how far was America prepared to go to prevent further 
Communist expansion in Southeast Asia, either by fighting or 
by making the concessions sought by China?22 


Confronted by the Ambassador's question, which had been 
partially reiterated by General Ely, Mr. Dulles took up with 
the National Security Council on 25 March the recommendation 


by the Department of Defense that the United States Government 


- 


(6-25-48) sec 60. 

ci. (U) Msg, Amb Dillon (Paris) to SecState, 3312, 
11 Mar 54. l 

22. (TS) Msg, Dillon to SecState, 3294, 9 p.m., 10 Mar 54; 
(S) Msg, Dillon to SecState, 3313, 7 p.m., 11 Mar 54; (S) Msg, 
Dillon to SecState, 3315, 8 p.m., 11 Mar 54. 


20, (TS) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 23 Mar 54, CCS 092 Asia 
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study immediately the question of military intervention. 
Mr. Dulles pointed out that the United States must have 
answers to some fundamental questions before the Geneva 
Conference opened in late April. The questions were: 

what would the United States do if the French attempted to 
sacrifice the position of the Free World in Indochina by 


accepting terms unacceptable to the United States, and what 


would the United States do if the French decided to get out 
of Indochina? Mr. Dulles stated that the United States had 
to be prepared either to write off its interests in Indo- 
china or to asSume responsibility there if the French relin- 
guished their hold. 


In reply President Eisenhower listed four conditions to 
be met before U.S. military intervention might take place. 
The Associated States would have to request assistance; the 
United Nations should sanction the response; other nations 
would have to join the United States in answering; and 
Congressional assent be given. Mr. Dulles thought that the 


United Nations might give sanction to the call for assistance, 
_ but believed that more work would have to be done by the 


Executive Branch before it presented the case for inter- 
vention to the Congress. 


After discussing the possibility of developing the 
Australia-New Zealand-United States pact as an instrument 
for united action, the Council directed the Planning Board 
to make recommendations on "the extent to which and the 
circumstances and conditions under which the United States 
would be willing to commit its resources in support of the 
Associated States in the effort to prevent the loss of Indo- 
china to the Communists, in concert with the French gr in 
concert with others or, if necessary, unilaterally." 


23. (TS) NSC Ree Of Action 1074- -2, 25 Mar 54. (TS) 
Gerhart “Accounts Maen L-46. 
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secretary Dulles also began to prepare the American 
people and world opinion for possible U.S. intervention in 
Indochina. After enumerating ways short of open aggression 
by which the Chinese Communists were aiding the Viet Minh, 
the Secretary clarified the American position as follows: 


Under the conditions of today, the imposition on 
southeast Asia of the political system of Communist 
Russia and its Chinese Communist ally, by whatever 
means, would be a grave threat to the whole free 
community. The United States feels that that possi- 
bility should not be passively accepted but should 
be met by united action. This might involve serious 
risks, But these risks are far less than those that 
will face us a Be years from now if we dare not be 
resolute today.< 


The Secretary, with the support of Admiral Radford and 
Mr. Kyes, also sounded out Congressional majority and minority 
leaders on the conditions to be met before Congress would 
Sanction American participation in the war. Above ail else 
the Congressmen stipulated that the United States should not 
intervene unilaterally, but only as a member of an inter- 
national coalition. In addition, Congress would want assur- 
ances that France was granting full independence to the Asso- 
ciated States, that it had developed an effective training 
program for native troops, and that it would not withdraw 
its own forces but would prosecute an aggressive plan for 
military action, It became obvious from this meeting with 
tne Congressmen that the government had not yet succeeded in 
carrying out a task set forth in 1952 and reaffirmed in 1954, 
namely, making clear to the American people the importance of 
southeast Asia to the security of the United States. 


24. (U) J.F. Dulles, "The Threat of a Red Asia," (address 


to Overseas Press Club, 29 Mar 54), State Dept Bulletin, 
12 Apr 54, p. 540. 

25. (Tf) Msg, SecState to USecState (Geneva), TEDUL 37, 
9:35 p.m., © May 54, (PS) Interv! TuéRebewith Vogtit26" Jan 
55, memélin CS HS Tiles. (T89 Gernart "Accouhe" ppl551-52. 
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Secretary Dulles! resolute ‘call for united action did 
not deter the Viet Minh forces from pressing their advantage 
at Dien Bien Phu. At the end of March General Giap's troops 
assaulted the main bastions of the fortress. By 3 April 


they had reduced the French stronghold to a triangle with 


Sides of about 2,500 yards, and had captured the northern 
Side of the airfield, making it extremely difficult for the 
French command -to reinforce and supply the fortress, even 
by parachute, 


This critical situation brought a new spate of emergency 
requests for American help. Could the United States airlift 
two battalions of paratroopers from North Africa to Indochina? 
Would the United States provide some carrier planes to be 
flown by French naval aviators? Could the United States 
furnish eighteen C-47s to transport a reserve paratroop 
battalion from Hanoi to Dien Bien Phu? And could six more 
C-119s be loaned to the French Air Force? The Department 
of Defense found ways to meet these new French requests after 
President Eisenhower reiterated that he wanted to give the 
French all possible assistance short of outright intervention 
that would truly improve the situation. 


~ BO, Te Msg, USARMA Saigon to CSUSA for G-2, MC 106-54, 
2 


291030Z Mar 54, DA-IN-48138 (30 Mar 54), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec 61. Harrison, "Dien Bien Phu," pp. 270-286. 

27. (TS) Msg, Dillon (Paris) to SecState, NIACT 3692, 
030002Z Apr 54, DA-IN-49168, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 61, 
(TS) Msg, Dillon to SecState, 3693, 8 p.m., 2 Apr 54. Oo -CUNK) 
Memo, CJCS to Près, ŽUN r 54. (6): Msé9 EINCFE to JCS. ` 
CX67593, 0203002 Apr 54, DA-IN-48943 (2FRppo5dyy CcC86092-Asia 
6025-48). seo" 612+" (S)4Msg) CINCPE to’ JCS)°CS'67604; 0303193" 
Apr 54, DASIN=49215 (3° App 5495 (89 MSRC? CNO.to CINCPACFET, 
051951Z"Apr 54.7 Bothiin: samé. file, séc 62. P€TS).. Msg)! eFes 
to CHMAAG>TE" (Trapnét1)$- ICS 959547, 071700 Apr 54. ~ 
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The United States acted promptly to cope with the 
emergency, but the French Government suddenly decided that 
material aid would not be enough and put forward the 
“frantic and belated" reguest for American intervention 
that Admiral Radford had advised the President to antici- 
pate. At 2300 on Sunday, 4 April 1954, Premier Laniel and 
Foreign Minister Bidault told Ambassador Dillon that 
"immediate armed intervention of US carrier aircraft at 
Dien Bien Phu is now necessary to save the situation." 

Iwo considerations moved the French to make this request. 
First, the Viet Minh was throwing fresh troops into the 
battle at a faster rate than the French could reinforce 

the garrison with paratroops. Second, General Ely had told 
his government that Admiral Radford had promised to do his 
best to obtain American help if Dien Bien Phu required U.S. 
naval air support. The French leaders further justified 
their request on the ground that, in all but name, Chinese 
Communists had already intervened in the battle. Premier 
Laniel admitted that American naval support might bring on 
Red air attacks against the Tonkin Delta, but his government 
was ready to accept this risk. Emphasizing that speedy 
American intervention was essential since the Viet Minh 
forces were expected to renew their attack within a week, 
M. Bidault observed that the geneva Conference would bpe 

won or lost at Dien Bien Phu. 


After conferring with the President, Secretary Dulles 
reaffirmed to the French Government that it was not possible 
for the United States to commit belligerent acts in 
Indochina before reaching a full political understanding on 
the formation of a coalition with France and other countries, 
particularly the British Commonwealth. In addition, he 
pointed out again that the President was committed to 
consult with Congress before going to war. In the meantime, 
however, the United States was giving all aid short of active 
belligerency and was preparing the public and Congress for 
intervention in accordance with constitutional processes.29 


26. (iS) Mee, Dillon to SecState, NIACT 3710, 1 a.m., 
5 Apr 54. . 


29. (TS) Msg, SecState to Dillon, 3482, 9:29 
Aviles: D Ror oui 
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Althougn M. Bidault remarked to Ambassador Dillon that 
unfortunately the time for forming coalitions had passed, 
the French Cabinet received the American reply with good 
grace. The Ministers continued to feel, however, that a 
relatively small commitment of airpower would save the day. 
Therefore, they asked the United States to provide ten to 
twenty B-29's to be flown by French pilots from U.S. bases 
in the Philippines. Ambassador Dillon seconded the request 
pointing out that if America failed to help and Dien Bien 
Phu were lost, the disaster would Strengthen the already 
powerful grip of the Ministers in the French Government who 
wished for peace at any price,30 


2 


Yet both political and military logic ran counter to 
using B-29's at Dien Bien Phu. It would take time and 
finesse to obtain consent for using Philippine territory as 
a base for French operations against Asians. It would also 
take more time than was available to train even experienced 
pilots to operate B-29's, Even if time were available, 
however, medium bombers were not a suitable weapon to use 
against troops in foxholes. After informing General Valluy 
of these reasons for not loaning the B-29's, Admiral Radford 
offered to provide additional fighter bombers, which the French 
command gratefully accepted. Later, General Ely himself 
claimed that the request for B-29's had been generated 
by the politicians, not by soldiers and airmen. 


The French Government put forward its request for B-29's 
in lieu of a carrier strike on the same day that the National 
security Council met to consider a Planning Board report 
recommending that "the United States should now reach a 
decision whether or not to intervene with combat forces, 
if that is necessary to save Indochina from Communist control, 
and, tentatively, /on/ the form and conditions of any such 
intervention." The board further recommended that "The timing 


= 30. (TS) Msg Dillon to SecState, NIACT 3295.8 Paes 


5 Apr 54; (TS) Msg, Dillon to SecState, NIACT 3738, 1 Domes 
; Apr a bos Msg, Dillon to SecState, NIACT 3740 4 p.m., 
Apr 54, | 
31. (TS) Memo for Rec, Anderson, Conv with Gen Valluy, 
T Apr 547, 7 Apr 54; (TS) Memo_for Rec, Anderson, /Conversa- 
tion with Col Brohon, 9 Apr 547, 9 Apr 54. (TS) Msg Y™CJCS to 
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for communication to the French of such /a/ decision, 

or for its implementation, should be decided in the light 
of future developments." Setting forth steps which the 
government should begin to take if the United States 
planned to intervene at some later time, the board suggested 
the following actions: (1) obtain Congressional approval 
for intervention, (2) initiate military and mobilization 
planning, (3) make and publicize moves to ready U.S. air 
and naval forces for action on short notice, (4) make it 
clear that no acceptable settlement could be reached 
without far greater Communist concessions, (5) explore 
with the British Commonwealth and with Asian nations the 
formation of a regional coalition, and (6) exert maximum 
diplomatic pressure on France and the Associated States to 
resolve the question of the future status of Indochina and 
prepare the French and Indochinese for inviting the United 
states and other nations to participate in the war. 


Although the National Security Council did note and 
discuss the report, it "postponed decision on the recommenda- 
tion" that the United States should determine now whether 
or not to intervene. This action reflected the views of 
President Eisenhower, who reiterated his opposition to 
unilateral American intervention: congressional approval 
would have to be won and, as a minimum, the Associated 
States would have to request American participation in 
the struggle. 


secretary Dulles reported on his conversations with 
Congressional leaders, and also indicated that his dis- 
cu sions with ambassadors of major U.S. allies had not been 
encouraging. There was little disposition among the allies 
to take a strong stand on Indochina. Yet the Secretary 
rejected the recommendation by the Planning Board that 
tne United States decide whether to intervene. Rather, the 
Councii's discussion focused on the tangential issue of the 
Seutheast Asian coalition. There was apparently some feeling, 


{6-25-48} See 62 CINCPACFLT, O71709Z Apr 54, CCS 092 Asia 
6-25-48) sec 62. (TS) Msg, SecState to AmAmb Paris, 3534, 
225 Dales, ( Bore 54 
32. (TS) NSC Ping Bd Rpt, "NSC Action No. 1074-a," 5 Apr 
54, CCS 334 NSC (9-25-47) sec 14. E 
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shared by the President, that bringing the coalition into 
existence would so strengthen the bargaining position of 
the West at Geneva that intervention would become unnecessary. 
In addition, the coalition could bolster the political 
strength of other countries in Southeast Asia to resist 
Communism and thus prevent the loss of the entire area 
Should Indochina fall. Although both Secretary of Defense 
Wilson and Admiral Radford opposed the partition of 
Indochina and pointed out the likely psychological impact 
on France. of the loss of Dien Bien Phu, the Council decided 
only to direct U.S. efforts prior to the Geneva Conference 
towards organizing an alliance composed initially of ten 
nations. These ten were the United States.,fthe United 
Kingdom,| France, Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Australia, 

New Zealand, Thailand and the Philippine Islands.} In 
addition, the Council_agreed that the United St@tes should 
attempt to win[ British) support for American objectives 
in the Far East- and should press] tne French}to accelerate 
their program for granting independence to the Associated 
States. At the same time President Eisenhower directed 
the Department of Defense to obtain Congressional approval 
for increasing the number of U.S. maintenance technicians 
in Indochina and for extending the tour of duty of personnel 
already there. If Congress approved these steps, then the 
United States could send the French additional aircraft 
suitable for employment against the Viet Minh. 
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The National Security Council's action allowed the 
Department of Defense to intensify its efforts in assisting 
the French to save Dien Bien Phu, but only by providing 
material,aid. Yet there was very little more material aid 
that would help. The Air Force inspection team and General 
Trapneil both reported that the factors limiting French 
utilization of American aircraft were the lack of flight 
crews and inadequate base facilities, and not shortage of 
aircraft or maintenance deficiencies. Most maintenance 


33, (TS) NSC Rec of Action 1086, 6 Apr 54, (TS) 
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problems had largely been solved by the efficient performance 
or U.S. Air Force technicians. General Trapnell informed 
Washington that the B-26 situation was the most critical. 

The French had only thirty-four flight crews to ally: 
forty-three operational aircraft. Loaning additional B-26's 
to the French air force would hardly alleviate this unbalance 
However, the French air force did have flight crews for the 
naval Corsairs which the United States had just agreed 

to provide, and it could use American maintenance personnel 
to keep these planes flying. The U.S. Navy obliged. by 
ordering a.few of its 1> p to Indochina to service the 
twenty-five carrier planes, 


The critical situation in Indochina had.at last produced 
a change of heart in General Navarre. He finally agreed 
to use more fully the American officers on his staff and 
to accept some twenty-five to fifty U.S. personnel for 
helping with the training of native forces.35 On the whole, 
however, French military authorities were doing little to 
improve Franco-American relations. Although Admiral Radford 
had stayed up all night to obtain governmental approval 
for airlifting paratroops from North Africa to Indochina, 
after the arrangements were completed the French announced 
that the troops would not be ready to leave for almost two 
weeks. In addition, the French navy sent the aircraft 
carrier Belleau Wood, which had been loaned to France by 
the United States, to the Far East with a cargo of planes 
for sale to the Indian Government. The carrier would 
therefore arrive in Indochinese waters at a crucial time 
without aircraft. Finally, General Ely persisted in his 
misinterpretation of his March conversations with Admiral 
Radford. On 7 April he complained to the admiral that 


Tne diplomatic exchanges of views stemming from the 
conditional answer made by the U.S. Government to our 
request for emergency intervention of the U.S. Air 
Forces /sic/ in support of our forces at Dien Bien 
Phu cause me to fear that this intervention would be 
subject to time lag which would be too long. 


= 34. (TS) Msg, Ch MAAG IC to CICS, MG 968A, 0910157 Apr 
54, DA IN-50034 (9 Apr 54); =. Msg COMFEAF to CSUSAF 
V-VCO173, 1207212 Apr 5%, Ts: 8374 (12 Apr); (TS) CM-Ô4-54, 
Memo, CJCS to SecDef, 12 Apr 54. a 
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. I . . . wish that requested emergency 
intervention should not remain subordinated to political 
. exchanges of views which will not fail to take a lot 
of time, in view of the fact a they must be conducted 
with several other governments.3 


Admiral Radford replied by giving his version of the 
conversations. He and the Secretary of State had made it 
absolutely clear 


that the decision to employ U.S. forces in combat was 
one that could only be made at the highest governmental 
level and in the light of constitutional processes 
and congressional action. I did state that no such 
participation by U.S. forces was possible without a 

1 formal request by the French Government, and that I 
was certain that such a request, if made, would 
receive prompt and thorough consideration by the United 
States Government. 

Events connected with the request have proved my 
prediction to be true. The Secretary of State is 
moving with great urgency to cope with the situation. 
It is receiving the continuing attention at the 
highest levels of the United States Government. 
Meanwhile, every possible effort is being made to 
take all action, short of actual intervention by U.S. 
armed forces, to assist in the defense of Dien Bien 
Phu until international arrangements involving the 
nations who are so directly affected, can be completed, 3/ 


The Secretary of State was coping with the situation 
by attempting to bolster sagging French morale. He pointed 
out to Foreign Minister Bidault that even if the battle of 


Chiefs of Staff," 10 Apr 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 62. 


(TS) Mees CICS to CINCPAC for Gen 0! Daniel, JCS 959753, 
TORIR e 54. 
l (S) Msg, SecState to Paris, 3541, to Saigon, 1886, 
ES : om Apr 54, 408) Msg, Ezy boo Vaeuy. for Radford, 
c. 7 in 5t incorporated in TS} Memo ‘for. Rec, Anderson, 
7 Apr: 54 , Scat, eee 
ke a (TS) Ltr, Radford to Ely, 12 Apr 54. 
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Dien Bien Phu were lost, France would not have lost the war 
and he explained again that the United States could not 
become a belligerent until the American people had been 
prepared for such a step. His efforts were only partially 
successful, The French Government could recognize the 
realities of American politics, but it could not overlook 
French political considerations. M. Bidault felt compelled 
to reply that if Dien Bien Phu fell "it would be most 
unlikely that either /the/ Associated States or France 
would be willing to continue /the/ war even with full 
American military support."35 ~ 


Secretary Dulles, as directed by the National 
security Council, was also laboring to build the ten-nation 
southeast Asian security coalition. The French were in 
general sympathy with the idea, but they did not agree that 
building such an alliance would of itself induce the 
Communists to lighten their terms for settling the war. 
They only saw that the coalition would not be formed in 
time to save Dien Bien Phu. 


To speed the process of organizing the regional defense 
organization, Secretary Dulles resorted to personal 
diplomacy. He flew to Europe on 10 April, announcing 
that he was going "to consult with the British and French 
Governments about some of the very real problems that are 
involved in creating the obviously desirable united front 
to resist Communist aggression in Southeast Asia." His 
purpose, he told the American people, was not to extend the 
Tignting, but to end it. He did not intend to prevent the 
Geneva Conference from arriving at a peaceful settlement; 
instead, he wanted to create the unity of Shee wills that 
was needed to assure a peaceful settlement, 40 | 


36. (TS) Msg, SecState to Amb Paris, NIACT 3512, 7 p.m., 
6 Apr crt (TS) Msg, Dillon to SecState, NIACT 3756, 11 Sis 
{T Apr 54, 


rr 


39. (T3) Msg, Dillon to SecState, 3774, 7 p.m., 7 Apr 54, 


40. Dulles, "Consultations with United Kingdom, France. 


regarding Southeast: Asia," WR press! retédse, LO ApR 5H 
State Dept Bulletin, “19'Aprw54orgsssge, yt 
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The Secretary's trip was reasonably successful. Fro 
London Mr. Dulles and Foreign Minister Eden announced that 
"we are ready to take part, with the other countries 
principally concerned, in an examination of the possibility 
of establishing a collective defense, within the framework 


‘of the Charter of the United{Nations, to assure the peace, 
security | and freedom of Southeast Ssie% and the Western 
Pacific. A day later Secretary Dultesand Foreign A 


Minister Bidault issued a similar joint derlaąaration. in « 
addition, during early April the Department of State / 


obtained Thai and Philippine acceptance at least in 


} 


: 
principle for the idea of a regional defense organizativi.4l If 


Mr. Dulles had no more than returned to Washington, 
however, when the British reneged on their agreement to form 
the regional defense organization before Geneva. Foreign 
Minister Eden later explained that Commonwealth politics 
had dictated the change in British policy. The Colombo 
Powers, which included three Commonwealth members, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, were to convene on 26 April and 
Mr. Eden felt that it would be “most undesirable" for 
Britain to give any public indication of membership in a 
program for united action until the Colombo Conference 
had ended. Furthermore, the establishment of the working 
group of ten nations, which did not include the three 
Asian Commonwealth members, would produce criticism that 
Mr. Eden felt would be "most unhelpful" at Geneva. Secretary 
Dulles privately attributed the reversal of position to 
British fear that intervention would bring on overt CTI nesSe 
participation in Indochina and lead to World War III., 


~ 


Although the State Department had been unsuccessful 
in arranging for united action, the first prerequisite for 
American intervention, the Department of Defense was pushing 


AT. "U.S.-U.K.-French Discussions on Indochina and 
Southeast Asia," State Dept press releases 194, 197, 
and Statement by Secy Dulles at Syracuse, 15 Apr 54, State 
Dept, Bulletin, 26 Apr 54, pp. 622-623. 
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ahead with military planning and preparations. CINCPAC's 
representative arrived in Saigon to confer with General 
Newarre on plans for Americar. air Support, should it be 
authorized. A few days later the Department of Defense 
publicized the move of a carrier task force, including 
the Essex and the Boxer, into the South China Sea between 
Indochina and the Philippines. In Washington the JCS 
planning machinery was thrown into high gear to recommend 
po cies for the Suidancé of. CINCPAC, CINCFE, and COMSAC 
ir preparing operational plans for meeting possible 
Chinese Communist aggression in Indochina or Korea. The 
Jcint Chiefs of Staff on 23 April accepted the outline 
plen for Indochina. This plan was based on the 
assumption that the French Union would continue to supply 
ground troops woile the United States furnished air and 
naval support. 3 


Although the Joint Chiefs in 1953 and 1954 haa repeatedly 
approved the concept of limited American intervention in 
Indochina if circumstances required, in early April 1954 
General Ridgway suggested that they consider a broader 
course of action. Returning to a position the Chiefs had 
held in 1952, he recommended that the United States concen- 
trate its strength against Communist China, the true source 
of Viet Minh military power. If the United States determined 
to use armed force to hold Indochina and Southeast Asia, it 
Should line up allied support and warn the Communists that 
it would take military action to neutralize the sources 
of Viet Minh strength. It should also initiate mobilization 
and other supporting measures after enlisting the fullest 
possible allied military support. 


General Ridgway supported his recommendation by 
pointing out that there were few if any decisive targets 
in Indochina itself. Although American intervention might 
resul™ i.. local successes, it would "consititute a dangerous 
diversion oi Limitea U.S; military capabilities, and could 
commit our armed forces in a non-decisive theater to the 
attainment of non-decisive local objectives." Nothing 
would please the Communists more. 


«YR, E. Msg, CINCPACFLT to CNO, 020202Z Apr 54, CCS 092 
Asia Sete ) sec 61. NY Times, 16 Apr 54, p.2. (T9) JCS 
1776/462, 22 Apr 54, C&S 002 dsia (6-25-48) sec 63. 
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The other Joint Chiefs of Staff did not immediately 
accept General Ridgway's analysis. Without approving 
or disapproving the substance, they noted the views and 
forwarded them to the Secretary of Defense. Later, noweve. 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu and the deterioration of 


the French position at Sed Ant the Chiefs came back to 
General Ridgway's proposal. 4 


With the Army Chief of Staff calling for action against 
China, and with the Southeast Asia coalition foundering on 
British shoals, the Vice President of the United States 
took action of his own to test public opinion. Asked what 
the country should do if the French withdrew from Indochina, 
Mr. Nixon replied "that:" 


there was no reason why the French could not stay on 
and win, but on the assumption they did withdraw--an 
assumption he did not accept--Indochina would become 
Communist in a month. 

The United States as a leader of the free world 
cannot affort further retreat in Asia. It was hoped 
that the United States would not have to send troops 
there, but if this Government could not avoid it, the 
Administration must face up to the situation and 
dispatch forces. 


Public reaction was so unfavorable that the Department of 
State took pains to point out that the Vice President had 
been addressing himself to a hypothetical question. Mr. 
Nixon also had to wipe out the impression he had created 
that the Administration was bent on war. He said, "The 
aim of the United States is to hold Indochina without war 
involving the United States, if we can," and, "The purpose 
of our policy is to avoid Sr tS our boys to Indochina 

or anywhere else to fight.''4) : 


: e (TS) JCS..1992/296, 26 Apr 54, and Dec On, 26 Apr 54, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 62. (TS) Memo, CJCS for JCS to 
SecDef, "Indochina," 22 Apr 54, same file, sec 63. For a 
discussion of later development of General Ridgway's ideas, 
see Ch XV. 

45. NY Times, 4 May 54, p. 4. J. Parker (State Dept | 
press officer), "U.S. Policy Toward Indochina," 17 Apr 54, 
State Dept Bulletin, 26 Apr 54, pp. 623-624. 
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With public opinion and the’ Congress obviously still 
anready for unilateral American action and the British 


to the Administration was the use of moral suasion to keep 
the French from Selling out at Geneva. There was still 

a measure of hope that the situation could be Saved since 
the Viet Minh had adopted "nibbling" tactics at Dien Bien 
Phu, reducing the perimeter progressively, but not 
overwhelming the defenders ,4 


Still hoping that he could Salvage the Southeast 
Asian coalition and thereby establish a French bargaining 
position, Secretary Dulles left for Paris and Geneva on 
CO April. Three days later Admiral Radford journeyed to 
Paris and London to discuss the military aspects of the 
Situation with the French ang British. 


Mr. Dulles found the French Government believing it 
would have to throw in the sponge when the enemy knocked 
out Dien Bien Phu. Foreign Minister Bidault and General 
Ely reported that the situation at the fortress was virtually 
hopeless; nothing would help short of “tmassive! air 
intervention which the US would have to Supply." Recalling 
that Mr. Dulles thought U.S. participation impracticable 
without British cooperation, M. Bidault belittle the 
amount of help that the United Kingdom would give. He 
urged that the American Government should give the "most 
Serious consideration to armed intervention promptly as the 
only way to save the situation." 


Turning the conversation to the idea of a coalition, 
the Secretary of State argued "that this was essential 
to give some cards to work with at Geneva so as to have a 
chance of obtaining acceptable peace." If Dien Bien Phu 
were lost, M. Bidault answered, the French people would 
regard the coalition as nothing more than a trick to keep 
tnem fighting, whereas their desire youtd probably be to 
pull out of Southeast Asia entirely.47 


46, Harrison, "Dien Bien Phüs opps 70-056», 
47. (TS) MSE » secState to ActgSecState, DULTE 2s 
2Ps 22 Apr Si. 
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General Navarre, growing ever more panicky, told the 
American Charge d'Affaires that he needed not only airpower 
but also U.S. ground forces4® and informed his government 
that if American air intervention did not arrive promptly 
he would have to conclude a cease fire, not just at Dien 
Bien Phu, but throughout Indochina. M. Bidault placed 


General Navarre's request before Secretary Dulles. 


Admitting that U.S. help might come too late to save ` 

Dien Bien Phu, the Foreign Minister pleaded for the United 
States to intervene anyway. With Americans at their side, 
he argued, the French would feel honor-bound to go on 
fighting. Intervention would thus save the war, if not 

the battle. Ina formal reply Mr. Dulles reminded the 
French that Congressional authorization was required and 
that this authorization would be predicated on an inter- 
national coalition. Mr. Dulles! military advisers had 
informed him that air intervention would no longer save 
Dien Bien Phu, so the real question was what to do next. 

He advised the French to "react vigorously to temporary 
setbacks and to surmount them. That can be done in relation 
to the present situation if our nations and people have the 
resolution and the will. We believe that you ait count 
upon us, and we hope that we can count on you. 


General Ely renewed with Admiral Radford the discussion 
of America's role. Talking as one military man to another, 
the general asked for intervention. Admitting that airpower 
could have no direct bearing on the outcome at Dien Bien 
Phu, he said its effect would be psychological; it would 
keep the Laniel government in office and France in the 
war. The admiral could only reply that the Secretary of 
State had already made the U.S. position clear to the French 
Government. 


In reporting the Hly-Radford talk, Ambassador Dillon 
commented that the inevitable result of American failure 
to intervene would be the prompt overthrow of the French 


48, (TS) Msg, McClintock to SecState, 2098, 2412002 
Apr 54, DA-IN-53782 (24 Apr 54), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec ae 
. (TS) z SecState to ActgSecState, DULTE 9, 
6-Pp: Mi 23 RE a DULTE 10, 2400, 23 Apr 54; DULTE l, 
2400, 24 Apr 54 | a 
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Government and its replacement by a cabinet pledged to 
negotiate with Ho Chi Minh and to withdraw from Indochina. 
Such a government would probably not accept U.S. inter- 
vention even if it were freely offered. 


Ambassador Dillon did not persuade the Secretary of 
State that the time had come for intervention. Since the 
security of the United States was not directly threatened, 
Mr. Dulles believed that the President should not commit 
forces by executive action. He also thought that inter- 
vention was not in the best long-range interests of the 
country. Pointing out that a successor French government 
might come to power and repudiate American help, he 
advised against taking a step that would gravely strain 
relations with the British, Australians, and New Zealanders. 
He preferred to risk dealing with a successor government 
rather than to intervene unilaterally. 


The French were no more successful in obtaining 
American intervention than the Americans were in winning 
British agreement to establish the Southeast Asia coalition 
in time to affect the Geneva negotiations. Mr. Eden 
repeated that Britain could not sit with a working group 
to draft terms of reference until the Colombo conference 
had met. Even if the coalition were formed, he doubted 
gravely that Britain would agree to take part in fighting 
to save Indochina. Nor did the British Government want the 
United States to intervene without consulting it. Mr. Eden 


50, (TS) "Resume of Conversations with French and 
British Representatives by Admiral Radford, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in Paris and London, 24-26 April 1954 on 
the Subject of Indochina," 28 Apr 54. (TS) Msg, Dillon to 
SecState, NIACT 4060, 251600Z Apr 54, DA-IN-53954 (25 Apr 54), 
CCS 210.482 (3-18-48) sec 4. 
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Gié recognize that if tne French LOSteLnGechime,, {oe 
Cormunists would threaten Burma and Malaya. mt was 
shererfore prepared to recommend to nis government tzat a 
secret military group composed of American, Br oloo 
Australian, New Zealand, and Thai representatives Snouls 
Wee: tC Cono der actions for strengthening the buffer suave 
ce Tretiera, Mase LULES suggested “that this 3065 de Leo0 
in abeyance until there emerged a clearer picture oF woa? 
=a Franchi were going to do. He anc the Toon GOVer mass U 
sacceeaged in versuading Mr. Daen So consult furtvner wits 
ane sritish Cabinet. %¢ 

The British, however, wouid go no fariner than to agree 
Ge © coney werg nrepared +o hold the secret military taizs 
with tre United States. They remained adamantiy opposec 
TC intervening in Indochina or to entering negotiations 


ana the esteolishment of a coalition for intervention. 


Her Majesty's Government based its e on an estimate 
by the British Chiefs of Staff that airpower alone wouia 
not be sufficient to save Dien aien Phu. The British 
Chiefs thougnt that the only way to cope with the situavion 
was to commit a strong force in tne Tonkin Delta. Tnese 
troops, in Mr. Dulles! words, would "generally work outward 
concentricelly consolidating their position as wney 50 Wan 
Loyal natives.” The British Cniers admitted chat such an 
operation would be 4 +remendous project involving lots or 
time and consia aerable forces., 


1 Radford discussed this estimate witn tne 
sefs of Starr and witha Prime Minister Cnurcnill. 
Ees admiral “ound that the British military leaaers agreed 

~ be American appreciation of the probabi e serious 
scairequences that would follow the loss of all or part of 
“-¢ ,ohirne. Even after hearin 1g the admiral'ts views, owever, 


no British. Cniefs continued to feel apprehensive about tne 
a oe Msg, SecState to ActgSecState, DULY 3, 
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Confronted with a British statement that gave no 202e 


o? Strengthening the rrench bargaining position, Mr. Dulles 
ana the National security Council turned their thoughts 
vOward establishing a regional coalition with ut the Unites 
Kingdom 56 ihe Secretary of State conrerred in Geneva 
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with the Foreign Ministers of Australia and New Zealand 

under the terms of the ANZUS pact. He stressed the necessity 
for a common stand by all countries in Southeast Asia. The 
Australians indicated willingness to hold military talks 
immediately, without making any commitments. They preferred, 
however, that the discussions take place within the frame- 
work of the Five-Power Staff Agency, of which Britain was 

a member. New Zealand was also willing to begin the talks 
without awaiting the end of the Geneva Conference. Neither 
country objected to the inclusion of Thailand.57 


When the Americans began preparing for talks with the 
Dominions, the British Foreign Minister reversed his field. 
He told Mr. Dulles that he was ready to recommend that "Her 
Majesty's Government should take part at once with the 
United States, France, Australia, and New Zealand in an 
examination by the Five Power staff agency of the Indo- 
china and Southeast Asia situation,- both now and subsequent 
to the Geneva conference, . . . including the implications 
of any Geneva settlement." The British, however, would 
remain opposed to intervention. Mr. Dulles felt that the 
staff talks opened an avenue of hope and that they would 9 
have a good effect at the conference and on public opinion, 


Any good effect an announcement of the talks might have 
had was completely eclipsed two days later when the French 
Union defenders of Dien Bien Phu capitulated. The surrender 
came the day before the Indochinese phase of the Geneva 
Conference began. The French had been saying for weeks 
that they could not avoid negotiating peace if they lost 
Dien Bien Phu. The British, also, were prepared to accept 
a cease-fire., America, unprepared to intervene unilaterally, 
stood alone. 


57. (S) Msg, SecState SECTO 73 to Actg SecState, 10 a.m., 
3 May 54. 

58. (TS) Msg, SecState to DULTE 51 to Actg SecState, 
7 p.m., 5 May 54. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


When the Indochinese phase of the Geneva Conference 
opened on 8 May 1954, the main outlines of America's task 
during the critical days to come were reasonably clear. 
The french had to be supported, as much as they themselves 
and harsh reality would permit. There were three areas in 
which United States support could be effective: at the 
conference table, in Indochina, and on the international 
scene. The nature of the problem, and the nature of the 
ally, were such that support could not be unqualified. 
What was, in spite of its gravity, largely a matter of 
internal affairs to France, was to the United States a 
major move in its global strategy. There was the risk 
that in holding France's chin above the quicksand, America 
might become inextricably mired in a series of commitments 
inimical to her own national interests. The position of the 
United States at Geneva was, from the start, difficult sang 
delicate. 


The difficulty sprang from the magnitude of the material, 
psychological and moral changes the United States wished 
France and the Associated States to accomplish in order to 
meet its minimum conditions for really effective support and 
participation; the delicacy lay in convincing them without 
alienating them. On the eve of the conference, Ambassador 
Dillon cabled from Paris that, since the U.S. Government 
had been unable to respond to French requests for military 
assistance to save Dien Bien Phu, the only available course 
now was to support fully negotiation of the best possible 
settlement at Geneva. The Ambassador claimed that it would 
appear utteriy illogical to all Frenchmen were the United 
States to refuse to associate itself unreServedly with the 
settlement, and that a refusal would seriously affect our 
already damaged pres oe and have adverse repercussions 
on NATO and EDC. But the National Security Council had 


1. (TS) Msg, Dillon 4267 to SecState, 8 May 54. 
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already established a number of conditions under which the 
United. poates would nov associate tuself with an agreement , 


` 


French Armistice Proposal and U.S. Reaction | feds 


At its meeting of 8 May, the Security Council decided mba 
that the United States ought not to associate itself with or 
any proposal, from any source, directed toward a cease- fire. aie 


in advance of an acceptable armistice agreement under inter hania 
national controls.: Although the Council felt that the United! rise 
States could concur in the initiation of negotiations for a 
such an armistice, it urged that France and the Associated DEAE: 
States should continue to oppose the Viet Minh with all| ret. {t H4 
sources at their disposal. In the meantime, to strengthen : mE i 
the position of France and the Associated States during the? ff) 
negotiations, the ‘United States should continue its program: mer hy 
of aid and its efforts to organize a southeast Asian an 
regional grouping: to prevent further Communist Ee Prone pid a 
into that area. ys Pega 


The Security, Council was also informed by the Secretary, i eh a 
of State that he intended to indicate to the French Govern= |: 113M 
ment the willingness of the United States to discuss at any. ST] TE 
time the conditions under which the Tndochinese conflict : oles 
might be internationalized. The French had already been do T a 
advised that American intervention depended upon their, Ful- tie i 
filiment of three prerequisites: real independence for. the : 
Associated States, an aggressive military plan, and an . an, “ag 
effective program for the training of native troops. lIn 2 OT ee 
explaining the Administration's position on intervention | oO EIME 
to leading members of Congress on 5 May, Mr. Dulles stated. jal. VEDA 
that the prerequisites had not been fulfilled and that, eae 
therefore, conditions did not exist for a successful con- <i Ai eM 
clusion of the war. Under these circumstances, inter: ok Eg 
vention was not advisable and, in any event, the United ees (| 
States pour not intervene ances other interested nations. fg r, 
joined in. o 4 

i oe 
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American intervention was the Only ace the two nervous 
partners had between them. The nature of the original 
French armistice proposals at Geneva was conditioned by 
incertitude of American intentions, while American support 
depended upon the nature of the proposals. Four days before 
the conference, M. de Margerie, of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, admitted to Under Secretary of State Smith that the 
French had not advised the United States of their ideas 
about possible armistice proposals because they had not been 
able to agree among themselves. He Said that the near | 
impossibility of preventing the Communists from profiting by 
a. cease-fire or armistice arrangement was fully reali Zed... but 
that in a thoroughly bad situation it was necessary to seek 
the course with least evil consequences. To nis expression 
of hope that the French proposals would receive American 
Support, Under Secretary Smith replied that United States 
policy still was that anything short of prosecution of the 
Navarre Plan to victory was not good enough. M. de Margerie 
observed that that was a "large order" but that he believed 
the United States would not be "too unhappy" over the French 
Proposals when they emerged. He.added that if the United 
States did not like them, it would not be in too good a 
position to object, unless prepared to intervene militarily.4 


When finally communicated to the United States, the 
tentative French proposais, not yet authorized by the 
Cabinet, were better than had been expected. They took 
the line that the problem of Viet Nam was purely Vietnamese, 
with no question of partition, and that it was only a 
military struggle for control of the government, Laos and 
Cambodia were placed in a totally different category, as 
victims of external aggression. According to the Berlin 
Agreement, the purpose of the Geneva Conference was to 
establish peace in all three countries. To this end, there 
should be a cease-fire guaranteed by adequate military and 
administrative controls under Supervision. Cease-~fire would 
take effect only when such guarantees had been embodied in 
armistice conventions, which might be different for all three 
‘tates, and.when control machinery had been established and 
was in place. Controls would: be based upon Premier Laniel's 
March 5th conditions. When cease-fire occurred, regular 
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troops would be regrouped into delimited areas and all other 
forces disarmed. The control machinery would be inter- 
national and would require a considerable body of personnel. 
After peace had been re-established by the den ae 
political and economic problems could be examined. 


M. Chauvel, the French delegate, said that the French 
assumed the Soviets would propose an immediate cease-fire, 
to be followed by a political settlement based on coalition 
and immediate elections. Such a maneuver would force the 
West into the position of opposing cease-fire. In spite of 
the strong emotional desire of the French public for cease- 
fire, the Government would be able to defend its proposal 
on the ground that the conditions demanded were essential 
for the safety of the troops themselves.. Compliance with 
those conditions would, in effect, delay any cease-fire 
for a long time, if not indefinitely. In response to the 
inquiry whether by "international" the French meant "United. 
Nations" supervision, M. Chauvel stated there was no firm 
position on the question. Subsequent discussion, however, 
indicated that the French were continuing to oppose the 
use of UN machinery for fear it would establish a precedent 
that could be used against them in North Africa and 
elsewhere. It vaa also gathered that the British definitely 
Shared this view. 


One of the most frantic proponents of cease-fire was 
none other than General Navarre, to whom had been entrusted 
the dynamic prosecution of an aggressive strategy made 
possible by millions in American aid. His fixation with 
the need to save Dien Bien Phu blinded him to the fact that 
there was still hope in the over-all military situation., 
More rugged and courageous, High Commissioner De Jean 
vigorously opposed the idea of a cease-fire and urgently 
recommended that Foreign Minister Bidault ignore Navarre's 
importunities. As the American Charge d'Affaires in Saigon 
observed, it was the irony of war that the general wished to 
Surrender, while the diplomat wished to forge ahead. 


5. (5) Msg, Smith SECTO 106 to SecState, 5 May 54; 
SECTO 132, 7 May 54 p 
6. (S) Msg, Smith SECTO 106 to SecState, 5 May 54. 
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Although the tentative French terms were not an out- 
rignt request for a cease~fire, the United States delegate 
cabled that "unless or until we have firm Support in the 
United States for some other solution we are not in a 
position in Geneva to prevent the French from making such 
a proposal, which is far below a successful prosecution of 
the Navarre plan." He doubted whether the French would, in 
fact, remain firm in negotiations for Satisfactory controls. 
It was his belief that they would slide rapidly toward the 
almost inevitable Communist counter-proposal of immediate 
cease-fire without controls. An important element in block- 
ing French capitulation, as the French themselves observed, 
would be the degree to which the United States could 
Strengthen the French hand by increasing Communist uncer- 
tainty of the possibility of American intervention. In 
the opinion of the United States delegate, success in 
organizing some form of southeast Asian coalition would also 
help to bolster the French. 


The comments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were even more 
somber. They thought the French proposal would be regarded 
by the people of Asia as a Communist victory, particularly 
in the light of the then-current military situation. In 
their opinion, an armistice under the proposed conditions 
would lead to a political stalemate attended by progressive 
deterioration of the French-Vietnamese military position, 
ultimately resulting in the loss of indochina to the 
Communists. 


The Joint Chiefs reasoned that even if the Communists 
were to agree to undertake negotiations pursuant to the 
French proposals, such negotiations could be expected to 
result either in rapid capitulation of the French to obtain 
a cease-fire, or in a protracted wrangle characterized by 
steadfast Communist adherence to an inflexible position on 
important issues and by substantial concessions by the French. 
Moreover, experience in Korea had indicated it was certain 
the Coumunists would flagrantly evade, circumvent srv 
violate any agreement to suit their ultimate purpose of sub- 
jugating all of Indochina, regardless of what military and 
administrative controls were embodied in the armistice 
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conventions. Even though the Communists should agree to 
international control machinery, their practices would 
render it impotent, as in Korea, 


Judging from past performance, the Joint Chiefs were 
Skeptical that the Communists would enter into a preliminary 
agreement to refrain from new military operations during 
the course of negotiations. It was much more likely that 
they would intensify their operations to improve their 
bargaining position, whereas the French would be under a 
strong compulsion to avoid casualties. 


The Joint Chiefs warned that if the United States 
associated itself with the initial French terms, it, would 
in all likelihood be confronted subsequently with the pain- 
ful alternatives of continuing to support the French in 
Successively weakened positions, or of extricating itself 
at some point along the way. The Chiefs agreed that it was 
no longer realistic to insist that the French continue 
aggressively to prosecute the Navarre Plan. At the same 
time, they adhered to the view that no satisfactory settle- 
ment was possible without a substantial improvement in the 
military situation of the French Union. In the absence of 
a settlement that would reasonably assure the political and 
territorial integrity of the Associated States, any armistice 
entered into would inevitably lead to eventual loss of the 
area to the Communists. 


Therefore, in the light of the current Situation, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that ‘the United States 
should adopt the following as its minimum position: 


«e . « Lhe United States will not associate itself 
with any French proposal directed toward cease-fire 
in advance of a satisfactory political settlement. 
The United States urges the French Government to 
propose that negotiations for a political settlement 
be initiated at once. During the course of such 
negotiations, French Union Forces should continue to 
oppose the forces of the Viet Minh with all means at 
their disposal in order to reinforce the French 
negotiating position. In the meantime, as a means 
of strengthening the French hand, the United States 
will intensify its efforts to organize and promptly 
activate a Southeast Asian coalition for the purpose 
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of preventing further expansion of Communist power 

in Southeast Asia. If the French Government persists 
in its intention of entering armistice negotiations 
or accedes to immediate cease-fire negotiations, the 
United States will disassociate itself from such 
negotiations in order to maintain maximum freedom of 
action in taking whatever measures may be feasible 


for opposing extension of Communist control into 
Southeast Asia.9 


Yo make clear the reason for United States refusal to 
associate itself with a cease-fire in advance of a political 
settlement, the President inserted the phrase "Because of 
the proof given in Korea that the Communists will not be 
bound militarily by the terms of an armistice." He also 
added a clause to the effect that the United States would 
continue its aid program to strengthen the French.1° The 
influence of the Joint Chiefs! recommendations, in their 
revised form, upon the National security Council position 
of 8 May is apparent at a glance, 


The rather uncompromising position of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff contained several internal contradictions that 
carried over, in more attenuated form, into the stand of the 
Security Council. As General Ridgway pointed out, the United 
States had to support some French proposal, after having 
agreed at Berlin to discuss the problem. From the military 
point of view, no position was acceptable that would lead 
to the loss of Indochina, and it was almost inevitable that 
a settlement based on either partition or coalition govern- 
ment could have no other result. An agreement assuring, 
within reason, the political and territorial integrity of 
the Associated States would have been highly desirable, but 
no such settlement had been proposed. The Army Chief of 
Staff felt that the French would automatically reject any 
American attempt to force them to propose a political 
Settlement that did not take into account the. realities of 
tne military situation. In that event, The Joint Chiefs! 
position would oblige the United States to disassociate 


9. (TS) JCS 1992/308, 6 May 54 (as amended by Dec On, 
7 May 54), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-18) sec 64, 


10, (TS) JCS 1992/323, 24 May 54, same file, sec 68, 
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itself from France prior to any discussions on Indochina. 
Such action would jeopardize the Franco-American alliance, 
accelerate French settlement for a cease-fire, and open the 
way Tor new aggressions in southeast Asia. 


General Ridgway believed it would be to the advantage 
of the United States to support a proposal along the lines 
of Premier Laniel's conditions because they held out the 
greatest hope of France's continuing the war. These condi- 
tions were: (a) total evacuation of Laos and Cambodia by 
the Viet Minh; (b) evacuation of the Tonkin delta by the 
Viet Minn, and creation of a no-man's land around the 
periphery; (c) withdrawal of Viet Minh troops from central 
Viet Nam to certain specified and restricted areas; (d) 
disarmament or evacuation of Viet Minh forces in south Viet 
Nam; and (e) measures of security and control to prevent 
any build-up of enemy forces during armistice discussions. 
if, however, the French began to negotiate without these 
guarantees, the United States should not be a party to the 
talks. General Ridgway was convinced that the French people 
would endorse continuation of the struggle only after it had 
been demonstrated that an honorable settlement was 
impossible. 


The American attitude was hardly helpful to the French 
Government, which was at that very moment fighting desperately 
for the right to negotiate at Geneva at all, instead of try- 
ing to reach an agreement with the Viet Minh immediately. 
Wits in Paris had prognosticated that the Assembly would 
allow the Government "to keep its head above water but not 
show its neck." In the words of the American Embassy, "its 
neck emerged" when it won a vote of confidence by a better 
margin than had been expected. But the Government's 
victory was clearly subject to an implicit caveat: should 
it fail to find a solution at Geneva along the lines 
indicated by Laniel on 5 March, it would be faced with 
almost insurmountable pressure to reach an immediate 


= I1. (TS) Memo, CSUSA to JCS, "Minimum French Negotiat- 
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settlement with the Viet Minh on the best terms obtainable. 
Those terms would presumably be considerably less than 
Laniel's conditions. 


The French tabled their proposal, now couched in looser. 
terms, on the opening day of the Indochinese conference: 


I - For Viet Nam: 

l. The grouping of regular units in zones of 
assembly, to be determined by the conference on the 
basis of proposals from the commanders-in-chief. 

2. The disarmament of elements which do not belong 
either to the Army or to forces in charge of maintain- 
ing order. 

3. The immediate liberation of war prisoners and 
civilian internees. 

4. The control of the execution of these clauses 
by international commissions. 

5. Cessation of hostilities with the Signing of 
this agreement. 


The re-assembly of troops and the disarmament 
cited above, provided for in the five points, would 
begin, at the latest, Mumber of days/ after the sign- 
ing of the accord. > 


II - For Cambodia and Laos: 

l. Evacuation of all regular and irregular Viet- 
Minh forces which have invaded the countries, 

2. The disarmament of elements which do not belong 
either to the Army or to forces in charge of maintain- 
ing order. 

3. The immediate liberation of war prisoners and 
civilian internees. 

. The control of the execution of these clauses 
by international commissions. 


= I2. (C) Msg, Dillon to SecState, 4248, 6 May 54, | 
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III 
These agreements shall be guaranteed by 
the States participating in the Geneva Conference., 
Any violation would call for immediate consultation 
among these States with a view to taking appropriate 
measures individually or collectively. 


The American delegate pointed out that the proposal 
was an armistice, and not a simple cease-fire, because it 
provided for cessation of hostilities only after the first 
four conditions of Section I had been complied with. 
Nevertheless, he drew attention to a major loophole: 
inasmuch as assembly and disarming of troops would 
unavoidably follow, rather than precede, cessation of 
hostilities, it was possible to make a simple cease-fire 
out of a paper armistice agreement. He noted that the 
French had retained the good bargaining position offered 
by the distinction between the case of Viet Nam and that 
of Laos and Cambodia. 


Under Secretary Smith reported, however, that the Frencn 
had not thought through much of their proposal. Their 
tentative thinking on regrouping, for instance, was that 
the framework would be established by the conference, and 
that commanders in the field would work out the details, 
which would then be submitted to the conference for 
approval. "There was no answer to Allen's remark that 
Eden did not wish to spend the next two years in Geneva, 
stated the Under Secretary. An even more serious possi- 
bility was that on-the-spot technical conversations 
between the combatants could develop into a substitute for 
formal agreements and circumvent the conference proceedings. 


It 


The French had no definite idea on the composition of 
control commissions, other than their not necessarily 
having to be of the same nationalities as the guarantors 
mentioned in paragraph III. The French appeared to be 
showing less opposition than previously to United Nations! 
responsibility for control and selection of commissions. 


It was on the question of guarantees that the 
American delegate showed most reservation. He stressed 


13. State Dept, Bulletin, 24 May 54, “French Proposal 
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the need for clarification on this point and for very 
careful consideration lest it amount to an obligation 
by the United States to underwrite a settlement that, at 
best, would be highly unstable. On the other hand, the 
American response to this part of the proposal would 
have an important bearing on how firm the French would 
feel they could be in negotiating the other conditions 
of an armistice. 


| While recognizing the amorphous nature of the pro~ 
posals, and the risks to the United States they involved, 
the Under Secretary of State felt there was more to lose 
than gain by not supporting them at this stage of the 
negotiations. Among other things, the United States 
would probably be in a better position to win Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand pee to a more active role in 
a southeast Asian defense.l 


The Joint Strategic Survey Committee displayed little 
enthusiasm for the French proposals. They observed that 
there were no provisions or safeguards to remove or reduce 
hazards to United States security interests involved in 
the acceptance of any armistice with the Communists that 
was not preceded by a satisfactory political settlement. 
if there were good faith on both sides, the French terms, 
subject to the addition of certain safeguards, appeared 
to constitute a satisfactory basis for negotiation. But 
there was every reason to expect the characteristic bad 
faith of the Communists. Hence, in the absence of subse- 
quent strong and positive action by the Western Powers, an 
armistice would almost certainly lead to the subjugation 
of Indochina and, eventually, to the loss of all southeast 
Asia to the Communists. However, in view of the decision 
of the United States Government to concur in the Ini cla= 
tion of negotiations, the committee interposed no further 
objections, providing the French incorporated provisions 
Yor international control machinery, to be established, 
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in place, and ready to function prior to actual cease- 
fire, and a provision that representatives of the inter- 
national control commission be guaranteed unrestricted 
movement in, and free access to, all Indochina. 


The recommendations of the Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee appeared at the head of the list of principles 
furnished the American delegate to guide him in evalu- 
ating proposals offered to the conference. At this time, 
these principles were considered basic to any acceptable 
settlement of the Indochinese question: 


1. The establishment of international control 
machinery in place and ready to function prior to 
an actual cease-fire. 

2. Representatives of the international control 
commission should be guaranteed unrestricted move- 
ment in, and free access to, all of Indochina. 

3. Such a commission should have sufficient 
military personnel and logistic support to dis- 
charge its responsibilities in connection with the 
armistice terms. 

4. Provision for UN assumption of responsibility 
for supervision of the international control commis- 
sion. (Some other form of effective international 
control might well be a satisfactory substitute for 
UN supervision.) 

5. Measures to provide for the security of 
troops and populations, and guarantees against 
abuses of the cease-fire by either party. 

6. Provisions for the humane and orderly 
liberation of POW's and internees. 

7. Evacuation of Viet Minh forces from Laos 
and Cambodia. 

Provision for the examination of political 
and economic problems following an armistice 
agreement. 


15. (TS) Memo, Col Thackston for JSS8C to JCS, "Nego- 
tiations with Respect to Indochina," 8 May 54, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 65. Official records do not indicate 
that JCS approved these JSSC recommendations. However, 
their substance seems to have been provided to, and 
accepted by, the Department of State. 
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9. No provisions in the armistice of a políti- 
cal nature, such as for early elections, or for 
troop withdrawals a would aa lead to a 
Communist take-over,? : 


United States E in armistice negotiations 
represented abandonment of the demand for a political 
settlement first. It was a self-inflicted defeat. The 
United States had taken too extreme a stand in the 
beginning by insisting that the French hold out for a 
political settlement before considering an armistice. On 
6 May, Admiral Davis had cabled, "General Smith requests I 
make clear to you his conviction that it is now certain 
French will not take any negotiating position, even initi- 
ally, as strong as persistence in Navarre plan."l/ Since 
the Berlin Conference, it had become increasingly appar- 
ent that the French people were in no temper to throw 
themselves into an all-out effort to win the war if con- 
ference negotiations failed. And, in essence, the 
United States position had been a deliberate invitation 
to such failure, in order to give free scope for vigorous 
prosecution of the war. This approach was based on 
American strength and confidence and good will; it was 
incomprehensible to the Americans that the French should 
lack ali three. 


In addition to the specific principles governing 
armistice negotiations, the Under Secretary of State, as 
head of the United States delegation, was provided with 
a set of basic instructions, approved by the President. 
General Smith was instructed not to deal with delegates 
of the Chinese Communist regime, or any other regime not 
then recognized diplomatically by the United States, on 
any terms that implied political recognition or which con- 
ceded to that regime any status other than that of a 
regime with which it was necessary to deal on a de facto 
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basis in order to end aggression, and to obtain peace. 
The position of the United States in the Indochinese 
phase of the conference was defined as that of an inter- 
ested nation which, however, was neither a belligerent 
nor a principal in the negotiation. The United States was 
participating in the conference to assist in arriving at 
decisions that would help the nations of that area peace~ 
fully to enjoy territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence under stable and free governments, with the 
opportunity to expand their economies, to realize their 
legitimate national aspirations, and to develop security 
through individual and collective defense against aggres~ 
sion, from within and without. This was meant to imply 
that these people should not be amalgamated into the 
Communist bloc of imperialistic dictatorships. 


General Smith was informed that the United States 
was not prepared to give its express or implied approval 
to any cease-fire, armistice, or other settlement that 
would have the effect of subverting the existing lawful 
governments of the three Associated States or of perma-~ 
nently impairing their territorial integrity or of 
placing in jeopardy the forces of the French Union in 
Indochina, or that would otherwise contravene the princi- 
ples under which the United States was participating. 

If, in the judgment of the U.S. delegate, continued par- 
ticipation in the conference appeared likely to involve 
the United States in a result inconsistent with the above~ 
stated policy, he was instructed to recommend withdrawal 
or limitation of the United States' role to that of 
observer.t° These instructions had been cleared with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 


The United States delegate was authorized “to 


support in general terms French initiative looking toward 
an armistice agreement incorporating effective and 


“18. (C) Msg, SecState TOSEC 135 to USecState, le May 
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adequate safeguards and under international supervision." 
He was also to remind the French of the NSC Policy con~ 
cerning the objective of assuring independence and free- 
dom to the Associated States. As far as guarantees 

were concerned, he was to make it clear that the United 
states would reserve its position until more was known 
about the nature of the settlement to be guaranteed and 
the obligations of the guarantors.20 


There were few illusions about the nature of any 
agreement that would come out of Geneva. The United 
states was just marking time until France realized 
Pully that she was facing virtual surrender. 


Conditions for American Intervention 


The obvious answer to Geneva was American military 
intervention, but the French seemed to dread the cure 
fully as much, if not more, than the complaint. Twice 
during April the French Government had sought American 
intervention to save Dien Bien Phu and twice had shown 
itself unwilling to pay the going price--independence for 
the Assoctated States and allied, rather than U.S. uni- 
lateral, participation in the war. British unwillingness 
to take united action had also blocked allied participa- 
tion. However, in early May Secretary Dulles persuaded 
the National Security Council and the President that the 
United States should now concentrate on Winning 
Australian and New Zealand consent for ugited action, 
gambling on later British participation. In spite of 
the need for prompt decisions on internationalizing the 
war, Secretary Dulles was extremely cautious about 
imparting to the French the full set of conditions under 
which the United States would be willing to intervene. 


| 20. (S) Msg, SecState TEDUL 49 to USecState, 9 May 
Ta 
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He feared that a proposal to internationalize the war 
would be rejected if the issue were raised before the 
French were thorougnly convinced that their only choice 
was between intervention and what amounted to surrender. 
Moreover, the British would be more likely to support, 
or at least acquiesce in, intervention once Geneva had 
been shown to offer no prospect of a solution. The 
Australian Government would almost certainly not take a 
position until after tne elections at the ena of May. 
Nevertheless, it appeared desirable for Premier Laniel 
to know, in general terms, the American conditions 
because of their influence on current French military 
decisions in Indochina and political decisions in 
Geneva. Accordingly, Mr. Dulles informed Ambassador 
Dillon that the President would ask Congress for 
authority to use the armed forces of the United States 
in the Indochinese area to support friendly and recog- 
nized governments against aggression or armed subversion 
fomented from without, providing he could then state that 
the following conditions had been, or would be, met: 


(a) That US military participation had been 
formally requested by France and three Associated 
states; 

(b) That Thailand, Philippines, Australia, 

New Zealand, and United Kingdom also had received 
Similar invitations and that we were satisfied that 
first two would also accept at once; that next two 
would probably accept following Australian elec- 
tions, if US invokes ANZUS Treaty; and that UK 
would either participate or be acquiescent; 

(c) That some aspect of matter would be pre- 
sented to UN promptly, such as by request from Laos, 
Cambodia, or Thailand for peace observation com“ 
mission; 

(ad) That France guarantees to Associated © 
states complete independence, including an unquali- 
fied option to withdraw from French Union at any 
time; 

(e) France would undertake not to withdraw its 
forces from Indochina during period of united action 
so that forces from the US - principally air and 
sea ~ and others would be supplementary and not in 
substitution; 

(f) That agreement was reached on training of 
native troops and on command structure for united 
action. 
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The United States would require all these conditions 
to be accepted by the French Cabinet and authorized or 
endorsed by the French National Assembly, because of the 
uncertain tenure of any French Government. Once it had 
agreed to intervene, the United States would be fully 
committed and would have to be able to rely upon any 
successor French Government to adhere to the conditions, 
Mr. Dulles characterized the conditions as “absolutely 
indispensable as a basis for our /United States/7 
Action.” 


The Secretary of State authorized the communication 
of these views, orally, to Premier Laniel uniess, in the 
opinion of the Ambassador, it would result in the imme- 
diate resignation of the French Government or hasten its 
capitulation at Geneva.2 


On the whole, Premier Laniel and Maurice Schumann 
appeared to be well pleased by this clarification of the 
United States position, according to the Ambassador. 

They were particularly impressed and pleased by the indi- 
cation that actual participation by the United Kingdom 
was no longer a prerequisite to action by the United 
States, They pointed out that France had no control over 
compliance by Thailand, Australia, etc., with the condi- 
tions stipulated for them, and asked to be kept informed 
of United States progress along those lines. 


AS was to be expected, the one Serious objection was 
to the condition that France publicly accord to the 
Associated States the right to withdraw from the French 
Union. They stressed the fact that even the Viet Minh 
looked foward the possibility of joining the French 
Union, 2 When Ambassador Dillon reported that American 
insistence upon this point might discourage even the 


strongest supporters of continued French action, Mr. 
Dulles replied: 


22. (TS) Msg, SecState to Paris, rptd Geneva as 
TEDUL 54 (approved by Pres), 11 May 54. 
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/I/ firmly believe that it. is essential 
/Eo7 remove any taint of colonialism in order to 
attract vital Asian support and forestall opposition 
by other Asian and Middle Eastern countries. . i 
you should emphasize this concern of ours and our 
belief that the only way to achieve these results 
would bg through provision of this right of with- 
drawal. 


M, Laniel and Schumann observed that it might be helpful 
with Nehru but that French public opinion would never 
understand why it was necessary to make such a statement 
when it had never been requested by any of the three 
Associated States. It also threw into question the 
whole concept of the French Union as an association of 
free and independent peoples, and cast doubt upon the 
honor and veracity of France, who had recently stated 
that Viet Nam had been granted independence and nad 
chosen, to remain in the Union. 


It seemed to Ambassador Dillon that the matter of 
independence had been taken care of satisfactorily by 
the pending treaties between France and Viet Nam, but 
that the situation was obscured and complicated. by the 
existence of a state of war. Much of the difficulty was 
caused by the presence of a large French expeditionary 
corps on Vietnamese soil, by the necessity for a French 
Supreme military commander, and by the absence of a 
truly powerful Vietnamese national army. Solution of 
the problem appeared to hinge on the creation of a real 


national army. The Ambassador recalled that Korea, once - 


regarded as a U.S. puppet, became a demonstrably free 
and independent nation as soon as its own army was built 
up. Therefore, suggested the Ambassador, the United 
states should press for a publicized agreement with 
France giving the United States prime responsibility 
for training and equipping the Vietnamese army. There 
were manifold advantages: Vietnamese independence 


25. (TS) Msg, SecState NIACT 4064 to AmEmb (Paris), 


13 May 54. . 
26. (TS) Msg, Dillon NIACT 4383 to SecState, 14 May 
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On the other hand, as a prominent member of the 
Defense Department observed, it was evident that the 
French military thought there had already been an agree- 
ment, on the governmental level, to the U.S. conditions. 
Hence, they could not understand why the United States 
did not proceed with its commitments. For instance, 
based on the statement of the United States that it 
would commit principally air and sea forces if it inter- 
vened, the French asked for 20,000 Marines, and then 
raised it to six divisions. When Ambassador Bonnet 
reported there were not six Marine divisions in exis- 
tence, Paris replied that there had to be some kind of 
contribution. And "then they piled it on,” commented a 
State Department representative. 34 M. Schumann was 
"excited and dismayed" when informed that Admiral Radford 
had said there was no question of using Marines in 
Indochina. According to the French Ambassador, this 
answer conilicted with what the French Government had 
hitherto understood to be the intentions of the United 
states in this respect. 


This imbroglio, coinciding with several other 
instances of serious misunderstanding, made it very 
evident how correct General Smith had been when he 
cabled from Geneva that "the US position is not under- 
stood here."35 The Secretary of State attempted to bring 
the undesirable state of affairs to an abrupt halt. He 
told the French Ambassador that the U.S. position had been 
clear from the start, and that the United States was not 
willing to make in advance a commitment the French could 
use for internal political maneuvering or for negotiating 
at Geneva. It would, he Said, represent a kind of per- 
manent option on United States intervention, to be used 
aS bost suited French purposes. The American stand was 
"él. or nothing." M. Bonnet expressed surprise that the 
United States thought the French Government had not made 
u. its mind to internationalize the war. He considered 


34. (TS) Notes of JCS-State Mtg, 9 Jun 54, 


35. (TS) Msg, Dillon 4383 to SecState, 13 May 54. 
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"We make strong statements, and then qualify them," said 
General Smith. Qualification is always necessary where 
there is not identity of purpose and intent. And the 
national interests of the United States and France at 
Geneva were not the same. The French, beaten, tired, 
and disgusted, wanted an end to the war, whereas United 
States security interests were best served by continua- 
tion of the war on U.S. terms. Therefore, the attitude 
of the United States at Geneva was basically negative. 
The American Government knew precisely what it did not 
want France to do at the conference, because a settle- 
ment of any kind represented at least a partial defeat 
for the United States. Geneva was an impediment to the 
positive contributions the United States had to offer. 
From the French point of view, United States support was 
of a type that would have been a boon to a fighter in the 
first few rounds. ' France was in the tenth. 


Another Likely source of misunderstanding was French 
unfamiliarity with American constitutional processes, 
There is a certain amount of evidence that high French 
officials were not acquainted with the relationships 
between the President of the United States and the 
Congress. Moreover, at least partly through their mis- 
conceptions about the machinery of American government, 
the French had a tendency to pay too much attention to the 
pronouncements of individual Americans, while disregarding 
the official statements of the Government itself. 


French Attempts to Secure Unconditional Intervention 


Much confusion stemmed from the fact that the French 
turned immediately to a detailed consideration of exactly 
what military support they would receive as a result or 
intervention, instead of first complying with the politi- 
cal prerequisites upon which intervention itself depended. 
They thus created the definite impression that they were 
attempting to “piecemeal us to death" and maneuver the 
United States into a position where it could be accused 
of having haggled over minutiae instead of coming to their 
aid. Once in that position, the United States would have 
had to enter the war under conditions more suitable to the 
French, or bear the blame for capitulation, 
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the request had already been made 136 At the same time, 
Under Secretary Smith, in Europe, was still patiently 
explaining to MM. Bidault and Chauvel that the President 
could not ask Congress to sanction intervention until the 
basic conditions has been fulfilled by France. 37 


A month earlier, when apprising Premier Laniel of 
the U.S. conditions, Ambassador Dillon had been at pains 
to make clear that they represented high-level thinking 
in Washington and did not constitute, at that time, any 
commitment on the part of the United States Government. 
This did not deter M. Laniel from requesting definite 
assurance, preferably in writing, that American aviation 
would immediately come to the aid of French forces in the 
Delta if they were attacked by MIGs, In March, General 
Ely and Admiral Radford had made arrangements for the 
preparation of plans to cover the eventuality of Chinese 
air attack, so that there would be no time wasted if an 
attack came and the United States decided to intervene. 
Presumably on the basis of those arrangements, it was not 
long before Premier Laniel, Maurice Schumann, General Ely, 
and other high French officials were talking as though the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff had made a commit- 
ment of immediate United States retaliation in the event 
of overt Chinese Communist aggression. The French leaders 
did seem to realize that any action would require politi- 
cal approval, but they wanted to be sure that assistance 
would come rapidly. On 1 June, their inquiries were 
brought to the attention of President Eisenhower, who 
expressed himself very strongly on the subject. He said 
that the United States would not intervene in China /Sic7 
on any basis except united action. He would not be 
responsible, he asserted, for going into China /sic7 
alone unless a joint Congressional resolution ordered 
him to do so. He made it very plain that united action 
was a condition related not merely to regional grouping 
for tne defense of Southeast Asia, but also to United 


36. (TS) Msg, SecState TEDUL 178 to USecState, 9 Jun 


BA. OCS a Asia (6-25-48) sec 71. 
37. (TS) Msg, Smith Mt 165 to SecState, 10 Jun Bit. 
T 38. (TS) Msg, : ‘Dillon NIACT 4383 to Seea enE 14 May 
5 l 
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states intervention in response to overt Chinese 
aggression.3 


On the day after the President had stated his posi- 
tion, and observed that it did not differ from that of 
Mr. Dulles, General Valluy asked Admiral Radford whether 
it would be possible for the President to obtain some 
sort of “blank check" from the Congress against such a 
contingency, so that U.S. aid could be provided in a 
minimum of time. He also wanted to know whether the 
French could count on U.S, assistance, which might involve 
the landing of Marines, in case the French were forced to 
evacuate Hanoi and withdraw to the Haiphong redoubt. The 
Admiral gave no direct answer to either question. He 
Stated that U.S. intelligence did not indicate the 
Chinese Communists were making any preparations for air 
intervention. He also carefully reiterated the ess. 
policy of united action. General Valluy was not satis- 
fied. He likened the French situation to that of a man 
on a Sinking ship. Seven or eight destroyers at a dis- 
tance were little help; what he needed was an airplane to 
come and rescue him. 


Admiral Radford explained that the matter was obvi- 
ously beyond his control, since it involved a political ` 
decision of grave importance, Concerning the Marines, 
the Admiral reminded General Valluy that any landing 
couid only be pursuant to a political decision to inter- 
vene, which in turn depended upon fulfillment of the 
conditions already transmitted to the French Government. 
in the event of intervention, the United States force 
contribution would .consist of “principally sea and air 
forces,’ although, the Admiral admitted, that would not 
necessarily rule out the possible use of Marines. 


Turning to a survey of other resources, Admiral 


Radford broached the question of possible use of Korean 
or Nationalist Chinese troops. General Valluy was quite 


j 39. (TS) Memo of Conv, Pres with SpAsst Cutler, 1 Jun 
5 e 
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sure the latter would be highly unwelcome in Indochiha, 
where some of the less pleasant ABP CES of Chinese occu- 
pation had not yet been forgotten.70 It was the opinion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselyes that, even if the 
conflict were internationalized, the introduction of 
Chinese Nationalist troops would be inadvisable. Their 
ostensible reason was that it would provide such excel- 
lent justification for Chinese Communist intervention, 
Despite their ultimate recommendation that President 
Rhee's offer of three divisions and essential corps 
troops be held in abeyance, the Joint Chiefs gave serious 
consideration to the merits of employing Korean troops. 
In addition to their fighting qualities, American equip- 
ment, organization and training, and relative proximity 
to Indochina, there were the psychological advantages 
deriving from the use of Asiatic troops in an Asian war, 
Unfortunately, Korean troops would have to be accompanied 
by their American advisers. The presence of the Americans, 
no matter how few in number, could be construed as an act 
of overt intervention.41 The offer was given further 
study by the Joint Chiefs toward the end of June. They 
again recommended that, although the offer should not be 
rejected, no action should be taken on it at that time. 
Their views were influenced by the fall of the Lantel 
Government, the election of Mendes-France on a peace 
platform, and the progress of the Geneva Conference, 
Furthermore, the initial reaction of the French Government 
to the suggestion had been adverse. 42 


At the time Admiral Radford first brought the matter 
up with General Valluy for exploration, the General said 
the French had never given any thought to using Korean 
troops and that he would have to think it OVER. In nis 
report to General Ely, however, he represented Admiral 
Radford as having insisted upon the utility of the Koreans, 
and as having made the manifestly impossible claim that 


40, ie Memo for Rec, Anderson, 3 Jun 54, 

41. (TS) JCS 1992/339, 15 Jun 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 72. 

42. (TS) Memo, CJCS to JCS to SecDef, "ROK Forces for 
Employment in Indochina," 1 Jul 54, same file, sec T3; 
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the United States could transport all three divisions 
from Korea to Indochina in one week! 


The discussions between Admirai Radford and General 
Valluy were in the nature of preliminary conversations 
in anticipation of bilateral staff talks under cover of 
the Five -Power Military Conference then in session in 
Washington. General Valluy availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to brief Admiral Radford on the military situation 
in Indochina following the fall of Dien Bien Phu. It 
was a gloomy report, based on the observations of 
Generals Ely and Salan after their visit to the theater 
of operations in May. 


Dien Bien Phu, said General Valluy, had left its 
mark on both civilians and military, particularly in the 
Tonkin Delta. The troops were tired and their morale 
visibly low. Effectiveness of the military commands had 


markedly decreased; there was controversy between Generals 


Navarre and Cogny, and between their respective staffs; 
there was no close agreement between higher headquarters 
and commanders of the mobile groups; there was conflict 
between General Navarre and the French Air Force; there 
were differences among the Air Force commanders them- 
selves, and among their staffs. French and Vietnamese 
troops had lost confidence in one another. Mobiliza- 
tion measures instituted by Bao Dai were a failure. The 
Vietnamese Government was discredited, The situation in 
Cochinchina was not good; there was conflict between the 
Vietnamese troops and the population of the area, 


General Valluy admitted that Viet Minh losses at 
Dien Bien Phu had been considerably less than the French 
had hoped for. The Viet Minh battle corps was still 
effective, and within ten days their battle-hardened 
divisions would reach jump-off positions around the 
perimeter of the Tonkin Delta. There were prospects of 
a hard battle for Hanoi toward the end of June. 


43. (TS) Msg, McClintock 2770 to SecState, 14 Jun 54. 
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Extraordinary measures were required to make the 
best of the situation. General Valluy explained that 
the French were regrouping their forces in order to place 
the Vietnamese in the static defense of the perimeter, 
while using French troops as mobile groups. The Viet 
Minh were capitalizing on the delicacy of the regrouping 
operation to deal hard blows at some of the Vietnamese 
units. 


The mobile forces were being positioned to retain 
control of the most useful area of the Delta along the 
Hanol~Haiphong axis; there were six "task forces" 
available in the area. The French hoped to build this 
force up to nine or ten mobile groups. While each group 
theoretically consisted of 5,000 men, it was actually 
maintained at a strength of 3,000 and 4,000. An individual 
group corresponded roughly to a U.S. regimental combat 
team, with diminished service and Signal support. 


Although it was the object of the French to hold the 
Tonkin redoubt at all costs, they were not assured of 
Success. General Valluy claimed the enemy was building 
up to a strength of 100 battalions, with high morale, 
exulting in victory, and with the civilian population 
leaning more and more in their favor. The French were 
apprehensive about possible intervention by the Chinese 
Communist Air Force, 


The seriousness of the situation sent General Ely 
back to Paris begging for reinforcements. According to 
General Valluy, France was planning to send two more 
parachute battalions to Indochina during the summer, and 
a mobile group of Algerian troops was being prepared for 
Sr“ vment. Four additional battalions of colonial troops 
in North Africa had been alerted for movement in July, 
September, and October, Three new divisions were being - 
activated in France, Each division, of 12,000 to 133000 
men, would be composed of conscripts and cadres from 

couverture" divisions then in Germany. General Valluy 
aid not hide the fact that provision of the cadres would 
"shatter" the NATO divisions, nor that attempting to send 
conscripts to Indochina would present the perpen Govern~ 
ment with a very ticklish political problem, 44 


44. (TS) Memo for Rec, RAdm G.W. Anderson, Exec to 
CJCS, 2 Jun 54. 
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Admiral Radford had already been advised by General 
Gruenther of the plan to form the new divisions.45 What 
General Valluy did not mention was that the United States 
was going to be asked to equip them. Later, at a meeting 
between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of 
state, it was agreed that the United States ought to do 
everything possible to help the French, but that the 
probable initial expenditure of $310,000,000 plus 

250,000,000 annually for maintenance, as well as the 
possibie effect on NATO, called for a very careful exami- 
Patom or the whole idea before any commitment should be 
made. 


The State Department was particularly anxious to com- 
municate to the French an agreement in principle, to 
maintain their will to continue the struggle in Indochina. 
Moreover, the creation of the new divisions had an impor- 
tant bearing on the forthcoming EDC debates, by providing 
an example of the flexibility of the European situation, 
and by demonstrating the ability of the French to withdraw 
troops as necessary to corr with urgent situations else- 
where in the French Union. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff favored the idea. They 
recommended that, if a formal request were entered by the 
French, the United States should agree in principle to 
equip the three additional divisions, subject to certain 
provisos, The Joint Chiefs felt that the French should 
first of all exhibit sufficient determination to imple- 
ment the plan in time to deploy experienced French Union 
troops from elsewhere in Indochina to the Tonkin Delta, 
and prevent its loss. Also, the French ought to implement 
their conscription decree immediately and accelerate the 
training of conscripts. Thereafter, the Joint Chiefs 
wanted the United States to establish an emergency fund 
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“45, (TS) Msg, Gruenther exclv for Radford, ALO. 481, 
0117152 Jun-54\° DA~INL63887- 


46..-(TS) NoteB-of JCS-State Dept M 
ip tas} Netes et ggs-state Mubphy 63 Dip Secbet 
Anderson, 8 Jun 54, App B to Encl to JCS 1992/341, 21 Jun 
54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 72. 
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to assure reimbursement to the service concerned of the 
cost of the initial equipment, the cost of a year's 
maintenance in combat, and the cost of a year's ammuni- 
tion. The same fund would also be used for the replace- 
ment of critical major items taken from U.S, Army 
mobilization reserves and stocks then earmarked for other 
programs. The rate of production of ammunition would 
have to be increased immediately. On the fiscal side 
again, FY 55 Army and/or MDAP funding programs would have 
to be increased for replacement of equipment and ammu- 
nition of the divisions in combat, and {gr establishing 

a production rate to support the units. 


Available records do not reveal the receipt, before 
the end of the Geneva Conference, of a formal French 
request of the type specified by the Joint Chiefs. The 
United States did concur in a request by the French 
Minister of Defense to permit movement of the llth French 
Infantry Division to Indochina with TO&E equipment, 

In any event, the whole question became academic following 
the settlement arrived at through the Geneva Conference, 


In the meantime, however, the French military did 
not hide their desire for American participation, which 
was the real topic of interest behind the Radford-Valluy 


‘talks. On 4 June, three days before his last talk with 


Admiral Radford, General Valluy had favored the Five- 
Power Military Conference with his own evaluation of the 
Situation in Indochina. 


General Valluy stated that it was not his intention 
to dramatize, but ‘only to be realistic among soldiers." 
The truth, he said, could not be disguised. If the Tonkin 
were lost, the military line would not be re-established 
anywhere. The Laos bottleneck or the eighteenth parallel 
had the tactical characteristics that should permit 


48. (TS) JCS 1992/345, 22 Jun 54, as amended by Dec 
On, 24 Jun 54, same file. 

49, (TS) Memo for COL Forney, NATO Standing. Gp, by 
LTC C.F, Heasty, 12 Jul 54; (TS) Msg, Jt SD/DD to AmEmb, 
Paris, MAAG and CINCEUR (note on msg: msg essentially as 
this dispatched 16 Jun 54). Both in Alden file, OMA, 
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re-establishment of a line, but General Valluy affirmed 
that there would be no forces to man that line. He was 
not speaking of French forces; he meant to indicate that 
there were no southerm Vietnamese who could oppose 
northern Vietnamese, 

Ho Chi Minh's objective was the Tonkin, to be 
attained either by negotiation at Geneva, or by assault 
on Hanoi. He wished to entangie the French in negotia- 
tions by admitting now, for the first time, that there is 
a Communist northern state and a non-Communist southern 
state, and by saying that both might be incorporated in 
the French Union. Although, admitted General Valluy 
"among military: men," Ho was finding receptive French 
ears across the negotiating table, he was preparing for 
military action if it were called for. And his chances 
oÏ success were good. 


"Tt has been said at this Conference," recalled 
General Valluy, "that if Tonkin is lost, we will fight in 
the south." ‘'However," he asserted, “the French will not 
fight nor will Viet Nam." The General maintained that 
the conferees would have to provide their own men for the 
line in the south. Moreover, it would be an artificial 
line, toward whose defense Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand 
could contribute nothing. The decisive point was this: 
if the other conferees did not underwrite the battle for 
Tonkin, they would fight tomorrow without the French in 
Saigon and Bangkok. If Tonkin were lost, no Vietnamese 
would fight against another Vietnamese, and sooner or 
later (probably soaner) the whole of Viet Nam would 
become Communist . 50 | 


From General Smith in Geneva to Charge McClintock 
in Saigon, there was no American who chose to contest 
General Valluy's estimate seriously. McClintock cabled 
that "General Valluy's appreciation of the situation 
is exceedingly good-~-in fact almost too good." It was 
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MeClintock's impression that Valluy had made his statement 
under instructions, less with military considerations in 
mind than with a political objective; he was probably 
looking as much at the French Parliament as at the Tonkin 
Delta. General Ely, announced McClintock, had twice in 
his presence stated that it was his keenest desire for 
the United States to enter the war. It was McClintock's 
belief that the purpose of Valluy's statement was either 
to bring the United States, and if possible the other 
powers at the conference, into the conflict OP 5.0 aaa 
that, to prepare before history an excuse for an armis- 
tice tne French would then request of the Viet Minh, 541. 


General Valluy's presentation of the French plight 
in Indochina was another in the series of incidents 
around 9 June that led to emphatic restatement of the 
United States basic position. To Valiuy the answer was 
the same: fulfill the preliminary conditions and the 
United States will intervene. Moreover, the United States 
was well prepared militarily for intervention. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had already drawn up, Or were in the 
process of putting. the finishing touches to, plans to 
cover almost every contingency. They had the strategy 
worked out, the command Structure, the force contribu- 
tions, plans for training native troops. They waited only 
the political agreement. 


US Military Plans for intervention 


On 20 May, in discussion between the French and the 
Department of State, the United States had Specified that, 
if intervention were to be undertaken, France would have 
to agree not to withdraw its forces from Indochina during 
the period of united action. Thus, the U.S, forces, 
principally air and sea and other, would be Supplementary 
and not in substitution. An agreement would also have to 
be reached on the training of native troops and on command 
structure for united action. In formulating a Department 
of Defense position on command Structure, and on the size 


51. (TS) Msg, Smith DULTE 161 to SecState, 9 Jun 54; 
(TS) Msg, McClintock 2714 to SecState, 10 Jun 54, 
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and composition of United States force contributions, the 
Joint Chiefs had been guided by several factors: the 
Limited availability of U.S. forces for military action 
in Indochina; the current numerical advantage of French 
Union forces over the enemy (approximately 5 to 3); the 
undesirability of basing large numbers of U.S. troops 

in Indochina; the primary need for an expanded and inten- 
sified training program; the difficulty of superimposing 
U.S. air forces upon existing facilities in Indochina; 
the implications of a Chinese Communist reaction to United 
States intervention; and, finally, the fact that atomic 
weapons would be used when it was to military advantage. 


The Joint Chiefs considered that no command structure 
was acceptable that did not permit the United States to 
influence future strategy in Indochina. To solve the 
problem of over-all strategic guidance, they suggested a 
Military Representatives Committee, with a steering or 
standing group along the lines of NATO. The group would 
be patterned after the U.S. Joint Staff and would be com- 
posed primarily of American and French officers. The 
Committee would draw its membership from those nations 
contributing the principal forces of the coalition. 


Although the Joint Chiefs felt that the Allied Commander 
in Chief should be French, there also had to be an American 
Deputy and a U.S. Air Adviser. The Deputy should provide 
liaison with the French and would coordinate U.S. activities 
with the over-all operations. The Joint Chiefs were well 
informed of the complete subordination of the French Air 
Force to the Army, hence the Air Adviser to see that United 
States air power was not misused. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were convinced that the 
best military course for eventual victory in Indochina lay 
in the development of effective native armed forces. There- 
fore, a firm commitment by the French, and firm requests 
from the governments of the Associated States, for the 
training and development of those forces were felt to be 
prerequisites of United States participation. 


United States force contributions, as recommended by 
the Joint Chiefs, would be limited primarily to a fast 
carrier task force and supporting elements, and to U.S. 

' Air Force units operating from existing bases outside Indo- 
china. It was believed that committing larger naval forces, 
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or basing substantial air forces in Indochina,, would 
reduce readiness to meet probable Chinese Communist re- 
action elsewhere in the Far East. From the point of 
view of the United States, with reference to the Far 
Kast as a whole, Indochina was devoid of decisive mili- 
tary objectives and the allocation of more than token 
armed forces to that area would be a serious diversion 
of limited United States capabilities, 


This observation coincided with the Joint Chiefs! 
central philosophy that the real solution to Far Eastern 
difficulties lay in the neutralization of Communist China. 
They noted that the principal sources of Viet Minh support 
were "outside Indochina," and that the destruction or 
neutralization of those outside sources would materially 
reduce French military problems in Indochina, 52 


lt was unlikely their strategic thinking in this 
direction would find acceptance at the political level 
unless the Chinese Communists intervened overtly in the 
Indochinese struggle. In that event, the Joint Chiefs! 
strategic concept and plan of operations called for 
destroying effective Communist forces and their means of 
Support in the Indochinese action, as well as reducing 
Chinese Communist capability for further aggression, in 
order to create conditions under which the forces of the 
Associated States might assume responsibility for the 
defense of Indochina. This meant offensive air operations, 
employing atomic weapons whenever advantageous, as well as 
other weapons, against military targets in China proper, 
Hainan, and other islands being used by the Communists in 
direct support of their operations, or threatening the 
security of the Allied forces. Simultaneously, French 
Union forces, augmented by U.S. naval and air units, 
wouid exploit whatever success had been achieved as a 
result of the massive air operations. Should this not 
suffice to assure victory, the attack against China would 
nav? to be stepped up. It would require an enlarged, but 
highiy selective, atomic offensive, in addition to attacks 
with other weapons systems. The atomic onslaught would 


52. (TS) Memo for SecDef, CICS for JCS, 20 May 54 
Enel to JCS 1992/316, 18 May 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-4833 
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be accompanied by a blockade of the China coast. Considera- 
tion was also given to instituting the blockade from the 
outset, and increasing it steadily, as required. Hainan 
would be seized or neutralized, and operations against the 
Chinese mainland would be undertaken by the Chinese Nation- 
alists. 


All American forces engaged in these operations would 
be under the unified command of the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific. He would insure the coordination of ail operations 
in southeast Asia and provide for the necessary ground~air 
coordination between French Union forces and U.S. naval and 
air forces. He would aiso select targets and conduct air 
operations against military targets in Indochina and 
against those in China which directly supported Chinese 
Communist aggression. The Commander, Strategic Air Command, 
would support CINCPAC in these operations and would, in 
addition, conduct air operations as directed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff further to reduce the Chinese Communist 
war-making capability. 


The Joint Chiefs were by no means oblivious to the 
possible consequences of their strategy. They recommended 
that it be accompanied by an appropriate degree of mobiliza- 
tion to provide for the greater risk of a general war, so 
that the United States might be prudently prepared. Immedi- 
ate action would have to be taken to strengthen America's 
allies. However, due to the overriding mobilization 
requirements of U.S. forces, such aid would have to be 
limited to those allies who could directly support the 
United States strategic concept of a general war. This aid 
would further have to be limited to combat-essential 
materiel, essential replacements, and spare parts beyond 
the capabilities of the individual countries. 


Initially, there would be no requirement for materiel 
and equipment over and above current MDAP for France and 
other allied forces in Indochina. Within approximately 
six months, MDAP would have to be increased to take care of 
three new ROK-type native divisions, and thereafter would 
have to be increased as new divisions were developed. But 
whether or not the United States intervened in Indochina, 
the Joint Chiefs considered it vital that the war there be 
financed by methods separate and distinct from the world- 
wide MDAP.53 


53. (TS) JCS 1992/321, 20 May 54, as amended by Dec On, 
26 May 54, same file, sec 67. 
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Preparation and involvement on quite such a vast 
scale would not be necessary, of course, if the Chinese 
Communists did not project themselves openly into the 
war. In that case, the Joint Chiefs recommended a more 
restricted but equally aggressive, hard-hitting plan of 
Operations. This plan assumed that the USSR also would 
not enter the conflict openly, but that it wouid defend 
Soviet~-controlled areas, and might covertly supply air 
and naval forces. The plan further assumed that 
hostilities in Korea would not be resumed; that French 
Union forces would continue to resist in Indochina with 
U.S. military assistance; and that atomics might be used 
by both sides. 


Granted those assumptions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
considered that, regardless of the nationality of the 
forces engaged, the major courses of action would remain 
relatively unchanged. Enemy supply lines would have to 
be interdicted, while sufficient friendly forces were 
regrouped in the north to conduct coordinated offensive 
Operations in that area. Territory liberated from the 
enemy would have to be pacified, following which coordi- 
nated ground, air and naval operations would be under- 
taken in central Viet Nam and north Laos to destroy enemy 
forces tnerein. Finally, attention would be turned to 
south Viet Nam and Cambodia to complete the destruction 
of the enemy. Throughout, psychological and unconven- 
tional warfare operations would be carried out. Basic 
to all these activities was the building-up, training and 
equipping of regular and guerrilla indigenous forces. 


Initial operations would be devoted to the defense 
of vital areas until sufficient forces. were available for 
an attack out of Tonkin with the prime objective of destroy- 
ing organized Viet Minh military forces. Their lines of 
communications would be interdicted, their supply depots 
destroyed, and their troops prevented from escaping over 
the Chinese, Thai and Burmese borders. Concurrently, 
increased support by the natives would have to be developed, 
vo assure effective Io) leadership in liberated areas, 
and internal security.’ 


S4. (TS) JCS 1992/325, 24 May 54, as amended by Dec 
On, 2 Jun 54, same file, sec 68. 
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From the military standpoint, the foregoing plan was 
a good and feasible one for the French themselves to 
follow, granted continued assistance by the United States 
as in the past. Could they carry it out without active 
intervention by American forces? 


After a careful estimate of the military situation 
in the Tonkin Delta, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded 
that the French probably would not be able to hold Hanoi, 
even though it was within their military capabilities to 
hold aitong the Sept Pagodes-Hai Duong-Ninh Giang line for 
at least sixty days. The Joint Chiefs could see no reason 
why they could not hold the Haiphong redoubt for the fore- 
seeable future, except for the deterioration of their 
will to fight. 


Tt was the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that, 
in the face of the rapidly crumbling military situation, 


support by United States air and naval forces, as envisaged, 


and limited to action within the boundaries of Indochina, 
would not insure decisive military results. Benefit to 
the French would be mainly psychological. For the United 
States, however, it would probably mean that involvement, 
although initially limited, would continue and expand 
until it would ultimately require additional naval and air 
forces, and extensive ground forces to prevent the loss of 
Indochina. Eventually, this could lead to fuli United 
States responsibility for the outcome of the war. 


Again the Joint Chiefs warned that involvement in 
Indochina, even on a limited scale, increased the risk of 
a general war. Accordingly, if the United States Govern- 
ment decided to intervene, the armed forces should be 
piaced in a more suitable state of readiness to meet such 
an eventuality. Decisions would have to be made on mobili- 
zation and logistic, fiscal and other supporting measures. 
Although there were no logistic implications that would 
prevent commitment of the forces envisaged, large-scale 
Giversion of forces, equipment and supplies from the Far 
East or the United States would necessitate corresponding 
replacement of units and personnel, and increases in pro- 
duction. For a time, there would be a drain on logistic 
reserves. Construction of air bases, port and storage 
facilities, roads, railroads and communications systems in 
' Indochina would be required. A major supply base in south 
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Indochina, and at least one advanced base near Haiphong 
would be needed to support United States ground forces. 
Lift capabilities of MATS and MSTS would have to be 
expanded and logistical pipelines, separate from those 
for Korea, would have to be maintained. A major in- 
crease in the armed forces, beyond that planned for 

FY 55, would be required, as well as an expanded draft 
and recall of some National Guard and Reserve units. 


Training of Native Troops 


Salient in every American plan for intervention was 
the stress placed upon the importance of building up the 
native armies. It is significant that training of indig- 
enous forces, although a military stipulation, appeared 
in the basic political, as well as military, conditions 
for intervention presented to France by the United States. 
Originally, there had been no intention on the part of 
the United States, to conduct the training itself. The 
language barrier alone would have sufficed to stifle the 
idea, even if the United States had not sedulously been 
attempting to restrict its activities entirely to supply- 
ing the French with the wherewithal to fight their own 
war. But as time wore on and the French displayed no 
more ability than desire to produce an efficient native 
fighting force, the Americans became more and more 
impatient. As early as April, 1952, the three Service 


_secretarles suggested, in a joint memorandum to the 


Secretary of Defense, that an expanded MAAG undertake 

the training and equipping of a national army capable at 
least of preserving internal security, while international 
Suppest, encouragement and cooperation were sought and 
brought to bear in PE Indochinese political self- 
reliance and independence.’ Nevertheless, almost a year 
later, the Joint Chiefs, when asked to re-examine the 
Question, rendered the opinion that "in view of their 
experience and the language difficulties involved, ... 


55. (TS) JCS 1992/334, 7 Jun 54 (as amended by Dec On, 


23 Jun 54), same file, sec Tl. 

56, (TS) Memo, Secys Pace, Kimball, Gilpatric to 
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the French are better qualified to conduct the training 
of the indigenous forces than United States personnel 
would be." They did suggest, however, that the French 
might Learn some useful techniques from American experi- 
ence in Korea. 


More time passed, and still no worthwhile results. 
Reluctantly the Americans came to the conclusion that if 
the job were ever going to be done, and done properly, 
they would have to do it themselves. Eventually, they 
sounded the French out about increased United States 
assistance in training the Vietnamese army, even though’ 
they did not expect the French to receive the suggestion 
very favorably. Their surmise was justified. 


Less than two months before the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu, General Ely frankly admitted to Admiral Radford 
that he had been embarrassed by press reports to the 
effect that he was amenable to such assistance. Basically, 
he said, the reason for his opposition to the proposal was 
that increased numbers of Americans in Indochina would 
jeopardize French prestige in the eyes of the natives and 
would result in loss of native confidence in the French 
High Command. In spite of tactful arguments to the 
contrary advanced by Admiral Radford, General Ely would 
do no more than grudgingly agree to consider the matter 
very informally.58° As for General Navarre, the United 
States missed a fine double opportunity when he threatened 
to "turn in his suit" if the Americans gained any active 
part in the training of native ooa 


Ho Chi Minh proved to be considerably more persuasive 
than the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The harder 
the battle corps of the Viet Minh surged against the Tonkin 
perimeter, the more virtue General Ely began to see in 


g of. (TS) Dec On JCS 1992/202, 3 Mar 53, same file, 
sec 306, . 

58. (TS) Memo for Rec, Anderson, "Discussions with 
General Ely, Chairman of the French Chiefs of Staff on Indo- 
China in the afternoon of 24 March," 24 Mar 54. 
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American offers of instructor personnel, By July, he had 
SO succeeded in revising his original opinions that he 
was able to complain that "the United States was late 
once more," 


Repeated American efforts, on the governmental 
level, to impress upon the French the necessity of raising 
strong native armies have already been recorded. General 
O'Daniel's permanent assignment to Indochina in April, 
1954, marked the beginning of intensive attempts, on the 
military side, to sell the French the notion of requesting 
American assistance in the task. And as their military 
Situation worsened, the French gave ground more and more 
before American concepts. Really effective assistance, 
however, amounted to nothing less than assuming full 
responsibility for all phases of training. Once committed 
on that scale, the United States would find itself sharing 
the blame if the war turned out badly. Hence, respon- 
sibility without some control over combat employment of 
native troops and, therefore, a voice in strategy and 
Operational planning, would be unacceptable. The French 
had anticipated this eventuality and feared its conse- 
quences, which accounted for much of their reluctance to 
ask for American help. By the time American arguments 
and the military situation had softened the French to the 
point of urgently requesting assistance, the United States 
was no longer willing to provide it,. unless the French 
complied with all the other conditions upon which full 
intervention was contingent. By then, it was "ali or 
nothing.” i 


General O'Daniel had tackled his job with enthusiasm 
and optimism. By the middle of May he had won from 
Generals Ely and Navarre a considerable degree of acquies-~ 
cence. General Ely said that he accepted the concept of 
american training from the Vietnamese army and he agreed. 
that United States advisers should be placed in Vietnamese 
units. He also said, "The sooner you get into this war, 
the better we will like it.” On the other hand, he did 
not give open assent to General O'Daniel's insistence upon 
tne necessity of creating light divisions (rather than 
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battalions), and he emphasized strongly that command would 
remain in French hands and that there would be no U.S. 
participation in operational planning.°! General O'Daniel 
nad indicated that he thought it possible to create nine 
Vietnamese and three Cambodian divisions by October. The 
American Charge sounded a note of caution: 


T have the greatest admiration for General O'Daniel's 
faith, tenacity, and bull-dog courage. I fear, however, 
he may be over sanguine as to possibilities of making an 
effective Vietnamese fighting force in 6 months time. 
irrespective of General O'Daniel's abundant military 
virtues, there are many obstacles in his path. Not 

' least of these is complete apathy of Vietnamese populace 
coupled with increasing tendency of fence-sitters to go 
over to enemy, absolute break-down of mobilization plan, 
internecine rivalries between few men capable of showing 
leadership, and lack of leadership from Bao Dai and his 
Ministers. I do not say the job cannot be done but that 
we should take a close look at its dimensions before we 
come in. 


The Assistant Military Attache in Saigon also had his 
reservations about the advisability of plunging in before 
looking at the rocks. General Ely was insisting that there 
be French officers in the training groups. Past experience 
in Indochina had shown that French pride would not allow 
them to accept American, advice. It was doubtful that these 
officers would be much more than roadblocks. The Assistant 
Attache also drew attention to the unsound political base. 
There was the Mendes-France peace-at-any-price government 
in France, and Diem, the probable new President of Viet Nam, 
"did not know the facts of life." The Attache even suggested 
that French agreement to the training proposal might have the 


—— 6r (S) Msg, Ch MAAG IC MG 147A to CSUSA, 191201Z May 54, 
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objective of getting the United States into a position where 
it would share more of the blame, seeing that the French had 
apparently already decided to give up Indochina.63 


Undaunted, General O'Daniel had pushed on with his mission 
and by 24 May he was able to present Secretary of Defense 
Wilson with a somewhat revised training plan, to a substantial 
portion of which General Ely had given tacit assent. Tn brief, 
the plan called for readying nine divisions in the south, and 
two in the north, by l December. The divisions would be re- 
duced strength (approximately 12,000 men), less heavy equip- 
ment. They would be under over-all French command but the 
United States would have a major voice in their employment and 
would have counterpart staff representation similar to the 
Van Fleet solution in Greece. The whole plan could only be 
brought off if the United States were given a free hand, 
with full Vietnamese support. 


While concurring with the plan as such, the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific, pointed out that General O'Daniel's hands 
would be tied if he attempted to arrive at other than prelim- 
inary arrangements before firm prior agreements had been 
concluded on the governmental level. The entire programs 
for Laos, Cambodia and Viet Nam would have to be completely 
under U.S. control (although still under French over-all 
command) to ensure full support of the indigenous authorities. 
"Nor will present French apathy toward these forces be improved 
should control of training remain in French hands," added 
Admiral Stump. 


63. (@S) Msg, Asst USARMA Saigon NR 1788 to G-2, 
20 Jun 54, 
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General Ely had come a long way since March. He now 
favored the principle of forming native troops into divisional , 
units, although he still felt an American division was not the 
answer. He also agreed that American advisers should be placed 
at various levels within a division. On the question of 
United States participation in Operational planning, however, 
he felt there was need for clarification. There could not be 
any discussion at that time of the United States Sharing 
responsibility for planning operations. There could be only 
one commander, and he must be a Frenchman. On the other hand, 
providing an agreement was reached on intervention, U.S. 
officers would be integrated into French planning staffs. 
General Ely was prepared to discuss in Washington the details 
involved in such integration. Although now actively favoring 
United States training, his basic position was that questions 
relating to training were only one part of an over-all plan 
that would concern itself with fixing the conditions and the 
nature of United States intervention. They would only become 
pertinent once an agreement to intervene had been arrived at, 


and such an POl ormen would only take place if the Geneva 
Conference failed. 


General Ely's position was, of course, diametrically 
opposite that of the United States Government. Nevertheless, 
acting on his own premises, he summoned General O'Daniel and, 
through him, requested the United States to organize and 
Supervise the training of Vietnamese divisions, and to do the 
Same for all other Vietnamese training. This request was 
Sea II transmitted to Washington by General O'Daniel on 
9 June?f On the same day there arrived in Washington a cable 
from General Ely himself, in which he said: 


. (TS) Msg, Dillon and Trapnell 4613 to SecState and 
JCS, 3120002 May 54, DA-IN-62247 (31 May 54), CCS 092 Asia 
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"I have not yet made a survey of the military 
Situation, especially in Tonkin. However, it seems 
to me that the decisions I will have to take regard- 
ing the operations will rest on the US intentions, 
in the present situation, as well as those they 
anticipate in the future. 


Therefore, I would very much like to have, 
either in Paris, where I expect to be possibly on 
the 19th June, or here in paigon, as soon as possible, 
an ‘exchange of view with a qualified representative of 
Adm RADFORD, in order to_know what I can expect on 
the part of ‘the US A, "60 


These two messages, the mix-up over the use of Marines, 
and a number of other incidents indicating the French were 
ignoring the manner in which the United States had conditioned 
its offer of intervention, precipitated the crisis of 9 June. 
Both the Joint Chiefs and the State Department felt it was 
time to calil- a halt until the French realized it was "all or 
nothing." While Mr. Dulles was laying down the law to 
Ambassador Bonnet, Admiral Radford informed General Valluy 
that he was not in a position at that time to respond to 
General Ely's request for conversations on the Subject 
raised in his message. The official position, as communicated 
to Ambassador Dillon in Paris was: 


Prior to French decision to request inter- 
nationalization, we consider undesirable to start 
yet anovner series conversations which would in- 
evitably provoke on French side all kinds hopes and 
iv“+rprevations with regard basic issue US inter- 

L O.. whicr would only cause further confusion. 
in other words, it is our feeling that we should 
NOt be eased into a series of piecemeal commitments 
resulting from collateral military conversations in 
vue “Dsence of an understanding with the Fr Gov based 
on our general proposal /Paris 4023/ described in TEDUL 54 
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With regard to US training Vietnam troops, we feel 
that situation VN has degenerated to point where any 
commitments at this time to send over US instructors 
in near future might expose us to being faced with 
Situation in which it would be contrary to our ‘interests 
to have to fulfill such commitment. Our position 
accordingly is that we do not (repeat not) wish to con- 
Sider US training mission or program separately from 
over-all operational plans on assumption poner ens 
fulfilled for US participation was Indochina .°9 


fo keep him from trying to push more requests for aid, 
General O'Daniel was informed that any agreement on training 
would have to be made on a governmental level.TO However, 
General Ely had already promised to give him the request in 
writing. But when it arrived, it turned out to be a state- 
ment of agreed principles, not a request for aid, and it 
came by way of Buu Loc, Vietnamese Prime Minister. General 
O'Daniel, commenting on the unexpected channel of communication, 
Said: 


Ely gave Bu Loc the copy of the ltr knowing that I 
had no authority to act. He either misunderstood what 
I wanted, which is possible, or he may in disappointment 
failure obtain tng assistance desire show Vietnamese he 
is trying obtain aid for them and undesiring be placed 
in asking position himself had suggested Bu Loc ask for 
tng assistance by uUS.71 


A less charitable explanation is also possible. 
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The decision to defer the training program was a 
drastic one. General O'Daniel protested vigorously: "To 
wait for a package agreement is sound theoretically but time 
is running out and no matter what the package deal may be, 
if action here is delayed any longer nothing short of actual 
UN-US troop intervention will have a chance of saving the _ 
situation.’ /2 General Smith, viewing the matter in the 
light of Geneva, advanced some’ cogent reasons for reconsidering 
the decision. While fully appreciating the desirability of 
concluding an agreement on an over-all operational plan for 
intervention, he pointed out that negotiations at Geneva were 
reaching a stage where any indication of U.S. support 
strengthened the French position. A decision to train 
Vietnamese troops, being a positive action that could be 
taken during the course of the conference, would be particularly 
good. French military discussions with the Viet Minh at 
Geneva had made no appreciable progress, and General Smith 
thought commitment of a training mission might lend the French 
negotiators some support. Inasmuch as it looked as though a 
settlement would result in partition, a national army was 
going to be needed to protect what was left of Viet Nam. A 
training mission would still be needed to strengthen the 
defenders. General Smith also felt that it would not be 
illogical to treat the matter of training separately from 
that of over-all intervention because the United States had 
discussed the possibility of training long before any question 
of intervention had arisen. 


As Ambassador Dillon remarked, the French, too, had always 
considered training a separate problem, for the same reason. 
Therefore, if the United States was no longer interested in 
helping with the training of the Vietnamese Army except within 
the framework of united action in Indochina, the Ambassador 
felt that the French should so be informed, to prevent any 
misunderstanding. He also said, tactfully, that he assumed 
the State Department had considered the fundamental political 
psychological importance of the decision. The French 
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Government would most probably consider it meant the 

definite and final write-off of Indochina by the United 

States and might therefore use it as an excuse for accepting 
the Viet Minh's terms. There was also the probability that 
opponents of the United States in France might, in the future, 
agescribe the decision as an attempt to influence the French 
forcefully to request internationalization of the war. Last 
but not least, there was the question of Vietnamese morale, (4 


In replying to Ambassador Dillon, Secretary of State Dulles 
commented on,an apparent discrepancy. The Ambassador had, in 
one cable, reported General Ely as stating that the question of 
United States training of native forces was but one part of an 
over-all plan for intervention. But in his cable protesting 
the dropping of training, the Ambassador had asserted the 
French had always considered training as a problem separate 
from possible united action. Mr. Dulles then continued: 


At the same time, Ely's position seems clear that 

the French have been opposed to giving US responsibility 

for training unless US agreed to intervention. It may 

be that in effort to draw US into conflict without having 

US conditions on intervention met, French military may now 

seek US training in advance of US commitment to intervene 

with own combat forces. . . . we are resolved not to get 

drawn into training program when due to deteriorating 

conditions and lack of overall program to reverse situation 
_ training program has virtually no chance of success. Ieg 

French are not going to agree to only kind of armistice 

which now seems possible at Geneva, but are going to 

fight for more than protection of expeditionary corps, 

possibility may exist for development of some program 

to reverse present downhill trend. But this seems 

unfortunately most unlikely to us. 


Under present circumstances, and particularly in 
view of three points you make in Emtel 4812, believe you 
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should clarify US position only if you are forced 
to do so and should in interim reply to French that 
we are in agreement with Ely's position expressed 
in Embtel 4662.79 


Mr. Dulles' personal opinion was that the United States 
should try to carry the situation along, avoiding either a 
formal refusal at that time to train the Vietnamese, or a 
massive commitment of some two to three thousand MAAG 
personnel. Such a commitment could not help carrying 
strong political overtones and might raise Congressional 
complications. The French “want and in effect have an option 
on our intervention," said Mr. Dulles, "but they do not want 
to exercise it and the date of expiry of our option is fast 
running out, 7 


Time was running out in Indochina, too. General O'Daniel 
entered plea after plea for a reversal of the decision on 
training. While the Chief of Staff, Army, told General 
O'Daniel it was imperative he comply strictly with his previous 
orders not to negotiate a training agreement, General Ridgway 
absolved the armed forces of blame for the delay. In Washing- 
ton it was apparent that the French military were not 
completely aware of the situation and were laboring under 
the misapprehension that governmental agreements had been 
reached, and that the United States military were responsible 
for the delay. General Ridgway wanted General O'Daniel to 
make clear to the French in Indochina that the delays were 
in Eee an indication that the United States was pulling 
back. 


Unsatisfied, General O'Daniel on 26 June wired an appeal .- 
directiy to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for permission to go 
ahead with the training of six divisions. He sketched his 
Outline plan for accomplishing the task, and asked that-it 
be passed along to "the highest authority." The Chairman of 
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the Joint Chiefs informed him that, regrettably, more positive 
action was impracticable at that time in view of the obscure 
Situation, but that his Peeseee had been passed to the highest 
authority, as requested. / 


Thus, at least temporarily, came to an end the concerted 
erfort of the United States to buila up the indigenous forces 
of the Associated States. Frustration of this attempt imperiled 
more than the immediate future of the Indochinese peninsula; 
it was a body-blow to one of the salient features of United 
States strategy toward the Far Fast as a whole, 


United States Strategy in the Far Fast 
ee ey ee Tar Bas 


In the grand strategy of the United States for developing 
a position of military strength in the Far East, fostering the 
growth of the military forces of the Associated States and 
other non-Communist countries in the Orient was second in 
importance only to building up the war potential of Japan, 
Korea and Nationalist China. Indigenous military power was 
the heart of America's prime objective in the East: to 
develop the purpose and capability of the non-Communist 
countries to act collectively and effectively in opposing 
the threat of Communism. Once this objective had been 
achieved, the United States might then be able to bring 
about the establishment of a comprehensive regional security 
arrangement of these countries, with which the United states, 
the United Kingdom, and possibly France, would be associated, 
By the united action of the coalition, the power and influence 
of the Soviet Union in the Far East could finally be reduced, 
primarily through the containment and curtailment of Communist 
China's relative position of power. 


This strategy had not existed, as Such, in April when the 
security Council called upon the Department of Defense to 
: determine means for strengthening the military position of the 
United States in the Far East. Highly pertinent to an under- 
Standing of United States history in this period was the opening 
comment of the Joint Chiefs in their reply: 
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Since the United States military Objectives and 
programs with respect to a specific country or region 
“Stem from approved United States policy as it affects 
such country or region, the development of United States 
military objectives toward the Far East should, in the 
usual course, be within the context of an over-all 
United States policy respecting that area. Although 
the United States policy toward Communist China does set 
forth certain general objectives to be sought in the Far 
Kast vis-a-vis that country, the United States has not 
rormulated a comprehensive Olicy in which the Far East 
is reviewed as a strategic enti an WO provide 
definitive direction for the development of a position 
of military strength in the’ Far East. Rather, our 
present policy addresses itself to the individual 
countries within the area or, as in the case of South- 
east Asia, to a segment of the area. . , . Taken in the 
aggregate, expressions of policy /toward individual 
countries/ make it clear that the United States, from 
the standpoint of its Security interests, attaches major 
importance to the Far East area and would be prepared 
to react with military force against an en too 
by the USSR or Communist China in that region. Ts 


In order to furnish a meaningful answer to the problem 
posed by the Security Council, the Joint Chiefs were them- 
selves constrained to isolate American objectives in the Far. 
Hast, relate those objectives to a coherent policy, and then 
provide courses of action for their attainment. The Joint 
Chiefs realized that the United States could not play Atlas 
forever, supporting the entire world. The non-Comminist Far 
East had to stand on its own two.feet, with the confidence 
znat comes from Solidarity, and the Strength that. comes from 
self-reliance. It was the task of the United States to 


develop the will and the strength to oppose further Communist 
aggression, 


The policy of the Joint Chiefs was essentially political 
and psychological. The development of native armies was only 
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a means toward the greater end of .joining the entire non- 
Communist Orient into a solid bloc, based upon the very real 
economic interdependence of the various regions within the 
area. Recognizing the magnitude of the undertaking, the 
Joint Chiefs advocated approaching it by easy stages. The 
grand coalition should be formed out of units that the United 
States would be able to knit together by bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties as time went on. America should be the 
integrator and the guide. 


The security treaties with Japan, the' Philippines, South 
Korea, Australia, and New Zealand all fitted into the pattern. 
But this was only a beginning. The impending crisis in Indo- 
china naturally sharpened United States desire to hasten the 
process. Furthermore, Secretary Dulles hoped that the mere 
knowledge that multilateral talks on mutual defense were being 
pursued might tend to moderate Communist demands at Geneva. 
Beside stressing the necessity for a common stand by all the 
countries in the area, Mr. Dulles reminded the Foreign 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand that no agreement on 
a position toward the Indochinese phase of the conference 
existed among the Western Powers. It was, therefore, unclear 
just what the West would not tolerate from the Communists. 00 


On the basis of the Eden compromise of 5 May, Great 
Britain had indicated her willingness to participate in a 
Pive-power discussion of the subject. There was, nowever, 
still serious disagreement over the manner in which the talks 
should be conducted. The British wished to use the medium 
of the Five-Power Staff Agency, and widen the discussions to 
include political and economic problems. Moreover, the 
British proposal for the talks was couched in terms that 
involved ungerwrit ing the Geneva settlement before it was 
arrived at.ol 


The United States had no intention of committing itself 
to defending a settlement that might well be against its own 
national interests. Furthermore, the Five-Power Starf Agency, 
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alone or with other nations, was not a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a broad political coalition including the 
Southeast Asian nations to be defended. Even more pertinent, 
the Staff Agency was composed entirely of Western nations, 
and the United States could not agree to a "white pan's 
party” to determine the problems of Asian nations. 02 


Accordingly, the United States announced that it would 
be willing to participate in an examination of the military 
situation in Southeast Asia, providing the purpose was to 
explore, through secret and existing channels in Washington, 
the means by which the United States, Great Britain, France, 
New Zealand and Australia might assist the countries of 
Southeast Asia to defend themselves. The United States 
Stressed the fact that this examination was considered 
supplementary to continue efforts by the United States to 
Organize a regional grouping, and that it was nener a 
Substitute for, nor the nucleus of, such a grouping.9°3 


The British accepted the American viewpoint that their 
two countries should move forward concurrently on parallel 
lines. They were Pee pated to start immediately with the 
military staff talks. Although the United Kingdom yielded 
to pressure by the United States, as well as by Australia and 
New Zealand, there were valid reasons for reluctance. Her 
Majesty's Government were being played upon by Nehru to back 
his neutralist proposal for what amounted to a sell-out to 
the Communists at Geneva; the British public was terrified 
at the thought of the H-Bomb; and there was a widespread 
feeling in Britain that somehow or other the Geneva Conference 
was going to settle all the problems of Asia. The British 
proposal for staff examinations by an already constituted 
agency was a matter of common prudence, according to 
Under-Secretary of State Smith. If Geneva succeeded, the 
talks would not be important but, if Geneva failed, there 
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would be inevitable criticism that staff examinations an 
long-range planning should have been under way long ago. 
Presumably, because the talks were secret, the public would 
not know how long they had been going on. 


The United States was not without its own dilemmas. On 
the one hand, there was the desire to establish a collective 
defense for Southeast Asia as quickly as possible. On the 
other hand, there was the desire, apparently not shared by 
the United Kingdom, to avoid planning during the Geneva Con- 
ference, because it would imply that the Associated States 
had been written off. To counter with the argument that France 
would speak for the Associated States at Geneva would merely 
underline the already-present skepticism in Asia about their 
true independence. The problem of the United States was to 
move rapidly toward the creation of a minimum coalition to 
cover the possible loss of Indochina, while avoiding the 
impression Bee the Associated States had already been given 
up as lost. 


Secretary Dulles therefore conceived of forming a South- 
east Asian community that probably would not include Viet Nam 
but that might, with luck, embrace Laos and Cambodia. By 
skirting any discussion of actual inclusion or exclusion of 
the three states, he hoped to side-step giving the impression 
they had been written off in advance. Charge d'Affaires 
McClintock, in Saigon, respectfully but firmly dissented 
against this course. "Most regrettably,” he wrote, "there is 
no human resource in Cambodia nor Laos, on which to build a 
bulwark against Communist infiltration or aggression. Further- 
more, in the case of Cambodia, there is no geographic barrier 
against such aggression. Furthermore, once the communists 
have possession of the complex of modern airfields in Vietnam, 
there is no barrier to he successful use of airpower against 
all of Southeast Asia."°/ 
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in discussing the matter of regional grouping with 
Mr. Dulles, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
discovered that the Secretary envisaged making Thailand a 
position that the Communists could not take either by 
military action or subversion without triggering off unified 
action by the coalition against Communist China itself. He 
was even considering putting token U.S. military forces into 
Thailand to make the incident absolutely clear, if and when 
it happened. By coincidence, the United States Ambassador 
to Thailand on the same day cabled in a Suggestion to deploy 
one F-84G wing to that country to strengthen its defenses. 
The Joint Chiefs rejected the Suggestion as being a fruit- 
less dispersion of air power. Ona different occasion, one 
of the molders of American strategy had referred to Thailand 
as "the last place in the world" where the United tates 
wanted to become involved with military operation.88 At this 
time, however, Admiral Radford remarked only that in his 
Opinion the Thais could not be depended upon. He observed 
that the Chinese Communists already had a nucleus for a Thai 
Government, that Thai leadership was at best uncertain, that 
their recent history showed they would jump to the other side 
quickly if to their apparent advantage, and that Ambassador 
Donovan had no confidence in their ability to hold Thailand 
in the event Indochina were taken over. 


The Admiral also felt that there was not much likelihood 
of an incident in Thailand of the type anticipated by Mr. 
Dulles. It was more probable, the Admiral thought, that 
Thailand, Malaya, and Indonesia would be undermined by sub- 
version. Such would probably be the fate also of Laos and 
Cambodia, even if they were Salvaged at Geneva. The Chairman 
of the Chiefs believed that once the Indochinese incident was 
settled, there would be no further opportunity to cope with 
another military adventure on the part of the Chinese, at 
Least until the Communists were ready for the "Dis Show.’ 
Admiral Radford pointed out that the United States had not, 
at the National Security Council level, faced up to the 
problem of what to do about countries that were taken over 
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by the Communists by legal means. The possibility of legal 
assumption of power by the Communist Party existed in many 
lands. Because the United States could not use the same 
tactics for gaining power, its position vis-a-vis the 
Communists in the Far East would become progressively dis- 
advantageous with the passage of time. 


Prom the purely military standpoint, there were a number 
of advantages in carrying the action to Communist China itself, 
but everyone, the Admiral SU aT recognized the political 
disadvantages of such a solution. 9 


Mr. Dulles found himself facing political disadvantages 
of a different sort in trying to weld Asian and European 
powers together for concerted action. The issue of colonial- 


‘ism and fear of Communist China acted as a deterrent upon 


most of the Colombo nations. Although Nehru failed to dominate 
the conference of Prime Ministers at Colombo in early May, and 
indeed encountered vigorous opposition from Pakistan in partic- 
ular, he did succeed in vitiating any strong effect the con- 
ference might have had in supporting the stand of the Western 
Powers at Geneva. The Colombo meeting issued a recommendation 
that, if Geneva stopped the war, the UK, USSR, China and the 
United States should agree to prevent resumption of hostil- 
ities. Notably, the Colombo conference gave no indication 

of the intentions, much less of any commitments, on the part 

of the five south Asian powers as a group, or cigars oa 

in regard to future policy toward the Indochinese crisis Ô 


In spite of failing to take any definite and constructive 
position, the Colombo powers, together with the other countries 
in south and southeast Asia, displayed growing apprehension 
that Western attempts to solve the Indochinese problem might 
lead to World War III. They showed increasing resentment 
and frustration over the thought that such a development 
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might be thrust upon them without their having been given 

an opportunity to express themselves or take collective 
action. They therefore began to indicate some willingness 
to nelp in carrying out an agreed settlement. Mr. Dulles 
was eager to enlist their services. As the nations most 
immediately threatened, he felt they should have every 
opportunity to make their contribution to a settlement. 

He felt that their participation would help mitigate their 
fears, nurture their self-confidence, increase their prestige, 
help to educate them better about Communist intentions, and 
eventually make them more receptive to the idea of cooperation 
with the United States and other Western nations. Inasmuch 
as Communist China could ill-afford to have them united in 
Opposition to it, Mr. Dulles hoped for a more reasonable 
Chinese attitude at Geneva if the Colombo powers could be 
organized.9l But by the end of the Geneva Conference Mr. 
Dulles had discovered that the East moves in its own in- 
scrutable way. Nor is there any indication that the other 
half of the "parallel approach,” the Five-Power Staff Agency 
talks in Washington, had the slightest effect upon the tac- 
tics or demands of the Communists at Geneva. 


The Five-Power military conference lasted from 3 June 
to 11 June. The conferees agreed that the situation in Indo- 
china was critical, and that retention of the Tonkin Delta 
was of the greatest importance to the defense of Southeast 
Asia. They also agreed that stabilization of the situation 
in the Delta would require outside assistance on the order 
of three divisions and 300 aircraft. The French representative 
indicated that "the psychological impact of those reinforce- 
ments would be enhanced if they were drawn from the Western 
Powers." And all five representatives concluded that "the 
arrival of reinforcements from the Free Nations, other than 
France, would be an important factor in the restoration of 
Vietnamese confidence." It had, of course, been understood 
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that the conclusions of the conferees did not in any way 
imply a commitment of the Governments. And none of the 
Governments moved to provide the reinforcements that their 
military representatives had concluded were necessary. 


The conference also studied the situation that would 
occur should the Tonkin Delta be lost to the Viet Minh. 
The conferees recognized: (a) the necessity of consider- 
ing the establishment of a recovery line in the south; (b) 
the fact that land forces immediately available would not 
be sufficient to hold a Chinese advance, should the Chinese 
choose to move, and that, therefore, defensive positions in 
Thailand and Burma should be considered as well as the 
recovery line in Indochina; and (c) the fact that mainten- 
ance of internal security in Southeast Asia depended upon 
the support of the people therein. The final conclusion 
related to a possible cease-fire and called for a guarantee 
by nations other than those directly involved that they 
would intervene if the agreement were broken.92 The United 
States later ignored this conclusion by refusing to do more 
than "respect" the cease-fire agreement. 


United States military thinking was evident in the 

acceptance by the conference of the conclusion that over- 
all Allied Strategy should be defensive in Southeast Asia 
in the event of a global war, and that nuclear attacks 
Should be launched against China if war ensued with her, 
Acceptance of the concept of blockade also reveals United 
States influence, i 

The Chief of Staff, Army, after studying the conclusions 
of the military representatives at the conference, recommended 
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to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that they not accept these 
conclusions because they did: not conform precisely, in 


. either language or scope, with previously approved positions 


of the Joint Chiefs. Although his recommendation was not 
accepted, 9# it does in fact appear that his criticism was 
not without foundation. 


Consistent with their thinking over a long period of 
time, the Joint Chiefs, on 21 May, informed the secretary of 
Defense that they considered a static type of defense for 
Southeast Asia unsound from a military viewpoint. The Chief's 
declared there were two basic military concepts for defense 
of the area: the static, or Korea, type; or an offensive 
against the source of. Communist military power being applied 
in Southeast Asia. So long as Burma and Thailand were not 
under Communist control, the geography of the area and the 
lack of Chinese Communist. capability for a major ` ae 
overseas attack rendered Malaya secure from external threat. 
Snould Burma and Thailand be lost prior to an Allied decision 
to hold a line in Southeast Asia, the defensive position 
would have to be established in Malaya. A study of the force 


requirements and logistic implications of this concept revealed 


extensive and damaging weaknesses. It was estimated that it 
would take a minimum of twelve months to build up the base 
complex and facilities required to support the forces that 
would be involved. Those forces would have to remain over an 
extended period of time, and the commitment of manpower and 
material to maintain them would be unacceptable from the 
over-all viewpoint. The presence of large numbers of United 
States, Commonwealth, and French troops in the area would 
provide the Communists with excellent material for anti- 
Western propaganda. Dissipation of Allied strength on such 

a scale would be a gift to USSR. Finally, execution of a 
Static defense plan would result in maldeployment, and less 
flexibility in employment of U.S. forces. The capability of 
Supporting existing war plans logistically would be seriously 
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jeopardized. The United States should, therefore, adopt the 
concept of offensive action against Communist China, rather 
than that of reacting locally at the point of attack.9> 


' Neither these plans, nor America's strident efforts to 
organize a regional grouping, nor the implied threat of the 
Pive-Power Staff meeting served to mar the equanimity of 
Vyacheslav Molotov, "the smiling log," in Geneva. 


The Viet Minh Terms 


Molotov could well afford to smile.. As an American 
representative later remarked to an unhappy Vietnamese, "You 
can expect no more at the conference table than you have won 
on the field of battle." And there was no doubt about ‘who 
held victory in the field. 


The Viet Minh's terms were victor's terms, and they were 
hard. Either openly or by implication they demanded every 
concession the United States had sworn was unacceptable. The 
Viet Minh presented its proposal for the re-establishment of 
peace in Indochina at the second plenary session of the Geneva 
Conference on ll May. The rest of the conference consisted of 
the vain thrashings of the hooked victim as the Viet Minh 
steadily reeled in the line under the skillful coaching of two 
experts at fishing in troubled waters. 


The terms are sufficiently important to be set out in 
ful | 


L. Recognition by France of the sovereignty and 
independence of Vietnam throughout the territory of 
Vietnam and also of the sovereignty and independence 
of Chmer and Pathet Lao. 


2. Conclusion of an agreement on the withdrawal 


of all foreign troops from the territory of Vietnam, 
Chmer and Pathet Lao within the time-limits to be 
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agreed upon between the belligerents. Pending the 
withdrawal of troops the disiocation of French troops 
in Vietnam shall be agreed upon, particular attention 
being paid to limit to the minimum the number of their 
dislocation points. Provision shall be made that the 
French troops should not interfere in the affairs of 
local administration in the areas of their dislocation. 


3. Holding of free general elections in Vietnam, 
Chmer and Pathet Lao. Convening of advisory conferences 
of the representatives of the governments of both sides 
in Vietnam, Chmer and Pathet Lao, in each of the States 
separately and under conditions securing freedom of 
activity for patriotic parties, groups and social 
organizations in the preparation and the holding of 
free general elections to establish a unified govern- 
ment in each country; while interference from outside 
should not be permitted. Local commissions will be 
set up to supervise the preparation for and the carry- 
ing out of the elections. 


Prior to the establishment of unified governments 
in each of the above-mentioned states, the governments of 
both sides will respectively carry out their administrative 
functions in the districts which will be under their 
administration after the settlement had been carried out 
in accordance with the agreement on the termination of 
hostilities. 


4, The statement by the delegation of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam on the readiness of the government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam to examine the question 
of the entry of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam into 
the French Union in conformity with the principle of 
free will and on the conditions of this entry. Correspond- 
ing statements should be made by the governments of Chmer 
and Pathet Lao. 


5. The recognition by the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam as well as by Chmer and Pathet Lao of the economic 
and cultural interests of France existing in these 
countries. 
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After the establishment of unified governments 
in Vietnam, Chmer, Pathet Lao the economic and cultural 
relations of these states with France should be subject 
to the settlement in conformity with the principles of 
equality and mutual interests. Pending the establish- 
ment of the unified governments in the three states 
the economic and cultural relations of Indochina with 
France will temporarily remain without a change such 
as they exist now. However.in the areas where communi- 
cations and trade ties have been broken off they can be 
reestablished on the basis of understanding between both 
Sides. | 


The citizens of both sides will enjoy the 
privileged status to be determined later, in matters 
pertaining to domicile, movement and business activities 
on the territory of the other side. 


6. The belligerent sides undertake not to prosecute 


persons who collaborated with the other side during the 
war. : 


{. Carrying out mutual exchange of prisoners of war. 


| 3. Implementation of measures referred to in para- 
graphs 1-7, should be preceded by the cessation of 
hostilities in Indochina and by the conclusion to this 
end of appropriate agreements between France and each 
of the three states which should provide for: 


a. Complete and simultaneous cease-fire 
throughout the whole of the Indochina territory. by 
all armed forces of the belligerent sides: 


Ground, naval and air. Both sides in each of 
the three states of Indochina for the purpose of strength- 
ening the armistice will carry out a necessary settlement 
of territories and of the areas occupied by them, and it 
Should also be provided that both sides should not hinder 
each other during the passage, for the purpose of the 
above mentioned settlement, by the troops of the other 
side over the territory occupied by the other side. 
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b, Complete termination of transportation into 
Indochina from abroad of new ground, naval and air units 
or personnel, or any kind of arms and ammunition; 


c. To set up control over the implementation of 
the terms of agreement on the cessation of hostilities and 
to establish for this purpose in each of the three states 
mixed commissions composed of the representatives of the 
belligerent sides.9 


When asked by reporters whether the Viet Minh armistice 
proposal was acceptable to the United States, Mr. Dulles 
replied that it was certainly unacceptable in its totality. 
It followed the same pattern applied in the past to Germany, 
Austria, and Korea; namely, to compel withdrawal of the 
forces that sustain free society and to set up a system under 
which the Communists can grab the whole area. 87 


To Under Secretary Smith, it seemed that the proposals 
would result in a rapid turnover to the Communists. Linking 
of the cease-fire to the other measures was tantamount to 
rejecting the French proposal, yet because the Viet Minh 
proposal mentioned conclusion of an agreement on general 
political questions prior to cessation of hostilities, there 
could not be an accusation of a demand for immediate cease- 
fire with no conditions. There was no provision for inter- 
national control. Elections "without interference" followed 
the pattern in Korea. The proposals were also cunningly 
designed to appeal to the French public. The not unfriendly 
references to the French Union and arrangements for retention 
of French economic and cultural interests were obviously 
designed to win French support. There was reason to believe 
that the Communists might seriously envisage a Communist state 
within the French Union. It would probably benefit the 
French as much as the Poles and Czechs benefited from the 
Soviet accords respecting their cultural and economic interests. 


Smith SECTO 162 to SecState, 1105252 


May 54, un m (11 May). 
oF 


U) "U. S. Policy in Southeast Asia " news conference 
statements by Dulles, press releases 241, 244, 245, 11 May 54, 
State Dept, Bulletin, 24 May Shs pp 781- 782. ` 
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The entire proposal made it clear that the DRV would determine 
the question of association with the French Union and would 
presumably handle other pertinent problems. It was also 
logical and obvious that the Viet Minh would organize the 
elections and win them quickly. In any event, it would 
gradually convert Viet Nam into a Communist state.? 


Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos all tabled armistice proposals 
of their own, to which very little serious attention was paid. 
The Vietnamese proposed, in effect, that the Viet Minh dissolve 
their government and army under terms of a general amnesty. 
Later, Viet Minh soldiers could be integrated into the Viet- 
namese army, and internationally supervised elections, at an 
unspecified date in the future, would solve the political 
questions. The Vietnamese were certainly aware their terms 
were unacceptable but they were concerned primarily with 
avoiding loss of territory or any settlement endangering 
their position as the legal and effective government of Viet 
Nam. The French objective, on the other hand, was to terminate 
hostilities with more or less satisfactory Bo ee because 
of the depth of their military involvement .99 


Knowledge of the serious military situation in the Delta 
was just becoming public about the time the Viet Minh offered 
its proposal. The political situation in the French Cabinet 
and particularly in Parliment was deteriorating rapidly. 
There was an increasing desire for peace at any price. The 
American Ambassador felt that pressure to accept the Viet Minh 
terms as a basis for negotiation would be irresistible unless 
some new element entered the picture. It was just at this 
time, it will be recalled, that the United States insisted 
upon the right of the Associated States to withdraw from the 
French Union. The Ambassador was not sure that public re- 
traction of this condition by the United States would stop 
Parliament from forcing the French Government to accept the 


~ og. (S) Msg, Smith SECTO 174 to SecState, 120830Z May 54, 
DA-IN-57672 (12 May). 

99. a Msg, Smith SECTO 190 to SecState, 130530Z May 54, 
DA -IN -895604 (12 May); (S) Msg, Smith SECTO 163 to SecState, 
111030% May 54, DA-IN-57308 (11 May; (S) Msg, Smith SECTO 197 
to SecState, 132350Z May 54, DA-IN-58186 (14 May). 
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Viet Minh terms, but he did think that retraction would 
greatly help to clarify America's position to the French 
public and, presumably, to the rest of the world,100 


There was really little that could help the Laniel 
Government. Improved prospects for EDC in this period so 
stirred up the opposition that it made a concerted effort 
to overthrow Laniel, using Indochina as a pretext.10l1 ‘the 
Government fell on 12 June. The decline of its Radical 
Socialist support, while also indicating a long-term trend 
to the left, was due to a grass-roots feeling that more must 
be done to finish the war. De Gaullist opposition was largely 
motivated by EDC, plus general opposition tactics and a desire 
to punish the Government for weakness regarding Indochina. 

The Ambassador pointed out that the successor Government, no 
matter what it said, and although Bidault might remain as 
Foreign Minister, would be under implicit instruction to end 
the war, even at the cost of major concessions. As far as 
Geneva was concerned, said the Ambassador, the French bargain- 
ing position was so weak, and recently had become still 
weaker as the United States grew more reluctant to intervene 
in Indochina, that the fall of the Government actually would 
not make much difference. 


Pierre Mendes-France accepted the premiership under a 
four-week "contract" to bring about an honorable settlement 
of the Indochinese war. In spite of repeated assertions 
that he would not in any event accept a peace that was a 
surrender to the Viet Minh, nor even accept a disguised 
capitulation, Mendes-France was, from the start, identified 
with peace-at-any-price. 


The change in government, for which the United States 
must bear some of the responsibility, if only through its 
failure to support sufficiently the previous one, cannot be 
regarded as advantageous to the United States. Although not 
advocating outright capitulation, it was a foregone conclusion 


100. (TS) Msg, Dillon to SecState, 13 May 54, 
101. (S) Msg, Dillon 4735 to SecState, 5 Jun 54. 
102. (C) Msg, Dillon 4833 to SecState, 14 Jun 54. 
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that the new Government would not take as strong a stand at 
Geneva as had Bidault up to that time. Moreover, the new 
government was opposed to ex-High Commissioner de Jean's 
coming to Geneva as an advisor. De Jean's removal in 
Indochina was depicted by Charge McClintock as a serious 

blow to the furtherance of U.S. policy in that area. "Not 
oniy has he been the most courageous French official here," 
said McClintock, "but also the only one with a clear-eyed 
view of what stakes we are fighting for, not only in South- 
east Asia but likewise in Europe against international 
Communism." The new Minister of Associated States was reported 
to be entirely new to the problem, Mendes-France himself was 
poorly informed. Finally, the composition of the new Cabinet 
showed an even more far-reaching break in continkity of 
French Bovernments since the war than had been expected. 

I4 had deprived itself to a great extent of the "continuity 
men", such as Bidault, Pleven, Marie, etc. Some of the new 
Ministers, such as Koenig, in Defense, boded trouble for the 
United States. Koenig was expected to open wide the pressure- 
valve of army opposition to EDC upon which Pleven had been 
sitting. 10 


However, it has already been observed that there was 
little that any French government could do at Geneva. It 
quickly became evident that, in working out the details of 
cease-fire and regroupment of forces, the negotiators were 
edging closer and closer toward an inevitable partitioning 
of Viet Nam. It was also clear that even though the Viet 
Minh relaxed enough to pay lip service to international 
Supervision of the armistice, the French were in no position 
to secure a set of controls that would guarantee the effective- 
ness of such supervision. 


103. (S) Msg, Johnson SECTO 498 to SecState, 21 Jun 54; 


C) Msg, Dillon 972 to SecState, 21 Jun 5# DA-IN-67069 
> Jun); (TS) Msg, Johnson SECTO 534 to SecState, 26 Jun 54; 
j Msg McClintock 2676 to SecState, 6 Jun 54; (C) Msg, 
ie ie 909 to SecState, 18 Jun 54. 
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Final US Position toward Settlement 


On 26 June the United States and the United Kingdom 
received the following aide-memoire from the French 
Government: 


» » . Following his conversation with Mr. Chou 
En-Lai, tne head of the French Government has instructed 
M. Chauvel to approach M. Phan Van Dong with a view to 
carrying on with him directly negotiations to ascertain 
whether a basis can be found, in his opinion, for a 
territorial settlement in Vietnam or not. 


The objective of the French Government is to arrive 
at a regrouping which will assure the State of Vietnam a 
territory as solid as possible. ... | 


It is difficult to predict the result of this 
negotiation in which the French authorities must face 
two sorts of difficulties: on the one hand it will be 
most difficult to obtain concessions from the Viet Minh 
in the north; and on the other hand the negotiations 
risk causing, if the agreement is concluded, dangerous 
reactions by the Vietnamese Government whose citizens 
are serving at the present time under the orders of the 
French command, comprising a major portion thereof. 


The message continued by noting that the Communists 
undoubtedly were afraid of the conflict spreading. The French 
Government, therefore, felt it would be very useful if the 
British and’ American Governments, who were at that time con- 
ducting talks in Washington, were to issue a final communique 
from the talks, in which they stated that a serious aggravation 
of international relations would result, if it were not possible 
to reach a reasonable settlement at Geneva. The French also 
strongly hoped they could count on the United States to 
counsel wisdom. and self-control to the Vietnamese, to dissuade 
them from refusing an agreement. Conversely, the United . 
States was begged not to do anything that might even implicitly 
encourage a Vietnamese outburst.10 


~ 10%. (TS) Msg, Dulles 4852 to Amb (Paris), 28 Jun 54. 
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The British and American Governments drafted an answer 
to the aide-memoire in the hope of stiffening the French 
position. The two governments informed the French that they 
would be willing to respect an agreement that: 


l. preserves the integrity and independence of 
Laos and Cambodia and assures the withdrawal of Vietminh 
forces therefrom; 


2. preserves at least the southern half of Vietnam, 
and if possible an enclave in the Delta; in this connection 
we would be unwilling to see the line of division of 
responsibility drawn further south than a line running 
generally west from Dong Hoi; 


3. does not impose on Laos, Cambodia or retained 
Vietnam any restrictions materially impairing their 
capacity to maintain stable non-Communist regimes; and 
especially restrictions impairing their right to main- 
tain adequate forces for internal security, to import 
arms and to employ foreign advisers; 


, 4. does not contain political provisions which 
would risk loss of the retained area to Communist control; 
5. does not exclude the possibility of the ultimate 
unification of Vietnam by peaceful means; 


6. provides for the peaceful and humane transfer, 
under international supervision, of those people desiring 
to be moved from one zone to another of Vietnam; and 


T. provides effective machinery for international 
supervision of the agreement. {t 


Besides pointing out that the fourth and fifth paragraphs 
of the joint statement seemed to contradict each other, the 
French inquired about the meaning of "respect" which struck 
them as a very weak and unclear word.10 


105. (S) Msg, Dulles 4853 to Amb (Paris), 28 Jun 54. 


106. (S) Msg; Dillon 50 to SecState, 6 Jul 54. 
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Secretary Dulles explained that the United States 
realized that even an agreement seeming to meet all seven 
points could not guarantee that Indochina would not one 
day pass into Communist hands. The apparent contra- 
diction was merely an attempt to get the best conditions 
under the circumstances. He further explained that 
"respecting" the agreement meant that the United States 
would not oppose a settlement that conformed to the 
seven points. It did not, of course, mean that the settle- 
ment would be guaranteed or necessarily supported in public. 
"Respect" also meant that the United States would not seek 
directly or indirectly to upset the settlement by force,107 
Mr. Dulles hastened to add that M. Mendes-France should be 
under no illusion that observance of the seven points would 
in itself suffice to elicit a public statement by the United 
States that it would respect the agreement, unless ane 
Associated States had assented to the settlement, 10 


In a personal message to M. Mendes-France, Secretary 
Dulles himself gave an excellent analysis of the United 
States position, and of the Geneva Conference as a whole, 
up to that time: 


» « « We doubt very much that the Communists will 
in fact accept this seven-point position unless they 
realize that the alternative is some common action 
upon which we have all agreed. So far, there is no 
such alternative. 

Under these circumstances, we greatly fear that 
the seven-points which constitute a minimum as far as 
the US is concerned will constitute merely an optimum 
solution so far as your Government and perhaps the UK 
are concerned, and that an armistice might be concluded 
on terms substantially less favorable than those we 
could respect. 

We gather that there is already considerable 
French thinking in terms of the acceptability of 
departures from certain of the seven-points. For 
example: Allowing Communist forces to remain in 


107. (S) Msg, Dulles 77 to Amb (Paris), 7 Jul 52. 


108. (S) Msg, Dulles to Amb (Paris), no. unk, 8 Jul 54. 
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Northern Laos; accepting a Vietnam line of military 
demarcation considerably south of Donghoi; neutralizing 
and demilitarizing Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam SO as to 
impair their capacity to maintain Stable, non-Communist 
regimes; accepting elections so early and so ill- 
prepared and ill supervised as to risk the loss of the 
entire area to Communism; accepting international 
Supervision by a body which cannot be effective because 
it includes a Communist state which has veto power. 
These are but illustrations of a whittling-away 
process, each stroke of which may in itself seem 
unessential, but which cumulatively could produce a 


result quite different from that envisaged by the seven- 
points. s ,' 109 


The possibility of complete United States disassociation 
from the final stages of the conference so deeply disturbed 
M. Mendes-France that Secretary Dulles found it expedient to 
confer with him personally in Paris on 13 July. The most 
immediate problem for the French Premier was the refusal of 
the United States to renew its representation at the con- 
ference on the ministerial level. The five Foreign Ministers 
recessed on 19 June, leaving the working out of armistice 
details to the military negotiators. The American delega- 
tion was reduced in size and concept, and reverted to an 
advisory or observer role. Its basic instructions were with- 
drawn and it proceeded to function on an ad hoc basis, in 
order to be more responsive to "realities as we see them, 
not only at Geneva but also in US and Indochina."ll 


M. Mendes-France pointed out that this would be the 
first time since the war that the United States had not been 
represented at a level egual to that of other powers at an 
. important conference. He felt certain it would have cata- 
strophic effects in the Far East and Europe. There would be 
no one to take a strong personal position with Molotov. 


109. (TS) Msg, Dulles 127 to Amb (Paris), 10 Jul 54, 


110. (TS) Msg, SecState, TOSEC 480 to AmCon (Geneva), 
25 Jun 54. 
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The Communists would.surely increase their pressure to 
deepen the obvious rift between the Western powers, where- 
as, with the Secretary present, the United States would in 
effect have a veto power on the decisions of the confer- 
ence tit z | 


In spite of the Premier's arguments, Mr. Dulles was 
more impressed by the probably disastrous effect of a 
sudden and dramatic severance from the conference at the 
last moment. Nevertheless, after consultation with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, he went to Paris to thrash the matter out 
with M. Mendes-France. From their meeting came an agreed 
Franco-American position on Indochina: 


i. France and the Associated States of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia are recognized to be those which, on 
the non-Communist side, are primarily interested in 
the Indochina phase of the Geneva Conference. The 
United States is interested primarily as a friendly 
nation which desires to assist, where desired, in 
arriving at a just settlement, but who will not ' 
seek, or be expected, to impose its views in any 
way upon those primarily interested. 

2. The attached seven-points constitute a 
result which France believes to be obtainable by 
negotiation at Geneva and which would be acceptable 
to France and, France believes, to the Associated 
States. The United States, while recognizing the 
right of those primarily interested to accept 
different terms, will itself be prepared to respect 
terms conforming to the attached. The United States 
will not be asked or expected by France to respect 
terms which in its opinion differ materially from 
the attached and it may publicly disassociate itself 
from such differing terms. 

3. If the settlement is one which the United 
States is prepared to "respect," its position will. 
be expressed unilaterally or in association only 
with non-Communist states in terms which apply to 
the situation the principles of non-use of forces 
which are embodied in Article 2 (4) & (6) of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

. The United States is prepared to seek, with 
other interested nations, a collective defense 


Til. (TS) Msg, Dillon 134 to SecState, 11 Jul 54. 
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association designed to preserve, against direct and 
indirect aggression, the integrity of the non-Communist 
areas of Southeast Asia following any settlement. 

D. If there is no settlement, the United States 
and French Governments will consult together on the 
measures to be taken. This will not preclude the United 
States, if it so desires, bringing the matter before 
the United Nations as involving a threat to peace as 
dealt with by Chapter VII of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

6. France reaffirms the principle of independence 
for the Associated States in equal and voluntary 
association as members of the French Union.112 


The seven points referred to were those of the Joint 
British-American reply to the French aide-memoire, previously 
discussed. Following the issuance of the position paper, 
an exchange of letters took place between Mr. Dulles and 
M. Mendes-France, in the course of which the French Premier 
refuted the pro-abstention arguments. "In a situation as 
difficult as this," he wrote in part, "only the unity of 
the western diplomatic front, supported by the immense 
potential which we have in common, can bring about the very 
military and strategic unity which we should seek eventually 
to establish in that part of the world. It is in this Spit 
that the French Government envisages, aside from the assur- 
ances which the conference itself could furnish, the estab- 
lishment of a collective guarantee by virtue of which the 
Signatories would declare themselves prepared to intervene 
if, in Indochina, one of the three states was a victim of 
aggression." 


Whether or not, as he claimed, M. Mendes-France was 
responsible for changing Mr. Dulles! mind,114 the decision 


li2. (S) Agreed Fr-US position paper on IC, following 
mtg Sec Dulles and Mendes-France, included in (S) Msg, Dulles 
(Paris) 179, to SecState, 14 Jul 54. 

113. (S) Ltr, Mendes-France to Dulles,. in (S) Msg, Dulles 
(Paris) 179, to SecState, 14 Jul 54; (S) Ltr, Dulies to Mendes- 
France, in (S) Msg, Dulles (Paris) 179 to SecState. 

114. Speech of Mendes-France to Nat Assem, 22 Jul 54, 
in Journal Officiel, Assem Nat, p. 3536. 
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to resume participation at the ministerial level was taken, 
following talks with Britain's Anthony Eden and consulta- 
tion with President Eisenhower. Under Secretary of State 
Smith left for Geneva on 16 July. 


The United States performed another service requested 
by France in the 28 June aide-memoire. Ambassador Heath, 
in Saigon, was instructed to inform the Vietnamese Premier, 
Diem, of the probability of a compromise at Geneva that 
would slice his country in half. It was Ambassador Heath's 
unhappy task to make Diem see the futility of resisting 
the settlement. He was to tell the Premier that President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, in conference with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Mr. Eden, had made clear their strong opposi- 
tion to any settlement that might be made on terms leading 
to permanent division of his country. The Ambassador was 
also to advise Diem of the seven-point British-American 
note to France. Finally, still speaking in Mr. Dulles! 
name, he was to state that "while we recognize that settle- 
ment along these lines imposes hardships on Vietnam, we 
fear that deteriorating military situation and separate 
negotiations in progress with Vietminh and Chinese Communists 
could lead to something still worse."115 The intent of this 
demarche was not entirely altruistic. The United States had 
established the fact that the French were not keeping the 
Vietnamese adequately informed. Beside trying to avert a 
violent reaction by the bitterly disappointed Vietnamese, 
the United States wished to place its relations with Diem 
on a more realistic and confidential basis, if it were later 
to play a more useful role in Viet Nam. 


The 26 June aide-memoire from the French had also asked 
that the final communique from the British-American conver- 
Sations in Washington contain a statement to the effect that 
the issuing governments would take a serious view of unaccept- 
able Communist demands at Geneva. President Eisenhower and 
Sir Winston Churchill who headed the British delegation, 


115. (S) Msg, SecState TOSEC 529, to AmCon (Geneva), 


10: Jül- 54. 
i16. Ibid: 
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obliged by inserting, at the end of the press release 
covering their discussions, a statement that, "We are 
both convinced that if at Geneva the French Government 
is confronted with demands which prevent an acceptable 
agreement regarding Indochina, the international situa- 
tion will be seriously aggravated." 


Anglo-American Discussions | 
I 

The Anglo-American discussions were carried on in 
Washington from 25 to 29 June by President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Dulles, Sir Winston, and Mr. Eden. There was no 
formal agenda but among the topics covered was that of 
Indochina and the Geneva Conference. Sir Winston had 
indicated previously his preoccupation with the need to 
establish a firm front in Southeast Asia. He favored a 
southeast Asia Treaty Organization and a Middle East 
Treaty Organization to match NATO.110 The Americans 
were less convinced that the answer, at Yeast for the 
time being, was a NATO-type entente., Diversity of opinion 
did not stop here, It appears that the main reason for 
these extraordinarily high-level talks was that divergence 
between American and British basic policies in a number of 
spheres was reaching serious proportions. Certainly the 
concept of regional grouping, and attitude toward accept- 
able conditions at Geneva were two such areas. Moreover, 
the French were not the only ones to be bewildered by 
America's schizo-diplomatia. "Sometimes it is awfully 
difficult," said Mr. Attlee, "to understand what the 
American line is, as between what members of the Government 
say and what Senators say, and sometimes what generals and 
admirals say."119 In spite of bland assurance of solidarity 
and "intimate comradeship," the 29 June declaration issued 
by the White House gives no real indication of how much 
true mutual understanding had been achieved. 


ll7. Eisenhower & Churchill, "Anglo-American Discussions 
on International Situation," WH press release of 28 Jun 54, 
State Dept, Bulletin, 12 Jul 54, p. 49. 

118. (TS) Notes of JCS-State Mtg, 25 Jun 54, 

119. (C) Msg, Butterworth (London) 5939, to SecState, 
24 Jun 54. 
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meet the military threat, This organization, resur- 
ly, was to be limited to the powers making milisery 
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commitments. 


One tning was clear: the British had no intenticn of 
pressing forward with any kind of security organization 
unvil the Indochina phase of the Geneva Conference hsi 
verminated. Tne United Kingdom considered that the 
principal probiem in dealing with Southeast Asia after en 
Indochinese settlement would be large-scale economic 
assistance. Although there was no discussion c? subcorty 
for this program, there was little coubt wno bhe chier 
contributor would be. 


On a number of occasions, the Britisn peers 
reterred to military force to repel overt Communist? 
aggression, but his attitude about countering Eb ye meeen 
and infiltration remained vague. The Americans poinzvec 
out that the principal danger in the future would probably 
come about through infiltration and subversion, end onat 

the security organization should be in a position to deai 
with the situation effectively. Also, the organization 
should be established immediately, to deal with sne pron- 
able adverse military and political repercussicns of an 
unsatisfactory settlement at Geneva.l20 ven if = pact 
were signed within a month or so, there would ce a tire-iag 
of six to twelve months for ratification by t^e varicus 
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position, argued strongly for viewing the matter in 
ght of the whole Far East, and not just Southeast 

Any organization sponsored by the United States 

td make room for the inclusion of Japan, the Philip- 

s, and other Asian allies of America. As long as she 
ined "neutral" and, to a large extent unpredictable, 
United States military men were leery of including India. 
They feared, and probably with much reason, that India 
would wreck more military plans than ever she abetted. 
Indian obstructionism could be especially effective in the 
type of organization the Britisn favored, composed or tnree 
elements: a council including all participants; and economic 
and political council, with as many members as possiole; and 
a military organization, Luckily, India would unquestion- 
ably not wish to participate in the military aspects, per 
se, but would still be able to do much harm in the other 
COULCIES:. 
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A side issue of note on the military organization 
was that the British were reported to be thinking of pro- 
posing that the entire command structure in the Pacific, 
including Southeast Asia be American. In return, however, 
they would suggest complete British control in the east 
Atlantic, including IBERLANT; unqualified assignment of 
U.S, fleet strike forces to CINCEASTLANT; the assignment 
of Strike Force South to CINCAFMED; and probably, in due 
time, the appointment of a British officer as SACIANT. 
From the United States point of view, there would be 
certain disadvantages to such an arrangement,122 


When the Colombo powers were sounded out by the 
British on their attitude toward the proposed organiza- 
tion, Indonesia replied that its position was one of 
Strict neutrality. Burma also protested neutrality, but 
let it be known that she was not adverse to the idea. 
Ceylon took a very similar stand. The Indian attitude 
was assumed to be negative, but it was thought that if 
the others took a reasonable approach with time, India 
might not care to be left in an isolated position. 


Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff has pressed hard, 
for a long time, for some type of Southeast Asian security 
organization that could be tied in with other Far Eastern 
alliances with the United States, it was the military who 
sounded a note of caution just after the signing of the 
Geneva settlement. The situation had now changed radically. 
In April, it had been assumed that the power of Viet Nam 
would be a factor. But as the situation was developing, 
it appeared that there was much talk of a military defen- 
Sive arrangement where there were no military forces to 
Speak of. Except for the British police in Malaya, and 
negligible Thai and Burmese forces, the only military power 
available was in Korea and Formosa. The cost of developing 
military might in the area would be tremendous. 


It was one thing to make promises, and quite another 
to carry them out. Consequently, the armed forces wished 


to subject the undertaking to very close scrutiny to make 
Sure that a great mistake was not being made. With limited 
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commitment of huge 
sums of money in Southeast Asia would mean cutting some- 
where else, without generating any real strength. Thai- 
land, for example, had produced a plan for an 81,000-man 
force which would cost the United States 400 miliion 
Gollars. Adequate for internal security, this force 
would contribute nothing to real mutual defense. The 
Burmese had a similar plan. Led along to think in these 
terms, Asian peoples would only end up disappointed and 
the United States would have enemies instead of friends. 
Military aggression would not be counteracted by the 
United States in Thailand; it would be cut off at the 
roots, in China, to the north. Aid and materiel poured 
into Thailand would only weaken the places where the 
United States might actually have to fight. 


For this reason, consideration had to be given to 


-the type of defense the countries of Southeast Asia would 
A NATO-type of defense ` 


be asked to engage themselves to. 
the question; each country could not be 

one hundred per cent protection. Moreover, 
require building up the armed forces of each 


guaranteed 
that would 


country in the area, a task of staggering proportions and 


military value. As it was, military aid pro- 
grams were bleeding the United States heavily. Turkey 
received 100 mijlion dollars; the Thais, 25 million 
dollars; the Philippines were asking for Six destroyers 
and five wings of jets; and so it went on. 
grams were beginning to get out of hand. 


of dubious 


One of the worst features of aiding weak or inde- 


fensible nations was the very great possibility of engine.” 


up aiding the enemy instead. Indochina itself was an 
excellent case in point. In April, the Joint Chiefs of 
staff, 
advised the National Security Council that shipments of. 

military materiel should be suspended if fighting halted. 
before a controlled armistice could be put into effect. . 
They also suggested that an attempt should be made to 
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recover or destroy equipment already in Indochina, 24 
They followed up this suggestion by pointing out that 

the United States would be justified, despite the fact 
that the French legally held title to the equipment, 

in insisting upon its return if no longer employed in 

che defense of Indochina. They recommended, however, 
that in the event of partition, units suited to guerrilla 
operations should not be disarmed.l2@5 CINCPAC was directed 
to prepare plans for salvaging or destroying American 
maveriel., He, an turn. assieneda the responsibility for 
these operations to MAAG Indochina,120 


When the diplomats at Geneva formally agreed on 21 July 
to partition Viet Nam, the Defense Department immediately 
Suspended all shipments of materiel to Indochina, and 
diverted all shipments en route to Indochina to Japan and 
Title III countries.l&f Although within two days France 
gave her assurance that American equipment would be evac- 
uated to South Viet Nam, CINCPAC and MAAG continued to 
collaborate on measures to safeguard the materiel. At the 
instigation of the State Department, however, MAAG was 
directed not to press plans for recovery and destruction 
until France had been given sufficient time to determine 
her course of action in Indochina.120 Since the French 
were already engaged in evacuating equipment and personnel 
from the Hanoi area to South Viet Nam, American concern was 
primarily confined to U.S. Air Force personnel and B-26 and 
C-119 aircraft on loan to the French Air Force. 


124. (TS) JCS 1992/301, 28 Apr 54 /as amended by Dec 
On, 30 Apr 547, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sēc 64; (TS) JCS 
1992/302, 29 Apr 54, same file; (TS) Note to Holder of 
JCS 1992/301, 17 May 54, same file. | 

125. (TS) JCS 1992/336, 8 Jun 54 Yas amended by Dec on, 
16 Jun 547, same file, sec 71. E 

126. (TS) Msg, JCS 963958 to CINCPAC, 021338Z Jul 54, 
same file, sec 74; (TS) Msg, AMINO, CINCPAC 6871 to MATS 
Andrews AFB, COMSTS, CINCFE, 070255Z Jul 54, same file. 

127. (C) Msg, Dulles 261 to AmAmb (Paris), 21 Jul 54. 

128. €S) Enel, Memo, Asst SecDef, ISA to USecys Army, 
Navy, AF, "Suspension of Shipments of Military Aid to Indo- 
china," 2 Aug 54, to (S) JCS 1992/373, 6 Aug 54, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 77A. 
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The Commander, Far Hast Air Force, had been concerned 
throughout the spring and summer for, the safety of the 
American Air Force mechanics in Indochina. Early in July 
he stated that the French C-47 capability was sufficient 
to meet operational requirements and recommended that the 
Sixteen C-119's and supporting personnel be withdrawn by 
lO July. General O'Daniel opposed this suggestion, and 
instead recommended that half of the C-119's and Air Force 
mecnanics be withdrawn on 10 July and the remainder at a 
later date. The Joint Chiefs of Staff supported General 
O'Daniel's viewpoint, and eight C-119's with maintenance 
support crews were retained in Indochina.129 


The American desire to withdraw the cargo planes on 
loan irritated General Ely, who protested that C-119's 
were needed more than ever in view of the redeployment 
from the Delta to South Viet Nam. General O'Daniel 
reported that General Ely interpreted the United States 
action as an expression of displeasure with French agree- 
ment to a cease-fire. General Ely remarked that France was 
not alone in suffering reverses, as the United States knew 
from its own experiences in China and Korea. To dispel 
this impression, General O'Daniel advised that the B-26's 
be withdrawn on 11 August and the C-119's within thirty 
days thereafter. This would permit the French to retain 
the use of the planes during the peak of the redeploy- 
ment.139 The Joint Chiefs considered the question on 
6 August, and as a result COMFEAF was directed to withdraw 
the B-26's on 11 August and the remaining C-119's on 1 Sep- 
tember. The American maintenance personnel were to be with- 
drawn as no longer needed to support the aircraft. 


Subsequent to Geneva, the United States adopted an 
interim policy on aid to the Associated States and to the 
French in Indochina. Pending further examination of the 
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problem, only common-use items directly alleviating suffer- 
ing, preventing disease, and assisting in the evacuation 
of military forces and refugees from north Viet Nam were 
to be programmed for Indochina. Each case was to be con- 
Sidered individually, as it arose, on its own merits. 132 


ft was the American intention to use as much as 
possible of the materiel rescued from northern Viet Nam to 
help equip the native forces of the Associated States. 
fhis disposition of the equipment was in line with the idea 
that the non-Communist nations in the area would have to 
build up their own forces for internal security, while 
leaving the main fighting to the United States and its more 
powerful allies. Corollary to that idea was, of course, 
the conception that the significant fighting would take 
place elsewhere. .If at all possible, United States 
strategists wished to avoid becoming involved deeply in 
the militarily unimportant area of Southeast Asia. Hence, 
they tended to oppose the British, who, for economic and 
political reasons, preferred a NATO-type of security 
organization, with its implications of limited area 
defense. Viewed realistically, as undoubtedly the British 
did view it, such an organization was greatly to their 
benefit, provided they could induce the United States to 
pay Tor it. By late July they had not yet succeeded in 
doing so, either through the Fisenhower-Churchill conver- 
sations nor the subsequent U.S.-U.K, Study Group. 


US Unilateral Declaration on Geneva 
aE ECL aYation on Geneva 


Aithough there was still much ground to cover in smooth- 
ing out the difficulties standing.in the way of a security 
organization the Study Group accomplished its second purpose 
more quickly. It had been charged also with preparing 
recommendations on "the terms on which our two countries 
/Sreat Britain and the United States7 might be willing to 
be associated with an agreement which might be reached in 
Geneva."433 In non-diplomatic language, the task of the 


132. (8) Memo, AsstSecDef, ISA to Usecys Army, Navy AF, 
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2 Aug 54, Encl to (S) JCS 1992/373, 6 Aug 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 77A. 
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Study Group was to find a satisfactory solution to the 
vexing question of a declaration in the event of a settle- 
ment. it has already been pointed out that the policy of 
Great Britain was much more flexible than that of the 
United States in this respect. Although both countries 

had subscribed to the seven criteria for an acceptable 
settlement, the United Kingdom had all along been willing 
to associate itself with terms falling considerably short 
of the ideal established by the criteria. Moreover, 

Great Britain preferred a multilateral declaration includ- 
ing Australia, New Zealand, and, if possible, India and 
other interested nations in the area. Nor did Britain 
exclude the possibility of the declaration's bearing 
Communist signatures. The United States made it plain 

that it would not participate in any declaration that 
Included Communist China, and that it would not compromise 
with the seven-point statement.134 President Eisenhower 
accordingly announced publicly that the United States had 
not itself been a party to, nor was bound by, the decisions 
taken by the conference, and that the United States was, 
therefore, issuing a statement to the effect that it was 
not prepared to join in the conference declaration,135 
Instead, the following unilateral declaration was presented 
by Under Secretary Smith to the last plenary session of the 
conference on 21 July: 


The Government of the United States being resolved 
to devote its efforts to the strengthening of peace in 
accordance with the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations takes note of the agreements concluded 
at Geneva on July 20 and 21, 1954 between (a) the 
Franco-Laotian Command and the Command of the Peoples 
Army of Viet-Nam; (b) the Royal Khmer Army Command and 
the Command of the Peoples Army of Viet-Nam; (c) Franco- 
Vietnamese Command and the Command of the Peoples Army 
of Viet-Nam and of paragraphs 1 to 12 inclusive of the 
declaration presented to the Geneva Conference on 


= T34. TS) JCS 1992/358, 16 Jul 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 75. 
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. July 21, 1954 declares with regard to the aforesaid 
agreements and paragraphs that (i) it will refrain 
from the threat or the use of force to disturb them, 
in accordance with Article 2 (4) of the Charter of the 
United Nations dealing with the obligation of members 
to refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force; and (ii) it would view any 
renewal of the ageression in violation of the afore- 
said agreements with grave concern and as seriously 
threatening international peace and security. 

In connection with the statement in the declara- 
tion concerning free elections in Viet-Nam my Govern- . 

ment wishes to make clear its position which it has 
expressed in a declaration made in Washington on 
June 29, 1954, as follows: 

'In the case of nations now divided against 
their will, we shall continue to seek to achieve unity 
through free elections supervised by the United Nations 
to insure that they are conducted fairly.! 

With respect to the statement made by the repre- 
sentative of the State of Viet-Nam, the United States 
reiterates its traditional position that peoples are 
entitled to determine their own future and that it 
will not join in an arrangement which would hinder 
this. Nothing in its declaration just made is intended 
to or does indicate any departure from this traditional 
position. 

We Share the hope that the agreements will permit 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam to play their part, in 
full independence and sovereignty, in the peaceful 
community of nations, and will enable the i a of 
that area to determine their own future. 


Secretary Dulles, in a statement two days after the 
conference, did not let the French go unscathed. Without 
naming names, he maintained that one of the lessons of 
Geneva was that resistance to Communism needs popular 
Support, and that this in turn meant the people should feel 
they are defending their own national institutions. 


A 136. "U.S. Declaration on iudoening. " USecState W. B., 
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One of the good aspects of Geneva, claimed Mr. Dulles, 
was that it advanced the independent status of the 
Associated States. He had been assured by the President 
of France that French representatives in Viet Nam had 
been instructed to complete by 30 July precise projects 
for the transfer of authority that would give reality to 
the independence France had promised., l 


- Both Mr. Dulles and President Eisenhower had admitted 
that the Geneva settlement contained undesirable features. 
The President philosophically observed, however, that a 
great deal would depend upon how they worked out. 138 It 
was not long before the Planning Board produced an esti- 
mate of how they probably would work out, and what it 
would mean to the United States. 


The board pointed out that, regardless of the fate 
of South Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia, the Communists had 
secured possession of a salient in Viet Nam from which 
military and non-military pressures could be mounted 
against adjacent and more remote non-Communist areas. 
The board predicted that the Loss of prestige in Asia 
suffered by the United States, as backer of France and 
the Bao Dai government, would raise further doubts about 
United States leadership and about the ability of the 
United States to check future Communist expansion in Asia. 
Also, United States prestige would inescapably be asso- 
ciated with subsequent developments in Southeast Asia. 
The Communists, on the other hand, had increased their 


military and political prestige, and with it, their capacity 
for extending Communist influence without resorting to armed 
attack. They were now in an even better position to exploit 
the economic and political instability of the free countries 


of Asia. 


: 137. Statement by Secy Dulles 
hoo, State Dept. Bulletin, 2 Aug 54, p. 163. 
138. Statement by President, WH press release, 21 Jul 
54, State Dept, Bulletin, 2 Aug 54, p. 163. 
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at Geneva, and by having taken credit for the cessation of 
hostilities in Indochina, they could exploit their political : 
strategy of imputing to the United States motives of i 
extremism, belligerency, and opposition to co-existence. 

The Communists thus had a basis for accentuating sharply 

their peace propaganda and peace program in Asia to allay 

fears of Communist expansionist policies. They now had a 

better opportunity to alienate the United States from its 

Asian friends and allies, while at the same time establish- 

ing for themselves closer ties with the free nations of Asia, 


One very alarming feature of the loss of Southeast Asia, ; 
the board warned, was. that it would imperil the retention of | 
Japan as a key element of the off-shore island chain. [In 

this connection High Commissioner de Jean, of Indochina, í 
who had once been the French Ambassador to Tokyo, had pre- H 
dicated back in May that a Communist victory would so enhance 
the prestige of Communist China that the whole balance of 
power in the Pacific would be affected, and the Japanese 


policy wouid tend toward PA PEE E with a new and powerful 
Peiping.1 


The situation was serious, yet, in the words of the 
Department of Defense representative at Geneva, it was no 
better or no worse than could be expected "under existing 
circumstances wherein French unable and/or unwilling pursue 
war to military conclusion, and in light of United States 
decision apparently made some time ago that it would not 
intervene res mea to save Indochina from Communist encroach- 
ment. 


As Anthony Eden remarked in the House of Commons, "I 
think everyone will agree that the proceedings of this Con- 
ference have been of unparalleled complexity."141 They 
were also of momentous long-range significance to the world 
at large. 


139. (TS) NSC 5429, "Review of U.S. Policy in the Far 
East, 4 Aug 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec TTA; (S) Msg, 
McClintock 2356 to SecState, 12 May 5 

iho. (TS) Msg, Lt. Col. J. E. Dwan to OSD, c. 21 Jul 54, 
quoted in (TS) Gerhart "Account," p. 71. 

141. Statement by Eden before House of Commons, 22 Jul 54, 
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Why was it that a small and seemingly insignificant 
insurgent movement was able to defeat a major power of 
Western Europe? One obvious reason was the formidable 
fighting qualities of the Viet Minh soldier, combined 
with the ability and ruthlessness of his leadership. But 
a number of other factors played equal or more important 
parts in thwarting France's postwar ambitions in Indo- 
china. 


For example, it would be fair to say that France's 
gross mishandling of the political side of the conflict 
played directly into the hands of the communists. The 
French Government and its representatives in Vietnam 
never conceded to that country the political sovereignty 
upon which a viable national government could be based. 
Had the French at any time between 1946 and 1951 conferred 
upon a noncommunist Vietnamese Government the degree of 
independence contemplated in the treaty negotiations of 
early 1954, the outcome might have been entirely different. 
But any Vietnamese regime depended upon the sufferance and 
support of French colonial administrators could not satisfy 
the aspirations of Vietnamese nationalism. Political con- 
cessions came "too little and too late," and leadership of 
the independence movement passed into the hands of Ho Chi 
Minh and his communist colleagues. | 


An observer can hadly fail to be struck by the contrast 
between the colonial policies of France and of the United 
Kingdom after World War II. The one country saught to 
regain its postwar position, the other came to terms with 
rising nationalism. Even as French leaders were attempting 
to turn back the clock in Indochina, a neighboring British 
colony--Burma--assumed a position of full independence, 
departing the Empire with the blessing of Whitehall. Other 
imperial dependencies--notably India, once turbulent and 
rife with anti-British feelings--became partners in a 
commonwealth of sovereign equals. 


The US role in the dispute between France and her 
Indochinese colonies blended sentimental and practical 
considerations. Their own history and tradition disposed 
Americans to a ready sympathy for Indochina's aspirations 
to independence; at the same time, US self-interest 
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would be served by the creation of stable, democratic 
governments in Indochina, linked with France by ties of 
friendship and serving as a source of strength rather 
than a drain on French military and economic resources. 
Moreover, observing the Stalinist regimes in Eastern 
Europe and in North Korea, US policymakers saw no reason 
to believe that the peoples of Indochina would improve 
their lot if Marxist dictatorship were substituted for 
French colonial rule. These considerations guided the 
decisions of President Truman and of his successor, 
President Eisenhower. 


It might be asserted that the United States could 
have sought its objectives in a more forceful manner. 
such criticism amounts to stating that the United States 
should have made stronger efforts to induce France to. 
grant political concessions that would have undermined 
the appeal of the communist movement in Vietnam. Several 
considerations led the United States Government to pull 
its punches, so to speak, in dealing with France. Extreme 
pressure might have led to the fall of any one of the 
shaky French Cabinets, besides possibly alienating French 


public opinion. Either effect would have seriously handi- i 
capped the attempt to build a coordinated Western European ' 


defense--a major objective of US foreign policy. 


Another important factor in the Viet Minh victory in | 


1954 was the conquest of China by the communists under _ 
Mao Tse-Tung. The insurgents in Vietnam thus acquired a! 
powerful base of support--an "inviolable sanctuary," such 
as has proved necessary for the success of most (though/ 
not all) guerrilla movements in modern times. Chinese / 
assistance in materiel and training aided the conversion 
of guerrilla units into an army able to fight French | 
regulars on equal terms. Moreover, the constant threat 
of overt Chinese intervention, though it never material- 
ized, helped to paralyze the French high command. | 


Still another important element of defeat was the 
general weakness~-political, economic, and military--of 
France after World War II. Unstable governments lacked 
the strength. and self-confidence to make the concessions 
necessary to grant independence to the Associated’ States. 
The constant turnover of cabinets precluded long-range, 
well-considered planning for victory in Indochina. After 
committing itself to reconquest, the nation lacked the 
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resources in men, money, and materiel that were necessary 
for victory. The inadequacy of France's Military leader- 
ship--so glaringly evident in World War II--was demonstrated 
anew by the nation's inability to find aggressive and com- 
petent generais to conduct the war; the sole exception-- 
General de Lattre--stands out conspicuously. Finally, the 
deterioration of public support for the war, becoming 
evident in 1952, assured the eventual outcome. 


Beginning in 1950 the United States, through the MDAP, 
undertook to supply France with materiel resources that, it 
was hoped, would provide the margin of victory. The aid 
program for Indochina had to compete with those for other 
countries (especially Western Europe) and with the demands 
of the Korean War. Nevertheless the flow of US supplies 
contributed in no small degree to the success enjoyed by 
Franco-Vietnamese forces while de Lattre was in command. 
Thus by early 1952 the military situation in Indochina 
seemed favorable for a decisive stroke against the Viet 
Minh. But de Lattre was removed by an untimely death, and 
his successor, reverting to defensive warfare, forfeited 
whatever opportunity existed. 


By the time the Eisenhower Administration came into 
office, the deterioration of the Indochina situation was 
obvious. Unless the military stalemate could be broken, 
growing French disgust for the war would force France to 
seek a settlement on almost any terms. For the first time, 
US intervention began to be seriously considered. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff pressed for a decision on the matter, 
but for the moment, the Administration merely enlarged the 
scale of the aid program. 


By the time of the Berlin Foreign Ministers' Confer- 
ence in 1954, it was clear that the public demand for a 
peace settlement could no longer be resisted by the 
French Government. The United States still sought to 
induce France to carry the war to victory. But it was 
clear that undue pressure on France might alienate public 
Opinion in that country and jeopardize the status of 
negotiations for the European Defense Community. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, the United States agreed to the con- 
vening of the Geneva conference. 


During the weeks that followed the Berlin meeting, 
the French political and military situation continued to 
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deteriorate. Viet Minh forces, seeking to improve their 
bargaining position, opened an attack against the exposed 
French outpost of Dien Bien Phu, which had attained a 
symbolic importance out of all proportion to its military 
value. The fall of this bastion, on the eve of the dis- 
cussion of Indochina at Geneva, was a shattering blow to 
France's diplomatic position. 


The one remaining hope of retrieving the situation 
was through the use of US military forces in Indochina. 
This grave step was weighed both before the Geneva Con- 
ference and while it was in session, by the President and 
the National Security Council. President Eisenhower pro- 
ceeded with great caution, making it clear that if any 
intervention were to take place, it must be based on a 
sound political foundation, including international sup- 
port. When it became evident that this support would not 
be forthcoming, there was no choice for the United States 
but to acquiesce in the peace terms worked out at Geneva. 
Given these conditions, one can accept as final the judg- 
ment pronounced by General Walter Bedell Smith, that the 
results of the conference were "the best that we could 
possibly have obtained in the circumstances." 
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APPENDIX I 
SUMMARY OF THE AID PROGRAM 


Between the outbreak of the Indochinese war in 1946 
and the close of the Geneva Conference in the summer of 
1954 France spent a total of 7 billion dollars to prosecute 
the war. The American contribution to the French war effort, 
begun in the spring of 1950 with an allocation of 15 million 
dollars, had mounted to a total of 2.7 billion dollars by 
July 1954. Almost half of this amount was spent in Fiscal 


‘Year 1954 alone. After the Pau Conference in December 1950 


the Associated States began providing financial support to 
the extent of their abilities, and by the end of the fight-- 
ing had expended 250 million dollars. Thus the financial 
cost of the Indochinese war from 1946 to 1954 amounted to 
almost 10 billion dollars.+ 


Throughout the course of the war the United States had 
administered several types of aid programs that contributed 
directly or indirectly to combating the Viet Minh. The most 
important in terms of results was the program of military 
assistance. French Union Forces fighting in Indochina 
received under MDAP large quantities of military end-items, 
components and spare parts. The Defense Department program- 
med this material for Indochina, and the United States bore 
the cost not only of the equipment itseif but also of delivery 
and distribution. The cumulative program for Fiscal Years 
1950-1953 amounted to 773 million dollars. The Fiscal Year 
1954 program, with its supplemental allocations necessitated 
by the Dien. Bien Phu- crisis; Govalied 535 milivon doliars. 
Thus under the Fiscal Years 1950-1954 MDA Material Program 
an aggregate of 1.3 billion dollars was made available to 
the Defense Department to program equipment for Indochina. 


te ARS Congressional Presentation FY 1955 Indochina 
MDA Material Program," sec, "Questions and Answers," Alden 
Files, OMA. 

2, The summar figures used in this section are based 
primarily upon (TSS "Congressional Presentation FY 1955 
Indochina MDA Material Program," sec, "Questions and Answers," 
Alden Files, OMA. Since the "Congressional Presentation" 
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Closely approaching the military assistance expenditure 
was the total of 1.29 billion dollars made available to 
France in financial support (Direct Forces Support Program). 
This program began with the grant of 200 million dollars 
made to France at Lisbon in February 1952, and hence it 
has generally been defined as Lisbon-type aid. The main 
vehicle for expenditure in financial support was the Off- 
shore Procurement Program (OSP). By purchasing items in 
France for Indochina the United States helped alleviate 
the French dollar shortage, underwrote military expenditures 
that otherwise would have seriously damaged the French 
budget, and enabled France to meet her NATO obligations more 
readily. The United States appropriated 500 million dollars 
in Lisbon-type grants in Fiscal Years 1952-1953 and subse- 
quently agreed to support the French budget to the extent 
of 785 million dollars in Fiscal Year 1954. 


was prepared early in 1954, some of the figures for that 
year are only tentative; others are rounded off in such a 
manner that the cumulative effect is not in the interest 

of close accuracy. The sums given in the present study 

are computed from several sources but do not differ materially 
from the summary figures given in the Alden Files. Through- 
out the course of the aid story, the figures given by various 
sources reveal serious conflict. Great difficulty was 
encountered in attempting to reconcile these differing views 
to obtain an accurate year-by-year record of allocations, 

as distinct from general summaries. Other sources used in 
arriving at the totals in this study follow: (TS) Encl, 
Memo, SecDef to Secys Army, AF, Nav, "Adjustment of FY 1953 
Programs for Indochina, Formosa, and France," 7 Mar 52, to 
TS} JCS 2099/179, 11 Mar 52, CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 70; 

ee NSC 148, 6 Apr 53, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 40; 

C) App, "Estimated Expenditures in Connection with U.S. 
Courses of Action in Southeast Asia," to (TS) NSC 5405, 

16 Jan 54, same file, sec 55; (C) JCS 2099/369, 21 Apr 54, 
CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 110; (S) GI D-30a, "Geneva Conference, 
April 1954, Indochinese Phase - Background Paper, Summary 

or US Aid Program for Indochina," 25 Mar 54 CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 60. 
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The Fiscal Year 1954 program, however, was interrupted 
by the Geneva settlement. Processing of OSP' contracts was 
suspended in August until the problem could be re-examined, 
At this point 200 million dollars had already been covered 
by contract, 300 million dollars was in the pipeline, and 
an unencumbered balance of 285 million dollars remained.3 


In 1953 the Military Support Program (MSP or Milsup) 
was initiated. Funds allocated to this account were used 
to provide so-called "common-use" items inadmissible under 
MDAP screening criteria. Examples of this kind were roads, 
transport facilities, communications centers, water supply 
systems, and machine tools that contributed directly to 
the war effort but could not be classified as military 
equipment. An initial sum of 30 million dollars was set 
aside for use in Fiscal Year 1953, and the total Fiscal 
Year 1953-1954 MSP expenditure amounted to 75 million 
dollars. 


Under the Defense Support Program (DSP) almost the 
Same purposes were accomplished. Funds appropriated for 
economic aid to the Associated States were administered 
under DSP, and in Fiscal Years 1951-1954 totalled 95 million 
dollars. Expenditure of DSP funds was supervised by MSA, 
and its successor FOA, through STEM in Indochina. DSP was 
designed to help stabilize the economies of the Associated 
States, but in so daing it assisted greatly in supporting 
the military effort. Examples of STEM projects were power 
developments, introduction of advanced agricultural techniques, 
and expansion and improvement of transportation networks. 


The monetary contribution of the United States to the 
war against the Viet Minh over the four-year period aggre- 
gated 2.753 billion dollars and may be summarized as 
follows: 


3. (S) Memo, MG G. C. Stewart, Dir OMA, to Radford, 
"Status of the $785 million FY 1954 Direct Forces Support 
Program for Indochina," 24 Sep 54. 
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Military Assistance l $1,308 million 
Financial Support of French Budget 1,285 million 
Military Support Program “oC: MILTON 
Defense Support Program 95 million 


Total Cost to U.S. of Indochina War 2,763 million 


Perhaps a better conception of the magnitude of 
American help to France and the Associated States can be 
obtained from a survey of equipment actually delivered in 
the four years during which MDAP operated in Indochina. 
When the United States entered the picture in 1950 French 
Union Forces were indifferently armed with largely obso- 
lescent World War II equipment. Long and hard usage in the 
humid climate of Indochina, together with improper and 
inadequate maintenance, had made much of this equipment 
nearly unserviceable. Between 1950 and 1954 the French and 
native troops were almost completely re-equipped with 
modern weapons and vehicles. 


During this period French Union ground troops received 
under MDAP 1,880 tanks and combat vehicles, 30,887 motor 
transport vehicles, 361,522 small arms and machine guns, 
and 5,045 artillery pieces. Spare parts and maintenance 
apparatus for these items were likewise supplied. The 
United States also furnished a continuing supply of ammunition, 
and during the four-year period shipped over 500 million 
rounds of small arms ammunition, and over 10 million artillery 
shells. The French Navy received 438 vessels, mostly small 
patrol craft and landing ships, together with seventy naval 
aircraft. Two World War II aircraft carriers (CVL) were 
transferred to the French Navy for Indochina service. 

The French Air Force, flying a few worn-out World War II 
planes in 1950, was developed into a comparatively strong, 
modern Air Force. A total of 394 Hellcat fighters, B-26 
bombers, and C-47 cargo planes were transported to the 
French Air Force in Indochina. By July 1954 over one and a 
half million measurement tons of military end-items had 
been dispatched to Indochina, not including aircraft and 
vessels delivered under their own power. Seventy-two per 
Cente of one material was lifted by American commercial 
shipping. 


= 4, (S) MDAP Status Report for the Month of July 1954. 
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.The Fiscal Years 1950-1952 programs alone provided 
equipment for three French infantry divisions, six 
Vietnamese divisions, four Laotian and five Cambodian 
infantry battalions. By the middle of 1952 the French 
Air Force had made important gains in the process of expan- 
sion and modernization. It already operated four fighter 
squadrons equipped with F8F and FOF naval fighter planes, 
two light bombardment squadrons flying B-26 bombers, and 
three squadrons of transport planes. The latter as yet 
had not been completely modernized, and consisted of mixed 
c-47 and German JU-52 transports. 


By the spring of 1954, however, the French Army in 
Indochina consisted of fifty infantry battalions, eighteen 
AAA battalions, and four armored battalions largely equipped’ 
by the United States. The new and growing Vietnamese native 
army had twenty-nine infantry battalions, twenty-seven 
light infantry battalions, and two AAA battalions almost 
entirely equipped through MDAP. The French Air Force now 
possessed 140 FSF fighters, fifty-five B-26 bombers, 106 
C-47 cargo planes, and 164 MO500 light liaison planes for 
observation and medical evacuation, all furnished through 
American aid. The French naval air arm operated sixteen 
FSF fighters, twelve SB2C Helldivers, twenty-five Corsair 
fighters, eight Privateers for reconnaissance work, and 
nine Grumman Goose scout planes. Added to this were twenty- 
four C-119 cargo planes and twenty-five B-26 bombers -loaned 
by the American Far East Air Force (FEAF) during the defense 
of Dien Bien Phu. Almost three hundred USAF maintenance 
personnel were temporarily assigned to Indochina to provide 
maintenance support for the C-119's, c-47's, and B-26'ts,: 


5, S) Memo for Rec, "Status of Major Items as of 
31 December 1951 Based on Preliminary Data. Indo-China,” 
nd (c. Feb 52), Indo-China 2a (1952), Alden Files, OMA; 

(TS) Encl,- Ltr, Col J. 5. Driscoll, USAF, to LIG L. C. 
Craigie, DCS/D, USAF, 9 Oct 52, same file. 

6. (TS) Encl B, Intel Data, "The Current French 
Capability of Holding Hanot and the Tonkin Delta with Forces 
Available to Them," to (TS) JCS 1992/334, 7 Jun 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 71. 
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Conclusions on Aid Program 


Despite the great quantity of arms the United States 
provided from 1950 through 1954, the aid program never 
functioned entirely to the satisfaction either of France 
or the United States. 


Defense Department officials recognized a basic fallacy 
in the use of MDAP to support an active war. Combat opera- 
tions require a smooth flow of material and the immediate 
availability of equipment to meet unforeseen contingencies. 
MDAP simply could not meet these requirements. It had been 
designed to build up the defensive forces of free world 
nations over a long period of time and was never intended 
to supply armies engaged in actual fighting. 


Supply procedures called for the French to submit 


requisitions to MAAG for screening. MAAG officials eliminated 


all items not meeting JCS screening criteria and considered 
the remainder in light of their own knowledge of whether the 
French actually needed the items, whether they could employ 
them efficiently, and whether they could maintain them 
properly. MAAG then forwarded the revised list to Washing- 
ton for screening by the military services. The services 
further revised the list on the basis of funds available 
‘for Indochina support. By the time the material had been 
programmed, procured, and delivered to Indochina, the need 
may have passed and some other type of equipment might be 
in urgent demand to meet the current situation. 


Defense authorities concerned with the Indochinese 
program recognized this fault. In presenting the Fiscal 
Year 1955 Indochina program to Congress, OMA officials 
repeatedly stressed the fact that MDAP was being used to 
Support a war, a purpose for which it was never intended. ! 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff studied the problem in January 
1954 and concluded: "The furnishing of material and other 
types of aid to France through the medium of MDAP has proved 
to be too time-consuming and cumbersome because of all the 
(criteria and administrative procedures involved. Experience 


T. (TS) "Congressional Presentation FY 1955 Indochina 
MDA Material Program," Sec, "Questions and Answers," Alden 
Files, OMA. 
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indicates that MDAP is not’ adaptable to or effective in 
proviđing support to our Allies during an active war." 
The Chiefs recommended that a special fund for Indochina 
be placed under the direct supervision of the Secretary 
of Defense. Within this framework, they declared, 
“criteria and procedures can be developed to satisfy the 
particular needs involved in supporting the French effort 
in the war." sentiment in favor of a solution of this 
type was growing, but the Geneva settlement in July made 
further discussion pointless, 


Despite the drawbacks inherent in employment of MDAP 
in wartime the program undoubtedly would have operated 
more smoothly had the French command and staff functioned 
efficiently. The High Command, however, was burdened by 
pre-World War II staff thinking and a cumbersome logistics 
apparatus that resulted in waste of material and unrealistic 
equipment requests. MAAG officers found that the French 
supply organization lacked an efficient and centralized 
stock control system and hence had no provision for lateral 
redistribution. The French would submit requisitions for 
a given item on the basis of a shortage existing at one 
installation. Investigation would reveal an oversupply 
of the same item at another installation. These operating 
procedures placed a heavy burden on the American logistics 
system.9 


The whole problem was concisely summarized in February 
1954 by the Army attache in Saigon: 


Fact possibly not apparent to those who do not 
have daily contact with French military here is that 
their staff thinking and procedure is vintage 1935- 
1939. Although Navarre demands that his requirements 
(for United States logistical support) be filled with- 
out further screening fact that his staff not capable 
of accurately generating and evaluating these require- 
ments. Acceptance these requests without detailed 

screening by United States military supply agencies 
would result waste millions of dollars, 


oe Lad oe B to (TS) JCS 1992/270, 12 Jan 54, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 54. 

9. (TS) "Congressional Presentation FY 1955 Indochina 
MDA Material Program," Sec, “Questions and Answers," Alden 
Files, OMA. 
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Staff action are often uncoordinated and there 
is no rpt no evidence of detailed long range planning. 
Striking examples of this is the continuing request 
for additional aircraft without making a coordinated 
effort to obtain maximum utilization of those already 
available. French seem to unconsciously feel that 
the arrival of large quantities of new type equipment 

- Will somehow allow them to conduct operations 
without commitment of manpower. In their planning 
they completely overlook requirements for operation, 
maintenance and storage of these items.L 


Often MAAG's refusal to approve certain French requests 
was based upon the fact, known to MAAG but rarely recognized 
by the French, that the desired items could not be properly’ 
maintained or utilized with existing facilities and personnel, 
The French were wasteful and haphazard in their maintenance 
practices and were sensitive to criticism and OPTers-or 
technial advice. Although MAAG was charged with insuring 
proper care of equipment supplied by the United States, 
French commanders barely concealed their reluctance to 
accept MAAG inspection, and they carefully controlled the 
conditions under which MAAG officers were permitted to 
examine their units. The French Air Force was a particularly 
consistent offender. Rarely did American inspectors find 
proper maintenance of aircraft or utilization rates approach- 
ing those of the USAF. As an OMA official told Congressmen, 
"The problem of supporting French units in Indochina with 
U.S. equipment is not concerned so much with procurement 
and delivery of equipment as it is with the ability of the 


French to support it after it is placed in their hands. wil 


Further complicating the situation was a lack of coordi- 
nation between the French High Command in Indochina and the 
General Staff in Paris. Never throughout the war did Paris 
Support the armies in Indochina properly, and successive 
French commanders found it impossible to get personnel from 


10. (S) Msg, USARMA Saigon Vietnam MG 39-54, to CSUSA 
for G-2, 0323552 Feb 54, DA-IN-37222 (4 Feb 54), ccs 092 
Asia (6-25-48 ) sec 57. 

11. (TS) "Congressional Presentation FY 1955 Indochina 


MDA Material Program," Sec, "Questions and Answers," Alden 
Files, OMA. 
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Metropolitan France in sufficient numbers to maintain 
American material received. Further, authorities in Paris 
frequently submitted requests through diplomatic channels 
or the Paris MAAG for material that French Union Forces 
could not use or support and, indeed, did not want. 


The use of MDAP to support a war, together with in- 
efficient French staff and supply practices, inevitably 
resulted in what came to be known as “crash basis supply," 
a type of operation that reached its peak during the Dien 
Bien Phu crisis. Equipment vitally needed for projected - 
combat: operations became the subject of urgent requests 
for immediate delivery. American programming, procurement 
and shipping agencies were consequently placed under an 
intolerable strain, and it was frequently necessary to 
divert funds from the programs of other countries to the 
Indochina program in order to meet the increased financial 
demands. The occasional inability of the United States to 
comply with these requests led to criticism by the French 
that the United States was not properly supporting the 
war effort. 


2 


Another problem that developed, partly from American 
difficulty in meeting recurring crash basis requests, was 
that of out-of-channel communications. When the United 
States did not produce needed equipment promptly, or when 
MAAG eliminated: items particularly desired, the French 
resorted to channels other than MAAG to obtain results. 

The situation was aggravated by high American officials 
leading the French to expect more than MAAG or the Defense 
Department felt could be :afficiently used. When an item 
deemed essential was deleted from a program, the French 
protested through diplomitie channels. These agencies were 
entirely unacquainted wi:h the merits of the argument and 
basis for the MAAG decision, but they generally transmitted 
the protest anyhow. The( United States repeatedly asked 
France to confine MDAP b:isiness to liaison with MAAG, but 
the French discovered thi:3 they normally got what they 
wanted by using improper ;:hannels and continued to do so 
throughout the war. 


These various facto:?s combined to interfere with an 


expeditious flow of mate?ial throughout the four years 
during which the French ;eceived American aid in Indochina. 
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The demands for American aid arising from the Dien Bien 
Phu battle brought the whole problem into focus. It 
demonstrated the need for a thorough modernization of 
French supply organization, a more cooperative and under- 
standing French attitude toward MAAG, and an American aid 
structure geared to the specific situation in Indochina. 
The Geneva Accords in July 1954, however, obviated the 
need for such a reappraisal, 
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TEXT OF FINAL DECLARATION - GENEVA CONFERENCE 
(Unofficial translation) 


Final declaration, dated July 21, 1954, of the Geneva 
Conference on the problem of restoring peace in Indochina, 
in which the representatives of Cambodia, the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam, France, Laos, the People's Republic 
of China, the State of Viet-Nam; the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of American took part. 


l. The Conference takes note of the agreements ending 
hostilities in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam and organizing 
international control and the supervision of the execution 
of the provisions of these agreements. 


2. The Conference expresses satisfaction at the 
ending of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. 
The Conference expresses its conviction that the execution 
of the provisions set out in the present declaration and 
in the agreements on the cessation of hostilities will 
permit Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam henceforth to play 
their part, in full independence and sovereignty in the 
peaceful community of nations. 


3. The Conference takes note of the declarations 
made by the Governments of Cambodia and of Laos of their 
intention to adopt measures permitting all citizens to 
take their place in the national community, in particular 
by participating in the next general elections, which, in 
conformity with the constitution of each of these countries, 
Shall take place in the course of the year 1955, by secret 
ballot and in conditions of respect for fundamental freedoms. 


4, The Conference takes note of the clauses in the 


agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam pro- 


hibiting the introduction into Viet-Nam of foreign troops 
and military personnel as well as of all kinds of arms 
and munitions. The Conference also takes note of the 
declarations made by the Governments of Cambodia and Laos 


. of their resolution not to request foreign aid, whether in 


war material, in personnel, or in instructors except for 
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the purpose of effective defense of their territory and, 
in the case of Laos, to the extent defined by the agree- 
ments on the cessation of hostilities in Laos. 


5. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the 
agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam to 
the effect that no military base at the disposition of a 
roreign state may be established in the regrouping zones 
of the two parties, the latter having the obligation to 
see that the zones allotted to them shall not constitute 
part of any military alliance and shall not be utilized 
for the resumption of hostilities or in the service of an 
aggressive policy. The Conference also takes note of the 
declarations of the Governments of Cambodia and Laos to 
the effect that they will not join in any agreement with 
other states if this agreement includes the obligation to 
participate in a military alliance not in conformity with 
the principles of the charter of the United Nations Ors 
in the case of Laos, with the principles of the agreement 
on the cessation of hostilities in Laos or, so long as 
their security is not threatened, the obligation to estab- 
lish bases on Cambodian or Laotian territory for the 
military forces of foreign powers. 


6. The Conference recognizes that the essential 
purpose of the agreement relating to Viet-Nam is to settle 
military questions with a view to ending hostilities and 
that the military demarcation line should not in any way 
be interpreted as constituting a political or territorial 
boundary. The Conference expresses its conviction that 
the execution of the provisions set out in the present 
declaration and in the agreement on the cessation of 
hostilities creates the necessary basis for the achieve- 
ment in the near future of a political settlement in Viet- 
Nam. 


T. The Conference declares that, so far as Viet-Nam 
is concerned, the settlement of political problems, 
effected on the basis of respect for the principles of 
independence, unity, and territorial integrity, shall 
permit the Vietnamese people to enjoy the fundamental 


freedoms, guaranteed by democratic institutions established 


as a result of free general elections by secret ballot. 
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fn order to insure that sufficient progress in the 
restoration of peace has been made, and that all the 
necessary conditions obtain for free expression of the 
national will, general elections shall be held in cay 
1956, under the supervision of an international commission 
composed of representatives of the member states of the 
International Supervisory Commission referred to in the 
agreement on the cessation of hostilities. Consultations 
will be held on this subject between the competent repre- 
sentative authorities of the two zones from April 20, 
1955, onwards, 


8, The provisions of the agreements on the cessation 
of hostilities intended to insure the protection of indivi- 
duals and of property must be most strictly applied and 
must, in particular, allow every one in Viet-Nam to decide 
freely in which zone he wishes to live, 


9. The competent representative authorities of the 
northern and southern zones of Viet-Nam, as well as the 
authorities of Laos and Cambodia, must not permit any 
individual or collective reprisals against persons who 
nave collaborated in any way with one of the parties during 
the war, or against members of such persons! families. 


lO, The Conference takes note of the declaration of 
the French Government to the effect that it is ready to 
withdraw its troops from the territory of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam, at the request of the governments concerned 
and within a period which shall be fixed by agreement 
between the parties except in the cases where, by agreement 
between the two parties, a certain number of French troops 
Shall remain at specified points and for a specified time. 


ll. The Conference takes note of the declaration of 
the French Government to the effect that for the settlement 
of all the problems connected with the reestablishment and 
consolidation of peace in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, the 
French Government will proceed from the principle of respect 
for the independence and sovereignty, unity and territorial 
integrity of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam. 
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12. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam, each member of the Geneva Conference undertakes: 
to respect the sovereignty, the independence, the unity, aed 
and the territorial integrity of the above-mentioned | ` 
states, and to refrain from any interference in the 


internal affairs. 

13. The members of the Conference agree to consult 
one another on any question which may be referred to them 
by the International Supervisory Commission, in order'to” 
study such measures as may prove necessary to insure that oe 
the agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Cambodia, ::. i 


Laos, and Viet-Nam are respected. 
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in accordance with professional standards of 
nistoriography. Inasmuch as the content of the 
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of Staff, it is to be construed as descriptive only 
and not as constituting the official position. of 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff on any subject. 
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FOREWORD 


This volume is. the second in the series entitled j 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in Vietnam, which 
is being prepared by the Historical Division in accordance 
with the memorandum by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
dated 5 April 1963 (attachment to JCS 2343/231). 


The first volume of the series describes the beginning 
of US involvement in Indochina. It chronicles the efforts 
of the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations to prevent the 
fall of Indochina to communism by supporting the French 
forces in the war against the Viet Minh. The account of 
the collapse of the French Government's will to fight, and 
che formalization of that collapse in the Geneva Agreements 
of July 1954, closes the first volume and sets the stage for 
the present study. 


Little attempt has been made in this volume to reca 
pitulate events covered in the first of the series. Whi 
forced to enter in the middle of a major development, tn 
reader will nevertheless find himself at the beginning o 
the second act. Occasionaliy, therefore, reference to t 
earlier volume may be necessary to fully identify an im- 
portant personality or to understand an action in the context 
of its antecedents. 


he 


Tne documentary sources that provide the tasis 
ry 
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imilariy contemporary are the terms, titi 
accustomed on 


nistory are 22 
a ETC., used by the authors. Thus a reader 
Viet Cong should not be surprised to find that througrout 


-most exciusively contemporary with 
cescribed. = 
abbreviation 

to tininking of the enemy in South Vietnam as tne 
most of the period covered herein the enemy is referre ts 
as the Viet Minh. 


t 


At times it may appear that the role of the Joint Chiefs 
or Staff in developments in Vietnam during this period is 
submerged in the description of Oreeion reiations, political 
deveiopments, economics, and other areas having iittlie tco djo 
with military matters. Nevertheless, it was developments in 


one 


such areas, and particularly in these years, that provide 

the context in which the greatly increased military activity 
of the 1960s is to be understood. For this reason, also, a 
Getailed account of tae evolution of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) has been included. However, 
because its scope extends beyond the Indocninese area, and in 
order not to detract from the volume's focus on Vietnam, it 
has been placed at the end, as an appendix. 


The second volume of the Vietnam series is, like the 
first, the product of a collaborative effort by many members 
of the Historical Division. It has been revised and brought 
to its. present. form by Mr. Willard J. Webb of the Special 
Projects Branch. 


WILBER W. HOARE, JR. 
Chief, Historical Division 
Joint Secretariat 
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in June 1950. 


CHAPTIR I 
THE GENEVA CONFERENCE AND ITS AFTERMATH--1954 


In the summer of 1954 the na of the Geneva 
Conference placed the final stamp of failure on the attempt 
by the French to regain from communist-led native Vietnamese 

the control over Indochina that tney had lost during World 
War II. Toa lesser extent, but, unmistakably, this defeat 
was shared py the United States. 


Altnoughn, in the years immediately following the war, 


ske United Staves haa denied to tne French.any assistance 

in restoring their colonial rule, by the end of 1949 the 
communization or mainland China led tne United States to a 
T reassessment of its policy toward Indochina. The 
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n to assist noncommunist governments in 
1er Red encroachment was strengthened, anda 
n hastened, by the attack on South Korea 
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By the spring of 1954, the untoward events in Indochina 


nad crystallized US concern for Southeast Asia, consumed US 
assistance to tne extent of almost $3 billion, and diminisned, 
though not yeu greatiy, US prestige. As the a o ee 
zhe US Government Conese military interventi put 

zne refusai or the Britisn to lend their suppcrt, eh 
President Hisenncwer et as a necessary condition, closed 
chac OOGLO, “Pas 2l enma cive Chosen, in. The hope OL Savane 
the remainder of Southeast Asia, if not Vietnam, was the 
development of a regional pact. Since, however, preliminary 
negotiations on a regionai pact moved slowly, the United 
States went to the Geneva Conference in mid-1954 isolated, 

in a sense, by the coliapse cf tne French wiil to fight and 
tne reluctance of the British to support immediate military 
action. The US representatives were soméewnat in tne 
sosition of minority stockholders, at a bankruptcy proceeding, 
crying not to be identified with the oid management but, 
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while having little influence on the outcome, hoping CO 


5saivase enough to start a new company, with new capital ana 


oernaps some new stockholders. 


The Geneva Background 


In early 1954 the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union agreed to meet at Geneva Lor 


the purpose of reaching a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. The Government of Communist China was invited to 


attend and agreed to do so. The United States reluctantly 


The Geneva deliberations on Indochina proved long and 


difficult, but finally, in mid-July, the Conference produced 


three separate agreements--one each concerning Cambodia, 


Laos, and Vietnam--and a Final Declaration of the Conference.© 


i. A detailed account of the US involvement in the 
Indochina war is contained in (TS-GP 1) JCS Hist Div, 
History of the Indochina Incident, 1940-1954. 


>. Terminology ror the agreements and final declaration 
rapidly became confused, both in news media and in officiai 


documents and public statements. Geneva Agreements, or 


Agreement, and Geneva Accords, or Accord, were used indis- 
eriminately to designate all three agreements together; aii 


three plus the final declaration; the agreement on Vietnam 
only, plus the final declaration; etc. In this volume 


Geneva Agreements applies to the three agreements concerning 


Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. When only the agreement con- 
cerning Vietnam is addressed, it will be described as the 
agreement on Vietnam or the Vietnam Agreement. The Final 
Deciaration of the Conference will always be identified as 


the final declaration, distinct from the Geneva Agreements. 


Exceptions occur in quoted material, where the above- 
mentioned variable usage is often found. For the texts of 
of the Geneva Agreements and the Final Declaration of the 
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The agreements, signed on 20 July 1954, provided fo - 
the cessation of all hostilities in the three states. They 
prohibited the establishment of new military bases through- 
out the territory of the three states and called for the 
liberation and repatriation of all prisoners of war and 

ivilian internees. In addition, the three agreements con- 
ea in varying degrees, restrictions on foreign armed 
forces in the territory of the Indochinese states. 


The agreement on Vietnam was the most complex of the 
three. It provided for a provisional military demarcation 
line (PMDL), generally following the 17th Parallel and 
dividing Vietnam approximately in half, and a five-kilometer 
demilitarized zone~(DMZ) on either side of the PMDL to serve 
as a buffer area. After the cease-fire, the combatant forces 
were to be regrouped on either side of the PMDL, with the 
Viet Minh forces, the People's Army of Vietnam, tc the north 
of the line and the French Union forces to the south. In 
addition, the agreement on Vietnam forbade the introduction 
of any troop reinforcements or additional military pversonnei, 
and reinforcements "in the form of all types of arms, 
munitions and other war material." The agreement allowed, 
nowever, rotation and replacement of forces already in- 
country and tne replacement, piece for piece and of the same 
type, of materiais, arms, and munitions destroyed, damaged, 
worn out, or used after the cessation of hostilities. 


The agreement on Vietnam also provided for the creatio 
of a Joint Commission, composed of equal representation fr 
the two contending sides, to racilitate execution of the 
eee cee Furcner, the agreement established an Inter- 
ional Commission to supervise and control its imp.emen- 
ion. This commission, composed of representative: of 
(presiding), Canada, and Poland, would make use ©? 


Or 


a 


Or etc 
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xed and mobiie inspection teams tc verify tnat the terns 
or the agreement were being carried out and would inform tne 
conference members in the event of viclations. 
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The Final Declaration on Indochina, issued on 21 duly 
1954 by ail the conference participants except the United 
States and the State of Vietnam, noted the provisions of v 
Geneva Agreements and expressed satisfaction av the ending 


a 
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Conference see Documents on American Foreign Relaticns, 


i954 (1955), pp. 233-314, 


cilities. With regard to Vietnam, the Final Decla- 
stated that the "essential purpose" of the agreement 
was to end hostilities, and that "the military demarcation 
lane should not in any way be interpreted as constituting a 
jolitical or territorial boundary." Following the expressed 
conviction that the execution of its provisions and those of 
the agreement on Vietnam would create "the necessary basis 
for the achievement in the near future of a political settie- 
ment in Vietnam," the Final Declaration called for general 
elections #in Vietnam during July 1956, under the supervision 
of an Enternational Commission composed again of India, 
Canada, and Poland. 
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mhe Declaration concluded with a pledge by the signers 
of the Geneva Agreements to respect "the sovereignty, the 
independence, the unity, and the territorial integrity" of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam; to refrain from any interfer- 
ence in internal affairs of the three states; and to consult 
together on any question referred to them by the Internation- 
ai Commission in order to study such measures as might be 
necessary to assure that the agreements were respected. 


The delegation of the State of Vietnam would not agree 
to the division of Vietnam and, consequently, refused TO 
sign the Final Declaration of the Conference. Objecting to 
both the manner and conditions of the agreement on Vietnam, 
the Government of Vietnam reserved to itself "complete 
freedom of action to guarantee the sacred right of the 
Vietnamese people to territorial unity, national independ- 
ence, and freedom." | 


The United States took the position that primary 
responsibility for the settlement in Indochina rested with 
the nations that had participated in the fighting. since 
it nad not been a belligerent in the war, the United States 
did not sign the Geneva Agreements or the Final Declaratior, 
and it did not consider itself bound by the decisions of the 
Ceneva Conference. The United States did, however, issue on 
21 July 1954 a unilateral declaration, promising to retraite 
from the threat or use of force to disturb the Geneva Agree- 
ments and stating that it would view any renewal of 


3, Protest by the Vietnamese Delegation against the 
Geneva Conference Agreements, 21 July 1954, Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 315-316. 
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aggression in violation of these Agreements "witi 
concern," as a serious threat to international D 
security. With regard to free elections in Vietn. ; 
Jo declaration reaffirmed the policy of Seeking to acnieve 
the unity of divided nations through free elections super- 
vised by the United Nations. The United States also noted 
the protest by the State of Vietnam to the agreement and 
reiterated the US policy "that peoples are entitled to 
determine their-own future." It stated that it would not. 


join in an arrangement which would violate this principle.4 


The Situation in Vietnam 


The political situation in Vietnam changed signifi- 
cantly during the course of the Geneva Conference. The 
rrench Government of Premier Joseph Laniel hac promise in 
a declaration of 3 July 1953 to grant independence to the 


three Associated States of Indochina, and in pursuit of this 


pledge, France and the Vietnamese Government of Premier 
Buu Loc had initiated negotiations in Paris in eariy 1954. 
Differences over the definition of independence stalemated 
the negotiations at first, but in an effort to present a 
united Franco-Vietnamese front at Geneva, France gave into 
Vietnamese demands. Consequently, on 28 April, two days 


s~ et 


aiver the first session of the Geneva Conference, Premier 
baniel and Vietnamese Vice Premier Nguyen Trung Vinh issuec 
a joint declaration agreeing to the Subsequent signature or 
two treaties, one granting Vietnam independence and the 
otner establishing “a Franco-Vietnamese association witnir 
che French Union. "2 


- 


Hive weeks iater, on 4 June, France and Vietnam foma, 
-y initialed the two treaties in Paris. In the indepenaenc 
vreaty France recognized Vietnam "as a fully independent an 
sovereign State invested with the jurisdiction recognized py 
snternational law." In addition, the treaty abrogated ail 
“earlier and contrary acts and dispositions," and France 
transferred to Vietnam "ail jurisdictions and public services 

4+. Declaration by tae Umi ged States nmecero oo Sine. 
veciaration of tne Geneva Conference, 21 JURY o ea Teese 
menos on American Foreign Relations, 1954, Doe Shoo. 

5. Joint Francco-Vietnamese Declaration of 22 Boel. 2 
vocuments on American Foreign Relations, i954, Do... Corser. 
e ee Bometen Neteavions, i954 
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35411 held by her on Vietnamese territory." In the associ- 
ation treaty, France and Vietnam pledged to maintain “in 
Sploréanio and confidence" the ties which united them_and 


sc associate "freely within the French Union... 6 


Although the initialing of the two treaties ended 7/0 
A French "presence," the event sparked no outburst 
joy in Vietnam. In fact, it is doubtful that the Vietra- 
mese peopie recognized the treaties for what they were. 
Between 1949 and 1954 there had been 17 French — 
declarations granting various degrees of independence, anda 
understandably the Vietnamese greeted this latest acticn 
with some skepticism. ~ es | 


Meanwhile, even as the conferees were meeting in Geneva, 
Premier Buu Loc resigned on 15 June 1954, and Chief of Stave 
320 Dei called upon Ngo Dinh Diem to form a new government. 
Diem, wno came from a prominent mandarin family, had neia no 
pubiic office in Vietnam for twenty years, but he was arcent- 
iy anticommunist and a dedicated nationalist with a repu- 
tation for scrupulous honesty and morai uprightness. A 
milisant Catholic, Ngo Dinh Diem was aloof, courageous, 
stubborn, and diligent. 


Diem, who was in France, returned immediately to Viernam 
and set about forming his government. On his arrivai ia 
Vietnam, he declared that he was "destined to open the way 
to national salvation and to bring about a revolution in ail 
fields," adding that he wouid segk to "eliminate the iast 
vestiges of foreign domination." 


- Diem formally constituted his government on 7 July 
1954, which as Double Seven. {seventh day, seventh month ) 
would be celebrated as a national holiday in coming years. 
The new government was nationalistic, youthful, and smaii, 


b. Heads of Agreement on Vietnamese Independence and 
Vietnamese Association in the French Union, Tnitialed by 
France and Vietnam at Paris, 4 June 1954, Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 270-72(2. 

7. Richard P. Stebbins (ed.), The United States in Word 
Affairs, 1954 (1956), p. 243. NY Times, 20 Jun 5% 7 
or Jun 90, 0: IV, 6: 

3. NY Times, 26 Jun 54, p. 4. 
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with nine ministries (Agriculture, Economics and Finance, 
Education, Foreign Affairs, Health, Interior, Labor and 
Youth, National Defense, aiid Public Works) and eight state 
secretariats. Diem retained for himself the two important 
ministries of National Defense and Interior, and several 
other members of the new government were related either to 
Diem or his family: Tran Van Chuong, the Minister of 
Economics and Finance, was the father-in-law of Diem's 
brother Ngo Dinh Nhu; Tran Van Do, the brother of Chuong 
was named Foreign Minister; Tran Van Bac, a Diem relation, 
was appointed Minister of Education; and Diem's brother 
Ngo Dinh Luyen was designated as a roving ambassador for 
the government. This reliance on his family was a trait 


_ characteristic of .Diem.9 . Bee aot 


Diem assumed office to face a number of serious and 
pressing problems, and the most immediate was the impending 
Geneva settlement. Diem and his new government adamantly 
refused to sanction, even temporarily, the partition of 
Vietnam into communist and noncommunist states. But, heed- 
less of the opposition of the State of Vietnam, the major 
powers pushed on to a final agreement truncating Vietnam at 
the 17th Parallel. In one fell swoop the State of Vietnam 
lost more than half of its territory and population. 


With a multitude of obstacles to surmount, the Diem 
government began its tenure with little popular appeal. 
Diem himself had lived abroad for the previous four years 
and had no following in Vietnam. Bao Dai, who had abdicated 
as Emperor in 1945 and been restored by the French in 1949 
as Chief of State, tarnished the image of the new government. 
Since his restoration, Bao Pai had manifested less and less 
inclination to participate in the affairs of government. *He 
avoided Saigon altogether and lived in luxury either at the 
Vietnamese mountain resort of Dalat or on the French 
Riviera, accumulating a vast personal fortune and sur- 
rounded by corrupt friends. 


In addition to the lack of popular support, the Diem 


government did not have the institutions, the adminis- 
trative machinery, nor the experience, especially at the 


9. NY Times, 6 Jul 54, p. 4. Bernard B. Fall, "The 


Cease-Fire in Indochina--An Appraisal," Far Eastern Survey, 
Sep 54, ‘pp. 137-138. 
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10cai ievel, that are requisites of an independent state. 
“he Strate of Vietnam nad no constitution or elected 
assembly; instead, it had only decrees and ordinances and 
as rcvisional Nationai Councii. Bao Dai had established 
councii by ordinance in July 1953. its members were 
mosnted and its powers strictly advisory. There had been 
Lecu: ons for municipal and provincial counciis in 1953, 

t these elections were limited to areas and villages under 
overnment control and restricted to those who had registered 
the 19651 census. As a result, only one village in three 
d been permitted to vote and only about one million out of 
PARUS oe of approximately twenty-seven million had partici- 

sated in the elections. Thus in 1954 only a small fraction 
of the people.of the State of. Vietnam .had participated in the 
processes of self-government. 
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The State of Vietnam also began its independent exist- 
ence lacking control of large areas of its territory. Even 
though the Geneva settlement provided for the withdrawal of 
ail Viet Minn forces from Vietnam south of the 17th Paralie:, 
large areas remained under Viet Minh influence. in many areas 
of the South Vietnamese countryside, the village administration 
was openly in the control of Viet Minh elements. In viliage 
after village where the government sent its officials, they 
found that the business of government and administration cr 
justice was carried out behind the scenes by the Viet Minh. 
Although the Viet Minh were evacuating large numbers of their 
uniformed troops to the north, they retained their cian- 
destine administrative and propaganda network in the soutr, 
and it was impossible to tell how many of the evacuating 
forces were young people sent north for Viet Minh training 
and indoctrination or to estimate how many soldiers remainec 
pehind in civilian dress to pursue guerrilla activities. 

Even in Saigon and the other cities of the south, where govern- 
ment control had always been the strongest, the Viet Minn naa 
many sympathizers among the poorer classes as weli as among 

the intellectuals and professional people, and Viet Minh- 
sponsored parades and rallies were frequent. 


The US Government was well aware of the Viet Minn threat 
in the remnant State of Vietnam. A National Intelligence 
Estimate (NIE) of early August, on the post - Geneva outlook 
in Indochina, predicted that the communists would continue 
their efforts to secure control of all of Indochina, 
resorting to psychological and "paramilitary" means rather 
than armed invasion, and avoiding violation of the armistice. 
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The NIE stated that the Viet Minh would seek to retain 
“sizable military and political assets" in South Vietnan, 
noting that many of both regular and irregular Viet Minh 
soldiers currently in the south were natives of tne area 
and would probably remain there. In addition, the re- 
strictions of the Geneva Agreements on the importation of . 
arms and military equipment, foreign military personnel, 
and new military bases and alliances would increase the 
already severe problem of establishing and maintaining 
security in South Vietnam. The Viet Minh were almost 
certain to attempt to discredit any new South Vietnamese 
administration, to exacerbate Franco-South Vietnamese 
relations, and to appeal to the strong feeling for national 
unification extant in Vietnam. Finally, if the scheduled 
national elections were held in 1956, and if the Viet Minh 
did not prejudice its political prospects, the Viet Minh 
would almost certainly win, +9 | 


Not only did Ngo Dinh Diem and his new government face 
the danger of the externally controlled Viet Minh, but they — 
were also opposed by certain noncommunist groups in South 
Vietnam--the "sects" and the Binh Xuyen. The two politico- 
religious sects, the Cao Dai and the Hoa-Hao, and the 
Binh Xuyen, a group of former river pirates who had exten- 
sive vice and gambling monopolies and who controlled the 
Saigon-Cholon police, were the major political forces in 
South Vietnam at this time. All three groups maintained 
their own private armed forces, totaling about 40,000 men. 
They controlled large areas of the South Vietnamese country- 
Side and collected tolls and taxes from the locai population 
in such areas. Naturally, a strong central government would 
pose a challenge to their privileged positions, and the 
Cao Dai, the Hoa Hao, and the Binh Xuyen all viewed Diem 
with great suspicion, if not hostility. 


Confronted with both the Viet Minh and the private 
armies of the sects and the Binh Xuyen, Diem also lacked 
the confidence of the exiting French. Because of his strong 
anti-French sentiments, the departing French officials had 
no great affection for Diem. They did not initially cppose 
him outright, but neither did they Support him. They 


10. (U) NIE 63-5-54, "Post-Geneva Outlook in Indochina," 
3 Aug 54, Pentagon Papers (a study prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, "United States-Vietnam Relations, 1945- 7 
1967"), vol. 10, pp. 692-698. 7 
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Oncentravea tneir energies instead on salvaging some 
Sia. OL Caer DoE On and influence in Vietnam. | 
zuo igi and his clique, under French pressure, showed them- 
Seives increasingly disenchanted with Diem. They saw. in 
mis penchant Tor nonesty and diligence a threat to their 

perquisites. 


The srench Government was quite frank in disclosing 
vO the Unitea states that it did not consider Diem qualified. 
to head the new government in Vietnam. Although the French 
praised Diem's "high moral character" and felt that he 
should be a member of any future Vietnamese government if 
he could make peace with the sects, they held that Diem did 
not fully represent the population in the soutn, that he 
would be unable to carry out necessary agricultural reforms 
promptly, and that he would not be prepared to depose Sa 
pao Dai and create a republic when it became appropriate.-+-+ 
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To cope with t he forces arrayed against him, Diem 
needed a stri nat HoA army. This he did not have. Fear- 
ing that a cee. national army would turn against them, 
che French had delayed its formation until 195i, the year 
that Vo Nguyen Giap formed the first regular Viet Minh 
division. In 1954 the Vietnamese National Army (VNA) was 
still in its formative stages and, although it was numeri- 
caliy equal to the forces of the DRV, one observer termed 
EU “organizationally. only, a miscellaneous conglomeration 
of ill-sorted battalions."l¢& In addition, the military 
victory or the Viet Minh at Dien Bien Phu, and its dipic- 
matic confirmation at Geneva, had seriously undermined the 
morale of the VNA. Not only was the VNA disorganized, 
pooriy trained, and demoralized, but many of the high- 
ranking orficers, including Chier of Staff General Nguyen 
Van Hinh, were opposed to Diem. 


in addition to the political chaos in South Vietnam 
the Diem government had major ecoriomic, financiai, and 
social problems to soive. The Geneva partition had dividea 
an economicaiiy balanced country, separating the agricultur- 
al south from the industriali north, and leaving South Vietnam 


il. (U) Msg, Paris 481 to State, 4 Aug 54, Pentagon 
Papers, vol. 10, pp. 699-700. 

T2. Peggy Durdin, "There Is No Truce in Vietnam," 
_Reporter, 30 Dee 54, p. 26. 
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with a scarcity of skilled labor. The war had destroyed 
approximately 60 percent of South Vietnam's roads, many 
bridges, and one-third of the railroads. Further, there 
existed serious administrative and technical problems in 
transferring control of foreign trade, banking, and cur- 
rency from French to Vietnamese hands. South Vietnam did 
have economic assets in its rice and rubber producing 
capacity, but there remained the tremendous task of build- 
ing and orienting a self-sufficient economy. 

= some of the major economic and social problems arose 
from the fact that, in the months following the Geneva 
Settlement, thousands of North Vietnamese refugees flea 
South. Crowded into tent cities without even the basic 
necessities of life, and with growing antagonisms between 
them and the native southerners, the refugees presented yet 
another challenge to the efficiency and resources of the 
government. 


Closely related to the question of refugee settlement 
was the matter of land reform. Various land reform pro- 
posals had been considered in Vietnam, dating back to 1949, 
but even though Premier Nguyen Van Tam had decreed 4 orogram 
in 1953, nothing had yet been done. In a country where a 
large part of the population consisted of landless peasants 
tilling large estates and plantations, and where smali 
tenant farmers labored under high rents and usurious interess 
rates, land reform was essential, especially if the goverrn- 
ment was to compete with the land reform propaganda cr the 
Viet Minh. 


Beleaguerec on ail sides by political insecurity and 
chaos, and confronted with immense economic and social 
problems, it was obvious that the State of Vietnam would 
require outside assistance if it was to survive. Weary 
after seven years of war in Vietnam, and having severed 
formal ties with the three former Associated states, 
no ionger possessed the inclination to provide this 
ance. The United States recognized the importance o 
Vietnam and realized that the West. could ill ars ord 
of ail of Vietnam to the communists. Not only was t 
existence of South Vietnam threatened, the US Governmen 
believed, but so too was that of all of indochina and, 
ultimately, all of Southeast Asia. Earlier in 1954, P 
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resi- 
cent Eisenhower had enunciated his belief in the "falling 
domino” principle, likening Indochinais position, reiative 
me 
qua 
il 
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-o the rest of Southeast Asia, to the first in a row of 
domines set on ends if the first fell, the rest were 
certain to foliow.+5 


Reassessment of US Policy 


In the summer of 1954 the results of the Geneva Con- 
ference, and the perilous situation in South Vietnam, 
prompted the United States to undertake a wide ranging 
reassessment of its policy. for the Far East. Recognizing 
that France would no longer be responsible for Indochina, 
the United. States -had-to -decide to-what. extent it would 
commit itself to prevent further communist encroachment 
there. Moreover, the relationship of Indochina to the 
entire surrounding area made it mandatory that the United 
States reconsider its policy toward all the nations and 
regions of the Far East, particularly Communist China. In 
the short space of five years, Communist China had driven 
the Nationalist Government of China from the mainland, 
waged war impressively in Korea, and contributed signifi- 
cantly to the victory of the Viet Minh in Indochina. TE 
had also forged a strong alliance with the USSR, gained 
great prestige and respect among the Asian and African 
nations, and menaced the arc of small and generally weak 
neighboring nations. | 


NSC 5429 


The US Government began a formal reassessment of its 
policy immediately after the Geneva Conference, with & 
draft statement of policy toward the Far East, circulated 
to the National Security Council on 4 August 1954 as 
NSC 5429. This policy statement had been prepared by the 
NSC Planning Board, whose members represented the various 
executive departments and agencies charged with responsi- 
bility for the development of national security policy. 


Prefaced with a section on the consequences or the ceneva 
Conference for the United States, the draft statement 


13, presidential News Conference, 7 Apr 54, transcript 
in Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1954 (1960), pp. 382-383. 
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included four sections: (1) courses of action to increase 
the security of the Pacific offshore island chain; (2) 
general political arid economic measures for the Far East; 
(3) courses of action for Southeast Asia; (4) policy toward 
Communist China. It was the latter two sections that were 
to give US policymakers the most trouble. The Defense, JCS, 
and Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) representatives of 
the Planning Board believed that US policy toward China 
(the fourth section) should be determined first, with policy | 
toward "the peripheral areas" being established in light of 
that determination. They also proposed that the section on 
Communist China be made the first section of the policy 
statement. : 


The section on Southeast Asia called for a new initi- 
ative there to protect the US position and restore US 
prestige. According to the draft statement, the situation 
in that area had to be stabilized to prevent further losses 
to communism through either "creeping expansion" and "sub- 
version" or overt aggression. As a major objective, the 
United States should negotiate a Southeast Asia security 
treaty with the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, the Philippines, Thailand, and other free South and 
Southeast Asian countries willing to participate. The 
United States would continue to provide limited military 
assistance and training missions, wherever possible, to. 
friendly Southeast Asian states in order to bolster the will 
to fight, stablize legal governments, and control subversion. 


In a following paragraph entitled "Action in the Event 
of Local Subversion,’ NSC 5429 presented two alternatives 
for NSC consideration. The first, recognizing that "the 
above-mentioned economic and military measures" might be 
inadequate to cope with communist expansion and subversion 
in Indochina, called for the issuance "at the earliest 
practicable moment" of a declaration to the Chinese Com- 
munists that further communist expansion on the mainland cof 
southeast Asia would not be tolerated. Additionally, such 
a declaration should warn that continued communist expansion 
would "in all probability" lead to the application of mili- 
tary power "not necessarily restricted to conventional 
weapons against the source of the aggression (i.e. Com- 
munist China)." The second alternative proposed that, in 
addition to the negotiation of a Southeast Asia security 
treaty, the United States prepare, either unilaterally or 
under the terms of the Southeast Asia treaty, and if 
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requested by a legitimate local government, to assist that 
zovernment with military force, if required and feasible, 
yo defeat local communist subversion or rebellion not con- 
stituting external armed attack. 


For Indochina, NSC 5429 recommended the following 
political and covert actions: (1) making every effort, 
not openly inconsistent with the US position on the Geneva 
Agreements, to defeat communist subversion and influence, 
to maintain and support friendly noncommunist governments 


: in Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam, and to prevent com- 


munist victory through all-Vietnam elections; (2) urging 
France to recognize promptly and deal with Cambodia, Laos, 


-and.South..Vietnam as independent sovereign nations; (3) 


strengthening of US representation ‘in,“and*dealing directly. . oon 


with, the governments of Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam; 
(4) working through the French only insofar as necessary, 
assisting Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam to maintain mili- 
tary forces necessary for internal security and economic 
conditions conducive to the maintenance of strong noncommunist 
regimes; (5) aiding emigration and resettlement of peoples 
unwilling to remain under communist rule in North Vietnam; 
(6) exploiting available means to make more difficult the 
control of North Vietnam by the Viet Minh; (7) exploiting 
available means to prevent North Vietnam from becoming per- 
manently incorporated in the Soviet bloc, using consular 
relations and nonstrategic trade as feasible and desirable, 
or, alternatively, treating North Vietnam as already per- 
manently incorporated into the communist bloc with the 
application of economic controls similar to those applied 

to Communist China; (8) conducting covert operations on a 
large and effective scale in support of the foregoing. 


The last section of the draft statement of policy, 
dealing with the policy and courses of action for US 
relations with Communist China, proved the most difficult 
on which to reach agreement. In this section, the Planning 
Board offered four alternative general policies with appro- 
priate implementing courses of action. The four alternative 
policies, enumerated as Alternatives A through D, were ; 
putting US relations with Communist China on the same foot- 
ing as those with the Soviet Union; reducing, by means short 
of war, the relative power of Communist China in Asia; 
reducing the power of Communist China in Asia even at the 
risk of, but without deliberately provoking, war; and initi- 
ating "an increasingly positive policy toward Communist China 
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designed to confront the regime with a clear likeiihood of 
U.S. military action against China proper," unless Com- 
munist China took public action ko change its belligerent 
support of communist expansion. l 


The Views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Since the draft policy statement was to be considered 
at a NSC meeting on 12 August 1954, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
undertook an immediate study of the statement. In a memo- 
randum of 11 August 1954, they informed the Secretary of 
Defense that NSC 5429 did not represent a comprehensive 
policy statement for the Far East. It did not delineate 
US objectives for the whole area or courses of action that 
would logically flow from the establishment of such 
objectives. They reaffirmed their proposal of the previous 
April that the United States formulate a comprehensive 
policy treating the Far Fast as a strategic entity. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended, therefore, that NSC 5429 


be returned to the NSC Planning Board with appropriate 


guidance for derivation and exposition of US objectives in 
the Far East and the development of broad courses of action 
to achieve these objectives. 


Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed on the 
general inadequacy of NSC 5429, they differed on certain 
specific provisions of the policy statement. The Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff, Air Force, and the 
Commandant, Marine Corps, concurred in the view of the 
Defense, JCS, and ODM representatives on the Planning Board 
that US policy toward Communist China should be determined 
first, with policy for "the peripheral areas" following that 
determination. Consequently, they recommended that, in the 
final version of NSC 5429, the section on Communist China 
be made the first section of the statement. 


The Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff, Aix 
Force, and the Commandant, Marine Corps, then proceeded with 
detailed comments on individual portions of the draft policy 
Statement. With regard to US actions in Indochina, the Jcs. 
majority preferred a revision of the action for exploitation 


I. (TS) NSC 5429, 4 Aug 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
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of available means to make Viet Minh control of North 
vietnam more difficult. They would substitute continued 
exploitation of "opportunities to further US long-range 
objectives toward uniting Vietnam under a democratic form 

c? government." If this change were accepted, they felt, 

it would eliminate the need for either of the alternative 
actions of preventing North Vietnam from becoming permanently 
attached to the Soviet bloc or treating North Vietnam as 
already permanently incorporated in the communist bloc. 


With respect to the four alternative policies toward 
Communist China, they considered the first two inadequate 
and the fourth extreme. Consequently, they preferred the 
third alternative--reduction of the power of Communist China 
in Asia even at the risk of, but without deliberately pro- 
voking war--with certain revisions in the courses of action 
to implement this alternative. This policy, with their 
proposed revisions, would provide for a positive approach to 
the problem of reducing the threat of further Communist 
Chinese expansion in Asia, furnishing a basis for action 
against indirect aggression that was lacking in the first 
two alternatives, while avoiding the "more extreme measures, 
with their greatly enhanced risks,’ contained in the fourth 
alternative. | 


The Chief of Staff, Army, however, had more basic 
reservations regarding NSC 5429. He stated that the proposed 
policy was not a comprehensive review of Far Eastern policy, 
adding that the problem confronting the United States in the 
Far East could not be stated except in relation to, and as 
an element in, a US foreign policy.of "global scope." Al- 
though not suggesting what such a global policy should be, 
it seemed axiomatic to him that “one principal OBJECTIVE" 
should be to split Communist China from the Soviet bloc. 


As a result, the Chief of Staff, Army, found none of 
the four alternative policies toward Communist China accept- 
able. He stated that there were elements in each alternative 
which, if combined, might offer a better alternative, 
emphasizing that the United States need not either appease 
Communist China (the first alternative) or destroy it (the 
last alternative). 7 23" 


Returning to the "objective" of driving a wedge between 
Communist China and the USSR, the Chief of Staff, Army, said 
that, if this objective were accepted, the "statesmanlike 
approach would seem to be to bring Peking to a realization 
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that its long-range benefits derive from friendliness with 
America, not with the USSR." These benefits would, of 
course, be forthcoming "in time," and only if Communist 
China "would mend its ways."15 


NSC 5429/1 and NSC 5429/2 


The National Security Council considered NSC 5429 on 
12 August 1954, but did not heed the JCS recommendation for 
return of the draft policy statement to the Planning Board. 


= The NSC accepted the sections dealing with the Pacific off- 


Shore island chain and general political and economic 
measures (Sections-I and II) without change. In its con- 
Sideration of the Southeast Asia section (Section III), the 
NSC could not agree on either alternative action to meet 
local subversion. Nor did the Council accept the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of 
Staff, Air Force, and the Commandant, Marine Corps, with 
regard to the action to make Viet Minh control of North 


Vietnam more difficult. . Instead, the NSC approved the pro- 


vision as stated in NSC 5429 and chose also the alternative 
of exploiting available means to prevent North Vietnam from 
becoming permanently incorporated in.the Soviet bloc. 


After reviewing the four alternative policies toward 


Communist China, the NSC was unable to decide on any one of 


them. As a result, the Council adopted the first three 
sections of NSC 5429 with the exception of the paragraph 
(paragraph 8) in Section III treating local subversion. 
This paragraph, together with the fourth section, on Com- 


manist China, the Council agreed to reconsider on 18 August. 


The President--on the day of the NSC meeting, 12 August 
1954--approved Sections I, II, and III, with the exception 
of paragraph 8, and directed their use as a general guide 
to US policy in the Far East. This revised NSC_5429 was 
published as NSC 5429/1, dated 12 August 1954,16 


When the National Security Council met on 18 August 
1954 it had before it the four alternative policies toward 


—— 15, (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef; "Review of U.S. Polic 
in the Far East - NSC 5429," 11 Aug 54, same file, sec 79. 
16. (TS) NSC 5429/1, 12 Aug 54, same file, sec 80. 
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Communist China presented in NSC 5429, ranging from putting 
JS relations with that nation on the same footing as those 
with tne Soviet Union to military action against the 

chinese mainland. The policy adopted by the Council was the 
third alternative (Alternative C), providing for the 
reduction of the power of Communist China in Asia even at 
-ne risk of war, but without deliberately provoking niio 

The language of the policy as finally adopted followed 
closely that suggested by the majority of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, with the addition of a course of action calling 
for the creation of "internal division" in the Chinese regim 
as well as impairment of Sino-Soviet relations by all 
feasible overt and covert means--as supported by the Chief 
of Staff, Army, in the split JCS views of ll August. 


At the 18 August meeting, the National Security Council 
also reconsidered the question of how to deal with communist 
subversion in Southeast Asia. The Council selected neither 
alternative proposed in NSC 5429--a unilateral US deciaration | 
to Communist China threatening the use of force in the event 
of continuing communist expansion in Southeast Asia or US 
preparedness to act, either unilaterally or under the pro- 
jected Southeast Asia security treaty, to assist local govern- 
ments facing local communist subversion. Rather, the 
Council adopted a new paragraph calling on the. President to 
consider asking Congress for authority to use US forces in 
Southeast Asia. Specifically, the new paragraph stated: 
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If requested by a legitimate local govern- 
ment which required assistance to defeat local 
Communist subversion or rebellion not con- 
stituting armed attack, the U.S. should view 
such a situation so gravely that, in addition 
to giving all. possible covert and overt sup- 
port within Executive Branch authority, the 
President should at once consider requesting 
Congressional authority to take appropriate 
action, which might if necessary and feasible 
include the use of U.S. military forces either 
locally or against the external sources of 
such subversion or rebellion (including Com- 
munist China if determined to be the source). 


= gy ge ee ee 


With all the disagreements now resolved, the National 
Security Council adopted the entire statement of US policy 
for the Far East on 18 August 1954 with the understanding 
that the section on Communist China would be used as the 
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basis for further consideration in light of a review by the 
secretary of State Scheduled to be completed in about. one 
month, The President approved this statement of policy on 
20 August with the same understanding. The approved policy, 
NSC 5429/2, was issued on the same day, with the section on 
Communist China the first, rather than the last, section.17 


The. Manila Conference 
ee ee 


With an approved policy toward the Far East and South- 
east Asia, the US Government now moved to create a regional 
security arrangement, the preliminary negotiations of which hac 
been in progress-since April 1954. Representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States, joined by the Asian states of Pakistan, Thailand, 
and the Philippines, met in Manila in early September 1954. 
to draft such a treaty and, on 8 September, signed the South- 
east Asla Collective Defense Treaty (SEACDI). The eight 
Signatories recognized that an attack on any one of them | 
would endanger the peace and Safety of all and pledged that, 
in such an event, each would "act to meet the common danger 
in accordance with its constitutional processes." In the 
event of a threat other than armed attack to their territory, 
Sovereignty, or political independence, the signers agreed 
to consult on appropriate measures for the common defense, . 
The area covered by the provisions included the general area 
of Southeast Asia, the entire territories of the Asian 
members, and the general area of the Southwest Pacific, 
including the area north of el.degrees 30 minutes north lati- 
tude. A separate protocol extended the security provisions 
of the treaty to "the States of Cambodia and Laos and the 
free territory under the Jurisdiction of the State of 
Vietnam." The United States, however, signed the treaty 
with the understanding that the provisions covering aggres- 
Sion and armed attack applied only to communist aggression, 
but consented to consult in the event of. "other aggression 
or armed attack." The SEACDT provided for neither commit- 
ment of forces nor a formal treaty organization. Instead, 
it established a Council, with each member represented, to 
consider implementation of the treaty. The treaty also 
incorporated economic provisions, each party promising to 


= IY. (TS) NSC 5429/2, 20 Aug 54, same file, sec 81. 
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cooperate in promotion of the economic well-being and social $ 
progress of all. Accompanying the treaty was the Pacific o 
yharter, signed by the eight states on the same day. Therein f | 
chey proclaimed their determination to resist any attempt 
"to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty = 
or territorial integrity."18 r 


Restudy of US Policy toward the Far East (NSC 5429/3) 


In accordance with the August 1954 NSC decision, the E 
Planning Board undertook a review of US policy toward the F 
Far, East in the fall of 1954, in light of the continuing |: 
critical situation-and the Secretary of State's report to 
the National Security Council following the Manila Confer- 
ence. Subsequently, the Planning Board circulated a new 
draft statement of US policy toward the Far East (NSC 5429/3) 
to the NSC members of 19 November 1954. 


The new draft statement was organized into three . 
sections--generai considerations, objectives, and courses of 
action. Under general considerations the Planning Board set 
forth the primary problem of the United States in the Far i 
‘East as meeting the serious threat resulting from the spread 
of communist power on the continent of Asia--over mainland 
China, North Korea, and the northern part of Vietnam. Not 7 Ps 
only had the Chinese communist regime apparently succeeded 
in consolidating its power on the mainland, but it had 
developed working relations with the Soviet Union. The task i 
of the United States in coping with the threat was compii- 
cated by a number of factors. The noncommunist countries in 
Asia were vulnerable militarily, politically, economically, 
and psychologically to further communist inroads and all had | 
intense nationalistic feelings with residual resentments i 
against European colonialism. In addition, a sense of we 
"weakness and inadequacy in the face of the worldwide power | |: 
struggle" inhibited many Far Eastern and Southeast Asian 
countries from cooperating with the United States, and the 
divergent Far Eastern policies followed by US European 
allies, particularly with regard to Communist China, limited 
US political and economic pressures against Asian communist 


regimes. | , & 4 : [ 


15. For a full account of the Manila Conference and the 
resulting SEACDI, see Appendix. 
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the United States was seeking to achieve in the Par East ag 
a whole. The objectives, to be pursued with clear and 
Strong resolve, and "4f necessary at the risk-of but not 
provocative of war," included: preservation of the terri- 
torial and political integrity of the noncommunist countries 
in the area against further communist expansion or sub- 


economic, and military position of the noncommunist countries 
vis-a-vis that of the Asian communist regimes; reduction of 
Chinese Communist power and prestige; and disruption of the 


interest between the USSR and Communist China. The draft 


Defense, JCS, Commerce, ODM, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration (FOA), and CIA respresentatives on the Planning 


within Communist China, of political and social forces that 
would spread the "greater values of the Free World" and 


Simultaneously expose "the falsity of the communist ideolog- 
ical offensive," ` 


To achieve these objectives, the Planning Board proposed 
varlous courses. of action, falling into two categories--those 
designed to "preserve the territorial and political integrity 
of, the area" and those required to "enhance the individual 
and collective strength of the non-Communist nations." The 
first category included: maintenance .of the Security of 
the Pacific offshore island chain; conclusion of a mutual 
defense treaty with the Republic of China covering Formosa 
ana the Pescadores; use of force, as appropriate, in the 
event of armed attack on the Republic of Korea or in an area 


gressional authority for necessary action, including use of 
force, to meet armed attack or imminent threat of attack 


US personnel, aircraft, or vessels; encouragement of a 
Western Pacific collective defense arrangement; assistance, 
where necessary and feasible, to noncommunist governments 
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in the Far East to counter communist subversion and 
economic domination; and maintenance of US forces in the 
far East as clear evidence of US intentions in the area. 
With regard to internal communist subversion or rebellion, 
the first category of actions included the same provision 
that had been included in NSC 5429/2 only after a lengthy 
consideration--calling for the United States to give all 
possible covert and overt support within the Executive 
Branch authority and for the President to be prepared to 
request Congressional authority for appropriate action, 
including military force, if appropriate. | 


The second category of actions, those required to 
enhance the individual and collective strength of the non- 
communist states, called for: increased efforts to develop 
the basic stability and strength of the noncommunist 
countries to resist communist expansion; continued recog- 
„nition of the Government of the Republic of China, with 
direct military and economic assistance to that government; 
encouragement of the organization of an economic grouping 
of free Asian states, accompanied by all feasible measures 
to increase opportunities for trade among these countries 
and with the Free World; provision of economic and technical 
assistance, encouraging use of US advisers where appropriate; 
attempts to increase the understanding of, and orientation 
of the Asian peoples toward, the Free World as well as to , A 
expose the menace of Chinese imperialism and world com- ‘d 
munism; and encouragement of the application óf private 
capital to the development of free Asia. 


With respect to Indochina, the new draft policy state- 
ment continued unchanged that policy adopted in NSC 5429/2, 
with the addition of a new paragraph. Reflecting US concern 
over a growing problem, this new paragraph called for the 
United States to expose communist violations of the armistice 
in Indochina. 


Included in NSC 5429/3 was a proposal by the Commerce 
and FOA members of the Planning Board for study of the 
feasibility of the negotiation of a Far Eastern settlement 
that might encompass such elements as recognition and seat- 
ing in the United Nations of the two Chinas;. opening trade 
with Communist China; unifying Korea; obtaining the abandon- 
ment of subversive communist pressures in South Vietnam; 
admission of Japan to the United Nations; and obtaining an 
undertaking by Communist China to refrain from support of 
Subversive groups in any part of Asia. Realizing that such 
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a proposal would require detailed study and planning, the 

Planning Board stated that, in the meantime, the United 

States must weaken or retard the growth and power of Com- 
s munist China, and also called for continued refusal to 


create discontent and internal division within the communist- 
dominated area, and maintenance. of a trade embargo against 
Communist China. On the matter of the trade embargo, nowever', 
the members of the Planning Board could not agree. Although 
all supported continuation: of the. embargo, the Defense, JCS, 

. Commerce, and ODM representatives favored use of "the total 

| a. bargaining position" of the United States to gain acceptance 
of the embargo, or near embargo, by all other noncommunist | 

S or countries. The State, Treasury, Budget, and CIA represent- 

i: |; atives, on the other hand, would continue to exert US 
influence on other Free World countries for maintenance of 

£ the current level of trade controis against Communist China, 

l but without using US influence in such a manner as to be 
"seriously divisive."19 


| in preparation for a 1 December NSC consideration of 

| NSC 5429/3, the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the Secretary 
of Defense their comments on the draft policy statement on 
26 November, complaining that they had had only three days 
to prepare their views. They informed the Secretary that US 
policy for the Far Fast was dependent, in large degree, upon 
the "Basic National Security Policy of the United States." 
Since the Basic National security Policy was currently under 
review by the National security Council, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff cautioned that their views on the Far East draft policy 
| Statement must be considered tentative. 


The new draft, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, would 
s constitute a comprehensive policy for the area as a whole 
: and would provide guidance for the formulation of sub- 
Sldiary policies. With respect to the principal objectives, 
B they endorsed all five goals. They believed, however, that 
j the objective caliing for the reduction of the power and 
prestige of Communist China lacked clarity, and they 
Suggested the following expansion of that objective: 


wan Quo’ (TS) NSC 5429/3, 19 Nov 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
| sec 88. 
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The reduction of Chinese Communist power 
and prestige with the objective of securing . 
‘ by reorientation a government on the mainland 
of China whose objectives do not conflict with 
the vital interests of the United States. 


They supported the disputed fifth objective (for the 

creation in noncommunist Asia of the political and social 
forces to spread the values of the Free World and expose 

the falsity of the communist ideological offensive), 

stating that such an objective was "wholly consistent" with 
the. basic goals of the United States in the Far East and 
should be retained in the policy statement. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff found the draft policy with respect to Indochina, 
including the new paragraph dealing with armistice violations, 
"acceptable from the military point of view." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff strongly opposed the proposal 
for study of the feasibility of negotiation of a Far Eastern 
settlement by swapping concessions with Communist China. 

They based their stand not so much on the value of the con- 
cessions to be bartered as on their belief that Communist 
China would not live up to any agreement not suiting its 
purposes. They stated that such a settlement would grant 
the Chinese Communists far-reaching concessions, while 
relying upon "the as yet undemonstrated faith of that 
regime." . They pointed out that experience in Korea and 
currently in Indochina with respect to the armistice pro- 
vided ample evidence that the communists would "distort, 
evade, or violate any agreements when it suits their purposes 
to do so." In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
it "highly unrealistic" to expect the Chinese Communists to 
abandon their subversive efforts in South Vietnam and else- 
where in Asia, regardless of any commitments to the contrary. 


Concerning the question of the trade embargo on Com- 
munist China, the Joint Chiefs of Staff supported, as had 
their representative on the Planning Board, the more 
restrictive approach. They conceded that some of the pro- 
posed courses of action in that approach might not be 
feasible in view of existing Free World trade agreements, 
but they considered that the broad objective of US security 
policy would not. be achieved if the United States was forced 
to defer to the counsel of the most cautious among its 
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. allies or “if it was unwilling to undertake certain risks 
i inherent in the adoption of dynamic and positive security 
: ~* measures, "2U : | 


: On 1 December 1954, the National Security Council con- 
| sidered NSC 5429/3 and expanded the objective toward Com- 
munist China, essentially as Suggested by the Joint Chiefs 
? _ of Staff. In addition, the Council retained the disputed 
i fifth objective and, after some deliberation, deleted the 
proposal for study of the feasibility of Far Eastern settle- 
ment by bartering concessions with Communist .Chin . ` In | 
| addition, under the courses of action to preserve territorial 
i and political integrity of the Far East, the Council enlarged 
p the one providing for punitive action in the event of un- = - 
ee e | provoked Communist attack on US personnel, aircraft, or 
a i vessels, including provision for pursuit of the attacking - 
communist force into hostile airspace or waters, if feasible, 
: and for retaliatory action as appropriate and approved by 
f the President. The Department of State, however, considered 
5 i that such pursuit should be undertaken only on specific 
order of the senior commander in the area. On the question 
| of the trade embargo, the Council was unable to agree, and 
the draft policy statement on the Far East, as revised at 
the 1 December meeting, was subsequently circulated on: 
10 December as NSC 5429/4, with the questions of hostile 
pursuit and the trade embargo still unresolved.<¢l 


The Secretary of Defense requested the JCS views on 
NSC 5429/4, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff furnished them on 
17 December 1954. They accepted the expansion of the course 
of action dealing with punitive action and hostile pursuit 
| in the case of unprovoked attack. With regard to the Depart- 
| ment of State qualification concerning who should authorize 
such pursuit, they considered that, under certain cirsum- 

p stances, "the United States commander on the spot" should 
i have authority to initiate hot pursuit, but that such 

authority should be incorporated in the directives to the 
armed forces rather than in a broad policy statement. 


| On the other major outstanding issue, the trade embargo 
on Communist China, the Joint Chiefs of Staff once again 


~ 20. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Current U.S. Policy 
x toward the Far East (NSC 5429/3)," 26 Nov 54 (derived froin 
f JCS 1992/420), same file. 
21. (TS) NSC 5429/4, 10 Dec 54, same file, sec 89, 
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strongly supported the more restrictive approach. They . 
considered that the policy for the control of trade with 
Communist China should be developed within the context of 
the overall US economic defense policy, adding that 
"maximum restrictions" on trade with the Chinese Communists 
would be desirable.=<< 


The National Security Council on 21 December 1954 again 
considered US policy toward the Far East, but was still i 
unable to resolve the matters of hostile pursuit and the 
trade.embargo on Communist China. Consequently, on the 
following day, 22 December, the President approved the state- 
ment of policy in NSC 5429/4 with the exception of the 
portions dealing with these two matters, and the approved i 
policy yas circulated as NSC 5429/5, superseding NSC = 
5429/2 .°3 | : i 


On 5 January 1955, the National Security Council 
reconsidered the unresolved issues of the US policy toward 
the Far East. The Secretary of State presented the Council 
a new draft section dealing with unprovoked attack and 
hostile pursuit which he had prepared in coordination with 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). This draft 
provided that the United States Government should issue a 
directive to its armed forces that, in the event of 
unprovoked communist attack against US personnel, aircraft, 
or vessels outside communist territory, US forces in the 
area would take "immediate and aggressive protective 
measures" against the attacking force including, if neces- 
sary and feasible, "hot pursuit . . . into hostile airspace 
or waters." In addition, the Department of State proposal 
retained provision for such additional punitive actions as 
might be specifically approved by the President. The 
Council adopted the State proposal without change. 


With respect to the trade embargo question, the | 
National Security Council adopted on 5 January a section $ 
calling for maintenance of the current level of US trade 
controls with Communist China and for administration of i 


22. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef,. "Current United States 
Policy in the Far East (NSC 542e9/4)," 17 Dec 54,. 
same file. 

23. (TS) NSC 5429/5, 22 Dec 54, same file, sec 90. 
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these controls in such a manner "as to endeavor not to 
lessen the active cooperation in the multilateral control 


| program of other Free World e-zntries." Under this pro- 


vision, the United States would urge other Free World 
countries to maintain the current level of trade controls 
on Communist China, promoting the willingness of such 
nations to do so by appropriate handling of routine. 
exceptions. Additionally, whenever the secretary of State 
determined that maintenance of the current multilaterally 
agreed level of export controls could be “seriously 
divisive" among US allies, or lead nations needing trade 
with Communist China toward an accommodation with the Soviet 
bloc, he would report the matter to the National security 
Council for prompt consideration. The Council also agreed 
to study, “on an urgent basis," all aspects of US economic 
defense policy applicable to trade with the communist bloc, 
including Communist China.24 The President approved both 
NSC actions, and NSC 5429/5 was revised accordingly.2 


Thus, at the beginning of 1955, after five months of 
effort, the United States had an approved policy that, it 
was hoped, would cope with the serious challenge to vital 
US security interests in the Far East in general, and in 
South Vietnam in particular. During the development of this 
policy, Communist China was seen ever more clearly as the 
principal threat to US interests in the area. Necessarily, 
therefore, in the preparation of the policy, how to deal 
with Communist China tended to dominate the consideration oF 
US policymakers. The basic decision made in the approved 
policy statement was to halt the Spread of communism in the 
rar East and, if possible, to roll it back. 


In a sense, the policy toward Indochina was developea 
as a corollary to the broad and basic policy. But it was 
Indochina, and especially South Vietnam, that was perceived 
aS a seriously endangered area that would require substantial 
heip if it was to serve as a bulwark against further 


24. This Study was not completed and approved by the 
National Security Council until March 1957 (NSC 570171 ; 
8 Mar 57). | 

25. (TS) NSC Action No. 1295; 5 Jan 55. (TS) Memo, 
ActgSecDef to CICS et al., "Current U.S. Policy Toward:the 
Far East--NSC 5429/5," 30 Dec 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48 ) 
sec 90. (TS) Memo, ExecSecy, NSC to NSC, "Current U.S. 
Policy Toward the Far East," 6 Jan 55, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 1. 
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communist inroads, and even during the months that the 
policy was under consideration, the situation in South 
Vietnam had deteriorated so rapidly that the United States 
was forced to act without benefit. of an approved policy. 
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| CHAPTER II 
: 
; | 
| THREE TROUBLED MONTHS--August-October 1954 


i The summer and autumn of 1954, one of the most crucial 
‘periods in Indochinese jhistory, was a time of turmoil, ` 
, political instability, land strife. Although Laos and 
l Cambodia achieved a measure of stability, South Vietnam 
_ became embroiled in civil conflict. Plans for political, 
economic, and military jreform were lost in the anarchy sur- 
a rounding the South Vietnamese Government of Premier | 
4 Ngo Dinh Diem. French land US authorities had not been able 
to agree upon what measures ought to be adopted. The VNA 
a was still prevented by politics from extending the authority - 
| of the Saigon government to the countryside. Hordes of > 
refugees poured in from North Vietnam, clogging inadequate 
7 reception facilities. The Viet Minh were gaining strength 
| in the south. By mid-November, when President Eisenhower 
sent General J. Lawton Collins to Indochina in a renewed 
effort to save Vietnam,| the crisis was in its third month, 
and there appeared to be little chance of retaining South 
Vietnam in the e aia camp. : 


" Political Turmoil 


| The Vietnamese political scene, in the period after 
| the Geneva Conference, was a tangle of conflicting power 
groups, each Struggling: for dominance in postwar Vietnam. 
Ap Except for US support, the Diem Government stood alone. 
zs The Cao Dai and Hoa Hao politico-religious sects and the 
: Binh Xuyen organization Sought Diem's downfall because of 
his refusal to face "political reality," that is, the 
j traditional Oriental prerogative of governmental officials 
| to enrich themselves at! public expense. The Chief of Staff 
of the VNA, General Nguyen Van Hinh, led a camarilla of : 
ambitious young officers who, championing the restoration of 
| public order, began laying plans for a coup d'etat. Other 
= prominent but unaffiliated politicians such as Nguyen Van Tam, 
Nguyen Van Xuan, and Tran Van Huu intrigued with both the 
| army and the sects in an attempt. to regain positions of 
| power. It was no secret that Chief of State Bao Dai, who 
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was living on the French Riviera, was strongly opposed to 
the Diem government. Bao Dai's plush living in France was 
Largely financed by the sects and the Binh Xuyen, and he no 
doubt realized that he stood a good chance of being deposed $ 
as Chief of State if Diem called a constituent assembly. Eg 


Diem's immediate problem, however, was to cope with i 
his local opponents, for they represented widespread me 
political strength. Possessing no organized following of oe 
his own, Diem was compelled to negotiate with them. The “2 
sects and the Binh Xuyen in August offered to participate _ 
in Diem's government, but on terms that would have reduced [ 
the Prime Minister to a figurehead. Diem's counterproposails, 
on the other hand, would have. given the sects no real measure 
of power. In the deadlock that followed, the sects began to 
collaborate with General Hinh to devise a plan for supplant- 
ing Diem by a military dictatorship. Both General Paul Ely, 
French Commissioner-General, and US Ambassador Donald H. 
Heath brought pressure to bear on Diem, the sects, and. Hinh 
to moderate their demands and patch together a coalition 
government that could begin the work of A a eoe refugee 
resettlement, and constitutional reform. 


These efforts by General Ely and Ambassador Heath were 
offset by France's lack of enthusiasm for Prime Minister 
Diem. The French were enraged by Diem's militant Franco- 
phobia. Like the Hinh coterie, they pointed to Diem's 
seeming inability to restore order as evidence of his unsuit- 
ability. General Ely, although personally convinced that 4 
Diem had to be replaced, apparently worked sincerely, if 
reluctantly, with Ambassador Heath to prevent Diem's downfail. 
Some of General Ely's subordinates, however, secretly | 
encouraged both Hinh and the sects to overturn the Diem 
regime. Ambassador Heath reported that, although he did not 
doubt the "impartiality and integrity /ot7 General Ely," it 7 
was clear that other French officers were giving "quiet i 
encouragement if not unofficial support" to General Hinh. 
Moreover, the administrators at the “operating level in 
Paris," as well as "most French officials" in Saigon, wished i 
either to unseat Diem as quickly as possible or to load his 


T. (S) Msgs, Saigon 460 to State, 6 Aug 54, DA IN 77122; | 
580, 14 Aug 54; 751, 26 Aug 54; 758, 26 Aug 54, DA IN 81273. ae 
(C) Msgs, Saigon 515 to State, 10 Aug 54; 601, 16 Aug 54, [ 
DA IN 78405; 733, 25 Aug 54, DA IN 80878. 
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government with pro-French individuals who would destroy 
its authority and appeal.2 


The French persistently sought to convince the US 
Government. that Diem should be given a figurehead role, 
with actual authority vested in a stronger person, Tam, 
Xuan, Huu, Prince Buu Loc and Prince Buu Hoi were all 
mentioned. But none of the French candidates was acceptable 
to the United States, because of past identification with 
either France or the Viet Minh. ‘The name most persistently 
put forward was that of Nguyen Van Tam, father of General 
Hinh and former Interior Minister, whose repressive police 
techniques had kept order in Saigon and thus endeared him 
to the French. The. campaign in behalf of Tam reached a 
climax in mid-September when Diem complained that Deputy 
Commissioner-General Jean Daridan had demanded that Tambe 
taken into the government and implied that, otherwise, Diem 
would be out “in /a7 matter of days." Ambassador Heath 
reported the allegation to Washington, and the Department of 
State registered an official protest with Premier Mendes- 
France personally. The Premier denied. knowledge of pressure 
in favor of Tam but agreed to instruct Saigon to "go easy." 
French advocacy of Tam, however, did not abate in Succeeding 
months, | 


By early September,-the political atmosphere in Saigon 
had become so highly charged that a break in the deadlock 
clearly had to come soon. It came on 10 September. One of 


‘Diem's agents had infiltrated a General Staff meeting where 


plans for a coup d'etat were being drafted. His report 
confirmed Diem's Suspicions, and the Prime Minister arrested 
two of the ringleaders, Colonel Lan and Captain Giai. Couch- 
ing his protest as a thinly veiled. threat, Hinh demanded 

that the two officers be reinstated. This so incensed Diem 


2. (TS) Msgs, Saigon 1036 to State, 16 Sep 54; 1204, 
24 Sep 54, 3 | 
3. (S) Msgs, Saigon 370 to State, 29 Jul 54; 759, 27 
Aug 54. (S) Msgs, Paris 598 to State, 12 Aug 54; 781, 23 
Aug 54; 873, 30 Aug 54, (C) Msg, Paris 849 to State, 28 
Aug 54. (S) Msg, State 934 to Saigon, 8 Sep 54. (S) Msgs, 
Saigon 1059 to State; 1061: 1076; 17 Sep 54. (TS) Msg, 
State 997 to Paris, 17 Sep 54. (TS) Msg, Paris 1171 to 
State, 18 Sep 54. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1122 to State, 20 Sep 54. 
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that he summarily removed Hinh from command of the army and 
ordered him out of the country. Diem had moved boldly, but 
without carefully laying plans for subsequent action. He 
appointed General Nguyen Van Vy to fill the post vacated by 
Hinh, but Vy temporized and finally refused. Diem then 
placed Vy on inactive status and instructed Colonel Ho Thong 
Minh to assume command. When Minh refused, Diem could find 
no other available officer whom he considered sufficiently 
loyal to the government to hold the important position. As 


a last resort, Le Ngoc Chan, the civilian Secretary of State 


for Defense, took over Hinh's duties in addition to his own. 
Hinh, with direct orders to go abroad on a "study mission,” 
procrastinated and at length barricaded himself in his home. 
Fully equipped infantry and a number of armored vehicles were 
brought in "to protect him from the President." Diem with- 
drew into Norodom Palace and strengfhened the palace guard. 
Again the situation was deadlocked. 


Diem's mishandling of Hinh's ouster gave the General 
an opportunity to present the conflict as an attack by the 
government on the integrity of the army. Hinh was soon 
explaining that, although he would be happy to take a 
vacation in France, he could not leave without turning his 
command over to a qualified officer whom the army trusted. 
Besides, he asserted, the situation was no longer in his 
control. He had become a "moral prisoner" of the army. 
Judging his hand strong enough, he appealed to Bao Dai to 
intervene by discharging Diem and constituting a government 
that could restore order. General Ely, Ambassaoar Heath, 
and Lieutenant General John W. O'Daniel, Chief, MAAG2 | 


Msgs, Saigon 933 to State, 9 Sep 54; 953, 954, 


Fr. (3) 
10 Sep 54. TS) Msgs, Saigon 971 to State, 11 Sep 54; 1076, 


17 Sep 54. (U) Msg, Saigon 1107 to State, 19 Sep 54, DA IN 
645055. 7 
5. The US Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) 

Indochina, was established in the summer of 1950 to provide 
assistance to the forces of France and the Associated States 


in Indochina. LTG John W. O'Daniel was appointed Chief, MAAG 


Indochina, in April 1954. Between 1950 and mid-1954, the 
United States provided approximately $2.753 billion in mili- 
tary assistance to the French and native troops, almost 


completely re-equipping them with modern weapons and vehicles. 
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Indochina, used all of their persuasive powers to prevent 
Hinh from acting rashly, and to influence the Premier to 
i moderate his position enough to adopt a compromise that 
would save face for Hinh.t aii 


- Fortunately for Diem, the Hinh crisis haq been accompa- l 
nied by increasing disposition of the sects to participate 

= in the government. They had been unable to agree among 

j themseives on a formula for dividing control of a new 
administration, and Ambassador Heath had left little doubt 
that precipitate action might jeopardize the flow of US 

: | aid. As a result, the sects had moderated their demands 

Ss and begun negotiating with Diem. Agreement in principle was 
reached early in September, although at the last minute the 

pro Binh Xuyen withdrew rather than share authority with the | 

i two sects. By 21 September, the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao were on 

| the verge of entering the government. | 


- But at this critical juncture, a Cao Dai functionary 

a reported to Ambassador Heath that General Raoul salan, > o 
Deputy Commander in Chief, French Union Forces, had called 

| in the sects and declared that General Le Van Vien, Binh 

| Xuyen leader, had received a mandate from Bao Dai to form a 

government led by the Binh Xuyen, and that France and the 

United States had accepted this Solution. From Diem came 

intelligence that General Salan had threatened the sects with 

termination of their subsidies8 if. they joined the govern- 

ment, and that Deputy Commissioner General Daridan was 

i reported to be exerting "heavy pressure" on the sects not 

Z to participate. A Hoa Hao officer "wistfully" remarked to 
Ambassador Heath that General Ely had counseled them to 
cooperate with the Prime Minister, and General Salan had 

| advised them to the contrary. As a result they were "dizzy" 


- (TS) Msgs, Saigon 1036 to State; 1043, 16 Sep 54; 
1119, 19 Sep 54. (S) Msg, Saigon 1250 to State, 27 Sep 54, 
i DA IN 87877; 1278, 30 Sep 54, DA IN 88724 (1 Oct 54). (T9) 
f yee Indochina MG 3228 A to CJCS, 22 Sep 54, DA IN 
30. | 


P T. (S) Msg, Saigon 794 to State, 29 Aug 54. 

| 8. In return for cooperation, often purely nominal, 
France had for some time given the Cao. Dai, the Hoa Hao, 

: and the Binh Xuyen Subsidies of money and equipment. 
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Ambassador Heath assured the sects that the United States 
aad not changed its attitude toward Diem. on 24 September 
Diem announced the inclusion in his Cabinet of Cao Dai and 
Hoa Hao representatives, and rumors of an impending military 
coup spread through Saigon as VNA troops clashed with Diem's 
palace guard.9 | | | 


The Washington Conference 
Against this background French and US negotiators met 


in Washington on 27 September to find a solution to the / 
political tangle in Saigon and to work out military and 


' fiscal problems. General Ely and Ambassador Heath flew to 


Washington to participate. No sooner had they departed from 
Saigon than Bao Dai intervened in the crisis by ordering 
Diem to take Generals Hinh, Xuan, and Vien into his govern- 
ment. Diem stalled and Ne CobaaL ce while his future was 
determined in Washington.1¥ : | 


The cross-purposes at which France and.the United 
States had been working in Vietnam pointed clearly to the 
need for developing a unified approach to Vietnamese politi- 
cal problems. On their part, the French were anxious to 
obtain a US commitment for financial support of the French 
Expeditionary Corps (FEC),11: as well as an indication of US 
plans for future aid programs to the three Associated States. 
The United States sought, as its principal objective in the 
Washington talks, to reach agreement with France on a politi- 
cal program for Vietnam. In the view of US Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, if no such agreement were reached, there 
would be "no point in our discussing further aid."1¢ 


5, (TS) Msgs, Saigon 1150 to State; 1154, 21 Sep 54; 
1162, 22 Sep 54; 1185, 23 Sep 54. (S) Msg, Saigon 1231 to 
State, 25 Sep 54, DA IN 87675. (U) Msg, Saigon 1226 to State, 
25 Sep 54, DA IN 647750. | 

10. (OUO) Msg, Saigon 1286 to State, 1 Oct 54, DA IN 
88899. (S) Msgs, Saigon 1313 to State, 2 Oct 54; 1321, 
4 Oct 54. a a | 

11. About 177,000 men of the FEC were stationed in Indo- 
china at the close of the Geneva Conference. l 

12. (TS) Dept of State, Briefing Session Summary, 27 Sep 
54, ELaC Memo 15, 4-Oct 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 14. 
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During the conference, M. Guy La Chambre, Minister for 
Relations with the Associated States, and Under Secretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith discussed at length the 
relative merits of the various personalities on the Vietna- 
mese political scene. Minister La Chambre favored a plan 
whereby Prince Buu Loc, a member of Bao Dai's entourage, 
would be designated the representative of Bao Dai and sent 
to Saigon to form a new government. Secretary smith insisted 
however, that Diem had to be fully supported by the United 
States and France. The United States, he explained, felt 
that Bao Dai, although he Should be constitutionally deposed 
at a more propitious time in the future, now ought to be 
persuaded to intervene in behalf of Diem. To attain this. 


3 


. end, the United States suggested that Ambassador Heath and 


General Ely fly. to Cannes. and impress upon the Chief of 
State that the United States and France had determined to. 


back Diem. Minister La Chambre finally agreed to the US 
plan.13 i 


The French were obviously reluctant to insist strongly 
that Diem .be replaced, for too intransigent an attitude 
might have prejudiced US financial Support of the FEC. .The 
United States had stopped paying FEC expenses incurred after 
the cease-fire, and the French were very. anxious to have the 
flow of dollars resumed. France had declared in August that 
lt could not reasonably be expected to continue to provide 
manpower for the defense of Southeast. Asia unless US | 
financial assistance were continued.14 Most US authorities 
believed that the presence of the FEC in Indochina was 
necessary until indigenous forces could be developed, and 
that France would probably withdraw.the FEC if the United 
States refused to contribute to its upkeep. The United 
States had determined, however, to make no definite promises 


: Dept of State, ELaC D-1/1, "Establishment and 
Maintenance of a Stable Anti-Communist Government of 
Vietnam," 23 Sep 54; ELaC D-1/3, "Other Major Political 
Questions, Draft Minute of Understanding," 27 Sep 54; (TS) 
ELaC VM-1, "Minutes of Opening Political Session . ree g 
30 Sep 54; (S) ELaC Memo 16 "Minute of Understanding," 4 Oct 
54; CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 14, (TS) Msgs, State 1298 
to Saigon, 30 Sep 54; 1327, 1 Oct 54. 

14. (S) Msg, State 737 to Paris, 28 Aug 54, 
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until Fremch intentions could be assessed and until the 
matter was considered further within the US Government.15 

At the Washington Conference, M. La Chambre stated 
that the FEC would be’ reduced from its current force of 
175,000 to 100,000 by the end of 1955. Under this plan, . 
the financial requirement: during 1955 would total approxi- 
mately $500,000,000, of which France could afford only 
$170,000,000. The United States, the French thought, should 
furnish about $330,000,000 to make up the difference. In 
reply, Foreign Operations Administrator Harold Stassen | 
pointed out that Congress had appropriated FEC support funds 
before the armistice and for the express purpose of winning 
the Indochinese war. This objective was no longer attain- 
able. No answer, he added, could be given until about 1 
December, for Congress had to be consulted before new commit- 
ments. were made. 1l 


Of more immediate concern to the United States was the 
problem of obtaining French agreement to the principle of 
direct aid to the Indochinese countries. Not only would 
the objectives of the United States be best served if the. 
indochinese people could distinguish between French and Us 
activities, but the provision of US aid through French 
channels was inconsistent with the independent status of tne 
three countries. For these reasons the principle of direct 
aid had been adopted by the National Security Council and 
written into the Mutual Security Act by Congress.17/ 


The French, when informed by Secretary Dulles in August 
that the United States intended to alter its aid procedures, 


| 15. (Sf Dept of State, ElLac D-3/1, "U.S. Financial 
Assistance to French Union Forces in Indochina M Out 


eo ee e § 
Sep 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 14. 

16. (TS) Dept of State, ELac VM-1, "Minutes.of Opening 
Political Session . . . ," 30 Sep 54; ELac VM-3, "Minutes of 
Economic Session of Franco-American Bilateral Talks E 
2 Oct 54; same file. 

ae tS Msg, State 610 to Paris, 18 Aug 54, same file, 
sec 81. S) Dept of State, ELac D-1/2, "U.S. Relations with 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam," 23 Sep 54, same file, BP pt 14. 
(S) Dept of State "A U.S. Policy for Post-Armistice Indo- 
china," 12 Aug 54. : : | l 
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had objected Strongly. Direct aid, they asserted, would 
violate the Geneva Agreements and would needlessly provoke 
the Chinese communists. Furthermore, the French believed 
that permitting the Indochinese any greater control over 
. expenditure of aid funds would promote waste, graft, and 
corruption, and intensify the political Struggle. As US 


Ambassador to France, 
point, the French 


C. Douglas Dillon, summed up this view- 


are convinced that if the Vietnamese are given, 
without restriction, an erector set with all 


the parts for a 


ten story building they will 


end up with a one story cabin and the remaining 
parts will either be sold or end up in the 
pockets of the builders. On the other hand if 
the parts are handed out with care and super- 
vision, a well-built five Story building will 
emerge after many trials and tribulations. 
Furthermore, the French believe that their past 
sacrifices on behalf of Vietnam and their obli- 
gation as a member of /the7 French Union dictate 
that they Should be thé construction super- 


visor, +t 


At the Washington Conference, Minister Ia Chambre 
advanced a plan whereby aid would be administered jointly by 


Franco-American commi 
for Laos, Cambodia, a 
Ely and would not inc 
States. Each committ 


ttees. These organizations, one each 
nd Vietnam, would be headed by General 
lude representatives of the Associated 
ee would serve, said M. Ta Chambre, as a 


"U.S.-French brain trust." Under Secretary of State Smith 


was inclined to accep 
‘colleagues, principal 
Robertson and Counsei 
that this procedure c 
with the Associated 8S 
promise wording, for 
was proposed by Under 


t the La Chambre plan, but his 

ly Assistant secretary of State Walter 
lor Douglas MacArthur II, pointed out 
ontradicted the US policy of dealing 
vates on a basis of equality. A com- 
insertion in a Minute of Understanding, 
Secretary Smith and accepted by 


M. La Chambre. It stated: "Such /aid7 programs will be 


planned and closely c 
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effectiveness douen appropriate machinery established in. 
agreement with interested governments.” -This wording, said 
Secretary Smith, could mean some form of tripartite organi- 
zation, and he hoped it would be interpreted as such.1 


This substitution of vague language for definite agree- 
ment failed to put France on notice that the United States 
was opposed to French participation in the distribution of 
US assistance. Minister La Chambre returned to Paris con- 
vinced that the United States had consented to a form of 
tripartite control. Mr. Robertson, however, later advised 
Secretary Dulles that no real understanding had been achieved 
on how aid funds were to be ae aue as 


South Vietnam: Continuing Political Deadlock 


Prime Minister Diem, confronted on the eve of the 
Washington Conference with Bao Dai's directive to take Xuan, 
Hinh, and Vien into his government, negotiated with the three 
generals in an effort to play for time. In accordance with 
the agreement reached in Washington that France and the United 
States would continue to support Diem, Ambassador Heath ana 
General Ely flew to Cannes for a talk with Bao Dai. As a 
result of their representations, the Chief of State withdrew 
his ultimatum to Diem, and instructed Xuan, Hinh, and Vien to 
cooperate with the Premier. Although the crisis was tempo- 
rarily eased, Diem was still in a precarious position. A 
mistake could trigger a revolt of the National Army and the Binh 
Xuyen Surete in Saigon. The military forces of the sects, 
which were now supporting Diem, would be of little help, for 
they were dispersed throughout the provinces. Each day 
brought fresh rumors that the army was planning to strike on 
the following day.¢cl 


TS) Dept of State, ELac MC-2, "Memorandum of Con- 
versation, Smith-La Chambre Meeting, September 29, 1954," 
6 Oct 54, same file. 

20. (TS) Dept of State, ELaC Memo 20, "Report to the 
Secretary of State on Franco-American Bilateral Talks 
October 8, 1954," 22 Oct 54, same file. 

21. (TS) Msg, State 1194 to Paris for Heath, 1 Oct 54. 
(S) Msgs, Paris 1413 from Heath to State, 4 Oct Bhs Saigon 
1361 to State, 7 Oct 54. 
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In this explosive atmosphere, Diem became more inflexible. 
Despite the repeated advice of Ambassador Heath and General 
Ely to move with extreme caution, Diem insisted that Hinh 
leave the country immediately. But Hinh had now Joined 
with Vien and Xuan in a Seemingly unshakable coalition that 
pressed exorbitant demands upon the Prime Minister. Hinh 
refused to surrender command of the army, Xuan was still 
determined to become Vice President and Defense Minister and | 
Vien contended that the Binh Xuyen should control the Ministry 
of the Interior. Diem's acceptance of these demands would 
have reduced his role to that of a figurehead. Diem 
attempted to sow dissension among the three generals, but 
failed. Each time he offered 4 compromise the triumvirate 
raised its demands. The situation became increasingly tense, 
with all evidence pointing to an army coup on 13 October, 
Ambassador Heath and General Ely summoned Hinh and warned him 
that resort to violence would cause a Suspension of US aid. 
Thereafter the threat of an uprising declined Slightly, but 
the problem of the three generals remained to torment Diem, 22 


in the provinces, meanwhile, conditions Steadily grew 
worse aS a result of the prolonged paralysis of the govern- 
ment. Minister La Chambre, returning to France from a visit 
to Indochina, declared that the Viet Minh in Annam were 
openly exerting their influence, were cool, competent, 
assured, and acting like conquerors. Local Vietnamese 
officials were inefficient and powerless., Deputy Commissioner 
Daridan thought there was no possibility of retaining Annam, 
and that emphasis should be directed instead to saving 
Cochin-China. Ambassador Heath journeyed to Annam and con- 
firmea Daridan's pessimistic report. 


In Cochin-Chine, communist strength was less Obvious, 
but the French suspected that large numbers of Viet Minh 
troops had cached their arms and blended with the population. 
As the Viet Minh armies withdrew, the armies of the Cac Dai 
and Hoa Hao rapidly moved in to establish themselves in time 
to levy duties on the rice crop. Although the sects were 
cooperating in the Saigon government, open warfare was 


Msgs, Saigon 1330 to State, 5 Oct 54; 1382, 8 


22., (3) 
Oct 54; 1397, 10 Oct 54; 1434; 13 Oct-54; 1487, 18 Oct 54; 


1493, 19 Oct 54 

23. (S) Msg, Saigon 1513 to State, 21 Oct 54, DA IN 
ae le Oct 54). (TS) Msg, Paris 1807 to State, 28 
OCT 54, | 
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reported between them for control of the provinces. A 
"usually reliable Hoa Hao source" informed Ambassador Heath 
that at least one battle between Hoa Has and Cao Dai troops 
naa been deliberately engineered by the local French com- 
mander. The French, said Ambassador Heath's confidant, were 
following a "divide and rule" policy and were trying to 
create discorc between the sects in feces to weaken their 
cooperation in che Diem government. 


The VNA, involved in politics, poorly trained, and 
heavily dependent upon French leadership, could not bring 
order to the rural areas. The US Military Attache at Saigon 


reported that the VNA had shown itself incapable of perform- 
ing even minor police actions without French staff and 


logistical support. One operation, originally conceived 
entirely as a Vietnamese project, after much confusion had 
to be planned and executed by a French colonial infantry 
regiment. French Union troops were thus brought into action 
against Vietnamese nationals, an eventuality France had 
wished to avoid. 


Little could be accomplished in the provinces until the 
political stalemate in Saigon was broken. Diem's cause 
received an appreciable stimulus in mid October with the 
publication in the United States of the Mansfield Report, 
which was expected to have great influence on Congress and 
the Department of State. United States Senator Mike Mans- 
field had visited Vietnam early in October. Upon his return 
he had written an analysis of the situation in Indochina. 
"The political issue in south Vietnam," declared Senator 
Mansfield, 


is not Diem as an individual but rather the 


program for which he stands. It is unlikely 
that any independent non-Communist government 


Msg, Saigon 1513 to State, 21 Oct 54, DA IN 


ae) Cam (S 
93686 (22 Oct 54). (C) Msg, Saigon 1571 to State, 25 Oct 54. 


(S) r maa 2007 to State, 29 Nov 54. 

(C) Msg, USARMA Saigon MC 817-54 to CSUSA, 14 Oct 
54, a IN 98990 (15 Oct a4)» CCS 092 Asia (6-25- 48 j sec 84, 
(3) Msg, USARMA Saigon MC 825-54 to DA, 23 Oct 54, DA IN 
94015, same file, sec 86. (S) Ms Saigon 1513 to State, 
21 Oct 54, DA IN 93686 (22 et Loe 
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can survive in Vietnam, let alone recover 

the Vietminh-held areas unless it represents 

genuine nationalism, unless it is prepared 

to deal effectively with corruption, and 

unless it demonstrates a concern in advancing 

the welfare.of the Vietnamese people. 


Ngo Dinh Diem offered the best chance of filling this 


prescription, thought the Senator. Should Diem be forced 


out of office, it was improbable that new leadership 
dedicated to these principles could be found. Senator Mans- 
field's conclusion, therefore, was that if the Diem govern- 
ment fell, “the United States should consider an immediate 


_. Suspension of all aid to Vietnam and the French Union forces 


there, except that of a- humanitarian nature, preliminary to 


a complete reappraisal of our present policies in Free 
Vietnam. "2 : 


The Mansfield Report produced noteworthy reactions in 
both South Vietnam and France. In South Vietnam, the 
“unfortunate Mansfield statement," as Xuan termed it, had a 
moderating effect both upon Diem's opponents and upon French 
officialdom. On the other hand Diem and his Supporters were 
"jubilant" and the Prime Minister became more uncompromising. 
In France, where Diem had long since been given up as a lost 
cause, Paris officials felt the Mansfield formula violated 
the decision at the Washington Conference to support an 
alternate if Diem failed. Factions advocating conciliation 
of the Viet Minh pointed out that Senator Manfield's obser- 
vations merely reinforced their own arguments. The United 
States, if it followed the Senator's recommendations, would 
withdraw should Diem fall; Diem, they believed, could not 
possibly succeed; therefore, France should start "betting on 
/the7 Viet Minh to win /the7 race ,"e7/ 


The Mansfield Report was followed closely by 2 crash 


program designed by the National Security Council to stabilize 
the Diem regime. When the National security Council met on 


26. "Report of Senator Mike Mansfield on a Study Mission 
to Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos," 15 Oct 54, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 
S. Com on Foreign Relations, pp. 11, 14. 

27. (C) Msg, Saigon 1478 to State, 17 Oct 54, DA IN 
92546. (S) Msg, Saigon.1501 to State, 20 oct 54. (C) Msg, 
Paris 1608 to State, 16 Oct 54. . 
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22 October, the Diem-Hinh conflict was in its fortieth day, 
with no end in sight and the Viet Minh promising to win South 
VYietram by default unless prompt and vigorous actions were 
taken., The NSC decision was followed on the same day by 
instructions to Ambassador Heath to deliver a letter from 
President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Diem, reiterating US 
Support and offering to begin discussions immediately on a 
program of direct economic and military assistance to South 
Vietnam. Ambassador Heath also was authorized to acquaint 
French and Vietnamese officials with the US attitude, and tc 
work out with General Ely a plan for neutralizing the 
opposition of Generals Hinh, Xuan, and.Vien. A joint State- 
Defense message, also of 22 October, repeated for both 
Ambassador Heath and General. O'Daniel the US policy to sup- 
port Diem and directed them to begin a crash program to 
improve the loyalty and effectiveness of the Vietnamese armed 
forces. To accomclish this task, all the assets of the US 
Government in Vietnam would be available. Ambassador Dillion, 
in Paris, was instructed to present the French with the US 
program and to suggest that France had ngh been giving Diem 
all the support of whích it was capable. 


This crash program and, in particuiar, the charge that 
France had. fallen short in its support of Diem had an 
electric effect upon the French. Minister La Chambre replied 
that the President's letter to Diem, offering to work out 
immediate procedures of direct aid, was a clear-cut violation 
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#8 of the Washington Agreement. Under Secretary Smith, recalled M. 


La Chambre, had distinctly agreed to tripartite distribution 
of assistance funds. Moreover, the accusation that France 

had not been.working actively to consolidate the. Diem regime 
was not only untrue, but a direct reflection upon himself, 
General Ely, and the honor of the French Government. Although 
convinced that Diem was leading Vietnam to disaster, Minister 
La Chambre declared that France was still willing to support 
him. "We prefer to lose in Vietnam with the U.S. rather 

than to win without them," said the Minister. "We would 
rather support Diem knowing he is going to lose and thus keep 


— oo. (TS) Msgs, State TODUL 14 to Paris; State 1678 to 
Saigon and Paris; 22 Oct 54. The President's letter had been 
drafted in August and a copy made available to the French, 
but delivery had been held up pending clarification of the 
Vietnamese political situation. (TS) Msg, Jt State-Defense 
(State 1679) to Paris and Saigon, 22 Oct 54 
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Franco-U.S. solidarity than to pick someone: who could retain 
Vietnam for the free world if this meant breaking Franco-U.§ 
solidarity, "29 Aa | 


Upon learning of this conversation, secretary Dulles 
drafted a formal: message to Premier Mendes-France. The 
United States, said the Secretary, considered the crash pro- 
gram "as being in furtherance of the understandings reached 
at Washington." In addition, although the United States had 
not "the slightest idea of questioning the good faith of the 
French Government," the fact remained that "many French 
officials have not concealed their belief that Diem has 
failed . . . and that he should be replaced." The result 
of this attitude was the “impasse in Saigon." Minister 
La Chambre received Mr. Dulles' message "with little comment. 
He did, however, suggest a "way out of the mess." Tam, he 
thought should be made Minister of: the Interior in Diem's 
government, for "Here is a man who knows how to fight Com- 
munists."30 © : 


The indignation in Paris notwithstanding, Ambassador 
Heath and General O'Daniel, in Saigon, devised a comprehen- 
sive plan, with political, economic, and military3! courses 
of action, to put the NSC decisions into effect. The more 
important political features envisioned statements of mutual 
reconciliation by Diem and Hinh and Hinh's departure for 
France on a "study mission." Xuan was to be put aside and 
Vien taken into the government, although not in control of 
tne Interior Ministry. Diem was to effect a house-cleaning 
of his administration, and personally circulate among the 
people. In. the economic field, a general statement would be 
made declaring the government's Eres aon to inaugurate a 
comprenensive land reform program. 


The plan of action was based on three admittedly 
untested assumptions: that Diem could be persuaded to accept 
the Ambassador's proposals; that Hinh would carry out his. 


. (TS) Msgs, Paris 1718 to State, 24 Oct 54; 1736, 


30. (TS) Msgs, State 1565 to Paris, 29 Oct 54; Paris 
1835 to State; 1836; 30 Oct 54. , 

31. See Chapter III, p. 63. 

32. (S) Msg, Saigon. 1609 o State, 27 Oct 54. 
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promise, recently made to General O'Daniel, to give the 
government his loyal support; and that the French would 
cooperate, in fact as well as in name, at all echelons.--. 
None of these assumptions proved imucdlately valid. Dilem 
remained as stubborn as ever. Hinh continued his intrigues. 
There was no noticeable improvement of local French support. 
The crash program, as a result, made little headway. The 
political stalemate continued, the Diem government grew 
weaker, and communist influence spread through the country- 
side. 3 


French Policy 


Aggravating the stalemate in Vietnam was the contra- 
dictory French policy toward Indochina. In formulating a 
policy, the Mendes-France government was apparently torn by 
factions striving toward conflicting objectives. Some 
members of the government wished to join with the United 
States in halting the spread of communism in Indochina and 
the rest of Southeast Asia. Others thought coexistence with 
the Viet Minh offered the only chance to protect French 
commerce, business, industry, and cultural institutions in 
North Vietnam. Still others were interested only in pre- 
serving the paramount position of France, and in blocking 
the growing influence of the United States, in South Vietnam. 
The French, however, had two strong incentives for adapting 
their policy to US ideas. They needed US financial support 
of the FEC, and they wished to avoid friction in Franco- | i 
American relations. France therefore subscribed, at the , = 
Washington Conference, to a four-point program to be under- 
taken in concert with the United States. First, France would 
"support the independence" of the Associated States. Second, 
within the limitations imposed by Geneva, France would "oppose 
the extension of /Viet Minh7 influence or control" in 
Indochina. Third, France would undertake, in cooperation 
with the United States, programs of economic and military 
assistance to strengthen the Associated States. Finally, g 
France would support Prime Minister Diem E a tore a j 
a strong anticommunist regime in South Vietnam. 3+" These 
principles were later reaffirmed in conversations held 


33. Ibid. : 
34. (S } Dept of State, ELaC Memo 16, "Minute of Under- 
standing," 4 Oct 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 14. 
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between President Eisenhower and Premier Mendes-France 
p in November. 


` France consistently professed its adherence to the 
zs policy adopted at the Washington Conference. Nonetheless, 
B the behavior of French officials frequently cast doubt on the : 
resolution with which the Mendes-France government intended 
7 to execute this policy. This behavior was nowhere more 
k evident to the United States than in France's. accommodative 
: attitude toward the new Viet Minh regime. 


French policy toward the Viet Minh can be explained | 

partly by a widespread belief in France that the Viet Minh. 
would inevitably win. all_of Vietnam despite French and US 

, efforts, and that the French economic and cultural investment 

: in Tonkin might not be lost if France approached the Viet Minh 
in a conciliatory fashion. Moreover, as Ambassador Dillon 

; reported in November, Premier Mendes-France had found in 

i; Vietnam a "situation ideally designed to test /the7 basis of 

. his fundamental political philosophy" of "peaceful coexist- 
ence," and his government had become increasingly "disposed 
to explore and consider a policy looking toward an eventual 

| peaceful North-South rapprochement" on terms favorable to the 
Viet Minh.35 


| As a result of this thinking, the French insisted upon 

: what some US diplomats thought an overly strict interpretation 
of the Vietnam Agreement. There was strong sentiment in the 

j Department of State for avoiding at all costs the projected 

; 1956 elections in Vietnam. This purpose could be accomplished 
without great difficulty since the armistice provisions govern- 
ing elections were extremely vague. In addition, South 

| Vietnam had not been a party to the Geneva Agreements and was 
therefore not pledged to conduct elections. The French, now- 

ever, were unalterably opposed to any policy that might be 

| construed, even remotely, as a violation of Geneva. The 

: - French would accept the results of general elections, thought 
Ambassador Dillon, "however academic that exercise may | 

| eventually prove to be." Premier Mendes-France had declared 

S publicly that France intended to demand elections and abide 
by the results, and Minister La Chambre had stated that, if 

i Ho Chi Minh won by a majority of a eS vote, France would 

I. permit him to have all of Vietnam, 30°” 


| Msg, Paris 2080 to State, 15 Nov 54. 
36. Ibid. (S) Msg, Saigon 1611 to State, 27 Oct 54. 
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The influence of the proponents of coexistence was 
apparent, for example, in the disnatch to Hanoi of Jean 
3ainteny, who had negotiated the March 1946 accords with 
the DRV. 37 M. Sainteny was charged with working out agree- 
ments with the Viet Minh for protection of French interests 
in Tonkin. Although his terms of reference contemplated 
purely consular activities, Sainteny's mission could not 
help but have political overtones, especially in view of his 
past C in behalf of rapprochement with the Viet 
Minh. 3 l 


= The Sainteny Mission greatly disturbed General Ely. He 
confided to Ambassador Heath his fear that Sainteny would 
soon tire of°a dull consular role and begin to promote 
political friendship and cooperation with North Vietnam. 
General Ely declared that he would have been much happier 
had Paris sent a "stupid type of consular officer" rather 
than a man of Sainteny's "active stripe." Seriously con- 
cerned over the evident duplicity of French policy, he flew 
to France to learn just what Paris intended to do. There 
he informed Premier Mendes-France that he was not disposed 
to retain his assignment if French policy, as reflected by 
the Sainteny Mission, was to play a "double game" in North 
and South Vietnam with the intention of eventually backing 
the side that came out on top. The Premier gave General Ely 
unqualified assurance that the policy of the French Govern- 
ment was to give maximum support to anticommunist elements 
in South Vietnam and to do everything possible to contribute 
to the success of these elements in. the 1956 elections. 
Placated, the General returned to Saigon, but there was no 
perceptible change in French policy.3 


37. See (TS-GP 1) JCS Hist Div, History of the Indo- 
china Incident, 1940-1954, pp. 102-103. 

TS) Msg, Paris 646 to State, 15 Aug 54. (S) Msg, 
Saigon hol to State, 8 Aug 54. 

39. (C) Msg, Saigon 795 to State, 29 Aug 54. (S) Msgs, 
Saigon 507 to State, 10 Aug 54; 721, 24 Aug 54. (TS) Msg, 
Paris 646 to State, 15 Aug 54. Amb. Dillon reported on 20 
October a conversation with Jacques Raphael-Leygues, French 
Union Counsellor and reputedly a member of the Mendes-France 
"brain-trust" on Indochinese affairs. Sainteny, said 
Raphael-Leygues, had convinced the government that South 
Vietnam was doomed and shat the "only possible means of 


salvaging anything was to play Viet Minh game and woo Viet 
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M. Sainteny's efforts to safeguard French economic 
interests led, in December, to an agreement with Ho Chi Minh 
permitting French enterprise to carry or without discrimi- 
nation. On the surface the agreement appeared to be an 
important concession, but French businessmen in. Indochina 
were not optimistic. They pointed ‘out that, although Ho had 
guaranteed freedom of operation without discrimination, he 
had insisted that French enterprises be regulated by Viet 
Minh legislation. The communists could thus do as they 
pleased with French business merely by passing appropriate 
legislation. Ho had granted the right to sell freely in the- 
Tonkinese market and to transfer profits to the franc zone. 
But the Viet Minh piaster had no value outside the communist 
orbit, and no purpose would be served by transfer. Most 
French concerns decided that potential profits were not worth 
the risks, and they prepared to withdraw from North Vietnam. 
Sainteny nonetheless remained in Hanoi as France's "general 
delegate" to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 79 


Although at the Washington Conference the French had 
pledged themselves to Support the Diem government, the 
promise had been given with obvious reluctance. Officials 
in Saigon, receiving no authoritative leadership from Paris, 
not only persisted in their antagonism toward Diem, but 
worked more openly to undermine his regime. Paris continued 
its efforts to convince the United States that Diem ought to 
be replaced by men such as Tam, Xuan, or Vien, Diem, already 
recognized by the French as 4 Francophobe, added to French 
hostility toward his government by aa es ane with Sainteny's 
prospects for a settlement with Ho Chi Minh,4 


Minh away from Communist ties in hope of creating Titoist 
Vietnam which would cooperate with France and might even 

adhere to French Union." When the rift appeared between France 
and the United States over the government to be’ supported 

in Saigon, the French deferred to the United States in order 

to obtain financial Support of the FEC and to fix responsi- 
bility for eventual loss of South Vietnam on the United 

states. General Ely, said Raphael-Leygues, was not fully 

"au courant" with these facts and was “playing straight game 


of honestly cooperating with United States." (C) Msg, Paris 


1665 to State, 29 Oct 54, 


40. NY Times, 11 Dee 54, 3:73 12 Dec 54, 42:1. (C) Msgs, 
State 2413 to Saigon, 13 Dec 54; Paris 2542 to State, 14 Dec 
54, : 


41. (S) NIE 63-7-54, 23 Nov 54, pp. 4, 7-8. 
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Prince Buu Hoi, a member of Bao Dai's court, had in 
past years been friendly to the Viet Minh cause, and he 
quickly became the outstanding contender for Diem's job. [ 
By November, Buu Hoi had enlisted an impressive array of 
Supporters, and Ambassador Dillon reported that Premier 
Mendes-France and Minister La Chambre were inclined to favor E 
the Prince as an eventual alternate to Diem. Alarmed at the a 
proportions the Buu Hoi campaign was assuming, Secretary of 
state Dulles instructed Ambassador Dillon to inform the f 
French Government that "So far as Buu Hoi is concerned we 
can state that if he or a person of his political ideologies" 
were to replace Diem as Prime Minister "a basic re-examination 
of our present policy with respect to Viet-Nam would. be 
entailed." This declaration was received "without grace" in 
the French Foreign Office, and French officials continued to 
champion Buu Hoi. 


The conflicting currents of French policy put the United 
States at a disadvantage in dealing with France vis-a-vis 
Indochina. France repeatedly insisted that its policy was to 
oppose the extension of communism in Vietnam, but much 
evidence suggested that the Mendes-France government was 
reconciled to an all-communist Vietnam. France also insisted 
that it was fully supporting Diem, but officials in Saigon 
consistently gave support to his political enemies, while 
Giplomats in Paris advanced a galaxy of unacceptable oe 
dates for the consideration of the United States. | 


The Question of Independence 


Intricately involved in the French turmoil over Inao- 
china policy was the question of the independence of the 
Associated States. Prior to the Washington Conference, the 
United States, to the annoyance of the French, had made 
clear its interest in seeing France accord full independence 
to the three States, as promised at Geneva. France believed, 
said Ambassador Dillon, that the United States had an almost 
psychotic attachment to 'independence' without giving suf- 
ficient thought and attention to the practical problems and 
risks involved." This belief did not, however, deter Ambas- 
sador Dillon from pointing out that the United States woulda 
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Bw Msgs, Paris 1883 to State, 3 Nov 54; State 1737 
JE to Paris, 10 Nov 54; Paris 2018 to State, 11 Nov 54. 
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be more inclined to consider generous aid programs in Indo- 
china if France attacked the problem of independence immedi- 
ately and vigorously.*3. Specifically, France should satisfy - 
the nationalistic aspirations of the Vietnamese. Laos and 
Cambodia presented no particular difficulty. Both had 
recently. been granted independence, and although France had 
maintained considerable influence in. Laotian. affairs, the 
Cambodian government believed itself to be truly independent, 
and acted accordingly. e 


The policy of the Mendes-France government toward South 
Vietnam was, as Minister La Chambre expressed it, to grant 


_ total independence "without retaining anything in the back 


of /the7 bureau drawer." But this policy did not imply 
relaxation of the average Frenchman's resolute attachment to- 
the concept of the French Union. He believed that full 
Sovereígnty and membership in the Union were entirely com- 
patible, and he would sanction no policy that did not include 
Vietnam in the French Union.. The Union offered economic and 
commercial advantages, the trappings of world power, and the 
opportunity to advance French culture overseas. No French 
Government dared defy public opinion by permitting severance. 
of Union ties. Nevertheless, as the United States had pointed 
out at Geneva, any relationship that failed to recognize the 
right of South Vietnam to withdraw from the French Union was 
not true independence. : | 


An entirely new formula for granting independence to 
South Vietnam was now developed by the Mendes-France govern- 
ment, which planned to discard the treaty of independence 
initialied by the Laniel government in June 1954. Minister 
La Chambre, in explaining this Suprise move, declared that 
previous governments had followed a "terrible policy." They - 
nad negotiated basic treaties and then had attempted to hold 
back the attributes of Sovereignty by narrow interpretation 
of technical accords. Moreover, because of the partition of 
Vietnam, conclusion of a formal treaty might. give the | 
impression of creating a permanently divided country. The 
treaty was therefore to be replaced by a three-phase program. 
First, all possible technical services would be turned over 
to the Vietnamese immediately. Second, a four-power meeting 


: Msgs, Paris 366 to State, 27 Jul 54; 715, 
20 Aug 54. 
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would examine matters of common interest. Finally, any 
remaining French functions in Vietnam would be transferred 
&s soon after the four-power conference as possible.45 
Pursuant to the first phase of this program, General 
Ely transferred to Vietnam the direction of the port of Saigon, 
all local administrative and judicial functions, meteoro- 
logical services, and civil aviation. France retained, none- 
theless, an influential role in South Vietnam's. military 
affairs, and the FEC remained, in the eyes of the local 
population, a bar to genuine independence. Premier Mendes- 
France had promised to withdraw the FEC upon request. Accord- 
ingly, the Diem government in September asked Paris to evacu- 
ate the FEC by May 1956; in order. that South Vietnam might 
face nartTonal elections free of this symbol of French 
colonialism. 


Delegates from France and from each of the Associated 
States met in Paris on 26 August to reorganize the financial 
and economic relationship of the four countries to accord 
with the status of independence. The conferees decided to 
liquidate the Bank of Indochina and institute separate banks 
of issue and separate currencies. For the time being, how- 
ever, each State would retain the piaster as the unit of 
currency, with the same rate of exchange with the franc as 
earlier. As the United States had urged, the delegates did 
not link the piaster to the Viet Minh currency. Furthermore, 
Premier Diem assured the United States that no exchange l~ 
relationship would be established. The four-power customs 
union was abolished, leaving France to negotiate bilateral 
accords with each State for epecnet economic privileges as 
a member of the French Union. 


Although agreement on breaking up the quadripartite 
organizations came quickly, the conference dragged on for 
four months. Cambodians and Vietnamese, jealous of their 
national rights, argued endlessly over navigation of the 
Mekong River, preferential treatment for Cambodia in the port 
of Saigon, and division of assets formerly held in common. 


-FD a; 
46. (C) Msg, Paris 849 to State, 28 Aug 54. NY Times, 
17 Sep 54, p. 3; 28 Sep 54, p. 1. 
47. NY Times, 27 Aug 54, pe 5D; 3486p 54. pe 53. 30 Dec 5%, 
p. 1. (S) Msgs, State 740 to Paris, 30 Aug 54; Saigon 580 to 
State, 14 Aug 54. 
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When the meeting finally adjourned in December, the three 
states had agreed to found'a tripartite control board to 
Supervise navigation on the Mekong, and to negotiate 
bilateral accords giving Cambodia and Laos Rie es facilities 
in Saigon and transit rights through Vietnam. 


. The transfer of services and abolition of the four-power 
organizations wiped out almost the last vestiges of French 
colonialism in Indochina. For all practical purposes the 
Indochinese States were now independent. In the native mind, 
however, real independence was not possible while French 7 
troops remained and while membership in the French Union was 
complusory. s z bt 


The Situation in North Vietnam 


While the situation in South Vietnam in the months 
following the Geneva Conference grew more chaotic, the out- 
look in North Vietnam was quite the reverse. The. Viet Minh. 
moved immediately to assert and consolidate control there. 
The tricolor was lowered over Hanoi on 9 October 1954, and- | 
the French garrison withdrew to Haiphong. Viet Minh troops. - 
in Soviet trucks and jeeps entered the city, to be greeted 
by wildly cheering Vietnamese. In succeeding weeks the Viet 
Minh followed the pattern of discipline, orderliness, and -> 
moderation that had characterized the early pertod of com- 
munist rule in China. The administrative system was not 
materially changed, and most Vietnamese civil: servants 
retained their posts in the municipal government. Corruption 
in any form was attacked, and prostitution and other vice 
that had flourished in Hanoi were abolished. Before long, 
however, the marks cf authoritarian rule became evident. 
Propaganda posters cluttered the city, and the population was 
mobilized into "discussion groups" that were required to 
listen to lectures, learn slogans, and sing communist songs. 
Also the Viet Minh, although they announced the abolition 
of press censorship, took over the NNP DARES and printed 
nothing but communist-line material .49 
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AS. or Msgs, Paris 1545 to State, 12 Oct 54, DA IN 
654436; 1668, 21 Oct 54. (C) Msg, Paris 2360 to State, 
4 Dec 54. NY Times, 20 Oct 54, p. 12; 30 Dec 54, p. 1. 

49. NY Times, 10 Oct 54, p. l; 21 Oct 54, p. il. 
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United States Consul Thomas G. Corcoran and five assist- 
ants remained in Hanoi after the French withdrew. The Viet 
Minh radio charged that this US presence constituted "a 
violation of the diplomatic sovereignty of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam," a violation "completely contrary to the 
Geneva agreements." Although no att:npt was made to expel 
Mr. Corcoran, the communists applied increasing administrative 
and logistical pressure designed to narass US consular y 


officials and disrupt, if not block, all consular activities .29 


In the metropolitan display-case of Hanoi, the Viet Minh PE 
made a great show of respecting the Vietnam Agreement, Out- i 
side the city they were less moderate and freely evaded the -4 
armistice agreement wherever convenient. The most flagrant 
violations were evident in the Viet Minh effort to prevent 
refugees from migrating to the south. Road blocks were 
erected, refugees physically intimidated, children snatched 
from their parents, group leaders arrested, and boat-loads 
of emigrants bombarded with mortars and fired upon with auto- 
matic weapons. The Viet Minh insisted upon absurdly strict 
interpretation of regulations and impossible administrative 
restrictions. Refugees were forbidden to sell their property. 
Those who were turned back or failed to find transportation 
were prohibited from reoccupying their land. Untold numbers 
of Tonkinese were thus deterred from fleeing the communist 
regime. 


The Viet Minh respected the military provisions of the 
armistice no more than those dealing with refugees. General 
Vo Nguyen Giap continued to expand and modernize his army.. 
Intelligence sources reported that, during the last six 
months of 1954, the Viet Minh formed four new infantry 
divisions and one heavy division, and added an organic 
artillery battalion to each division. The same sources 
reported the importation from China, in violation of the 
Geneva Agreements, of 150 artillery pieces, over 500 mortars, 


50. NY Times, 29 Oct 54, 5:3. (TS) Memo, OCB, Working 
Group on Indochina to Chm, OCB, "Special Status Report on 
Indochina . . . ," 14 Dec 54e ` | | 
51. (LOU) Msg, Saigon 2114 to State, 6 Dec 54, DA IN 
103403. 
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i 9,000 automatic weapons, 500 recoilless rifles, 400 military 

vehicles, and large quantities of ammunition .>@ 

Truce violations by the Viet Minh were not confined to 

Sa Tonkin. In South Vietnam the politico-military cadres left 

Bs by the departing Viet Minh armies began preparing, clan- 

i destinely; for the 1956 elections. In Cambodia the govern- 
ment suspected that not all Viet Minh soldiers had been with- 

re drawn and knew that the Khmer Resistance Forces had not been 

i disbanded. In Laos, Pathet Lao troops remained in control of 

IR ©- the two provinces bordering Tonkin, and refused to recognize 
the hegemony of the- Royal Laotian Government. 


} The International Control Commissions (ICCs) in Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam were almost powerless to enforce the 
= armistice regulations. The Indian, Canadian, and Polish 
a members of the teams rarely agreed on any issue. The 
Canadians sought to discharge their duties in an objective 
and unbiased fashion, but the Indians took a neutral stance,’ 
| perferring negotiation rather than voting with either side. 
| Both the Indians and the Canadians, however, felt that ail 
chances of cooperation would be destroyed if they permitted 
7 either side to use the findings of the Commissions for propa- 
l ganda purposes. The Poles, on the other hand, were not so 
~~ scrupulous. To the disillusionment of the Indians, the Poles 
= 3 proved obstructive, biased, and unreasonable; they directed 
o i their energies less to the business of the Commissions than 
to gathering propaganda material for the Viet Minh. 


| ; Attempts of the Commission assigned to Vietnam to investi- 
gate violations in Tonkin were consistently thwarted by the 
Viet Minh. Investigators were harassed with onerous adminis- 
i trative requirements as well as with restrictions on travel. 


l S) Intelligence Advisory Committee, IAC-D-93/2, 

i "Vietminh Violations of the Geneva Agreements Through : 

i 31 December 1954.". (Hereafter cited as IAC, Vietminn Violations.) 
(S) Msg, CHMAAG Indochina MG 3267A, 1 Oct 5k, CCS 092 Asia 

. (6-25-48) sec 84. 

>., 53. (S) IAC, Vietminh Violations. (S) Msg, Saigon 383 to 

> State, 30 Jul 54, DA IN 75514. 

i S4. 4 Msg, Saigon 2070 to State, 3 Dec 54, DA IN 

od f 103027. S) IAC, Vietminh Violations. 
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They had to give advance notice before arriving in a given 
area, thus permitting the Viet Minh ample time to set the 
stage and terrorize prospective witnesses. By contrast, 
répresentatives of the Commission operated with complete 
freedom in South Vietnam. Nevertheless, in at least five 
incidents investigated during the last few months of 1954 
the Commission unanimously placed the blame on South Vietnam. 
An Indian official confided to an Embassy officer that the 
VNA was “inexperienced and trigger-happy,” and that in some 
cases Vietnamese officers had ordered crowds of their own 
people dispersed with hand grenades. The Indian admitted 
that Viet Minh agents were probably agitating the populace, 
but. evidence could rarely be obtained to confirm the 
suspicion. 


Tnterference with the ICC was but one manifestation of 
the ruthless and efficient control the Viet Minh were rapidly 


extending over Tonkin. Contrasted with the Saigon government, 


the Democratic Republic of Vietnam was, as one correspondent 
expressed it, "indisputably strong, confident, and unified. 

_ By the end of 1954, the Viet Minh were well advanced in con- 
verting Tonkin into a genuine totalitarian communist state, 
with every phase of national and private life rigidly eon- 
trolled by the Hanoi government. Oniy the Haiphong enclave 
remained in French hands, and the Viet Minh were poised to 
obliterate this last remnant of the old order when the evacu- 
ation period expired in May 1955. 


(55, ibid. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE COLLINS MISSION 


By November 1954, South Vietnam had been in the grip 
of political. anarchy for over three months. No end 
seemed in sight, and French and US officiais in Saigon 
saw little hope of preventing Annam and Cochin-China from 
going the way of Tonkin. In Washington, President 
Eisenhower was becoming increasingly concerned. He con- 
cluded that the deteriorating situation in South Vietnam 
called for extraordinary measures. To attempt the task of 
restoring order and hope in the future of the beleaguered 
nation, the President dispatched General J. Lawton Collins, 
USA, then serving as the US member on the Military 
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Committee of NATO, on a special mission to Saigon. Generali’ 


Collins was designated Special United States Representa- 
tive in Vietnam with the personal. rank of Ambassador, and 
given broad autnority to direct, utilize, and control ail 
agencies and resources of the United States in South 
Vietnam. 


On the eve of General. Collins! departure, the 
President outlined the mission to. be accomplished, as 
follows: 


The immediate ana urgent requirement. . 
is to assist in stabilizing and strengthening 
tne legal government of Viet-Nam under the premier- 
Ship of Ngo Dinh Diem. Accordingly, the principal 
task of your mission is to coordinate and direct 
a program in support of that government to enable 
it to: (a) promote internal security and political 
and economic stability, (b) establish and maintein 
control throughout the territory, and (c) effect- 
ively counteract Viet Minh infiltration and para- 
military activities south of the. military demarca- 
tion line. As an initial framework for a concrete 
program of action you should (a) use the joint 
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instructions which the Departments of State and 
Defense transmitted to the American Embassy in 

: Saigon on October 22 and (b) take into considera- 
tion the latter's reply of October 27, 1954. 


When the President's action was communicated to 
General Ely, whose cooperation was essential to the 
success of the Collins! mission, the response was not 
encouraging. Although expressing warm friendship and 
high esteem for General Collins, General Ely declared 
that such a mission would inevitably create an unfavorable 
impression in both France and free Vietnam, for it would 
be ‘interpreted as evidence that the United States was 
planning to take over Indochina. He even implied that 
. he might have to resign if the United States insisted on 
the assignment. 2 But General Ely did not resign, and on 
11 November 1954 General Collins arrived in Saigon. 


The Seven-Point Program 


General Collins found himself confronted with a 
situation of discouraging complexity. For weeks Diem's 
government had been virtually paralyzed by the defiance 
of General Nguyen Van Hinh, who was supported by a large 
portion of the army, by General Le Van Vien and the Binh 
Xuyen, by ex-President Nguyen Van Xuan, and sub rosa, by 
many French officials. The Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects, 
having finally been persuaded to join the government, 
nevertheless pursued their own selfish goals with scant 
regard for the national interest. In addition to 
powerful political opposition, the Diem government was 
burdened with the immense task of caring for the thousands 
of refugees pouring in from North Vietnam. Only a fraction 
of the refugees could be resettled in the rural areas, for 
many provinces had fallen under control of Viet Minh 
shadow governments, and others had become feudal domains 


1. (iS) Ltr, Pres to GEN Collins, 3 Nov 54, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 88. See Ch. II, pp. 42-43 for the 
joint State-Defense instructions and Ambassador Heath's 
reply. i 

2, (TS) Msg, Saigon 1686 to State, 3 Nov 54. 
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of the sects or, worse, objects. of dispute between them. . 
"From nearly every point of view," General Collins recalled 
later, "'free' Vietnam appeared headed toward absorption 

by the Viet Minh," either "through a French-managed 
accommodation with the Communists or through the restora- 
tion of a scarcely veiled colonial system. The latter, 
added the General, "could have been sustained against the 
Viet Minh only by the weight of arms which, paradoxically, 
the French had made clear they had no intention of using.*> 


Devising a comprehensive and orderly approach to 
this tangled situation was indeed a: formidable under- 
taking. General Collins, however, proposed to General 
Ely that they unite their efforts to attain six specific 
objectives designed to counteract the political, economic, 
and military chaos of Vietnam. General Ely agreed, and 
at his request a seventh, dealing with educational matters, 
was added. 


The first objective of this seven-point program was 
the solution of the problem of ‘the Vietnamese armed 
forces, especially the army. The VNA's support of General 
Hinh had been largely responsible for prolonging the 
political impasse, which in turn was delaying both 
political and economic reforms. Until.it was molded into 
an efficiently organized, tightly disciplined, well- 
trained force loyal to the legal: government, the VNA 
could not extend the authority of the central government 
to the provinces. And until the provinces were brought 
under the effective administrative control of Saigon, 
the US objective of a stable, anticommunist Vietnam could 
not be realized. 


The second objective was that of strengthening and 
broadening the Diem government. The Premier was running 
what was virtually a one-man operation, and General 
Collins believed that the key ministries should be fillea 
at once with capable and energetic men. A complementary 
goal was to set up some sort of national assembly as soon 
as possible. Except for municipal and provincial councils, 


CTS) Memo, Collins w TN "Report on Vietnam 
to n ‘National Security Council," 20 Jan 55, CCS 092 Asia 


(6-25-48) (2) sec 3. (Hereafter cited as Collins Report 
to NSC. a | 
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for which the last elections had been held in 1953, South 
Vietnam had no representative institutions, and the Diem 
zovernment badly needed a measure of identification with 
democracy. 


The closely allied prc:tems of land reform and refugees 
occupied prominent position: in the Collins-Ely program. 
The task was not only to care for the immediate wants of 
the emigrants from Tonkin, but also to devise a long-range 
program that would win their political support, bring into 
productivity the uncultivated land, and give South Vietna- 
mese tenant farmers an investment in freedom by granting 
them ownership of the land they tilled. Measures to 
modernize the financial-and economic’ structure of Vietnam, 
to develop local talent in all fields, especially civil 
service, and to improve education completed the seven-point 
program. 3 


Generals Collins and Ely formed specialized working 
groups from their respective staffs to draw up detailed 
programs in each of the seven categories. These working 
groups would submit draft plans to the two Generals, who 
would resolve differences and settle upon an agreed 
Franco-American position. This position would then be 
used as the basis for recommendations to Premier Diem and 
for consultations with representatives of the Vietnamese 
government agencies responsible for putting the program 
into effect. French and US information agencies were to 
concentrate on giving Diem full credit. for any progress 
that might. be made. 


In subsequent weeks, a close and highly satisfactory 
relationship developed between Generals Collins and Ely. 
The distaste with which Ely had received the appointment 
of General Collins was apparently overcome. Although 
General Ely sincerely cooperated with General Collins in 
carrying out most features of the seven-fold approach, 
the attitudes of the government in Paris and the French 
community in Saigon limited his authority. Most French- 
men seemed unable either to understand the new order that 
had emerged in Vietnam or to face the necessity for sur- 
rendering additional French influence in Vietnamese affairs. 


T. Ibid. (S) Msg, Saigon 2004 to State, 29 Nov 54, 
DA IN 101696-S, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 88. 
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In the end,. therefore, it was General Collins who initiated 
most of the concrete measures of. reform, and who provided the 
impetus that carried them forward despite the many obstacles. 


The Problem of Creating an Effective VNA 


Even before General Collins went to Saigon, the United 
States had realized that Vietnam desperately needed a strong, 
well-trained army to cope with its formidable internal security 
problem. The role of the United States in developing such an 
army, however, became a subject of disagreement between the 
Department of State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The dispute. was. touched. off by General O'Daniel, Chief ` 
MAAG Indochina.> In the week following the signing of the... 
Geneva Agreements, General O'Daniel had urged that the United 
States undertake, without French interference, a priority pro- 
gram for training the VNA. Pointing out that the Vietnam 
Agreement prohibited the enlargement of foreign contingents 
in Vietnam after 11 August 1954, he recommended that MAAG 
Indochina be immediately increased in order to carry out a 
realistic training program. Seeing that final decision would 
be delayed beyond 11 August, General O'Daniel took advantage 
of the passage trhough Saigon of one hundred Air Force mechan- 
ies en route to Manila to expand his roster of authorized 
personnel. 


Ambassador Heath and his superiors in the State Depart- 
ment strongly concurred with General O'Daniel's recommendations, 
but the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not. . They had no wish to be 
arawn into a situation where the United States would have — 
responsibility for a program that faced a good chance of failure 
through factors beyond US control. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
therefore defined four "preconditions" they considered should 
be met before the United States assumed any training obliga- 
tions in Vietnam or Cambodia. First, a strong and stable 
civil government should be in control of the country. "It is 
hopeless," warned the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "to expect a U.S. 


5. As a concession to LTG Navarre's rank consciousness, 
LTG O'Daniel had taken a one-grade reduction in rank upon 
assignment to MAAG in the spring of 1954. With GEN Navarre's 


replacement by GEN Paul Ely, GEN O'Daniel's three-star rank 
was restored in August 1954. 


6. (TS) Msg, CHMAAG Indochina MG 2062Z to DA, 27 Jul 54, 
DA IN 74737, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 76. (TS) Msgs, Saigon 
301 to State, 24 Jul 54; 366, 29 Jul 54. : 
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military training mission to achieve success unless the nation 
concerned is able effectively to perform those governmental 
functions essential to the successful raising and maintenance 
of armed forces." Second, each state should formally request 
US financial support and training assistance. Third, the 
French should grant full independence to the Associated States 


and provide for a phased withdrawal of French troops, officers, 


and advisers. Without this provision, reasoned the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, there would be lack of motivation and an un- 
sound basis for the establishment of indigenous armed forces. 


As a corollary of this stipulation, the United States from the 


beginning should deal directly with the native governments, 
"completely independent of French participation or control." 
Finally, the size and. composition of the forces should be 
based on "local military requirements and the overall U.S. 
interests." Only when these conditions were fulfilled, they 
believed, should the United States commit itself to training 
and financing the native forces. 


Secretary of State Dulles pointed out in reply that 
Cambodia already had met the four conditions. Cambodia had 
formally requested US assistance, it qualified as politically 
stable, and it enjoyed complete sovereignty. The command of 


the Royal Khmer Army had been handed over to the King, and with 


the exception of a few French advisers attached to Cambodian 

military forces, French troops had been removed from Cambodian 
soil. Although Vietnam could not meet the JCS specifications, 
Secretary Dulles believed that the United States should never- 
theless undertake a training program. Strengthening the army, 


he reasoned, was in fact a prerequisite to political stability. 


Coneeding that the problem was the "familiar hen-and-egg argu- 
ment," he nonetheless asserted that "one of the most efficient 
means of enabling the Vietnamese Government to become strong 


is to assist it in reorganizing the National Army and in train- 


ing that Army." The FEC had not been withdrawn from Vietnam, 
but "It would be militarily disastrous to demand. the withdraw- 


al of French forces .. . before the creation of a new National 


Army." Secretary Dulles saw no reason why the United States 
could not train the Vietnamese forces at the same time the 
French were gradually phasing out their troops. 


7. (SJ Memo, JCS to SecDef, "U.S. Assumption of Training 
Responsibilities in Indochina," 4 Aug 54 (derived from JCS 
1992/367), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 77. (S) Ltr, SecDef to 
SecState, 12 Aug 54, same file, sec 80. 

8. (S) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 18 Aug 54, App to Encl 
to JCS 1992/388, 3 Sep 54, same file, sec 82. 
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Meanwhile, however, the National Security Council had 
decided that political factors outweighed the military con- 


siderations on which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had based their 


opinion. 
approved by the President on the same day, stated that, 
"working through ‘the French only insofar as necessary," the 
United States would assist in the buildup of indigenous 
tary forces necessary for internal security." Succeeding 
events were to_prove this policy much more easily conceived 
than executed. 


NSC 5429/1, adopted by the Council on 12 August and 


"ALT= 


With provision for assumption of training responsibilities 


.- by the United States incorporated into Far Eastern policy, 
secretary Dulles notified the French in August that the United 


states intended to assign a training mission to MAAG Saigon. 
But the Joint Chiefs of Staff still believed that their four 
conditions should be fulfilled before the United States 
launched a training program. Reviewing the problem on 22 
September, they concluded that these conditions had not yet - 
been met. 
train the VNA be made during forthcoming talks with French 
officials .10 


The State Department, on the other hand, reasoned that 
the French, if presented with the JCS conditions, certainly 
would not agree 
mese military affairs. The United States then would have 
either to discard the conditions or withdraw its support for 
Vietnam. The latter alternative was unacceptable because of 
the extensive investment of US money and prestige in Indo- 
china, and the obdiigations recently assumed under the Manila 
Pact. The position of the United States, therefore, was to 
make no commitments on training ane VNA, but to concentrate 
on more immediate problems. 


The training issue, in the following weeks, became 
enmeshed in a dispute between the State Department and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff over Vietnamese forces levels. The Joint 

sec 80. 


> Ce NSC 5429/1, 12 Aug 54, same file, 

10. (S) Msg, State 610 to Paris, 18 Aug 54. (TS) Memo, 
JCS to SecDef, "Y.S. Assumption of Training Responsibilities 
in Indochina," 22 Sep 54 (derived from JCS 1992/393), CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) see 83. | | 

11. (S) State Dept. ELac De-4, "Development and Training 
of Indigenous Forces in Indochina," 24 Sep 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) BP pt 14. 
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cħiefs of Staff proposed a. VNA of 184,000 and a militia of 
50,000, with a small air force and navy. Since the forces 
could be equipped with Mutual Defense Assistance Program | 
(MDAP) material already on hand, there would be no initial 
expenditure, but the annual operating cost would total 
$475 ,000,000.+ 


Secretary of State Dulles objected to this plan. He 
asserted that NSC 5429/2 envisaged maintenance in Indochina 
only of those forces necessary for internal security. In the 
event of a threat to-security from external sources, the 
Manila Pact would become operative. With these facts in mind, 
concluded the Secretary, the JCS manpower and cost estimates 
appeared excessive. 


The JCS, in turn, replied that US policy, as set fortn 
in NSC 162/2, the Basic National Security Policy, relied on 
ground defense in the Far East by indigenous troops. If every 
nation developed only those forces required for internai 
security, no forces would be available to go to the defense 
of another country. The mission of the VNA, therefore, snould 
be not only to police Vietnam, but also "to deter Viet Minh 
aggression by a limited defense of the Geneva armistice 
demarcation line." On this note, the question of size and 
| = composition of Vietnamese forces was deferred for a month. 
i But Secretary Dulles' persistence had at the same time brought 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to reconsider their opposition to a 
training program in Vietnam. Although they still believed 
that, from a military viewpoint, the United States shouid net 
participate in the training of Vietnamese forces, they conceded 
that, from a political viewpoint, the risk might be justified. 
If so, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded, they "would agree 
to the assignment of a training mission to MAAG Saigon with 
a p against French interference with the U. S. training 
effort. 


| 12. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Retention and Development 
of Forces in Indochina," 22 Sep 54 (derived from JCS 
1992/394), same file, sec 83. 

: 13. (TS) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 11 Oct 54, App to Enci 

>=- to JCS 1992/402, 15 Oct 54, same file, sec 84. 

a 14. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Development and Training 
of Indigenous Forces in Indochina," 19 Oct 54 (derived from 
JCS 1992/404), same file, sec 85. 
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This decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff came at the 
ii time when the Operations Coordinating Board (OCB)15 was 
i = considering what political, economic, and military measures E 
` could be taken to resolve the crisis in Vietnam. The State 
~- Department drafted a message outlining a crash program to be 
| carried out by all US agencies in Vietnam. Although the OCB 
É envisaged, as one of several measures, a limited and interim 
training program, Admiral Arthur W. Radford, USN, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, believed the message, as drafted, 
7 would set in motion the long-range program that General 
O'Daniel had proposed. The Joint Staff therefore drew up ; 
; another message to substitute for the State Department's draft, 
E = put before this version could be considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff,-the National Security Council, on 22 October, 
approved both the OCB plan and a draft joint State-Defense 
d message to Saigon. This cable was dispatched the same day, 
and authorized Ambassador Heath and General O'Daniel to 
"eollaborate in setting in motion a crash program designed to 
| bring about an improvement in the loyalty and the effective- 
: ness of the Free Vietnamese forces." The "how" was left to 
the Ambassador and the Chief, MAAG.1 | 


In the absence of final decision on a long-range program, 
Ambassador Heath and General O'Daniel, with General Ely's | 
, concurrence, decided to extend US military influence by: 
| placing a MAAG officer in the Defense Ministry, three in VNA 
headquarters, and one at each regional headquarters. But an 
5 effective training program had to await detailed planning in- 
ä M Washington, formal agreement with France, and reorganization. 
of MAAG Saigon.17 | | 


| Upon General Collins! arrival in Vietnam, and even before 
he and General Ely nad reached final agreement on the seven- 
fold approach, the two generals took up the problem of the 


| 15. The Operations Coordination Board was a major sub- 

Sidiary organization of the National Security Council. It 
| functioned as the coordinating and integrating arm of the NSC 

for all aspects of implementation of national security policy. 

16. (TS) CM-117-54 to D/JS, 21 Oct 54, Encl to JCS : 
: 1992/406, 21 Oct 54; (TS) JCS 1992/407, 22 Oct 54; (TS) Msg, 
| State 1678 to Saigon and Paris, 22 Oct 54; (TS) Msg, Jt State- 
, rece): ari ri to Saigon and Paris, 22 Oct 54; CCS 092 -— 
ia -25- sec : TS) NS j 

oo 5 ( C Red of Action, 218th Mtg, 


17. (S) Msg, Saigon 1609 to State, 27 Oct 54. 
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VNA. It was the opinion of General Collins that the army 
represented the key to success in Vietnam, but in almost 

every respect the VNA was unprepared to cope with the responsi- 
bilities and dangers posed by the political and military 
Situation in Vietnam.. 


in November 1954, the VNA, consisting of 170,000 regulars, 
was badly organized and trained and possessed no units above 
the regimental level. Still primarily an instrument of the 
French High Command, it remained under French operationsl 
control and was entirely dependent upon the French for logis- 
tical support. Twenty percent of the infantry and.fifty per- 
cent of the support and technical units were at least parti- 
ally staffed by French cadres. The French had failed to 
develop qualified leaders in the VNA, and native officers, 
even when given authority and responsibility, were inclined 
to rely heavily on French advisers. Moreover, the Hinh 
rebellion had disrupted the planning activities of the General 
Staff and had O ee insubordination and irresponsibility 
throughout the army. 


General Collins' plan of action for the VNA was designed 
to remedy these defects. It provided, first, for reaching 
agreement with France and South Vietnam on force levels, 
composition, and mission of indigenous forces. This done, 
General O'Daniel would assume responsibility for organizing 
and training Vietnamese forces. The Collins plan also called 
for French agreement to a program aimed at granting full 
autonomy to the Vietnamese military establishment by the 
summer of 1955 and `a determined effort to straighten -out the 
tangled political loyalties of the army. After France and 
South Vietnam had agreed to these principles, and the 
reorganization and training ventures had been launched, the 
army would be employed to pacify and rehabilitate the 
country. 


Before any degree of success could be assured, resolution 
of the Hinh rebellion was essential. This feud had lasted 
three months, and friction between Diem and Hinh had become 
so acute that reconciliation was impossible. If the principle 
of civil supremacy over the military were to be maintained, 
Hinh had to be removed from Vietnam. 


af S} NIE 63-7-54, 23 Nov 54. 
. 19. (S) Msg, Saigon 2004 to State, 29 Nov 54, DA IN 


10169628, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 88. 
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Shortly after General Collins arrived in Saigon, Hinh's 
defiance was effectively neutralized. Surprisingly, the 
impulse for Hinh's removal came from Bao Dai. Early in 
November, US diplomats in France surmised that Bao Dai, hoping 
to insure the security of his position as Chief of State, had 
decided to exhibit more respect for US policy in Vietnam. In 
any event, he sent an emissary to Saigon with orders for Bay 
Vien and the Binh Xuyen to cooperate with the government, and. 
for General Hinh to report to him in Cannes immediately. 

After. two weeks of indecision, during which he attempted to 
secure a reprieve from this summons, Hinh made a belligerent 
farewell speech and on 19 November departed for France. Upon -/ 
his arrival, he sealed his own fate by publicly expressing 
defiance of Bao Dai's authority. Bao Dai summarily removed 
Hinh from his position of Chief of Staff of the VNA and named 
General Le Van Ty to succeed him. At the same time Bao Dai 
designated General Nguyen Van By to assume the duties of 
Inspector General, recently given up by French General Marcel 
Alessandri. 


Bao Dai'ts action removed one of the more serious irritants . 
from the Vietnamese political scene. The way was now cleared l 
for reconciliation between government and army. Diem issued 
a public declaration affirming complete confidence in the. 
loyalty of the army, and thereafter the army did not pose a 
serious threat to Vietnamese political stability. 


But before it could be considered an effective arm of the . 
government, the important questions of the size, organization, 
and mission had to be settled. General. Collins therefore 
moved quickly to secure endorsement by his superiors in Wash- 
ington and acceptance by the French and Vietnamese of his 
concept of the future of Vietnamese armed forces. Such 
questions were not easily resolved, however, for the Departments 
of State and Defense remained in fundamental disagreement on 
the crucial issue of force levels that the United States should 
support. General Collins was aware of this disagreement and 
asked, on 11 November, that Washington take no action on 
indigenous force levels until he had had an opportunity to make 


S) Msgs, Paris 1927 to State, 5 Nov 54; 2036, 12 
Nov 54; 2211, 25 Nov 54; 2240, 28 Nov 54. (S) Msg, Saigon 
1807 to State, 12 Nov 54. (C) Msgs, Paris 2272 to State, 
30 Nov 54; 2290, 1 Dec 54. (U) Msg, Paris 2193 to State, nae 
23 Nov 54. E 
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his own recommendations on the matter. The Department of 
Defense agreed to this on 13 November. 


: General Collins! recommendations, which were received on [ 
16 November, represented a compromise between the positions 

of the Departments of State and Defense. Although he had [ 
been charged with assisting the Vietnamese to develop a force 3 | 
capable only of establishing and maintaining internal 

security, General Collins considered that some divisional [ 
combat elements should be included in the VNA. They were 

necessary not only to assist the FEC to absorb the shock of 
invasion if hostilities were renewed, but also, if called aa 
upon, to reinforce the security troops in pacification activi- i 
ties. Moreover, to cut the army-in half without at the same 
time providing forces organized for combat rather than merely 
for security duty was certain to have a bad effect upon the 
morale of both the VNA and the Vietnamese people. 


Accordingly, General Collins recommended that the United 
States support, in fiscal year 1956, a small, well-balanced 
defense force totalling 83,685 military and 4,400 civilian 
personnel--almost 100,000 less than the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had proposed in September. To establish and maintain internal 
security, the VNA would include thirteen security regiments 
and an airborne regimental combat team. It would also include 
three field divisions to delay any communist invasion until 
external assistance from the Manila powers arrived. With 
a support troops, this army would number 77,685 officers and 
a men, as well as 4,000 civilians. A small navy and air force 
would complete the Vietnamese military establishment. General 
Collins estimated the total support cost, to be borne by the 
United States, at $201.6 million for fiscal 1956.22 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff on 17 November approved the 
recommendations of General Collins and, substituting his 
figures for those drawn up by the Joint Strategic Plans Com- 
mittee, submitted the figures, and their views on the whole 
problem, to the Secretary of Defense. In doing so, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff warned that these forces alone could not 


Z TS) Msg, CHMAAG Indochina (Collins) 1795 to OSD, 
11 Nov 54, DA IN 98060. (S) Msg, DEF 970965 to CHMAAG Indo- 
china, 13 Nov 54 
22, (TS) Msg, Saigon 1830 to State, 15 Nov 54, DA IN 
99015, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 87. | | 
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provide adequate insurance against external aggression after 
French forces were withdrawn.. With the Viet Minh increasing. 
the size and effectiveness of its armies, ance with no forces 
actually committed to mutual defense by the Manila powers, an 
organized military assault by the Viet Minh would encounter 
no more than "limited initial resistance" from the VNA. The 
secretary of Defense concurred in the recommendations and 
views of the Joint. Chiefs of Staff and provided them to the 
Secretary of State on 26: November. 


These observations brought into focus, another problem-- 
the size of the French Expeditionary Corps.. The French were - 
already withdrawing elements of the Corps, planning to cut it 
to 100,000 by the end of 1955. At the Washington Conference 
in September, they had made clear that retention even of this 
number depended upon the flow of dollars, estimating that $330. 
million would be required. The United States had promised an 
answer by 1 December. : | 


United States policymakers, however, had reservations 
about continuing to support the FEC. A State-JCS meeting 
revealed that military and diplomatic leaders alike thought 
it better that France pull its troops out of Vietnam altogether, 
Overt aggression was not thought likely. The real threat was 
civil war, and the French had several times declared that they _ 
would not intervene in such a conflict. Since an immediate 
objective of US policy was to restore order in Vietnam and 
bolster the Diem government, the FEC hardly seemed worth the | 
cost of its upkeep. Both General Collins and Ambassador Heath 
disagreed with this contention. They believed that the United 
States should heip maintain the Corps, although not to the . 
extent of $330 million. Complete withdrawal of French troops 
in 1955, they reasoned, would create a vacuum that only the 
Viet Minh could fill, for the VNA would be unable to cope with 
communist irregular forces for some time to come. Moreover, 
without French cooperation any US project in Vietnam was 
doomed, and a US decision to cut off pupport funds would 
gravely jeopardize this cooperation.© . 


23, (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Indochina," 17 Nov 54 
(derived from JCS 1992/412), same file. (TS) Ltr, ASD(ISA) 
to SecState, 26 Nov 54, Encl to JCS 1992/421, 30 Oct 54, same 
file, sec 88. l | a 

24. (S) Msg, Saigon 1761 to State, 8 Nov 54. (TS) Msg, 
Saigon 1830 to State, 15 Nov 54, DA IN 99015, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 87. 
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o The views of General Collins and Ambassador Heath pre- 

iagh vailed. The United States informed France it would contribute 

m $100 million to maintenance of the FEC during calendar 1955, 
after which no further support was contemplated. The United 
States also put France on notice that for 1954 it would 

th "continue to reimburse French 1954 budget year expenditures," 

n but proposed to "declare ineligible for reimbursement all 

EA expenditures on material, equipment and supplies which cannot 

To or will not be delivered to Indochina by December 31, 1955." 


ma m ces, PT 


The provision of US funds for support of the FEC and for 
the reimbursement of French expenditures for material, equip- 
ment, and supplies was made contingent upon consultations 
yi with (and presumably approval of) Congress and "subject /Tto/ 
eee Ely and Collins and /the7 two governments mutually agreeing 
a, on what is to be done in Indochina."25 
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The sum of $100 million was well below the $330 million 
n3 the French had anticipated, and they made clear that the US 
decision would entail a drastic reduction of French troops 
serving in Indochina. Paris accordingly stepped up with- 
drawal of the FEC, and predicted that by the end of 1955 only 
40,000 French soldiers would remain in South Vietnam. The 
Foreign Office emphasized that although this action was based 
entirely on monetary considerations, there was also much 
sentiment in France for transferring the FEC to North Africa. 
ae This sentiment stemmed from the belief that in Vietnam French 
aaa troops were serving the interests of the free world; since 
E the free world would not pay its. upkeep, the FEC should be 
sent to North Africa where it Koyra better serve the interests 
of. France and the French Union. 
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The Paris decision to accelerate reduction of the Expedi- 
a. Oe, tionary Corps forced General Ely to revise his strategic plans 
ie for the defense of South Vietnam and to place more reliance 
on the Manila Pact as a deterrent. Also, he intimated to 
General Collins that, because Washington chose not to support 
French and Vietnamese force levels adequate for defense of 


>>, (C) Msg, FAO Washington USFOTO.263 to Paris and 
Saigon, 24 Nov 54, same file, sec 88. a 

26. (TS) Msg, Paris 2433 to State, 8 Dee 54. (S) DA, 
ACofS, G-2 Intelligence Estimate of the "Defensive Capa- 
bilities of Southeast Asia Pact Nations," 1 Mar 55, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) (2) BP pt l. 
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CRET 
the country, the United States had automatically assummed 


equal responsibility with France for the security of Vietnam. 
This proposition General Collins categorically rejected.cf 


Although the French wished to commit the United States 
to greater responsibility for South Vietnam, they consented 
only with great reluctance to any significant change in the 
VNA. This became clear during the protracted discussions on 
Vietnamese military problems. . General Collins had drawn up 
a draft minute of understanding to be used as a basis for 
negotiations with General Ely. The minute outlined the US 
concept of size, composition, and mission of Vietnamese forces 
and defined the basic principles on which a training program 
had to be founded if success were to be achieved. | 


First and foremost, General Collins wanted assurances. 
that "full autonomy will have been granted by France to the 
armed forces of the state of Vietnam by not later than 1 July 
1955." Full autonomy, to General Collins, meant "actual com- 
mand of all units of Vietnam armed forces by Vietnamese 
personnel." In addition, 


full responsibility for assisting the Government 
of Vietnam in the organization and training of 
its armed forces will be assumed by the United 
states on 1 January 1955. Exercise of this. re- 
sponsibility will be entrusted to the Chief of 
the United States Military Assistance Advisory 
Group. : 


The draft minute explained how this would work in practice. 
General O'Daniel, acting under the broad authority of General 
Ely in his capacity as the French Commander in Chief in Indo- 
China, would direct training activities. Reliance wouid be 
initially placed on French advisory personnel, but with pro- 
gressive introduction of US instructors, the French officers 
would be gradually phased out.2 | 


General Ely's reaction to the draft minute was mixed. 
He feared that the Manila Pact was not an effective deterrent 
tO aggression, but reluctantly accepted the mission and 
reduced force base proposed by General Collins. General Ely 
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also agreed to assumption by the United States of training 
responsibility, going so far as to declare that the agreement 
on Vietnam would not be an obstacle to augmentation of MAGG 
beyond the 342 spaces authorized when the cease-fire took 
effect. At the same time, General Ely expressed his con- 
viction that no French government could accept replacement of 
Frenchmen by Americans in the training apparatus. In the 
opinion of General Collins, the opposing US and French views 
on this question represented the basic difference in the | 
thinking of the two countries on the future role of France 

in Vietnamese military affairs. Phase-out of French 
instructors was one of the conditions that the Joint Chiefs. 
of Staff had insisted be met before the United States entered 
the training field. The United States, if it were to have 
responsibility for development of an effective army, had to 
be free to use US methods and doctrines. Moreover, as General 
Collins pointed out to General Ely, it was necessary to con- 
vinee the Vietnamese that the French really intended to give 
up their influence in the armed forces of Vietnam. 


Premier Mendes-France was much less inclined than General 
Ely to accept the Collins blueprint. The Premier arrived in 
Washington during the third week of November and quickly 
expressed his disagreement with the draft minute. France, he 
said, was willing to grant autonomy to the VNA, but he doubted 
that it could be accomplished by 1 July 1955. Also, increas- 
ing the size of MAAG for training purposes clearly violated 
the Vietnam Agreement. But the portion of the Collins plan 
that most aroused the opposition of the Premier was the pro- 
vision for phase-out of French instructors. In his view it 
would be difficult for the French people to accept; they would 
not understand why France must relinquish its influence to the 
United States while continuing to support a heavy burden in 
Indochina. In addition, the phase-out of French instructors 
would be a severe blow to the morale of the French Expedition- 
ary Corps. Although objecting to elimination of French 
instructors, the Premier at the same time attempted strenu- 
cusly to establish for the record that primary responsibility 
for the policy of the free world in the Far East, including 
Indochina, rested wich the United States. Neither Premier 
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Mendes-France nor Secretary Dulles would yield, and in the 


end the matter was. referred to Generals Collins and Ely for 
compromise and agreement, 30. 


Three weeks.of negotiation in Saigon produced an agreed 
minute that both Generals Collins and Ely signed on 13 
December. During the discussions preceding agreement, 
General Collins had flatly asserted that he could not | 
recommend US participation in training unless General O'Daniel . 
possessed real authority, subject to the overall responsi- 
bility of General Ely, to direct training activities. As 
approved by General Collins and General Ely the agreement 
differed little from General Collins' draft minute of under- 


standing, though-the wording was softened to make the docu- 


ment less offensive to French pride. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant change was introduced by the French. Instead of providing 
for phase-out of French instructors alone, the minute was 
worded to provide for phase-out of both French and US 
instructors as the efficiency of Vietnamese forces increased. 
The signed Minute of Understanding was immediately dispatched 
to Paris and Washington for final approval.31 | e 
Although the United States quickly approved the Collins- 
Ely agreement, France embarked upon a campaign of delay. In 
mid-December, a.US-French review of Indochinese affairs was . 
held in Paris. Secretary Dulles and Admiral Radford repre- 
sented the United States and General Ely was also present. 
During the course of discussion Premier Mendes-France informed 
secretary Dulles that the French Government would have to 
study the Minute of Understanding closely for possible con- 
flicts with the Vietnam Agreement especially the question of 
of strengthening the US MAAG. Both Secretary Dulles and 
Admiral Radford assured the Premier that the United States 
intended only to rotate personnel, not to assign additional 
strength. Nevertheless, Mendes-France replied, a legal 
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BEA question still remained. Even though the Agreement permitted 
a rotation, he feared that substitution of training for adminis- 
trative personnel, or officers for enlisted men, was a 
violation. The Viet Minh, he added, had already officially 

protested to the International Control Commission. 


m | e 


When apprised of these remarks, General Collins cabled 
ee the Secretary of State that, if France intended to hedge the 
Te agreement with legal restrictions of this type, the United 

: States should not undertake a training venture. He added that 
Premier Mendes-France had promised to accept any agreement 
oo. negotiated by General Ely. The Premier's latest action, in. 
General Collins! opinion, raised the serious question of 
E whether Paris intended to support the authority of its top 
o officials in Vietnam.33 - 
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ak While the United States applied increasing pressure on 


sien France to honor General Ely's signature, the issue was debated 
oe within the French Government. At length, the French informed 
A Washington that they had no quarrel with the substance of the 

Minute of Understanding, but objected to its form. The Vietna- 
mese Government, they said, should not be confronted with a 
fait accompli, but rather with a series of recommendations 
agreed to by France and the United States. With this in mind, 
the French Embassy in Washington submitted a redraft gt the 
Minute to the Department of State on 7 January 1955.3 


ay This action added to General Collins! mounting impatience. 

= It clearly indicated, he believed, that the French were 
stalling. He had never intended to present the Vietnamese 
with the Minute, and the French proposal actually would do just 
that. Moreover, in redrafting the Minute, the French had 

: eliminated all refernce to autonomy of Vietnamese armed forces, 

a and had omitted phrases spelling out General O'Daniel's 

E 2 authority over French training personnel. "I will certainly 
not agree to it unless specifically instructed by higher 


authority," General Collins concluded. When General Ely 
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returned from the Paris meeting, General Collins declared to 
Boo him that the French seemed to be deliberately dragging their 
E feet. He emphasized that it was imperative that France 
` approve the original Minute of Understanding at once because, 
using it as the basis for discussion, he had already begun 
| negotiating with’ Vietnamese Defense Minister Ho Thong Minh. 
General Ely replied that there had evidently been a serious 
ae misunderstanding. The French Government had approved the 
ie I original agreement, and he was perfectly willing that negoti- 
a AG ations with Minh should continue.392 | 


3 Although the US Embassy in Paris reported that the French 
i | Government, so far as could be ascertained, had not in fact. 
approved the Minute, General Collins continued his talks with 
BEE Minh. Here he encountered a further obstacle, for the Minister 
ae EE of Defense strongly objected to the proposed force levels. | 


Minh's arguments were telling. He contended that the 
army would be reduced to a size not much larger than the para- 
| military forces of the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and Binh Xuyen. This 
would alter the power relationship in South Vietnam and | 
: greatly enhance the political bargaining strength of the sects. 
| The problem would be aggravated by enlistment of discharged 
soldiers ‘in the armies of the sects. Furthermore, rapid 
reduction of the armed forces from. 217,000 to 88,000 would 
| flood the country with unemployed veterans, thus producing 
| - severe social, economic, and psychological effects, with con- 
ee sequent political complications. General. Collins admitted 
= sss that this was a real problem but declared that the United 
States simply could not afford the cost of a large Vietnamese 
military establishment. He did offer to modify the projected 
reduction. Instead of aiming for a force of 88,000 by 1 July 
| 1955, the United States would agree to a goal of 100,000 by 
31 December 1955, even though it would cost an extra $14.5 
| million. This Minh reluctantly accepted. An exchange of 
} letters between the Vietnamese Government and General Coliins 
. on 19 and 20 January constituted formal agreement between the 
United States and Vietnam for US financial support of Vietnamese 
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es armed TORES and responsibility for their organization and 
a training. 3 


: Despite the success of these negotiations, the whole 

question of the VNA was far from resolved for the United 
States and France were still deadlocked over the Collins-Ely : 
Minute of Understanding. The United States refused to accept 
the redraft submitted on 7 January and, according to an 
official of the French Foreign Office, Premier Mendes-france, 
for political reasons, simply could not accept responsibility 
for formally approving the Minute General Ely had signed in 
December. The impasse was finally broken by US initiative. In y 
a: personal message to M. Mendes-France,' Secretary Dulles, with |; 

e i the concurrence of General Collins, advanced a compromise 

oe proposal. The Secretary of State suggested that both the 


aia rere 


Po ae = _ fee 


dots Minute of Understanding and the French redraft be discarded, and 
: that’ France dispatch two letters over General Ely's signature. 
The first would be sent to Diem guaranteeing complete autonomy 
oe. to Vietnamese forces by 1 July 1955, the second to General 
ae Collins agreeing that both US and French training personnel 
would be under the immediate direction of General O'Daniel, 
acting under the overall authority of General Ely.3 


With certain changes of wording, this solution proved 
acceptable to France. The French, however, still wished to 
present the 7 January redraft to the Diem government as joint 

PEN Franco-American recommendations. The French desired, they | 

p a said, an agreement that could be used in Parliament or made ; 

“ae public if the need arose. The Department of State found this F. 
distinctly unpalatable, for the redraft, without the clari- : : 
fying letters, was unsatisfactory to the United States. But 
General Collins was anxious to break the deadlock, and the 
United States finally agreed to use the redraft if the Frencen 

ic promised to implement it in conjunction with the two letters 

a contemplated by Secretary Dulles. On 11 February, General 

on i Ely carried out the compromise plan, and the next day General 
O'Daniel. assumed responsibility por organizing and training 
the military forces of Vietnam.3 
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Economie Problems 


Although military questions occupied much of. the | 
energies of Generals Collins and Ely, they had by no means 
neglected the other features of.the seven-point program. Two 
closely related items of the program were the utilization of 
the uncultivated lands and the absorption of the refugees, 
most of whom still were housed in temporary rehabilitation. 
camps, into the productive life of the nation. 


American and French agencies in Vietnam undertook 
exhaustive studies involving far-reaching changes in the 


pattern of land tenure and use. The immediate requirement, ~ 


however, was a short-range, emergency program to meet the 
more critical aspects of the two problems. Generals Collins 
and Ely encouraged Diem to adopt an emergency pian of govern- 
mental requisition of idle farm land for three years in order 
to resettle refugees from Tonkin, as well as displaced isouth- 
erners and discharged soldiers. Diem was also advised to 
create a special agency within the Ministry of Agriculture, 
both to administer the short-range program and to plan the 
long-range program. 39 _« 


Although Diem accepted these recommendations, US economic .-_ 


experts found it an entirely different matter to develop agreed 
procedures with subordinate Vietnamese officials. The Minister 
of Agriculture was a member of the Hoa Hao sect, which con- 
trolled large amounts of Vietnam's rice-producing lands, and 
the Hoa Hao feared the effect land reform would have on its 
vested interests. As.a result, the Americans made little 
progress with officials of the Ministry of Agriculture .40 


Nevertheless, Diem on 10 February signed decrees putting 
into effect the emergency program proposed by the French and 
United States officials. Two weeks earlier, on the Vietnamese 
New Year, he had announced adoption of a long-range agrarian 
reform program.+l It remained to be seen how realistically 
these measures would be executed when the Hoa Hao found its 
feudal prerogatives actually being undermined. 
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government, and he urged Diem to appoint Quat to the Defense 
Ministry, retaining the energetic and capable Ho Thong Minh 
as Deputy Defense Minister. Diem readily consented and 
offered the post to Quat.4) 


Strong oppostion to Quat quickly developed within the 
Diem government. The Premier's brothers, Ngo Dinh Luyen and 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, brought their considerable influence to bear to 
prevent the appointment. Both men, General Collins believed, 
were determined to keep the armed forces out of the hands of 
a strong personality who might prove a serious contender for 
the premiership. The sect representatives in the Cabinet also 
expressed their antipathy for Quat. Particularly vociferous 
were Hoa Hao General. Tran. Van Soai and Cao Dai General Nguyen 
Thanh Phuong, the latter strongly supported by the Cao Dai 


Pope, Pham Cong Tac. Both Soai and Phuong declared they would 


resign rather than sit in the same cabinet with Quat. Diem 
feared that if Quat were appointed the Hoa Hao would cut off 
Saigon's rice supply and the Cao Dai would precipitate an 
armed rebellion in the city. In addition, Acting Defense 
Minister Minh, whom Premier Diem as well as Generals Coilins 
and O'Daniel wished to keep in the government, viewed the 
proposed appointment as a threat to his own ambitions. Minh 
declared that he would neither serve under Quat nor in any 
other department except Defense. He was certain that, as 
Acting Defense Minister, he had the army well in hand and was 
making Di ORTESS in healing the wounds left by the Hinn 
episode. 


The pressures from these sources were stronger than Diem 
could resist, and he withdrew his offer to Quat. Early in 
January, Diem elevated Minh to the rank of Defense Minister, 
delegating m ae authority, and this solution proved 
satisfactory. t! In succeeding weeks, not only did Minh per- 
form ably but Diem refrained from meddling in the affairs of 
the Ministry. 
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General Collins had less success in persuading Diem to 
surrender the Interior Ministry, for no candidate could be 
found with the necessary qualities of honesty, patriotism, 
and technical competence. General Ely proposed the old Frencn 
favorites, Tam and Vien, but Diem pointed out that Tam ‘was 
the complete antithesis of everything the Diem government 
stood for. Diem believed that Vien would also be an unfortu- 
nate choice since, apart from his unsavory personal reputation, 
his appointment would be politically dangerous. The Binh 
Xuyen already controlled the Saigon police, and to extend its 
police powers to the entire country by giving Vien the [Interior 
Ministry would immeasurably enhance the Binh Raven: s ability 
to challenge the supremacy of the government. 


Moreover, Diem himself did not wish to relinguish |direct 
control of the Interior Ministry. Diem believed that he alone 
had adequate knowledge of both central and southern Vietnam; 
and he was convinced that he should have at least one major 
operating department under his personal control.?9 Therefore 
the Ministry of the Interior remained under Diem's personai 
direction. 

General Collins considered the unsuccessful outcome of 
this effort a major setback. But this failure was offset 
somewhat, by an encouraging advance in the plan to reinforce 
the executive arm of the government with a legislative arm. 

By February, prospects were bright for incorporating a national 
assembly, albeit a primitive one by US standards, into. the 
Vietnamese governmental structure. | 


A Provisional National Assembly 


General Collins was convinced that a provisional national 
assembly of some sort ought to be constituted as quickly as 
possible. An assembly was necessary not only to give the Diem 
government a measure of democratic backing, but to provide a 
training ground for future political leaders. Accordingly, 
this item had been given a prominent place on the seven-point 
agenda drawn up by Generals Collins and Ely. But finding the 
exact formula to govern the composition and functions of the 
assembly was not an easy task. It was contemplated that the. 
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E interim body would serve until security conditions permitted 


2o -conwine national elections for a constituent assembly. It 

wis important that the provisional assembly be as representa- [ 
sive as possible without opening a Pandora's box of irresponsi- E 
ple discussion by politically inexperienced deputies. The TE Pe 
assembly also hud to have enough power to Justify its existence, | 
put not enough to cause complications for the struggling 
government of Premier Diem. 


While the staffs of Generals Collins and Ely were draw- [: 
ing up plans for such an assembly, the Vietnamese themselves 
had not been idle. The Minister of Reform on 25 November had 
presented the Cabinet with a draft decree outlining a proposed |: 


assembly. In succeeding weeks, this draft underwent four 
revisions as attempts were made to resolve the differences 
between the Vietnamese concept and that of the US and French 
staffs. 


-T The first conflict of opinion arose over the represent- [ 
"ee n ative character of the assembly. Both Generals Collins and 
| Ely believed that, if the assembly were to provide an element 
of democracy for the Diem government and a forum for the . 
development of political talent, its elective character was f 
more important than extensive powers. But the original 
EA a Vietnamese concept had provided only that deputies from the 7 
= north, south, and center of South Vietnam be nominated by | | 
Diem and approved by Bao Dai. This provision was subsequently 
changed to provide that 91 assemblymen be chosen by Diem after 
consultation with the municipal and provincial councilors, and j 
130 after consultation with the sects and other special 
interest groups. The Vietnamese plan still did not give the 
assembly a very solid popular foundation. But in the end [ 


Diem conceded more than had been expected. He agreed to an 
assembiy chosen by municipal and village councilors, who had 
been elected to their offices in 1953. General Collins 
believed this plan to be as democratic as conditions in South 
Vietnam permitted at the time. 


A second area of disagreement concerned the nature of 
powers and prerogatives of the assembly. In General Collins! 
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opinion, the powers of the assembly had to be strictly limited 
and carefully defined. The Vietnamese, he reasoned, were 
still politically immature and had no democratic traditions. 
To give the assembly important powers, or vaguely defined 
powers, would invite even greater political chaos than already 
existed. 


Diem wished to delegate to the assembly greater constitu- 
ent power than General Collins thought prudent. The Premier 
intended the assembly to draft, within three months, a pro-. 
visional charter delineating the establishment of governmental 
institutions until such time as an elected constituent 
assembly drew up a permanent constitution. General Collins 


argued that this would involve defining the position of Bao Dai 


in the governmental hierarchy, and with a conflict between 

Diem and the sects apparently in the offing, this was decidedly 
not the time to antagonize the Chief of State. Althougn Diem 
seemed inclined to challege Bao Dai regardless of consequences, 
he finally accepted the advice of General Collins. Asa 
result, restrictions denying the assembly all constituent 
powers were carefully written into the decree.°2 


In contrast to the position he had taken on constituent 
powers, Diem insisted on narrowly limiting the powers and 
functions of the assembly. The US officials concerned believed 
that such circumscription would unavoidably lead to the charge 
that the assembly was a meaningless institution without © : 
influence. The focal point of this issue was the assembly's 
right. of interpellation. The original draft decree had pro-. 
vided for interpellation in all matters of foreign and! 
domestic policy. This was modified in the second draft to 
prohibit debate or vote following the government's reply to 
interpellation. Finally, the right to ask questions was sub- 
stiuted for the right of interpellation.°3 Clearly, Diem dia 
not want to create an assembly that might turn on him. 

Despite General Collins' arguments, Diem would not give in. 
Although the final revision of the decree did provide for 
interpellation, it still forbade discussion or vote on the 
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answer of the government. In addition to this limited privi- 
zege the decree permitted the assembly to discuss matters 
veferred to it by the Premier and approve and supervise 
execution of the budget . 2" 


Although the fifth draft still contained many defects, 
both Generals Collins and Ely felt it the best they were 
likely to get, and the Cabinet approved this version early in 
February. The delicate question then arose over who was to 
sign the decree, Diem or Bao Dai. This was satisfactorily 
resolved when Bao Dai obligingly authorized Diem, "by 
delegation of powers," to sign it. The Diem government made 
the decree public on 16 February, and the Minister of Reform 
optimistically announced -that the assembly might be convened 
within six weeks. General Collins believed that, all in all, 
a substantial step forward had been taken.22 Fortunately for | 
Diem, the step came at a time when the United States was © = 
wavering in its resistance to French efforts to abandon him. 

Along with other evidence of South Vietnam's progress, Diem's 
approval of plans for a national assembly led the United States 
to reaffirm its support of the Premier. 


The Question of Diem's Replacement 


The replacement of Diem was an issue that had clouded US- [ 
French relations for some time. The French had acquiesced in 
retention of Diem as Premier only because of US insistence, | 
but Diem's Francophobia, his galling personality, and his in- r 
ability to stabilize the situation in South Vietnam were 
sources of constant irritation to France. Nevertheless, at 
Washington in mid-November, Premier Mendes-France reaffirmed 
the Smith-La Chambre agreement of 29 September 1954, in which | 
the United States and France had pledged themselves to support 
the Diem government. In doing so, however, M. Mendes-France saia 
that, before long, replacement of Diem would have to be [ 
seriously studied. If he failed to put an energetic program 
into execution within one or two months the United States and 
France would have to consider jettisoning him.°o This [ 
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was the signal for heavy French pressure on all fronts aimed 
at weakening US determination to back Diem. In a US-French 
review of policy toward Indochina a month later, and thrcugh 
the Foreign.Office in Paris and the Embassy in Washington, the 
French made clear their conviction that the time had come for 
a change. 


Finding the United States would not accept the elevation 
of Prince Buu Hoi to Diem's place, the French brought up other 
proposals. One alternative they favored was to have Bao Dai 
designate a "Viceroy" with full authority to use the powers 
of the Chief of State for the purpose of unifying the dis- 
parate political forces. The; French suggested that Tran Van 
Huu, Nguyen Van Tam, or perhaps Dr. Quat could perform this 
mission.5/ A second formula contemplated the immediate return 
to South Vietnam of Bao Dai himself. The Chief of State would 
form a government with Huu as Premier, Tam as Interior Minister, 
and Quat as Defense Minister. France had already received | 
assurances that Huu would accept such an A ene and that 
Tam would consent to join his government.>° Huu meanwhile was 
in Saigon busily plotting to bring about such an eventuality. | 
He was reported to have summoned representatives of various 
political groups to inquire what posts they would require in 
the "Huu Government," and was even alleged to have offered 
twenty million piasters_to Hoa Hao dissident General Lam Than 
Nguyen for his support. | 


The French were not alone in their adverse judgment of 
Diem.. Ambassador Heath had found his political and adminis- 
trative capabilities distinctly limited. From the first 
General Collins had been skeptical about Diem's capacity to 
lead Vietnam through its crisis, and on 13 December he 
suggested that the Department of State consider three alter- 
native plans that might be put into operation should Diem 
fail to show improvement. None offered much promise. First, 
Bao Dai could be urged to name Quat Premier. This admittediy 
was a long shot, for Quat's liabilities were many. But with 
full support of Bao Dai, General Collins believed, Quat might 
have a chanee. Second, Bao Dai himself could return under a 
"state of emergency." This would have to be accompanied by 
convincing and dramatic evidence that Bao Dai had reformed, 
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Hini and he would have to establish a government of capable, honest, 
GEE and patriotic men. Finally, if neither of these solutions 
oe were thought advisable, the United States might withdraw from | 

Vtetnam altogether. Although the third possibility was not at 
all desirable, General Collins concluded, "in all honesty and 
in view of what I have obseryed to date it is possible this T 
may be /the7 only solution." : 

P By 17 December, General Collins had become convinced [ 

that Diem lacked the leadership to unify the country and P 

s translate his fine words into concrete deeds. This conviction 

o was strengthened by the Premier's failure to appoint Quat. to ` 

ee the Defense Ministry. General Collins therefore recommended |: 


. + 
faa? eer E S, 


l that the United States,- while continuing to support Diem a 
Puea short while longer, urgently consider the return of Bao Dai. 
S He suggested that, if this was unacceptable to US policymakers, 
the United States should re-evaluate its programs in South 
Vietnam. In addition, he proposed that, if the situation 
continued without substantial improvement, the United States 


si innii withhold support to the VNA and Ie reds its support of the 
= FEC while evacuating its MDAP materiel. 1 


The Department of State, however, was reluctant to count- | 

enance General Collins! proposals. Ambassador Heath, who was 
faye. in Washington, told Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
PU Robertson that "General Collins' recommendations ignore the | 
A? basic factor that we would assist a Communist takeover by a 
pS withholding of our aid, even if it must necessarily be given 
al to a government which is less than perfect." Ambassador Heath i 
also pointed out to Assistant Secretary Robertson that the 
Secretary of State had analyzed the situation in South Vietnam 
as "a time buying operation" in which the United States must. 
attempt to stave off the communist takeover while YE | 
strengthened Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. 


' Moreover, consultations with Senator Mike Mansfield had 
revealed that Congressional opinion would not accept such 
action. Ina recent conversation with Assistant Secretary 
Robertson, Senator Mansfield had concluded that although the 
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prospects for helping Diem strengthen South Vietnam were 
'dim” at best, the United States should, nevertheless, 
"continue to exert its efforts and use its resources"? ever, 
at great cost--to hold Vietnam since any other course would 
have a disastrous effect on Cambodia, Laos, and the rest cf 
Southeast Asia. He believed that the United States snould 
continue to support Diem (regardless of his weaknesses as an 
administrator and his inability to delegate responsibility}, 
Should put pressure on Bao Dai to Stop his long distance 
"wire pulling," and shold prevent the Chief of State's return 
to Vietnam if possibie.©3 
i On 19 December, Secretary Dulles discussed the problem 
with Premier Merndes-France and General Bly in Faris, Aiteogen 
admitting that Diem- had been-a disappointment, secretary 
Duiles declared that the United States and France had to 
exnaust ali pressure on him before considering alternatives. 
Nonetheless, the Secretary of State agreed that Generais 
Collins and Ely should study, alternative plans and aiso the 
time or Diem's replacement.°° The French chose to interpret 
Secretary Dulles' position as a US commitment to consicer <= 
cnange, with wnich Bao Dai would be associated, by i5 January 
1955. The United States Stoutiy denied having committed 
itself to a deadline or to any formula definitely involving 
Bao Dai. The French just as Stoutly insisted that tris wes 
the tenor.of the conversations and tnat, in any case, Generzis 
Collins and Ely had a mandate to study alternatives and report 
to their respective governments 0D 

vecn ALS return to Washington, secretary Dulles reviewec 
Per Ceserai Collins An Saigon anc Ambassador Dillon in Paris 
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wnat he considerec tc re the basic factors of the Vietnam 
problem and spelled out the guidelines for future US “ect er. 
“Although there are weny complex and difficult factsr 
“renting Free Viet-Nam," Dulles stated, "there is x 
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tegr ca. The people are zent 
anti-Communist . . . . In some ways developments may be Detter 


O>. (U) Memo of Conversation, Senator Mike Mans? 
Asst SecState Walter S. Robertson, et ai., "Vietnar a 
east Asia," 7 Dec 54, ibid., pp. 806-808. 
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tnan we predicted." With respect to the future, Secretary 
Julies stated that the United States must create such a 
situation that the Viet Minh could take over only by internal 
violence, adding. that investment in Vietnam was justified `. 
.even if only to buy time. Bao Dai's return would not soive 
the problem, Secretary Dulles told General Collins and, con- 
sequently, the United States had no choice but to continue 
its aid to Vietnam and support Diem. He also stated that 
revitaiization of the VNA would give hope for an improved 
security condition and phat the United States should exploit 
the land reform issue, © 


Even as the discussion of these differences continued, 
the United States was in the midst of a reappraisal of ts 
position in South Vietnam. General Collins' fear that the 
United States might soon be faced with the choice of support- 
ing Bao Dai's return or withdrawing from South Vietnam altc- 
gether had prompted another review within the US Government 
of its Indochina policy. 


Re-evaluation of US Policy 


Review of US policy toward Vietnam began in the Department 


of Defense early in January 1955. Secretary of Defense 


Charles E. Wilson, surveying the latest developments in Vietnan 


on 5 January advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff that a delicate 
and unstable situation prevailed in South*Vietnam, and that it 
was necessary for the Department of Defense to be prepared for 
any eventuality. Accordingly, he asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to examine, and submit yee eoes on, possible courses 
of action open to the United States. : 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered this question on 
el January, but declared that they were not in a position to 
recommend the course of action the United States ought to 
pursue in South Vietnam. Although national policy prescribed 
making every effort to save South Vietnam, the degree to which 


oo. (U) Msg, State 2585 to Saigon, 24 Dec 54, Pentagon 
Papers, vol. 10, pp. 853-855. 

O7. (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, "Reconsideration of U.S. 
Military Programs in Southeast Asia," 5 Jan 55, Encl to 
JCS 1992/431, same date, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec l. 
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the United States’ was: ‘prepared: to` support: that. rs in. hen, 
money, materials, and additional war #isks. had not become. ~* 
apparent to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They stated that. before 
they could recommend courses of action in Vietnam, a firm; 
decision on these matters’ at the national level was , mandatory. 


. The Joint Chiefs of Starf saw four possible ‘courses ‘of 
action open to the ‘United’ States. First, the United States, 
with the cooperation. of France and’ Vietnam, could continue. aic 
as currently being developed: Second, ‘the United States ‘coulu 
institute, through an advisory’ systèm, a unilateral program” 
of direct guidance to the’ Vietnamese’ Government, making: assist- 
ance dependent.upon Vietnamese .adherence to US direction. GT 
neither of these courses of action proved adequate. to insure. 


the viability. of South Vietnam, self-sustaining US forces aon . 


be deployed ‘to Indochina, either ‘unilaterally . or as part oft a 
Manila’ Pact force. Finally,’ the United States could. withdraw 
all support from ‘South’ Vietnam’ and concentrate on’ saving. ‘the © 
remainder or Southeast Asia. E ! 


Although | the Joint Chiefs. of staff declined. to recommend Eo 
a favored’ ‘Course, they | made” clear the implications for the po Tu 
United ‘Stätes: if the rest’ of Vietnam fell to the comħúnists ee 
Laos and Cambodia would‘ probably be lost. through subversion +i Aii 
soon afterward.’ A friendly government could perhaps’ be: maine si 


tainedin Thailand, but only through a greatly expanded: US: 


aid program, Clearly the fall of South: Vietnam would. e 


the chance that US armed: forges. would’ be required: tO „SUpport... 
US policy in Southeast Asia. 


“A week after the. JCS discussion of South vietnam, Genéral 
Collins, who was on.a visit to Washington’, gave. the National; 
Security Council essentially the same’ appraisal in even more ` 


positive terms: The General no longer. thought that the United 


States should consider complete withdrawal from Vietnam. "In 
view of the importance of Vietnam to all of Southeast Asia," ” 
he advised’ the Council: 3 


.l am convinced that the United States should 
expend the funds, material, and effort required 


TES): Memo; JCS to SecDef, na eae an of US. ` 
Military Program, Southeast Asia," 21 Jan 55 (derived from 
JCS 1992/438), same file, sec Z; 
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ETERS to strengthen the country and help it retain e s 
SEARS its independence. I cannot guarantee that F 
Ú _ Vietnam will remain free, even with our aid. 
, But I know that without our aid Vietnam will 
E ie, surely be lost to Communism. If the chances i 
of success are difficult to calculate, the { 
o results of a withdrawal would hasten the rate 
o of Communist advances in the Far East as a 
o whole and could result in the loss of South- 
ooo east Asia to Communism. In my opinion the 
oo chance of success is not only worth the gamble; 
CSE . ._ we cannot afford to let free Vietnam go by’ ` mi a 
ie ` default. {£ 
SHEIRE | General Collins was no longer as convinced in January as 
o he had been in December that Diem should be superseded. The 
oe Premier had demonstrated in recent weeks that he was capable 
noe : of making some progress. Through Defense Minister Minn, Diem 
roe had done much to patch up his feud with the army, and the way |: 
e was almost clear for inauguration of a US training program 
= for the VNA. Diem had begun an energetic campaign against 
oo graft and corruption in political circles, and his closing of j 
a: the Binh Xuyen's palatial gambling establishment, the Grand 
oe Monde, had been received with approbation at home and abroad. 
HE He had made encouraging advances on land reform programs, and 
2 the plans for a national assembly were approaching completion. | i 
Beene Even more spectacular had been Diem's visits to the provinces, . 
where, surprisingly, he had been enenue a Rye cee ey received as. 
the champion of Vietnamese independence. ) | [ 
These successes, though modest, still offered hope that 
Diem might be.able to unify South Vietnam. Despite lingering i 
w? doubts concerning Diem's ability to build popular confidence | 
bien in his government, General Collins advised the National : 
aus Security Council that, everything considered, "Diem's ‘ 
e integrity, strong nationalism, tenacity, and spiritual quali- [ 
e o ties render him the best available Prime Minister to lead 
papi Vietnam in its struggle against. Communism. "Ti - [ 
oo on ) Collins Report to NSC. = | 
a 70. S) Msg, Saigon 2562 to State, 4 Jan 55. (C) Msgs, [ 
ee Saigon 2568 to State, 4 Jan 55; 2703, 11 Jan 55. (OUO) Msg, 
o Saigon 3039 to State, 30 Jan 55. | 
ae rae (TS) Collins Report to NSC. l l: 
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AS a result of General Collins' recommendations, the 
National Security Council endorsed a strong US policy In 
Vietnam. The United States would continue to support the 
Diem government, and continue to press France to carry out 
the commitments made by La Chambre during the Washington 
Conference, The Council approved in principle the programs 
of military and economic aid drawn up to implement the recom- 
mendations of General Collins. Finally, the Council decided 
that, at the forthcoming Bangkok Conference, scheduled by the 
SEATO members for the last week of February to work out a 
formal treaty organization, the United States would seek 
reaffirmation by the Manila powers of their determination to 
react under the treaty if hostilities were resumed in Indo- 
china. Patentiy, -the United States intended to remain in 
South Vietnam. /2 


As General Collins flew back to Indocnina, tne US Charge 
qg' Affairs in Saigon, Randolph Kidder, reported a Eee a 
relaxation or tension on the Vietnamese political scene. There 
was a "quickening of aimost reluctant optimism," he said, which 
had been commented upon by numerous foreign observers. Diem! 
recent successes, together with the efforts of General Collins 
and the constancy of US support, thought Mr. Kidder, was 
responsible for the atmosphere of greater hope. 


Despite tne optimism in Saigon, there was still much 
reason for concern. Diem, encouraged by his newly-discovered 
popularity in the provinces, had developed an exaggerated self- 
conricence and seemed anxious to take on all opponents at once 
The drive to wipe out corruption was uniting the Premier's 
foes and inspiring in them even greater determination to 
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investigations uncer way against former Presidents Tan, Xuan, 
muu, anc Bú Loc, 23 well as a number of less orori eco oub i: 
figures. As Mr. “idder remarked, “hornets! nests seem to neve 
an irresistiole Tascircayion for Diem.” The war Janc 
corruption even had its effect on Bao Dai. Cannes secame tne 
neacquarters of disgruntied Vietnamese politicians urging the 
Chief of State to agismiss Diem. Buu Loc, Buu Hoi, General 

7oe ADS) Memo, Séeber to JOS, et al., “Report on Vietnes 
for the National Sec cu rty Council; S Teo 55; _Bned WO. JOD 
1992/447, Pep 55, CCS 092 Asia a 25-48) (2) sec b. 
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Hinh, and Phan Van Giao, who had left Saigon a jump ahead of 
Diem's agents, were all in Cannes engaged in this activity. 
Bao Dai was reported to be resisting these piandishments, but 
nis earlier sources of income were steadily diminishing. 
Diem's closure of the Grand Monde, from whose profits Bao Dai 
had reaped sizable returns, was an especially unpleasant blow 
to the Chief of State. Although for the time being he was 
faithfully adhering to the iines of US Por icy Bao Dai's 
future cooperation was by no means assured. T 


of still more significance for the future was the growing 
hostility between the government and the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and 
Binh Xuyen. French subsidies to the sects had progressively 
diminished and were cut off entirely early in February. The 
National Army was unable to absorb all the sect troops and 
still remain within the force levels prescribed by the United 
States. All in all, the course of events seemed to be 
steadily closing in on the three sects, and their leaders were 
growing more and more restless. 


In the seemingly inevitable conflict with the sects, how- 
ever, Diem could take confidence from the fact that, once 
again, the United States appeared to be solidiy behind his 
government. 


fal. Msg, Saigon 2895 to State, 22 Jan 55. (S) Msg, 
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a bi CHAPTER IV 
| | THE CRISIS OF APRIL AND MAY 1955 


"in By April 1955 the internal conflicts of South 

| Vietnam had become so serious that they had to be 
resolved before the more important task of establishing. 

> a solidly anticommunist state could be continued. The: 

i most dangerous of these conflicts had developed between 
Prime Minister Diem and the sects. | 


F The Sect Problem 


As early as January 1955 it had become evident to 
|; US diplomats in Saigon that, sooner or later, either the 
sects or Premier Diem would have to give way. The 
three sects were strong and well organized. They were 
4 determined to retain at all costs their privileged 
position in Vietnamese life, and so powerful was their 
grip on the country that they had a good chance of 
| succeeding. From key posts in the government, Cao Dai 
: and Hoa Hao ministers could sabotage the reform programs 
io drawn up by the French and Americans. The private 
ae as armies of the sects, built up by the French during the 
war to fight the Viet Minh, were equipped with 
artillery, mortars, and machine guns. In those prov- 
inces administered by the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao, their 
| control of the population was absolute. In paigon, law 
enforcement was exclusively the function of the Binh. 
xAuyen. 


| Diem could not tolerate these conditions indefi- 
nitely without sacrificing the principles by which he 

i attracted international support and with which he hoped 

| to win the allegiance of the Vietnamese people. 
Although the sects argued that they were the strongest 
and most devotedly anticommunist groups in South 

lp Vietnam, their answer to communism was particularism. 

As a permanent solution, this was unacceptable not only 
to Diem but also to the United States. In the final 
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analysis, there was no place for the sects, with their 7 
undisguised ambition for power and wealth, in the | 3 
w political, economic, and social order that had to be 


created if South Vietnam were to win the ideological 
battle with communism, obtain foreign recognition, and 
retain US backing. 
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=. These were the factors underlying the growing 


BE, tension between Diem and the sects. But the event that 

“ES shook the sects from their complacency, and began the 

ao chain of circumstances culminating in the April revolt, 

aon ' was the French decision to stop paying subsidies for z 
an gnii maintenance of their troops. Because the power of the Í 
aono sects rested on their private armies, this was a severe 

kage blow. With their primary source of income drying up, 

oe the sects were forced to turn to the Vietnamese Govern- 

ae ment for the necessary money. 

ee Diem appreciated that the unpaid armies of -the 


sects could be a genuine problem for the nation. He i 
feared that at best the sects would increase their 

exactions from the population; at worst turn to large- | 
scale banditry at a time when the forces of law and 

order were unprepared to cope with it. Therefore, the 

Premier began paying the sects part of, the income they f 
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nad formerly received from the French. This measure | 
was obviously not a long-term solution, however, and 
the sects were of course fully alert to the danger of 
their position. They resolved, according to the 


analysis of General Collins, upon three basic objec- , : 
tives designed to safeguard their interests. | j; 
p The most important of these objectives was to pre- [ 
oe serve their private military forces by integrating, 
Í intact, as many sect units as possible into the 
A National Army. The size of the VNA, however, was | 
governed by the level cf US aid, and the United States Š 
ee had consented to support no more than 88,000 men. By 
e January 1955, only about 6,000 of the 30,000 to 40,000 | 
os Cao Dai and Hoa Hao troopers had been integrated, and 
ae | 1. (TS) Msg, Saigon 2581 to State, 5 Jan 55. 
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it was clear that few more could be absorbed. In fact, 
there was every indication that, in executing the pro- 
gram for reducing the army, some .of.those alread 
i integrated would have to be discharged. . : 


governmental assistance to ease the transition to civil 

life of the sect troops who had.to be demobilized. 

Generals Collins and Ely believed it desirable to pro- 

vide severance pay for these troops and resettle them 

on. confiscated lands. General Collins thought that if 
f the French could furnish funds for severance pay, US 


f The second objective of the sects was to obtain 


aid might be used to finance a resettlement project. 
ka The two Generals agreed to establish a special working 
Be group within the Training Relations Instruction. 
oh be Mission (TRIM),<“ which was composed of US and French 
personnel charged with training the South Vietnamese 
armed forces. This group was to study the problem and 
draw up a plan that would be recommended to Diem. 


| The final objective actually constituted the crux 
of the sects' problem. The sects wanted recognition 

| of their areas of influence together with assurances 
that, once their military strength was reduced, the 
government would not encroach on these areas. But this 

| Diem had no intention of doing. On the contrary, his 

A actions demonstrated that his plans for the future of 
Vietnam did not include an influential role for the 

i sects. In fact, the Premier had already initiated a 


policy and program of applying gradually increasing 
pressure to the sects. 


| Diem's anti-sect program alarmed the Hoa Hao in 
: particular. The VNA moved into areas of centrali and 
southwestern Vietnam that the Hoa Hao considered its 
; exclusive preserve, and, according to the Hoa Hao, 

: deliberately provoked Hoa Hao troops. The Hoa Hao 


for further treatment of TRIM, see below, pp. 


2. 
p 140-1472., 
3. (TS) Msg, Saigon 2581 to State, 5 Jan 55. (S) 
Py, “Msgs, Saigon 3797 to State, 10 Mar 55; 4373, 6 Apr 55. 
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leader Ba Cut responded by initiating open warfare 

against the government, and in turn the National Army i 
‘mounted’ an all-out counteroffensive. Ba Cut had the 

Te sympathy and active, support of old General Tran Van E 
2 Soai, military chief of the Hoa Hao, who was also |. 
Pe acting as a minister in the Diem government. Soai : 
oe himself felt his power and authority slipping as a 
result of Diem's policies, especially after the Prime 
Minister won over two Hoa Hao dissidgnts, Colonels Ngo 
and Hue, together with their troops. 


pane 7 The Hoa Hao were especially incensed by Diem's k 
n ‘tactic of playing off- the Cao Dai against the Hoa Hao. ka 
a Principally, this took the form of concessions to the 

rept Cao Dai in the integration of its troops into the 

Ee VNA - an act designed to win Cao Dai adherence in the 

o contest with the Hoa Hao. From the viewpoint of the 

fee Hoa Hao the crowning blow came when its arch enemy, 

ee Cao Dai dissident Trinh Minh The, rallied to the 

Se government on the condition, allegedly, that his 

{e troops be employed in a campaign against Ba Cut.” 


Although the Hoa Hao was on the verge of open war- 
fare with the government and, in the case of Ba Cut, 
had already begun the war, it was the Binh Xuyen that 
constituted the most serious menace. Binh Xuyen com- 
mandos were concentrated in the capital city, where 
they posed an immediate threat to the Diem government. 
Moreover, Bay Vien, the leader of the Binh Xuyen, was. a 
formidable adversary. He was the most ruthless, 
determined, and intelligent of all. the sect chieftains. 
He believed that the United States was too interested 
in South Vietnam to withdraw its support even if Diem 
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Biche were overthrown, and he was determined to obtain, Dy 
ae one means or another, a new government that did not 


include Diem. 


ee 1. (0U0) Msg, Saigon 2807 to State, 17 Jan 55. 
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ae (S) Msgs, Saigon 3381 to State, 14 Feb 55; 3470, 18 

a Feb 55. aey Le. 

iare. 5. (S) Msgs, Saigon 3156 to State, 3 Feb 55; 3296, 

E o 9 Feb 55; 3470, 18 Feb 55. 

Do 6. (S) Msg, Saigon 4078 to State, 23 Mar 55. [ 
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Diem, ror his part, had only contempt for Vien ana 
nis followers. The Premier had not yet applied as great 
pressure to the Binh Xuyen as to the Hoa Hao, but he 
had considerably reduced its commercial monopolies. Binn 
Xuyen control of the National Police and Surete esvecialiy 
rankled Diem, and he planned to regain the police for tne 
government at the iirst opportunity. The United States, 
which could not reconcile itself to the idea of a band o? 
former gangsters and pirates running the police apparatus: 
attempted to help. Diem on this issue. The US pmbassy iv. 
Paris suggested to Bac Dai that he revoke the decrees 
bes towing police powers on the Binh Xuyen. But Bao Dai 
repiied that this move would not be likely to improve the 
poiitvicai situation, and indeed would probably lead to 
rurther deterioration. Besides, he doubted that Diem had 
men capable of taking over responsibility for law enforce- 
ment. 
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nuary and February the police issue loomed 
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li three sects felt confronted oy a common 
eir existence. They had tried uniting 

in August 1954, but nad failed to find 
reement . Once again, in the spring or 
ittemoted to form an alliance aimed av 

cH 


E 
T055. y at 
supplanting tne Diem AERE with one less hostile 
SO Teir OcGeetives 


Tre "United Front of Nationalist Forces" 


- ii March the Cac Dai Pope called a press confer- 
ence in Saigon. Acting as spokesman for the ieaders of 
the o Dai, Hoa Hac, and Binh Xuyen, whose representa- 
tives were present, Tac announced tne formation of the 
"United Front of Nationalist Forces. The Binh Xuyen 
political adviser read a Geclaration stating that the 
objectives of the new political group were to unify 
Vietnam, perfect its independence as a democracy, and 
assure its sovereignty. The declaration was obviously 
designed largely for US consumption, for it denounced 
feuGalism and corruption, endorsed the Manila Pact, ana 
refrained from directly attacking Premier Diem. Never- 
theless, Lt frankly calieac for a new government, one 
pased on “equitable, just and progressive foundations. 
Signing the declaration for the Hoa Hao were Generai 
Soai, Nguyen, and Ba Cut; for the Binh Xuyen, Bay Vien; 
and for the Cao Dai, Pham Cone Tac. Sienritcancvly 
absent among the signatures were those of Cao Dai 
Generals Phuong and Trinh Minh The, and the former 
Hoa Hao dissidents, Colonels Hue and Ngo. in fact, 

The and Ngo quickly issued public statements reariirmin 
their support of the Diem government. 


United States and French observers in Saigon t 
the declaration of the United Front ae evidence wna 
the sect opposition naa switchea to the political, i 
The danger of civil war, they thought, had abated. 

Diem appeared to be the least perturbed of ali. ie 


5, (C) Msgs, Saigon 3754 to State, 8 Mar 55; 3861, 
13 Mar 55. 
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recognized certain immediate and local dangers to his 
position, but to General Collins ne did not seem greatly 
concerned by the apparent new unity among the sects.t¥ 


Diem's optimism soon seemed justified. The arrivai 
of a delegation in Cannes to importune Bao Dai to with- 
draw Diem's powers as Premier followed closely the 
receipt by the Chief of State of a personal message 
from President Eisenhower outlining US objectives in 
Vietnam and tne progress made by General Collins toward. 
achieving these objectives. This message was immensely 
reassuring to the Chief of State, who in recent weeks 
had suffered a growing fear that the United States was 
preparing to eciiminate him from the Vietnamese scene. 

AS a result of this encouragement, Bao Dai denied the 
request of the Sect representatives, and they returned 
to Saigon empty nandeå. t+ 
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The same aay, Diem discussed the latest maneuver of 
the United Front with his Cabinet, less the sect repre- 
“sentatives, and all agreed that he could do nothing out 
refuse the demands .of the sects. General Collins con- 
curred and advised Diem to stand firm. The General aiso 
informed Diem that, although his failure to broaden the 
government made it difficult for tne United States to 
continue to support him,,¥s policy toward his govern- 
ment remained unchanged. 


Nevertheless, the defection of Phuong ana The, 
whom Diem had been providing with liberal subsicies, 
was a heavy blow- to-the Premier, M. Michel Wintrebert, 
the French Charge d'Affaires, found Diem so profoundly 
depressed on the evening of 21 March that he appeared 
on the verge of giving up. This alarmed M. Wintrevert 
and, as General Ely was in Paris and Deputy Commissioner- 
General Daridan out of town, he decided to act on his 
own initiative. Without consulting General Collins, ne 
cabled Paris recommending an immediate demarche to 
secure Bao Dai'ts intervention and “perhaps his return 
to Indochina." The Foreign Office, supported by Gençali 
Ely, urged the United States to join in such a move.~ 


But Diem recovered from his despondency, and 
General Collins, upon learning of M. Wintrebert's recom- 
mendation, cabled the Secretary of State that Bao Dai's 
return could accomplish nothing but cut the ground from 
under Diem. M. Daridan, who had returned to Saigon, 
made the same comment to sisal Both recommended 
rejection of the proposal. 


Saigon 4084 to State, 24 Mar 55. 

5. (S) Msgs, Saigon 4051 to State, 23 Mar 55; 
4096, 24 Mar 55. Paradoxically, Wintrebert was the 
only important French official in Saigon who whole- 
heartediy believed in the policy of supporting Diem. 
General Collins, in explaining Wintrebert!s conduct, 
saia: "ÏI pelieve Wintrebert, who is realiy a fine young 
man friendiy to Diem, became a bit panicky after Talking 
to Diem evening 2ist." 
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the French, however, stíli believed that the only 
avenue out cr the crisis was to use Bao Dai as mediator 
between Diem and the sects. This could be accomplisnea, 
they said, oy either having Bao Dai return to Vietnam 
or having him ‘summon Diem and the sect leaders to 
Cannes to negctiate their differences. The US Govern- 
ment believeca it far more appropriate that a joint 
declaration be issued to the sects warning them that © 
the United States and France were opposed to violence. 
The warning shouid contain tne statement tnat the FEC 
would prevent movement of sect troops to reinforce the Binh 
Xuyen in Saigon Generai Coliins nad been trying or a 
week to get General Ely to agree to employ French troops 
for this purpose,-for he was convinced that Vien would 
mot challenge the government by arms if he could not 
count on assistance by Hoa Hao troops. General Ely, 
supported by raris, made it clear that the FEC woulc be 
used only to D İ } 
anc foreign na 
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moaeration and compromise. The 
ernment pointed out that such a move 
on the same plane with Dien. Lt 
Ssary, the Department of Stat 
the autnority of the centrai. 
S were rebels and should be treated 
i Collins and Deputy Commissioner 
E aL approach not be made. 
reay informed Diem and tne 
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pointed out, they could not expect the United States tc 
continue supplying funds for troop support if they overthrew 
the government by violence. Subsequently, General Coliins 
stated that discussion with the two generais was like trying 
to reason with small cniidren. But his lecture apparentiy 
had some effect, for General The soon withdrew from the 
Unitecé Front, declaring that he had oniy jointed it to 
exercise a moderating influence on the other members. 18 


As the deadline imposed by the United Front expired, 
the situation became highly explosive. The sect leaders 
refused to extend the deadline or to meet with Diem. The 
Premier moved reinforcements into Saigon and converted the 
grounds of thé Présidential Palace into an armed camp. 
Battalions of Vien's green-bereted commandos concentratea 
in the southwestern section of the capital, while Hoa Hao 
troops occupied positions on the highways leading south 
from Saigon.l? 


Frentinge in. Cholon, 29-30 Maren 


Diem chose this moment to challenge the Binh xXAuyenr. 
Tust before dawn of 28 March, a tank-led company of Nationa: 
Army soldiers staged a bloodiess coup that won Diem physical 
control of the Central Police headquarters, near the arroyo 
separating Saigon from the Chinese community or Choion. Tne 
Binh Xuyen guards did not resist, but withdrew into tne 
adjoining police school to await orders from Pay Vien. N 
day, Diem informed Defense Minister Minh tnat he intended 
that afternoon to replace the Binh Xuyen police commissioner 
with his own appointee and to occupy the Surete neadcuarsers 
in central Saigon. Minh protested that Diem shouia firs 
consult his Cabinet. The Premier refused and Minn sup 
his resignation on the spot. When General Ely learned © 
Dien's intention, he sent.M. Wintrebert anc Generali Pier 
Jacquot to reason with him. They were more successful v 
Minh, and Diem agreed to defer his move against tne Suret 
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i Msg, Saigon 4070 to State, 23 Mar 55. (LOU; 
Msg, Saigon 4157 to State, 28 Mar 55. 
19. (S) Msg, USARMA Saigon MC 945-55 to DA 
27 Mar 55, DA IN 128188, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
NY Times, 27 Mar 55, po. 39- 
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50. (S) Msg, Saigon 4192 to State, 29 Mar 55. 


Washington Post, 29 Mar 55, Pp. 4. 
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inis was a fortunate decision for the Prime Minister, 
for on the night of 29-30 March the Binh Xuyen struck. "They 
thus stamped themselves as rebels attacking tne legal 
government. 


Shortly after midnight Binh Xuyen commandos, whom 
Diem's soldiers had driven from Central Police headquarters 
on 28 March, counterattacked in an attempt to regain their 
stronghold. About eighty Binh Xuyen soldiers, supported by 
mortar fire, stormed the police compound, but were repulsed 
by National Army paratroopers and later driven from the 
neighborhood. Another Binh Xuyen force attacked National 
Army neadquarters on nearby: Boulevard Gadileeni, DUC Faas 
assault also was beaten off by VNA defenders. At the sane 
time, mortar snelis ffeil in the grounds of the Presidential 
Paiace, wounding a number of Vietnamese soldiers. When 
~movernment forces moved to retaliate by attacking the Surete 
headquarters, stiil in Binh Xuyen nands, the French ordered 
the National Army remain on the defensive and, to insure 
compliance, tempo Li gasoline and ammunition 
Supplies. 3 
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The aggression of the Binh Xuyen made Diem more ti 


Ua li 
ever determined to zest Now that Vien had 


resorted to violence, Diem saw no alternative EXCEDE T 
remove control os the National Police and Surete fron 
Binh Kuyen Director General, Lai Van sang, as quickly 
possible. The government, he told Generali Bay 5. COU C 
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escape -Irs responsibilittes. Tne Binh xXuyen nad to be dis- 
armed or wiped out, and the VNA had enougn svrengtn in 
pal eon TO Carey Oi tals “Hssiten <2 

i Mor) eo. Ce gor PN UO ie. Mee Siac. OP Tae See... 
MN ees. SO Mare Deg Ou Ge Conor] BEY Deyo esa OSs ec nc 
government reports taat General Jacauoct had interfered with 
Vietnamese troop movements He’ CeClered Mant Gee UNA cee, 
boen SSSuse Vi c Guo Cues ot Sai e548 BaSOP ane GeO ayes os 
23 haa requested. Kovero: a Faw Cays 1202". fay seme ree: 
onat the French had never restricted gasoline cr ammunition 
Fa = 
except vor & Pew hours Curing one fighting Om 2G739 weno. 
(S) Msg, Saigen 4292 te State, 2 poe Bos (aS): Mse, Savsor 
4349 to State, 6 Apr 55. 

22. (9) Msg, Saigon 4230 to State, 30 Mar 55. 
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General Ely was emphatically opposed. The army couid 
ke the Surete neadgquarters at any time, he told Generai 
liins; chat was not the issue. The important point was 
1at Diem did not nave sufficient strength to defeat the 
ceta decisively and rapidly throughout the country. And 
tf Diem used force, a long ana bioody civil war woula 
inevitably result. Angered by Diem's attitude, General Ely 
declared tnat Diem was suffering from hallucinations and was 
on the verge ot megalomania. Diem had no appreciation of 
the means at his disposal, yet he was ready to “put the 
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city to sword and flame to establish his authority." Generai 


Ely believed it would be criminal for the French to get. 
mixed up in a civil war, and he stated that he would do no 


more than separate the opposing forces if asked to intervene. 


On the other hand, he asserted with some inconsistency, ne 
intended to maintain order even if it entaiied placing Diem 
under arrest.¢3S 


General Collins, while urging moderation, sympathized 
with Diem. He believed the Binh Xuyen had taken action to 
demonstrate that Diem could not control the country; and, 
if Diem did not remove Police Director General Sang and 
fight back, ne would nave to knuckie under to the sects an 
let them maintain their feudal systems. if General Coliins 
had been in Diem's place, he toid General Ely, ne wouid 
have met the Binh Xuyen challenge by sheliing Binn xAuyen 
headquarters and going after Bay Vien personally. The 
French, however, already had a different interpretation of 
the events of 29-30 March, one that coincided substantiaily 
with that of the United Front. The Binh Xuyen, said the 
French, might not have been the aggressors after ail. There 
was reason for believing that the National Army haa begun 
hostilities and the Binh Xuyen had only acted in seif- 
defense,24 


This distortion by the Frenck was merely tne Tirs 


Pers. ae 
a series of actions that, in the US view, seemed iliogicai 
In subsequent weeks, the French bent the facts to fit their 
d 


esires and then based official decisions on tnem. The 
explanation of this French behavior iay, apparentiy, in tne 


23, Ibid., (S) Msg, Saigon 4264 to State, 31 Mar 55; 


4292, 2 Apr 55. 
24, (S) Msgs, Saigon 4220 to State, 4230, 30 Mar 55; 
Hoki, 31 Mar 55; 4292, 2 Apr 55. 
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vicious war of words the French and Vietnamese press had 
been waging for many weeks. The French had become so sen- 
sitive to the intemperate attacks on "colonialism," for 
which they held Diem responsible, that they were predisposed 
in favor of Diem's opponents regardless of political com- 
plexion. 


Diem found himseif in an unenviable position. The 
crisis had quickened the disintegration of his government 
and revealed flaws in the top military command. Ho Thong 
Minh had already resigned from the Defense Ministry in 
protest against Diem's policies. Four Hoa Hao cabinet 
members now resigned, and, despite elaborate ceremonies on 
31 March integr aene. Cao Dai forces into the National Army, 
four Cao Dai ministers also resigned. Foreign Minister Do 
and his followers submitted their resignations, then with- 
drew them. But they ceased to be consulte by Diem or to 
nave any influence upon nim. The Inspector General of the 
Nationai Army, Nguyen Van Vy, made no secret of his opposi- 
tion to using the army against the Binh Xuyen, and publicly 
sar eeece the French view that the government kad attacked 

he Binh Xuyen rirst. General Collins reported that Army 
Chief of Staff Le Van Ty was proving to be in this. emergency 
the "weak reed we feared he might be. Diem now more than 
ever was operating a one-man government and, except for nis 
brothers, stooc virtually alone in nis determination to 
resist the sects. 


. On 31 Marck, both the government and a n Xuyer 
aCCEDTEG Frencn Generai Jean Gambiez as mediator, and a 
POruy-en ight hour truce was arranged. Ea "ae ~ ECU 
exvensions lengtnened the truce through Avril. but ¢ensicozn 
COncanued UO moar- nisaseen, meiereenea by aroo Garis 
TACZOONCSs. “Gageta = Cote eGs ane Miy, eS wel 2S Wess ee ose 
eG. Tens; POUS SO Tid a: SOrutCrem thes Wolo Lesorve ccs 
sect problem. 
the Recommendations of Generals Collins and Ely 
I a ee ee ee a ey 

To the men on the scene, it seemed that Diem simoly 
was incapable of changing his methods sufficiently to forn 


Ar 


or maintain anything but a rubber-stamp cabinet. He nad 
alienated almost every nolitical group in Vietnam and 
antagonized the French community. Only the United States 
and General Ely, much against his personal predilections, 
stood behind Diem. Generals Collins and Eiy soon conciuded, 
however, that a major political change was essential if 
civil war were to be averted. 


Tt was General Ely who now raised the question of Diem' 
replacement. He met with General Coilins on 7 April, with 
no French staff present. Diem, ne said, could no ionger be 
maintained as Premier except by overcoming enormous diffi- 
culties. After a full day of "soul searching,” Generel 
Ely continued, he was forced to conclude that, in order to 
preserve Vietnam for the free world, Diem had to be repiacea. 
He was preapred to accept anyone but Diem, and this was his 
final conelusion.2° | 


wf) 


General Collins was reaching a similar conclusion. in 
fact, as early as 31 March he had informed the Department 
of Stete that it was necessary again to consider alternates 
to Diem.2’ Following his conversation with General Ely on 
7 April, General Collins wrote Secretary of State Dulies 
as follows: 


Even before receiving your kind letter 

I had been considering writing you personally 

as to my estimate of President Diem's chances 

of successfully remaining as President of 

Viet Nam. I have just filed a despatch giving 
General Ely's final views on this point. You 

and the President are entitled to my judgment 

tn light of this and other recent events. 


As you know, I have been aoing every- 
thing within my power to assist Diem in accord- 
ance with my original directive from the Presi- 
dent and subsequent instructions from you ana 
the Department. In various messages, and in 
my January report, I have indicated my growing 


6. al Msg, Saigon 4382 to State, 7 Apr 55. 
27. (TS) Msg, Saigon 4263 to State, 31 Mar 55. 
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Goubts as to Dien's.capacity for leadership 
under tne difficult and complex conditions 
existing in Viet Nam. 


i must Say now that my judgment is 
that Diem does not neve the capacity to 
achieve the necessary unity of purpose and 
action from his neopie which is essential 
to prevent this country from failing under 
Communist control. I say this with great 
regret, but with firm conviction. 


ring the Five months that I have 
i nave come to admire Diem greatly 
ia many ways He ras valuable spiritual 


qualities, is incorruptible, is a devoted 
nationalist, has great tenacity. However 
these qualities, linked with his lack of 
oracticas poiitvical sense, his inability to 
compromise his inherent incapacity to get 
along with other able men, and his tender icy 
vo be suspicious of Wee motives of any one 
who disagrees with : im, make him practically 
incapabie of h idine this government 
together. A nave orten pointed out, he 
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ion to the advice of hiz 
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al Ely or me. He has consistentiy failed to 
e responsibility to his ministers, 


OP tO consulit with chem in advance of reach- 
ing Lmportvant decisions. This nas resulted 
in the ~esignavion of the few able men in 
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SCOVEPNMTENT, maging as the above facts are 
perhaps even more serious is tne President's 
apparens. incesectty For creative Nin AZ and 
planning. At no time since I have been nere 
nas he offered to me a single constructive 
e20ught OF His volicion, 411 of the progres 
Sive programs which we have attributed to nim 
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have in fact been deveicped througn the 
cooperative efforts of Generai Ely and me, 
and our staffs. I am still not sure whether 
Diem realiy grasps tne full significance of 
these programs, or the great difficulties of 
implementing them. 


Instead of sticking to the clear but 
difficult road leading to the conversion of 
these paper plans into accomplished facts, 
Diem has been ever ready iike Don Quixote to 
dash off on side excursions to tilt with wind- 
milis. And while bent on these excursions, 
whether they be to displace officers of the 
Army whom he regarded as loyal to General 
Hinh, to take action against Soai or Ba Cut, 
or to relieve a police chief, he loses all 
sense of direction toward the essential goals, 
and it is almost impossible to bring him back 
to the high road. We have had many such 
tiltings. 


Tn summary, despite his several fine 
qualities, it is my considered judgment that 
the man lacks the personal qualities of 
leadership and the executive ability success- 
fully to head a government that must compete 
with the unity of purpose and efficiency of 
the Viet Minh under Ho Chi Minn. 


In saying this I hasten to add that I 
do not believe that Diem is indispensible for 
she accomplishment of our purposes in Viet 
Nam, that is, to save the country from Com- 
munism. Programs which Generai Ely ana 1 
have developed are, I believe, sound and 
susceptible of accomplishment. But our 
successors here must have a President and a 
Cabinet to work with, which to some degree 
will talk our language and wiil stick stead- 
fastly to the implementation of these pro- 
grams. : 


I believe that Tran Van Do or Dr. Quat 
could form and successfuily head such a 
government. 


—={ a 


Tr our government should accept such a 
change, I would urge that we stipulate as a 
prior condition the removal, by President 
Diem with the complete support of Bao Dai, 
of the control of the Nationai Police and 
Ssurete from the Binh Xuyen. You may feel 
that if this is done, Diem should be given 
further time to see whether he can broaden 
his government and speed up progress. I 
believe it would be better not to wait. By 
having saved a certain amount of face for 
Diem by the transfer of police powers from 
the Binh Xuyen we should then accede to the 
appointment of Do or Quat as President of 
the ecuntry. 
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I fully appreciate /the/ gravity of 
the recommendations I have made above. I 
need nov teli you with what a heavy heart 


i file this message. However, it is by no 
means with a feeling of defeat for our 
objective here. I still feei that under 
proper native ieacersnip, which can be had, 
tne programs which we nave initiated can 
Still be made -k j and can save Viet 
Nam from Communism. 


Ine Secretary of State, im reply, indicated that he 
couid not see now replacement of Diem would sclve the 
propiem of the sects. Any successor to Diem with qualities 
chat WOU LO Wares COR wed Vs. SUpSOrc WOU c il. have 
che sects vo contend with. Moreover, a change in vcremiers 
WOUDG We Garai n lo Gy Bees 2e Cn Oue Out che Bas Bess 
ome Unirea Slaves, WOES Oe Cheeeee with Dayine li 
Service tC TNS Cause Of Asase met ionalicn, Chen asstaon2n= 
a nationaiist leacer when “colonial interests" epnlied 
enough pressure Am; @G0i010Nai consideration was the pro- 
Diem sentiment in Congress 23 NutuaLl SeCcurizey Sli was 
veing debated, and Senator Mansfield made it clear that 
Congress wouid be reluctant to appropriate funds for 


Vietnain if Diem were superseded. Nevertheless, Secretary 
DMmlies was willing to consider a change in US policy if 

General Coilins wouida fly to Washington for consuitvations 
with Department of State officialis and congressional 
leaders .©<9 : 


Even before receipt of General Collins! views, Secre- 
tary Dulles had been under strong pressure from Paris to 
unseat Diem. The United States was informed in biunt terms 
that the US policy of maintaining and strengthening Diem 
was wholly unrealistic. The time nad come for formation 
of a government responsive to the dominant SOLitiecal Torces 
of Vietnam. The French nad in mind the creation of a 
"Conseil Superieur."” This body would be composed or repre- 
sentatives of Diem and his supporters, the sects (Cao Dai 
Pope, for example), intellectuals (Buu Hoi, the French 
suggested), politicians (Tam, Huu, and Quat), and the army 
(General Hinh). The supreme council would formulate poiicy 
to be executed by a cabinet of "nonpoliticai" technicians 
headed by Diem. The United States rejected tnis TORsu tay 
and replied that Franco-US policy should be to iet Diem 
strike back at the Binh Xuyen with force, and to support 
him both morally and logistically in this move.° 


Despite this ostensible support of Diem, the United 
States, following General Collins' proposal to switch 
premiers, decided to explore possible alternative solutions 
with France, and addressed to the Foreign Offlce a Series 
of questions designed to elicit a concrete French plan. 

The United States asked the French who should succeed Diem, 
when the change would take place, how it wouid be accom- 
plished, what wouid be done about removing the police from 
the Binh Xuyen, and how support of the new government by 
the sects would be assured. The French repiy was that the 
answers to these questions should be developed jointly oy 
the United States and France. For the French alone to 
answer the questions would be to depart from the agreed 


———~35, (TS) Msgs, State 4438 to Saigon, 9 Apr 55; LOO, 
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poiiey of achieving a joint Franco-US approach to Indo- | 
chinese problems. Unless this policy were continued, said 


“tne Foreign Office, France would have to state publicly 


that the United States was now fully responsible for 
developments in Vietnam. 


The United States stood firm, however, and the. French, 
increasingly apprehensive over the mounting tension in 
Saigon, at length submitted answers to the US questions. 
They still declined to propose a successor to Diem, 
declaring that this must be the result of joint consul- 
tations. But they did outline, on 17 April, a pian by which 
a change might be accomplished. Generals Collins and Ely 
would prepare..2 slate.of acceptable candidates for the 
premiership and various cabinet posts. Washington and Paris 
would reach agreement on this list and submit it to Bao 
Dai. The Chief of State would then summon representatives 
of the contending factions to Cannes and, on the basis of 
French and US recommendations, negotiate a solution, 
including the transfer of the police from the Binh Xuyen 
vo the government. Support of the new government by the 
sects would be assured by their membership in a high 
council, together with a program of honors, indemnification, 
and integration of sect troops into the National Army.32 


im Saigon, meanwhile, French officials became more ana 
more adamant in their view that Diem must .be replaced, 
calling his removal the will of the Vietnamese people. But 
Generai Collins pointed out that this was merely an opinion 


since there was no way to determine the Vietnamese Wai 
me Duruner NOveG Saal. it WOULG be GiTricuay co exp ein 
imem's ouster to the American people, adding that US con- 
greseionel Yeaculon Coura Nor be predicted. Dessice Talo 
oenerai Coiiins hinseif was finding Diem harder and harce? 
vo GO business with. On 29 April, after reporting to 
Washington that Diem was willing to agree, Sut opty On, Ais 
own narrow terms, to a proposal that he participate in a 
coalition government, General Collins informed Secretary 
Duiles, "I see no alternative to the early replacement cf 
tiem. D3 
— 31. (TS) Msg, State 3622 to Paris, 12 Apr 55. (73) 
MS, Paris 4498 to State, 16 Apr 55. 

32. (TS) Msg, Paris 4502 to State, i7 Apr 55. 

33. (U) Msgs, Saigon 4661 to State, 19 Apr 55; 4662 
20 ADP 55; Pentagor Papers, vol. 10, pp. 912-913, Gio-Gee. 
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While the Department of State was studying the French 
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reny Or 1y il, Czneral Collins arrived in Washington 

on 21 Aprii to diseuss the replacement of Diem. de 

reaffirmed nis previous recommendation on the eariy abandon- 
n ring conversations at the Department of State 


ment or Diem au 
she following day. Specifically he stated: it would be a 
major error in judgment to continue to Support Diem, who 
nag demonstrated marked inability to understand tne polití- 
cal, economic, and military problems of Vietnam; Diem was 
currently governing by himself with the advice of his 
brothers and a few close friends to the exclusion of other 
capable men; in five months Diem had not had one consvruc- 
tive suggestion, idea, or plan; Dr. Quat and former Foreign 
Minister Do were the most able men available in Soutn 
Vietnam; general elections in South Vietnam were not 
possible and the best form of government wouid be a con- 
stitutionai monarchy. He had aiready told Diem, Generai 
Collins reported, that he did not see how anyone coui save 
the oem government and that Bao Dai would probably remove 
him. 


The day Generai Collins arrived in Washington, Bao Dai 
injected a further complication into the already cvrouoiec 
situation. On 21 April, Bao Dai told the US Embassy 2a 
Paris that it would be impossible to find a solution to the 
South Vietnamese problems as long as Diem remained premier. 
Consequently, he proposed a plan, remarkably similar to the 
plan the French were so strenuously advocating, calling for 
him to summon representative Vietnamese to Cannes, designate 
Phan Huy Quat Premier, and instruct Quat to form a “non- 
political" cabinet of technicians. A high council a:so 
would be organized with membership from all factions of 
Vietnamese society, inciuding the sects, army, peasants, 
artisans, and trade unions. If the United States rejected 
this olan, declared Bao Dai, he could no ionger take 
responsibility for events in South Vietnam. Bao Dal 
asserted that if the United States did not reply to nis 
proposal by 27 April, ne would take action unilateraiiy. 
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While officiais of the US Embassy in i\cis sought to 
defer Bao Dai's move, Secretary Dulles and i neral Collins, 
after conferring with Congressional leaders ` reached a 
position on the question of Diem's replacemeat. The United 
States was now willing to consider shliting its support 
from Diem to either Quat or ex-Foreign Minister Do. The US 
Government, however, would not discuss the subject with 
the French until they submitted a full and frank Statement 
of their intentions in South Vietnam. This statement should 
include unequivocal assurance of wholehearted French backing 
Of any new political arrangements in Saigon, as well as 
resolution of “certain ambiguities" in French policy toward 
North Vietnam. Until Paris produced such a declaration, 


vhe United States would continue to support the Diem govern- 
ment. 


But even before these views were communicated to the 
French, the shaky truce in Saigon exploded. 


The Binh Xuyen Insurrection 
ee ed ee ee 


Since the fighting of 20-30 Maren, Diem had been deter- 
mined to remove Lai Van sang from the post of police 
commissioner. But French and us officials, as weli as most 
of Diem's Cabinet, had advised caution. The Binh Xuyen 
would surely fight back and the consequences were unpre- 
dictable. Nevertheless, Diem on 25 April issued a decree 
charging Sang with "very grave official misconduct," and 
naming Coionel Nguyen Ngoc Le to replace Sang as Director 
General of Nationai Police and Surete. The decree also 
announced the transfer of police headquarters to the 
prefecturai police school building on Boulevard Gallieni 
ana directed aii personnel to report at tnat address by 
1430 hours on 28 Avril or be considered as having abandoned 
their posts. Sang replied to Diem's decree over the Unit 
Front radio. He hed been poointed by Bao Dai, he said 
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decree would have disastrous 
consequences for which Diem alone would bear the biame.3/ 
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The Binh Xuyen was not bluffing. Shortly before noon 
on 28 April, fighting broke out between the VNA and the Binh 
Xuyen around Bay Vien's headquarters in Cholon. A littie 
iater, mortar shells again fell on the Presidential Palace. 
Diem responded promptly by ordering the National Army to 
attack. The fighting, featuring light and heavy machine 


guns and mortars as well as 105 mm howitzers, spread through 


the fringe of the crowded Chinese community and onto 
Boulevard Gallieni. The VNA acted with vigor, if not always 
with tactical brilliance, and within nine hours the Binh 
Xuyers had been driven back into Cholon. With fires raging 
out of control in Cholon, and Se dead and wounded, 
an uneasy truce fell on Saigon.3 

Diem had by no means won his battle. On 28 April Bao 
Dai, true to his warning of 21 April, acted. He dispatched 
telegrams summoning Diem and General Ty to France for 
"oonsultations,"” and vesting command of the army in General 
Vy, well known for his Binh Xuyen sympathies. Next day, he 
telegraphed that he was sending Generali Hinh, Diem's arch 
enemy, to Vietnam with instructions for Vy. The Chief of 
State was clearly intent on overthrowing Diem and, in fact, 
he so informed US diplomats in France. The United States, 
he charged, had refused his counsel and had blindly sup- 
ported Diem in the hope that he would attack the Binh Xuyen. 


Diem had done so, and now Bao Dai would use his own judgment. 


The Prime Minister, however, was not to be intimidated, and 
for the first time he openly defied Bao Dai. With full 
cabinet support, Diem announced that he would neither heed 
Bao Dai's summons nor transfer command of the army to 
General Vy.39 | l 


Diem's announcement appeared to have considerable 
public support. The government press had portrayed Bao Dai 
and the Binh Xuyen as the instruments of French colonialism, 
and the hostilities had already taken on the cast of a war 
against French colonialism by nationalist forces. The 
French, for their part, did little to dispel the impression 


———38, (S) Msg, Saigon 4860 to State, 28 Apr 55. (U) 
Msgs, Saigon 4881 to State, 28 Apr 55; 4943, 30 Apr 55. 
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39. (S) Msgs, Saigon 4926 to State, 29 Apr 55; 4951, 
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that they were not, as Diem charged, backing the Binh xuyen 
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both moraily and iogistically. The Vietnamese saw Fren 
tiaison officers enteri:g and leaving Binh Xuyen lires, 
They also Saw the cordon of French troops that ee rea trke 
VNA from ci eaning, out the three Binh Xuyen outposts ir the 


European quarter.+0 As the French and Vietnamese press and 


radio intensified their propaganda campaigns, animosity 
increased. | 


The atmosphere was propitious for the emergence of a 
political group refiecting the mounting anti-French, anti- 
Rao ial sentiment. On 30 April the National Revolutionary 
Congress of tne Vietnamese People was bern. Backed by Cuo 
pair Generals Phuong. and The, and Hoa Hao Gurieras NEOs thig 
new politic >a 1 group ciaimeu it represented aimost ail 


noliticai parties cr 3oọouth Vietnam. it issued a deciaratic 
Ss 


ER diating Bao Dai, declaring the ete em government al 


ived, and calling upon Diem to form a new government with 


ae specific mission of r eee for a national 
assembly, wnose first task would be to draft a constitutio 


Aithough the new party consisted largely of individu- 
1S with a history cf opportunism and was actually repre- 
sentative only of its founders, Diem found its program 
-lyring. Av D26m's invitation; on the mies cf 30 LOSI. 
.cout thirty members of coe eae ionary Committee of the 
ongressS went to tne presidential Palace for discussions 
vir tne Premier, Ene pee ee General Vy in the corric 
they stripped nin or ris insignia, aod were about tc 
nim when Diem intercecec. The committee then forced Vy 
rend tO che press a prepared statement declaring czat nN 
was breaking with Bao Dai and going over to Diem.42 
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Next mornirg, sareiy out of the Palace, Vy caii i 
Gown press conrerenc ceclared that legai government ee 
ceased to exist, a r.ounced his own assumption of 
control pending ue 
Vy then moved tr 
tre European sec 


cr of a new Premier py Bac Dai. 
Key p e in Saigon, many within 
French obligingly iowerec tine 


ch Oo Ou. 
© © 


40, >) Msg, Saigon 4956 to State, 30 Aer Se. 

4i. (S) Msg, Saigen 4944 to State, 30 Apr 55. (ouo) 
Msz, Saigon 4957 to State, 30 Apr 55. 

42. NY Times, 1 May 55, p. 1. (OUO) Msg, Saigon #962 
to State, 1 May 55. 


perricades ta aamit units they thougnt were now loyal to 
VV. owe uGe Chie: of Stall, General. iv. countermanced aqui 
of vy's orders, ana the troops obeyed Ty. Vy then fied 
Jaison fc Daiat, leaving Diem master of the situaticn.43 

Meunwoiie behind the seenes, bitter disagreement haa 
VECH baiiding E between the top:French arid US officials 
bi ieeon, Ili his period, since Gencra! Collins was 


enroute to Victinum Prom his conferences in Washington, 
Charge G'Atfaires Randolph Kidder was the principal US 
representative in Saigon. Mr. Kidder reported that General 
ziy haa become incapabie of discussing calmly any matter 
ie Che A Tre Premier, according to Generai Ely, was 
ar. "Spresponsibie madman.' He had broken the truce by 
iring Sang ana bringing reinforcements into Saigon ana 


ae Ane was to blame for the civil war. The United States 


W425 á&aiso to Diame Tor not having agreed tc a political 
solution before tne fighting broke out. Now, said the 
General, Diem was hysterical beyond the point of reason. 

In Mr. Kidder's opinicn General Ely himseif verged on 
hysteria, and his emotional involvement had comppomised his 
useruiness to both France and the United States. 


According to Mr. Kidder, General Ely was also appre- 
hensive that the fighting, if unchecked, would spread to 
the European sector. He had attempted to persuade Mr. 
cKiuder and the British Ambassador to join in a demarcne ta 

ieni, aimed at securing a cease-fire. But both aipiomats 
were qgetermined to avoid interference in the confiict, and 


they had categorically refused. General Eiy's concern for the’ 


French community was again manifested on 1 May in wnat Mr. 
Kidder described as a "violent tirade." After a meeting 
with Diem, Mr. Kidder had informed General Ely that in Diem! 
View the continued presence of Binh Xuyen troops in the 
French security zone created a potentially explosive situ- 
ation. Tne General responded vehemently, declaring that 
Diem was obviousiy planning trouble for the night of i May 


and had cailed in Mr. Kidder for the express purpose of cleai'- 


ing himseif in advance. Mr. Kidder, said General Ely, must 


zo tc Diem and warn nim that any incidents between French anc 


A NY limes; 2 May 555.0. l1. 
(S) msgs, Sargon 4882 to State, 28 Apr 55; 4926 
29 a 55; on 30 Apr 55. (C) Msg, Saigon 4908 tc State, 
29 Aor 55. 
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nese Soldiers would be the Premier's sole respons: = 
When reminded that Diem himself had deplored the 
ity of incidents with the French, and thar such a 

Lon woui in effect pe labeling Diem a ilar, 

General Ely replied: "He is a liar and you should tei: : 

nim exactly that." besnite heavy pressure from Generai Ely, 

Mr. Kidder fiatiy refused tr intervene, ang G neral Ey. 

deciared tnat, if his ucvice were not needed, the responsi. 


5 


bliity for bloodshed woud rest with Mr. Kidder personaily.45 


= Generai Ely's prediction that Diem intended to provoke 
incidents between the VNA and FEC on the nignt of 1 Ma 
Sroved unfounded. Diem was Plennine however, to iauneh a 
tinal olfensive-agetness the remaining Binh Xuyen strone- 
points. At noon on 2 May, National Army troops crossec the 
Chinese arroyo in boats and attacked the Binh Auyen Porces 
in Cholon. By the following morning the power of tne BLA 
Xuyen had been broken anc the remnants of Vien's army na 
veen driven into the countryside south of Cholon. # 


Ci 


AS Diem was taunchins kis cieanup operation, Generai 
E 


Coiiins arrived in Saigon. He found Dien Strongly inciinec 
te associate himseif with the Revolutionary Committee and 
use it to dispose of Fac Dai. General Collins tearca that, 


move ilkely, the Premier might himself become a Ca50LVe or 
K 1 any event, elimination of Bao Dai would 
ounagations of the Vietnamese Government 
SV ae tae mercy of a self-appointed 


SPoD of known csnortunists., “Moreover, a number o? 
aneco an e 64 e cummittee nad past Sita arion Woon 
ene Viet Minh. The French intelligence services Were Ccon= 
vVircea that Vies enh agents had infiltrates the committee 
unc intended wo use 25 fop their own purposes. LHe Usited 
STATES aiso NAC aï uneasy leeling that communists were 
iWPAINS somewnere in tne committee's organisation. General 
coins therefcre šstrongiy urged Diem to use alı his 
infiuence to hoid the Revclutionary Committee 1a CRC, tc 


T (S} Msgs, Saigon HOSS to State, 0 hor Gss Lose: 


= May 55. l 
46. (C) Msg, Saigon 4C39 to State, 4 May 55. 
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reconstitute his government, tc get on with the reform 
pronramns, and to leave a of Bao Dai to an 
cuected national assembly,” 


Tiis advice may have made Diem more cautious in hig 
reiations with the Revolutionary Committee. In any event, 
ne attempted to give the movement against Bao Dai a more 
representative character by summoning 700 elected councilors 
from 39 provinces to consider the legality of Bao Dai's 
role in South Vietnam. This "Estates General," or Congress 

f Elected Representatives, chose 50 of its number to draw 
up a.program. On the afternoon of 5 May, these men met at 
the Presidential Palace. Angry words were soon being 
exchanged between Diem's Supporters from Annam and Tonkin 
anà the Cochin-China-.delegates-who-had long been hostile 
to Diem. At length, 18 of the 22 delegates from Cochin- 
China walked out of the meeting. The remaining councilors 
then drafted a resolution demanding that Bao Dai transfer 
all civil and military powers to Diem, who would exercise 
them until a national assembly met, within six months, to 
draw up a constitution. 


At the same time, 4,000 activists, claiming to repre- 
sent 95 political parties, met at a downtown theater to 
consider the Revolutionary Committee's platform. Much of 
the committee's driving force had been lost with the death 
of Trinh Minh The in fighting on 3 May, but extremism and 
demagoguery were still the order of the day. Three motions 
were encthuslastically adopted. They called for Bao Dai's 
overthrow. Diem's dismissal, and formation of a provisional 
government under Diem to govern as agent of the Revolution- 
ary Committee, 


Littie of a concrete nature emerged from the confused 
conflict of diverse political factions and personalities 
and the fulminations against colonialists and puppet 
emperors. The committees and congresses in Saigon gener- 
ated much heat, but the real fate of Diem and Bao Dai was 


G7. (S) Msgs, Saigon 5005 to State, 5006, 2 May 55; 
D047, 5049, 5053, 5054, 4 May 55. (S) Msgs, State 4867 to 
Saigon, 3 May 55; Paris 4814 to State, 4 May 55, 

48.. (C) Msg, Saigon 5103 to State, 6 May 55. NY Tines, 
6 May 55, p. 1. 
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being worked out between the United States and France. 
secretary Dulles and Premier Faure, who had succeeded 
Mendes-France in February, in the second week of May sat 
down at conference tables in Paris to discuss the future 

of Ngo Dinh Diem. For the fourth time in nine months, the 
French and US Governments attempted to resolve this question, 
and this time they were in even more fundamental disagree- 
ment than at any previous time. 


Trilateral Talks in Paris 


The United States, on the eve of the Binh Xuyen insur- 
rection, had Pinally~ agreed to discuss Diem's removal with 
the French. But the dramatic events in Saigon completely 

changed the situation, and on 1 May Secretary of State 
Dulles cabled the Embassies in both Saigon and Paris that, 
in view of Diem's apparent military successes, congressional 
and public opinion simply would not See ee any relaxation 
in US support of the Vietnamese Premier. The United 
States was again solidly behind Diem; but the almost total 
divergence of views between the French and Americans in 
saigon, and between Washington and Paris, threatened to 
immobilize free worid efforts in Indochina. Understandably, 
therefore, the Vietnamese question occupied a prominent 
piace on the agenda when the Foreign Ministers of the eos 
states, France, and Great Britain met in Paris on 8 May a 

a conference called to discuss problems of European ele, 


with British Foreign Secretary Harold Macmillan sitting 
in, Prime Minister Faure and Secretary Dulles discussed 
their positions on South Vietnam. Clearly, US support of 
Diem had nardened, and Mr. Dulles emphasized that the Unitec 
States must either continue to support Diem or wi tharaw 

Ci ner. No one else who had so far 
appeared on the y: 1G e scene couid warrant commitment 
of US resources anc prestig ge--certainly not Bao Dai. The 
S 
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e 
Chief of State, nonethe 5 Should be retained as constitu- 
vional figurehead, said the Secretary, until the Vietnamese 
people themseives cecidec nis fate. This would ensur 
maintenance of the much discussed "thread of legality.' 


49. (TS) Msg, State 4831 to Saigon, 1 May 55. 
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The French position on Diem had also hardened. Diem,- 
said Premicr Faure, wis not only incapable but mad. He 


-had deliberately taken advantage of General Collins' 


absence to engineer a coup de force by attacking the Binh 
Xuyen, and now he was surrounded by Viet Minh elements. 
To retain Diem would, one way or another, bring on a Viet 
Minh victory, focus the hostility of everyone on France, 
and result in a breach in Franco-US relations. Prime 
Minister Faure concluded: 


S . Diem is a bad choice, impossible solution, 
with no chance to succeed and no chance to 
improve the situation. Without him some 
solution might be possible, but with him there 
is none... . What would you say if we were 
to retire entirely from Indochina and call back 
the FEC as soon as possible .. . . I think I 
might be able to orient myself to it if you 
say so. It would have the advantage of avoid- 
ing all future reproach to France of "“colonial- 
ism' while at the same time giving response to 
Diem's request that France should go. Since it 
contemplates the liquidation of the situation 
and the repatriation of the FEC, would the 
United States be disposed to help ae 
French civilians and the refugees?2% 


Secretary Dulles feared that the French were not bluff- 
ing, and that the choice was now between French or US with- 
drawal from Indochina. He proposed that the discussion be 
continued later, and called upon Washington for counsel. 

The question was referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for. 
comment. To the Joint Chiefs of Staff neither alternative 
appeared acceptable. They believed that withdrawal of the 
FEC would leave South Vietnam in a precarious position. 

The VNA was as yet not capable of filling the vacuum that 
would be created, and the United States was debarred by the 
Geneva Agreements from supplying the forces that would be 
necessary to insure protection of French lives and property. 
Nor should the United States withdraw, for without its moral 
and material support France could not deveiop effective and 
cohesive indigenous forces. In the opinion of the Joint 


50. (TS) Msg, Paris SECTO 8 to State, 8&8 May 55. 
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Chiefs of Staff, if either country withdrew, South Vietnam 
‘would probably fall to the communists. The Joint Chiefs of- 
Staff considered that the question of continuing to support 
Diem was one for resolution at the governmental level, but 
expressed their opinion that the Diem government offered 
‘the best hope of achieving internal stability. 


General Collins was also strongly opposed to any 
Solution involving withdrawal of the FEC. In the first 
place, the FEC was responsible, under the aegis of the 
Manila Pact, for defense of Indochina, and it was apparent 
„that neither the United States nor the. British Commonwealth 
was prepared to take over this responsibility. ‘In addition, 
French military assistance was essential to the development. 
or Vietnamese forces. The FEC still provided almost compiete 
iogistical support of the VNA, and furnished the French. 
instructors working with the MAAG in the training program.. 
Finally, Generai Collins, while recognizing that the — 
presence of French troops caused much bitterness among tne 
Vietnamese, believed that the FEC was a Stabilizing influ- 
ence in the strife-ridden politics of South Vietnam.52 


With these comments es background, secretary Dulles 
met with Premier Faure again on 11 May. The secretary of 
State empnasized that Indochina, despite its importance, 
shouid not be permitted to injure relations between the 
United States and France. The United States still insisted 
on Diem's retention, he declared, but some common ground 
ought to be found. He proposed that France agree to support 
a broadened Diem government until elections could be nera 
for @ nationai assembly. The assembiy would then decide 


the ultimate cclitical structure of South Vietnam. It 
might or mignt not include Diem, but it wovic be _ the free 
expression of the will of the Vietnamese peosle.53 


rime Minister F 


ranr ey Mach against his yersonai views 
and the pressure cf P 


ench opinion, accepted the US 
a conaitions: enlargement of the 
Diem government and acceleration of the electoral process; 
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peaceful resolution of the sect problem; cessation of anti- 
French propaganda; retention of Rao Dai as Chief of State; 
reciprocal removal from South Vietnam of French and US 
officials deemed disturbing.to Franco-US harmony; and 
assurances by the United States that French economic, 


~culiturail, and financiai relations in South Vietnam would 


be nurtured. 


Secretary Dulles agreed to the French conditions, but 
pointed out that Diem was not a puppet of the United States. 
United States diplomats could give him advice but not orders. 
Therefore, the United States could not promise that the 
conditions involving Vietnamese action would be fulrilied. 
In concluding, the Secretary made an especially significant 
point. The Vietnamese problem, he said, did not lend 
itself to a contractual agreement between France and the 
United States. Accordingly, both countries should state 
their policies and proceed with knowledge of what the other 
was doing. In other words, the attempt at achieving a 
joint policy would be discarded, and in the tS aaa the United 
States would act more independently of France. 


In South Vietnam the crisis had passed. Diem had dealt 
the Binh Xuyen as well as the United Front a crippling and, 
although. the French refused to believe it, a fatai biow. 

Bay Vien and his henchmen, declared outlaws by Diem, had 
taken to the hills. They were presumed to be conspiring 
with Bao Dai's emissary, General Hinh, who had wisely avoided 
Saigon upon arriving in South Vietnam. Whether they could 
rally the beaten Binh Xuyen forces and join with the Hoa 

Hao to challenge Diem again was an open question in May 
1955. Certainly the VNA, fired by recent success, woulda be 
better able to meet the challenge than previously. ‘he 
United States was again giving Diem its unqualified support, 
and France had again promised to do so even if reluctantly, 
with conditions. Moreover, Bao Dai was no ionger the threat 
to Diem he had been formerly. He had blundered badly in 
trying to overthrow Diem, and had lost much support in South 
Vietnam. 


On 10 May, the rebellion broken, Diem had reconstituted 
his government, naming a group of relatively unknown "tech- 
nicians"” to support him until elections were held. The 


4 


Cabinet was the immediate target of criticism both at home 
and abroad. From all indications, it was another rubber- 
Stamp government that would assure the continued primacy 
of the Ngo brothers in the policies of the nation.55 


A speciai US intelligence estimate in early May ee 
assessed tne situation in South Vietnam as follows: 


The success of Premier Diem is operations 
against the Binh Xuyen, and his stand 
against Bao Dai, the French and General 

Vy, has created a new and potentially revo- 
lutionary situation in Vietnam. While the 
situation in Vietnam is extremely Tia, 
‘Diem appears to Hold the initiative in the 
phase that is about to begin. 


n? ; ni- nannat udal thate 
tne estimate concluded that: 


in present circumstances, we do not 
believe that Diem could be persuaded 
voluntarily to resign. If he were forced 
from office, many of Diem's followers 
would probébiy undertake revolutionary 
opposition, including maquis resistance 
to the successor regime. . . . /Neverthe- 
iess,7 Although Diem has improved his 
position, we believe that it will still 
at best, for Diem 


or any Vietnamese government to build 

aR CLE SUreeeur Lo meat eee long-range 

challenge cf the Communists.5 

AS South Vietram embarked upon a new Ch Oler 2 23s 
serung e to becoms & united, free, prosSpērcous; Gna Bers- 
cratic nation, tne Colitns Mission drew to a eciose. The 
General ieft Saigen on 14 May, and Later in the month 
Ambassador G. Frederick Reinhardt presented nis credentials 
= 55. (UJ Msg, Saigon 5187 to State, 10 May 55. {c} 
Msgs, Saigon 5106 to State, 10 May 55; 5258, 14 Mey 55 
(S) Msg, Saigon 5209 to State, 11 May 55 yey ete 

56. (U) SNIE 63.1-2/1-55,.2 May 55, Pentagon Papers! 
Vol. 10, pp. 955-957. : 


to Diem. On 2 June, General Ely also terminated his 
assignment in Indocnina, thus making good his oft-repeated 
declaration that he would not stay in Vietnam if Diem 


“remained Premier. General Jacquot, assumed tne duties of 


Commissioner-General pending assignment of General Ely's 
successor. 7 
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CHAPTER V 


THE OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

Emerging victorious from the battle of Saigon in May 
1955, Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem found himself inä 
position of new strength. He had seriously crippled the 
Sects :and all but broken Bao Dai's grip on Vietnamese 
politics. His resolute stand against the sects had gained 
nim respect abroad and popular confidence at nome. It had 
dispelled grave doubts in Washington about his personal 
ritness and. had won him renewed US Support. it nad also 
brought about renewed, though quaiified, French support. 

important as nis success had been, however, Diem still 
Paced many pressing orcbiems. The sect armies had scattered 
into the provinces where, together with Viet Minn elements, 
tney made pacification z more urgent requirement than ever. 
Tne constitutional auestion also remained to be resolved; 
Bao Dai's "thread of legality” had to be severed, and a 
constitutional government, deriving strength from popular 
participation and decisicn, had to be erected. 

Further, outstanding problems with France demanded 
aevention, Tae pol: vices: » miiitary, economic, and financial 
relationship between the two countries alil reguireå resco- 
oor and o e a a #inaily, and perhaps most press- 
ing oF ali, the Vienan Agreement anc she JUSSULOM Gl nacio- 
wide elections ~emained to ne dealt with. 

Dew’ Sy Refuse. to. consu. 

Diem was far nere interested in consSciidating his 
regime, disposing ence and for all of Bao Dai and the sects, 
and settling accounts with the French than in dealing with 
the requirements cf she V esnan Agreement Ihe Pinal 
Declaration of the Gonave signatories, however, had caliecé 
Tor nation-wide elections For the UNEP eCavlOnwCr Vie om CO px. 
oe neid in July 1955, and for consultations between Une 
interested parties to begin 4 year earlier. 


~ 


The Declaration was obscure cn who these interested 
parties were to be.+ As the ruling power in Vietnam, France 
had signed tne Agreement and was thus responsible for carry- 
ing out its provisions. By July 1955, however, French power 
in Vietnam had eroded so badly that France was no longer 
abie to fulfill its responsibilities without the cooperation 
of the Diem government. But Diem had refused to sign the 
Agreement and had emphatically protested when France signed. 
His view had not changed in the ensuing year. He still 
refused to admit that his country was bound by the Agreement. 
l French policymakers were under increasing pressure from 
public opinion to give the DRV no'pretext for renewing 
hostilities while the FEG- remained in Indochina, and it 
therefore became a matter of urgency that some means be 
found to fulfill the requirement for consultations in July. 
Since any formula for holding elections would have to be 
approved by South Vietnam, the realistic solution was TO 
persuade Diem to confer with the Viet Minh. 


in this attempt the French had help from the British. 
Because of the leading role they had played in bringing 
about the Geneva settlement, the British wanted South Vietnam 
to follow a course they could represent as conforming to that 
settlement. They believed it essential that Diem recognize 
the principle of consultations and elections even if he did 
not consult immediately. At ail costs, he should be pre- 
vented from publicly repudiating the Agreement. Accordingly, 
British diplomats in Saigon joined the French in urging 
Diem to consult with the DRV. 2 


T. The question of elections was dealt with by the 
Geneva conferees in paragraph seven of the Final Deciaration: 
"mhe Conference declares that as far as Vietnam is concerned, 
the settlement of the political probiems . . . should permit 
the Vietnamese people to enjoy the basic freedoms, guaranteed 
by the democratic institutions to be established after nold- 
ing general free elections by secret ballot. . . . the 
general elections shall be held in July 1956, . . . . Con- 
suitations shall be held on this matter between competent 
representative authorities of the two areas beginning on 
July 20, 1955." 

2, (5) Msgs, Stave 35 to Saigon, 5 Jul. 55; 53; © Jül 55; 
80, 9 Jul 55; 155, 14 Jul 55; 179, 16 Jul 55. (S) Msg, Paris 
69 to State, 6 Jul 55. (S) NIE 63.1-3-55, 11 Oct 55. 
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Altnougn the United States had not signed the Vietnam 
Agreement, in the year foilowing the war it had become the 
power witn the greatest interest and influence in South 
Vietnam. The views of the US Government on elections were 
eagerly awaited not only by the British and French, but also, 
no doubt, by the communists. Several times during the winter 
General Collins had called for an expression of US policy or 
the subject, and early in 1959 the NSC Planning Board began 
work on a draft statement of "U.S. Policy on All-Vietnam 
Elections" (NSC 5519). 


The Planning Board conciuded that neither South Vietnam 
nor the United States could afford to give the impression cf 
obstructing popular electicns. By adopting such a position, 
the Diem government would enable the communists to pose as 
the sole champions of Vietnamese unification, and would 
badiy complicate its cwn task of winning popular support at 
nome. As for the United States--which had advocated national 
elections in Korea, Austria, and Germany--such a position 
woula appear tc the world as more than mildly inconsistent. 
However, while recommending tnat the United States encourage 
Diem to consult wath the Viet Minh, the Planning Board 
cautioned tnat ne Saou pe advised and assisted in the 
aces by the United Staves. Above all, Diem should reacn 
no agreement with the Viet Minh tnat did not guarantee free 
siée stone and provide for effective supervisory machinery.3 

When asked to comment on NSC 5519, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, after close study, recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense that he concur in its approval with one important 
mođiřication. Whe change sought by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concerned Parezrasn 10 of tne draft policy statement: 
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Taking exception to that portion of the paragraph that 
envisioned the possibility of employing US forces "alone" 
to oppose communist attack, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
' suggested that the language following "oppose any Communist 
attack" be replaced with "by immediately invoking the Manila 
Pact and taking vigorous action thereunder to repel the | 
Communist military aggression." The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wished to avoid committing US forces to battle in Southeast 
Asia without the armed assistance and support of the SEATO 
allies. 7 
| The Secretary of Defenst: forwarded the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the National Security Council, and 
these views, along with the draft policy statement in NST 
5519, were considered by the Council on 9 June. The Council 
chose, however, to shelve the whole question of ali-Vietnam 
elections for the time being. It decided that no statement 
of policy on elections was required at that time and noted 
that US policy in the event of a renewal of fighting would 
be governed by paragraph 5d of NSC 5429/5 pending a review 
of that paragraph by the Planning Board. This revision, 
as it turned out, was not accomplished for over a year. 


Despite the failure of the National Security Council to 
adopt NSC 5519, the main features of the policy outlined in 
the paper had in fact already been carried out by the Depart- 
ment cf State. On 7 June the new United States Ambassador 


(TS) Memo, JCS to SeeDef, "U.S. Policy on All- 
Vietnam Elections (NSC 5519)," 25 May 55 (derived from 
JCS 1992/463), same file. 
5, (TS) Paragraph 5d set forth the action the US would 
take as follows: 
In the event of Communist overt armed attack 
in the area covered by the Maniia Pact prior to 
the entering into effect of the Pact, take actions 
necessary to meet the situation, including a 
request for authority from Congress to use U.S. 
armed forces, if appropriate and feasible. When 
the Pact is in effect, be prepared to oppose any 
Communist attack in the Treaty area with J.S. 
armed forces if necessary and feasible, consult- 
ing the Congress in advance if the emergency 
permits. 
6. (TS) Memo, ExecSecy, NSC to NSC, "U.S. Policy on 
All-Vietnam Elections," 13 Jun 55, same file, sec 9. 
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to South Vietnam, G. Frederick Reinhardt, had told Diem that, 
aithough the United States recognized that South Vietnam was 
not bound by Geneva, it believed treat consultations, under 
carefully defined conditions, should be held with the Viet 
Minn, The United States Government considered that only 
North and South Vietnam should be parties to the negotiations 
and tnat, in particular, the International Control Commission 
snould be kept out of the picture. The Ambassador emphasized 
that in the US view the crucial question was that of safe- 
guards. Unless the communists agreed to free elections by 
secret ballot, further discussion should be avoided for fear 
of arousing public expectation that elections were to be 

heid even in the absence of safeguards. To insure free 
elections Diem shouid insist upon the same conditions that 
Sir Anthony Eden had drafted, and the west had supported, 

for German unification. These conditions included individual 
freedom from intimidation or coercion before, during, ana 
after elections, and creation of a commission with full 
powers to Supervise the elections and to guarantee against 
coercion prior to the elections and reprisal afterwards. 


Although Diem listened to the advice of US, British, 
and French diplomats, he could not bring himself to sit down 
av the conference table with the Viet Minh. He had already 
mace public his opinion that so momentous a question ought 
to be referred to the future national assembly for debate 
and decision. Moreover, he felt that he could not negotiate 
with DRV officiais without giving the impression that he 
recognized the Geneva settlement as binding on South Vietnam. 


rinaily, he beileved that his bargaining position wouid not 
e€ rirm until he nad the same united and strong western 
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G 
upport enjoyec sy Zhanceiior Adenauer in Germany and Presi- 
aent hnee in Korea. 

What Diem real 
nam entirely from t 
agreed to a less extreme solution. After much debate with 
the British Ambassador in Saigon, the Prime Minister on 
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i6 July made public his position. Although carefully explain- 


ine Chat he dta not reject the principle of free elections, 
he Geclared that South Vietnum could not “consider any pro- 
spesai Prom the Conmmunistie without proof that they had mended 


iheir ways and were. prepared to submit to the conditions 
necessary for genuinely free elections.Y 


Diem's statement seemed to be a rejection of both con- 
sultations and elections, and it came at a particularily 
embarrassing time for the West. The Big Four "summit" talks 
were scheduled to open at Geneva on 18 July, and the Western 
powers feared that the USSR would try to force consideration 
of the issue during the conference. Already, Soviet Premier 
Bulganin and Indian -Premier Nehru, during the latter's visit 
to Moscow on 23 June, had issued a communique agreeing that 
all signatories of the Geneva Agreements should "do their 
utmost fully to discharge their obligations." They had 
pointedly urged "that where elections are to be held as pre-. 
liminary to a political settlement the efforts of the govern- 
ments concerned should be directed to the full impiementation 
of the provisions of the agreement, "10 And hardly nad the 
Summit conference of 1955 opened when DRV Premier Phan Van 
Dong, as if to dramatize the issue for the diplomats at 
Geneva, calied on Diem to appoint representatives to meet 
with the Viet Minh any time after 20 July to discuss pro- 
cedures for holding elections.11 


British, French, and US officials went to the summit 
meeting in full agreement that the West would try to avoid 
any discussion of Indochina, would resist any Soviet pressure 
for inviting the Chinese communists to participate ina 
five-power conference on Indochina, and would oppose any 
attempt to reconvene the Geneva Conference of 1954.12 With 
the Soviets wearing the guise of affability and moderation, 
the conference might well have ended without touching the 
ticklish problem of Indochina, but two days after it began 
saigon made world headlines. 


The first anniversary of the signing of the Geneva 
Agreements fell on 20 July 1955. Anticommunist demonstrations, 
protesting the partition.of Vietnam, broke out in Saigon. 
Rioters sacked two hotels housing the ICC, and police made 
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only token efforts to prevent the mob from destrvying the 
borsonal effects; olf members of the Commission, Several- 
Americans were rescued from the mob by officers of the US 
Embassy. Diem promptly apologized and offered indemnification 
to the governments whose nacionals were involved, but the 
damage had been done,+53 


Pointing out that continued Supervision of the armistice 
was being jeopardized by conditions of lawlessness, the Icc 
called on the co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference of 1954 
(Eden and Molotov) for new instructions--which, it said, the 
riots had made necessary. Prime Minister Nehru of India also 
cabled Eden and Molotov. stressing South Vietnam's hostile 
attitude towards the ICC, he. pupported the Commission's 
appeal for new instructions.+ 


y 


At Geneva, tne questions raised by the ICC and Nehru 
agenda, and Eden and Molotov discussed the 
matter informally. As the French and Vietnamese had promptly 
given assurances that the ICC would be protected in the 
Future, the Soviet and Pritish Foreign Ministers decided to 
advise Nehru that the ICC could now assume that adequate 


= 


security existed,15 


The immediate crisis nad been met, but the election 
issue had only been aggravated. The communists served notice 
that they would make as much of it as possible. In his 
closing speech at Geneva, Bulganin stated that "the Geneva 
agreements on Indochina and other problems will not tolerate 
postponement." Several days later Chou Fn-lai attacked the 
Diem regime ror permitting mob violence to ICC personnei anc 
deciared that “the most urgent need at present is 
consultations on tne question cf general elections." Ho Cha 
Minh followed with 2 warning that the US imperialists were 
planning to keeo Vietnam partitioned indefinitely. Even the 
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French joined in the communist demand. Premier Faure warned 
President Eisenhower at Geneva that unless steps were taken 

to arrange nation-wide elections in Vietnam, the West might 

face a fuli-seale crisis in Indochina. 


Franco-Vietnamese Relations 


Diem's public announcement on 16 July only partially 


revealed the motives that had led him to reject consultations. 


In the Premier's mind this question was intimately bound to 
the continued presence in Vietnam of the French High Command 
and the FEC. _ oe 

Although the Vietnamese National Army had been operating 
independently of the French in the war against the sects, a 


French officer still retained the title of Commander in Chief, 


as well as paper responsibility for internal security, and 
the FEC still provided a pervasive military influence. Diem 
reasoned that. this situation made South Vietnam vulnerable to 
communist propaganda depicting it as a French colony and, as 
long as this was so, his negotiators could not meet with the 
Viet Minh as representatives of a sovereign country.t/f 


Diem therefore insisted that the French honor their 
promise, made by Premier Mendes-France at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1954, to turn over the High Command to the VNA and 
to withdraw the French Army from Vietnam. He sent one of 
his ministers, Nguyen Huu Chau, to France to negotiate this 
question and also to secure a revision of Franco-Vietnamese 
economic, financial, and cultural accords. Chau was to 
obtain the withdrawal of French ground troops, but was to 


ask the French to leave naval and air forces, under Vietnamese 


command, to provide logistical support for Vietnamese armed 
forces and to pose a continuing threat to the Viet Minh. 18 


Although there was little chance that the French wouid 
place their military units under Vietnamese command, they 
were anxious to withdraw the FEC and seemed willing to turn 
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over the High Command to the VNA. As Nguyen Huu Chau aurea 
in Paris, therefore, he had good reason for optimism.. But 

at this juncture Diem raised another issue that antagonized 
the French and interfered with the military talks. He began 
to press for a change in the diplomatic relationship between 
France and Vietnam. 


The Premier demanded that Vietnamese affairs in France 
be handled by the Foreign Office instead of by the Ministry 
of Associated States, and that General Ely's successor, 
former UN Representative Henri Hoppenot, be accredited to 
the Vietnamese Government in the same fashion as other 
foreign diplomats. The French curtly refused the first 
request, but _did go so far as to give Hoppenot the title of. 
Ambassador instead of High Commissioner. His duties, however, 
would include responsibility for Laos and Cambodia as well 
aS Vietnam and in aii other respects would be the same as 
those of tne oid Hign Commissioner. The High Commissariat 
would not become an Embassy even in name. As a French dipio- 
mat explained to an American, for reasons of French domestic 
politics the transition to new diplomatic forms could not be 
done so abruptly as to raise delicate POSNER tena ques- 
tions affecting the French Union,1 


Because Diem refused to accept their terms, the French 
hela up the military talks with Minister Chau. In July, 
however, Diem at length relented and accepted "Ambassador" 
Hoppenot But no sooner had the Hoppenot problem been 
resolved than Diem arrested two Frencn officers suspected of 
complicity in ous or several eiectric power stations 
in Saigon an uncea that they wouid be cried in Vietnamese 
COUT CS =O) the security of the state. Deen ply angered, 

spenceg cne- military taiks tatil such tite 
e orficers.20 
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The deadlock continued for severai months until, late 
in 1955, the Frencr moved to ease relations with Vietnam. 
First, they transferred responsibility for Vietnamese affairs 
ïrom the Ministry of Associated States to the Quai c'oOrsay. 
Next, they attempted to quiet Diem's suspicions by refusing 
to accept the assignment of a diplomatic representative of 
the DRV to Paris and by making clear that the Sainteny 
Mission was in Hanoi for the sole purpose of protecting 
French economic and cultural interests in North Vietnam. 
finally, following Diem's victory in the popular referendum 
(see below), they recognized the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) 
with Diem as its President. For his part, Diem at: last 
released the two French officers to French custody.¢1 


These concessions, however, failed to clear the way for 
harmonious relations, for Diem seemed intent upon convincing 
even the most hard-neaded Frenchman that the French simply 
were not welcome in Vietnam. In December he suddenly ter- 
minated the economic and financial accords that had been so 
laboriously negotiated in late 1954. He imposed stringent 
commercial regulations upon French businessmen, forcing them 
to leave the country in increasing numbers. The outrage the 
French felt at this trend was not assuaged by the realization 
that the mounting activity of the United States in Vietnam 
was fast. driving their former colony from the franc into the 
dollar area. As a final biow to French pride, Diem withdrew 
South Vietnam's representatives from the French Union 
Assembly. 2 


The Campaign Against the Sects 


Part of the confidence that led to Diem's defiance of 
France stemmed from nis victory over the sects in May. This 
victory had secured his position in Saigon, but in order to 
prepare tne way for his political program, Diem aiso 
attempted to eliminate sect opposition from the provinces. 

He undertook this ambitious task with an untrained army wnose 
loyalty had been only partially tested and with a political 
following of uncertain strength. 
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The Binh Xuyen and Hoa Hao remained Diem's strongest 
adversaries. Remnants of Bay Vien's Binh Xuyen army, about 
1,200 in number, had established themselves in the Swamps 
south of Saigon, where they preyed upon river traffic. The 
Hoa Hao posed a more serious threat. Although some 6,000 
Hoa Hao troops either had been integrated into the VNA or 
had pledged loyalty to Diem, another 10,000 under Tran Van 
soai and Ba Cut ranged across South Vietnam from the 
Cambodian frontier to the South China Sea. The headquarters 
of both became rallying points for anti-Diem elements, 
including Bao Dai's emissary, former Chief of Staff Nguyen 
Van Hinh. United States military intelligence officiais 
were convinced that French officers were supplying these 
Hoa Hao units. and. encouraging. them. to attack the VNA. 


the Cao Dai carried a double standard. The Pope, Phan 
Cong Tac, was cocperating with the other hostile sect 
ieaaers in trying to overthrow Diem, but the Cao Dai mili- 
tary leader, Nguyen Thanh Phuong, supported Diem. Phuong 
concluded an agreement with Diem, integrating the 15,000- 
man Cao Dai army into the VNA and eventually succeeded in 
stripping Tac of his temporal powers. Except for an abortive 
attempt to take over the Revolutionary Committee, formed 
during the Saigon crisis in May, the Cao Dai ceased to be a 
major problem to Dieme4 


By late spring US intelligence officials believed tnat 
they had solid evidence that the French were supporting the 
sects against Diem. Not only had French officiais. actively 
hindered Diem's efforts tc finish off the Binh Xuyen, but 
tney were known to be advising and Supporting with money aná 
ammunition both tne í 1 the Hoa Hao. The Deputy 
Director for inteizigence, Joint Staff, informed the Chair- 
man, «oint Chiefs waly- Of 1 June That, “ZU appears thas 
cone present Fren F 5 inciude the support of the di 
Sects against the Di government in an effort to cau 
eventual widespread it in South Vietnam, making it neces- 
sary ror the Frencn 1 intercede, 
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reestablish internal security, and to sponsor a new govern- 


ment, tied closely to France . . . through Bao vai." 


French help did. not save the sects. After the battle 


for Saigon, Diem immediately threw. thirty VNA battalions 


against the Hoa Hao. Both Soai and Ba Cut, badly out- 
numbéred, suffered one defeat after another. By mid-July 

the Hoa Hao organization had gen ceraveo and its leaders 
had taken refuge temporarily in Cambodia. : The flag of 

South Vietnam.was planted on all seven peaks of the Hoa Hao 
‘stronghold in the: Seven Mountains region of Southwest Vietnam. 
On 20 September Diem opened the long-awaited campaign against 
the Binh Xuyen south.-of-Saigon.- Twenty-two. VNA battalions 
were concentrated in the area and in a surprisingly short 

time wpe ou organize resistance. 


By the end of 1959 the Hoa Hao, Binh Xuyen, and Cao Dai 


_.nad been eliminated as organized threats to the government. 


There remained, however, the major operations of methodically 
‘destroying, in province and village, the scattered bands of 
sect guerrillas and the subversive Viet Minh elements. The 
need for a more extensive organization to accomplish this 


task had become apparent even before the sects were crushed. 25 


Organizing for Pacification 


With the military defeat of the sects, the security 
problem in South Vietnam assumed a new form. Hitherto, the 
sects, militant and selfish but thoroughly anticommunist, 
nad constituted one menace to internal stability and orderly 
government. The Viet Minh, with numerous armed agents in 
addition to political cadres and front organizations, had 
constituted another. As the sects lost hope of prevailing 
over the national forces in combat, however, there 
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leadership fell prey to infiltration by Viet Minh cadres. 
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They began to c 


came apparent in the 
oncentrate less on 


mliitary forays against the VNA and more on Subjugating the 


villazes by intimidation and propaganda. 
inteliigence armeneles in 
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At the same time, 
ed that the Viet Mink 
Ciitration, subotaye, 
ommunist subversive 


pressures were making themselves felt both through the sects 
and through the Viet Minh's own apparatus. 


The VNA had been deployed through 


out South Vietnam in 


a.manner that kept the Viet Minh and the sects from becoming 


. 
¥ 


too aggressive. But in 


staff began to regroup many of the scatter 


form them into division 


the late fall of 1955, 


S ror training purposes. Thus, 
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Starf, Army, Generai Maxweli D. Taylor, for comment. General 
Tayler agreed with Colonel Lansdale that the benefits of 
successful Asian anticommunist doctrine would be lost if the 
Unitea States insisted solely on dts own methods. Moreover, 
he pointed out, "The psychologleal dinpact or Asian aid for 
another Asian country, without apparent US involvement, has 
the definite advantage of furthering the concept of Asian 
self-help and unity in the face of Communist subversion, "28 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff on 12 September agreed with 
General Taylor's analysis and solicited CINCPAC's views. In 
reply, Admiral Stump enthusiastically endorsed the Lansdale 
Plan and, having found Filipino military leaders anxious to 
help, recommended that._a training program in countersubversion 
be set up in the Philippines, within the framework of SEATO, 
to train selected Vietnamese officers, who in turn would 
serve as instructors in Vietnam. On 1 November 1955 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved Admiral Stump's recommendation and, 
after securing the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense 
authorized CINCPAC to budget for and plan such a program. 29 


Diem's Political Program 


Diem, by making significant gains in reducing the menace 
of lawless and subversive elements, advanced his chances ofr 
success on the political front. Diem began the campaign on 
this front in the summer of 1955 with important assets thar 
he had lacked before the crisis of April and May. His 
victory in the battie of Saigon, and the apparent progress 
of the pacification program daily increased the Prime 
Minister's popular following throughout the country. Aiso, 
the United States had now reached the firm decision that the 
Diem government offered the oniy hope of achieving a stable, 
democratic, and secure Republic of Vietnam. Consequently, 
poth Diem and his opponents, foreign and domestic, knew that 
US support and financial assistance for South Vietnam was 
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virtually assured as long as Diem remained at the heim. 
finally, Diem had purged the army leadership of officers 
friendly to the sects, and the army's loyalty to him per- 
Sonal ly increased with each victory over the sects. z 


As Diem's strength and self-confidence grew, those 
features of his administration that had long worried US 
diplomats became more evident. Despite his profession of 
Qemocratic principles, Diem appeared more and more authori- 
tarian and less and less tolerant of opposition--trends for 
which informed Vietnamese citizens and foreign missions held 
the *United States responsible. The Cabinet of "technicians" 
was completely dominated by Diem, who in turn was heavily 
influenced by his brothers.. The Prime Minister seemed to 
have no intention of Changing the composition of his regime 
until after the institutions of constitutional government 
nad been established, and those he now meant, apparently, to 
build and control himself. 


Diem's plans for national political action reflected 


both his new self-confidence and his growing authoritarianisn. ` 


These plans called for achieving constitutional government in 
three stages. As a first step, Diem intended to hoid a 
national referendum in late October. The people would be 
asked to decide whether or not to depose Bao Dai as Chief of 
State, and whether or not to designate Diem Chief of state 
with a mandate to organize a government. If this referendum 
curned out as expected, a second would follow in November, 

in which the people would be asked to approve a draft con- 
stitution prepared by Diem. Communal and municipal elections 
would aiso be heid. Then, to complete the sequence, direct 
elections for a national assembly would take piace in 
December. 


Ambassador Reinhardt viewed these ambitious pians with 
some concern. He pointed out to Diem that the complex | 
mechanics of such a program would be difficult to execute 
ana that its undemocratic features would be aoparent both at 
nome and abroad. Elections for a nationali assembly should 
ce held first, he advised, and then that organization coulda 
Geal with the questions of Bao Dai and a constitution. But 
Diem argued that an assembly would take too iong to depose 
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Bao Dai and to approve a constitution. -In the end it might 
produce an unacceptable constitution that provided too much 

. parliamentary authority over the government. Vietnam, he 
emphasized, could not in this phase of its development afford 
to risk the instability of French-style parliamentary govern- 
ment. Underlying Diem's attitude, in the Ambassador's 
opinion, was a determination to prevent a national assembly 
from gaining too much power before he had fully established 
his own political supremacy. 


Diem had made it clear to the Ambassador that he did not 
need the advice of the United States to carry out his 
political program. As the Ambassador informed Washington, 
-US influence in this matter was distinctly limited because 
Diem realized that the United States was committed to backing 
him and that US support could therefore be taken for granted. 
Despite the undesirable features in Diem's political program, 
Ambassador Reinhardt believed it "preferable to further pro- 
crastination and haggling." | Le | 


Diem announced that the first referendum would be held 
on 25 October. From his chateau on the French Riviera, Bao 


Dai made a last vain attempt to reassert his former authority. 


He appealed to the United States, France, and Great Britain 
to disregard the results of the "undemocratic" referendum. 
Several days later he hurried to Paris and 1890A a decree 
dismissing Diem as Prime Minister of Vietnam. The deeree 
proved as ineffectual as the appeal. Bao Dai's ability to 
influence Vietnamese politics had vanished with the power of 
the. discredited sect chieftains, and Diem was no longer 

. dependent upon either for support., Recognizing this fact, 
the great powers ignored the fulminations of the Chief of 
otate. 


‘The Vietnamese people trooped to the polls on the 
appointed day and were given a ballot printed with pictures 
ofa scowling Bao Dai on one side and a smiling Diem on the 
other.: Over 98 percent of the voters tore the ballot in two, 
dropping Bao Dai's picture on the ground and Diem's picture 
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nte the ballot box.33 The balloting clearly expressed the 
overwhelming desire of the Vietnamese to rid themselves of 

Bao Dai. What else it expressed was open to question. The 
pre-election campaign had been energetic and one-sided, with 
the activities of opposition groups impeded by governmental 
restrictions. Diem's undeniable success, reported Ambas- 

Sudor Reinhardt, iay not so much in his victory percentage 

as in the large turnout of voters and the orderly and 
agemocratic fashion in which the balloting had been conducted, 34 


= Apparentiy emboldened by the unexpected success of his 
experiment with democracy, Diem modified the remainder of 
his program and in effect did what the United States had 
been-urging: The-day after the election he issued a Pro- 
visional Constitutional Act establishing Vietnam as a 
republic, naming himself President, and changing the titles 
of ali Ministers to Secretaries and all Ministries to Depart- 
ments. He then created a commission to draft a constitution 
tnat wouid be submitted, not to the people as had been pian- 
ned, but to the future national assembly. A commission was 
also set up to arrange elections for the assembly.3 


After publication of the Provisional Constitutional ACT, 
Vietnamese political parties, in anticipation of election 
day, took on clearer iines. The two largest and most power- 
Pui parties, the National Revolutionary Movement (NRA) and 
tne Revolutionary Workers Party (RWP), were solidly behind 
plein. The NRM, an outgrowth of the ola Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, was largely controlled by Diem's brother, Ngo Dinh 
con, The RWP was ied by another of Diem's brothers, Ngc 
iinn Nnu. The most important opposition parties, such as the 
pai Viet , 36 were cniy mildly opposed to Dien. Nevertheless, 
tney announced that they would boycott the election because 
ne refused to permit then greater freedom to campaign against 
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nim. This position made an Overwneimingly pro-Diem assembly 
almost a foregone conclusion, 37 


realities of Vietnamese politics had to be faced. As Ambas- 
sador Reinhardt pointed out, there was almost no Vietnamese 
poiitical leader, either in or out of the government, who 
Was sincerely motivated by democratic principles. In the 
interést of the United States as well as Diem, a Strong and 
Stable government was more important than encouraging demo- 
cratic trends. In the. view of the Department of State, 
therefore, it was necessary at least temporarily for Diem to 
dominate goth the government and the national assembly of 
Vietnam. 3 


Tae Ghes regard, US officials had little to fear. Diem 
nad shown Clearly that he meant to dominate both the govern- 
ment and its legislative body. When Diem Spoke now he spoke 
for a government no longer dependent on France, a government 
no longer verging on collapse. Asa measure of Diem's 
personal success, he had, in the eight months following the 
Sect revolt, strengthened his political position, gained sub- 
stantial public Support, eliminated his main rivals, and 
proclaimed South Vietnam a Republic with himself as titular, 
and de facto, head. 


The raining Relations Instruction Mission (TRIM 


At Diem's insistence the French began gradually to with- 
draw their military forces from South Vietnam during 1955, 


37. (C) Msg, Saigon 3244 to State, 20 Feb 56. (S) NIE 
63-56, 17 Jul 56, (oy Dept of State, PST 5/50, "Karachi 
Conference, Background Paper on Viet-Nam," 16 Feb 56, ccs 
092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 20, : 

38. (S) Msg, Saigon 2378 to State, 6 Dec 55. (C) Dept 
of State, PST 5/50, "Karachi Conference, Background Paper 
on Viet-Nam," 16 Fep 56, CCS 092 Asia ( 6-25-48) (2) see 20, 
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Aithough the US Government ee the French withdrawal, 
the pnase-out of French troops combined with other develop- 
saad to retard progress of the program Generals Collins and 

Ely had worked out in December 1ga to strengthen the Vietna- 
mese forces. 


According to the Coilins-Ely Minute of Understanding, 
Sigr xed by the two generals on 13 December 1954, the Chief 
of the MAAG, acting under the French Commander in Chief for 
Indochina, was to be responsible for training the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF). Although this agreement, 
becduse of diplomatic procrastination in Paris, did not go 
into effect until 12 February 1955, General O'Daniel began 
immediately to organize the joint Franco-American group that 
pecame known as the Training’ Relations Instruction Mission. 


This mission, separate from the MAAG, consisted of ail 
French ‘and us advisory and training personnel in Vietnam, 
as well as Frencn cadres with Vietnamese units. It was 
organized in two echeions. The TRIM staff advised end 
assisted the Vietnamese Ministry of Defense, the General 
Staff, and the Arms and Services Directorate, while the TRIM 
Advisory Group advised and assisted subordinate headquarters, 
schools, training center, agencies, and installations. The 
varicus sections of TRIM were commanded either by a US 
urricer with a Frericn associate or by a French officer with 
i. US associate. All were responsible to General O'Daniel, 
who served as Chief of both TRIM and MAAG.39 


wring 1955 TxIM occupied itself in organizing a mili- 
tary school system, setting up programs for training officers 
and specialists im tne United States and other countries, ana 
reducing the language barrier between the US and Frencn 
instructors ard their Vietnamese pupils. Much time ana 
tnceught went into plienning for reorganizing and training the 
arny on a divisional rather than a battaeiicn basis. In this 
area, however, inti accomplished little beyond the planning 
stage during 1955.40 


25. TRIM Briefing, in (TS) Report of Visit of LTG 
’uce C. Clarke, Commanding General, U.S. Army, Pacific to 
Wessern Pacific and Southeast Asia, 6-29 Sep 55 (hereafter 
citec as Clarke Report), vol. III, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
(2) BP pt 5. 
40, Ibid. 
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One reason for this slow progress was the continued 
employment of the army in operations against the sects, 
Arother was the reduction of French personnel assigned to 
TRIM. As the French reduced the strength of the FEC, they 
aiso cut the strength of the French component of TRIM. 
Between April and November 1955, for instance, the number 
of French.assigned to TRIM dropped from 268 to 122. The 
justification offered by the French for this reduction was 
that the French members of TRIM were being relegated to 
secondary and passive roles. Yet, in the same period the 
French, Jealousiy guarded the Vietnamese Navy and Air Force 
from even token US influence, and the training of those 
services remained almost exclusively under French purview.41 


The rapid reduction of the FEC, together with the con- 
tinuing need for employing the VNA in the pacification pro- 
gram, not only siowed the pace of training activities, but... 
also left South Vietnam unprepared to cope with aggression 
by the DRV. This lack of forces capable of meeting external 
aggression led the RVN to press for US support of higher 
force levels. 


Revision of Vietnamese Force Levels 


In November 1954 the United States, on General Collins' 
recommendation, had agreed to support a Vietnamese force 
of 88,000 men; the 170,000 men of the armed forces were to 
be reduced to this figure by 1 July 1955. However, in 
January 1955 the RVN had persuaded the US Government to 
support a force of 100,000 men by December 1955, but it had 
soon become apparent that even this goal was unrealistic. 
The conflict with the sects, the continued buildup of Viet 
Minh subversive pressures, and the reduction of the FEC. 
emphasized the undesirability of scaling down the army too 
soon, Moreover, the Vietnamese lacked the necessary adminis- 
trative machinery to demobilize efficientiy within the time 
allotted. The RVN were also able to make a good case that 
large-scale demobilization would add heavily to the burden 


-= i 5J Msg, CHMAAG Vietnam MG 1191 F to CNO, 17 Noy 
55, DA IN 181407, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 15. (S) 
Mses, TRS 2520 to Saigon, 24 Jan 56; Saigon 4070 to State, 
T Apr 50. 
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Or an eccnomy already strained by its effort to Support 
large numbers of unemployed refugees from the nortn,42 

In August 1955, therefore, General O'Daniel PrODUSEG 
anew adjustment in force levels. He recommended that for 
tche balance of 1955 the US Government support a military 
estabiishment of 150,009 men, plus 10,000 sect troops; by 
the end of FY 1956 this 160,000-man force would be reduced 
te 150,000 men. The 150,000-man force would be organized 
into four field and six light divisions, thirteen terri- 
torial regiments, one airborne RCT, and support troops. The 
rorce bases would include an air force and a navy of limited 
size,+5 —— : 

Ambassaccr Reinharat and CINCPAC rully endorsed General 
C' Daniei's proposal, and the Joint Chiefs of Star? advised 
tne Secretary o? Defense that the recommended force basis 
Should be accepted. The Department of Defense Subsequentiy 
approved the O'Danieli Plan, and MAAG immediately began pian- 
ning for the reorganization of Vietnamese ese os according 
to US concepts and at the newly approved level 44 |. 


The revision of force levels, the independence of the 
mVN, AAC Cee wis i GF the French seemed to call for & 
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reassessment of the mission of the RVNAF. Drafting US policy 

towards Vietnam in August 1954, the NSC, apparently expecting 

vlie PEC to Geter or block any Viet Minh invasion, had 

acire the mission cf Vietnamese forces as maintenance of 

ernai security. For almost two years this was to remain 

sole mission approved by the NSC. In fact, however, the 

States had organized and Supported Vietnamese forces 

assumption that tney might be called upon to nerform 
itvicnai mission--limited, but effective, initiel 

ance to externai aggression. 
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Lh. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to OSD, 10 Aug 55, same rile, 

(TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Revised Force Bases for Vietnan, 

19 Aug 55" (derived from JCS 1992/472), same file. CS). vse, 
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66 to State, 14 Jul 55, same file, sec ¢ 
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The recore makes it clear that Vietnamese forces were 
bezug aeveloped to perform both missions, for in 1955 the 
stated objective of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program | 
(MDAP) in South Vietnam was to assist in organizing, equip- 
ping, and training Vietnamese forces in order to "insure the 
maintenance of internal security and provide limited initial 
resistance to attack by the Viet Minh." Moreover, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended as one US miiitary objective in 
Vietnam the promotion of eventual Vietnamese participation 
in SEATO, and it was their opinion that the members of the 
pact should have the capability of resisting armed attack.45 


When the question of force levels arose in July 1955, 
Ambassador Reinhardt pointed out the desirability of 
re-examining the mission as defined by the NSC, and Admiral 
Stump declared that failure to include the mission of deter- 
ring aggression and delaying a Viet Minh attack invited such 
an attack and reduced the value of US aid to Vietnam. But, 
despite the need feit by these US officials for revision OF 
the NSC definition of the RVNAF mission, the NSC statement 
remained unchanged until September 1956. 


MAAG's Personnel Problems 


The increase in force levels and the cutback in the 
French training mission put TRIM in a difficult position. 
Even with French help, advisers and instructors had been too 
thinly spread through the Vietnamese miiitary establishment. 
Now the training requirement was greater and the personnel 
to accomplish it fewer. MAAG had similar probiems. Generali 
O'Daniel had transferred 220 of his 342 men to TRIM in 
February 1955, and, with the French withdrawing personnel 
engaged in processing MDAP equipment, MAAG found it aqifficult 
to supervise redistribution and use of this material. As 


iS. (8) JCS 2099/466, 14 Mar 55, CCS 092 (8-22-46) (2) 
BP pt 7. (S) JCS 2099/603, 7 Apr 56, same file, BP pt 9. 
(TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Objectives for the Department of 
Defense International Security Pian," 1 Mar 55 aay oe from 
JCS 2101/189}, CCS 381 U.S. (1-31-50) see 52. BS) -JCS 
2090/540, 17 Nov 55, CCS 092 (8-22-46) (2) sec 20. 

£6. (S) Msg, Saigon 186 to State, 14 Jul 55, CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 9. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to DA for OSD, 
30 Jul 55, same file, sec 10. (7S) NSC 5612/1, 5 Sep 56, 
same file, sec 26. 
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Caray ais Fonua ye Verore bho Preci burii UG withdraw, 
Goneras Ol Daniel had reported that he needed twice nig 
authorized strength to accomplish the mission assigned him. #7 


But the Unitec States had decided that, although not a 
Signatory, it wouid abice by the provisions of the agreement 
n Vietnam. Trus, according to Department of State inter- 
pretation, Article 16 cf the agreement, which limited Toreign 
military personnel in Vietnam to the number present in July 
1954, limited tne number of MAAG spaces to no more than 342, 

Both Admiral Stump and General O'Daniel argued forcefully 
for a change in the Department of State's ruling. The Com- 
mancer in Chief, Pacific, believed that the policymakers in 
Wasnington_ were, to an aiarming degree, permitting fear cf 
offending the ICC to influence the course of US policy 
neir attitude he characterized as one of "leaning over so 
far backward we are apt to fall on our faces. 48 


Or 2 November 1955 Admiral Stump, in a long cabie, laic 
nis case berore the Chief of Naval Operations. He argued tnat 
in restricting forcign military personnel in Vietnam the 
Jsevnam Agreement specified no nationality and cleariy dealt 
in totals of communist and noncommunist foreign troops. 

UniesSsS there was an increase in the total number of noncom- 
manist troops in Vietnam, he said, it could not be Vea Gary, 


contended that the armistice of agreement had been viciated. 
shererore replacement of French by US personne. dia rot 
violate Articie 15 of the agreement ard should be DronpuLy 
autnorized., It was bad enough to be pictured in Asiz as a4 
paper tiger, he conciudeda, but "even a paver tiger would 
icse face if he showec fear of possible Communist words, "49 

AQmiral Burie toci? CINCPAC's plea to the Joint Chiefs 
OP Staff, adding “isa own strong endorsement. They agreed, 
anc in a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense stated: 
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=f. (o) MS@, CHMAAG Zndochina MG 2125 Lto CNO, 10 Feb 
35, Da IN 117629, same file, see 4, 
48, IS Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 28 Feb 56, 
Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 2 Nov 55, CCS 092 Asia 
(0-25-48) (2) see 15. 
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be realistic to interpret the provisions of 
the Geneva Agreement to permit replacement 
of French military personnel, withdrawn 
from the Combined Training Organization 
(TRIM) without replacement, by U.S. mili- 
vary personnel. Similarly, it should be 
permissible to replace French military tech- 
nicians, withdrawn without replacement from 
execution of the MDAP redistribution activi- 
tles, by U.S. military technicians. Accord- 
- ingly, it is recommended that the Secretary 
of Defense inform the National Security 
Council of -the gravity of the situation in 
Vietnam, requesting authority to raise the 
342 limitation on U.S. military personnel 
in Vietnam to replace, as required, French 
personnel withdrawn without replacement from 
the training and MDAP equipment redis- 
tribution program, 20 


Transmitting these views to the Secretary of State on 
13 December, the Secretary of Defense added his own emphatic 
concurrence. Conceding that the political impact of such a 
move as advocated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have to 
be carefully studied, Secretary Wilson suggested that this 
time military considerations might well outweigh politvicai 
considerations. The Chief, MAAG, he continued, had been made 
responsible for the mission defined by the NSC, but had been 
denied the means to accomplish it. "If a favorable solution 
to this problem is not forthcoming in the immediate future," 
wrote Secretary Wilson, "It is considered that the NSC mili- 
tary objective should te revised downward so as to reflect 
a mission which might reasonably be accomplished by MAAG, 
Viet Nam."51 


The "NSC military objective" in Vietnam was not revised 
nor was the Chief, MAAG, immediately given the additional 


50. (S) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Raising U.S. Military 
Personnel Ceiling of MAAG Vietnam" (derived from JCS 1992/500), 
9 Dec 55, same file, sec 16. 

l. (S) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 13 Dec 55, N/H of 
JCS 1992/500, 14 Feb 56, same file. 
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personneit he deemed essential; the explanation may, in part 
at least, lie in the relative calm in SoutheasteastAsia and. 


the more sanguine view taken by US officials of the security 
threat. 


The Security Threat 


Although in 1954 the Viet Minh went through the outward 
motions of compliance with the Vietnam Agreement calling for 
tne withdrawal of their forces, it had been rapidly apparent 
that, they, in fact, were not doing so. The year 1955 brought 
renewed evidence that the Viet Minh were not abiding by the 
Agreement. Intelligence sources continued to report that the 
Viet Minh were leaving behind substantial numbers of trained. 
military personnel in civilian guise while withdrawing new 
recruits to North Vietnam for training and indoctrination: 
French and VNA units moving into areas evacuated by the Viet 
Minh frequently discovered arms and ammunition caches, con- 
firming that the Viet Minh had further plans for South Vietnam. 

By late 1955, when the last Viet Minh units had left 
south Vietnam, a number of agents remained behind to aqirect 
the subsequent phases of the enemy campaign to unite the 
Vietnamese under Hanoi's rule. United States officials did 
not have an accurate estimate of the number of cadres ieft 
behind but clearly saw the threat these men represented. 

"The biggest danger facing South Vietnam (other than outright 
renewal of hostilities) is that of a Viet Minh decision to 
exercise its very extensive capability for widespread 
verrorist-guerriiia activities," the Deputy Director for 
inteiligence, geint Staff, informed Admirai Radford on 
22 November 22505, Thea decision-to engage in sucn warfare 
would be taken by Henoi on 


1 
t 


i - oniy arter it found itseif unabie, 
because of South “te tnan's increasing strength and stability. 
co conquer througn political means. Admiral Radfore noted, 
however, that it would be "inereasingly difficult" for the 
Viet Minh to “set away with" terrorist activities as they 
had done in tne past. 

General O'Daniel dic rot believe that the Viet Minh nag 


a very “extensive” guerrilla capabiiity. They nad, he thought, 
much iess paramilitary strength than they had a year before, 

He predicted that this strength would continue to dwindle. 
Accepting this judgment, the Deputy Director for Intelligence 
informed the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of staff, on 19 December 
i955 that the present Viet Minh guerrilla capability wes net 


ee mee oe m 


sufficient to take over the country and that only an a 
resumption of hostilities could they win South Vietnam. 92 


: Thus as 1955 drew to a close the trend of events in 
south Vietnam appeared favorable to US policy. This trend 
seemed to bode well for the establishment of a reasonably 
stable government and a security climate in which the new 
republic might well become a dependable link in the chain of 
resistance to communist expansion in Asia. . 


3 . 


~~ 


BP. (S) Rpt, Intelligence Advisory Committee, "Vietminh 
Violations of the Geneva Agreements through 31 December 
1954," 21 Jan 55; (S) Memo, DDI, JS to CJCS, "Emerging 
Pattern-South Vietnam," 22 Nov 55, (S) Memo, DDI, JS to 
CICS, "Comments by LTG O'Daniel on 12 Dec 55," 19 Dec 55. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH VIETNAM 


When the Geneva settlement formally acknowledged 
de facto Viet Minh control in the northern half of Vietnam, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam had been exercising 
authority over large areas in the north for nine years. 


This pre-Geneva experience provided a governmental -.: 


framework that eased the DRV's task of assuming complete” ` 


governmental control in 1954; the DRV soon found, however, 
that economic and political problems had been substituted 
for military ones. Before Geneva, the regime could command ~ 
the support of the population simply by waging an effective - 
war for independence and, when faced with economic and i 
Social problems, could convincingly attribute them in one 
way or another to colonialism. Thus the Viet Minh, and 
hence the DRV, although bearing few of the responsibilities 


and costs of real governmental power, nevertheless enjoyed 


great popularity and public cooperation. The Geneva Agree- 
ments ended this state of affairs, and visited new and 
taxing demands upon the DRV government. 


Evacuation of Refugees 


The Vietnam Agreement provided that French and Viet 
Minh forces be regrouped in their respective zones within 
300 days after the armistice became effective. Withdrawal 
of French forces was to be accomplished in three stages: 
from the Hanoi perimeter by the end of 80 days; from the 
Haiduong perimeter by the end of 100 days; and from the 
Haiphong perimeter by the end of 300 days. Hanoi and 
Haiduong were evacuated on schedule, leaving Haiphong the 
last French foothold in the north. The transfer of the 
Haiphong enclave from French to Viet Minh hands began on 
22 April 1955 and was completed on 16° May, two days before 
the deadline. The transfer was accomplished without 
incident, and the DRV thus assumed full responsibility, 
pending a final political settlement and unification of the 
country, for the administration of all Vietnamese territory 
north of the 17th Parallel. 
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| In addition. to the regrouping of military forces, the | | : 
Vietnam Agreement also provided. that civilians on either | oa ae 
side of the @emaracation line desiring to move to the other OE 
side should be permitted and helped to. do so. ‘The Agreement 
specified the same period of time for such transfers as for 
. the removal of the military forces--300 days. l 


Within a few days of the signing of the Geneva Agree- 
ments, however,. it became apparent that the French and the 
South Vietnamese would be unable to handle the evacuation 
of the, thousands of refugees electing to migrate from North 
to South Vietnam. Ambassador Heath reported early in | 
August 1954 that the refugee program was being gravely f 
endangered by Viet Minh terrorism, South Vietnamese incom- pod 
petence, and “incorrigibly. weak" French staff work. The . 
President should be advised, he added, that only bold US — 
leadership could prevent failure,.t. Thus alerted, the 


ee United States Government responded with alacrity when the 
BEE, French and South Vietnamese, on 7 August 1954, requested 
cc assistance. General O'Daniel, as coordinator of refugee F 
BRUNE affairs, mobilized all appropriate US, French, and Vietna- 
[ae mese agencies to carry out what had been christened "Oper-. 
be ation Exodus." Rear Admiral Lorenzo S. Sabin, USN, was [ 
Poo designated by CINCPAC to organize Task Force 90, consisting 
o of 41 troop and cargo ships and 10 support vessels. Task 
E Force 90 was charged with assisting the French, who were 
TENEI conducting both sea and air lift, to transport refugees [ 
from Haiphong to reception centers at Saigon and Cap 
St. Jacques. 
United States officers found the staging areas at Hanoi, [ 
2 Haiduong, and Haiphong in a state of confusion and disorgan- 
Eo ization. Swarms of refugees jammed tent cities, public | 
p Ri buildings, and even the streets. Sanitary conditions were 
e deplorable. Viet Minh agents used all manner of tactics to 
Po induce or compel the emigrants to return to their homes. 
iign: Communist photographers patrolled the beaches, photographing i 
ae what one American described as the French "herding oper- 
(Ee ation." French officers showed great reluctance to cooper- 
Pe ate with the Americans. Admiral Sabin was denied permission [ 
posi 
be i. (8) Msg, Saigon 458 to State, 5 Aug 54, DA IN 76895. 
pes 2. BEN Report on a Voluntary Mass Flight to 
aes Freedom, Viet-Nam, 195), " Dept of State Bulletin, 5 Feb 55, 
nee pp. 223-224. Hereafter cited as Exodus Report. | 
ae [ 
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to send a communications team ashore unless it were inte- 
grated into the French Army, and United States medical 


officers were unable to secure an audience with represent- _ 


atives of the French medical service to discuss preventive | 
medicine for the refugees. One French officer, with more ` 
candor than discretion, advised a US observer: that "You 
people have the job of supplying the money and the ships. 
Please don't try to tell us how to run our end of the show... 
We will run it the way we think best."3 ~ - 3 oe 


Conditions at the reception centers about Saigon were- 
Soméwhat better than in the ‘staging areas: A joint US- | 
French-Vietnamese headquarters was established to coordinate. 
refugee activities, and the development of reception centers 


was undertaken as-a-—joint enterprise. France and the United 


States supplied large quantities of tentage, and messing, .--- 


sanitary, and hospital facilities, as well as Supervisory - 
personnel. The South Vietnamese, for their part, furnished 
military units to be used as labor battalions. A number of 
private relief organizations assisted greatly at all stages 
of the effort. Expansion of the centers, however, failed 
to keep pace with the influx of immigrants, owing mainly to 
South Vietnamese vacillation and incompetence, rotation of- 
personnel, and differences between the VNA and the Saigon 
government. The planned resettlement of refugees also 
lagged, thereby contributing to the congestion at the 
reception centers. Effective and’ extensive land reform, 
which would have absorbed most of the immigrants, became an 
impossibility as the Diem-Hinh conflict delayed the pacifi- 
cation program. Although 30,000 Tonkinese had been estab- 
lished as farmers on uncultivated lands in Bien Hoa by 14 
september, the majority of the refugees settle down to 
months of waiting in the reception camps. 


The French employed their entire naval force in Indo- 
china to carry out the evacuation of refugees. In addition 
30 C-47s of the French Air Force were used to evacuate 
refugees. The first US vessel to participate directly began 
evacuating personnel on 16 August. During August, the peak 


Trip to Indochina," 30 Aug 54. 


4, Exodus Report, pp. 226-228. (S) Msgs, Saigon 613 
to State, 17 Aug 54; 723, 25 Aug 54, DA IN 80795. 


3. (TS) Memo, W.J. Lederer to CINCPAC, "Report on ` 
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month for evacuation, 177,000 persons were carried southward 
to Saigon. The flow began dropping off in September with _ 
155,000 civilian and military personnel being evacuated 
during that. month. The United States: Military Attache at 


Saigon ascribed this. diminution to Viet Minh terror tactics 


and the inadequacy of the reception and relocation program 
at Saigon. During November the number of evacuees dropped 


to 65,000. Nevertheless, by 20 November a total of 473,000 


persons had been recorded leaving North Vietnam. This did 
not include many thousands of Vietnamese who, out of fear 
of Viet Minh reprisals, had walked southward across the . 

17th Parallel.’ 


The-evacuation- of: refugees continued until 16 May 1955 


when the closure of Haiphong officially terminated Operation: 


Exodus. Between August 1954 and May 1955, a total of 
620,000 refugees had elected :to leave the communist north 
for an uncertain future in the south. Most of these were 
Roman Catholics likely to be singled out for persecution if 
they had remained. Approximately half of the emigrants _ 
were moved to the south by the US Navy, and, in all, Task 


Force 90 transported 304,704 refugees, 68,727 tons of cargo, - 


and 8,114 vehicles. 


The total number. of refugees would doubtless have been 
much higher but for the terroristic tactics consistently , 
applied by the Viet Minh to would-be emigrants throughout 


the entire 300-day period. Intimidation of refugees by the . 


Viet Minh led to widespread sentiment in the free world for 
extending the truce deadline beyond 18 May 1955. The South 


5, (8) OCB Status Report, “Indochina Economic and 
Financial Programs," 3 Nov 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 
86. (S) Msg, USARMA Saigon MG-815-54 to DA, 12 Oct 54, 

DA IN 91346, same file. (C) Memo, COMAMPHIBSQDN ONE to 
ADM Radford, "Statistical Summary Indochina Evacuation," 
20 Dec 54, » aa | | : 

6. (S) OCB Report, "Detailed Development of Major 
Actions Relating to 'U.S. Objectives and Courses-óf Action 
with Respect to Southeast Asia! (NSC 5405). and Portions of 
NSC 5429/5 from March 16 through November 16, 1955," 29 Nov 
55; (S) OCB Report, "Progress Report on 'U.S. Objectives and 
Courses of Action with Respect to Southeast Asia' (NSC 5405) 
and Portions of NSC 5429/5," 29 Nov 55; CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 16. 
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Vietnamese delegation to the Bandung Conference discussed. 

a the subject with the Viet Minh ‘delegation, and early in. May 

f Prime Minister Diem hae brought the matter to the attention 

i of Secretary of State Dulles. In the meantime, General Ely. 

had informed the Canadian member of the International | 

fs : Control. Commission that France strongly favored an extension 
of the 300-day period to compensate for the policy of EE 
obstruction employed’ by the Viet Minh. Finally, Sir Anthon 

F :Eden,. co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference, broached the . 


topic. to his opposite number, Soviet Foreign Minister 

Molotov. The DRV proved. receptive, probably because Ho Chi. 
.Minh hoped that the principle of freedom of movement might . 

be expanded.to include freedom of circulation between zones ; 
and. lead. eventually to-cultural and economic exchanges, which |. 
the communist press and radio had been advocating for several : 
months.. Freedom of movement would greatly enhance oppor- ` ' 
tunities for infiltration and subversion of.South Vietnam. 

a Accordingly, the DRV agreed on 20 May to extend the deadline 

Eo m for one month, and Subsequently allowed the date again to - 
i be moved forward, this time to 20 July 1955. Although these 
concessions were not accompanied by relaxation of Viet Minh ` 
oppression, an estimated. 150,000 more refugees left North 
Vietnam after the closure of Haiphong. According toa _ 
Department of State estimate approximately S refugees 
eventually made their way to South Vietnam. 


Evacuation of MDAP Equipment 
E T E 


The question of MDAP equipment shipped to Tonkin for 
use by French Union Forces during the war had caused much 
: concern to US officials, including Congressmen, who feared 
| that quantities of it might fall into the hands of the Viet 
Minh. This concern nad been heightened by evidence that 
the French were not carrying out the evacuation program in 
: a manner calculated to ensure removal of the material by 


T. (S) Msg, Saigon 3726 to State, 5 May 55. C) Msgs, 
Saigon. 5146 to State, 9 May 55; 5239, 13 May 55. LOU ) 
. Msg, Saigon 5679 to State, 6 Jun 55. (S) Msg, Hanoi 1345 
to State, 22 May 55. NY Times, 21 May 55, p. 5; 23 Ma 
| 555 P. 43 1 Jun 55, p; 3; 26 Jun 55, p. 6. (U) ae of State 
Publication No. 7308, "A Threat to the Peace," Pt 1 
y Bee C1, Pa O 
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e o o the end of the 300. days. The United States expressed its- Ae 
Hinn: apprehension to the French during the Smith-La Chambre talks cee PE 
e in September 1954. On this and subsequent occasions, the 
“French promised that no US equipment would: be left in 
Halphong for the Viet Minh, and they were able to make good ae ae 
their promise. By *ebruary 1955, all ranee 3 items of military A 
equipment had been shipped to Saigon. 8 


Í B General O'Daniel reported in March.that aomen with an 
an acquisition. cost of almost $206. million had been recovered 
o from Tonkin and stockpiled in South Vietnam. The United 


NE SAE ace 


C States planned to distribute most of this to Vietnamese, 
2 3 Cambodian, and Laotian troops, and ship the remainder to [ 
a other recipients of MDAP-aid in the Far East. This could 


HAS not be done, however, until the French completed an inventory 


erect of all the excess equipment. As French accounting, storage, 


cn and distribution procedures left much to be desired, the 
oe inventory proved to be a. time-consuming operation. But the 
e MAAG preferred RO ouneey. to speed, and did not attempt to 


p rush the French. 


One category of equipment still remained in Haiphong, 
and the French appeared to be making no effort to remove it. 
This was the heavy machinery, financed by the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration (FOA), in the Hon Gay coal mines. 
a General Ely had repeatedly assured the United States that 
aie. this equipment would not be left behind when the French 
evacuated Tonkin. But General Ely was also under instructions 
to do nothing that might provoke trouble with the Viet Minh, 
and the French feared that the Viet Minh would not permit 
the equipment to be evacuated peacefully. So they procrasti- 
nated, and the United States was confronted with the unpleas- 
ant prospect of US-financed equipment providing fuel and 
power for communist industry. But General Ely had given his 
word. While Paris gave US diplomats qualified promises and 
talked in ambiguous legalities, the General boldly began to 
evacuate the machinery. The first items were dismantled and 


S) Msg, CHMAAG Indochina MG 0022 B to OSD, 10 Jan 
55, DA IN 110057, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 1. (8S) 
Msg, ale os 2759 to State, 15 Jan 55. 
ae i (5) Memo, Dep ene to CJCS, "MDAP Equipment in 
-_ m 30 Jun 55. 
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Shipped to. Saigon car iyain February;*andsthe’ operation was: ii t ii" 
completed on 28. March. i0 -or gg ETTER aer oO aaa Geek eegaeaa | 


French Industry Leaves Tonkin - 
an ey eaves lonkin 


A partial explanation of the dilatory French approach. - 
to the evacuation of industrial equipment lay in the fact- 


‘that they hoped to retain. their commercial interests in North . . 


Vietnam following the withdrawal of their military forces 2.0% 5 3. 
The, "Sainteny policy" of maintaining the economic, industrial, .. 


and cultural presence of France in the north, begun under 


Mendes-France, had also been adopted by the; Faure government. 
Paris had attempted to persuade French companies to remain: : 
in the north and operate under the.communist regime, but... 
these firms had refused to carry. on without. certain financial 
guarantees that the French Government was unwilling to pro- -> 
vide. After some consideration of a proposal to persuade Ho: - 
Chi Minh to internationalize Haiphong and exempt French ow 
industry and shipping from regulation by the DRV, sainteny-- | 
induced the French Government to try to plan for mixed ©» 
French-Viet Minh companies. According to Sainteny's formula, 
French industry in Haiphong, after the transfer of the 

enclave in May, would cede its physical properties to the _ 
Viet Minh. A new corporate ownership would be formed in §. 
which the DRV had controlling interest. The remaining Bie u 
interest would be divided between the French Government and... 
the private French industrialists concerned. Sainteny's 
mission in Hanoi was authorized to begin negotiations with 

Ho Chi Minh for establishing a pilot project. to test the 
feasibility of this proposal. The firm selected was | 
Charbonnages du Tonkin, which administered Fhe Hon Gay coal 
mines containing the US-financed machinery. 


The Frencn tried to convince the United States that 
this proposal was actually in the interest of the free world. 
If the French withdrew from the enterprise, the Foreign 


l0. (S) Msgs, Saigon 2759 to State, 15 Jan 55; 2874, 
21 Jan 55; 4159, 28 Mar 55. C) Msg, Saigon 3355 to State, 
l2 Feb 55. (S) Msg, Paris 3565 to State, 23 Feb 5S». 


li. (S) Msgs, Paris 2883 to State, 7 Jan 553; 3091, 21 
Jan 55. C) Msg, Paris 3306 to State, 7 Feb 55. (S) Msg, 
Saigon 2955 to State, 27 Jan 55: 
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ae . Office explained, Chinese or other communist technicians 
eo _ would be brought in to operate the French installations. If 
oe the Fieuch remained, however, Ho's dependence on the com- 
oe munist bloc would be lessened. As an official of the US 
Embassy in Paris pointed out, the French had not yet given 
up their belief that_the DRV could be kept from becoming a s 
communist satellite. | 


no To US officials, the French approach in general, and 

See the Sainteny plan in-particular, seemed to be based more on 
ee wishful thinking than on a realistic appraisal of past experi- 
o N enee with the communists. - Apart from this consideration, : 
= the US Government believed that. Sainteny's proposal | 
ae to work with the-communist north contradicted French pro- 


a 


Boe fessions of support for the Diem government in Saigon. The 


eS er ee ee ee 
a i er er 


TEE United States also concluded that mixed companies could not 


a qualify as "western installations," for which special 
ae RS exceptions were made to the embargo on trade in strategic 
oo materials with the communist countries of the Far East. 
ek Without US support, French-DRV companies could not hope to 
| secure permission to import strategic materials essential 
to their operations. Furthermore, Ho Chi Minh, in negoti- 
ations with Sainteny and representatives of Charbonnages 
du Tonkin, had demanded 95 percent interest in the mixed 
oe companies, terms that hardly. appealed to the Charbonnages 
D o directors. To the disappointment of the authorities in 
F Paris, Charbonnages du Tonkin therefore refused to continue 
operations. Accordingly, the company concluded arrangements 
for the sale of its installations and equipment to the DRV, 
thus setting an example soon followed by the other. French 
concerns in the Haiphong area. As a result, the Foreign 
Office informed the United States that France had decided to 
abandon the project for maintaining French business in 
Tonkin. When the DRV took over Haiphong in May, no French 
industry and very few French technicians remained. 


| ~ 12. (S) Msg, Paris 3394 to State, 11 Feb 55. (S) Msg, 
-= — Paris 3452 to State, 16 Feb 55. : 
a 13. (C) Msgs, State 2846 to Paris, 11 Feb 55; Saigon 
a 3355 to State, 12 Feb 55. (S) Msgs, Paris 3582 to State, 
17 Feb 55; 4263, 1 Apr 55; 4409, 12 Apr 55. 
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Reconstruction’ and Expansion ‘of the Agricultural Economy | 


One of the most densely populated areas in the world, 
North Vietnam has historically been a food (rice) deficit 
area. From the outset the DRV was determined to develop an 
agricultural self-sufficiency that would free it from 
dependence on outside sources. Although collectivization 


. was the ultimate objective of the DRV's economic programs, 


‘the regime did not adhere blindly to communist dogma. The 
collectivization of. agriculture initially at least was 
pursued cautiously,.if firmly .14 . 


The DRV had good readon to proceed with care. The war 
with France had seriously disrupted_the already marginal | 
agricultural economy. of the north and the Geneva settlement.. 
had interrupted the importation of rice from the south. . : 
Moreover, the situation grew even worse with the failure of. . 
the rice crop. Despite 100,000 tons of rice Supplied by . 
Red China, North Vietnam's rice deficit jumped from 200,000 
tons in 1954 to 700,000 tons in 1955. The DRV blamed the | 
landowner class for "sabotaging agricultural reforms," and. > 


in February 1955 instituted rationing and controls. But many 


areas of Tonkin continued to suffer acute food Shortages, 
and rice prices doubled in Hanoi. : 


. Although an extensive land reform program was launched, =` 
paddy taxes continued to absorb 40 percent of the peasant! s: >. 
output. Heavy sales and inventory taxes were clamped on 
merchants, and the scope of private trade diminished as the 


14. William Kaye, "A Bowl of Rice Divided: The 
Economy of North Vietnam," P. J. Honey (ed.), North Vietnam 
Today: Profile of a Communist Satellite (1962), p. 106. 
James Price Gittinger, “Communist Lan Policy in North 
Vietnam," Far Eastern Survey, August 1959, p. 113. ‘Donald 
Lancaster, The Emancipation of French Indo-China (1961), 
pp. 368, 372-373. For a discussion of DRY policy of inde- 
pendence, see, Harold C. Hinton, China's Relations with 


Burma and Vietnam (1958), p. 17. "For its program of economic 
naepenaence, see M.M. Avsenev, The Democratic Republic of 


Vietnam, Economy and Foreign Trade (Joint Publications eee 


esearc ervice) (Leningrad: 960), p. 168. 
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government began to take over all commercial intercourse. 
Flight ‘of foreign business and technicians forced even 
greater reliance on impoits, and enlarged the chronic 
deficit in the balance of payments of the Tonkin region. 
Depreciation of currency and forced labor added to the 


problems of the regime and burdens of the populace. 


At the end of the DRV's first year in power, US intel- 
ligence officials found it difficult to assess the character 
and intensity of resistance within North Vietnam. The 
evidence available indicated that, despite governmental | 
oppression and depressed living standards, discontent was 
not finding expression in organized opposition to the regime. 
The people saw- that-the. government . was strong, cohesive, and 
prepared to crush any opposition with complete ruthlessness. 
Further, for the most part they retained respect for the 
Viet Minh as the nationalist movement that. had expelled the 
hated French.1). 


One area in which the DRV could make considerable 
progress without fear of popular resentment was in the matter 
of rehabilitation of unproductive land. During 1955-1956, 
while the other phases of the agricultural program stumbied 
along, efforts at land rehabilitation were vigorously and 
suecessfully pursued, with the result that by the end of 
1956, 85 percent of the arable land in the north was under 
cultivation, a 15 percent increase over the previous year, 16 


The other major element of the regime's agricultural 
program was the distribution of the property of large land- 
owners (church and communal land was included) among the 
landless agricultural workers. The fact that there was 
apparently no great economic need in the north for redistri- 
bution suggests that the regime's program was carried out 
for political or propaganda purposes. During the long years 
of revolution, the Viet Minh had claimed that land reform 
would be one of the benefits which would result from the 
explusion of the French, and had gone so far as to carry out 


———T5. (8) NIEs 63.1-55, 19 Jul 55; 10-55, 12 Apr 55. (S) 
Msgs, Saigon 3637 to State, 4 Mar. 55; 2159, 20 Nov 55; 
Hanoi.4 to State, 1 Jul 55. 

16. Theodore Shabad, "Economic Developments in North 
Vietnam," Pacific Affairs, March 1958, pp. 45, 51. 
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some reforms in the area under. its control. These "campaign. ~ 
promises” were especially significant in the south where: the- <. 
existence:of large. individual: holdings and absentee ownership ... 
made land:reform particulary appealing to the southern -r 
peasantry. Unlike the situation in the south, the pattern. 

of land ownership in the north had. for many years been ee 
characterized by large numbers of small owner-operated farms, 
and relatively little absentee ownership. Only about 17 
percent: of the total area under cultivation in the north was » 
made up of "large properties," i.e.,; more than 3.6 hectares. 
Redistribution would, however, set the stage for the > M 
socialization of agriculture, and by. destroying thẹ small 
class, of large landowners the regime would, it was hoped: 
eliminate the primary potential Source of resistance to . 
collectivism and induce a sense of loyalty in the recipients 


_ 


of the redistribution, 17 


During its first year in power (1954-1955) the DRV didi.. - 
not press land redistribution, because, apparently, it did. |. -- 
not want to tamper with an operating system. Moreover, the:...-.- 
go-slow formula of the first year may have in part reflected ` 
the regime's desire not to appear extremist in the Eyes Of. = tea 
the West or of the peasants of South Vietnam. In 1955, how-. .. 
ever, a National Planning Board, established with the help.: 
of Chinese and Soviet personnel, announced the first of two... .. 
annual "plans" which were to begin the transformation of -g es 
agriculture in the north. A special cadre drawn from, and . ` 
responsible to, the Lao Dong (communist) Party was created 
to implement the redistribution program. several People's : 
Courts--groups of local inhabitants drawn together to A 
suggest landowner classifications for their neighbors and. > 
to judge. the merits of the classifications assigned--were . 
established. These groups, however, often degenerated into 
vehicles for the satisfaction of personal grudges or selfish 
claims. Other injustices stemmed from the fact that the . . 
land held by people who could fairly be classified as "large 
owners" was, when divided, insufficient to give the large 


if. Gittinger, "Communist Land Policy in North Vietnam," 
p. 113. <Avsenev, The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Economy > 
and Foreign Trade, pp. 2/7, 109. Bernard Fal » The Viet Min 
egime, Government and Administration in the Democratic 
epublic JOJ, Dp: S : 
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CHES ‘number of eligible recipients more. than token accessions. © mo R 
FAR: By the summer of 1956 it was apparent that the new program oe 
EEE of agrarian reform was arousing widespread uissatisfaction 
oe and open opposition from the peasantry. Corrective measures — 
a were applied by the DRV but they came too late to, prevent 
no in November 1956, a rebellion: in Ho Chi Minh's native 
pim province, Nghe ont | 
ee ‘Despite the setback caused.by the peasant opposition. 
ae and rebellion the land reform program was basically completed 
“EEE by October 1956. The “landlord class" was virtually elimi- 
-o =- nated, and the pattern of small owner-operated farms was 
“BES expanded to encompass almost the entire agricultural economy. 


Subsequently, the regime initiated a series of steps to 
encourage the peasants to join one of several programs that 
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rm, were ultimately to result in the socialization of agriculture. 


These steps included manpower exchange teams, cooperatives, 
TEES and, finally, collective farms. The regime moved cautiously 


shea >s roun o 
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are in its socialization program up to the end of 1957, then 
es launched a concerted drive to collectivize agriculture. One a 
year later 65 percent of the peasants in NVN had been organ- — d 
_ ized into manpower-exchahge teams and by mid-1960 more than | 
a: half of NVN's peasant households were enrolled in the agri- 
o cultural prođucer cooperatives. The stage had been set for 


SHS complete collectivization of agriculture, but this would not 
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be accomplished for some time to come. 


The DRV made considerable progress in its effort to ü 
achieve agricultural self-sufficiency. During this period 
the DRV succeeded in increasing total rice production, mostly 
through the reclamation of arable land, to the point where 
Sa it exceeded the production of any year before Geneva. Rice | 
E production enable the regime, for the first time in. the 
history of the northern region of Vietnam, to export small : 
amounts to India and Indonesia. ? | 


Gittinger, "Communist Land Policy in North Vietnam," pp. 117- 
120. 
- + 19. For material on the stages of collectivization, see 2 oe. 
“ao (C) NIS 43C, see 61, pp. 13-15; and sec 60, p. 4. 
ad 20. Shabad, "Economic Developments in North Vietnam," E 
ola. =pp. 47-48. Kaye, "A Bowl of Rice Divided: The Economy of 
oes North Vietnam," p. 116. | 


i IS. For a full discussion of land reform program, see [ 
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This progress was-scarcély apparent to the Vietnamese 
consumer, however. Although the DRV had managed to increase 
rice production substantially, the annual ration remained . 

? only slightly more than the 300 kilograms declared by the 

O regime to be the minimum requirement. Moreover, the variety 
i / of the diet was’still substandard even by the low standards 
7 of pre-World War II Indochina,21 : 


ni ' . In summary, the activities of the DRV in the field of 
: agriculture helped the people of North Vietnam achieve at 
leaşt a subsistence level diet in the face of adverse con- 
i ditions. In addition, the DRV's agricultural program 
E . Succeeded in reconstructing dnd developing the agricultural 
economy to the point where it promised to make the north. 
ae independent of food imports. Finally, the regime laid the . 
oie i basis for the socialization of agriculture. In contrast to`. 
cT both the USSR and Communist China, the DRV seemed to have 
a begun its national planning with full attention to the basic 
a importance of agriculture in its economy.. In a further T 
r departure from the Soviet agricultural system, which called 
for the increase in agricultural output per worker through 
‘ mechanization, DRV planning called for programs of food 
f; production that capitalized on the abundance of its manpower 
= and made allowance for the limitations of its industrial 
capacity. In its national planning the regime demonstrated 
|: a pragmatism and flexibility well suited to the difficult 
: situation which it faced,22 | | 


Reconstruction and Expansion of the Industrial Economy 
CN 


i In order to complete the base on which it hoped to build 

| a viable economy, the regime Sought to complement its efforts 

in agriculture with a program of industrial reconstruction. 
and development. it was hoped that the products of a revived 

l and expanded industrial plant would contribute to the develop- 

a ment of economic self-sufficiency and Supply North Vietnam 
with export commodities, which would be traded for products 

i; that could not be produced domestically. | 


ii a 21. Shabad, "Economic Developments in North Vietnam," 

O E pp. 46-47. ` 

E 22. (C) NIS 43C, sec 55, p. 9. (S) NIE, 63-59, po aii 
ne 26 May 59, pp. 8-9. 
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| The industrial resources of North Vietnam, though sub- 

stantial when compared with those available in the south, did 
not cualify the north as an industrialized area. Although 
there were large numbers of handicraftsmen and some light 
industry, the few existing large industries were engaged al- 
most exclusively in the extraction of raw materials. North 
Vietnam's natural endowments presented a brighter picture 
for the future: it had the only known major coal basin in 
Southeast Asia and had a potential for the production of 
cotton, rubber, and other "industrial crops."¢3 | 


Industrial recovery and development in the north, in 
conformity with the regime's socialist orientation, was 
planned and controlled by the government. Except for the 
larger foreign holdings, many of which had been appropriated 
outright, the regime confined itself to the use of indirect 
methods to guide industry. It did this by controlling the 
distribution of raw materials and imported goods, and by 
insuring a market for products at a favorable price through 
government purchases. The regime was also able to affect 
the course of industrial development through the granting 
or withholding of government loans. These controls were 
exercised by the governmental apparatus pursuant to programs 
set forth by the Central Ee ane. omnes TON; which was 
established late in 1955.2 


In line with its general policy of subordinating 
ideology to practicality in order to encourage the swiftest 
possible economic recovery, the regime made little effort 
during the reconstruction period to socialize the nation's 
light industries and handicrafts. Although the regime began 
reconstructing the large enterprises left by the French, 
more benefit was expected in the immediate postwar period 
from the light industries and handicrafts because their 
recovery could be accomplished quickly and at a small cost, 
and their reconstruction required little technical skill or 


23, P.H.M. Jones, "The Industry of North Vietnam," Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 22 Sep 60. (C) NIS 43C, sec 60, 
p. 10. Shabad, “Economic Developments in North Vietnam," 
pp. 4eff. Avsenev, The Democratic Repubiic of Vietnam, 

_ Economy and Foreign Trade, pp. 55-57, © T; 
24. Avsenev, The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Economy 
and Foreign Trade, pp. (5-82. (C) NIS 43C, sec 60, p. I7. : 
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capital. Further, the light industries produced essential 
consumer goods and materials needed in the agricultural - | 
recovery program, thus reducing the need to import them ard 
freeing more of the country's foreign exchange for the pur-. 
chase of industrial equipment that could not be produced 
domestically. Nevertheless, by expanding its productive 
capacity, the state Sector, confined almost entirely to the | 
large industries, increased its Share of the total industrial | 


. production from 17 percent in 1956 to: 36 percent of North. 


Vietnam's total in 1957.25 


Agriculture’: and Industry: The Three Year Plan and After: .-° - 

= The terror and confusion following the agricultural... 
rebellion in 1956 had upset farming, and caused a serious’ 
Setback in the rehabilitation and industrial reconstruction 
program begun in 1954, A breathing. space. had clearly been . 
needed; thus in 1956 and 1957 the DRV had inaugurated modest - 
one year plans. By 1958, however, the DRV apparently believed- 
the time had come to expand its control and the modernization... 
of the nation's economy. In 1958 it launched a well publicized 
Three Year. Plan with ambitious targets for agriculture and si 
industry. The plan called for a Substantial increase in 


Year Plan was to increase production of food through the 
exploitation of North Vietnam's abundant human rgpources in 
the slow process toward modern industrialization,2 l 


25. Asvenev, The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
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.The Three Year Plan had a political as well as an ees 
economic aim; state control was to be extended over a wide ee 
range of economic activities. In particular, agricultural. 
‘producers! cooperatives, i.e., collectives, were to be estab- 
lished on a large scale and government control was to be 
extended in industry by transferring private and mixed | 
enterprises to the "socialist economy." By the end of 1960 
the bulk of private industry and commerce had been trans- 
formed into joint-stock companies run for the state by their 
former owners. The state owned nine-tenths of all industry 
and commerce and four-fifths of all transport. Approximately 
three-quarters. of all petty traders and artisans had been. 
organized in state-controlled cooperatives. In February 
1960 Hanoi announced that: within the year it hoped to complete. 
"the grouping of peasants and handicraft workers into semi-. 
socialist cooperatives and complete the transformation of 
private industry and commerce in thg form of joint state- 
private ownership of enterprises. "2 


The DRV continued to emphasize economic rehabilitation 
during the 1960s. At the opening meeting of the Third | 
National Congress of the Lao Dong Party on 5 September 1960, 
Le Duan, a member of the Political Bureau, proclaimed the 
inauguration of the Five Year Plan to begin in 1961. By this 
new plan the DRV hoped to increase the total value of 
industrial output 148 percent and agricultural output 96 
percent. Once again the ouphass was on agriculture as the 
basis of industrial growth.©9 A major feature of the Five 
Year Plan was socialization of agriculture and the rapid 
obliteration of the private farm. Despite their traditional 
attachment to private land, the peasant landlords, faced with 
uneconomical plots, a scarcity of draft animals, and the high 
delivery quotas of the Five Year Plan, in increasing numbers 
began enlisting in the Work Exchange Teams, the basic units 
of the state's agricultural cooperative system. By the end 
of 1960 the cooperatives included 85 percent of all farming 
families, and 99 percent of all crops were being produced on 
these cooperatives. The cooperatives were reorganized in 
March 1963 and the percentage of all farming families inched 
up to 87.7. These impressive statistics notwithstanding, 


. Kaye, "A Bowl of Rice Divided," p. 109. 
28. NY Times, 10 Feb 60, p. 6; Kaye, "A Bowl of Rice 
Divided," pp. 108-109. 
29. NY Times, 6 Sep 60, p. 18. 
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the DRV’ still faced a basic dilemma.” With a population 
a increase of 3:5 percent’ per year, food production had to. 
F increase at least 200,000 tons a year to feed the people of 
Bi North Vietnam. Even the optimistic figures in the Five Year 
F Plan did not provide for such increases. : 


The DRV Government ° 


a “, im addition to its efforts in the fields of agriculture 
and industry, the DRV worked in the years after Geneva toward’ 
He _ the imposition and consolidation of its political control . TO te 
| '. over the north. To this end the Communist Party and the Tr on 
governmental structuré were reshaped and strengthened.’ The. = * p 
party tried to streamline its governmental control apparatus . 
and widen its political base, for in spite of its nearly 
qQuarter-million membership in 1954, the party was weak in . 
i rural areas, suffering from its essentially urban orientation. | 
j To avoid the danger of exclusive reliance. on one segment. of ` 
= the population, it worked to incorporate into its leadership | 
prominent communist officials from South Vietnam as well as 
- new members from the army and ethnic minorities.3l With the 
B transfer of the last French-held enclave to the DRV, North `- 
Vietnam stepped behind the Bamboo Curtain. As the DRV gained 
wider and tighter control of the country, it acquired more . 
and more of the distinctive trappings of the communist police’ ` 
state.  - ` ; E 


w? 


In the late spring of 1955, Consul Thomas Corcoran, who 
maintained the US Consulate in Hanoi, reported that the 
capital city was submitting readily to communist regimentation. 
| An efficient block leader System had been installed to mobilize 
| the population for parades and demonstrations. Flags, banners, 
and posters, which depicted the current party line and 
generated an anti-American fevor, were in evidence everywhere. 
f The DRV made lavish and conspicuous use of sentries and | 
patrols, although there was little danger to the security of 
| the regime. A high degree of police surveillance, farcical 
i people's court trials, Stakhanovite competitions, self- e 
criticism by civil servants, and "brain-washing" of political 


30. Bernard B. Fall, The Two Viet-Nams (1963), pp. 154, 
2 164-166. ES 
31. (S) NIE 63-55, sec 55, 
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o prisoners. marked. the conversion of Hanoi from a bastion of . 5 y 
French colonialism to the showcase of Vietnamese communism, 32 © ets 


i Although the constitution promulgated by Ho Chi Minh 


Ei in 1946 placed supreme authority in the National Assembly, 
Ba all important domestic policies actually were framed by the | . -f 


es politburo of the party. Moreover, close liaison between 

vee party and government was assured by the party's virtual 

CEE monopoly of key positions at'all levels of government. The 
ta © party leaders centralized governmental authority and reduced 
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-o the administrative flexibility and local autonomy required 


TEES by wartime conditions. For example, the wartime administra- | a F 
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ee tive “interzones" between the central government and the 

ee provinces and municipalities were abolished, and the DRV 

Papp created three "autonomous regions," ostensibly for the 7 

= purpose of providing ethnic minorities with some cultural and 
political autonomy, but in fact for facilitating party and 
government control of these minorities. 


eoo Supreme leadership of the DRV remained in the hands of 
p~ Ho Chi Minh and a small party coterie. Except for a well- 
publicized trip to Peking and Moscow in 1954, Ho appeared less 
frequently in the international spotlight, but US intelli- 
gence officials believed that because of his great popular 
Sa appeal as a symbol of Vietnamese nationalism he remained the 
o ultimate authority. With the victory of Dien. Bien Phu behind 
Eoo him, the DRV's military commander, Vo Nguyen Giap, appeared to 
-M assume greater importance and responsibility in the DRV hier- 
e archy. Even more evident was the rise of Pham Van Dong, 3 
appointed Foreign Minister in 1954 and Prime Minister the 
next year. 


wT 


Unlike the Communist Party, the Vietnamese People's | 
Army (VPA) was always broadly based, and Vo Nguyen Giap's : 
large, well-trained, and well-equipped force was of major 7 
importance in spreading communist authority throughout the f 
country. More secure in its national position, the army > 
a was able to execute harsh and unpopular policies. Recruited 
a chiefly among the peasantry, and to a lesser extent from the È 
e cities and even from the upland minorities, the VPA [ 
numbered an estimated 240,000 soldiers in mid-1955, an 
increase of 60,000 over pre-Geneva figures. United States , 
o intelligence officials in 1963 estimated the VPA strength at | 
oia 380,000 troops, including militia forces of 100,000. The 
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army was organized into 14 infantry divisions and one. — ee 
artillery. division with service and support elements. Large ` ` 
. Shipments of arms and materiel, imnorted from Communist >70- 
. China in violation of the Geneva Agreements, resulted in =. 
greatly increased firepower and mobility. Intensive train- ` 
|: $ ing programs had been carried out to improve military ? 
: effectiveness and insure political loyalty. The US intelli- 
gence agencies judged that, tn the event of hostilities, the n 
pr -VPA was not only capable`of maintaining control over North = ioc. 
i Vietnam, but also of defeating any combination of the mili-- ` j 
ta forces of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Oof- Ee tee 
z -particular interest in the period following the Sino-Soviet | 
i -rift is the fact that Giap, the VPA strong-man, was out- oe 
L “= gspokenly hostile toward the Chinese. In fact, Glap's agents: `> -- =- 
were reported actively engaged in gathering m intelli- © 
gence inside China in the interest of DRV security.33° teño Y 


=o — ae 


i The Opposition | : | : ee 


The regime was hampered in its program of political — 
. consolidation by the persistent and mounting opposition of ` 
| several factions. Organized opposition originated among ` ` 
: three groups: the Catholics, certain tribal groups, and the ` 
intellectuals. A fourth group, the farmers, were unorganized, 
but hostile to the land reform programs. 


rn The DRV began seeking Catholic Support shortly after 
— A. its establishment in 1945 ana registered some early success- 
7 i owing largely to the nationalistic character of Ho's govern- 
ment. When the Vatican granted diplomatic recognition to 
the Bao Dai government in 1950; however, relations between ` ` 
| the DRV and the Catholic population deteriorated. Shocked : 
| by the scale of Catholic emigration following the Geneva 
Settlement, the DRV ordered more liberal treatment of Catholic 
j communities, but petty officials ignored these instructions 
| and provoked further evacuations. The DRV resorted to 
harassments and finally was forced to halt the Catholic | 
r emigration. It launched an intensive propaganda campaign, ~ 
| infiltrated Catholic communities, and employed a variety of 
3 ruses to attract the laity into state-sponsored activities 
p in order to undermine the authority and prestige of the 
a _ Catholic hierarchy. At the same time the regime arrested 
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‘native E expelled some French clergy, and used mili- 


tury Force to suppress riots in Catholic villages. ATUROUBI * 
the church managed to retain its national organization 
despite these pressures, its membership ceased expanding, 


and its ability to resist further DRV pressure declined. 


One author has claimed that Catholic migration to the south 
worked to the advantage of. the DRV, as the French had argued 
it would.. The exodus freed. land. for redistribution and 
eliminated potential trouble-makers. 


2 Only loosely organized, North Vietnam's tribal ee 
ties, living for the most part in strategic border regions, 
shared a traditional animosity toward the Vietnamese and - 


current hostility Coward” the political consolidation of their : 


areas under the DRV. The DRV tried to mitigate tribal 
opposition by establishing the autonomous regions; it had 
finally to resort to armed force to suppress resistance. 
Lacking economic resources and adequate organization, the l 
tribesmen were forced to limit their resistance to sporadic 
guerrilla activity and passive opposition to the regime's 
attempts to establish its political control. In 1956 the 
government claimed that since the Vietnam Agreement more 
than 300 "bandits" had been killed and some 5,700 captured 
in minority areas. 39 


The nation's intellectuals, although less organized 
than either the Catholic or tribal minorities, were potenti- 
ally mọre dangerous to the regime.. In: 1956, emulating Mao 
Tse-tung's "Hundred Flowers" movement, the DRV announced 
that it would permit different "tendencies," . the. freedom. to 
discuss and argue political and cultural topics. In 
response to this dispensation a group of artists and writers 
in Hanoi began publishing criticism of the DRV and communism 


‘in a number of Vietnamese-language publications. Within the 


space of three months, however, the DRV retracted its policy 
of press freedom and smashed the movement. In May 1957 the 
government once more relaxed its attitude and permitted 

some writers to publish their material freely, but as a 
result of bitter criticism of governmental policies the 
journals were once again closed and the "political thinking 


34. (S) NIS 4305 sec 55, p. 55-5. Fall, The Two 
„Vtet-Ñams, p. 154. 


(S) NIS 43C, see 55, p. 55-5. 
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and reactionary ideas" of -the artists and writers were ruth- = 
- lessly suppressed. -The regime subsequently launched a -~ 

an campaign against revisionism in art and literature; writers 

E and artists by the hundreds were forced into "re-education" 

courses, some recalcitrants were made to recant, other . 

[ . leading critics were charged with treason and arrested, 36 - 


The opposition to the regime coalesced in open rebellion 

7 .in 1956. Though the point at issue was land reform, the 

: occasion allowed the disparate groups to make common cause 
against. the government. The excesses and confusion that 

' accompanied the land. reform program had. resulted in widespread 

| _ disillusionment and disaffection among those very groups 

+ whose ioyalty the regime. sought.to win. . Not. only were the- 

= small landholders and once powerful landlords in opposition, 

"D te | but even the poorest peasants in the tightly organized 

os i Vietnamese village Society began demonstrating against the-- 

government. In some areas local party officials openly ` 

F Supported the dissidents in their complaints. These party — | 

; members, themselves recently recruited from the rural areas, ` 
were repelled by the human suffering resulting from the 
reforms. The general rural reaction was reflected in the 

| sharp arep in rice-tax collection, an index of rice pro- 

duction. 3 | | 


Fearing that rural discontent might lead to barren rice 
|. fields, the regime admitted in October 1956 to "grave errors" 
`; and embarked on a "mistakes correction" campaign to eliminate 
am the worst of the excesses and restore rural confidence. This 
. Spectacular campaign was too late. On 13 November open 

rebellion broke out in Nghe An province, a center of Vietna- 
mese Catholicism. Land reform was the principal issue, but 
| in part it was also a religious uprising and a revolt of 
North Vietnamese intellectuals. It was the peasants, however, 
who paid the high cost of the violence. It was estimated 
that 50,000 peasants were executed, and twice as many 
arrested. In the end a whole division of regular troops had 
to be employed to crush the rebellion. Although the DRV 


| 36. = NIS 43C, sec 55, p. 55-6. Honey, North Vietnam-e---- =- 

L Today, pp. 82-87. | aaa 
37. Gittinger, "Communist Land Policy in North Vietnam, "7°77 

| pp. 118-119. aa 
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succeeded in ending organized resistance, a substantial 
residue of resentment and potential opposition remained.3 


DRV Foreign Policy, .1954-1960 


According to the Vietnam Agreement, the DRV was to be 
no more than the regime in de-facto control of North Vietnam 
pending the results of all1-Vietnam elections in 1956 that 


would reunite the northern and southern halves of the nation. 


But a& soon as the DRV became ensconced in Hanoi it began to 
act.as a recognized sovereign nation, and by the.end of 1955 
the DRV had taken on the unmistakable cast of a permanent 
communist..regime.... - 202 


In its effort to hasten its economic reconstruction and 
to achieve political unification, the DRV maintained and. 


encouraged better relations with certain nations of the West. 


Initially Hanoi looked to France for economic as well as 
political assistance. France was, in fact, the only great 
power that was a signatory to the Geneva Agreements and at 
the same time capable of effective action in South Vietnam, 
thanks to the military, economic, and political assets still 
at her disposal there. The DRV hoped that France, dis- 
appointed and exasperated by the affronts of the Diem gover- 
ment, might gamble on a unified communist Vietnam with the 
hope of maintaining its interests. Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong emphasized the special relationship between France and 
the DRV when on 1 January 1955 he declared: "It was with 
you, the French, that we signed the Geneva agreements, and 
it is up to you to see that they are respected."39 


In spite of the failure of the Sainteny mission early 
in 1955, the French for a time continued to enjoy amicable 
relations with the DRV. Once it became clear, however, that 


38. Bernard B. Fall, "Crisis in North Viet-Nam," Far 
Eastern Survey, January 1957, pp. 12-15. Gittinger, ~~ 
"Communist Land Policy in North Vietnam," p. 179. Frank 
Trager (ed.), yaraiem in Southeast Asia: A Study of Four 


Countries (195 


P. Pees N "The Struggle for Unification of 
Vietnam, " The China Quarterly, January-March 1962, p. 8. 
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France would not grant diplomatic recognition to the DRV or 
permit the establishment of a DRV diplomatic mission in 
Paris, relations between the. two countries rapidly deterio- 
rated. In 1958 France permitted the DRV to establish a | 
two-man trade delegation in Paris, but like the French 
mission in Hanoi this delegation did not enjoy diplomatic 
privileges. Relations worsened in that year when the DRV 


held a public spy trial involving a French mission staff 


. member, and, foilowing the Suppression of a DRV trade 


organization operation in France in October 1959, the DRV 
began harassing the French mission in Hanoi. By 1960 few 
trates of French influence remained in North Vietnam, 40 


“ 


As the principal and strongest supporter of. South | 
Vietnam the United States became the target for DRV vilifi- 
cation and condemnation. After Geneva, the communists i 
blamed the United States for the partition of Vietnam and, 
from 1956 on, US intervention in the South was constantly 
denounced as the principle obstacle to reunification. The. 
Diem regime was condemned as the puppet. of the US imperial- 
ists. This was a line both palatable to the communist bloc 
and compatible with a north-south rapprochement, offering 

as it did anti-Americanism as a national adhesive, and at 
the same time obfuscating the ideological issue of communism. 
Thus the US became, and remained, the primary target of 
almost all Hanoi's propaganda attacks against the West, and 
the staging of anti-American demonstrations and exhibits 
took on the features of a concerted DRV Porren to discredit 
US motives and activities in South Vietnam H1 


It will be recalled that the United States, initially 
at least, did not adopt an unyielding policy toward North 
Vietnam. After the Geneva Conference, US policy planners 
had divided over the future course of US policy toward Hanoi. 
Department of Defense officials argued that the United States 
Should consider North Vietnam as already a part of the com- 
munist sphere, but other NSC members favored an approach of 
exploiting available means to prevent North Vietnam from 


f NIS 43C, sec 55, p. 55-17. Lancaster, The 
Emancipation of French Indo-China, p. 364. £ 


NIS Cy SEC 55D 55-17. Devillers, "The 
Struggle for Unification of Vietnam,” p. 11. 
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“becoming permanently incorporated ‘in the Soviet bloc." [In 
the end the latter view prevailed, and the NSC adopted an 
accommodative policy.42 1; 


In succeeding years, however, little was actually done 
to wean North Vietnam from the Soviet bloc. The only policy 
directly attributable to the NSC decision was the maintenance 
of the US Consulate in Hanoi. Through this Consulate, the 
United States hoped to retain some voice and. influence in 
the northern half of the.nation. Events soon proved, how- 
ever, that the DRV was inflexibly hostile to the United 
States. The DRV harassed the Consulate and its staff con- 
tinually until the United States had no choice but to close 
it down in mid-1955.437 ` | 


After the Consulate closed, US policy toward North ` 
Vietnam swung gradually around to the hard line suggested 
by the Department of Defense in 1954. In September 1956 
the NSC determined that the DRV should be treated as "not 
a legal government," that other states should be discouraged 
from dealing with it, and that the United States should try 
to contain and subvert the DRV. This policy remained in 
force until the end of the Fisenhower Administration, rein- 
forced in 1958 by an additional NSC decision to "apply, as 
necessary to achieve US objectives, restrictions on US exports |, 
and shipping and on foreign assets similar to ae already 
in effect for Communist China and North Korea." 


Canada and the United Kingdom maintained diplomatic 
missions in Hanoi after Geneva. Canada's membership on the 
ICC undoubtedly explained Hanoi's efforts to continue some 
relationship with that nation. After the cease-fire, some 


12. (TS) Memo for the NSC Planning Board, "Review of US 
Policy in the Far East," 3 Aug 54, CCS 381 Far Fast (11-28-50) 
sec 22. A detailed analysis of US policy toward Vietnam is 
found in Ch. I. 

43. NY Times, 29 Oct 54, p. 5. (S) Msg, Hanoi 1364 to 
State, 23 May 55. (C) Memo, DepDir Intel to CJCS, 25 Nov 55,.- 
| 44. (TS) NSC 5612/1, 5 Sep 56, Encl- to JCS 1992/565, 


.s 11 Sep 56, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 26. (TS) NSC 5809 


2 Apr 58, same file, sec 38. (S) NSC 6012, 25 Jul 60, , 
JMF 9150/9105 (11 Jul 60). 
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500 Canadian officials entered North Vietnam. For the most 
part, however, Canadian contacts with the DRV were limited 


to those meetings and discussions carried on by the combined 
ICC with DRV officials. "E 


As a co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference, the United 
Kingdom, although its mission in Hanoi had no official 
status, enjoyed a special relationship in. Hanoi. Moreover, 
the presence of this mission and occasional visits by British 
Journalists and parliamentarians seemed to impress some 
elements of the DRV's hierarchy as something approaching 
de facto recognition of the regime by London. When the | 
British continued to deny the regime formal recognition, the 


=- . DRV attitude changed. After mid-1959 DRV propaganda began 


charging that the British Government had failed to fulfill 


its responsibilities as a co-Chairman of the 1954 Geneva 
Conference. #45 


After Geneva, the DRV made a Special effort to attract. 
the support of the neutral countries of Asia and Africa for 
its national aspirations. The DRV worked hard to achieve 
respectability and to cultivate the friendship of its Asian 
neighbors. It was largely successful. India, Indonesia, 
and even Pakistan accorded de facto recognition to the DRV, 
and India and Indonesia established Consulates in Hanoi. 

Indian Premier Nehru and Burmese Premier U Nu made goodwill 
visits to Hanoi late in 1954, and Pham Van Dong headed a 
competent Viet Minh delegation to the Afro-Asian Conference 

at Bandung in April 1955. ' However, both India and Indonesia 
maintained similar representation in the south, and dignitaries 
visiting the north, such as Indian President Prasad ¿n March 
1959, also included South Vietnam in their itineraries. Even 
in the case of the new African nations the DRV did not succeed 
in winning acceptance of the Viet Minh regime as the true 
and only, Vietnamese Government, although it almost auto- 
matically recognized such newly independent states. Yugo- 
Slavia was the only country proclaiming itself as "neutral" 
that extended full recognition to the DRV. Failure to achieve 
recognition by most of the neutral nations did not discourage 


3 


NIS 43C, see 55, pp. 55-16 - 55-17. (S) Msg, 


45. CS) 
algon 2597 to State, 28 Jun 58 


46. See Appendix, pp. 277-278. 
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she DRV from seeking close relations with these countries. | 
Informal contacts were established through the various Afro- 
Asian conferences, international youth festivals, and 
Srofessional meetings. United States intelligence sources 


homage to the principles of neutralism succeeded in enlisting , 3 
at least some support for the regime among the neutrals. 


After Geneva, the Viet Minh leaders moved to cement 
relations with the communist. bloc. In short order ten com- 
munist’ countries recognized Ho's government and provided 
accredited diplomatic representation to Hanoi. Relations 
with the USSR and Communist China became particularly close. 
Although North Vietnam’ was apparently attracted to Moscow 
and Peking for ideological reasons, it was probably drawn 
even more for practical reasons, for after the withdrawal of f- 
the French the DRV economy was soon in dire need of the 
economic and technical aid that, in the communist bloc, could 
be provided only by the USSR and Communist China. The first | 
concrete evidence that such aid would be provided came in 
December 1954, when by the terms of an agreement signed in 
Peking the Chinese Government undertook to provide equipment [ 


agreed that Ho's personal magnetism and Hanoi‘ s continued r 


to repair road and rail communications and water conservation 
works throughout North Vietnam and to restore postal and 
telegraph communications between the two countries. Special 
attention was paid to the rail network connecting Hanoi with 
the interior of China, a project of obvious economic and 
military importance to the Chinese communists. According to 
the Hanoi press the first train on the new "intertransport 
system, left Hanoi bound for Pug Siang, China, on 1. August 


1995: 


The amount and scope of Communist China's aid to the | 
DRV in 1954-1955 grew to such an extent that by mid-1955 some 


17. The DRV constantly reiterated the Five Principles of 
Coexistence, those international standards of peaceful co- 
existence subscribed to by the Prime Ministers of China and 
India in 1954. (S) NIS 43C, sec 55. a 

48, (S) Msg, Hanoi 1364 to State, 23 May 55. (S) NIE + >> p 
63.1-55, 19 Jul 55. Lancaster, The Emancipation of French i | 
Indo-China, pp. 368-369. Shabad, “Economic Development in = face ae 
North vietnam," p. 49. | 
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foreign observers.were guessing that the DRV had come under 

China's domination. The North Vietnamese. army had grown 
heavily dependent upon Chinese equipment and instructors, 

and Chinese technicians and trade representatives made such 

an impact on the DRV economy that even the usually optimistic 
Sainteny remarked to US Consul Corcoran that "it is the : 
Chinese who will replace us here." However, the benefits 

that the DRV derived from Communist China's aid did not dispel, 


apparently, the traditional Vietnamese fear and distrust of 


its northern neighbor. Moreover, a powerful corey nder for 
influence in the DRV was now coming on the fie1a.49 


Early in 1955 the food situation in North Vietnam had 
become critical.: By summer the’ situation was so grave that 
the Hanoi government apparently decided to appeal to its 
Soviet as well as Chinese friends for help. In the summer 
of 1955 Ho Chi Minh appeared hat in hand in Moscow. The 
Soviets proved generous; and in the Succeeding two years the 
USSR gave the DRV more than $100 million in economic aid and 
sent approximately 1,000 specialists to render technical © 
assistance.29 In addition to this substantial aid, the 
ooviets provided the DRV with its only source of gasoline, 
kerosene, and other petroleum products. For the DRV, trade 
with the USSR--chiefly Vietnamese tropical products for Soviet 
machinery--provided not only precious commodities, but also a 
market for much of the output of North Vietnamese artisans.51 
By the end of 1955 the Soviet presence in the DRV had become 
SO pronounced that Ambassador Reinhardt suggested that the 
USSR might be moving to substitute Soviet for Chinese com- 
munist influence in North Vietnam. 52 | 


49. (S) Msg, Hanoi 1312 to State, 17 May 55. Russell H. 
Fifield, Diplomacy of Southeast Asia, 1945-58 (1959); T. 118. 
Nguyen Ngoc Bich, "Vietnam, an Independen ew, The China 
Quarterly, January-March 1962, pp. 105-111. 

50. Avsenev, The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Economy 
and Foreign Trade. Hinton, China's Relations with Burma 
and Vietnam, p. 21. 

DL. (QUO) Msg, Saigon 2010 to State, 8 Nov 55. Shapad, 
“Economie Development in North Vietnam," p. 53. on 

52. (OUO) Msg, Saigon 2010 to State, 8 Nov 55. 
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Apparently, however, the Vietnamese Communist Party was 
divided in its loyalties to the USSR and China--a division 
that increased as the Sino-Soviet rift deepened. Most of | 
the senior Vietnamese communists had been attracted to com- 


-munism by the power,: prestige, and example of the Soviet 


Union. What is more, the Soviet Union, unlike Communist 
China, had no history of conflict with Vietnam. On the other 
hand, it was in Red China that the majority of them had 
received their political training and their first experience 
of communism. Further, the DRV had been born on Chinese soil, 
and the victory over the French had been.due, in substantial 
measure, to Chinese military aid. That Hanoi found dependence 
on either .of its powerful friends neither desirable nor 
comfortable was apparent in the fact that after 1955 the DRV 
made a moderately successful effort to increase North Vietnam's 
trade with other communist nations (30 percent of total trade - 
in 1959) and noncommunist countries (7 percent in 1959).53 


During the period 1957-1960 the DRV had considerable 
success in maintaining comparative freedom of action. 
Attempting to strike a balance between Moscow and Peking, the 
DRV press paid approximately equal homage to the USSR and 
China, and sometimes referred to "the bloc of socialist 
oe ee and people's democracies headed by the USSR and 
China."54 ‘The Sino-Indian border dispute is a case in point. 
The US Ambassador in Saigon reported in November.1959 that 
the DRV, which heretofore had remained silent on this question, 
apparently was now attempting to steer a middle course between 
the two communist giants. Echoing Khrushchev's 31 October 
speech, the DRV expressed the hope that the dispute would be 
settled by friendly negotiations satisfactory to both sides. 
At the same time Hanoi adopted the Chinese line, that the 
imperialists, using the "divide and rule" technique, were 
trying to sow distrust between the Chinese and Indian peoples. 
The DRV characterized the problem as an “aftermath of 
colonialism."55 


In summary, after five years in power, the DRV had 
succeeded, with the substantial assistance of the USSR and- 


53. Honey, North Vietnam Today, p. Ve (S) NIS 43C, 
sec 60, p. 60-15. 
S4, Hinton, China's Relations with Burma and Vietnam, 
De 1G. 
55, (C) Msg, Saigon 1809 to State, 28 Nov 59. 
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Red China, in surmounting its most pressing economic ills. 

It had also established a tight control over the political,,. 
social, and cultural life of its populace. In the military 
Sphere, the DRV had enlarged and improved its army into a 
powerful force capable of defeating any combination of nations 
in Southeast Asia. And.in the process of building a seemingly 
viable communist state, the DRV had managed to maintain a 
surprising degree of independence from its two great. patrons. 


With its house in reasonably good order, the DRV now decided, 


apparently, that the time had come to move on to the achieve- 
ment, by violence, of its often announced goal, a unified 
Vietnam. E | | 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM: 1956, A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


By early 1956; Diem had weathered the worst of the 
polftical storms that had raged through South Vietnam since 
Geneva. He had founded'a republic, negotiated the with- 
drawal of French troops, and was in the process of creating 
the machinery for-a- democratic government. He had partially | 
resettled the refugees from North Vietnam, and had launched 
various social and economic programs. Reporting to the 
National Security Council, in March 1956, on Diem's progress 
the Operations Coordinating Board (OCB) observed that for 
the first time in Vietnam "there is a degree of stability 
which may permit implementation of reforms and some long- 
range planning in US programs." At the same time the OCB 
cautioned that Diem's position was still far from secure 
and his government "not yet effective enough to warrant 
more than sober optimism." Although hedged with reserva- 
tions, the report indicated a rising optimism about the 
future of South Vietnam, in contrast to the "desperate 
situation" that had existed in Vietnam in 1954 when the 
last NSC policy statement on Southeast Asia had been issued.1t 


United States intelligence officials believed that Diem 
had done much to create for himself an effective political 
power base in South Vietnam. His unwillingness to work with 
ieaders who failed to-show complete loyalty narrowed the 
base of his politicai support, but Diem had nevertheless 
confirmed his position as the dominant political leader of 
south Vietnam. He had puilt the National Revolutionary 
Movement into a formidable political machine, the principal 
source of organized political power in the country. On the 
other hand, criticism of the domination of the GVN by Diem's 
close relatives was mounting throughout South Vietnam and 


- (S) OCB, "Progress Report, 'U.S. Objectives and 
Courses of Action with Respect to Southeast Asia! (NSC 5405 
and Portions of NSC 5429/5)," 14 Mar 56, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 21, 
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was not confined to communist spokesmen. United States 
intelligence authorities agreed that nepotism was present 
in Diem's government but took it mainly as evidence of 
piem's continued inability to trust individuals beyond the 
Ci rele oF long-time acquaintances and members of his 


family.2 [ - 


Elections and a New Constitution i 


In early March, the South Vietnamese elected, for the 
first-time, a National Assembly. The selections went well 
for Diem and permitted him to assume unchallenged leadership 
and control-of the.government. On.the morning of 4 March 
1956, beating drums and torchlight parades summoned voters 
to the polls. Although the communists attempted to disrupt 
the balloting, over 80 percent of the eligible voters 
assembled in orderly fashion and cast their ballots. The 
voters chose 123 deputies from a total of 405 candidates. 
No openly anti-Diem candidate was elected, although nearly 
one-third of the government-sponsored candidates were 
defeated. Of the major parties, the National Revolutionary 
Movement (NRM) won 61 seats and the Revolutionary Workers 
Party (RWP) 15.3 : 


The new National Assembly settled down at once to draft, [ 
under Diem's supervision, a constitution for the Republic of J 
Vietnam which would give the President wide powers, inciuding 
the power to appoint the first Vice President and to suspend 
certain civil rights during the life of the first Assembly. i 
After nearly eight months of drafting and redrafting, the 
National Assembly, in consultation with President Diem, | 
completed the new Vietnamese constitution. Nationwide. | 
festivities attended its promulgation on 26 October 1956, 
the first anniversary of the founding of the RVN. r 


In its basic outline the constitution resembled that of 
the United States. It provided for division of governmental 
authority among executive, legislative, and judicial branches. 
The President and the members of the newly styled Legislative 


a Dept of State, IR No. 7256, 23 May 56, 
pp. 44-46. S 
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Assembly were to be elected by universal secret ballot. 
Citizens were guaranteed most of. the basic individual 
rights contained in the. us Bill of Rights. As had been 
anticipated, however, the constitution lodged most of the 
Governmental power in the executive. It provided, moreover 
that during the first legislative term the President had 
the authority to suspend. temporarily. the right to strike 
and the exercise of freedom of Speech, association, circu- 


Finally, the constitution Specific- 


3 


ally outlawed. communism. 


Vietnamese officials explained that a true democracy 
was an extravagance that South Vietnam, confronted by the 
communist menace from within and from without, could not 
presently afford. As law and order were restored, they said, 
additional democratic freedoms could ‘be progressively intro- 
duced. In the meantime, the Vietnamese would trust Presi- 
dent Diem to exercise his power with wisdom and justice.) 


The Succession Controversy 
NEE VON POVERSY 


Diem's political triumphs had removed all doubt about 
the future of the French military in Vietnam. The Vietnamese 


and France was complying. By February 1956, the FEC numbered. 


only 15,000 men, with 5,000 scheduled for evacuation in 
February and 5,000 more in March. The French planned to. 
abolish the High Command in April. 


Tne question thus arose: who would assume France's 
responsibilities under the Geneva Agreements once the FE 
had been withdrawn and the High Command abolished? The 
French were responsibie for protecting ana Supplying the 
ICC. They also maintained a liaison mission with the TOC 
and held co-membership on the French-DRV Joint Armistice 
Commission (JAC). The ICC Chairman in Saigon believed that, 
if the French cancelled these obligations and the Vietnamese 
refused to accept them, the commission would probably have 
to be dissolved sometime during the summer of 1956. 


5. NY Times, 25 oct 56. 0. Se. 
6. (S) Msg, Saigon e190 to State, 2 Nov 55. 
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The French wanted written assurance from President Diem 
that South Vietnam would take over their responsibilities., 
to the ICC and the JAC. Diem, though still refusing to 
associate his country with the Geneva Agreements, was willing 
to meet the French halfway. If they would leave a small 
mission in Vietnam charged with carrying out France's Geneva 
obligations, he said, the Vietnamese would quietly: take over 
the duty of servicing the TCC. f 


The United States believed that a plan along the lines 
of Diem's proposal offered the best hope of solving the 
problem. ‘In Secretary of State Dulles! opinion, "while we 
should certainly take no positive step to speed up present 
process of decay of Genéva Accords, neither sho ld we make 
the slightest effort to infuse life into them. ' In short, 
the United States would not mind if the ICC died, but pre- 
ferred the death to be gradual and quiet. 


There was, however, another aspect of the question. 
The communists were linking the succession problem to Diem's 
refusal to cooperate with the DRV in holding elections. The 
USSR, Poland, Communist China, and the DRV bombarded the 
British with demands that the Geneva Conference be recon- 
vened to examine both of these matters. The British turned 
down these demands, but, at India's suggestion, proposed 
that a co-Chairmen's meeting be held when the Soviet leaders . 
visited London in April 195 The Soviets agreed and when \ 
Khrushchev and Bulganin arrived in London representatives of 
the British and Soviet Foreign iC PARESE were already at 
work trying to reach a solution. 


Since the summer of 1955 the British position on 
elections had changed considerably. The British now seemed 
to be taking a closer look at the distinction between the 
Geneva Agreements and the Final Declaration of the Geneva 
Conference. The requirement for elections was contained 


~- TS) Msgs, Saigon 2086 to State, 14 Nov 55; 2206, 
23 Nov 55. (C) Msg, Paris 3783 to State, 21 Feb 56. 
8, 3 Msg, State 1901 to Saigon, 2 Dec 55. 
9. È Msgs, State 2563 to Saigon, 27 Jan 56; 2914, 
27 Feb 5 (C) Msg, State 2789 to Saigon, 15 Feb 56. 
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not in the Vietnam Agreement, but in the declaration, and 
this requirement was really little more than an expression 
of hope. Probably of more influence on British thinking. 
than the US emphasis on'this point had been Diem's political 
victories. Whatever the reason, the British had grown more 
optimistic of Diem's chances of providing strong leadership 
for Vietnam and less persistent in urging him to: cooperate 
in holding elections. At the London meeting the British 


‘firmly insisted that since consultation between parties had 


not taken place in 18222» there was no possibility of holding 
elections in 1956.1 


The Soviets proved much less aggressive than had been 
expected. Apparently unwilling to provoke a new crisis over 
Indochina, they failed to press with their customary vigor 
the demands of the Chinese communists and the DRV for a new 
Geneva Conference to consider the election issue. The 
negotiations in London lasted almost a month, but the British 
and Soviet diplomats finally agreed on a course of action, - 
In May the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union sent identical 


letters to the Governments of North and South Vietnam request- .. 


ing them to prevent any violation of the military clauses of 
the armistice agreement and to insure that the political 
terms of the agreement were carried out. The letters urged 
the two Vietnamese regimes to agree upon an early deadline 
for consultations on elections, and to give every assistance 
to the ICC. The co-Chairmen also appealed to the ICC to 
continue supervising the armistice and requested France to 
continue its good offices in support of the ICC; to reach an 
agreement with the Vietnamese Government to facilitate the 
tasks of the ICC and the JAC, and to preserve the status quo 
until these arrangements couid. be put into effect. 


this agreement created the framework for retaining the 
armistice machinery in Vietnam, but left France and Vietnam 
to resolve the question of succession. Settlement of this 
issue became possible in the early summer of 1956 when Diem 


10. (S) Msgs, Saigon 2137 to State, 18 Nov 55; 2777, 
10 Jan 563 ae 3432 to Saigon, 12 Apr 56. NY Times, 


ne ae Msgs, Paris SECTO 32 to State, 6 May 56; State 


3749 to Saigon, 11 May 56. (S) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56. E 
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relaxed his uncompromising stand against publicly associating 


his country with the Geneva settlement. Replying to the 
co-Chairmen's notes of May, the President bound South Vietnam 
to respect the armistice and to provide security for the ICC. 
With this concession as a point of departure, the French and 
the Vietnamese found it easier to solve the succession prob- 
lem. After considerable debate, they reached an agreement 

in July. In an exchange of notes, Vietnam promised to 
replace the French liaison mission to the ICC; France agreed 
to maintain its mea on the JAC and to continue bearing 
the expenses of the rcc.1l 


, The formula adopted by the co-Chairmen and complied 
with by all the interested parties solved few of the basic 
problems of the armistice. It merely deferred the ordeal 

of coming to grips with them. In some respects, the Depart- 
ment of State believed, these problems had been aggravated. 
For one thing, the accent on elections in the co-Chairmen's 
messages was expected to make the ICC all the more anxious 
to get the RVN and the DRV together for consultations, and 
Diem had not changed his mind on this score. For another, 
although the armistice machinery was still functioning, Diem 
was unlikely to tolerate indefinitely France's role on the 
JAC, and even more unlikely to take over this role himself. 


On the other hand, the London solution produced 
important advantages. It carried South Vietnam safely 
through the crucial month of July 1956, which many diplomats 
had feared would be a month of crisis. Agreement had also 
frustrated, for the time being at least, communist efforts 
to have a nine-power conference convened to discuss Indo- 
china. Finally, although Diem had been forced to abandon 
his aloof attitude towards the Geneva Agreements, he still 
enjoyed, by virtue of the ICC's continued presence in Vietnam, 
a deterrent to aggressive action by the DRV.13 on balance, 
Diem had probably gained more than he had lost. 


US Aid to RVN 


By the fall of 1956 Diem could take justifiable pride 
in what he had accomplished against heavy, odds. Reviewing 


12, (S) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56. (C) Msg, Saigon 287 to 


a State, 24 Jul 56. 


13. (S) Msg, State 3749 to Saigon, 11 May 56. 
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his accomplishments for General O'Daniel in October 1956, 
Diem noted that 1955 had been his year of "successful 
| decisions." Mis country had achieved "political stability, 
. internal security and national independence." His army was - 
loyal, and to a degree, battle-tested. "Vietnam isa . 
| democratic Republic now," he stated. The solution of the 
| refugee problem was in sight. Nor had Vietnam "neglected 
altogether" its economic problems. "We are no longer under 
Sng ‘French economic control; we control the course of our 
| foreign trade, and the flow of foreign exchange; we have 
our .own National Bank and our own monetary system. Above 
. all, with the help of the United States, we have escaped 
j : economic chaos during the formative period of our independ- 
ence."l a cs ek | eat 
| Actually, although the economic situation in South 
( Vietnam was no longer chaotic, neither was it encouraging. 
- Normally an agricultural surplus area, South Vietnam had 
i suffered a decline in rice exports since the war, and this - 
| factor, coupled with large imports of consumer and capital 
goods, had resulted in a substantial deficit in the 
country's balance of payments. Economic problems were 
| further complicated by the withdrawal of French military 
forces, the termination of France's preferential trade 
l status, and the loosening of French-Vietnamese political. 
| ties, which combined to curtail the scale of French 
industrial and commercial activity in South Vietnam. Diem 
had declared 1956 a year of economic consolidation, but 
i through the first half of the year he continued to focus 
j attention on security and political issues. Nevertheless, 
the GVN made some progress in building an organizational 
structure to replace the institutions of the French coionial 
| period, including an independent national bank, an invest- 
ment fund, a government-owned commercial bank, and an 
independent currency. 


That South Vietnam had escaped economic chaos or worse 
was almost entirely due to the large amounts of money and 
a capital goods given to it by the United States. Without US 
aid, Diem readily admitted, "the seeming air of well being 
would disappear overnight."15 


= = I4. (C) "Diem's Paper Re Their Needs (Economic) from ~- 
General O'Daniel," n.d. /Oct 567 (hereafter cited-as 
Diem's Paper). 7 ~ l 
15. (C) Diem's Paper. 
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Beginning in 1954 the United States had, for FY 1955, 
given South Vietnam. $325.8 million in cconomic aid. Although 
the United States reduced its contribution for economic 
Support in FY 1956 to $216.3 million, this reduction had 
been more than offset by the military aid provided during 
FY 1956. Through its various aid programs the United States 
was financing by 1956, about 90 percent of the GVN military 
budget, 75 percent of South Vietnam's imports, and 65 percent 
of the combined military-civilian budget.1 


maa Se ee 


Most of the economic aid furnished South Vietnam was in 
the form of defense support. Needed commodities were shipped 
free of charge to South Vietnam by the United States. These 
commodities were then sold to the people of Vietnam by the 
GVN to meet its expenses, most of which were military expendi- 
tures. For example, the salaries of the reguiar military 
forces were paid from these funds. A total of $488.8 million 
of defense support aid, administered by the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA), was made available to South 
Vietnam under the FY 1955 and FY 1956 programs .t? 


Other forms of economic aid to South Vietnam included 
development loans, special assistance funds, contingency 
funds and surplus agricultural products. The United States 
also furnished technical assistance in agriculture, industry 
and mining, transportation and community development. Not 
only had the United States paid the cost of Operation EXODUS 
($56.1 million), it also bore most of the cost of feeding, 
housing and resettling ee | 700,000 of these refugees in 
the two years that followed. 8 


United States military aid to Vietnam was channeled 
chiefly through the Military Assistance Program (MAP). 
Administered by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA), MAP aid consisted of the military equipment 


16. (U) AID, "U.S. Foreign Assistance and Assistance 
From International Organizations, July 1, 1945-June 30, 
1962," /Revised7, p. 69. (S) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56, p. 8. 

17. (U) State-Defense-ICA, "A Summary Presentation, MSP, `; 
FY 1960," Mar 59, AID, S&R Div. Rpt by Subcom on State Depart- 
ment Organization and Public Affairs to S.. -Com on Foreign 
Relations, 30-31 Juli 59, 86th Cong, Ist sess, pp. 203-204 
(hereafter cited as "Situation in Vietnam"). 

18. "Situation in Vietnam," p. 42. (S-NOFORN) Dept of 
State IR 7256, 23 May 56, pp. 57-58. 
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Supplies, training, and services given to the Vietnamese 
armed forces as part of the Mutual security Program. Mili- 
tary Assistance Program. aid to Vietnam for FY 1956, the 
first year it was programed, totaled $167 million.1 


President Diem, although grateful for the aid he had 
thus far received, was not satisfied that the United States 


was giving South Vietnam the right kind of aid: This was 


apparently the inspiration for his Oetober letter to General 
O' Daniel with whom he had enjoyed good relations. Diem 
probably believed that General O' Daniel would champion his 
cause in Washington. Thus along with a lengthy diagnosis 

of. South Vietnam's.economic ills,- Diem provided a specific 
prescription for their relief. 


He began by giving O'Daniel "a realistic look" at the 
overall state of the economy. The basis of that economy, 
Diem noted, was agriculture. But South Vietnam's agriculture 
was at only 70 percent of the prewar level. Rice exports 
that in prewar years had reached 1.5 million tons annualiy 
were now virtually nonexistent. Livestock had suffered "a 
catastrophic decline." Industrial production, never signifi- 
cant, was now at the vanishing point. "With the loss of 
North Vietnam," Diem said, "we have lost our coal, cement, 
glass works, and our cotton mills. We have become importers 
of almost everything." And the hard fact was that South 
Vietnam's exports during 1955 had paid for only 25 percent 
of its imports. Also part of this discouraging picture were 
a sharp decline in tax collections, a sharp increase in pro- 
duction costs, rising prices reflecting inflationary pres- 
sures, and an artificial rate of exchange, 


Diem wanted more US economic hel p--and the implication 
was help on a massive secale--to rebuild highways and rail 
lines and to build new ones, so that untapped resources in 
Such remote areas as the High Plateau and the Plaine des 
Jones could be tapped. He wanted US help to develop 
"electric power resources, restore the Sugar refineries; 


_,.__19- (S=-NOFORN) ASD(ISA), Mutual Security Program: 


Fiscal Year 1958 Estimates: World-wide Summary Statements, 


No. 105; East and Pacific, No. 105; Non-Regional Programs, 
No. 105. 


create a textile and paper industry, bring in more heavy 
farm equipment to put our abandoned land back into culti- 
vation ete." 
From now on, therefore, we hope that 
American aid would assist us in building a 
balanced agricultural and industrial economy. 
This is the only way in which we can increase 
“our production and exports, find new sources 
of employment for -our growing population, 
expand our purchasing power nationally and 
internationally, develop managerial skills, 
and give rise to an enterprising middle 
class SV. aa hn & E 


He intended, Diem told General O'Daniel, to simplify and 
ease the flow of capital "in full recognition of the profit 
motive” so that private investment could be persuaded to 
supplement US aid. He also intended to push ahead with 
agrarian reform, redistributing land among farmers, but not 
by seizing it "at the point of a gun" from landlords. He 
intended to buy it from them when he could find the money. 
Again the United States could be helpful in furnishing the 
$20 million which would be needed for the initial payment, 
about 10 percent of the total value of the land, to the 
landiords. 


South Vietnam had just entered what Diem termed "Year 
Three of Our Statehood." Almost a century of colonialism had 


left it nearly devoid of trained native administrative talent. 


"All the executive and many of the minor posts were in 
French hands; they neither taught nor encouraged Vietnamese 
to participate in commerce or industry or practice the 
liberal professions. The country has hardly any doctors, 
engineers, technicians and economic specialists of all types 
and descriptions for private or Government services,’ Diem. 
stated. Strong efforts were being made to offset the ill 
effects of this vacuum in native talent by offshore training 
and inducement of trained Vietnamese to return from France. 
But again, Diem pointed out, he must have help from the 


20. (Cc) Diem's Paper, pp. 6-7. 
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United States, in addition to United States Operations 
Mission (USOM)®! speçialists, to train his people in the | 
many skills that were so desperately needed in South Vietnam. 


The types of aid that Diem sought in his letter to 


General O'Daniél were generally of a long-term nature from 


which immediate results could not be expected. Nevertheless, 
the United States geared its economic aid programs for the 


.next several years to the requirements Diem had outlined. 


The ‘Security Threat 


It was fortunate for the RVN that these efforts to 
Strengthen the economy and to build up an industrial base 
could take place in a period of relative peace and security, 
both in South Vietnam's cities and in the countryside. By 
the summer of 1956, according to a US intelligence evaluation, 
the security picture in South Vietnam was substantially | 
brighter than it had been a year before. The sects had been 
all but destroyed; only an estimated 2,000 remained in smali- 
bands scattered about the country. The important sect 
leaders had been killed, captured, driven out of the country, 
or induced to rally to the government. Ba Cut, once the 
most feared and elusive of sect chieftains, had been captured 
and guillotined. 


The communist threat, however, was still real. In the 
midst of their generally optimistic estimates in 1956 US 
intelligence officials injected an ominous note: in the 
event of large-scale, concerted guerrilla attack, sucported 
by infiltraticn of men and Supplies from the north, reiatively 
large areas of rural Vietnam probably would be lost to 
government control. 


Although the last Viet Minh units had left South Vietnam 
on 18 May 1955, a year later US and GVN intelligence 


of. The United States Operations Mission was the field 
level office of the Foreign Operations Administration, which 
was established on 1 August 1953 and was responsible for 
continuous supervision, general direetion, and coordination 
of all foreign assistance operations, under the policy 
direction of the Secretaries of State, Defense, and 
Treasury. 


22. (S) NIE 63-56, 17 JUL 50; Des. 9-10. 
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officials could not estimate accurately the number of active 
communist agents operating in South Vietnam. The GVN tended 
to minimize this threat. The VNA Chief of Intelligercs 
taintained that Viet Minh strength in mid-1956 was only 
1,360. men in active.guerrilla cadres out of a total hostile 
force numbering 6,200 to 8,000. United States intelligence 
agencies, however, estimated the communist strength in 
skeleton battalions and companies at between 8,000 and 

10,000 men. Whatever the communists! (now called Viet Cong )&3 
numbers, and most sources agreed that they were relatively ` 
few in #956, the communists controlled substantial areas of 
South Vietnam, particularly the mountain areas along the 
Cambodian and Laotian borders and the jungle regions of the 
delta. Since the GVN did not outlaw communism until almost 
the end of 1956, Viet Cong agents were also able to operate 
openly,in, the cities, infiltrating the various worker and . 


business movements. 


RVN Forces 


The French completed the withdrawal of their forces and 
abolished the High Command in April 1956, leaving only a 
small military mission to carry out the remaining French 
responsibilities under the terms of the Geneva Agreements. 
The completion of the French withdrawal necessitated, more 
than ever, a strong, well-trained RVNAF. 


Thėre was no question of the necessity for maintaining 
large regular armed forces and extensive police forces, the 


D3, Viet Cong (VC) is a derogatory contraction of the 
Vietnamese term of Vietnamese communist that came into general 
use in 1956-1957 in referring to the communist guerrillas and 
terrorists operating in South Vietnam. (U) SORO, US Army 
Handbook for Vietnam, p. 324. (S) Rpt, Dept of State, RFE 59, 

uation an ort-Term Prospects in South Vietnam, " 
3 Dec 63. 

24. (S) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56. (S) Dept of State, 

Intelligence Brief 2070, 13 Feb 57. (S)_NIE 63-57, pp. 10-11. 

S) Dept of State IR 7197, 6 Apr 56, p. 6. P.J., Honey, 

"Democracy in the Republic of Vietnam," in S. Rose (ed. ), 
Politics in Southern Asia (1963), p. 204. 
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high cost of which was borne by the United States. The 
7 | presence of the Viet Cong within the country and the exist- 
i . ence of an enemy state across the northern border of South 
R Vietnam posed formidable dangers to- the Republic of Vietnam, 
D and in the judgment of US authorities made the support of 
| , adequate, trained military and police forces by Diem's 
government mandatory. | 


G Regular Forces 


H l ” The mission of the Vietnamese National Army (VNA) was 
i i to maintain internal security. Moreover, as we have seen, 
' 1t gradually and without NSC sanction was given the added. 

function of temporarily resisting external aggression. As 

z noted earlier, the United States had agreed to support a 

£ force goal for all the armed forces of South Vietnam of 

150,000 personnel, comprising the Navy and Air Force as 

n well as the VNA, by 1 July 1956. At the beginning of 1956, 

| | Che VNA alone had almost 156,000 men and officers, including 

7 about 16,000 sect troops who had to be integrated into the 
armed forces by 1 July 1956. The plans developed by MAAG, 

| Vietnam for organization of the VNA within the approved 
force goals called for a military strength of 142,000 with 
a civilian strength of 4,919 (see following chart for 

[. detailed organization). The South Vietnamese Navy and Air 

Force, together ges oare for about 7,000, completed the 

150,000-force structure.2 


By midyear the VNA had about 145,000 officers and men, 
organized into four field divisions (8,500 men each), six 
| light infantry divisions (5,225 men each), one airborne 
| groupment (4,000 men), 13 territorial regiments (1,625 men 


each), five povetae sect regiments, and 15 assorted compat 
battalions ,.2@ 


i Any part or all of the VNA might be used at the dis- 
cretion of the President for maintenance of internal 
| security. The territorial regiments had the sole mission 


| 22. (So Meno, COL Pum. Beans (OASD/ISA/FER) to Dir 
ain FER/ISA, 16 Jun 59, ISA File 200 Vietnam (16° Jun 59), RG 330, 
case 63A-1672, FRC. 


26. (S) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56, p. 9. 
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Airborne RCT 


Army Troops 
Arms 
Services 


Military Regions (3) 
Headquarters Units 
Territorial Regiments 
(13 at 1,625) 

Other Units 

Schools and Training Centers 


Pipeline 
Total 


Strength 


Military | Civilian 


2,491 LUG 
34,000 
31, 350 

4,000 
“82409 

L707 134 
2L; 125 

8,999 4,336 
6,000 

9,640 


142,000 REE 


27. (S) Country Statement on MDAP, Non-NATO Countries, 


15 Jan 56, CCS 092 (8-22-46) (2) sec 24, and BP pt 8. 
(Hereafter citéd as US Country Statement, 1955. ) 
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of internal security while the divisions had the additional 
mission of resistance to external aggression. The presence . 
of VNA units throughout the ecuntryside was intended to 

deter subversion. They were to be employed actively as. `. 
pacification forces only when the local civilian aunor Eties 
found themselves unable to cope with such activities.2 | 


The VNA had evolved from a loose conglomeration of 


units, primarily of battalion size, that had fought for the 


French and that had been dependent upon the French Union 
military establishment in Indochina. To accomplish the 


ability and past experience under French leadership. The 
training of the VNA, therefore, was a matter of continuing 
concern to US military officials. While the Chief, MAAG, 

had assumed the responsibility for assisting the GVN in 
training its army in early 1955, he had done so under certain 
handicaps. His most serious were the shortage of US military 
training personnel and problems stemming from the integration 
of French and US training personnel in TRIM.29 


With the inactivation of the French High Command in 
April 1956, TRIM ceased to exist. While this permitted US 
personnel to operate more freely, it was not immediately 
accompanied by an increase in US military trainers. The 
ceiling imposed upon the number of US military personnel in 
Vietnam did not even allow advisers to be placed with all 
regiments, although two US advisers in each battalion-sized 
unit would have been appropriate. United States personnel 
were detailed to VNA training centers, to units at division 
level, and to major territorial commands, to supervise the 
training program. Developed by General O'Daniel in 1955, 
this program called for further reorganization of the VNA 
along US lines and the regroupment of units for training. 
The goal was to bring the VNA to a state of readiness that 
would render it capable by the end of 1956 of maintaining 
security within South Vietnam, containing Viet Cong border 


28. (S) Msg, CHMAAG, Vietnam 1469A to OSD, 11 Jan 56. 
29. (S-NOFORN) NIS 43D, "South Vietnam," Ch. VIII 
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penetrations, and in the event of invasion, of delaying the 
invaders for at least 60 days while withdrawing from the 
17th Parallel to the area of Tcurane (Da Nang).° : 


% 


7 


l During a visit to Washington in December 1955, General 
O'Daniel predicted that with six months! additional training 
the VNA would be able to delay any Viet Cong invasion by two 
to four months.. He also stated that by mid-1956 the caliber 
of aa VNA soldier would equal that of the Viet 

Cong. E 


These predictions stemmed from the expectation that the 
VNA training program could be carried out smoothly. The j 
program, based on.a. 25-week..cycle, was designed to take the 
VNA progressively through individual, company battalion, and 
regimental advanced training. A four-week division exercise 
would complete the cycle. Unfortunately, the frequent 
diversion of VNA units from their scheduled training to field 
operations against subversive elements considerably slowed 
the rate of training progress. United States officials 
could do little about this, but held some hope that the 
creation and strengthening of paramilitary forces might 
relieve the VNA of many of these security missions. Among 
other deficiencies that hampered the training of the VNA 
were: (1) lack of uniformity in training and standards 
because of the varied local interpretations of directives 
and the absence of supervisors; (2) shortage of qualified 
Vietnamese personnel as instructors and training directors; 
(3) shortage of suitable training sites and facilities; (4) 
lack of a officers trained for higher staffs and 
commands .3 


This last deficiency, lack of qualifed officers, was a 
very real handicap not only in training but in operations. 
According to a study prepared by the US Army staff, the VNA 
required 11,250 officers but had only 7,000. Seventy percent 
of the company grade officers were qualified for their rank, 
30 percent of the field grade officers were qualified, and 
only 10 percent of the senior officers were qualified. The 


: US Country Statement, 1955. 
= 31. (S) Memo, DDI, JS to ASD(SOQ) "Emergin Pattern-South 
Vietnam," 21 Dec 55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 17. 
32, (S) US Country Statement, 1955. 
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training of officers for the VNA was therefore an important 
facet of the overall training program. A combined Staff 
College and Senior Officers School outside Saigon offered | 
four- to five-month courses for about’ 100 battalion, regi- 
mental, and divisional commanders and staff officers. There 
were also two officer candidate schools. One at Dalat was 
conducted in the St. Cyr tradition and turned out "excellent" 
platoon leaders. The other, at Thu Duc, was for reserve | 
officers and turned out "good" platoon leaders. 


> Perhaps the weakest element of the VNA was its logistical 
System. Patterned after that of the French Army, it was 7 
inadequate to support even peacetime operations. To overcome, 
the deficiencies of the system, including an acute Shortage | 
of specialists and technicians, the United States was helping. 
the VNA to develop a logistical system based on US practice. 
As part of this effort the United States was also providing 
offshore schooling, special courses in Vietnamese schools, 
and on-the-job training. Until these efforts were realized, 
however, the VNA would require the assistance. of a large 
number of US and/or other allied specialists and technical 
advisers in the supply and maintenance fields. 


In terms of equipment the VNA was not too badly off, 
having inherited a large part of the material and weapons 
that the United States had sent into Indochina prior to 1955. 
This in itself presented a problem, however. ‘The VNA had an 
excess of various types of MDAP equipment. To store and 
maintain these items placed a considerable burden on the 
weak logistics system. Despite this burden, President Diem 
was very reluctant to return any part of the equipment to US 
control. The Chief, MAAG, noted that the GVN, under the 
terms of the Pentalateral Agreement, retained title to all 
MDAP equipment in its possession. "Considerable pressure 
and tact" would be needed to persuade the GVN to return the 
excesses. Another serious problem existed with regard to 
automotive equipment, much of which was in Serious disrepair 
as a result of initially French, and Subsequently Vietnamese, 
substandard maintenance. 


General O'Daniel's successor, Lieutenant General 
Samuel T. Williams, USA, once he was no longer required to 
cooperate and compromise with French training officers, was 


= 33. MTS CSAM 32-56 to JCS, 16 Feb 56, CCS 092 Asia. 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 20. 
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able to carry out his training plans more readily. On 29 
April 1956 he redesignated TRIM the Combat Arms and Training 
Organization (CATO) of the MAAG and gave it sole responsi- 
bility for training ground forces. | 


Temporary Equipment Recovery Mission 


An Interagency Costing Team, which returned from 
Vietnam in January 1956, reported that because of the 
reduction of French personnel, control of MDAP spares and | 
supplies had been lost. As a- result, "the capability of | [ 


supply of forces in the field in the event hostilities. should 
be resumed itt mid-1956 would be virtually non-existent." 
Furthermore, because of the shortage of US personnel, the 
French were handling the redistribution of excess MDAP 
equipment to their own advantage, carefully sorting out the 
useful items and returning to the United States as excess 

the unserviceable ones. Secretary Wilson advised Secretary 
Dulles on 31 Janury 1956 that the immediate dispatch to 
Vietnam of a team of 150 to 200 Americans skilled: in-«supply 
and logistics would save the Unifed States not less that f 
$100 million worth of material,3 Although the Secretary of : 
Defense did not mention it, such a team would also relieve 
MAAG's personnel problems by releasing officers for training 
duties. 


The Department of State agreed with the creation of a | 
US Temporary Equipment Recovery Mission (TERM) with a double : 
purpose of supervising the recovery (identification, inventory, | 


=, (S) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 31 Jan 56; N/H of : 

JCS 1992/500, 20 Feb 56, same file. The status of the | 
recovery program as of March 1956, according to the Depart- 
ment of State, was as follows: The total cost of equipment 
sent to Indochina during the war was $1.2 billion, of which | = 
een million was military hardware. Of this $941 million, | 

154 million had been turned over to Cambodia and Laos, $198 Ay 
million was still in the possession of the FEC, and $81 million 
had been declared excess and shipped out. of Vietnam. Of the 
estimated $508 million remaining the bulk was in the nominal [ 
custody of the Vietnamese, but in fact lay in unprotected 
sypply dumps without proper maintenance. (C) Msg, State 3225 
to Paris, 3.Mar 56. | 
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and accounting control) and return of excess MDAP equipment 
and assisting in the improvement of Vietnamese logistical 
capabilities. State's acquiesence was conditional upon the 
understanding that, while TERM would perform certain train- 
ing functions inseparable from the task of recovering and 
maintaining US-origin equipment in Vietnam, such functions 
should in no case be allowed to become the single or even 
primary duty of TERM, as distinguished from the MAAG. Tn 


. addition, the State Department strongly desired that TERM 


personnel wear civilian clothing whenever possible during 
their assignment in Vietnam. . 


There was some initial objection by other countries to 
the introduction of additional us troops into Vietnam. 
Although Franéé and thé United Kingdom vigorously opposed 
TERM as a violation of the agreement on Vietnam, they moder- 
ated their opposition after India and Canada approved the 
mission and after the United States made it clear that the 
project would be carried out despite the foreign objections, 
The ICC, however, delayed granting its formal approval, and 
the United States, impatient over the ICC's procrastination, 
in May 1956 dispatched TERM to Vietnam over the Commission's 
protest. The first increment of TERM, 48 officers and 38 
enlisted men, arrived in late May. The TERM eventually grew 
to a total strength of 350 and its establishment allowed 
General Williams progressively to divert more and more of 
his relatively few officers and_men from logistical duties 
in support of the VNA to CATO. 36 


By the end of 1956, TERM had Substantially improved the 
organization of Vietnamese logistical services and had 
launched an extensive logistical training program. Perhaps 
of equal importance, TERM had largely freed MAAG of logistical 


35. (UJ Ltr, DepUSecState to secDef, 1 May_56, Pentagon 
Papers, vol. 10, pp. 1057-1058. (C) Jt. State/Def Msg ~ 
State a to Saigon, 12 Apr 56. 
Msgs, State 2950 to Saigon, 29 Feo 56; 2981, 

2 Mar 56. rag Msgs, State 3292 to Saigon, 30 Mar 56, 3122, 

C) Msg, Saigon 309 to State, 25 Jul 56. 34 
"MAAG Vietnam Quarterly Activities Report No. 1 for period 
ending 31 May 1956," 10 Jun 56, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) 
BP pt 10., 
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responsibilities, thus enabling critically needed personnel 
to be assigned to training activities. Thereafter, the 
training program gained momentum. In the period 1957-1959 
TERM also processed. about $650 million worth of MDAP equip- 
ment, shipped out. excess, removed scrap from collecting 
points, transferred serviceable material to the RVN forces 
(more than $300 million worth) and other agencies, and 


shipped repairable vehicles to Japan for rebuilding (more 
than 9,000 by mid-1958).3 


With respect to the VNA, US intelligence authorities in 
mid-1956 were somewhat less sanguine ‘than General O'Daniel 
had been in late 1955, stating that the VNA would have to 
undergo at least six months of uninterrupted training before 
nie reaghed "minimum operational effectiveness" at division 
level. Nevertheless US officials in Saigon believed that 
the VNA was capable of performing the two missions of main- 

. taining internal security and of delaying any Viet Cong 
invasion until help arrived. : 


VNAF and VNN 


The French retained exclusive responsibility for train- 
ing the Vietnamese Navy (VNN) and Air Force (VNAF),; and US 
influence on these services was limited accordingly. As of 
mid-1956, the VNN and VNAF were still in an embryonic state. 
The VNAF. boasted 3,336 men with an inventory of 143 planes, 
mostly trainer-liaison and transport types. Although the 
VNAF had been receiving F-8-F aircraft (piston fighters), it 
had so far been unable to mount even limited flight oper- 
ations because of a lack of qualified maintenance personnel. 


The VNN numbered, including marine units, 3,616 men with an ae 


inventory of three submarine chasers, three coastal mine- 
sweepers, 14 amphibious vessels, and 170 smaller amphibious 
and patrol craft. United States experts considered the VNN 


| 37. (S) US Country Statement, 1956. (S) OCB, "Progress 
Report on U.S. Policy in Mainland Southeast Asia (NSC 5612/1)," 
. -14 Mar 57, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 31. (S) MAAG- 
Vietnam Narrative Statement, Nov 506--with changes through 
September 59, pp. 43-43.1. 

38. s NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56, p. 6. 

39. (S) US Country Statement, 1956. 
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in 1956 capable of, Mndertay Neeriver patrol and minor. coastal 
and amphibious operations. os 


Increase in MAAG Personnel 


By the creation of TERM the United States attempted to 
increase the number of military assistance personnel in 
j “Vietnam and at the same time to sidestep the issue of US 
F adherence to the’ Geneva ceiling. Although the parties to 
the:Geneva Agreements were generally critical of this action, 
the United States established a new limit of 692 on military 
assistance personnel in Vietnam, 342 in MAAG and 350 in TERM. 
In 1957, with_the departure of the French Navy and Air Force 
g training missions, MAAG and TERM were reorganized. New | 
a Joint Tables of Distribution were approved increasing the 
| combined authorized strength of US military assistance per- 
: sonnel to 736. Of these spaces, 535 were Ary, 76 were Navy, 

122 were Air Force, and 3 were Marine Corps. . 


Paramilitary Forces 
The Civil Guard 


| When the war ended in 1954, a number of auxiliary army 
units with a total strength of nearly 50,000 remained . 
Scattered throughout the RVN without.specifie missions or 
positive goals. Because these paramilitary units were 
a generally controlled by provincial governors and other 
regional leaders, and were employed almost as private armies 
by these men, they represented: a potential threat to the 
central government. At the same time they constituted a 
potential source of experienced manppywer that could be used 
to advantage in fighting subversion. 


On 8 April 1955, Diem had created from these remnant 
units a Civil Guard (CG). He placed this organization under 


. NIE 63-56, 17 Jui.56, pp. 9-10. ne 
41. (TS) Study, "US National Policy Toward Vietnam, a... 
A 1945-1962," OCMH, DA, p. 52, (TS) Study, "The U.S. Army Role 
i in The Conflict in Vietnam," OCMH, DA, Ch. IIL, p. 39. 
Ea 42. (TS) MS, "U.S. Policy Toward Vietnam Since TORS," 
ae 23 Jul 62, p. 43, OCME; DA. 
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“his Ministry of the Interior. Diem apparently reasoned that 


by cringing these units under central control in the CG he 
could eliminate a threat to his government and at the same 
time create an agency that could relieve the VNA of internal 
security duties, enforce law and order in the countryside, 
coi ect A oT ences and carry out other countersubversive 
functions. SEs 


Several months earlier General Collins, had approved the 
formation ofja National Police as one of three law enforce- 
ment ageheies for South Vietnam. He had not, however, 
agreed to provide any direct US support for such an organ- 


ization. When Diem formed the CG, which US officials equated 


with the National Police, the United States furnished it no 
weapons or support other than some training assistance and 
advice. 


At President Diem's request, the United States arranged 
to bring to RVN an advisory and training mission from 


Michigan State University (MSU). This group, which was under 


joint contract to USOM and the GVN and which eventually 
numbered about 25 persons, had begun arriving in RVN in May 
1955. The group was charged with providing the GVN with 


advice and training in government organization and management, 


specifically including police administration.+) 


The MSU advisers assisted, in coordination with the 
MAAG and the VNA, in a CG training program, largely in basic 
military subjects. They insisted, however, that the CG 
should be a civilian police organization in every respect, 
located apart from any military encampments and directed and 


NIS 43D, Ch. VIII, “Armed Forces," p. 29 
Dp. 6h: “Montgomery, The Politics of Foreign Aid 71963), 
pp ‘ie 
(S) Memo, DDI, JS to CJCS, "Vietnamese Civil Guard 
and berms Origin and Current status," 3 Jul 56. 
© 4S, (TS) Memo, OCB Secretariat Staff to Board Assist- 


- ants, "Detailed Development of Major Actions Relating to` 
Southeast Asia (NSC 5405 and portions of NSC 5429/5) from 


March 16 through September 16, 1955," 2 Dec 55, CCS 092 
Asia (6- 25- 48) (2) sec 16. (3) NIS 43D, sec 55, "National ' 


w a p. ll. Montgomery, The Politics of Foreign Aid, 
p. 64. 
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instructed by civilian personnel. They wanted the ca stream- 
lined and armed with weapons and equipment suited to civil 
police duties. The MSU advisers additionally; proposed to 
the US Mission that the CG be garrisoned permanently in 
villages rather than being a mobile, transient force. While 


, the recommendations by these us advisers for orienting 
the CG away from paramilitary organization and operations 
were not accepted by President Diem. Diem seemed to want a 
large paramilitary organization deployed widely throughout 
the provinces and controlled by him through the province 
chiefs. In November 1955 he transferred the cq from the 
Ministry of the Interior to his direct control. According 
to the Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, this 
was only a temporary expedient so that the CG could function 


as an auxiliary force to the VNA, not as an adjunct of the 
VNA. 


By mid-1956 the CG had a strength of about 51,000, 
deployed among three military regions of South Vietnam. The 
majority, 35,000, were stationed in the southern third of 
the nation, old Cochin-China. In northern South Vietnam, 
there were about 9,000 cG personnel, and in the central 
plateau and coastal area about 7,000.47 | 


The CG had some fixed post assignments but was basically 
a patrolling organization. It did not operate in urban 
areas that had municipal police, Generally, CG units of 
company size were assigned to each province. From these 
companies groups of 12 to 4O men patrolled delineated areas 
of responsibility, operating out of an assigned post. In 
1956, however, it had in Some instances become necessary to 
employ companies at full strength in areas being pacified. 
Once the VNA had established control of an area in which the 
Viet Cong were engaged in subversion, CG units operating as 


16. Montgomery, The Politics of ‘Foreign Aid, pp. 66-68,~7 — 


47. (S) Memo, DDI, JS to CJCS, “Vietnamese Civil Guard 
and Police-Origin of and Current Status," 3 Jul 56, 
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companies were moved in to assist in further pacification 

of the area. When pacification was completed, the CG 
mradually assumed control from the VNA and reverted to 
hormal patrolling in small groups. Chtet', MAAG, reported 

co Washington authorities that in areas in which the CG and 
the VNA were required to operate simultaneously the com- 
manders ccurdinated such operations adequately and that 
there was no duplication between the two. He looked forward 
to the day when the CG and the other security forces would 
be trained well enough to handle pacification tasks with- 
out VNA assistance. "The VNA can then release its units 

for much needed combat training," he observed. For the time 
being, however, pacification requirements exceeded the 
capabilities of the existing territorial army and CG units .48 


The MSU advisers and other US personnel involved con- 
tinued to disagree with Diem over the basic concept of a 
CG. The United States pressed for a small, centrally 
controlled civil police force living with the villagers it 
protected; Diem insisted on a large, decentralized force 
responsible to him through the province chiefs. 


The MSU advisory group gradually accepted the necessity 
of assigning certain paramilitary responsibilities to the 
CG, but it continued to stress its civilian character in all 
recommendations. That Vietnamese police officials and 
members of the US Country Team agreed with the MSU group did 
not change President Diem's mind in regard to the CG. Ina 
series of decisions in the summer of 1957, Diem made clear 
his disagreement. When the US advisers proposed giving the 
CG powers of arrest and investigation, and authorizing it 
to serve subpoenas, they were supported by Vietnamese police 
officials but not by the President. Diem also overruled 
proposals to assign civilian gendarmerie officers, rather 
than VNA officers on temporary duty, to lead CG units. 
Further, he resisted a US suggestion that the CG be reduced 
to a force of 30,000 or less. He remained determined to 
build a force of at pao 50,000 and to use it to augment 
his military forces. 


. (8S) Msg, CHMAAG, Vietnam 1469A to OSD, 11 Jan 56. 
49, Montgomery, The Politics of Foreign Aid, pp. 68- 
70. Montgomery's account of the Civil Guard case is based 
on the files of the MSU team. 
50. Ibid. 
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These differences of opinion were. reflected in- the 

” important question- of equipment. In July 1957 the GVN 

asked the United States to furnish the CG $60 million worth 

. of heavy equipment. The MAAG and the MSU team, basing their 

5 proposals on their concept of the CG as a civilian police 

| , organization, proposed a US aid figure of $14 to $18 million 
for equipment. A compromise was finally worked out in 1958 
in which $14 million worth of. equipment, including some of 

a ‘the heavy hardware requested by the GVN, would be issued to - 

| the CG over a four-year period, with the understanding that : 
the .CG was to be reorganized into a oS tae operation along 

the lines proposed by the US advisers. | e > 


. Little progress, however, was made in changing the 

7 features of the CG following this compromise. The $14. = 
B million US program for equipping the CG was held in abeyance 
7 for almost two years because of the continuing disagreement 
- with the GVN over its status. TIn January 1959, when the 
: GVN agreed to transfer the CG back to the Ministry of the 
l; Interior, the United States agreed to move ahead with its 

aid program, On 30 June the MSU group withdrew, leaving 
| the USOM to assume the advisory position.53 . 


Two other police agencies maintained by the GVA were the 
Vietnamese Bureau of Investigation (Surete), a plain clothes 
| force similar to the FBI, numbering about 5,000 men, and the 
7 Gendarmerie. This latter force, which in mid-1956 was being 
trained by the MSU group, had a current strength of only 572, 
but .1,000 additional men were being recruited. An eventual 
strength of 6,000 was contemplated. 


| The Self-Defense Corps. 
ta ee BVO 


7 The CG was not designed to provide close protection to 

| the individual villages in South Vietnam. In an effort to 

I. furnish the villagers some protection against the Viet Cong, 
Diem had formed, on ef November 1955, a Special organization, 
the Village Defense Corps. This soon became known as the 

| Self Defense Corps (SDC). He planned to set up individual 


= DL. (S) Msg, Saigon 400 to State, 29 May 59. 
52. Ibid. 
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SDC units in villages, to be activated by the military com- 
mander of a specific region and to remain under military 
control. The SDC would be a static force whose members were 
“ative to villages in which they were employed. They would 
ynow local conditions thoroughly and would be expected to 
police and defend the village. These men would perform SDC 
service as an extra duty, meanwhile keeping their regular 
jobs. The SDC would not be used as a pacification force 
since it would be established in villages that had already 
been cleared of dissidents. A SDC unit would be established 
in each=village of 1,000 or more, the unit consisting 

of one commander and nine members. The total strength of 
the SDC was not planned to exceed 60,000 men. The SDC would 
be controlled by the GVN Secretary. of Defense in a chain of 
command running downward through a Director within the 
Department of Defense. General O'Daniel and Admiral Stump 
both supported the concept of the SDC as proposed by the 
GVN, and recommended that the United States furnish the 
necessary financial material support. 


Because US support was being solicited for the SDC 
and because the relationship between the CG and the SDC 
was not clear to Washington, the Secretary of Defense asked 
CINCPAC and Chief, MAAG, to clarify this relationship and 
to be precise concerning the organization, functions, and 
employment of the new organization. On 11 January, General 
Williams furnished the facts to Washington, pointing out 
that the CG had quite a different mission from the SDC. The 
latter was being formed to "provide a fixed organization in 
each village to protect the people therein from indoctri- 
nation and intimidation by the Viet Cong, rebels, bandits 
and other dissident groups threatening the local security, 
to give needed assistance to villagers, and to organize 
anticommunist activities among the population." The VNA 
would work closely with the SDC, setting it up, training it, 
and controlling its units. There was no prescribed TO&E 
for the SDC’, but in general each unit would have ten men and 
the total strength would not exceed 60,000. Only rifles, 
non-US, and some ammunition would be given the SDC by the 
VNA. No other major weapons or equipment would be supplied. 


Memo, DDI, JS to CJCS, "vietnamese Civil Guard 
and Police- Origin of and Current Status," 3 Jul 56. (S) 
Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 13 Dec 55. 
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The GVN had no money in its budget, however, to pay salaries 
of SDC members, averaging about $8.60 per man per month. aa 
the United States were to assume this expense, it would mean 
a total US expenditure of no more than $6.172 million a year. 
General Williams stated that, if the United States did not 
Support the SDC, he believed President Diem would neverthe- 
less proceed to build it. He already had some units in being 
and felt that the SDC was needed to give the villagers the 


/ assurance of government protection which was vital to the 


active popular support of the government in its fight with 
the Viet Cong.25 


Following this explanation by Chief, MAAG, and with 
concurrence by the Country Team, the United States agreed 
to support a 60,000-man SDC by alloting to the GVN $6.2 
million per year for the purpose of paying salaries of the 
members. | 


Development of a New Policy Statement 


Given the changed and apparently improved situation of 
south Vietnam by the spring of 1956, the United States under- 
took the formulation of a new policy statement for the area. 
Although still recognizing the danger of internal Subversion, 
US Government officials in the course of this policy formu- 
lation gave increased emphasis to the threat of external 
attack against South Vietnam.. In devising a new nationali 
policy, however, US planners had to consider not only 
conditions in Vietnam, but the global policies of the US 
Government. Prominent among US global problems were the 
thorny issues of the US response to local aggression gener- 
ally and the US role in limited war. Tn the latest revision 
of basic national security policy (NSC 5602/1), the NSC in 
March 1956 had touched upon these problems in the following 
language: 


55. Msg, DEF 994092 to CINCPAC, (n.d.) Jan 56. 
(S) Msg, CHMAAG Vietnam 1469A to OSD, 11 Jan 56. 

56. (S) OCB, "Progress Report, 'US Objectives and 
Courses of Action with Respect to Southeast Asia! (NSC 5405 
and Portions of NSC 5429/5)," -11 Jul 56, p. 33. CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 24, 
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Within the total U.S. military forces 
there must be included ready forces which, 
with such help as may realistically be 
exvected from allied forces, are adequate 
(a) to present a deterrent to any resort 
to local aggression, and (b) to defeat or 
hold, in conjunction with indigenous forces, 


any such local aggression, pending the 


Asia. 


application of such additional U.S. and 
allied power as may be required to suppress 
quiékly the local aggression in a manner 
and on a scale best calculated to avoid the 
hostilities broadening into general war. 
Such ready forces must be sufficiently 
versatile to use both conventional and 
nuclear weapons. They must be highly | 
mobile and suitably deployed, recognizing 
that some degree of maldeployment from the 
viewpoint of general war must be accepted. 
Such forces must not become so dependent on 
tactical nuclear capabilities that any 
decision to intervene against local aggres- 
sion would probably be tantamount to a 
decision to use nuclear weapons. However, 
these forces must also have a flexible and 
selective nuclear capability, since the 
United States will not preclude itself from 
using nuclear weapons even in a local situ- 
ation. of 


Almost concurrently with the adoption of NSC 5602/1, 
the NSC asked the Department of Defense to produce a study 
in connection with a new statement of policy on Southeast 


The Secretary of Defense assigned the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff responsibility for this study--which was to include 


sec 61. 


b7. (TS) NSC 5602/1, 15 May 56, CCS 381 U.S. 
NSC 5602/1 was superseded on 2 Apr 58 by NSC 5809. 


(1-31-50) 


The section on Vietnam in the new paper, however, remained 


the same. 
March 1963: 


24 Apr 63. 
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(TS) JCS Hist Div, "Vietnam, l January 1956-31 
A Brief Chronology of Significant Events," 


estimates of the capability of. US forces, with and without 
nuclear weapons, to deal with local aggression in Vietnam, 58 


Based on the policy outlined in NSC 5602/1, the JCS 
concept of how to deal with Viet Minh aggression was 
embodied in an oral presentation made to the NSC by the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 7 June. The Chairman 
told the NSC that success in halting and repelling a Viet 


‘Minh attack depended on prompt and decisive intervention 


by US mobile forces. Some US Support would have to be pro- 
vided in a matter of hours, and certain essential units 
would have to. be in place within a few days at most. While 
the VNA fought a delaying action from the l7th Parallel to 
the hill mass around Tourane, the United States would deploy 
to Vietnam a fast carrier task force; fighter-bomber, inter- 
cepter, and transport units totaling two wings and five 
Squadrons; and an army regimental combat team. The RCT 
wouid go ashore at Tourane. As soon as possible, two more 
RCTs (or Marine RLTs) would be’ put ashore at Saigon and Cam 
Ranh Bay. ..._... 

Most of the fighting would be done by Vietnamese ground 
forces supported by US air and naval forces. United States 
ground forces would be provided mainly to help hold vital 
areas of South Vietnam; and US officers would act as 
advisers to the VNA. Operations, however, would be con- 
ducted under the banner of SEATO. Admiral Radford stressed 
the importance of vigorously seeking and widely publicizing 
the support of SEATO nations, even though their contributions 
would be small. In fact, a combined SEATO command would 
direct operations designed to check the Viet Minh battle 
corps at Tourane and ultimately drive it back across the 
lyth Parallel. Depending on circumstances at this juneture 
the decision would be made whether or not to occupy North 
Vietnam. 


2 


pas 


53. (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, "Basic National Security 

Policy - NSC 5602/1," 21 Mar 56, CCS 381 U.S. (1-31-50) 

sec 62. For the relationship of this study to NSC 5519, 

NSC 5429/5, and NSC 5612/1, see (TS) ‘Enel to Memo, ExecSecy, 
NSC to NSC, "Current U.S. Policy Toward the Far Fast 

oo of par 5-d of NSC 5429/5)," CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48 ) 
2) sec 23. , 


“he US forces would be equipped with nuclear weapons, 
mt secording to Admiral Radford, probably would not use 
men. There were no known military targets in North Vietnam 
Shui could not be destroyed by conventional bombing. Only 
{2 the Viet Minh concentrated its forces would there be 
uilitary justification for nuclear warfare. If the Chinese 
communists entered the war, however, the situation would be 
quickly and radically altered.. In this event, nuclear - 
weapons would be employed against Chinese air and logistical 
pases at once.o9 | . 


7 
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After NSC discussion of Admiral Radford's presentation, 
the President on 7 June directed US military authorities to 
encourage Vietnamese military planning for defense against 
external aggression along lines consistent with approved 
US policy and to manifest “in other ways" US interest in 
assisting Vietnam to defend itself against external attack 
in accordance with the Manila Pact. The Secretary of 
Defense assigned this responsibility to the Joint Chief's of 
Staff who delegated it to CINCPAC, directing him to prepare 
a contingency plan for US participation in countering Viet 
Minh aggression using the military concept contained in the 
Chairman's presentation. In this directive, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff emphasized the importance they attached to primary 
reliance on indigenous ground forces and we the necessity 
of prompt arrival of US supporting forces. O 


Following its review of US global policy and of the 
situation in Southeast Asia in the summer of 1956, the NSC 
Planning Board published a draft statement of US policy 
(NSC 5612) toward mainland Southeast Asia. It was intended 
to supersede NSC 5405 and that portion of NSC 5429/5 cover- 
ing Indochina and Thailand. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered the document and informed the Secretary of Defense 
on 24 August that they found it acceptable from the military 
point of view subject to several changes. With one 
exception, the suggested changes were minor. This exception 
dealt with action in the event of overt communist aggression. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff advocated advance Congressional 


———59, (TS) ICS 2101/233, 9 Jun 56, CCS.381 U.S. 
(1-31-50) sec 63. | 

60. (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, "Capability to Deal with 
Local Aggression in Vietnam," 16 Jul 56, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 24. (TS) SM-582-56 to CINCPAC, 11 Jul 56 
same file. 
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authority for the employment of US forces against such aggres- 
Sion ratner than waiting until the aggression actually 
occurred. The NSC did not accept this change, and the draft 
policy was adopted by the Council on 30 August without sub- 
stantial revision and approved by the President a week later. 
The statement, circulated as NSC 5612/1, contained the 
foliowing guideiine for US policy in Vietnam: 


Assist Free Viet Nam to develop a strong, 
stable and constitutional government to enable 
Free Viet Nam to assert an increasingly 
attractive contrast to conditions in the pres- 
ent Communist zone. 


Work toward the weakening of the Communists 
in Nortn and South Viet Nam in ender to bring 
about the eventual peaceful reunification ot a 
free and independent Viet Nam under anti- 
Communist leadership. 


EJ 


Support the position of the Government of 
Sree Viet Nam a ail-Viet Nam elections may 
take piace only ver iT is satisfied that 
Zenuineiy free e cions can be heid throughout 
both zones of Viet Nam. 


ASSist Free Viet Nam to build up indige- 

nous armed forces, including independent logis- 

tical and administrative services, which will 

be capable of assuring internal Security and of 

provičing limited initial resistance®i to attack 

by the Viet MIn 

O2. J PeEScCnSé to a Presidential query, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 21 December 1956 defined the term 
“Gareiced Ansote) eget see! ae "Resistance to Communist 
aggression by derencing or delaying in such manner as to 
preserve ana maintain the integrity of the government and 
ivS armed rorces for the reriod of time recouri SO. GO; RAvowe 
the U.N. Charter and/cr SBRACDD or the veriod of time re- 
quired for the U.S. Government to determine that considers- 
cions OF national security required unileterai U.S. assist- 
ance ard LO commit 15S. Of collective SeCUr Loy Ores TC 
support or reinforce indicerous forces in defense of the 
country attacked. (iTS; Memo, JCS to SeeDef, "U.S. Policy in 
Mainland Southeast Asia (U),'' 21 Dee 56 (derived from JCS 
1992/583)}, CCS O92 Asia (5-25-48) (2) sec 29, 


TO 


Encoùrage Vietnamese military planning 
ror defense against external aggression along 
tines consistent with U.S. planning concepts 
based upon approved U.S, policy and discretely 
manifest in other ways U.S. interest in assist- 
ing Free Viet Nam, in accordance with the SEATO 
Treaty, to ae eat itself against external 
aggression, 2 


On the same day that the NSC adopted NSC 5612/1, it 
also revised the paragraph (5-d) of NSC 5429/5 governing 
US action in the event of aggression in Southeast Asia, 
the language of which had been somewhat vague. Since NSC 
5612/1 contained a more precise statement of US action to 
meet local aggression in Southeast Asia, the NSC replaced 
the vague paragraph in NSC 5429/5 with the language of 
NSC 5612/1. This paragraph, which now appeared in both — 
statements, provided: 


Should overt Communist aggression occur 
in the Southeast Asia treaty area, invoke the 
UN Charter or the SEATO treaty, or both, and 
subject to local request for assistance take 
necessary military and any other action to 
assist any state or dependent territory in 
the SEATO area willing to resist Communist 
resort to force: Provided, that the taking 
of military action shall be subject to prior 
submission and approval by the Congress un- 
less the emergency is deemed by the President 
to be so great that immediate action is neces- 
sary to save a vital interest of the United 
States .63 


5. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "U.S. Policy in Mainiana 
Southeast Asia (NSC 5612); Change to Current U.S. Policy 
Toward the Far East (NSC 429/59" 24 Aug 56 (derived from 
Jcs 1992/562), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (35 sec 25. (TS) Note 
by ExecSecy, NSC to NSC, "U.S. Policy in Mainland Southeast 
Asia," 5 Sep 56; (TS) NSC 5612/1, same subj, 5 Sep 56, same 
file, sec 26. 

63. (TS) Memo, ExecSecy, NSC’ to NSC,. "Current U.S. 
Policy in the Far East," 5 Sep 56, same file, sec 26. See 
revised par 5-d of (TS) NSC 5429/5, 22 Dec 54, CCS’ 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 90; and par 19 of (TS) NSC 5612/1, 5 Sep 56, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) see 26. 
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During the summer of 1956 CINCPAC was keeping pace with 
the planners in Washington. As directed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, he submitted on 1 October OPLAN 46-56, a plan for 
countering overt Viet Cong aggression in Southeast Asia. 
OPLAN 46-56 was designed to stop communist aggression 
against South Vietnam as near as possible to the Lren 
Parallel. The salient aspect of the plan was its primary 
dependence on the Vietnamese forces to defeat the Viet Cong 
and the "timely application" of US forces. In consonance 
with Admiral Radford's concept, the plan provided for a US 
contribution consisting primarily of conventional attacks 
on selected targets by US air and naval forces and support 
of VNA forces by US ground forces numbering approximately 
12,000 men, including one RCT in Vietnam on D-Day plus 3, 
one HONEST JOHN Battalion, and 1,200 additional military 
advisers. One RCT would be held in reserve. Finding the 
plan in agreement with their eR n p> the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff approved it on 19 March 1957. 


These statements of policy and military planning were a 
codification of policies that had been devised and carried 
out in the two years since approval of NSC 5429/5, the last 
general statement of US policy toward the Far Bast, rather 
than a change in US policy. In August 1954, the outlook in 
Vietnam had been very bleak. By August 1956, however, the 
progress made in restoring security and stability to Vietnam 
and in strengthening the GVN's armed forces appeared to 
vindicate US policy. Moreover, the prospects for the future 
were nopeful. Even as the NSC adopted the new policy state- 


ment on Vietnam, the fiedgling National ASSEMDiy Sitting in 
Saigon was putting the finishing touches on the first con- 
stitution of the Republic of Vietnam. The South Vietnamese 
were successfully avoiding the elections called for in she 
Firai Declaration of the Geneva Conference; the Vietnamese 
economy was beginning a period of rapid recovery; and the 

GVN military forces were “shaping up." At the same bime there 
were Signs that the VC were losing the support and sympathy 

of the population. Tne GVN, it seemed, could face the future 


with some confidence. 


~ 1048, TS) CENEEAC 
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SOUTH VIETNAM, 1957-1959 


the years 1957-1959 brought a period of apparent caim 
to South Vietnam. The government of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
made further progress in economic development and. in 
strengthening the armed forces. Although Diem's authoritari- 
anism became. more. and. more manifest, no crisis arose during 
the period to cnallenge his regime or to stir the United 
states to undertake a tnorough examination of the Vietnamese 
Situation. 
States Government viewed the progress in 
th enthusiasm. To its policymakers, the 
( aS compared with the chaos of 1954 repre- 
cant achievement, and the United States was 
inue the policies that nad been largely 
Pesvonsible for 7+} 


nis progress. Evidence or US satisfaction 
+8 found in the fact that the NSC poiicy_on Vietnam, aevelopec 
in 1956 remained uncnanged through 1960,1 


The United 
South Vietnam 
SUA Deity oF 
sented a signi 
content to con 
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iné Deputy Assistant cecretary of State for rar Eastern 
Economic Affairs, Howard P, Jones, voiced the optimism that 
the United States felt coward the situation in Vietnam when 
ne stated on i9 January i957: 
In Vietnam, even so recently as a year 
anC @ Nacl 225, tre newly independent Sovern- 
mene was Lishtving agäinst tremendous odds for 
its existence, Tt was raced with a military 
ana Subversive threszt rrom COMMUNIST forces 
| +. (IS) NSC 5612/1, 5 Sep 56, ocs 992 Asia (6-25-45) 
(2) sec 26. NSC 5612/1 was revised end réissued in April 
i958 as NSC 5809. The revision dealt with the sections on 
Laos, Malaya, Singapore, and Thailand, but NSC 5809 made no 
changes with regard to Vietnam. (TS) NSC 5009, 2 Apr 58, 
same file, sec 38, 
sr cane EPPEN 
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north of the 1/7th parallei; it was confronted 
by internal strife. Today we find a firmly 
entrenched nationalistic government under the 
leadership of President Diem. This government 
nas proved its: capacity to survive in the face 
of Communist external pressure and subversive 
efforts and at the same time to assume’ the re- 
sponsibilities of independence and represent- 
ative government .¢ 


An Operations Coordinating Board progress report on US 
policy in Mainland Southeast Asia, covering the period 
5 September 1956 through 13 March 1957, presented a similar- 
ly sanguine picture. ~The report stated that the promulgation 
of the constitution and the convening of a national assembly 
emphasized the progress in achieving US objectives in Vietnam. 
The report added that Vietnam had a "stable free government" 
and there was "no likelihood that the Republic of Vietnam 
will pass into or become economically dependent on the 
communist bloc." Vietnam, the report said, seemed "clearly 
persuaded that its interests lie in greater cooperation and 
stronger affiliation with the free world." The OCB also 
reported progress in the training of the Vietnamese armed 
forces and in the economic aid programs in Vietnam, but 
warned of several "operating problems or difficulties" facing 
the United States. South Vietnam continued to face the threat 
of North Vietnamese aggression and subversion; a budget 
deficit, a balance of payments gap, and inflation still 
plagued South Vietnamese economy; and much needed agrarian 
reform was proceeding extremely slowly. 


President Eisenhower in the spring of 1957 joined in 
the expressions of satisfaction that the United States found 
with the progress in Vietnam. On 11 May he and President 
Diem issued a joint statement at the conclusion of a visit 


>, Address, Howard P. Jones, DepAsstSecState for Far 
Eastern Economic Affairs before the Boise Valley World 
Affairs Association, Boise, Idaho, 19 Jan 57, reproduced 
in Dept of State Bulletin, 18 Feb 57, pp..263-268. 

3. (S) OCB Progress Report on US Policy in Mainiand 
Southeast Asia (NSC 5612/1), 14 Mar 57, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) (2) see 31. 
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by the latter to Washington. In the joint statement, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower complimented Diem on the "remarkable achieve- 
ments" of the RVN since 1954. The joint statement nctec 

that in less than three years a chaotic Situation resulting 
from years of war had been changed into one of "orogress and 
stability," and it listed the following achievements of the 
South Vietnamese Government: . 


Nearly one million refugees who had fled 
from Communist tyranny in North Vietnam had 
been cared for and resettled in Free Vietnam. 


Internal security had been effectively 
established. Ei 

A constitution had been promulgated and 
a nationali assembly elected. 


Pians ror a 
launched, an 
co meet lone 
to promote hig 
Vietnamese peop 


rarian reform have been 
‘onstructive program deveioped 
e economic and sociai problems 
iiving standards for the 

L 


Tars JS Gorini on concerning Vietnam prevailed pur ouphn= 
out the years 1957-1959. The OCB progress reports for the 
remainder of 1957 and 1958 continued to find advances in Che 


development of a representative government. Evidences of 
this progress were seen in the National Assembly's approval 


> a ~ pi 4 1 fie d s q pa - ` 
oi a nationai budget, the first ever Submitted to a con- 
a i aiie i a E- a L m Krone 5 5 = A e 5> cares; 
Svitucionally elected body in Vietnam, and in Presicent 
pet Le a7 4 = a = ‘ in a5 pi o~ on Mian S eE io ee 
iem's officiel visits to the United DUeLeS, Thal ca, 
Aaa dw niten ~ N cnr gate mie KITS nm, & F = neo 3 t eon 7 -3 ‘4 Jn 
AUS Palia, ana one Republic of Korea, ennancing ootan Nis 
personal prestiza and that of his COURT By] 


the Vietnamese armed forces also improved SL Sis Sosa ye: 
in August 1957, CINCPAC reported to Washington that the 


‘+, Joint Statement, President Hisennower and Presidents 
Ngc Dinh Diem, il May De CO POGUCEd in Dent ar State 
puiievin, 27 May 57, pp. 851-852, | 

5. (S) OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 
5612/1), 6 Nov 57, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 25 Coe 
OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 5612/2), 28 May 


50, same file, sec 39, 
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Vietnamese Army had shown "remarkable improvement" during 
she rast year, particularly in logistics and administration, 
anrd CINCPAC expected. this POENGS to continue and to extend 
to the Navy and Air-Force.¥ 


Despite the overall tone of optimism, the OCB reports 
cited several problem areas confronting South Vietnam. Al- 
though the government had neutralized communist capabilities 
for "armed resistance," the threat of "political infiltration 
and nonviolent subversion" remained. This threat precluded 
any reduction of forces and presented the United States with 
the prospect of continued heavy military support costs. The 
economic situation in Vietnam, while improved, was still far 
. from stable. Vietriam’ ¢oOntintied to depend on foreign aid, 
the largest part going to support the military establishment. 
United States aid accounted for approximately 85 percent of 
imports and two-thirds of the budgetary revenues. The 
government's agrarian reform program had begun to pick up 
speed but was still not moving satisfactorily. 


In 1958, the OCB reported a new problem facing the 
United States in Vietnam. President Diem's policy of strict 
control in the political and economic fields had caused "a 
certain amount of internal dissatisfaction." Should Diem's 
exercise of personal authority develop too far, the OCB 
cautioned, there was a danger that "the resultant frustration 
of government officials might weaken the united support for 
his regime . . . ." The OCB also noted that Diem's "stern 
police measures and his emphasis on internal sgcurity’ had 
led to increasing criticism of the government. 


The following year the OCB reported substantial progress 
toward meeting US objectives in Vietnam. There was a stable 
government and the Vietnamese military forces had made a 
significant improvement under the MAAG training program. 

The OCB showed increasing concern, however, over the growing 


6. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 18 Aug 57, same file, 
see 34. 

’, (S) OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 
5612/1), 6 Nov 57, same file, sec 35. (S) OCB Progress 
Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 5612/1), 28 May 58, same file, 
sec 39. 

8. (S) OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 
5612/1), 28 May 58, same file. 
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authorivarian tendencies of Diem. The Board warned that the 
Diem government's strong political controls, while SCemine by 


necessary because of the internal security threat, were 


antagonizing certain elements of the Vietnamese population. 
Aithougn US action to meet this problem was restricted Dy 

the sensitivity of the matter, the OCB suggested that the 
United States Ambassador might make "discreet suggestions" 
rrom time to time for some liberalization of Diem's political 


control .9 


During the period 1957-1959, the OCB issued several 
operations plans for Vietnam outlining detailed courses of 
action to carry out the provisions of the NSC Dorey. AMI 
of these plans.stressed the special importance of Vietnam 
to the United States because of its "exposed position as an 
outpost of the free woric face-to-face with a powerful and 
tnreatening communist regime occupying part of its terri- 
tory" and because Vietnam was the Principal country in the 
area where a free goverrment and a communist regime competed 
directly for the same territoy and a whole nation. The 
United States, the plans stated, had made such 4 Substantial 
investment in andependence, and with such SUCCESS, 
that the most dei 
the integrity ar 


forts were justified to preserve 
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otatistics on US aid to South Vietnam for the years 
1957-1959 reveal how these plans were translated into 
inaacial support :12 


US Aid to South Vietnam 
n millions 


1957 1958 1959 

Economic = « $281.1 $188.8 $207.1 
Military ==, 110.5 53.2 tag 
een) Bae eeeeesn eas: $20.0 $249.0 


Throughout the period US economic aid remained the 
major category of US assistance to Vietnam. In NSC 5429/2, 
the earliest statement of US policy toward South Vietnam, 
the United States had committed itself to help South Vietnam, 
along with Laos and Cambodia, to maintain "economic con- 
ditions conducive to the maintenance and strength of non- 
Communist regimes," in order that these states might "compare 


favorably with adjacent Communist areas."13 From 1954 through 


1959, the United States held to this policy, granting $1.2 
billion of ceononic assistance to Vietnam. 1 14 


Economic Developments and Agrarian Reforms 


As the various political and military crises of 1954- 
1956 subsided, Diem was able to give greater attention to 
outstanding economic problems. The severity of these prob- 
lems was such, however, that Diem's programs, even when weli- 
advised, were oniy partially successful. Nevertheless, 
beneficial results were beginning to appear. A key element 
in the GVN's program was the Five Year Plan for Economic 


12. (U) AID, "U.S. Foreign Assistance and Assistance 
from International Organizations, July 1, 1945 - June 30, 
1962 (Revised)," p. 69. 
ae (TS) NSC 5429/2, 20 Aug 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec Ol. 
14. (U) AID, "U.S. Overseas Loans and Grants . . . July 
1, 1%5 -June. 30, 1966," p. 57. 
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and Social Development. Initiated at the suggestion of a 
UN Economic Survey Mission, which visited Vietnam from 
November 1955 to February 1956, the Five Year Plan was 
drawn up Yor the years 1957-1961. Under the plan, 17.5 
billion plasters ($500 million at the official exchange 
rate, approximately $286 million of which would be financed 
by foreign aid), were to be invested. Primary emphasis, 
and 43 percent of the funds, were allocated to public works 
and power development, in accordance with the GVN's desire 
to establish a base for future economic growth. At the same 
time, in recognition of the fact that South Vietnam would 
continue indefinitely to be, primarily, an agricultural 
nation, the plan called for the allocation of 22 percent of 
funds to agricultural development. Twelve percent was 
allocated to health, education, and housing, and 9 percent 
to industrial _ expansion; 14 percent of the funds were 
unaliocated,4 


Among the objectives of the plan were the complete 
reconstruction of the existing road and railway systems and 
che start of construction on 1,000 kilometers of new roads. 
In addition, new factories would be built for the production 
of textiles, cement, shoes, tires, glass, and paper; Coal 
proauction was expected to keep pace with the increased 
agemands for power that these plans would make. Agricultural 
Gevelopment was expected to result in an increase in national 
income from the renewed cultivation of rice on abandoned 
lands and increased production of sugar cane, Silk; COTON, 
tobacco, oil seeds, and rubber. There were also livestock, 
forestry, and fishery programs. l 


ched in 1957, the GVN denied ił: 
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approved program, insisting instead that it was being 
stucied. Thereafter the plan's provisions were kept secret. 
only in 1961, the terminal year of the plan, did the GVN 
announce what projects had been undertaken and what funds 
naa been expended under Go 


In the years 1957-1959, South Vietnam made modest 
progress toward achieving the goals of the Five Year Plan. 
Roads and railroads were reconstructed. and textiie and coal 
production was increased. In addition, construction was 
begun om the following projects: a cement plant at Ha-Tien; 
electro-chemical industries in the Nong-Son - An-Hoa area; 
and in the Saigon area a shoe factory, two textile factories, 
a paper plant, a gtass plant, and-a Michelin tire plant .18 


In a country where 80 percent of the people worked the 
land, agricultural problems were, understandably, of 
critical importance. It followed, therefore, that in South 
Vietnem, where 2 percent of the land-owners held 45 percent 
of the land in 1955, the government's agricultural policies 
had an immense social and political, as well as economic, 
pearing. The Indochina war had disrupted the agriculturai 
economy and vitiated the modest gains made by earlier non- 
communist Vietnamese attempts at agrarian reforms. Reform 
programs had been initiated in 1947 and 1953, but in both 
periods the. Viet Minh had actually controlled many of the 
areas where reforms were planned. The landlords had fled 
these areas, and the Viet Minh had taken advantage of their 
absence to deed the land to former sharecroppers or 
squatters. By 1955 the Viet Minh land program had been in 
effect in some areas of the south for several years. The 


more cautious reform programs subsequently instituted by the - 


Diem regime, involving regulation of contracts and reimburse- 
ment for expropriated lands, seemed to many peasants 
reactionary or redundant. 


I7. Bernard B. Fall, "South Vietnam's Internal Prob- 
lems," Pacific Affairs, September 1958, p. 249. Fall, Two 
Vietnams, p. 290. 7 

18. Fall, Two Vietnams, pp. 299-300. 

19. Wolf Ladejinsky, “Agrarian Reform in the Republic 
of Vietnam," Ch. IX in Wesley R. Fishel, Problems of Freedom: 
South Vietnam Since Independence (1961), pp. 5-162. | 
J. Price Gittinger, “Progress in South Vietnam's Agrarian 
Reform (I)," and ". . . (II)," Far Eastern Survey, January 
and February 1960, pp. 1-5; 17-21. 
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The Diem government was neither able nor willing to 
match the radical simplicity of the Viet Minh grants. Its 
first agrarian reform was a rent reduction and tenure 
security program initiated in early 1955. Beginning in 
1956 a land transfer program expropriated large estates tor 
resale to tenants. Additionally, the GVN inaugurated land 
gevelopment programs for fallow and virgin lands, an 
agricultural credit system, and farm cooperatives .©<O 


Beginning with the "crash program" and the Collins-Ely 
seven-Point Program in 1954, the United States consistently 
Supported agrarian reform in Vietnam. It provided the 
GVN with technical assistance in agricultural programs anc 
paid the administrative costs of many aspects of the program; 
it did-not, however, provide funds for the purchase of 
land ee 


Progress in the agricultural program was at first slow. 
The landlords were reluctant to cooperate and many of the 
peasants remained convinced that the land was theirs by 
order of the Viet Minh. Too, the government program was 
cumbersome in its bureaucratic detail; its terms were not 
easy for the peasants to meet, and it was often inaäifferentiy 
pushed by the government's agents.23 


In 1957, however, the progress of the program was 
accelerated, owing largely to French agreement to Pay Orm- 
third of the costs of land expropriated from French landlords. 
According to an OCB report, by November 1957 tne GVN had 
aiready set aside about half the total amount needed fo) 
the dawn payments. In the meantime the United States nad 


agreed to pay tne administrative costs of the land transfers. 
Approximately 5 percent of the eligible noicdings had beer: 


transferred. By the end of 1959, nearly 800,000 tenan 


20. Ladejinsky and Gittinger describe agricultural 
deveiopments in detail. Ladejinsky was Diem's personal 
adviser for agrarian reform; Gittinger was a USOM Saigon 
agriculturai adviser from 1955 to 1959. Montgomery, The 
POM CICS OF POremen Afa; pp., 122-128., Dn 

el. See Ch. ITI. = 

22. Gittinger, "Progress in South Vietnam's Agrarian 
Rerorm (i). op. 17, 21, 22. 

23. (S) Msg, Saigon 80 to State, 1 we SO. (6). Bese, 
naigon 200 to State, 15 Jan 57. Fall, "South Vietnam's 
Internal Problems," p. 250. 


farmers had signed tenure agreements with their landlords, 
another 118,000 mao been designated to share approximately 
HOC, UOO hectare s (ù, 100, OOO acres ) purchased by tne govern- 
ment in large a In the same perlod about 600,000 
heetares (1,500,000 acres) of land abandoned durne the 
Indochina war had been reclaimed for cultivation. 


The wholesome effects of the GVN's agricultural pro- 
grams began to appear at the end of the decade. From 1955 
through 1959 rice production nearly doubled and rubber 
plantings and production both increased by 20 percent.¢ 
These’ gains were largely absorbed, however, by increased 


domestic consumption. In the period before sharp escalation 


of Viet Cong activity—brought Diem's agricultural programs 
to a virtual standstill, neither of these two principal 

crops became available for export in sufficient quantities 
to reduce appreciably Vietnam's adverse balance of trade. 


From the very inception of the GVN's efforts at econo- 
mic reforms, the design and implementation of the reforms 
were subjected to severe criticism; so too was the US 
economic assistance on which these reforms were based. 


Criticism of the US aid program in Vietnam generally centered 
on the charge that the Vietnamese had become overly dependent 


economically and politically upon the aid „program, and that 
they were becoming "yermanent mendicants. 


24}. (S) OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 
5612/1), 6 Nov 57, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) BP 8. 
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25, “Milton C. Taylor, “South Vietnam: Lavish Aid, 
Limited Progress," Pacific Affairs, Fall 1961, p. 250, 

26. "United States Aid Program in Vietnam," Report by 
Subcom on State Department Organization and Public Affairs 
to S. Com on Foreign Relations, 26 Feb 60, 86th Cong, 2d 
sess (hereafter cited as "US Aid Program in Vietnam," S.. 
Com on Foreign Relations, 26 Feb 60). Taylor, "South 
Vietnam: Lavish Aid, Limited Progress," pp. 242-256. 

ef. Taylor, "South Vietnam: Lavish Aid, Limited Pro- 
gress," p. 256. (S) Interdepartmental Committee on Certain 
US Aid Programs, "Vietnam," 25 Jul 56, circulated with 
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Perhaps the most telling commentary on the GVN's 
economic progress was made by a Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee headed by Senator Mansfield in February 1960. 
After acknowledging the "tremendous achievements" of the 
Diem regime over the past five years, the Mansfield sub- 
committee puzzled over the "inescapable fact" that "there 
had not been any significant reduction in Vietnamese 
economic dependency on large aid grants from the United 
States, except those which coincide with Congressional 
reduction in appropriations for the Mutual Security Act "26 


Critics of the US aid program also charged that the 
United States insisted too much on private investment in . 
development projects. Among those criticizing this facet of 
US aid was Diem himself. The gist of the argument was that 
many potential private investors feared to invest in the 
existing atmosphere of insecurity; only participation by 
the state would persuade them to risk their capital. "A 
more pragmatic American attitude in foreign aid policy would," 
such critics held, "help to make South Vietnam less 
dependent on foreign aid."< 


Nevertheless, few denied that economic progress was 
being made. In May 1959, NIE 63-59 stated that "South 
Vietnam has made only limited progress toward basic long- 
term economic deveiopment in the five years since Independ- 
ence." But, after explaining how the lack of internal 
security hampered economic progress, the NIE went on to cite 
the repaired transportation network, Land reform and develop- 
ment programs, and the modest industrial development as 
proof that “South Vietnam is making some economic progress."30 
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The GVN Defense Fetaciishment 


in addition to ii 


cs exrorts in the economic sphere, zhe 
United States continued to work during the period 1957-1959 
23. "US Aid Program in Vietnam," S. Com on Foreign 
Relations, 26 Feb 60, p. 10. 
29. UN Economic Survey to the Republic of Vietnam, 
p. 240. Brian Crozier, "The Diem Regime in Southern Vietnan," 
Far Eastern Survey, April 1955, pp. 49-56. Russel E. Fifieic, 
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_(1958), p. 316. 
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towārū a strong, effective defense establishment for South 


Vietnam. This was directly in support of the national policy, 


expressed in NSC 5612/2 that called for assisting "Free 
Vietnam’ to create armed forces, including independent 
icgistic and administrative services, capable of assuring 
internal security and of rove “limited initial resist- 
ance" to attack by North Vietnam. 51 _— 


Direct US military aid furnished: South Vietnam from 
VY 1956 through FY 1959 from appropriated funds totaled 
$445.7 million. Because the major expenses were incurred 
in the early.years, owing to initial requirements for equip- 
ment and installations, costs in FY 1959 were much less than 
in FY 1956, the first year of direct military aid. In 
FY 1956, $166.8 million in appropriated US funds was given 
South Vietnam but only $43.8 million was given in FY 1959. 
During the same period the United States furnished South 
Vietnam a total of $50.5 million worth of material from 
excess stocks. 


Of the $1.2 billion in US economic aid furnished South 
Vietnam between 1954 and 1959, a significant amount was 
expended in defense support. This important category of 
. aid amounted to $255.0 million in 1957, $174.7 million in 
1958, and $177.0 million in 1959, for a total of $606.7 
million. 33 


The RVNAF 


The complex structure that had evolved in the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) by late 1955 remained 
virtually unchanged. President Diem as Supreme Commander 
exercised his authority through a Secretary of State for 


Obligations and Other Commitments, July 1, 1945 through 
June 30, 1959," 16 Mar 60. 

33. Ibid. "US Aid Program in Vietnam," S. Com on 
Foreign Relations, 20 Feb 60, p. vi. 
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National Defense, a post occupied by himself. He was served 
by an Assistant Secretary and by the Director of the 

Cabinet, through whom orders were vransmitted to the Central 
Organizations (comprising the General Staff, the Inspectorate 
General for the Armed Forces, and various administrative 

and fiscal agencies), the Logistical Services, and the 
Ministeriai Services. ‘The Chief of the General Staff had 

as Deputies the commanders of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 34- 


Understandably, President Diem had maintained a close 
interest in the activities of the RVNAF from the beginning. 
He participated in all major policy decisions affecting the 
armed forces, personally approving, for example, ail pro- 
motions of senior officers. 


The ARVN 


A General Staff exercised administrative direction over 
the ARVN. Although this group was actually organized and 
functioned as an army general staff, it supervised the 
activities of the small naval and air forces cf South Vietnam 
as well. Since the ARVN represented 94 percent of tne pos 

trength of the RVNAF no one objected strenuously that the 
General Starf was composed entirely of ARVN officers. The 
Chief of the General Staff, top military commander of the 
ee forces, was served by a Chief of Staff who also 

ryed as Deputy Chief of Staff for Army. In theory ne was 

th, ie ARVN commander and adviser on army affairs to the Chie? 
of the Generali Staff. „The US influence on the General Stair 
o an Sos organization although certain 
E miiitvary system had been retained by 
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in the dapt naif of 1957 Diem activated two corps head- 
quarters, giving the Army its first tactical unit headquarters 
above division levei. A third corps headquarters was 
established in 1959. These organizations were cnarged with 
responsibility for assigned operational areas, for planning 
future operations, for organizing strategic and tactical 
defense, for ue es of assigned or attached tactical units, 


vig (S= -NOFORN ) NIS 43D, "South Vietnam,” 0h. Vasly 
“Armed Forces," Jan 59 (hereafter cited as NIS 43D). 
35. (S-NOFORN) NIS 43D, p. 7. 
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for organizing maneuvers, and for administering organic 
units. Because of US influence, it was believed that a 
corps concept very similar to that of the US Army would 
everitually emerge, with the organization of the corps 
depending on their particular missions.3 | 


On 31 December 1958, President Diem issued a decree 
creating an ARVN field command. This command was responsible 
for coordination of the training of all combat units in peace- 
time and for the direction of combat operations in time of 
war. This move was made in the realization that no individu- 
al could function effectively as Deputy to the Chief of the 
General Staff and also as Commander of the ARVN. The army 
staff thus-was left. free. to concentrate on overall army 
planning. 3f 


The strength of the ARVN, within the overall ceiling 
of 150,000 for all Vietnamese armed forces that the United 
States had agreed to support in late 1955, fluctuated to a 
degree but stood at about 138,000 men and officers late in 
1958, slightly below its authorized strength of 140,620. 
The principal elements of the ARVN at the beginning of 1959 
were a central command, two corps headquarters with corps 
troops, six military region headquarters, 4 field divisions 
(8,100 men each), 6 light divisions (5,800 men each), 1 
airborne group pense men), and various combat and service 
support units.3 


Increasingly, throughout this period, internal security 
duties were turned over to the paramilitary forces, so that 
the ARVN could, under the guidance of the MAAG, devote more 
time to training and organizational improvement. Training 
of the ARVN progressed more readily in the period 1957-1959 
than in earlier years. Plans for training drawn up by the 
General Staff with the advice of the MAAG resembled US Army 
training plans. The 25-week training cycle was increased 
to 32 weeks and divided into six phases, starting with basic 
infantry training and proceeding progressively through 
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division maneuvers during the last two weeks. A longer, 
Dezweek cycle, initiated oon completion of the shorter 
cycle, continued the training begun:in the 20-—week course, 
providing additional general training and advanced unit 
training. By June 1958 three of the field divisions, two of 
the light divisions, and the airborne group had completed the 
32-week cycle and were in the 52-week cycle. Remainin 
divisions were in the shorter cycle at varying phases. 39 


Strength of Vietnamese Armed Forces 
aa tees armed rorces 


Date* Army Navy Air Force Totals 
1954 "P0000 = 7. seop | 3,434 204 , 956 
(Sf pilots) 
1955 170,000 1,522 3,434 174,956 
1956 152,000 L182 3,336 159,518 
“(103° pilots) 
1957 138,481 4,818 L164 LET 62 
i Jul 57 133,016 ager 4,067 E16 
1 Oct 57 £129,982 4,800 4035 130 ;OL7 
1 Jan 58 131,343 4,870 ‘025 140,238 
(136 pilots) 
1 Apr 58 124,60 4,892 4 082 IALO H 
1 Jul 58 136,641 5,152 4,271 10,004 
1 Oct 58 138,165 > LOC +590 147,855 


*l1 January, unless otherwise noted 


President Diem and 211 of his principa assis o aS 
Supported a program of aeveloping an ARVN trained by US 
advisers and modeled along US lines. . He nad made pagziisn 
language instruction mandatory for ail officers to enabie 


= 39. (S-NOFORN) NIS 43p, po. 17-18. 
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US advisers to communicate with them more readily and to 
facilitate their attendance at US schools and training 
t4stallations. Basic US Army field and techniczé! iianuals 
iad been translated into Vietnamese to widen the dissemi- 
nation of US tactical pEeneseece and training procedures 
among ARVN personnel.4 


Nevertheless, during the period 1957-1959, the lack 
of qualified officers remained a serious problem. In mid- 
1958, despite the fact that 2,766 officers were being held 
beyond their normal date of termination of service, the 
armed. services were short 1,491 officers. Most senior 
officers were comparatively young, the average age of corps 


and division. commanders. in..1958 being only 35. These officers 


had no experience in handling regimental or larger units 

in combat, and most had received their training under French 
tutelage. Consequently, key ARVN officers were being sent 

by the United States to the US Army Command and Gengral Staff 
College to acquaint them with US military doctrine. “t 


The principal source of regular officers remained the 
Military Academy at Dalat, which was changed from a one-year 
to a four-year school. The Officers Candidate School at 
Thu Due provided a six-month course for about 400 students. 
Graduates were not commissioned immediately but had to serve 
six months in units before becoming eligible for commission. 
Graduating classes at Dalat and Thu Duc were too small--the 
military academy, particularly, had difficulty in securing 
qualified candidates. The Vietnamese Command and General 
Staff College, whose staff was made up largely of Vietnamese 
graduates of the US Army Command and General Staff college, 
offered a five-month staff officer course and a ten-month 
course for field grade officers. But it, too, had difficulty 
in obtaining qualified candidates.*¢ 


The United States also paid for an overseas training 
program for Vietnamese military students. Between 1 July 
1954 and 1 July 1958, 2,037 Vietnamese Army personnel were 
sent to schools in the United States. Two hundred sixty-one 
were sent to US-operated military schools outside the United 
States. Others were sent on general orientation and 
observer training visits. Ordnance, signal, and Snetorer 
technicians were sent to the Philippines for training. 5 
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The ARVN was equipped almost entirely with US World 
War II weapons and vehicles. Most of the infantry weapons 
and artillery in the hands of troops had been used in the 
Indochina war and by 1959 were, understandably, in poor 
condition. The GVN had no facilities for production of 
ordnance materiel of its own. The ARVN, furthermore, con- 
tinued unable to maintain its ordnance properly. It had 
too few personnel trained in maintenance. Tools and spare 
parts were in short supply and ARVN Supply distribution and 
transportation systems were inadequate. The typical Vietna- 
mese soldier had only limited technical knowledge and little 
appreciation of the need for preventive maintenance. The 
MAAG, in efforts to remedy these deficiencies, supervised an 
intensive training program--which included the employment of 
US Mobile Training Teams and contract civilian technicians 
from the United States and the Philippines, and the training 
of Vietnamese abroad. Unserviceable vehicles were Still 
Shipped to the US Army rebuild center in Japan. 


By early 1957 it had become clear that to build and 
sustain a truly professional army the GVN must establish a 
System for conscription, Consequently, on 2 May 1957, Diem 
instituted a draft. A new law established compulsory 
te-month tours of service, with four months of training and 
eight months with an active unit, for all males 20 ana 21 
years of age. Conscription began on 1l August 1957 and 
averaged 480 inductions per week for the remainder of the 
year; in 1958 inductions reached 720 per week. In March 
1958 the GVN set up, under the President, a Permanent 
secretariat General of National Defense to pian and supervise 
mobiiizgation programs. In 195° the period oi service for 
craftees was extended to 16 months in order to provide more 
thorough training, 7) 
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Tne ARVN divisions, both the field division of 8,100 
men and the iight division of 5,800 men, were generally 

at. Ibid., pp. 23-25. 

45. (C) Quarterly Activities Report of MAAG Vietnam, 
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considered by US military men to be deficient in firepower, 
although sufficiently mobile. A test of a larger type 
“ivision in the summer of 1958 resulted in approval by Army 
General Headquarters on 1 December 1958 of a new division 
organization comprising 10,000 men and closely resembling 
that of the US division. The objective of this revised 
structure was to achieve organizational standardization and 
facilitate more economical and efficient employment over 
the varied terrain of South Vietnam. Additional infantry 
and engineer troops were added, as well as a 4.2 mortar 
battalion. A program for converting both field and light 
divisions to the new organization was begun in {1959.46 


From 1955 to 1958 MAAG and Washington survey teams 
pressed financial reforms on the GVN and succeeded in bring- 
ing about considerable savings in military expenditures. 
MAAG also advised the GVN on fiscal and budgetary procedures, 
and the MAAG Comptroller Advisors Group worked closely with 
Vietnamese specialists in pay and disbursing functions, 
internal audit, and budgeting. The following table reveals 
that in a three-year period dollar savings of 84 million 
were achieved, and that the average cost per man per year_in 
the ARVN declined from $1,320 in 1955 to $1,144 in 1958.47 


Budget Status 1955-1953 
in millions 


1959 1956 122 1958 


Vietnam Request t 20350 (336.6 28869: feel 
Approved Budget 286.0 198.4 187.8 171.6 
Vietnam Contribution 79.8 20.0 25.0 2an 
US Contribution 125.4 174.3 161.2 144.3 
Savings 62.3 4.3 Ty none 


Average Paid Strength 169,442 152,077 143,649 150,000 


Average Cost Per $ 1,320 $ 1,277 $ 1,296 $ 1,144 
Man Per Year 
q6. (S-NOFORN) NIS 43D. (C) Hq MAAG Vietnam, Eighth 
Quarterly Special TERM Report, 19 Jun 58, MAAG Vietnam Gen 
Admin Files, 1958. | 
47. (C) Quarterly Activities Report of MAAG Vietnam, 
1 Mar 58-31 May 58, MAAG Vietnam Gen Admin Files, 1958. 
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The VNAF 


Whe wir arm of the CVN defense establishment, although 
administered by the Commander, VNAP, was under netual OOT =S 
ational control. of President Diem in his post of oceretary 
of State for National Defense. The mission of the VNAF was 
to provide air support for the ARVN, including transport, 
liaison, reconnaissance, evacuation, and air-ground support. 
From 1955 to 1959, however, it was primarily a training 
force, and its military capabilities were extremely limited.48 


Until mid-1957 the VNAF was trained and Supported 
logistically by the French. Upon the withdrawal of French 
Air Force units, the US MAAG assumed both training and 
logistic responsibility. The VNAF had a total Strength in 
January 1959 of 4,590, of whom 324 were officers. Tt 
possessed 148 planes (25 F8F/RF8Fs, 35 C-47s, 10 H-19s, 56 
L-19s, 18 AT-6Gs, 1 Morane-Saulnier 500, 2 C_45s, and 1 Aero 
Commander) and was organized into a transport group, two 
liaison squadrons, 2 composite squadron, a training squadron, 
and a VIP squadron 49 


The United States. during 1958 and 1959, gave formal 
training to VNAF personnel in flying, navigation, elec- 
tronics, communications, and maintenance at an Air Training 
School in Nha Trang and at base schools at the large fields 
of Bien Hoa and Tan Son Nhut. Other students were trained 
in the United States and with USAF units in the Far East. 

A total of about 375 VNAF personnel were undergoing these 
various types of training on 30 June 1958. The United States 


had set an authorized goal cf 208 pilots for the VNAF. to 
a . š aAa e FF 
be attained by 1963,D0 


The VNN 


AS in the case of the VNAF, Vietnamese navel forces 
were trained and suppocrted by the French: until mid-1957. 
AS a result, French influence on doctrine and tactics one 
the VNN was strong. In April 1958, a reorganization of the 
VNN, based on plans prepared with the assistance of the MAAG, 


48. (S-NOFORN) NIS 43D, on. 36-37. 
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vas effected. Under this reorganization the structure of the 
VNN provided for a Naval Staff of three divisions--Adminis- 
ration, Operations, and Logistics. This staff served the 
Naval Deputy to the Chief of the General Staff of the Vietna- 
mese Armed Forces. ‘Five commands were established: Naval 
Stations and Schools; Naval Supply Center, Saigon; Marine 
Corps; Sea Forces; and River Forces. 


The mission of the VNN was to patrol the coast to 
interdict junk traffic, to support ground forces, and to 
mount amphibious landings. United States officials judged 
the VNN in 1959 to be capable of this mission, including 
the mounting of a battalion-sized amphiblous landing. An 
important additional function of the VNN was patrolling 
inland waters. The VNN had proven effective in tne Mekong 
Delta area, using French-developed river warfare techniques 
against dissident elements. 


Training of the VNN in 1959 was progressing at a satis- 
factory rate, with all training ashore concentrated at the 
Naval School at Nha Trang. United States Navy advisers 
served at the schooi, but the Vietnamese, most of them _ 
trained in US Navy schools, performed the actual instruction. 
Marine Corps training had, until 1959, been generally poor 
but the arrival of US Marine Corps advisers and the continu- 
ing training of Vietnamese marines at US Marine Corps schools 
promised considerable improvement. The VNN had about 5,100 
men and officers, of whom 3,600 were general service and 
1,500 were marines. The vessels of the VNN were seven US 
submarine chasers, three coastal minesweepers, 18 amphibious 
vessels, and 23 service craft. 


Assessment of RVNAF 


Throughout the years 1957-1959, US military personnel 
in South Vietnam were optimistic about the progress made in 
training and equipping the. RVNAF. During this period 
MAAG quarterly reports, TERM reports, and MAAG country . 
statements all relayed to Washington encouraging assessments 
of substantial improvements in the readiness and effective- 
ness of the RVNAF and predicted that these advances would 
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convinue. whereas, in 1955 and 1956, CHMAAG had estimated 
that the South Vietnamese armed forces could have maintained 
only limited internal Security and would have been unable to 
retard or delay external aggression without "considerable 
outside assistance," he noted gradual improvement in 1957, 
and in mid-1958 he reported that the combat posture of the 
RVNAF had improved "notably" in the past year. He now con- 
Sidered the RVNAF capable of maintaining internal security 
as well as containing any minor enemy penctrations across 
the national borders and delaying a full-scale NVN invasion 
for a week to a week and a half. In addition, he predicted 
that the RVNAF could hold the Tourane base area for another 
three to four weeks while at the same time maintaining . 
control of key communication centers in the plateau and 
coastal areas of central Vietnam against enemy guerrilla 

and infiltrated forces.53 


While most of this strengthened posture was owing to 
improvements in the ARVN, MAAG Vietnam also cited advances 
ror the VNN and VNAF in the years 1957 through 1959. When 
MAAG assumed responsibility for the training of the VNN in 
micd-1957, it was capabie only of protecting inlane waterways 
ci tne southern delta area and could not provide adequate 
coastal patrol. But by 1959, the VNN could conduct "moder- 
ately effective" coastal patrol as well as protecting inland 
waterways.2 l 


The VNAF in the period 1957-1959 was primarily a train- 
ing force, and in 1959, its combat experience was still 
extremeiy limited. The MAAG reports throughout the period 
maintained that the VNAF was progressing as weil as could se 
expected cf an organization of its age and experience 55 
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Another area where US military personnel reported 
signi icant advancement was the RVNAF logistics! system. 
an 1957, MAAG found the system incapable of supporting the 
RVNAF in a wartime operation. This stemmed from a lack of- 
trained personnel in all phases of supply and maintenance 
and inadequate transportation and supply distribution 
systems. Throughout the remainder of 1957 and in 1958 and 
1959, MAAG reported continuing progress in the development 
of the RVNAF logistical capabilities. United States 
advisers, and technicians stressed US methods and procedures 
with particular emphasis in the fields of supply and main- 
tenance, and off-shore and on-the-job training were acceler- 
ated.2 i 

Officials in Washington were, in varying degrees, 
encouraged by the improvements of the RVNAF. Operations 
Coordinating Board progress reports between 1957 and 1959 
all noted the enhanced military posture of South Vietnam. 
In January 1959, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the 
Secretary of Defense that the armed forces of South Vietnam 
were capable of maintaining internal security and of con- 
taining minor enemy penetrations across the national 
borders.9f In early September 1959, they fowardcd to the 
Secretary of Defense the following assessment: 


The Army is capable of maintaining 
internal security and providing initial 
resistance to a full-scale North Vietnamese 
Communist invasion across the 17th parallel. 


The Navy has a limited capability of 
conducting a moderately effective coastal 
patrol and is capable of fulfilling its 
internal security mission. The Navy has 
been very effective in river warfare in 
support of Army operations against dissident 
elements. Coastal transport would require 
augmentation in wartime. 


50. (C) MAAG Vietnam Country Statement, 15 Jul 57, MAAG 
Vietnam Gen Admin File, 1957. Hq MAAG, TERM Reports, 19 Nov 
58, and 13 Jan 61, same file, 1958. 
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The Marine amphibious capability is 
limited to the conduct of small-scale 
landings. 


The capability and combat readiness 

of the Air Force composite squadron is 

iow. Efforts are being made to improve 

this capability but are limited by the 

provisions of the Geneva Accord. The Air 

Force has no appreciable air defense capa- 
: bility. It does, however, have a fair air 

transport capability in paratroop earn ey 3 

evacuation and air ground support.5 


concerning Vietnam and its armed forces. The United States 
had, he said, developed South Vietnam into a strategic 
asset and, unless prepared to "dissipate a valuable resource," 
it had no choice but to coninue support to the Vietnamese 
armed forces until the situation in Asia aca a funca- 
mental revision of strategic objectives .5 


A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
stated in 1960: 


AS a general objective the military aid 

_ program is expected to help to develop Vietnamese 
armed forces adequate for maintaining internal 
security, for deterring outside aggression, and 
for offering initial resistance to such ageres- 
Sion if it is not deterred. It is not possible 
for the subcommittee to say that the military 
aid program will guarantee achievement of this 
general goai. But because it operates within 
a detailed long-range plan it is possible to con- 
clude, at least, that progress is being made 
toward the creation of the kind of military 


JCSM-368-59 to SecDef, 4 Sep 59 (derived from 
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establishment which those responsible contend 
will guarantee the goal. Barring unforeseen 
developments, moreover, it:'is also possible 
to conclude, on the basis of the assurances 
of the head of the military aid mission in | 
Vietnam, that at least the U.S. Military Aid 
Advisory Group (MAAG) can be phased out of 
Vietnam in the foreseeable future ,60 


Diem's Attempt at Political Unity 


Improvement in the military and economic spheres was 
only part of the task facing. South- -Vietnam in the late 1950s. 
While the GVN, with US aid, seemed to be making substantial 
gains in these areas, it at the same Time seemed to be 
losing the equally vital battle for political unity. In 
late 1956 a change in the attitude of the Vietnamese toward 
their government first became discernible. Successively, 
the people's enthusiasm for Diem gave way to tolerance, and 
tolerance To antipathy .61 Some of the reasons for this trend 
in GVN politics lay in Diem's intolerance of political 
opposition, in his administrative practices, and in his ` 
suppression of civil and constitutional rights in the name 
of internal security. | 


As early as January 1957, the US Embassy in Saigon 
reported that Diem, "never tolerant of opposition or criti- 
cism," had become "convinced of his own infallibility" and 
was growing “even less responsive than heretofore to advice 
which contradicts his basic ideas."©2 The only advisers 
that Diem seemed to heed were his brothers: Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
whom the Embassy considered "the most important and influen- 
tial member of the assembly"; Ngo Dinh Thuc, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Hue; and Ngo Dinh Can, who "with no legal 


60. “US Aid Program in Vietnam," S. Com on Foreign 
Relations, 26 Feb 60, pp. 8-9. 

61. (S) NIE 14.3/53-61, "Prospects for North and 
South Vietnam," 15 Aug 61, p. 7. Honey, "Democracy and 
the Republic of Vietnam," p. 215. 
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sues ty a treats Central Vietnam as his personal 
domain." 3 The last member of Diem's inner circle was Mme. 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, who Ne along with her husband in the 
National Assembly.® | 


United States concern over Diem's increasingly authori- 
tarian tendencies grew during 1958 and 1959. Operations 
Coordinating Board progress reports for these years warned 
of mounting dissatisfaction in Vietnam over the government's 
strict political controls and stern police measures. The 
1959 OCB Operations Plan for Vietnam suggested that the US 
Ambassador might, at appropriate times, prese for liberali- 
zation of Diem's authoritarian controls, 65 | 


The Joint-Chiefs of Staff, too, recognized that Diem's 
regime left something to be desired. In September 1959 they 
forwarded to the National Security Council a study that 
called attention to the similar positions of Diem in Vietnam, 
Chiang in Taiwan, and Rhee in South Korea. The study, pre- 
pared in connection with a review of US policy in the Far 
East, warned that: 


In the case of these three nations, U.S. 
policy views the heads of government as being 
Synonomous with the government itself. They 
have come to power as a result of armed 
revolution, are firmly entrenched, and, in 
practice, their systems do not allow a change 
of chief executives through peaceful consti- 

tutional processes. The U.S. thus finds itself 
without room to maneuver politically in dealing 
with these countries, since negotiations are 
with the chief executives whose actions may or 
may not be influenced by local or world public 
Opinion . . . . Since the three men... are 


03. Anon, "A New Look at Vietnam," Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 11 Jan 62, p. 49, 

Bh. Wesley R. Fishel, “Problems of Democratic Growth in 
Vietnam," Ch. II of Fishel (ed.), Problems of Democratic Growth in 
Vietnam Since Independence, p. 28.7 — 
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so closely'identified with U.S. interests and- 

nolicies, failure to support them in the inter- 

national arena, or to allow them to be over- 

thrown violently by the opposition jin their 

countries, would have undesirable repercussions 
throughout. vhe world. 


To avoid repetitions of this embarrassing and potentially 
dangerous situation, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
that the United States in the future avoid "personal commit- 
ments" of this sort, and seek instead the "development of 
governmental institutions in the Far East that can survive 
changing chief executives with little or no disruption." í 


Although the 1956 constitution had established 
republican institutions and basic political freedoms, no 
system of competitive political parties developed in South 
Vietnam. Diem imposed administrative requirements so 
restrictive that in practice only puppet opposition parties, 
such as the ep VSR DE C nET Tae Socialist Party, were able 
to. Tünction. After 1956 the only political opposition the 
regime encountered came from the Free Democratic Party of 
Phan Quang-Dan, which announced in 1958 that it would partici- 
pate in the 1959 legislative elections. The GVN rejected 
the party's application for certification; but Dan persisted, 
ran for the national assembly as an independent candidate, 
and was elected by the largest majority of any candidate in 
the Saigon area. The government reacted to Dan's successful 
election by prosecuting him for violation of the election 
laws. Dan was convicted and deprived of his assembly seat .© 


From 1956 to 1959, Diem fashioned the Movement of 
National Revolution (MNR) into a potent instrument to counter 
political opposition. The party's program was concerned, 
almost exclusively, with supporting fully all the policies 


~ (ES) SM-902-59 to SpecAsst to JCS (NSC Affairs), 

11 Sep 59 (derived from JCS 1992/730), JMF 9150/9105 
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and actions of Diem. Great pressures were applied to. per- 
suade the people to join. In the 1959 elections, for 
example, party members, often recruitccé under economic 
pressure, were compelled to vote for the official candiate 
or suffer expulsion from the party and loss of economic and 
Civil liberties. 


Given the unfamiliarity of the Vietnamese people with 
free political institutions, the denial of political 
expression was unfortunate. In the countryside incipient 
political awareness went unnourished, and in the cities and 
towns political interest and activity was stifled. Denied 
any opportunity to develop, the opposition by the end of the 
decade .comprised fragmented and impotent groups of bickering, 
"coffee-house" politicians. 


Repeatedly, during the years 1957 to 1959, the GVN 
abridged the constitutional and civil rights of its citizens 
in the name of internal security. For example, observers 
reported the existence of "Political Re-education Centers" 
in South Vietnam, internment camps established apparently 
for the "political re-education" of communists. The centers, 
however, bore witness to Diem's violation of civil rights, 
for citizens could be interned without due process and for 
an indefinite period. Although the majority of the inmates 
of these centers were communist or communist Sympathizers, 
reportedly some were rigid anticommunists whose only crime 
had been injudicious criticism of the regime. 


Central to the case against Diem was the charge 
that he had restricted the right of free press. When 
ne took office in 1954, Diem had established mild penalties | 
for violation of the press censorship regulations. The 
trend seemed to be toward greater freedom of the press, but 
before long Vietnamese Newspapers came under close government 
control, ostensibly because of their sensationalism and 
irresponsibility. The administration also kept close watch 
on the foreign press to prevent "abusive attacks on the 
presidential family or the regime." In addition to censor- 
ing the press, GVN officials banned works of ficticn that 
presented the government in an unflattering light. 
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The years 1958 and 1959 saw the seizure of newspapers 
for having published news "likely to encovrage Communism" 
in Vietnam, the suspension of others because of moral and 
financial misconduct on the part of their editors, and the 
arrest of reporters for alleged communist connections. 
So-called "popular" demonstrations against newspapers 
especially critical of the regime also tended GQ inhibit 
the development of a spirit of free criticism. ! 


A further example of the GVN's growing political 
repression was its actions against the Chinese and Montag- 
nard minorities. Nearly ten percent of the population of 
South Vietnam was non-Vietnamese. The two principal ethnic 
minorities, the Chinese and the Montagnards, occupied 
positions of special importance, the one economic, the other 
geographic. 


In 1956, South Vietnam had a population of about 
650,000 Chinese, most of whom were located in the Chinese 
city-within-Saigon, Cholon. United States policy toward 
the overseas Chinese had three aims: to promote anti- 
communism among them, to encourage them to identify them- 
selves with local governments, and to foster sympathy and 
support for Nationaļist China as a symbol of Chinese resist- 
ance to communism. f To Diem, however, the. Chinese minority 
represented a group long favored by the French; one with an 
inordinate influence and, in some respects, a strangle-hold 
on the Vietnamese economy. Moreover, the separate culture 
of the Chinese, including separate schools and newspapers, 
was viewed by Vietnamese nationalists as an affront./) 


On 21 August 1956, after two years of sporadic harass- 
ment, Diem launched a campaign against the Chinese by 
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promulgating an ex post facto decree conferring automatic 
citizenship on all Chinese born in Vietnam. On 5 September 
he issued another decree restricting eleven specific 
occupations--in all of which many Chinese were employed--to 
Vietnamese citizens. At about the same time, the GVN also 
ordered that all teaching in the Chinese secondary schools 

_ would have to be in the Vietnamese language and with desig- 
nated texts. | 
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These uncompromising decrees immediately antagonized 
the Chinese community and aroused its Solid opposition. 
Within a few days the Chinese began withdrawing funds from 
banks and, ina short time, one-sixth of the currency in 
circulation had disappeared. -Commercial transactions in 
South Vietnam came to a near standstill. services normally 
performed by the Chinese, such as the milling and transport 
of rice were left undone. The country settled rapidly into 
a business slump.(7 -> 


Almost immediately after the promulgation of the decree, 
Nationalist China prgtested to the GVN on behalf of the - l 
Chinese in Vietnam. For its_part, the United States | 
counselled moderation to Diem. But for both Diem and the > 
salgon Chinese the matter had become one of "face." The GVN ` 
stubbornly refused to modify its decrees, and the Chinese 
just as stubbornly refused to obey them,80 Finally, in July 
1957, impressed by now with the damage being done to the 
economy, the GVN ended a full year of Stalemate by easing 
its strictures on Chinese business activities. Under threat 
of deportation, some Chinese resumed business under the new 
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regulations. By 1959, the Chinese had reportedly made their 
accommodation with Diem; the GVN reported that by that time 
three-fourths of those eligible had accepted Vietnamese 
citizenship. | 


The problem of the Chinese minority could not be solved 
so simply, however. The Chinese congregations--ethnic 
associations which, under the French, had exercised consider- 
able administrative, police, and revenue control over the 
Chinese community--continued to be a cohesive force among 
the Chinese and to oppose the GVN'S restrictive policies .82 


Tf the Chinese disdained Victnamese citizenship and 
culture, the Vietnamese were equally contemptuous of their 
other sizable ethnic minority, the Montagnard tribesmen. 
Numbering between 500,000 and 700,000, the Montagnards 
encompassed, one US observer stated, neyery conceivable degree 
of economic and cultural backwardness."°3 Given to semi- 
nomadic patch farming, the Montagnards wandered throughout 
the hilly backlands of Vietnam, nearly half the country. 
Like the Chinese, they had received special favors from the 
French, who had used them as a counterweight against the 
Vietnamese. The GVN was naturally determined to assert its 
rule over the areas inhabited by the tribesmen, especially 
because these areas included four-fifths of the nation's 
land frontier. 


The GVN's problem of asserting its control was made 
difficult by the head start its communist competitors had 
among the tribesmen. While the GVN for two years concen- 
trated on establishing itself in the more populated lowlands, 
Viet Cong agents launched a campaign among, the tribesmen to 
win their loyalty. Tribesmen were recruiteq and sent to 
North Vietnam for indoctrination and training. The Viet Cong 
allowed the Montagnards to retain their native dialects and 
even broadcast propaganda to the Montagnards in their local 
speech. The communists also pointed with pride to the 
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autonomous regions in the north where the Leon © cousins 
allegedly lived without governmental interference, O% | 


The GVN's program to bind the tribesmen to the central 
government was two-fold: to educate and persuade them to 
become more loyal and useful citizens; and to resettle in the 
Montagnard areas small communities of Vietnamese from the 
lowlands who would serve as examples to the tribesmen and a 
‘deterrent to border infiltrators. The first purpose was 
served by the creation of schools for Montagnards, by 
demonstration programs in agricultural methods, and by a 
remarkable insistence that Vietnamese be polite in the 
dealings; with the mountain people. Under the latter pro- 
gram, some 40,000 pioneers from the lowlands had been settled 
in key locales in the highlands by 1959. Despite the GVN's 
best efforts, friction persisted between the Montagnards, 
who claimed that the Vietnamese sequestered their best land, 
and the Vietnamese, who were not happy in the primitive 
highlands. On balance, by 1959 the GVN seemed to have made. 
Some progress in allaying the Montagnard's traditional fears, 
but the government's success in Sucve the tribesmen's 
loyalty had not yet been tested. 85 | 


The Insurgency in Vietnam, 1957-1959 
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Despite the brightened economic Situation, the 
strengthened RVNAF, ard the seemingly increased government 
stability, internal security in South Vietnam did not show 
a corresponding improvement during the period 1957-1959. 

At first, it did appear that the insurgency had been brougnt 
under control. In fact, however, although the first months 
of 1957 saw the nadir of the South Vietnamese insurgency, 


by mid-year the insurgency had begun a gradual upward swing 
that continued throughout the period. 


At the beginning of the period there was good evidence 
that the Viet Cong were withering away under only sporadic 
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pressure by the GVN. The refusal of the GVN to participate 
with North Vietnam in national elections in 1956 had 
signalled the failure of the communists! plan to unify 
Vietnam through peaceful means, and dealt a severe blow to 
the strength and morale of the insurgents in the south. 6 
Defections became numerous: some VC cadres broke away 
because of disillusionment with the Hanoi regime; others 
because they faced another extended campaign--now apparently 
inevitable--after the long years of fighting. According to 
ARVN reports, guerrillas captured in operations throughout 
the south in later 1956 were poorly armed. Their weapons 
were frequently of local manufacture, knives. and daggers 
often substituting for firearms. United States agencies 
concurred in the estimate that the VC cadres were probably © 
not receiving regular supplies. Early in 1957 GVN officials 
estimated that the communist military strength had dropped 
from approximately 10,000 in 1955 to about 1,500.87 


Captured enemy documents indicated that the VC main pre- 
occupation in the months following the 1956 National Assembly 
election was survival. In January 1957, a MAAG Intelligence 
Summary reported that the Viet Cong had been instructed.to 
"lay low, reorganize, propagandize within legal limits, 
infiltrate government posts including the arma preach peace- 
ful coexistence, and strengthen their cells. 


During the first months of 1957, the ARVN claimed to 
have killed, wounded, or captured large numbers of 
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guerrillas, averaging several hundred. a month.89 For example, 
for December 1956 and January 1957, the ARVN reported total 
VC losses of 861, over one-half the currently estimated VC 
strength in South Vietnam. But despite these losses, the 
ARVN estimates of VC strength showed no appreciable decrease. 
MAAG surmised that the ARVN reports of VC losses represented - 
mostly civilian sympathizers, and not "hard-core" armed 

cadres , 90 | 


In mid-1957 the communists energetically set about 
rebuilding and revitalizing the VC political and military 
structure. . New political and military cadres were brought 
in from the north, recruitment was stepped up, and VC units 
were assigned more men_and equipment. During this reorgani- 
zation the Viet Cong also significantly changed their tactics. 
More and more, they turned to the use of force and terror 
as an adjunct to political and economic subversion. 91 


In late June 1957, MAAG reported "a slight but notice- 
able increase" in VC activity in the southern provinces, 
with the formation of new units and Stepped-up propaganda 
and infiltration. In July, intelligence sources stated 
that North Vietnam had sent to Cambodia 30 cadres, special- 
ists in political and military organizing, for infiltration 
into South Vietnam. 92 


In October 1957 President Diem reported that in the past 
year the communists had killed 412 persons, most of whom had 
been. trained and experienced civilian, military, and police 
officials loyal to the GVN. From October through December 
there were approximately 70 VC armed attacks and terrorist 
acts and more than 50 skirmishes initiated by ARVN troops or 
security forces. By the end of the year a pattern had 
emerged. Terrorist action was rather clearly focused on 
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three principal groups: (1) provincial district, and village 
officials; (2) rural police and security personnel; (3) com- 
munity and village leaders. It.was discovered, for example, 
fhat in the last quarter of 1957, of the 74 acts of terrorism 
carried out by persons believed to be communist, 67 were 
perpetrated against Vietnamese falling into the groups 
enumerated above. Of the remaining seven, four were against 
ARVN intelligence personnel and three were against members 
of pro-GVN political groups. In this period, too, US per- 
sonnel first became targets of VC violence; in October 1957 
explosivés placed at MAAG installations in Saigon resulted 
in several’ casualties. In the same month the US Information 
Service Center was bombed.93 
The Viet Cong also undertook a concerted campaign to 
frighten and coerce the peasants and local officials. Farmers 
were forced to pay "taxes" either in the form of money or 
harvested crops, and travelers were often required to pay 
road, bridge, and river "tolls." The Viet Cong harassed 
local authorities, burning and robbing their homes and 
threatening them with assassination if they failed to reveal 
intelligence information or attempted to inform on VC agents 
or activities. Reports began to be received in Saigon that 
in some villages "fear of Communist retaliation has resulted 
in inereasing reluctance on the part of villagers to ‘nag as 
informants and to otherwise assist security forces."9 


Terrorism was accompanied by a concerted propaganda 
campaign with the theme of "normalization". of relations 
between South and North Vietnam and the "reunification" of 
the divided nation. At the same time VC propaganda cadres 
called for the elimination of US "imperialist intervention," 
evasion of military conscription, and opposition to the GVN 
land reform program, which they claimed would ultimately 
make the peasants serfs to the Diem regime. 


According to US intelligence officials, the upswing in 
VC activity that took place late in 195/ was the result of 
a specific plan of the communist leadership. Meeting in 
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Phnom Penh during October, VC leaders agreed to step up the 
campaign for reunification, with increased emphasis on . 
terrorism. They hoped that the resulting disorders could 
be used as evidence of popular desire for reunification, and 
that, by engendering an atmosphere of insecurity, confidence 
in the GVN would be eroded, 96 | 


Viet Cong activity increased, though still on a rela- 
tively small scale, during 1958. United States officials 
did not appear overly concerned. The MAAG biweekly intel- 
ligence summaries indicated no cause for alarm, reporting 
there had been "no great rush" of peasants to rally to the 
VC cause, and adding that the VC successes were confined to 
more remote areas where the maintenance of internal security 
was, at best, difficult. ARVN intelligence officers still 
placed the VC strength in South Vietnam at 1,500, although 
they admitted that the figure might be as high as 2,100 if 
the dissident Binh Xuyen, who had come under communist 
control, were counted. A US intelligence survey in July 
1958 found that: 


compared with the situation prevailing in late 
1954 and early 1955, when South Vietnam was 

an area torn with bitter conflict between con- 
tending forces and when the Saigon government's 
authority was challenged not only in the 
countryside but even within Saigon itself, the 
picture at present is one of relative tran- 

- guility. 


The survey did warn that there remained “many disquieting 
indications of subversive strength."97 


A MAAG intelligence summary of early 1958 stated that 
the VC overall plan of action for South Vietnam in 1958 


called for development of military activities--incliuding 
the creation of new units, training of additional 
rifth-column cadres, and increasing terrorism. The Viet 
Cong divided South Vietnam into two zones: the Guerrilla 
Zone, where they had both troops and some influence; and 
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the Temporarily Occupied Zone, where local authorities were 
strong and VC influence weak. In the Guerrilla Zone, the 
Viet Cong planned expanded activities. These included re- 
Sisting GVN troops, protecting VC bases, and wooing the 
people and government troops. In the Temporarily Occupied 
Zone, the Viet Cong hoped to develop guerrilla bases, aiming 
at sabotage and winning the people to their cause.9 


In 1958 assassinations averaged about 15 per month; 
kidnappings were somewhat higher. Most of the victims were 
Vietnamese officials, but US personnel began to attract more 
attention from the Viet Cong. In mid-year, the Viet Cong 
launched a propaganda campaign designed to promote anti- 
Americanism in the ARVN; especially hatred by ARVN soldiers 
of their US advisers. MAAG sources reported in September 
1958 that communist units in South Vietnam had been 
instructed to: (1) impede the movement of US officers through 
the countryside by obstructing roads; (2) devise means of 
terrorizing US military instructors; (3) promote the anti- 
American movement in South Vietnam. But there was not yet 
a — call for the slaying or kidnapping of US person- 
nel. 


The Viet Cong also made efforts to penetrate the lower 
echelons of government, the security forces, labor unions, 
and political groups. For example, Vietnamese intelligence 
agents uncovered a communist cell in an SDC unit. The main 
objectives for the cell were to secure information on troop 
movements and security operations and to steal arms and 
ammunition. United States intelligence officials stated 
that communist penetration efforts were directed at govern- 
ment agencies and "“semiofficial groups" for the purpose of 
gathering "intelligence on government policies and programs 
and on strength, deployment, and specific missions of 


98. (C) MAAGV ISUM 5-58, 1 Mar 58, MAAG Vietnam Gen 
Admin File, 1958 

99. (S-NOFORN) Desps, Saigon 295 to State, "Summary of 
Internal Security Situation in Vietnam: September and 
October, No. 14," 12 Mar 59; 337, "Summary . . . February and 
March 1958, No. 10," 24 Apr 58; 401, "Summary . . . November 
~ and December 1958, No. 15," 29 May 59. MAAGV ISUMs 5-58, 
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military and security services, and whenever possible, to 
subvert or weaken these operations, "100 


Penetration, terror, depredation, and propaganda, though 
troublesome, did not threaten the.continued existence of the 
Republic of Vietnam: The real threat lay in the growing 
military strength of the Viet Cong. Operating in small 
bands of 5 to 50 men, VC units attacked small government 
forces and installations. Gradually, however, these units 
grew larger, and their equipment improved. The motiey 
collection of outdated arms typical of the 1955-1956 period 
was replaced in'1957-1958 by more modern rifles, grenades, 
and submachine guns. In 1958 the VC units also began to 
use bazookas, light machine guns, and mortars, as well as 
transmitting and receiving sets and powered boats.101 


How much of the improved VC arms and equipment was from 
stolen or captured stocks and how much came across the 
borders of South Vietnam was not known. There were good | 
indications that an increasing amount of material was enter- 
ing the country by land and sea. Overland routes from North 
Vietnam followed a network of trails through border areas of 
Laos and Cambodia, and thence into South Vietnam. Border 
crossings were effected at places where difficult terrain 
and sparse population made the infiltration of small groups. 
of men almost impossible to detect. In 1958 for the first 
time intelligence sources began to mention the so-called 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. This route was already being used 
"apparently . . . to smuggle through orders, propaganda 
material, funds, arms, ammunition, and supplies."102 


With the hope of slowing the flow of men and materials 
into South Vietnam, the GVN deployed units to the border 
regions, stepped up its countersubversive activities in these 
areas, and began construction of fortified posts along a 
portion of the Cambodian border. But given the nature of the 
terrain and the magnitude of the task,.the results were al- 
most predictable. The infiltration of men end material con- 
tinued; indeed in the late months of 1958, and in 1959, the 
Flow probably increased,103 


100. (S) NIS 43D, p. 57-10. 
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In January 1959 President Diem informed the US Ambas- 
sador that the Viet Cong, having’ failed by other means, 
were again stepping up terrorism to intimidate the people 
in the countryside. The tactics being used by the Viet Cong 
included not only assassinations and kidnappings but | 
increased emphasis on extortions from peasants in the form 
of "taxes" and "loans". The Viet Cong concentrated also 
on attacking equipment furnished the GVN by the United States. 
During the spring of 1959, VC forces damaged by machine gun 
fire, burning, or explosion 41 tractors, and in a particularly 
skillful act of sabotage blew up a valnable canal dredge that 
had been provided to the GVN by USOM. 


Unfortunately; the government's handling of the people 
of the countryside was inept, often alienating the local 


Vietnamese and making them more amenable to VC influence. 
South Vietnamese officials at the province and local level 
frequently dealt with the people by harsh and repressive 
methods, lessening rather than increasing. popular confidence 
in the government. United States Operations Mission officials 
were receiving increasingly numerous reports of extortion by 
police officials, arrests without cause, detention without 
legal proceedings, and other evidences of police malpraetice 
and corruption. Excesses and corruption on the part of the 
lower level security and provincial administrative personnel," 
the US Embassy reported to Washington in August 1959, "reflect 
adversely on the GVN and may undo much of what might be 
accomplished by the GVN's programs designed to assist the 
people, "105 


South Vietnam's efforts to mount coordinated, supported 
offensives against the Viet Cong were no more successful in 
1959 than they had been in the past. Although plans were 
developed for such offensives, the GVN failed to provide the 
required strength, particularly in support forces. The | 
ARVN seemed unable to unsnarl its red tape sufficiently to 
get logistic support where and when it was needed. Although 
Diem appointed a central authority to coordinate all internal 
security activities in GVN, he neither relieved province 
chiefs of their authority and responsibility for internal 
security in their own provinces nor made them subject TO 
the central authority.10 | 
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United States Embassy officials were critical of Diem's 
reluctance to reduce the authority of the province chiefs 
in the field of internal security. They believed that the 
effectiveness of paramilitary forces was limited by the 
direct control by province chiefs of the Security agencies 
in their provinces. It had become more and more difficult 
to get close cooperation among the ARVN, the CG, the SDC, 
and the Surete because of provincial autonomy. Without this 


cooperation the Viet Cong could not, in the view of US 


Embassy officials,. be successfully stamped out. 


In the late spring of 1959 US intelligence authorities 
estimated that the Viet Cong had an active strength of about 
2,000 guerrillas, largely in small units scattered along the 
Cambodian border and the south coast, and in the northern 
plateau. There were also "several thousand" others, 
presently inactive, who had access to arms and would partici- 
pate in guerrilla warfare if directed to do so.l 


statistically, VC activity seems to have risen during 
1959. A total of 239 assassinations and 344 kidnappings 
took place in 1959 as compared with 193 assassinations and 
236 kidnappings in 1958.108 In November 1959, however, the 
US Embassy reported that the internal security situation 
was Showing some improvement but that it nevertheless remained 
"a serious problem." It is probable that what appeared to 
be a reduction in the level of VC activity actually reflected 
a decision by the Viet Cong to withdraw to their secure 
bases to reequip, regroup and retrain in preparation for 
the much higher level of effort that was to come. United 
States Embassy officials tended to attribute this slacken- 
ing off to the 


increasing pressure of tougher and more effective 
GVN counteraction. Viet Cong forces have been 
reported to be pulling back and regrouping their 
Forces, recruiting new cadres to fill their 
weakened ranks, and giving greater attention to 
protecting themselves from GVN penetration and 
counterintelligence activity.109 


) NIE 63-59, "Prospect on North and South 
l 


Vietnam," 26 May 59, p. 


108. (S) SNIE 63.1-66, "Short Term Trends in South 
Vietnam," 23 Aug 60, p. 3. 
109. (C) Msg, Saigon 133 to State, 4 Nov 59. 
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Proof that this was an overly optimistic analysis of 
VC motives was to be forthcoming shortly. Even as this 
moderation in insurgent actions was being noted, the 
leaders of North Vietnam were preparing to increase the 
size of their guerrilla apparatus in the south and to step 
up terrorist activities. This decision to increase pres- 
sure on the Diem government may have been taken as early as 
May 1959, at a meeting of the Lao Dong Party Central Com- 
mittee. A communique issued from this meeting predicted 
that "the patriotic movement in South Vietnam will become 
broader and deeper day by day," and pledged that "the entire 
people will unite to struggle for national reunification 

." Pham Van Dong, the North Vietnamese Prime Minister 

seated in Septembér 1959 "we will be in Saigon tomorrow" and 
in November told a western official that North Vietnam would 
"arive the Americans into the sea."110 


The growing VC activity and the increasing terrorism 
in South Vietnam aroused little concern in the United 
States. In fact, Vietnam received scant notice from the 
American public during the years 1957 through 1959. The 
US press gave little attention to South Vietnam, and what 
coverage did find its way into American pepers and periodi- 
cals presented, for the most part, an encouraging picture 
of the situation. In this period there were only three 
permanent resident US correspondents--a free lancer and 
representatives of UPI and Time-Life--in Saigon. From time 
to time special reporters were sent from the United States, 
and the larger US newspapers, various magazines, and the 
wire services had correspondents who covered all of South- 
east Asia--operating out of other headquarters, such as 
Hong Kong--but who only occasionally visited South Vietnam, 111 


In 1957 and 1958 such magazines as Time, Newsweek, 
Life, US News and World Report, America, and Commonweal all 
published reports and articles highly favorable to Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his government. They presented the South 
Vietnamese President in such glowing terms as, "the tough 
miracle man of Vietnam," and, "an authentic patriot," and 


—— 110. (€) Dept of State Rpt 8276, "North Vietnam 
Increases Pressure on South Vietnam," 7 Jun 60, 

111. Hearings, Situation in Vietnam, Subcom on State 
Department Organization and Public Affairs of S. Foreign 
Relations Com, 86th Cong, lst sess, pp. 26-27. 
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lauded his "courage" and "tenacity" in meeting the communist 
threat. These articles all noted the chaos existing in 
south Vletnam when Diem assumed office in 1954 and reviewed 
the progress he had achieved since then in creating "an 
independent national Government." ‘The various articles and 
reports recognized that Diem still faced Significant chal- 
lenges, but were equally confident that he would Overcome ` 
them. A recount of Diem's accomplishments of the previous 
three years, Time magazine said in mid-1957, was "a shining 
vindication of US foreign aid policies."112 


J 


Encouraging US press reports on South Vietnam continued 
to appear into 1959. A New York Times reporter, Tillman 
Durdin, went to South Vietnam in April 1959 and filed a 
series of articles praising the GVN land reform and resettle- 
ment programs. Two editorials in the New York Times in the 
Spring also lauded Diem and his land reform. Newsweek 
columnist Ernest K. Lindley visited South Vietnam in June 
1959, after an absence of four years, and wrote enthusiastic- 
ally of the "striking progress" being made by that "inde- 
fatigable, invincible man, President Ngo Dinh Diem." Articles. 
in Business Week and the Wall Street Journal during the 
Summer of 1959 were Slmiiarly optimistic over the progress 
in South Vietnam, 113 


Amid this symphony of praise for Diem and his govern- 
ment from 1957 to 1959, only an occasional discordant note 
was heard. David Hotham, a British correspondent, who had 
spent three years in Vietnam, expressed alarm over the 
Situation there. In two articles in 1957, one in The 
Reporter and the other in The New Republic, he charged that 
reports of success in South Vietnam were Western propa- 
ganda" and "totally untrue." He was convinced that "Western 


112. "The Tough Miracle Man of Vietnam," Life, 13 May 
27, pp. 156-176. "The Courage of Ngo Dinh Diem, 
Commonweal, 19 Apr 57, p. 53. "Diem's Achievement," 
America, 1 Feb 58, p. 501. Ernest K. Lindley, "A Friend 
Named Diem," Newsweek, 20 May 57, p. 40. "Indo-China: 
Another Place Where a a Losing,” US News and World 
Report, 1 Mar 57, pp. 83-84. Foreign Aid Repaid,” Time, 
20 May 57, p. 25. | ; as 

i13. NY Times, 2, 4, 6, 11 and 12 Apr 59, 19 May 59. --- 
Wall Street Journal, 16 Jun 59. Ernest K. Lindley, "An Sn 
Ally Worth Having,” Newsweek, 29 Jun 59, p. 31. "Vietnam's 
Gains Spur Red Terror,” Business Week, 18 Jul 59, pp. 56-58. 
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policy in South Vietnam has gone completely off the rails, 
and unless it is radically changed now, will utterly fail 
in its main objectives." : He stated that Diem was not a 
popular leader and he saw recent terrorist acts as "the 
red light from which the West should take warning." Bernard 
Fall, writing in Nation in May 1958, also warned of a develop- 
ing trend of terrorism in South Vietnam and of a steady 
deterioration of the economy. He concluded that, despite 
generous financial and political support by the United 
States, the Diem government was faced with growing insecurity 
in the céuntryside and an economic crisis which threatened 
to wipe out most of the progress already achieved.1l 

In 1959, a series of articles by Scripps-Howard writer, 
Albert M. Colegrove alleged mismanagement of, and a lack of 
direction in, the US aid program in Vietnam. These charges 
resulted in hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, where Ambassador Durbrow, 
Arthur Gardiner, Director of the US Operations Mission to. 
Vietnam, and MAAG Chief, Lieutenant General Samuel Williams, 
all testified that the Colegrove allegations were either 
false or distorted.115 


In 1959, US policymakers shared the optimism over 
Vietnam and its future that was being expressed in the press. 
Ambassador Durbrow, in testimony before Congress, cited 
numerous accomplishments wrought by the Diem regime with US 
assistance. In addition to citing the road construction 
program and alluding to the nation's economic progress, the 
Ambassador contrasted the conditions in 1959 with those of 
five years earlier. "I need hardly. tell you," he began, 


Vietnam when President Diem took over in 1954. 
The Government controlled little more than the 


about the devastation and chaos that prevailed in | 
main cities and a few of the roads. Communist | 


114. David Hotham, "South Vietnam-Shaky Bastion," The 
New Republic, 25 November 1957, pp. 13-16. Hotham, 
™TSotham: Trouble in North, South, and in Future," The 
Reporter, 21 February 1957, pp. 36-38. ‘Bernard B. Fall, 
ok SSuth Vietnam Be Next?," Nation, 31 May 1958, pp. 
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and armed sects controlled most of the rest. 
Today, the opposite prevails. | 


The Communists must hide out in the 
deep forests, from where they must carry on 
their sporadic raids. 


The ‘Government is becoming more and 
more effective in curbing these terrorist 
acts,116 | 


AS already noted, the secretary of Defense apparently 
agreed with Ambassador Durbrow, for a 1959 DOD report to 
the NSC on military assistance was lavish in its praise of 
the Vietnam Government: 


Vietnam is now a going concern politically, 
a pivot of U.S. power and influence in Southeast 
Asia and a deterrent to Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia, an effective example of American 
aid to a friendly regime, a symbol throughout 
Asia of successful defiance of a brutal Com- 
munist threat by an indigenous nationalistic 
government. Having averted almost certain dis- 
aster a few years ago, the U.S. now has a valuabie 
and strategic asset in Southeast Asia. 117 


AS it turned out, the brogress was more apparent than 
real. The optimism prevailing in official quarters at this 
period was based too much on Surface appearances, A mere 
absence of crisis was not necessarily a sign of health; 
actually, it was 4 prelude to renewed disturbances ci more 
dangerous dimensions. 


Even as US leaders were congratulating the GVN anc 
themselves for a JOD well done, the Viet Cong were begin- 
ning to capitalize on the extensive preparations and care- 
ful plans they had made from 1957 to i959. After more than 
two years of tearing at the social, economic, and political 


116. Ibid. 


117. (S) DOD, "Report of Defense Dept to NSC: Status 
of the MAP as of 30 June 1959," 14 Aug 59, JMF 4060 
(14 Aug 59). 
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fabric of South Vietnam, Hanoi had apparently decided that 
it’ was ready. to overthrow the GVN and reunify North and 
South Vietnam under communist: rule. At Tay Ninh in January 
1960, the Viet Cong successfully attacked a regular South 
Vietnamese regimental command post. The Tay Ninh attack 
was an earnest of communist intentions and confirmation, in 
effect, that a new war had begun; but it was a war whose 
costs and consequences were and would remain unperceived 
for some time. 
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APPENDIX 
IHE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 
The deteriorating French position in Indochina in early 


1954 forced upon the United States consideration of a region- 
al security arrangement for Southeast Asia. The basic US 


aim for this area was to contain communist expansion, and at 


the beginning of 1954 NSC policy to implement this aim called 
for every effort to prevent France from ending the war in 
Indochina on terms inconsistent with US objectives. This 
included attempts to stiffen French resolve in Indochina as 
well as continued. US military assistance for French forces 
fighting there. But the decision of the Berlin Foreign 
Ministers meeting in February to include settlement of the 
Indochina question in the Geneva discussions, together with 
the early April decision by the US Government against direct 
intervention in Indochina, made it highly improbable that 
France would continue her military efforts. 


In commenting for the National security Council on ways 
to improve the French position in Indochina, the Joint Chiefs 


Of Staff recommended in January 1954 that the US Government 


re-examine national strategy toward Indochina, with a view to 
developing a collective effort in Southeast Asia to counter 
communism on a regional basis. During February and March the 
Situation in Indochina grew more alarming. The Viet Minh 
launched their assault on the exposed French position at 

Dien Bien Phu during the night of 13-14 March, capturing two 
French redoubts within two days, and on H} Aprii, the French 
Government put forth a "frantic and belated! request for US 
intervention. l 


The US decision to proceed with the formation of 4 
regional coalition in Southeast Asia was made during consider- 
ation of this appeal for cirect US intervention in Indochina. 
The National Security Council met on 6 April to consider the 


I. Unless otherwise stated ali information in the 
introductory section of this chapter is from (To) 70S Hist 
Div, History of the Indochina incident, 1940-1954, 

a ee cident, 1960-1954 


French request. The Council, nowever, postponed a decision 
an intervention and: focused, instead, on.a proposal for a 
Southeast Asian coalition. ‘Ticre was some belief that the 
2xistence of such’ an alliance would so.strengthen the West's 
posivion at the forthcoming Geneva Conference that inter- 
vention would become unnecessary. It was also believed 
inat, even should Indochina te lost to the free world, a 
coalition wouid increase the wolitical strength of the other 
noncommunist nations in Southeast. Asia. In the end, the 
Council directed US efforts prior to Geneva toward organizing 
an alliance composed initialiy of ten nations--the United 
Kingdom, France, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, the Philippines, and the United States. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff support of this position was 
evident in their views concerning US policy toward the Far 
Fast submitted. to the Secretary of Defense on 9 April 1954. 
They advised the Secretary that US policy should be directed 
toward developing the “purpose and capability" of the non- 
communist countries of the Far East to act collectively in 
opposing communism with the "eventual" establishment of a 
comprehensive regional security arrangement among these. 
noncommunist countries in association with the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and possibly France.” : 


The United States immediately sounded out its major 
allies to see if they would be willing to participate in an 
alliance as envisioned by the National Security Council. 
Secretary Dulles flew to Europe, conferring first with 
British Foreign Secretary Eden and. then French Foreign 
Minister Bidault. Secretaries Dulles and Eden agreed that 
iheir two countries were "ready to take part, with the other 
countries principally concerned, in an examination of the 
possibility of establishing a collective defense, within 
the framework of the Charter of the United Nations, to assure 
peace, security and freedom of Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific." Secretary Dulles obtained a similar commitment 
from Foreign Minister Bidault.- | | 


2. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "United States Strategy for 
Developing a Position of Military Strength in the Far East 
(NSC Action No. 1029-B)," 9 Apr 54 (derived from JCS 1776/452), 
GCS 383.21 Korea (3-19-45) sec 150. 

3. Joint Statements, SecState Dulles and Foreign Secretary 
Eden, 13 Apr 54; SecState Dulles and Foreign Minister Bidault, 
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Ihe Secretary of State returned to Washington convinced 
that the loss of Southeast Asia could be prevented "if the 
free nations having vital interests in the area are united 
in a determination to preserve peace and freedom in the area." 
But, scarcely had Mr. Dulles arrived home, when Britain 
hedged on her agreement, claiming that Commonwealth politics 
dictated the change in policy. The Colombo Powers, including 
Commonwealth members India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, were 
Scheduled to meet on 26 April, and Mr. Eden subsequently 
explained that it would be "most undesirable" for Britain to 
give any public indication of membership in a program for 
collective action until the conclusion of the Colombo Confer- 
ence. In addition, Mr. Eden felt: that establishment of a 
working group of the ten nations, not including the three 
Asian Commonwealth members, would produce criticism which 
would be “most unhelpful" at Geneva. The British. post- 
ponement of any consideration of å Southeast Asian coalition 
until the conclusion of the Colombo Conference dashed any 
chance for the establishment of an alliance prior to the 
Geneva Conference. 


Upon his return to Washington, after the first phase of 
the Geneva Conference, secretary Dulles again raised the 
possibility of a Southeast Asian alliance. He told a news 
conference on 25 May that the US position toward collective 
security in Southeast Asia had long been known, adding that 
the United States was prepared to participate in such an 
arrangement under the terms of the Vandenberg Resolution of 
June 1948--i.e., progressive development of regional collective 
arrangements ror individual and collective self-defense in 
accordance with the purposes, principles, and provisions cf 
the UN Charter. The United States was not prepared, Secretary 
Dulles said, to go to the defense of colonialism, put was 
going to go to the defense of La Der Uy. independence, and 
freedom. "We don't go alone," he concluded, "we go in where 
che other nations which have an important stake in the area 
recognize the peril as we do."5 


in June 1954, Prime Minister Churchill anda Foreign 
Secretary Eden traveled to Washington to meet with President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles. Ihe visit resulted ina 


4. Statement, SecState Dulles, 15 Apr 54, reproduced in 
Dept of State Bulietin, 26 Apr 54, p. 623. (TS) Msgs, Paris 
DULTE 3 to Actg SecState, 22 Apr 54; Geneva DULTE 7 to Actg 
secState, 26 Apr 54; State TEDUL 37 to Geneva, 6 Mar 54. 

2. News Conference, SecState, 25 May 54, reproduced in 
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British-US agreement to "press forward with plans for 
collective defense" in Southeast Asia regardless of the 
outcome of the Geneva Conference. Immediately after this 
meeting the two governments established a Joint Study Group 
on Southeast Asia in Washington. Under Secretary of State 
Walter Bedell Smith headed the US membership, which included 
OASD (TSA) representation but none from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


This Joint Study Group held six meetings during July 
and worked out draft provisions of a collective defense 
treaty for Southeast Asia. The conclusion of the Geneva 
Conference, with the signing of the-Agreements on Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia on 20 July 1954, gave increased impetus 
to the project.f ` 


During the course of the Study Group meetings, there 
was some disagreement between the two nations over member- 
ship of the proposed regional alliance, especially over the 
role of the Colombo Powers--India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia. British representatives believed that the 
cooperation of these nations was indispensible. The 
US Government, on the other hand, insisted that, if the 
treaty were made dependent upon the favorable attitude of 
the Colombo nations, it would be delayed indefinitely. To 
support its argument, the United States Government cited 
the denunciations by both India and Indonesia of a proposed 
treaty. Indian Prime Minister Nehru had, in fact, predicted 
that such a treaty would reverse the conciliatory trend 
of the Indochina settlement, adding that the proposed treaty 
would give protection to countries that did not want it. In 
the end, Pakistan alone among the Colombo nations agreed to 
participate in a conference to negotiate a Southeast Asian 
regional defense treaty. 


6. Joint Statement President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 


Churchill, 28 Jun 54, reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 
12 Jul 54, p. 49. (TS-GP 1) Robert J. Watson, The History of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1953-1954, vol. V, pp. 487-433. 

7. (TS) Report of the Jt US-UK Study Group on Southeast 
Asia, 17 Jui 54, Att to JCS 1992/360, 22 Jul 54, CCS 091 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 75. 

8. Ibid. (S) Dept of State, SEAP Special 2, "Summary of 
Meeting in Secretary's Office," 5 Aug 54; SEAP D-3 "UK 


Invitations to the Colombo Powers and Replies. . .3' 6 Aug 54; 
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ihe Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed and concurred, on 
13 August 1954, in the draft treaty prepared by the US-UK 
Joint Study Group. They considered it ‘satisfactory as a 
point of departure" for negotiation with representatives of 
the probable initial Slgnatories. They added that the 
developments at Geneva and in Indochina increased the 
urgency for a comprehensive US policy with respect to the Far 
kast region as a whole. Until the United States formulated 
such an overall policy, they said, it would be "severely" 
nandicapped in any negotiation of a collective defense arrange- 
ment in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific. Before the 
provisions of such a treaty could be finally drafted, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Stated, the United States must make 
"certain basic decisions” with respect to how far it was 
Willing to go, either in concert with certain noncommunist 
nations of the Far East or unilaterally, in opposing 
"further Communist accretions" in this area. 


In forwarding the JCS views on the draft. treaty to the 
Department of State, secretary of Defense Wilson stressed 
that it should be made clear that no US commitments were 
implied or intended to equip and maintain indigenous forces 
or to deploy US forces in such strength as to provide for an 
effective defense of all the national territory of each 
signatory. Military aid to the soutneast Asian pact members 
should be confined, secretary Wilson believed, to that l 
necessary to permit those nations to raise and maintain the 
military forces necessary to ensure internal SCCUTIUI 3 
provide a reasonably effective defense against attempted 
invasions, and instill national confidence, +5 


> On 20 August 1954, the Preside 
icy toward the Far East (NSC 5429 


r 
p changed situation resulting irom ine G & 
nference. The new policy included provision for negotiation 
@ southeast Asie security treaty with the United Kingdom, 
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armed attack on the treaty area; provide a possible legal 
basis for US attack on Communist China should it commit 
armed aggression endangering US "vital interest"; ensure 
that, in such an event, other nations would be obligated 

oy the terms of the treaty to support such US’ action; and 
avoid limitation of US freedom to use nuclear weapons with- 
out involving a US commitment.for local defense or for 
stationing US forces in Southeast Asia. 


Representatives of the United Kingdom, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States together with those of 
Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines--the only Asian 
nations willing to join a Southeast Asian regional alliance-- 
assembled in Manila on 6 September to draft a treaty. Al- 
though precluded by the Geneva Agreements from participation 
in military alliances, Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam 
favored having the treaty accord them collective guarantees.°. 
South Vietnam even requested permission to send observers to 
Manila. While the United States supported-this request, the United 
Kingdom and her Commonwealth partners, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan, considered that it would be inconsistent with 
the "understanding reached at Geneva," and the United States 
acceded to their view. 


A number of issues remained to be resolved at Manila. 
The United States desired to include Japan, Formosa, and 
South Korea in the Southeast Asia Pact, if not at the Manila 
Conference, then at a later date. The other parties to the 
treaty had made clear their opposition before the conference 
opened. New Zealand had pointed out that "if a contribution 
to South East Asian defense were to be sought from Japan, 
the reaction might well be damaging not only from the point 
or view of the Colombo countries but also from that of the 
Philippines, even assuming that public opinion in New Zealand 
and Australia could be induced to swallow it." Japan had no 


aac (TS) NSC 5429/2, 20 Aug 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
Sec öl. 

13. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs, 1954, 
pp. 257-258. (S) Msgs, State 750 to Saigon, 25 Aug 54; 
795, 27 Aug 54; 799, 27 Aug 54. (S) Msg, Manila SECTO 2 to 
State, 2 Sep 54, DA IN 82471, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 82. 
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regular military forces, and the United States already had 
bilateral treaties with Japan and South Korea. New Zealand 
saw no "overriding miiitary need at this time to have | 
substantial Formosan or Korean forces in SEATO. "14 


The treaty, as finally drafted, did not bar eventual 
admittance of Japan, Formosa, and South Korea, but any 
attempt to incorporate them in the treaty area would en- 
counter a number of built-in obstacles. The text of the 
document delimited a "treaty area" that excluded Korea, 
Formosa, and Japan, and since unanimous consent of all 
members was required to expand the treaty area, it appeared 
unlikely that those governments could be included in the 
foreseeable e 16t. 5 


A major issue, both at the Manila Conference and in the 
exchange of views preceding it, was the extent to which the 
United States would commit military strength to the treaty 
area. The answer to this question lay in the type of 
organization that was decided upon. The United States advo- 
cated an organization similar to that created by the 
Australia-New Zealand-United States (ANZUS) security pact. 
in ANZUS, military representatives of each nation were 
accredited to the political council to advise on military 
matters, to make recommendations to their respective Chiefs 
of Staff, and to transmit to the council recommendations 
approved by their respective Chiefs of Staff. The other 
members of the conference wanted an elaborate permanent 
organization patterned after NATO, with numerous committ es 
of specialists to develop combined regional military plans 
This type of structure would give the smaller countries 
Yorum in which they could express their views at any time 
it would also bind their own Military plans to those € 
United States and commit the United States to Specii ic 
courses of action in the event of aggression; but specific 
commitments were precisely what the United States Wished 
to avoid. 
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14. S ) Dept of State, SEAP D-4, "New Zealand Memoranda 
on 'SEATO'," 6 Aug 54, same file, sec 77A. 

15. (S) Memo, VADM A.C. Davis, DepASD(ISA) to SecDef, 
"Report on the Manila Conference," 14 Sep 54, same file, sec 
$2. (Hereafter cited as Report on the Manila Conference.) 

(S) Msg, State UNN to OSD, 31 Aug 54, DA IN 81950, same file. 

16. (S) Report of the Manila Conference.. (TS) Ltr, Seeder 
to SecState, 17 Aug 54, Encl to JCS 1992/383, 19 Aue 54. 

CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 81. 
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The NATO concept meant a combined command and staff, 
with integrated nationzl armies, trained and equipped 
through generous US assistance, and deployed for the defense 
of member states, Such a massive organization, ‘besides 
creating work for itself, would provide the treaty allies 
with an organ for pressuring the United States to undertake 


larger obligations than its global responsibilities permitted. 


By requiring continuous collaboration, it would reduce, with- 
out compensating military advantage, US ‘freedommodét aetionn 
in the employment of forces in the Far East. Moreover, it 
would give other countries of the treaty area power to veto 
the type and scope of strategic plans evolved.i? The NATO 
formula, finally, might conceivably carry the United States 
into a war Congress had not declared, a possibility that 
would hardly improve the treaty's chance of ratification by 
the Senate. No doubt, with_the recent bitter controversy 
over the Bricker Amendmentl°O fresh in his mind, Secretary of 
State Dulles observed that "it would be extremely unfortunate 
if Congressional debate were reopened regarding U.S. consti- 
tutional questions involving the Executive and Legislative 
branches, which could well result if the NATO formula were 
adopted." 1 


The members of the conference were thoroughly acquainted 
with the US viewpoint when the Manila meeting convened. Most 
of the nations were apparently resigned to accepting an ANZUS 
type of council that would meet periodically. Australia, 
nevertheless, made another attempt to moderate the US stand. 
The Australian delegation introduced an amendment to empower 


17. (S) Memo, VADM Davis to JCS, "Southeast Asian 
Collective Defense Organization," Encl to JCS 1992/361, 
23 July 54, same file, sec 76. (S) Ltr, R.B. Anderson, 
ActgSecDef to Robert Murphy, DepUSecState, 19 Aug 54, Encl 
to JCS 1992/385, 21 Aug 54, same file, sec 81. 

18. A constitutional amendment proposed by Senator 
John Bricker of Ohio in the spring of 1953 to limit the 
Executive Branch's treaty making powers. The proposed 
amendment would have given Congress the "power to regulate 
all Executive and other agreements" and required appropriate 
legislation before a treaty became."effective as internal 
law." In subsequent congressional debate, a number of 
revisions were suggested, but the Senate rejected the 
amendment and the various revisions in early 1954. 

19. (S) State Dept, SEAP D-28a, "UK Redraft of Article 
IV," 27 Aug 54,.CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 81. 
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the council] to establish "such subsidiary mcn ery ive May 
be necessary to achieve the military and other objectives of 
the Treaty.” This proposal, if adopted, would have committed 


me United States Lo participation in permanent machinery arid 
was therefore unacceptable to the United otates. Several days 
of deliberation by the working group brought about a compromise. 
The Australians agreed to delete the reference to “subsidiary 
machinery" and substitute in its place the concept of "consul- 
tation." The Joint Chiefs of Staff, by cable, approved this 
compromise, and the final text stated that "The council shall 
provide for consultation with regard to military and any other 
planning as the Situation obtaining in the treaty area may 

from time to time require." This wording was still loose 
enough to encourage the Australians to persist, and hardly two 
weeks after the Manila Conference adjourned they began pressing 
the United States to develop procedures for "consultation. "20 


Another issue that proved almost as divisive developed 
Over use, in the US draft of the treaty, of the phrase 
“Communist aggression" tc describe the menace the coalition 
was designed to combat. All of the conferees recognized that 
the treaty was aimed at communism, but only the US representa- 
tives wished to say so in the document itself. The British 
declared that "Communist aggression" was not subject to legal 
definition and was "needlessly provocative." Tn addition, they 
feared that it would prejudice the chances of eventually 
inducing the Colombo Powers to join. Pakistan backed the 
United Kingdom on this point. But the United States, wanting 
to avoid treaty forces being drawn into local COniTicts, 
insisted upon inciusion of the phrase. At the conference all 
seven nations lined up against the United States on the issue. 
The US delegation nonetheless ro used to- sicn a ctcreaty that 
Qid not recognize communism as the enemy in Southeasc Asia. 
Tne remaining delegations finally accepted a comoromise 
advanced by Secretary Dulles. "Communist aggression" was 
deleted from the text of the treaty, and for it was substi- 
tuted an "understanding" that us "recognition of the effect 
of aggression and armed attack" applied "only to communist 
aggression. "21 


Yet another problem, but one easily rescived, wes the 
provision of collective security guarantees to the former 

20. (S) Report on the Manila Conference. (S) Msgs, Manila 
SEATO 1 to OSD, 2 Sep 54, DA IN 82324; Manila SECTO 5 to State 
3 Sep 54, DA IN 82592; DEF 967212 to Manila, 3 Sep 54. Enel 


to JCS 1992/389, 3 Sep 54; CCS 092 Asia (6-25-43) sec 32, 

el. (S) Report on the Manila Conference. (S) Dept of 
State, SEAP D-13/1, "UK Gabinet Views Re Article IV, Southeast 
Asia Treaty," 28 Aug 54, same fiie; ‘sec 362, 
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french Associated States. The French delegation, determined 
bo pive Peking, no pretext Lor accusing the Manila powers of 
viojating the Geneva Ayreements, suggested that specific 
reference to the Associated States be omitted from the text 
of the document, proposing instead that the collective 
protection. of the signatories be extended to Cambodia, Laos, 
and South Vietnam in a separate annex. The other delegations 
accepted the French plan, and a protocol to this effect was 
affixed to the final treaty.¢e 


All of the members of the conference agreed that economic 
provisions had to be included in the treaty, mainly as an 
inducement to the Colombo nations to join at a later date. 

Of the members who would bear the burden of financing new 

- assistance programs--the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Australia--none appeared willing to make definite 
commitments. They agreed merely to "cooperate with one 
another in the further development of economic measures. "23 


With the various problems successfully solved, the Manila 
Conference signed the "Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty" (SEACDT) on 8 September 1954. The eight signatory 
nations declared that an attack upon one would be recognized 
as dangerous to the peace and safety of the others, and in 
such an event, each agreed to "act to meet the common danger 
in accordance with its constitutional processes." The 
signing states pledged to maintain and develop their capacity 
"tO resist armed attack and to prevent and counter subversive 

activities directed from without." If the territory, sover- 
eignty, or political independence of any member were threatened 
"in any way other than by armed attack," the parties would 
consult on the measures to be taken. The "treaty area" was 
defined as "the general area of Southeast Asia, including also 
the entire territories of the Asian Parties, and the general 
area of the Southwest Pacific not including the Pacific area 
north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north latitude." The SEACDT 
provided for a council to consider ways of implementing the 


22, (S) Report on the Manila Conference. 

= 23. 18 Dept of State, SEAP D-6, "UK Views on Economic 
Measures for Southeast Asia," 23 Aug 54; (S) SEAP D-6/1, 
"australian Memoire on SEATO," 23 Aug 54; (S) SEAP D-il, 
"French Proposals Re the Preamble and Article III," 26 Aug 54; 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 81. (S) Report-~-on the Manila 
Conference. S) Dept of State, SEAP D-9, "N.S. Position on 
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treaty, and as noted above, an accompanying protocol 
extended the treaty provisions relating to action in case 
of armed attack or other threat to Cambodia, Laos, and the 
Southern half of Vietnam. In a separate "Pacific Charter," 
Signed on the same day, the parties proclaimed their in- 
tention to resist any attempt "to subvert their freedom or 
to destroy their sovereignty or territorial integrity" and 
to cooperate in economic, social, and cultural matters,2 


The vagueness of the language constituted the real weak-. 
ness of the treaty. Specific action ‘to be taken in any 
given situation was not precisely defined, and it was doubt- 
ful that aggression would be met with an immediate, decisive, 
and united response,” In explaining this deficiency: to the 
Secretary of Defense, Vice Admiral A. C. Davis, Deputy 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs), 


pointed out that the United States had tried at Manila to 
attain goals that were not entirely compatible. It had wanted 


SHACDT to place the communists on notice that future aggression, 


by whatever means, would evoke collective counteraction. The 
mechanics of the treaty had, therefore, .to be such as to create 
a feoling of true Strength and unity among the participating 
countries. Yet this end had to-be attained without re- 
stricting US freedom of action in Asia, without Obligating the 


United States to military aid programs beyond its capabilities, 


and without impinging upon US constitutional limitations in a 
manner that might jeopardize ratification in the Senate. The 
document signed on 8 September 1954, thought Admiral Davis, 


was "in effect a reconciliation of these conflicting objectives," 


and left Southeast Asia "no better prepared than before to cope 
with communist aggression." 


Nevertheless, Admiral Davis emphasized, the treaty had 
several important benefits. It provided the nucieus for co- 
Ordinated defense against communism in Asia. It included 
features that might some day win over the neutralist nations. 
And at the same time, it expressed economic and political 
principles that gave the association a broader meaning than 
that encompassed by its purely military terms. In the final 
analysis, SEACDT represented more a psychological than a 
military asset to the regional defense of Southeast Asia.25 


24. Text of SEACDT and Pacific Charter, reproduced in 
Dept of State Bulletin, 20 Sep 54, pp. 393-396. 
25. (S) Report on the Manila Conference. 
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In the months following the Manila Conference, each 
Signatory nation reatified the Treaty and deposited the 
instruments of ratification at Manila. On 19 February 1955, 
the Pact was declared officially in force. To maintain the 
momentum achieved at the Manila Conference, the signatories 
had agreed on the desirability of getting on with organi- 
zgational matters as quickly as possible. Article V of the 
Treaty had called for the creation of a Council as the supreme 
organ of the alliance. Subsequently, the members decided that 
their foreign ministers should meet at Bangkok, Thailand, late 
in February 1955 to organize this Council and consider basic 
questions that would determine the future form of the Treaty. 


The most important question was that of devising methods 
to carry out the military provisions of the Pact. For the 
United States the answer to this question involved a funda- 
mental tenet of its military policy in the Pacific and Far 
East--retention of an uncommitted mobile striking force to 
meet military contingencies that might arise in the area. 


A Military Concept for Southeast Asia 


The United States, having assumed the leadership in 
promoting the Southeast Asian alliance, found itself caught 
between conflicting demands. If the members of the Pact, 
especially the Asian members, were to participate whole- 
heartedly in collective defense measures, they had to be 
convinced that the United States was prepared and determined 
to take military action in the case of an aggression in South- 
east Asia. Also, unless the communist rulers of’ China and 
North Vietnam were equally convinced of the US ability and 
willingness to take such action, the primary goal of the 
Treaty, to deter aggression, could not, probably, be achieved. 
At the same time, however, US armed forces were strictly 
limited by budgetary requirements, and the global responsi- 
bilities the United States had already assumed were badly 
straining available forces. Officials of the United States 
Government believed, therefore, that it was essential that US 
forces in the Pacific and Far East not be tied down to specific 
geographical commitments in Southeast Asia.. 


Underlining this conviction, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 8 October 19544 advised the Secretary of Defense that "the 
requirement for U.S. freedom of action . . . had been inten- 
sified by the terms of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. U.S. commitments to Formosa, Japan and Korea, which 
nations have been excluded from the treaty, make it imperative 
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that the United States not be restricted by Vorce commit- 
ments in the . . . treaty area." And the Secretary of 
State, explaining the Manila Pact to the President on 

e November, stated that "the responsibilities of the United 
States are so vast and farflung that we believe we would 
serve best not by earmarking forces for particular areas of 
the Far East but by developing the deterrent of ‘mobile 
striking power plus strategically placed reserves. "06 This 
general principle had often been Stated by US officials. It 
was well known in the capitals of the countries allied under 
the Southeast Asia Pact, and had been widely publicized. 


Early in January 1955, with the Bangkok meeting approach- 
ing, the Secretary of State asked the Department of Defense 
to explain how the United States Should respond to another war 
in Southeast Asia. Deputy Secretary of Defense Anderson 
Submitted Secretary Dulles'! request to the Joint Chiefs of 
staff, and asked them to recommend a "Concept and Plans for 
the Implementation, if Necessary, of Article IV, l, of the. 
Manila Pact." This concept, he Said, should provide for a | 
deterrent to overt aggression against Southeast Asian countries 
that the United States could realistically apply and: that the 
other SEATO powers would find acceptable enough to warrant 
their support. The deterrent should not only demonstrate 
unmistakably US intent ana Capacity to inflict damage on the 
aggressor, but should be susceptible to application through 
US military action with at least token participation by 
other members of the Pact. Appropriate plans should be 
developed on the basis that general war would not result from 
a local conflict unless the aggressor state chose to widen 
hostilities. Finally, Mr. Anderson asked that tne concept be 
worked out under alternate assumptions that use of atomic 


weapons would be permitted or that their use "cannot be 
assured. "27 


The request for such a concept caused sericus cdisagree- 
ment in the military establishment, for the Services could 
not agree among themselves on how best to create an effective 
deterrent. The conflicting views stemmed from one basic 
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26. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Military Consultation under 


the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty," 8 Oct 54 (derived 
from JCS 1992/400), ‘CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 84. (TS) Encl B 
to JCS 1992/446, 3 Feb 55, CCS 092 Asia (0-25-48)(2) sec 4. 

27. (TS) Memo, DepSecDef to JCS, © Jan 55, Enci to JCs 
1992/433, 7 Jan 55, same file, sec l. 


issue: should the United States be prepared to enter any 
renewed hostilities in Southeast Asia with all elements of 
its armed forces, inciuding ground troops, or should US 
participation be limited only to naval and air action? 


The Services agreed that the conduct of US policy in 
Southeast Asia had not provided the foundation on which to 
build a truly effective deterrent. Neither the communists | 
nor the signatories of the Manila Pact had been given any ; \ 
reason to believe that the United States had the means or 
the intention to block communist expansion into Southeast 
Asia. ~As a result, a deterrent could not be created unless 
the. communists were confronted with "demonstrable certainty” 
that either overt aggression or indigenous rebellion sup- 
ported by China would trigger instant and effective counter- 
action by the United States. 
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The Chief of Staff, US Army, held that "demonstrable 
certainty" of the capability and intent of the United States 
to react to either direct or indirect aggression could not 
be achieved without making specific military commitments to 
the Treaty area. If either form of communist aggression were 
to be countered, he reasoned,the enemy had to be defeated on 
the ground in the area of attack. This meant US ground 
troops fighting alongside armies of other Pact members on 
the mainland of Southeast Asia, and supported by US air and 
naval action against the attacking forces as well as against 
supply lines in and from China. The Army position, there- 
fore, was that a balanced mobile striking force, composed of 
land, air, and naval elements, ought to be positioned in the 
Philippines and earmarked for Southeast Asia. If this force 
failed to deter aggression,, it could be employed in Southeast 
Asia against aggressor forces. 


aias: 


Qpposed to this position, the Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps held that US participation in the event of war in South- 
east Asia should be confined to air and naval action. In the 
initial stage of hostilities, the US contribution at the 
point of contact would be limited to that necessary to help 
local forces. The principal US effort, however, would be 
concentrated on air and naval action against facilities in 
China used to support the aggressors. Ifa. prolonged .local 
conflict developed, additional US forces, including ground 
troops, might be deployed to the point of contact. But if 
general war developed, emergency war plans would be put 
into execution and the main effort shifted to those areas of 
the world considered strategically more important. 
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ne question was argued at length among the services, 
with each side accepting some compromise of their initial 
positions in an attempt to reach agreement. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff twice provided guidance, and in the end an 
agreed position was endorsed on 11 February.2 


The concept approved by the Joint Chiefs of Starf 
rejected the Army position that forces should be earmarked 
for Southeast Asia. The concept for application of Us 
military power under the Manila Pact, said the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, should be to deter or counter aggression by being 
ready to react promptly with attacks "by the most effective 
combination of US armed forces against the military nower 
ol the aggressor," ‘They.explained thal. these attacks would 
be launched against targets within the aggressor country, 
but only against military objectives directly supporting the 
aggressor action. Atomic weapons would be used On tnese 
targets as well as on targets in the immediate area oř attack. 
If authority for such use were withheld, the concept would 
still remain valid. But this denial would prevent the most 
effective employment of US Forces, and as a result require 
larger forces than the United States might feel justified in 
committing. 


in addition to this central thesis, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended five subsidiary courses of action: 
(1) continued development of combat -effective indigenous 
forces, with their structure and training mutually coordinated 
to develop local leadership and prestige, and with improved 
capabilities to create a cohesive Lighting, force throurh 
integration of their operations with adjacent indigenous 
forces and with support by operations of iorces of other 
Manila Pact members; (2) encouragement of other Manila Paci 
countries to maintein forces in readiness tO counter 
aggression; (3) discussion, in general terms, Of unilateral 
military plans by the military representatives to the council 
to the extent necessary to insure maximum participation and co- 


operation by other memper nations, but net to the extent taat Us 
strategic plans or the availability of US forces for impie- 
menting such plans might be revealed: (L) periodie visits 
by US forces into the area as demonstrations of Leno. anG 
for joint and combined training exercises: (5) availability 
eb. (TS) JCS 1992/422, 25 Jan 55; (TS) Memo, CMC to 
JCS, “Concept and Plans for tne implementation, if NeCeS sary « 
of Article IV, 1, of the Manila Pact," 27 Jan 55; same file, 
sec 3. E 958/232/D, 31 Jan 55: JCS 1992/446, 3 Feb 
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of appropriate mechanisms for the employment of US forces in 
support of friendly indigenous forces in the general area.29 


Admirar- Radford, briefing the Secretary of State on the 
concept, went into greater detail on what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had in mind. If the Chinese attacked Southeast 
Asia, he said, the US response would be chiefly against the 
Chinese mainland. Land and. carrier based air forces would 
strike air fields, supply depots, and communications lines. 
in South China, To support’ these operations, Chinese Nation- 
alist troops, assisted by US air and naval units. might 
invade’ the mainland in the vicinity of the Formosa Straits, 
or they might land on Hainan Island or the Straits, or the 
Liuchow Peninsula:~ If desirable; another front could be © 
opened in Korea. Thus, the Chinese communists would find © 
themselves engaged on so many fronts close to home that their 
effort in Southeast Asia would be seriously compromised. The 
Admiral believed that the same strategy of air and naval 
action against the enemy logistical complex would be equally 
valid if the Viet Minh instead of the Chinese communists 
launched an invasion. 


When Secretary Dulles mentioned that the decision to 
use nuclear weapons might be politically difficult to take, 
Admiral Radford stated unequivocally that the concept was 
predicated upon the selective use of such weapons. If 
approval were withheld, the whole question of US involvement 
would have to be reexamined. In fact, -unless nuclear.weapons 
were used, the United States probably could not cope with the 
situation employing only the available forces. : 


The International Working Group 


The position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the 
United States could not afford to sacrifice its freedom of 


29, (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Concept and Plans for the 
Implementation, If Necessary, of Article IV, 1, of the Manila 
one 11 Feb 55 (derived from JCS 1992/448), same file, 
sec 4, 

30. (TS) Memo for Record by RADM G.W. Anderson, "Concept 
and Plans for the Implementation, If Necessary of Article 
IV, l, of the Manila Pact," 15 Feb 55. 
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action in the Far East by committing forces to SEATO, was 
unpalatable to the other members of the Pact, especially to 
the Asians. The countries of Southeast Asia were naturally 
concerned primarily with their own region, and they sought 
assurance that they would be defended on the ground in South- 
east Asia. Counteraction elsewhere might win the war in the 
long run, but this would be small consolation if Southeast 
Asia were overrun in the meantime. What they wanted, there- 
fore, were specific US commitments and a combined planning 
organization to tie US military plans Securely to those of 

the other members of the Pact. They persisted in the belief 
that the United States would, in the end, engage its resources 
in a SEATO patterned after NATO. Tn fact, within three weeks 
after the conclusion of the Manila Conference, Australia 
requested the views of the United States on military machinery 
to be set up under the Pact.3l 


This was the central issue when an international Working 
Group, composed of representatives of the Manila powers, met 
in Washington during December 1954 and January 1955 to prepare 
for the SEATO conference to be held in Bangkok in February. 
Discussions soon assumed a broader framework than the United 
states had contemplated, for the Asian nations wanted the 
alliance to establish permanent agencies, especially machinery 
that would involve the United States in combined military 
planning for the defense of Southeast Asia. 


The Philippine representative was particularly vocal in 
expressing the Asian viewpoint. He argued insistently that 
not only must genuine Strength be created in the Treaty area, 
but that this strength must be manifest. He proposed, 
repeatedly, the organization of a standing military committee, 
both to handle military affairs connected with the Pact and 
to deal with antisubversive activities. 


The US Delegate, Counselor of the Department of State, 
Douglas MacArthur II, replied that the United States was 
opposed to creating machinery Simply for the sake of 
machinery. The ANZUS formule, with military advisers to the 
members of the council meeting periodically, would suffice. 
The United States was also Opposed to drafting a directive 
that would in advance dictate to the military advisers any 
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any organizational machinery. This should be left to their 
own deliberations. The Philippine Military Adviser, if he 
desired, could propose permanent organization at the first 
méeting of the military advisers. Mr. MacArthur eventually 
woo the support of the other delegates for this approach, 
and the problem was deferred. As for antisubversive activi- 
ties, the United States felt that these should be the 
responsibility of each national government, although the 
members should assist each other unilaterally. Such assist- 


ance might, for example, take the form of political action 
and the exchange of information. 32 


| The deep-rooted desire of the Asian members of SEATO for 
permanent organization also “manifested itself in the economic 
field. Pakistan, strongly backed by Thailand and the Philip- 
pines, pointed out that membership in the Treaty, particularly 
for the Asian members, would impose new strains on the 
national economies; they proposed that a special section be 
set up under the council to deal with this matter. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Australia admitted the validi- 
ty of this argument. They were reluctant, however, to approve 
anything that might disturb such existing aid programs as the 
Colombo Plan and the bilateral arrangements between the United 
States and its Asian allies. 


Despite differences of opinion, the representatives to 
the International Working Group reached agreement on a 
number of concrete recommendations to the Council. They — 
agreed on an agenda for the Bangkok Conference and on organ- 
ization and procedures cf the SEATO Council. Probably more 
important from the US viewpoint, they adopted the ANZUS 


3 Dept of State, Minutes of Mtg, "Manila Pact 
Working Group," 28 Dec 54; Dept of State, Memo of Conver- 
sation, "Military Arrangements Under the Manila Pact," 6 Jan 
55; CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) see 1. (S) Dept of State, 
Minutes of Mtg, "Manila Pact Working Group," 6 Jan 55; Dept 
of State, MP(IWG)D-2/1, 6 Jan 55; MP(IWG)D-2b, 18 Jan 55; 
Dept of State, Minutes of Mtg, "Manila Pact Representatives," 
13 Jan 55; Dept of State, MP(IWG)D-4/3, 26. Jan 55, same file, 
BP pt l. 

33. (S) Dept of State, MP(IWG)D-5, 21 Jan 55; (S) Dept of 
State, Minutes of Mtg, "Manila Pact Representatives, 21 Jan 
55; (C) 2 Feb 55; 4 Feb 55; same file. = 
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system of military advisers, although the Asian members 
clearly hoped eventually to buttress the advisers with perma- 
nent committees. Sooner or later, the United States would 
have to meet this issue decisively. 


The Bangkok Conference: 23-25 February 1955 


The Working Group had charted a course for the foreign 
ministers to follow: at Bangkok, and the ministers' deliber- 
ations, for the most part, were concerned with the recommen- 
dations of the Working Group. At Bangkok, SEATO began to 
take shape. The supreme organ, as specified by the Treaty, 
was to be the-Council, composed of. the foreign ministers of 
the signatory powers, or their representatives. Because the 
Council would normally meet only once a year, some means of 
continuous coordination seemed necessary. The conferees 
decided, therefore, upon a system of council representatives, 
whose headquarters would be in Bangkok, and who would be sup- _ 
ported by a permanent secretariat. Directly subordinate to 
the council representatives were three ad hoc subcommittees, 
one to deal with economic matters, one to deal with infor- 
mation, culture, and labor, and a third to deal with counter- 
Subversion. The military advisers to the council members, 
who were not subordinated to the council representatives, were 
left to work out their own organization, 34 l 

Early in the conrerence, the Department of Defense 
delegation sensed that the Asian representatives were pre- 
paring to bring pressure on the United States for delinite 
commitment of forces and a NATO type of military organization. 
To check this pressure, the Defense representative advised the 
secretary of State both to take the initiative in proposing a 
meeting of the military advisers during the Bangkok sessions, 
and to make a forceful statement of US intentions concerning 
the military aspects of the Treaty. Secretary Dulles agreed. 
During the first ciosed session, he outlined in detail for 
the delegates the composition of US armed forces stationed 
in the Pacific and Far East. Emphasizing the interdependence 
of Southeast Asia and other regions of the Far East, the 


pt of State Bulletin, 7 Mar 55, pp. 371-374. The 
United States Ambassador to Thailand was subsequently aGesig- 
nated Council Representative in addition to his other duties. 
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Secretary of State declared: "It is much better to have 
mobile power which is capable of being used whenever circum- 
stances require it . . . than having the force. committed, in 
segments, to various areas." The Asian delegates apparently 
found Secretary Dulles! statement so compelling that they did 
not try to force the issue. 3) 


The delegates also accepted the Secretary of State's 
proposal that the military advisers meet in separate sessions. 
The military advisers first meeting was held on 24 February 
and dealt*mainly with organizational matters. The delegates 
agreed that the SEATO military organization would consist 
of a group of staff planners and a military liaison group, in 
addition to the advisers: ~The function of the staff planners 
would be to meet in advance of the twice-yearly conferences 
of the advisers to prepare agenda and formulate recommendations 
on any subject their superiors wished to discuss. The military 
liaison group was to be established in Bangkok as soon as 
possible to "provide point of contact between military 
advisers and between military advisers and the Council." Its 
members would be military officers, normally Service attaches, 
serving on the staffs of the council representatives. 


The Philippine military adviser attempted to inject the 
question of a "permanent planners group" into the discussions. 
The other advisers, however, persuaded him that this was a 
topic more properly suited to discussion by the staff plan- 
ners. In the assignment of position papers for the first 
staff planners conference, the Philippines were given respon- 
sibility for preparing an "Examination into methods of creat- 
ing a possible future permanent organizational structure." 


To demonstrate that the United States sincerely wanted 
to implement the Manila Treaty as soon as possible, Admiral 
Felix Stump, who had been designated the US military adviser, 
in addition to his duties as CINCPAC, took the initiative in 
proposing an early meeting of the staff planners and military 
advisers. The conferees agreed to schedule the first staff 


——— 35, (8S) Msg, Bangkok SECTO 15 to State, 24 Feb 55, 


CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) see 5. (S) Memo, VADM Davis to 
SecA, et al., "Department of Defense Contribution to and 
Participation in the Bangkok Conference," 29 Mar 55, same 
file, sec 6. 
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planners meeting during April, to.be followed ae. May or June 
by the first meeting of the military advisers. 


Despite the atmosphere of cordiality and unanimity at 
Bangkok, the Asians still had reservations about the future 
effectiveness of the Pact. Moreover, nations which were 
opposed to SEATO were actively recruiting adherents and 
gaining increased attention in Asia and other continents. 

At the time of the Bangkok Conference, India's Prime Minister 
Nehru declared that the Southeast Asia Pact actually increased 
rather than diminished tension and thereby lessened the | 
security of its members. The principal thesis of the neutral- 
ists was that the white man's colonialism, not communism, was 
the chief enemy. They hoped, with this thesis, to challenge 
SEATO, and the principle on which it was founded, at the 
Afro-Asian conference, scheduled to be held in Bandung, 
Indonesia, in April 1955. l 


The Bandung Conference: 18-24 April 1955 


Western diplomats feared that Bandung would produce a 
coliection of platitudes easily interpreted as endorsement 
of procummunist or neutralist principies, but their fears 
were only partialiy realized. The delegates from twenty-nine 
African and Asian countries represented every shade of politi- 
cal philosophy, but they had in common a fierce independence 
directed as much against Asian as European domination. The 
Indian Prime Minister assumee the role of leader of the- “con- 
ference and attempted forcefully, to „persuade the delegates to 
accept his views. When his efforts faited to gain a con- 
sensus, Prime Minister Nehru betrayed anger. His failure 
and his display of temper diminished his prestige and influ- 
COG; 


Shortly before Bandung, Prime Minister Nehru had charged 
that the Manila Pact and the Bangkok Conference had "upset 
any possibility of peace--as weil as stability--in the Indo- 
chinese area." And during the conference, he asserted: "T 


36. (S) Memo, VADM Davis to SecA, et al., "Department of 
ee. Contribution to and Participation in the Bangkok 
Conference, 29 Mar 55, same file. (S) Msg, Bangkok SECTO 29 
to State, 24 Feb 55, DA IN 121333, same file, sec 5. 
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would consider it to be an intolerable humiliation for any 
sian or African country to degrade itself as a camp follower 
of one side or the other." In effect, Prime Minister Nehru 
calling the Asian members of SEATO "camp followers." General 
Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines, vigorously defended the 
Pact. Condemning "starry eyed visionaries dreaming Utopian 
dreams," General Romulo gave a penetrating analysis of the 
nature of the communist threat. He then explained in detail 
the provisions of the Southeast Asia Treaty, emphasizing its 
nonaggressive character, and attempting point by point to 
refute: Prime Minister Nehru's allegations.3 


Even more effective-from- the standpoint of the West was 
the denunciation of communism by Ceylon's Sir John Kotelawala. 
Sir John, Prime Minister of an avowedly neutralist country 
that generally followed Prime Minister Nehru's lead in inter- 
national politics, denounced the form of imperialism practiced 
by the communists and called for the Afro-Asians to be equally 
positive and unanimous in declaring their opposition to all 
forms of colonialism. 3 


Together with pro-Western speeches by Turkish and Iraqi 
leaders, General Romulo and Prime Minister Kotelawala made 
their influence felt in the final communique, and the West 
fared much better than it had hoped. On the other hand, 

Chou En-lai, Premier of Communist China, by his affability 

and apparent willingness to compromise, had made a favorable 
impression on Asians and Africans alike. Bandung created a 
climate in which neutralism exerted stronger attraction than 
ever for both the committed and uncommitted states. In so 
doing, Bandung. had its effect on SEATO. The uncommitted states 
were now less likely to join the Pact, and committed states 
grew bolder in demanding more substance to SEATO in return for 
their continued participation. 


Setting Up Machinery 


While the Asians and Africans were conferring at Bandung, 
the SEATO staff planners convened at Baguio, in the Philippines, 
to lay the groundwork for’ the meeting of military advisers to 


237. NY Times, 23 Apr 55, p. 2.. Washington Post, l Apr 55: 
(U) "General Carlos P. Romulo's Speech,” Encl 5 to (S) Memo, 
ExecO, OCB to OCB, "Bandung Conference of April 1955," 12 May 
55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48): (2) BP pt 1. 
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be neld in Bangkok during the summer. The question of 
permanent organization was stiil a live issue. The Philip- 


pines, in fact, proposed that. a permanent military working . 


body, headed by a chairman with a combined staff, be 
organized immediately. The Urited States, perceiving that 
compromise was essential if a. open split. was to be avoided, 


backed a plan for creating a mall permanent secretariat to 
nerve as a Clearing, house and "ede oe center tor SEATO 
business. Other, and more vivai, questions would, however, 


ug dealt with by ad hoc subcomnittees: for example, strategic 
Stimates relating to the def'-ise of Southeast Asia against 

ie and covert communist agzression, and problems such as 

logistics. communications, anu intelligence common to the a 

nations of the Treaty area. oa ee 


Admiral Stump believed tiat the United States, by agree- 
ing to this arrangement, had temporarily headed off any 
cetermined insistence on a covnined permanent planning oi 
He asked the Joint Chiefs of Ctaff to authorize nim to giv 
US approval to the secretaria: when the advisers met in 
Bangkok. Although the Chief =° Staff, Army, protested thet 
the secretariat portended a larger and more authoritativ 
organization, the Joint Chiefs of Staff interposed no ob 
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cC the proposai. They made clear, however, that they would 

mou agree to.the evolution of this body into a standing group 
tne military advisers, meeting at Bangkok in July, approved tne 
OStablishment of u small secretariat that would function under 


the authority of the military liaison froup.19 


Despite Admiral Stump's prediction that the secretaria 
Wouic satisfy the Asians for tne time being, it beceme more 
and more evident througnout the remainder of 1955 that further 

go. ChS ) Bet, Mis tame Start Plenhers Cor erence, Ses ne 
coe. Aea COLLECTING. Dete tse reac), BACCO. Pilue Peer levay 
i955, same iile, Hereartter cited és Baguio Starr mlenners 
Report. (TS) Record of Procedures and Decisions Reached at 
the Military Advisers Meeting at Bangkok on 6-8 Juiv 1955, 
canis: 7 eG. BP PE gy te eees Ges Cated ES4banenon a ieee 
Cartero Hepert. (oJ Mos CENGPAC to ONO. IONTZ Mee aj: 
NS S Sec oe. (TS) Momo. CA to JO e Nonon oa 
Prenners Conference, S2å2DT-âpril-May 1955,0 2 Jun 55, šits 
iile, sec 9. (TS) JCS 1992/464, 24 May 55, same file. 
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COMP -ioc was necessary. Thic was true not only in the 
*iiistary field, but in all aciivities under the Pact. 
u. nad aéinonstrated that the Asians were Waiting for 

--. ited Svates to prove it- good intentions, and this 
ic tcful waiting was generally reflected in the Southeast 
Asian press. During a meetinc of the council representatives 
in August, the US member obse-veg "A perceptible anxiety and 
Poo aO 4. <: < concerning tne future development and 
e:fcctiveness of SEACDT unles: substantial progress in Treaty 
activities can be achieved. "S : 


ss ṣ the morale o er 
Sian members was rapidly deterior ing because of the utter 
lack of accomplishment’ öf SEATS and the allegedly high- | ; 
handed manner in which the Uni-wed States was running it. , ff 
she Philippines s-emed to have a treaty with i 
INCPAC instead of with the United States. Admiral Stump 
labeled this report a gross exaggeration but one that nonethe- 
less probably represented the vhinking of at least a segment 
of Philippine military leaders. Ever Thailand, one of the 
United States'staunchest allies in the Far East, was apparently 
feeling the attraction of neutralism. In November, the US 
Embassy in Bangkok reported that any sign of reduced US support 
of SEATO or the Thai deferse program would probably encourage 
tne Thai Government to deveiop an openly neutralist position. 
And Pakistan, dissatisfied with the ad hoc arrangements for 
conducting tne business of the Treaty, made known its desire 
for a "large-scale central SEATO organization at least on 
the civilian side. "41 


The Asian atiitude became quite evident at the second 
nteif planners conference, held at Pearl Harbor in November. 
the Department of Defense oaserver at the conierence was 
especially impressed with the fact that the Asians were iosing 
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"substance" to the treaty Org+iiization. He repeated this | 
. view..in-conferences_with <Admival-.Radford and other Defense IDT Ts 


SONS EEN RR ot pees x ; 
interest in the Treaty because the United States would not 
"provide more definitive military substance" to SEATO. He . 
feared that the United States would have to assent to the 
concept.of a permanent staff vufeganization and possible 
participation in combined planning. Otherwise, the objectives 
sought by the United States in promoting the Pact in the first 


place could not be attained.42 


The Department of State, oo, was beginning to see that 
the United States would have o make substantial concessions 3 
or watch SEATO fall apart.’ Ai an ANZUS Council Meeting, l 
held ain Washington in September, Secretary of State Dulles 
had emphasized the necessity cr finding means of adding more: 


` 
-~ 


leaders. It was Secretary: Dulles! view that the best oppor= 
tunity for the United States to breathe life into SEATO lay- 


in the field of countersubversion.43 ae 


By September 1955, it became apparent that the two SEATO 


organizations designed’ to cope with” subvérsion in Southeast “70 


Asia were inefficient and confused. The separate military and 
Civil committees dealing with subversion had found the | 
military and civil aspects of ‘he problem so interrelated that 
it only increased the confusion to try to separate them. p 
Almost all of the SEATO members favored a merger of the 7 
Civilian and military committees. The Philippines, the United 
Kingdom, and Australia went evon further. They advocated the- 
creation of a permanent Clvil-wmilitary standing group to f 
direct SEATO's battle against communist subversion. The United 
States, in keeping with its uniform policy on SEATO machinery, 
Opposed a standing group. 


2. (TS) Memo, Din OFMA to ASD(ISA), "Report on the SEATO 
Military Staff Planners! Conference, Pearl Harbor, T.H., l-15 
Nov 1955," 1 Dec 55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 15. 

43. (S) Dept of State, TAN-MC-1, 30 Dep 554 CCS Bor 

2-18-51) sec 4. (S) JIC 279/75/D, 10 Nov 55, CCS 092 Asia 
eee (2). sec 25, 

44, E Baguio Staff Planners Report. (TS) Bangkok 
Military Advisers Report. (TS) Rpt, Southeast Asia Coilective 
Defense Treaty, Military Staff Planners Conference, Military 
Anti-Subversion Committee, Manila, P.I., Sep 55, 092 Asia f 
(6-25-48) (2) BP pt 3. (TS) Msgs, CINCPAC to CNO, O90057Z Sep 
295: CINCPAC to JCS; 122017 Sep 55; same file, sec 12. (TS) 
Memo, GEN G.B. Erskine, USMC, DirOSpOpns te DepSecref 
"Meeting of the southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
(SEACDT) Counter-Subversion Committee," 3 Oct 55. (TS) 
Philippine Position Paper, MPSPG(E) (55) Baguio, 
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erom the viewpoint of Che United States other To o , 

Nie? IO or Sie: ee! ter DOW lieth... it: SEATO became 
aore uilrectiy involved in the operational phases of counbepr- 
subversion, the. bilateral arrangements between bhe United 
‘Gtates and its allies would be endangered, and the functlons 
of several other US agencies dealing with countersubversion 
greatly complicated. Entrusting such functions to SEATO 
mignt also jeopardize the division of responsibility for 
intelligence and espionage among the Departments of Defense, 
Central Intelligence Agency, and other agencies. Therefore, 
the.United States, while favoring an expanded countersubversive 
effort and a unified civil-military approach, wished to confine 
countersubversive activities to exchange of information through 
a SEATO agency meeting periodically .45 Yet there obviously 
existed a need to shore up Asian confidence in SEATO and to 
increase its activity and efficiency. 


On 17 October the Director of Central Intelligence, 

Mr. Allen Dulles, circulated a proposal to the Secretaries of 
State and Defense and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Stats 5 
for converting the civilian committee to combat communist 
subversion into a permanent organization, merging it witn the 
Military antisubversion committee, and supporting it with a 
permanent research center. Commenting on the CIA plan. Admiral 
Stump advised the Chief of Naval Operations that the "form- 
ation of some sort of permanent SEATO staff organization may 
be inevitable." The United States, he. added, might have to 
"vield:on this point or find itself in no position to refute 
'paper tiger! charges.” 

"Military Participation in Combatting Communist Subversion," 
in Baguio Staff Planners Report. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO 
090057Z Sep 55, CCS 092 Asia a (2) sec 12. (S) Msg, 
JCS 988444 to CINCPAC, 13 Sep 55, same file. (C) Msg, Bangkok 
1413 to State, 18 Nov 55, same file, sec 15. 

45. (TS) Msg, JCS 988087 to CINCPAC, T Sep 55 (derived 
from JCS 1992/4783, same file, sec 11. (TS) Memo, Erskine to 
DepSecDef, "Meeting of the Southeast Asia Collective Derense 
Treaty (SEACDT) Counter-Subversion Committee," 3 Oct 55. 


46. (TS) Ltr, DCI to CJCS, 17 Oct 55, Encl to JCS 1992/493, 
45 Oct 55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 14. (TS) Memos, 
Erskine to CJCS, 13 and 17 Oct 55, Encls A and B to ICS 1992/ 
494, 25 Oct 55, same file. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 2302112 
Nov 55, same file, sec 15. 
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. In keeping with the emerging policy of strengthening 
SEATO, the Joint Chiefs of Sta f, although disagreeing with 
the specifics of Mr. Allen Duites! proposal, endorsed the 
general principle. "The need for more substance to SEATO 
through permanent staff structure extends to all SEATO 
activities," they said. 


A permanent executive working group should, 
therefore, be establishe^“^ under the Council to 
be responsive to the neecs of both the Council © 
. Representatives and the. m|mılitary Advisors. The 
"development now of a per-anent staff structure 

~ for the coordination of zsuntersubversive 
activities would probably be the first of a 
series of-proposals—for ccher- permanent organiza- 
tion. This could lead ts the piecemeal develop- 
ment of permanent SEATO staff structure that 
would become unwieldy arc cumbersome. LG. aes 
therefore, preferable to develop the permanent 
structure at the top inizially. 


x6 Ine Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend 
that a high level executive working group with a 
permanent secretariat be established under the ` 
Council, outside the SEATO Committee to Combat 
Communist Subversion (CCCS), to coordinate the 
work of the technical committees in the Tight 
against Communist subversion.47 | 


Concurrently, the United States was also giving serious 
consideration to relaxing its opposition to a permanent 
military planning staff. This problem, the Department of 
State believed, would probably come to a head at the next 
council meeting, which was to be held at Karachi, West 
Pakistan, in March 1956. At the request of the Department 
of State, Admirai Stump's views, both on a permanent military 
staff and a permanent council, were solicited. 


7. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Recommendations for 
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Broadening the Scope of the SEATO Committee on Counter- 
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file, sec 17. 
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-itb SEATO, Admiral Stump was not convirctà that a permanent 
council and military staff shouid be created for the time 
being. In his view, reasons that had prompted the United 
States to cppose such an organization were still valid, and 
the ad hoc arrangements were working satisfactorily. Never- 
theless, CINCPAC believed that, if political expediency 

forced a change in the US position, the permanent organization 
should. be developed within a framework acceptable to the 
United=States. He accordingly proposed a plan that provided 
forsevolution of existing ad hoc agencies into permanent 
agencies. However, this plan was to.be foo only if 
"political pressures made. it- necessary. "48 care 


Although he admitted the widespread Asian dissatisfaction | f 


the Chief-of. Naval Operations endorsed CINCPAC's recommen- 

dations, and enlarged upon the reasons why the United States 

should not allow itself to become involved in a permanent | 
staff system. The Asian allies, Admiral Burke explained, | aise 
were themselves unable to commit forces to SEATO or to provide 

competent personnel for high-level chairmanships. The Chief 

of Naval Operations asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 

approve CINCPAC's concept and recommend to the Secretary of 

Defense that it be adopted as the US position in the event l 
that establishment of a permanent organization became a E | 
matter of political necessity. 


Passing these views on to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a [ 


The Chief of Staff, Army, disagreed; he believed that EE a" 
Admiral Burke's proposal did not adequately reflect either | 

the current international political and psychological situ- 

ation or the events that had taken place since the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff formulated the basic US military position on. | 

SEATO in February 1955. He recommended, therefore, that the 

problem be restudied with a view to revising the basic k 
position. The Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred in General | 
Taylor's proposal.50 l 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff again discussed the problem on 
21 February 1956. From a strictly military viewpoint, they 
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reasoned, their original conceit governing US participation 
in SEATO remaincd valid. But. because of increasing pressure 
exerted by Asian allies for a permanent planning staff, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed hat their previous decision 
Should be reversed. They stated: 


£ 
é 


U.S. commitments elsewhere in the Pacific 
still require that no U.:. forces be earmarked 
for SEATO. While this f#::t prevents agreed 
combined plans, it does not prevent a small 
permanent SEATO. military staff from participating 
an combined planning studies where commitments of 

= forces is not involved. <f a permanent SEATO 
military planning staff is inevitable, the U.S. 
might .gain.by. proposing. now the type of organi- . ee 
zation it desires and, titereby, not only be able 
to direct the development of the organization 
along the lines desired cut, also by this 
positive approach, to add "substance" to SEATO. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff added, however, that "Inasmuch as 
the requirement for a permanent organization stems from 
political and psychological reasons, the minimum possible 
military effort should be expended." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary 
of Defense that, at the Council meeting in Karachi, the 
United States suggest that the first steps be taken toward 
setting up a permanent planning staff by modifying existing 
ad hoc machinery, and that the organizational concept drawn 
up by Admiral Stump be adopted as the basis for any further 
expansion. The Secretary of Defense approved these recommen- 
dations, and Admiral Stump was authorized to implement them 
at the Karachi Conference in March.51 


At Karachi, once it was clear that the United States no 
longer opposed the principle of a permanent planning organi- 
zation, the Council promptly adosted it. Following tne Council 
meeting, the SEATO Military advisers convened and drew up a 
proposal for a permanent planning structure. It provided for a 
small logistical and operational planning staff functioning 
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continuously under the direction of a chief of staff to the 


rilit. «sy advisers. The advisers themselves, as well as the 
crating Lechnica] otbeommittees of the stall planners, 
wottld remato on an ad hoe baste. The ohare was to be 
organized and in operatton by the time the military adviser: 


mat in September 1956.52 


Acting on Admiral Stump's recommendation, the United 
States: accepted the military advisers' proposals for a 
permanent planning staff, but agreement on the location of 
and funding for the staff, as well as securing the necessary 
office facilities, delayed the actual establishment. Finally, 
on 1 March 1957, the SEATO Military Planning. Office (SMPO) 
was established in Bangkok. ~ Brigadier General Aifredo M. 
Santos of the Philippines headed the new SMPO, assisted by a 
deputy, eight senior national planners representing the 
member states, over a dozen other national planners, and a 
military secretariat. Now, after nearly two years of effort, 
the Asian members had secured the beginning of a permanent 
organization for SEATO.53 


With the prospect of more structured planning, the — 
question of US force commitments for SRATO again arose. At 
conferences in June and September 1956, the military advisers 
discussed the threat to SEATO under conditions of global war 
and the need for a strategic concept for this eventuality. 

At the September meeting, they agreed that each adviser would 
request. his government for political clearance to proceed with 
such a study. This study would include a review of forces 
available to SEATO, and on 12. September, the Chief of Naval 
Operations alerted the Joint Chiefs of Staff that CINCPAC 


52. Communique on the Meeting of the SEATO Council, 
Karachi, 8 Mar 59, reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 19 Mar 
56, pp. HUT HY, an. Msg, CINCPAC to ASD(ISA), 21 Mar 56, 
CCS 091 Asia (6-25-43) (2) sec 21. 

53. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty (SEATO) Staff Organization," 4 Apr 56 (derived 
from JCS 1992/534), same file, sec 22. (TS) Memo, ASD(ISA) 
to CICS same subj, same file, sec 23. Report by ‘Secysen of 
SEATO, "Development of SEATO in Its Third Year " Mar 58, | 

E reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 13 Mar 58, pp. 509-516. 
George Modelski (ed.), SEATO, Six Studies (1962), pp. 24-25. 
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would require “high level policy guidance" on the matter of 


force commitments.54 


After a review of the matter, the Joint Chiefs of Staff _ 
recommended against any specific force commitments for SEATO, 
advising the Secretary of Defcise on 16 November 1956 that: 


| The United States si-ould not duplicate the | 
pattern of NATO and its significant standing 
military forces by earmarking U.S. forces for 
southeast Asia. Instead. the United States 
should maintain mobile Striking power readily 

~ available for immediate operations and- suffi- 
cient, in concert with other nations, to defeat. 


+ 


overt Communist~tocal agsression-in the SEATO -~ oer 


area. 


The US Government adopted the JCs position, and the Assistant 
secretary of Defense (ISA) directed CINCPAC that, although 
the US policy of making "no specific force commitments" to | 
SEATO remained in effect, he was authorized to reassure the 
SEATO allies at. the next advisers: meeting of US support in 
the event of overt communist aggression. This assurance, 

tne Assistant Secretary added, should be stated "in broad 
terms of major U.S. forces deployed to the Western Pacific 
and forces available to CINCPAC for contingency planning with 
emphasis on the flexibility and mobility of these forces. "55 


The United States not only wished to avoid Specific force 
commitments to SEATO, but wanted to avoid a SEATO study of 
global war altogether. On 9 January 1957, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense that such a study 


was impractical “in view of the many imponderables as to 
soviet capabilities and courses of action ane plans and 

capabilities of other international defense organizations 
such as NATO." They recognized, however, that refusal to 


= 54. (TS) Msgs, CINCPAC to CNO, 0610052 Sep 56 and 15200672 
©, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 26. (TS) JCS 1992/567, 
p 56, same file, BP pt 6 
55. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "U.S. Force Commitments to 
the SEATO," 16 Nov 56 (derived from JCS 1992/576), same file, 
sec e/A. (TS) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CICS, same subj, 29 Nov gG; 
N/H of JCS 1992/576, 6 Rec F (TS) Msg, DEF 914526 to 
CINCPAC, 5 Dec 56; same file, sec 28. 


«rti igate in such studies risked alienation of the Asian 

T° aembers, ang they recommended that the United States 
„void che study if it could be done without seriously under- 
mining the confidence of the Asian members. If the Asian 
members insisted on the study, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ` 
would interpose no objection provided that the study was 
Limited to “broad general terms and that agreement could be 
reached on assumptions regarding the effects of Soviet 
nuclear weapons and on.plans and forces of free world nations 
and defense organizations outside the treaty area ."56 i 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of State..approved_the.JCS position_as a. last line of 
resistence, but hoped to convince the other SEATO members 
that "planning for a war limited to the treaty area would be 
adequate for defense in a global war.” Such a course of 
action, they believed, would appear "a diplomatic means of 
disposing of this study” while still affording "a route for 
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graceful retirement should the Asian members indicate strongly ~~~ 


held opposition.” The State-OSD approach proved successful. 

At their next meeting in March 1957, the military advisers 
decided that "our military studies for limited war will be 
adaptable for global considerations," since "the residual 
threat to the mainland of Southeast Asia in a global war . 
would be no greater, and may be less, than in limited war."57 | 


In late 1958, the matter of US force commitments for 
SEATO again arose. At a September 1958 conference, the SEATO 
military advisers agreed that, for the preparation of outline 
pians for the introduction of a SEATO force into threatened 
areas, member nations should agree’to base plans on the 
assumption of an initial requirement for one brigade group 
or regimental combat team with appropriate naval and air 
support. They also decided to forward to the SMPO estimates 
of their forces "which might be available for inclusion in a 


56. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, “Proposed SEATO Planning 
Study Regarding a Strategic Concept for Defense of Treaty Areas 
under Conditions of Global War,”.9 Jan 57 (derived from JCS 
1992/586), same file, sec 29. K CRN 

57. (TS) Ltr, PR) to AsstSecState, FEA, 4 Feb 57, 
Encl to JCS 1992/590, 6 Feb 57, same file, sec 30. (TS-GP 1) 
JCS Hist Div, The Joint Chiefs of Staff and National Policy, 
1957-1960, p. 116. 


the continuing struggle against Communist subversion 
in Southeast Asia, general tranquillity has- returned 


Lo the area. Quiet conditions have prevailed, and the 
uation t Asian nations, relieved of the threat ot 
imminent Communist invasion, have been able to make 


appreciable progress in programs for social and 
economic betterment. 


With no armed forces of its own and no peace- 
time “military headquarters, SEATO relies upon the ` 
mobile striking forces of its members for its defense. 

. Yet SEATO's mere existence has served as-an effective 
deterrent,59 _ 
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In a similar vein, C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary 
of State, proudly pointed out to the SEATO Council in April 


1959: 


The true méasure of SEATO's worth is the 
simple fact that since we joined to create its 
protective shield there has been no Communist 
aggression against the treaty area. The Nations 
of Southeast Asia have thus been freed to devote 
their primary efforts to the development of their 
national well-being. When we recall the difficult 
and unpromising, situation in Southeast Asia at the 
time of SEATO's birth, the S  eSnce of this 
accomplishment becomes apparent. 


In 1957, the United States had reluctantly acceded to 
pressure by the Asian members for a more defined SEATO 
structure, agreeing to the creation of a permanent planning 
staff (SMPO). During the next two years, the military 
advisers and SMPO worked on plans for contingencies such as: 
the defense of Southeast Asia, including East Pakistan, 
against a Chinese communist-Viet Cong attack; overt communist 


59. "What SEATO Means to the United States," an address 
by G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor; Dept of State, before 
Int'l Relations Club, U. of S.C., 5 Mar 59, reproduced in 
Dept of State Bulletin, 23 Mar 59, pp. 395-398. 

60. Address, USecState C. Douglas Dillon, before 5th 
SEATO Council, Wellington, New Zealand, 8 Apr 59, reproduced 
in ibid., 27 Apr 59, pp. 602-604. 
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SEATO force," and to consider the issue further at their 


“next meeting in April 1959. 


As a result, on 1 February i959, CINCPAC requested US 


positions on SEATO force avaiitabilities and command relations 
ror the forthcoming Military advisers conference. With regard 


to force availabilities, CINCYAC proposed that the United 
States Jimit the size of basi: forces estimated to be avail- 


able and include no major suprorting forces in the US estimate. 


listimates of available US forees for inclusion in a SEATO. 
force, CINCPAC suggested, should not exceed: (1) one Marine 
BLP or Army BCT; (2) BLT/BCT zift and/or logistic support as 


‘required; (3) USAF composite air lift squadron; (4) communi- 


cations detachment; (5) technical and advisory personnel as 
required. -The Joint €hiefs of Staff endorsed the CINCPAC: 
proposal and it was adopted as the US position, with the 
provision that "a SEATO force assembled to counter Communist 
insurgency would be as broadiv representative of the member 
nations as possible and that u.S. participation would be 
kept to the minimum required iv circumstances . . . ."58 


SEATO's Accomplishments and Failures 


In August 1959, SEATO marked its fifth anniversary. In 
promoting the SEACDT after the Geneva settlement of 1954, 
the United States nad sougnt a means of checking communist 
expansion and aggression in Southeast Asia, and during tne 
period 1955-1959, no further territory fell under communist 
control. It is impossible to determine the role of SEATO 
in that accomplishment, but in 1959 US officials chose to 


ENCEPDret. LU asa Sapo itecant one. Deparcgment Ol brete 
Counselor G. Frederick Reinnardt voiced this view in early 


1990 


DMALOO NaS Enver ed wie Commune sSUS Mis tammy 
march in the Far Bast. Alirough tne organization, 
unlike NATO, has no combat forces assigned to it, 
it had brought confidence to its members and despite 


— 58. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 010202Z Feb 59; (S} JCS 

1992/702, 13 Mar 59: (S) JCSM-103-59 to SecDef, 23 Mar 59 

(derived from 1992/702); (S) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CoCS. 7 Apr 
957702 to 


59, N/H of JCS 1992/702, 9 Apr 59: (S) Mse, JCS 
CINCPAC, 8 Apr 59; JMF 9060 (20 Mar 59). 
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aggression against the Philipoines; military measures to 
counter communist insurgency; and the establishment of a 
SEATO force to assist the Royal Government of Laos in 
combatting communist insurgenecyv.61 - 


Beginning in 1956, SEATO initiated a series of yearly 
military training exercises. ‘The first of these, Exercise 
FIRMLINK held in February 1950, was a ground-air exercise 
including the forces of all the members except France and | 
Pakistan. During the next several years,. the SEATO military -> 
exercises fell into -three caievories: ground- air exercises 
in Thailand designed to prove and test the capacity of Pact 
members to aid Thailand in tb- event of an invasion from the 
north; combined amphibious ore-cations between the United 


States- and the-other members in--the:Treaty area; and annual --- 


naval exercises in the triangle between singapore, Manila, 
and Bangkok to S ancara procedures and develop cooperation » 
for emergency conditions. | 


“Although SEATO supporters in 1959 could point witn pride 
to the absence of further communist advances during the five _ 
years of the treaty's existence, the SEATO deterrence may, in 
fact, have influenced the comminists to abandon outright 
aggression for their alternate weapon of subversion, and 
SEATO's record in the area of antisubversion was not impressive. 
The United States, the United Kingdom, the Philippines, and 
Australia helped other states in training police officers and 
intelligence specialists and members exchanged information 
about subversive activities. ‘Tn November 1957, SEATO sponsored 
a seminar on countering subve’sion.. Philippine President 
Carlos Garcia opened tne meeting in Manila and attendees 
included officials, educators, publicists, trade union leaders, 
various other representatives from the eight member states 
(including Admiral Radford), and three observers from South 
Vietnam. The main purposes of the seminar were directed 
toward focusing public cpinion on the nature and extent of 
communist subversion anā assisting in the general SEATO effort 
to expose and counter communist attempts to extend their 
influence in the Treaty rea. But SEATO's principal efforts 


61. SEATO Report, "Development of SEATO in Its Third Year, 
Mar 58, “reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 24 Mar 58, pp. | 
509- 516. (TS-GP: 1) JCS Hist Div, Thé Joint Chiefs of staff and 
National Policy, 1957- ao, Op. 161-162 

62. Modelski, SEATS, Six Studies, op. 40-43 (U) SEATO 
Pub. 3653P-12, SEATO Mette Exerc Ises, pp. 3- 16. (U) SEATO 
Pub. 3653P-22, SEATO Record of ~ Progress, 1958-59, p. 8. 
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to counter subversion were restricted to exchanges of 
information, and the occasion of a SEATO intervention in 
“hc aid of a government. threatened. by communist revolution, 
initially thought by some observers to be the most likely 
torm of SEATO actlon in the Treaty area, did not oecur.93 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty provided 
for consultation among the members in case of emergencies, 
but SEATO consultation. in the period 1955 through 1959 was 
primaridy limited to annual Council meetings, which did not 
include issues of national. policy. SEATO consultation was 
not used in the Formosan offshore! crises of 1955 and 1958, 
the 1957 settlement in. Laos, the -troubles on the Burmese 
border, or the Indonesian rebellion of 1958. SEATO am- 
bassadors did meet several times in 1959 on the Laotian 
situation, culminating in an extraordinary Council meeting 
in Washington in September 1959. . This. meeting produced a 
pledge by the members to abide by their "treaty obligations" 
and to follow closely "any developments threatening the 
peace “Ol stability of the treaty area," but no substantive 
action. 


The SEACDT also included provision for mutual SGI 
help in economic development, but SEATO activities in this 
area were modest during the first five years. Australia, 
alone, instituted a small SHATO-label aid project to 
strengthen the defense forces of the Asian members with 
supplies of noncombat material, and there were a handful 
of small SEATO aid programs concerned with technical training 
and assistance. SEATO. failed to develop an economic aid 
program largely because the members who would have had to 
bear the burden of funding such a program, particularly the 
United States, preferred to channel their aid through bi- 
lateral programs. 


63. Final Communique of SEATO Seminar on Countering 
Communist Subversion, 29 Nov 57, reproduced in Dept of State 
Bulletin, 23 Dec 57, p. 993. Modelski, SEATO, Six Studies, 

p. Hl. R 

64. Modelski, SEATO, Six Studies, pp. 28-29. SEATO Press 
Release, Washington, 28 Sep 59, reproduced in Dept of State 
Bulletin, 19 Oct 59, p. 565. 

65. Modelski, SEATO, Six Studies, pp. 41-42. Richard P. 
Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs, 1958, (1959), 
pp. 284-285, | 
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The economic provisions had been included in SEACDT 

in 1954 as an inducement to the Colombo nations to join the. 
Treaty, but this did not occur. Neither did the SEATO 
umbrella of protection against communist aggression entice 
any additional Asian nations to accede to the Treaty, and in 
1959 the SEATO membership remained the same as at the signing 
of the Manila Treaty in 1954, with Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand being the only Asian nations represented. 


‘Although available evidence is not suffictent for a 
precise evaluation, SEATO may. have made an important contri- 
bution to the peace and Stability of Southeast Asia during 


the years 1955. through.1959. .-Its creation internationalizegd ` 


opposition to communist aggression in the region, and SEATO's 
existence was a factor any potential aggressor nation had to 
consider. In addition, SEATO accustomed potential allies of 


a future war in southeast Asia to working together, fostering . 


cooperation in matters of logistics, communications, intelli- 
gence, training, and planning. Even though it still left 
much to be desired, SEATO had enhanced the. prospects of a 
common front against communist aggression in Southeast Asia, 
at least, as viewed in the context of the period. Its 
essential weakness, already perceived by some, would be | 
manifest to the world only at a later time, and under more 
critical pressures and circumstances. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is reasonable to assume that, after the surrender 
of France in 1954, the Viet Minh came away from the Geneva 
Conference believing that they need only wait until the 
elections projected for 1956 to extend their control over 
South Vietnam (SVN). The Soviet Union and Communist China 
would certainly applaud the event, and the United Kingdom 
and France, as signatories to the Geneva Agreements, would 
be bound to accept it. Only SVN, and possibly the United 
States, might stand in the way, and the Viet Minh probably 
judged that neither would provide a formidable obstacle. 


The Viet Minh could feel reasonably confident that the 
United States would not use its military forces to alter 
the outcome of the elections. The United States had already 
refused to commit forces at the side of France in 1953-54. 
Moreover, the chaos that was almost certain to prevail in 
SVN in the mid-fifties would virtually preclude interven- 
tion by the United States. There was even less to fear 
from Government of Vietnam. (GVN) resistance, for there was 
no doubt that the experienced Viet Minh army could march 
through SVN at will. 


In the months following Geneva, Viet Minh cadres that 
had been left behind in SVN worked assiduously to prepare 
the people in the countryside for the election of 1956. 
Employing propaganda and coercion, they attempted to insure 
at least a substantial minority vote for a communist slate. 
In the north the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) im- 
posed on the body politic a totalitarian government which, 
among other things, inevitably delivers a majority of ninety 
plus percent in any and all votes sponsored by such a govern- 
ment. Thus the combination of a procommunist minortey vote 
in the south and an overwhelmingly communist vote in the 
north would almost certainly have assured victory for the 
DRV at the polls. But the DRV had not counted on Ngo Dinh 
Diem. | 


After the Geneva Conference SVN was plunged into a 
period of such economic, political, and social chaos that 
many informed observers predicted it would enjoy only a 
short life. Even the United States, which had become the 
principal supporter of the GVN, wavered in its determina- 
tion to continue providing the assistance essential to the 


~ Ace 


In 1960, the last year of the Eisenhower Administration, 
the Viet Cong (VC) ignited the carefully prepared tinder of 
war. Escalatory actions fueled the blaze until ambush and 
battle had to be expected in every corner of South Vietnam. 
Eventually the struggle would preoccupy US policymakers 
and closely engage world attention, with virtually every 
aspect of the conflict publicly reported and explored. A 
number of foreign nations other than the United States would 
become involved in the conflict, some communist states on 
the side of NVN and some free nations on the side of SVN, 
some in direct roles and some in indirect ones. 


For the United States, 1960 was the opening stage of 


a whole new war that would eventually entail human and 


material levies that exceeded those of the Korean conflict. 
A less tangible but deeply felt cost of this new war would 
be the so-called "crisis of conscience" that divided the. | 
American people over the political and moral justification 
of US participation in the struggle. This division would 
influence the conduct of the war and seriously threaten the 
very purposes that had inspired and sustained the US commit- 
ment to SVN and the rest of Southeast Asia. 


fey 


ee 


the DRV may have viewed developments in SVN with great alarm; 


not only would Vietnam remain divided for the foreseeable 

future, but a free and prosperous RVN would invite comparison 

with North vietnam (NVN), and perhaps eventually threaten the. —- 
survival of the communist state. 


The DRV evidently decided that it gaia not wait; it 
decided on a calculated aggression against SVN, to take by 
force what it had been denied politically. The principal 
instrument of this aggression was guerrilla or insurgency 
warfare, designed to overthrow the GVN and to replace it 


with a regime that would unite with the DRV under one flag. 


To this end, beginning in 1956, special efforts were 


. made to build a communist infrastructure in SVN. Communist 


cadres were expanded by infiltration from the north and by 
local recruitment. New political and military organizations 
were developed. Supplies and arms were brought in clandes- 
tinely. Propaganda and political indoctrination were stepped 
up. Coercion and terror became almost commonplace. Small-. 
scale hit-and-run attacks, against lines of communication, 
villages, public installations, and small military units 
became more frequent. Taken together, the many small wounds 
thus inflicted slowly drained hope, energy, and resolve from 
a people already weary of war. 


The guerrilla war of 1957-1959, though not of great 
magnitude, played havoc with the social, political, and 
economic rehabilitation of the countryside. Equally regret- 
able, Diem felt impelled to exercise steadily more authori- 
tarian attitudes and measures. The result was the loss of 
some earlier gains, a general deceleration of progress, and 
an erosion of confidence in the GVN. In effect the guerrilla 
war sapped the convalescing nation of the strength desperate- 
ly needed to recover from the devastation of earlier years 
and to build on the progress achieved from 1955 to 1957. 


To most observers the damage inflicted by enemy guer- 


rilla activities from 1957 to 1959 seemed to indicate the 


current strength and fullest reach of the communists. Dis- 
posed to expect success, American officials saw reason to 
project an ultimate fading away of the insurgency. Few if 
any appreciated that the period was actually one of communist 
buildup for a showdown. Accordingly, little thought was 
given to anticipating the conditions and contingencies that 
would follow an eruption of the guerrilla war. 
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survival of. South Vietnam. But, to the astonishment of.. 
friend and foe alike, Premier Ngo Dinh Diem in the short 
space of two years proceeded to achieve a remarkable de- 
gree of political stability, economic progress, and social 
rehabilitation. | 


——— ~ 


In 1955, Diem defeated the divisive and dangerous sects. 

The loyal army thrashed the forces of the sects so thoroughly 
that they never again posed a serious threat to the govern- 
ment. The benefits of this victory were manifold: it assured 
continued US support; it reinforced Diem's hand in his tur- 
bulent but vital negotiations with the French; it contributed 
to a substantial expansion. of his public following and prestige; 
it removed the grip of the self-serving sects from the public 

_ and governmental sectors; it made Diem the recognizable, as 
well as the recognized, leader of the land; and it gave him 

. the time and means he needed to start the repair of the physi- 
cal, social, and psychological damage wrought by the Indo- 
chinese war. = 


From 1955 to 1957 the situation in SVN grew more hope- 
ful; indeed prospects were almost bright. The people of 
SVN deposed the Head of State, Bao Dai, and created the 
Republic of Vietnam (RVN). Diem became the respected, if- 
not loved, leader of his people. The army underwent succes- 
Sive improvements and remained loyal. And of the many other 
internal problems, some were solved, some were being grappled 
with, and the solution of others was on the drawing boards. 
Of course, the general situation did not yet inspire unre- 
lieved optimism. However, given. the resiliency and intelli- 
gence of the Vietnamese people, the natural endowments ofthe 
land, an extended period of peace, and continued US assist- 
ance, there was reasonable hope that SVN would eventually 
emerge aS a prosperous and free nation in Southeast Asia. 


From the start Diem was determined that SVN would not 
participate in the north-south general elections on reunifi- 
cation. SVN had not been a party, nor had it even pledged 
adherence, to the Geneva Agreements. On the contrary, Diem 
had vigorously denied that they were binding on his govern- 
ment. For its part, the United States in effect played 
"hands off," neither encouraging nor discouraging Diem in 
his stand. The United States, Diem, and the DRV were all 
apparently convinced. that the-elections, in reality a 
plebiscite, would end in a victory for the DRV. In the end 
Diem proved immovable. Despite pressure from the Geneva 
Conference participants, and the loud and vehement protests __ 
of the DRV, the elections were not held. Bitterly disappointed, 
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Chapter 1 
THE FINAL YEAR OF THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 
US Policy E 
| The:problem of resistance to communist expansion in’ 


Southeast Asia had been- one. of the continuing concerns of 
the Administration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower.. Taking 


‘office in January 1953, the Eisenhower Administration had 


been in control during the final year of major US financial 
and material support to the French effort in Indochina. 
Following the defeat at Dien Bien Phu and the Geneva Confer~ 


ence, it had brought the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


(SEATO) into existence and had continued US assistance to 
the Government: of the Republic of Vietnam (GVN). Throughout 


' the period US policy toward Southeast Asia had been subjected 


to frequent review and restatement by the National Security 
Council, — k | | 


At the beginning of 1960, the final year of the 
Eisenhower Administration, the current statement of US policy 
toward Southeast Asia was contained in NSC 5809. Its con- 
trolling thought lay in the declaration that "the national 
security of the United States would be endangered by Com- 
munist domination of mainland Southeast Asia, whether achieved 
by overt aggression, subversion, or a political and economic 
offensive." Accordingly, the.United States would seek to 
prevent the free nations of Southeast Asia from passing into 
or becoming economically dependent on the communist bloc; 
persuade them that their best interests lay in greater cooper- 
ation and stronger affiliations with the rest of the free 
world; and help them develop stable, free, representative 
governments with the will and ability to resist communism. 


The NSC statement observed that "at present overt 
aggression and militant subversion are less likely than an 
intensified campaign of Communist political, economic and 
cultural penetration.” Nevertheless, should overt aggression 
occur in the area, the United States would invoke the UN 
Charter or the SEATO Treaty or'both. Subject to request for 
assistance by ‘any mainland Southeast Asian state willing to 
resist the communist attack, the United States would take. 
necessary military and other action if Congress approved or, 
in extremity, if the President deemed the action necessary. 
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In case of an “imminent or actual Communist attempt to seize 
control from within and assuming some manifest local desire 
for U.S. assistance," the United States would take "all 
feasible measures to thwart the attempt, including even mili- 
tary action after appropriate Congressional action. 


The policy committed the United States to assisting the 
development of a strong, stable, and constitutional govern- 
ment in South Vietnam, so that it might provide "an increas- 
ingly attractive contrast" to conditions in the communist zone 
to the north. At the same time, US assistance to South- 
Vietnam would be directed toward building up armed forces 
capable of safeguarding internal security and of offering 
limited initial resistance to external attack. The ultimate 
- goal was peaceful reunification of a free and. *HeSPendene 

Vietnam under anticommunist HESGerentD. | 


For some years, South Vietnam. had been ene. serret of 
a larger amount of. US assistance:than any other mainland 
Southeast Asian nation, although:.the value of the annual aid 
deliveries was declining. Including. the commitments for 
FY 1960, the United States had provided a total of over $1.5 
billion in economic and military aid to South Vietnam.2 


The apparent results of the US effort were gratifying. 
In a report to the National Security Council in August 1959 
the Department of Defense presented the following picture: 


south Vietnam is now a going concern 
politically, a pivot of U.S, power and 
influence in Southeast Asia, and a deter- 
rent to communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia, an effective example of American aid 
to a friendly regime, a symbol throughout 
Asia of successful defiance of a brutal com- 
munist threat by an indigenous nationalistic 
government. Having averted almost certain 
disaster a few years ago, the United States 


(TS) NSC 5809, 2 Apr 58, ccs 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
(2) sec 38. 

(u) AID Rpt, "US Foreign Assistance. 1 July 45-30 June 
62"; (i State-Defense-ICA, "A Summary Presentation, MSP, 
FY 19 O," Mar 59; AID S&R Div. 


now has a valuable and strategic asset in 
- Southeast Asia.3 0 0 55o. 0a | 


The Tay Ninh Incident 
= Early in the. new year, however, any complacency US and 

GVN officials may have felt about the status of internal 
security was shattered by the Viet Cong. ‘In the first hours 
of 26 January 1960, a force. of about 300 Viet Cong. attacked 
the command post: of a South Vietnamese Army regiment near . 
Tay Ninh, a provincial capital northwest of Saigon near the 
Cambodian border. Using small arms, explosive charges, and 
fire bombs, the Viet Cong inflicted over 70 casualties, 
destroyed five buildings, and escaped with a large haul of 
arms and ammunition. Their own losses were negligible.” 
toa This attack, the largest staged to date, gained addi- 
tional symbolic importance for the Vietnamese people by 
occurring on the eve`of Tet, the Lunar New Year holiday.. The 
further unfolding of events marked it as having signaled the 
beginning of a new phase, in which the Viet Cong added direct 
assaults on GVN security forces to their existing program of 
terrorism, selective assassination, and small hit-and-run 


attacks.? 


Even as the GVN moved to. appoint. a board of inquiry to 
investigate the Tay Ninh incident, the US Army Attache in 
Saigon reported. that increased VC strength had been. detected 
in southwestern Vietnam, resulting from infiltration through 
Cambodia. The Attache thought it was now reasonable to 
expect a rise in VC activity. Washington officials expressed 
themselves as "shocked" by the magnitude of the Tay Ninh 
attack; they asked the US Country Team in Saigon to assess its 


implications. 


ES (S-NOFORN ) Rpt, DOD to NSC, "Status of the Military 
Assistance Program," 14 Aug 59, JMF.4060 (14 Aug 59). - 
4, (S) Msg, USARMA Saigon CX-9 to ACSI, 27 Jan 60, 
DA IN 279039. | 
5. (S) Msgs, Saigon 3380 and 3337 to State, 30 Jan and 
6 Feb 60. | | a | 
6. (S) Msg, USARMA Saigon CX-9 to ACSI, 27 Jan 60, 
n a 73) Jt State-Def Msg, State 1339 to Saigon, — 
an 60.. | 3 
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‘The survey. conducted ge the ‘imiees Team convinced its 
members that the situation in South Vietnam had actually been 
worsening steadily since about August 1959. The monthly rate 
of assassinations and kidnappings had risen substantially, 
beginning in September. Viet Cong armed cadre in the south- 
west had increased -from the 2,000 estimated at the end of 
1959 to 3,000 at the time the Country Team reported in early 
March. The Viet Cong were operating in larger groups, and 
vc tactics now included "rather frequent. and daring" attacks 
on GVN security forces; Captured documents indicated that 
the Viet Cong, were pCneAeee : ia a: ary to 'OVEREENOM the GVN 
during 1960. - e i 


The” ‘dean Hean roana Sër ous faults in the GVN defense 
effort. “Government officials: had: seemed | unwilling to 
recognize the existence of a state: of: "internal war" and had _ 
failed to take the necessary measures, such as the establish- 
-= ment. of a unified operational’ command. .GVN military operations 
_ were chronically slow in starting and poorly coordinated in 
execution. To US ‘observers it was-clear that these disabili- 
ties stemmed in large part from the. status of the civilian 
province chiefs, who were outside the regular military chain 
of command but: in control of the local paramilitary forces 
that often had an important role in‘the planned operations. 


The government received little support in the rural 
areas. While noncommitment to the GVN's purposes and programs 
was more common than opposition, the. attitudes of the rural 
population were strongly conditioned by fear of the Viet Cong, 
resentment toward local GVN officials, and economic difficul- 
ties following from a decline in the price received for the 
rice crop. Without the support of the people of the country- 
side, the US report said, it was unlikely that the GVN could 
solve the security problem. 


But the Country Team took encouragement from the fact 
that the Tay Ninh incident and the continuing VC depredations 
of January and February had awakened President Ngo Dinh Diem 
to the seriousness of the situation. He had moved to combat 
it, directing the armed forces of the Republic (RVNAF) to 
concentrate on antiguerrilla training and tactics and the 
enforcement of maximum security at all military posts. Diem 
had also ordered a slowdown in the implementation of certain 
unpopular programs and a check on the performance of local 

officials, and he had appointed military officers as assist- 
ant province chiefs./ 


7. (S-NOFORN) Desp, Saigon 278 to State, 7 Mar 60. 


‘After the Tay Ninh attack in January the VC offensive 
gathered momentum. Assassinations for the first five months 


of the year totaled 780, almost twice the number. for 1958. and. 


1959 combined. - Concentrating at first in the southwest, 
the Viet Cong stepped up their attacks orí village and hamlet 
officials, plantations, construction projects, and military 
and security forces. They were. also reportedly organizing 


underground or irregular troops in certain villages. In May, . 


VC operations fanned out to the southeast and the north; Kien 
Phong and Zone D, north of the Mekong, Were Se pOr ere areas of 
"yessening government control."° : e 
The Viet Cong and the National Liberation Front 

By 1960 the Viet Cong were organized politically and 
militarily from the national level down through military 
regions, provinces, districts, villages, and hamlets. There 
were five major base areas that had been under continuous VC . 
control since the: Indochina War and ‘that remained virtually | 
unmolested by. GVN forces. The Viet Cong had almost complete. 
freedom of action within the boundaries of these areas, which 


were used for storage and distribution, training and equip- 
ping of forces, and rest and . rehabilitation. | B 


Trained cadres were infiltrated from North Vietnam, 
mainly ethnic southerners from an estimated 90,000 who had 
gone to North Vietnam after the division of the country in 
1954. They came to assume duties within a VC military force - 
structure that was organized into three categories: 1) the 
main force battalions, composed of infiltrated and locally- 
raised regulars, relied on to carry out most major operations; 
z} regional units, operating within their home provinces; and 
3) local militia, mustered only for particular missions and 
returning to farming during intervals between operations. 


Captured documents revealed some of the objectives and 
techniques of the Viet Cong. Their goal was to incite a 
general uprising by feeding on the Diem regime's "repressive" 
policies, creating a revolutionary situation that would give 
them the opportunity to seize power. The means to this end 


5. (C-NOFORN) Desp, Saigon.34 to State, 20 Jul 603... ~ 
(S-NOFORN) Desp,. Saigon 37 to State, 25 Jul 60. 
m P DIA, SIS-1031-65, Oct 65; (S) SNIE-10-62, 
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coùld: ‘be pöiitičal; :. military, ora. combination. of both, with 
the-use of force: dependent » on the situation at the moment. 
The- Viet Cong expected to progress. through a preparatory | 
stage,.in-which guerrilla operations, assassinations, and 
kidnappings of.GVN officials would-spread disruption and 
demoralization, . At the same time the communists would pre- 
sent a highly idealistic program to the people, seeking a 
broad base of ‘support. In the next phase, general revolution 
and. direct- assault on. government forces would follow,. leading 
to: the overthrow of: the GVN.. Moving to an all-out use of 
force, the Viet Cong during this Stage. might. elect to show.. 
less concern for the well being of nongovernment civilians 
and might strive for alienation of the ee, from a er 
ment that could not protect them,10 . Oe os T 
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| -o Radio Hanoi announced on- 20 December N that a National 

Front for the -Liberation of South Vietnam (NLF) had been 
formed. This was the political arm of tthe Viet Cong, the . 
means of spreading propaganda and political. indoctrination. i 
during the preparatory stage.. The NLF proclaimed a ten-point 
program, in which the first point was whe following: 


l. To overthrow the- oras a eeleniaa 
regime of the U.S, imperialists and. the dicta- 
torial Ngo Dinh Diem administration, lackey of 
the United States, and to form a national demo- 
cratic coalition administration. 


Further points included the election of a new National Assembly 
through universal suffrage, improvement in living conditions 
and education, land reform, autonomy for minorities,. and 
equality of the sexes. The phraseology of the NLF document 
suggested a considerable period of separate government for the 
South before reunification with the North. Reunification was 
to be gradual and by peaceful means, through negotiations and 
giscuss ions. The ten-point program also called for a foreign 
policy of "peace and neutrality," under which South Vietnam 
would "refrain from joining any bloc or military alliance." 
At the same time, however, the prospective government would 
oppose "all forms of enslavement by the imperialists" and 


10. Dept of State, A Threat A Threat to- the in wewiil North 
Viet-Nam's Effort’ to Conquer: South V south Viet-Nam, |] Dec: 6l.. 
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would "support the national liberation struggles of peoples 
in various countries. "H. 0 a . 
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The Limitations of the GWN- | 

The erievances of the people that the Viet Cong and NLF 
sought to exploit. often had real substance. Despite the 
undeniable progress of its early years; Diem's regime had 


not been successful in giving the bulk of the South Vietnamese 


reason to identify their personal fortunes with its political 
causes. . The administrators that Diem posted to the country? 


side were often corrupt. ‘They were seldom natives of the 


areas to which they were assigned, a fact that made them 
"foreigners" to the provincial peasantry. Land policies, — 


. admirable 3n concept, were notably weak in execution and fre- 


quently operated to the. benefit of absentee landlords rather 
than those who actually tilled the soil. Further, as the GVN 
increased the severity of the measures used to combat the Viet 
: it necessarily imposed hardships on the innocent as well. 
By the very act of attempting to protect the people of the 
countryside the government complicated the problem of gaining 


peasant support. 


To provide some measure of land reform and to give the 


rural population better protection,. the GVN had initiated a 
program of ot tovilies,.or “prosperity andsdensity: centers.. 
The first center was established in March 1960. The program 
involved relocating the peasants to chosen sites, with the 
government pledged to provide cash incentives, assistance in 


constructing new homes, and improved facilities. 


The communists apparently recognized that relocation 
and concentration of the population represented a real 
challenge to their plans for subversion in the rural areas. 
tf "guerrillas are fish, and the people are the water in 
which they swim," the Viet Cong were in danger of being cut 
off from the medium in which they must live. They reacted 
by making the agrovilles a principal target for attack.. As 
a further handicap, the execution of the plan by the GVN had 
grave faults. The peasants were often resettled in unsuit- 
able areas and compensated insufficiently. Administrative 
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Tl. committee Print, "Back round Information Relating» 
to Southeast Asia and Vietnam" (2d rev. ed.), S. Com on 
Foreign Relations, 89th Cong; ond Sess (1966), PP. 290-294. 
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talent to operate: the program effectively. was. tacking: As 
a result, the agroville effort was short-lived. “By the end 
of 1960, with. the high hopes for its success unfulfilled, 
the program was allowed to: lapse. 


: = A crucial factor in the GVN's failure: to- gain widespread 
popular support was the character of South Vietnam's leader, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, and the administration he headed. A US 
intelligence assessment in 1959 stated that although Diem was 
respected for his courage, dedication, and integrity, he 
remained to most Vietnamese an "austere and remote figure" who 
had not generated much popular enthusiasm. His: regime was. 

essentially’ authoritarian, with only the facade: of ‘repre~ :.- 
sentative government. Its features were a striétly: econ: 
scribed National Assembly, an undeveloped and subordinate.. 
judiciary, and an executive. branch composed of "little more 
than personal agents" of Diem. - Power and responsibility were 
exercised by a small circle consisting mainly of- relatives, ` 
the most prominent being Diem's. brothers, Nhu.and Can. Diem's 
personal political party, the .Can.. Lao, “structured ‘like: the 
Kuomintang ora- ‘communist party," was: one’ of” the important 
control mechanisms. | | 


This highly centralized regime had provided as 
and stable" direction to national. affairs but had alienated 
many of the country's intellectuals and had inhibited the 
growth of free political institutions. In the 1959 assess- 
ment US officials concluded, however, that dissatisfaction 
among the people was tempered by enjoyment of a relatively 
high standard of living, the GVN's paternalistic attitude. 
toward them, and the lack of a “feasible alternative" to the 
Diem regime.1 


US Programs 


In South Vietnam the United States maintained military 
and economic assistance programs aimed at developing a 
viable economy and government and at building armed forces 
capable of assuring internal security and: providing limited 
initial resistance to aggression from the North. In describ- 
ing the military effort to a Senate subcommittee in July 1959, 


12. Milton E.. Osborne, Strategic Hamlets in South Viet 
- Nam (1965) pp. 23-25. 
(S) NIE-63-59, 26 May 59. 
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F a the Chief, Military Assistance Advisory Group, Vietnam 
(CHMAAG), Lieutenant General Samuel T. Williams, said that 
i the United States was telling the Vietnamese to_ "come on 
i and learn what we are trying to teach you-so we can get out ~~ 
` and go home." In its report, the subcommittee praised 


General Williams for running a program based. on a long-range 
| , plan, with progressive development designed to "work the : 
| American military advisory group out. of a job in Vietnam." 
B a The subcommittee was not as favorably impressed with the 
i .  nonmilitary aid program, which had no "antelligible framework" 
or specific goals against which to measure progress.l4+ ' - 


Bo eae ' The -provisions of the Geneva. Agreements of 1954 imposed 
: serious handicaps on achievement of. the objectives of the US 
military assistance program. They barred the introduction of 
= any foreign military personnel beyond the number present in 
fe | South Vietnam on the effective date of the agreements. They 
" : ‘also prohibited any reinforcement in the form of equipment, 
with a.specific ban on introduction of jet engines. War- 
i materials destroyed, worn out, or used up.after the cessation 
| of hostilities might be replaced, but only on the basis of 
"pbiece-for-piece of the same type and with similar character- 
| istics, "15 - Pa si 


The policy of the US Government provided that its 
activities "should not violate limitations imposed by the 
p Geneva Accords." Accordingly, US military personnel in- 
South Vietnam were limited to the 692 already present in the 
MAAG and in the Temporary Equipment Recovery Mission (TERM), 
plus the 44 military personnel assigned to the Embassy~-~a 
total of 736. This added to the difficulty of improving the 
quality of the RVNAF, which the Joint Chiefs of Staff gee gence 
| in 1959 as. being low in capability and combat readiness.+ 


14. Hearings, The Situation in Vietnam, State Dept 
Organization and Public Affairs Subcom of S. Com on Foreign 
Relations, 86th Cong, lst Sess (1959), p. 118, "U.S, Aid 

Program in Vietnam,’ Report by same Subcom, 86th Cong, 2nd 
Sess (1960), pp. 8-9. | : 
| 15. Committee Print, "Background Information Relating 
to Southeast Asia and Vietnam" (2d rev. ed.), S. Com on 
Foreign Relations, 89th. Cong, end Sess (1966), pp. 41-42. 
| 16. (S) ISA, "Country and ‘Regional Programming Guidance," 
be 1 Aug 59; (C) Memo, cote to SecA et al., “FY 1961 MAP 
| Programming Instructions (U)," 5 Aug 59. (S) JCSM-368-59 to 
| SecDef, 4 Sep 59, JMF 4060.(14 Aug 59). Although separate 
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— “There were also difficulties in working with the Inter- 
national Control Commission (ICC), set up to monitor compli- 
ance with the Geneva Agreements and composed of representa- . 
tives of India, Poland, and Canada. In mid-1959 the US 
Ambassador in Saigon, Elbridge Durbrow, reported that the 

ICC took the view that subversion and sabotage within South 
Vietnam were not covered by the Geneva Agreements and that. 
the GVN had failed to link subversion to sources in North 
Vietnam. In addition, the Commission viewed US activities 
in‘: South Vietnam with disfavor. At the ICC meeting on 27 
June, for example, the Commission agreed to postpone con- 
sideration of the legality of the presence of the US MAAG, 
but it questioned the continuation of TERM. The ICC recom- | 
mended that TERM be phased out as soon as possible and asked 
the GVN to provide "final information" on its withdrawal.17 


For the next ten months, the United States: and the ` GWN 
nursed the MAAG and TERM problems through the ICC, The. 
United States hoped to increase the MAAG by the number of 
spaces vacated when TERM was eliminated. In February 1960 
the GVN formally notified the Commission that it had requested 
the United States to expand the MAAG from 342 to 685 person- 
nel to meet the increasing threat of North Vietnamese military 
buildup and VC subversion. The GVN, using an argument long 
advocated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of 
Defense, insisted that the increase would not violate the 
spirit of the Geneva Agreements, since the number of foreign 
military advisors would still be below the 888 present in 
South Vietnam when the accords were signed. When the ICC 
finally took favorable action on the MAAG ceiling on 19 April, 
Ambassador Durbrow called the decision a "stunning diplo- 
matic defeat for the DRV /the 'Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam! --North Vietnan/,' TERM liquidated its activities by 
the end of 1960, but the number of US military personnel in 
South Vietnam remained approximately the same.l | 


from the MAAG, TERM was under CHMAAG's control. Its functions 
were recovery and outshipping of excess US MAP equipment, 
restoring and preserving US equipment in the hands of the 
RVNAF, and improving Vietnamese logistic capabilities. 
lye be Msgs, Saigon 24 and 90 to State, 2 and 11 Jul 59. 
18. (C) Msgs, Saigon 1458 and 1534-to State, 24 and 31 


‘Oct 59; (S) Msg, Saigon 2525 to State, 27 Feb 60; (C) Msg, 


Saigon 3060 to State, 23 Apr 60. 
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GVN Forces 


© At’ the end of. 1959, the.  RVNAF was ‘@eeeeea of about 

| 145,000 men, just under the ..150,000-man force authorized to -- - 
` receive US military.assistance support. The Army (ARVN) had 

24 been reorganized in 1958-1959 into a seven-division force 

: | under three corps headquarters, at the urging of the US MAAG. 


Although this organization had not yet been provided with’ 

: the coordinated and centralized control that they hoped for, 

| m ' US officials considered that the South Vietnamese armed _. 

: | forces had a "marginal capability to accomplish their. missions 
of maintaining: internal security against Communist inspired 

r RE insurgency and of providing. limited. initial resistance to. 

r. Ei full-scale invasion from North Vietnam. "19 o 


In addition to the regular military forces,. South. Vietnam 
had a Civil Guard, supported by the United States to. an 
authorized. level of 50,000. The Civil Guard was intended 
under normal circumstances to provide for the internal security 
f of the country. while the regular military establishment con-- 
= centrated on the conventional threat from outside the country. 

There was also a 40,000-man Self Defense Corps designed to 
provide protection to the villages of South Vietnan, compere’ 
| of local people trained and armed for the task. 


Up to the Spring of 1960 little had been accomplished in 

| training the regular forces for counterinsurgency operations, 
and it was recognized that the Civil Guard and the Self 

Defense Corps were very poorly trained, equipped, and organized. 

To remedy some of the inadequacies, by January 1960 the assign- 
i ment of MAAG advisors down to the level of infantry regiments 

and separate artillery, armored, and marine battalions had 

been authorized. The advisors were not to participate directly 
| in combat operations or accompany RVNAF units on operations 

near the national boundaries. The United States Operations 
| Mission (USOM) had started a program of retraining and reequip- 
| ping the Civil Guard. A further step was under consideration, 
à the sending of US Army Special Forces teams to act as advisors 
on antiguerrilla tactics. 


19. (S) FY 1962 MAP Presentation, Vietnam. 
7 20. (S) Msg, Saigon 3412 to State, 10 Jun 60. . 
; 21. (S) Jt State-Def-ICA-CIA Msg, State 28 to Saigon, 
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_. In this last matter the Chief of Staff, Army, .tcok. the- 
initiative, addressing a memorandum to the Joint. Chiefs of 
Staff. on ok March-1960. General Lyman L. Lemnitzer believed 
that the "critical situation" in ‘South Vietnam required 
definite action. He.agreed with CINCPAC that an antiguer- | 
rilla capability could be developed within the regular armed 
forces by changing the emphasis in training from conventional 
to antiguerrilla warfare, but he felit that additional support 
in specialized fields was warranted: and could be introduced 
overtly as part of the absorption of TERM by MAAG. The Army, 
he said, was prepared to.offer CINCPAC Special Forces mobile 
training teams,: including. communications. elements, psycho-.. .. 
logical operations advisors, civil:affairs advisors, anda 
language-qualified counterintelligence and combat intelli- 
gence training team. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to the . 
proposal and dispatched the offer to CINCPAC on 30 March, | 
with a request for his views on training assistance, delivery 
of materiel, and any additional requirements he thought 
necessary to insure the internal security of South Vietnam.22 


. On 21 April CINCPAC submitted a request for three 
special Forces detachments of ten men each. and three intelli- 
wence officers. These 33 personnel, together with three 
psychological warfare specialists from PACOM, were phased 
into South Vietnam in May. There they set up a Counterinsur- 
gency Training Program to train Vietnamese as ranger cadres. 


CINCPAC, Admiral Harry D. Felt, recommended also that the 
Civil Guard be transferred to military control. This was 
finally accomplished at the end of 1960 when Diem, at the 
urging of US advisors, removed’ the Civil Guard from the Depart- 
ment of Interior and placed it under rnp Department of Defense. 
There it became a MAAG responsibility.2 


During the first half of 1960 the United States agreed to 
mođest increases in equipment for the RVNAF, particularly 


22. (S) JCS 1992/791, 30 Mar 60; (U) Note to Control Div 
"JCS 1992/791," 25 Mar 60; (S) Msg, JCS 974802 to CINCPAC, 
30 Mar 60; JMF 9155.3/4060 (15 Feb 60). 
. 23. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 210017Z Apr 60, DA IN 
1892, JMF 9155.3/4060 (15 Feb 60), (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC 
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helicopters. President Diem had asked for much more, but 


CINCPAC was not satisfied that the GVN was using the resources. 
it already possessed to best advantage. Early in April _. | 
Admiral Felt recommended against providing all that the GWN : 


asked ,25 3 


Diem based his requests for aid on the claim that his 
country was under the threat of both conventional attack and 
guerrilla warfare. He said that meeting these threats required 


two different sets of tactics, training, and organization. 


Whereas the corps-division organization was properly designed 
to counter invasion, it was inappropriate to the more immedi- 
ate danger, the VC guerrilla campaign. -Early in 1960 Diem had 
decided that the fastest way to develop a large, well-trained 
antiguerrilla force was to recruit 10,000 volunteers from the 
veterans of the Indochina War. The veterans would be formed. 
into companies or platoons and attached to Civil Guard or 
regular units to train their comrades in actual operations. 
Had the United States. allowed him the 170,000-man force level | 
he had asked for two years earlier, Diem added, he would ‘now - 
have enough effective units to protect the people and continue 
conventional training as well, a 3 : -e 


-To implement his plan to raise a force of special anti- 
guerrilla fighters, or commandos, with US support, Diem now 
returned to the idea of raising the 150,000 MAP force ceiling 
to 170,000 men. The change was unanimously opposed by US f 
officials. In talking to the South Vietnamese President on 12 
February, Ambassador Durbrow "frankly" disagreed. There were © 
sufficient security forces in the country already, he said, if 
they could be properly trained in antiguerrilla operations, 
There were also financial considerations.. Because of "congres- 
Sional cuts and other reasons," the Ambassador said, "the 
country team had suggested a military budget of $165 million 


of which the United States could contribute only about $124 
million,"2 


US military representatives backed the Ambassador com- 
pletely. CHMAAG explained the drawbacks of the commando 
scheme to Diem on 20 February,. and CINCPAC took the same line. 


Admiral Felt noted that the British in Malaya and the Fili- 


pinos in the Huk campaign had developed an antiguerrilla force 
within the regular organization. He also stressed the — — — 


25. (3) Msg, CINCPAC to OSD and JCS, 020430Z Apr 60, ~~ 
JMF 9155.3/4060 (15 Feb 60). ae, 
26. (S) Desp, Saigon 251 to State, 12 Feb 60. 
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importance of angen re attention" to the economic, `> ` 

political, and psychological aspects of the counterinsur- p 

gency problem. 


Ambassador Durbrow, in arguing against the force 
increase, likewise emphasized the importance of winning the | 
confidence of the people. To Washington he cabled that Diem 
was) “moving in all directions at once" without any plan to ` 
use what ‘he had on hand to meet the "deteriorating internal ` 
situation," while citing that situation as” C al 
for: seeking. the 170, 000 -man force level; l 


a E E advice, Diem P with aa: aio. 
On 24 February*he issued the directive for the formation of the 
commando units, and by the end of “May ` ‘the ARVN was reported ` 

to have conducted training for 47 companies, using the com-. 
panies' own officers as instructors. Two Civil Guard | 
companies were also training as commando ‘units.. By June 
7,935 commandos had been added to the RVNAF. — of 

144; 706, -and their number was rising steadily.® 


By agreement with the MAAG, the GVN had always main- 
tained RVNAF strength somewhat below the 150,000-man level 
authorized for MAP support. Three months after starting 
the commando program, however, Diem had raised the level of 
his regular armed forces above the approved ceiling and 
seemed to be aiming for a Civil Guard of 56,000. This of 
course collided with the US policy of. trying to reduce aid 
to South Vietnam, and it confirmed Ambassador Durbrow's 
opinion that Diem was still disposed primarily to the use 
of force to win control of the countryside. The time had 
come, the Ambassador said, to put teeth into the US 
approaches to the GVN on the force-level question. In a 
message to Washington on 10 June he recommended that the 
United States take steps to reduce the RVNAF to 144,000 and 
the Civil Guard to 50,000 and to i ala the commandos 


27. (C) Msg, CINCPAC to OSD, 1423552 Mar 60, AF IN 
43393, (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CHMAAG,. 140459Z Mar 60; (S) Msg, 
Saigon 2622 to State, 10 Mar 60; JMF 9155.3/4060 (15 Feb 60). 
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within those levels. The. Embassy. and the MAAG now parted 


company on the question of the force level. General Williams 
wanted the United States to support the full authorized level 
of 150,000 men rather than 144,000.29 | : 


Later in June Diem gave way for the moment, agreeing to 
pring his forces down to 150,000 and to integrate the. 


-commandos into the ARVN. As of 31 July the RVNAF strength 


was reported at 151,973; showing some reduction from the 
earlier 154,000. Pressure to increase the level to 170,000 
soon resumed, however, with the MAAG now siding with the GVN. 
Ambassador Durbrow was not convinced by the MAAG's case for a 
20,000-man increase. He reported that CHMAAG had cited a need 
for sufficient forces to permit rotation of combat troops 
without disturbing the four. divisions in central Vietnam, 
which should not be rotated because of their familiarity with 
defense plans against external attack. The. Ambassador argued. 
that external aggression seemed "fairly remote," but guerrilla 
war was a present fact.. Besides, to increase the force level 
would encourage Diem's tendency to use force to solve his i 
difficulties and would contribute to his government's finan" 
cial problems as well. The Ambassador believed that what the 
GVN really needed was a better trained Civil Guard to assist 
and relieve the ARVN and more political and payene cg,cn* 
actions by Diem to win the confidence of the people. 0 


The Ambassador's efforts were directed at fulfilling the 
conditions President Eisenhower had attached to the initial 
offer of US aid, in his letter to Diem on 23 October 1954. 
The United States was willing to assist the GVN "in develop- 
ing and maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or aggression through military 
means." But the US offer was contingent upon "performance on 
the part of the Government of Viet-Nam in undertaking needed 
reforms. l 


In mid-September 1960 Ambassador Durbrow recommended 
that the United States propose the following measures to Diem: 


1. Remove three controversial government figures by 


sending them to diplomatic posts abroad, the three being 


29. (S) Msg; Saigon 3412 to State, 10 Jun 60. 
. 30. (S) Msg, Saigon G-79 to State, 25 Aug 60; (S) Msg; 
Saigon 539 to State, 5 Sep 60. , -_ 
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T head. of ‘the secret intelligence. Berride, Tran Kim Tuyen, 
and Diem's OBOEREH Nhu, ane the latter's A LOnPONANE and (out 
spoken wife. 3 . ea | | 


| 2. Appoint a full süle Minister of ‘Derense ore 
Diem held the post himself) and aE up adherence to the 
chain. of command ato all levels. 


we Appoint one or two members | of. the opposition to 
“the cabinet. aes | l 


y Disband | the Can Lao parta or. at. least open ‘its. 


activities: to normal public: scrutiny. a 


l aps Permit the: National E A more diner te... 
including the-right to investigate. and: to apie all SAER 
tive officers except the- President., & oe 


: 6. Require all government. officials to declare their 
property and financial holdings.. a) | 


= Te ' Relax control over the press and other. media, 


8. Adopt a- series of measures to. help the peasants, 
including price increases for rice, pay for corvee labor, 
and subsidies for agroville families. , 


Some of these measures were drastic, - the Ambassador said, but 
in his opinion drastic action was called for to avert a coup 

or a collapse. The United States should support Diem as the 
best available leader, but, if his position continued to deter- 
Jorate because of failure to adopt reform measures, the United 
States should begin to consider alternative courses and 
leaders. oo 


Ambassador Durbrow presented his proposals to Diem on 
14 October. The President received-most of them impassively, 
remarking that they conformed generally with his own ideas 
but that the VC insurgency made it difficult to put them into 
effect. Diem took the suggestion of sending M. and Mme. Nhu 
abroad more grimly; they were loyal supporters, and opposition 
to them, he said, was part of the communist plot to overthrow 
his government. Nevertheless the ADAS RAON had a "hunch" 
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that. he had made some progress toward inducing Diem to "save 
himself and Vietnam". by. “regaining his people. "> 


| , - Meanwhile the MAAG had resumed its efforts to secure.an. 
- 4nerease in the RVNAF force level. On 19 October Lieutenant 
p General Lionel C. McGarr, who had succeeded General Williams 
| as CHMAAG on 1 September, recommended to CINCPAC that the 


force level be raised to 170,000. Admiral Felt concurred on 
; ^ p 29 October. 3# | : — 
oS Negotiations with the GVN on this matter were interrupted 
r : when, at 0300 on 11 November, a paratroop brigade under ` 
Hs : Lieutenant Colonel Nguyen Chanh: Thi launched an attempted coup 
: E dtetat with ‘an attack on the presidential palace. The coup 
collapsed the following day, but US-GVN relations were strained 
by the incident. Diem and Nhu. were reportedly bitter over - 
what they felt was a ack of US support during the crisis. US 
and GVN officials also differed regarding the Implications of 
the abortive coup. A. GVN. spokesman’ insisted that the revolt 
| had "no political impact," but the State Department thought 
that it revealed a serious lack of support for Diem's a 
= policies and reemphasized the need for dramatic action to 
| strengthen the regime's appeal to the people. 


Diem's disappointment with "some Americans" and his 
j i reluctance to unify security forces under a single command 
were doubtless reinforced by the coup, making US efforts at 


Nevertheless, as soon as passions in Saigon had cooled, 
i Ambassador Durbrow resumed his advocacy of reform. On 


20,000-man increase. To do so without his having relaxed 
controls, effected reforms, and begun efficient use of avail- 
able forces would not save the day, but it would increase 
Diem's already strong instinct to rely on force. The Ambas- 
gador was willing to go along with an increase; but only in 
exchange for prior reforms. If Diem did not take the steps 
necessary to increase his popular support, Durbrow thought 
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the United States should "undertake the difficult. task of 
identifying alternate leadership."3) 

‘Since Washington officials were reluctant to use the 
force increase as a bargaining counter to obtain political 
reforms, the Ambassador tried presenting the two issues 
separately and on their own merits. In reply, Diem took the 
line -that it was useless to effect reforms and to build ; 
factories, roads, «and bee unless these things and the 
people could be protected.© | is, *, oe. ee 

| Late in December Ambassador Durbrow's opposition to the 
force increase gave way in the face of the worsening situ- 
ation in neighboring Laos,. which convinced him there might 
well be a need for additional anticommunist forces in South- 
east Asia. On 29 December he withdrew his opposition to any 
increase in the RVNAF "deemed appropriate" in Washington. 
Two days later the State Department cabled its opinion that 
for the present the Embassy had pushed as far as possible for 
"14beralization." Washington officials were now ready to 
study promptly the question of the 20,000-man.increase upon 
receipt of the Country Team's basic Counterinsurgency Plan 
(CIP), then being prepared in Saigon. 3f 


The Counterinsurgency Plan 


The evolution of the CIP had begun in March 1960. As 
has been recounted, the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 30 March 
offered CINCPAC certain Army Special Forces assistance for 
the struggle in Vietnam and had asked for his views on addi- 
tional requirements for materiel and training. At a PACOM 
conference in. mid-April, a study on counterinsurgency oper- 
ations in Laos and. Vietnam was prepared, which later provided 
the basis for the Saigon Country Team's CIP. 


CINCPAC sent the study to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
27 April. He stated that the GVN's main problem was to gain 


—TS) Msg, State 782 to Saigon, 12 Nov 60; (FOUO) Msg, 

Saigon 1098 to State, 18 Nov 60;. (S) Msg, .Saigon G-219 to 
State, 19 Nov 60; (S) Msgs, Saigon 1143 and 1151 to State, 
l and 5 Dec 60. | 

36. (S) Jt State-Def Msg, State 862 to Saigon, 9 Dec 60; 
(S) Msg, Saigon 1216 to State, 24 Dec 60. 

37. (S) Msg, Saigon 1231 to State, 29 Dec 60; (TS) Msg; 
State 961 to Saigon, 31 Dec 60. 


permanent control of the population. This could be done 
only through a well-coordinated military, psychological, De 


~ 


i socio-economic. campaign aimed at winning the confidence of — 

| the people and their cooperation with the GVN and its security 
i forces. The basic difficulty in Vietnam, Admiral Felt 
believed, was not the lack of antiguerrilla training for the 

| ARVN; but thé lack of centralized control of counterinsur- 


gency. operations. To remedy this, CINCPAC proposed that the 
os - United States encourage the GVN to adopt a national emer- 

a " gency organization to integrate civil and military resources 
: under centralized direction for the conduct of antiterrorist 
operations and to develop coordinated national plans for the 

| progressive reduction of: communist influence.. The essential 
military requirement was a well-trained. regular military and 

. paramilitary establishment. This need could best be satis~ 

fe -fied by putting all security forces under the GVN Department 
= of Defense and agsigning the MAAG primary responsibility for 

their training.> a re a 


= ` Admiral. Felt warned that the communist insurgencies in 

Laos and South Vietnam threatened the very existence of these 

nations and the security of all Southeast Asia. The United’ 

States and the governments of the two countries must recog -- 

nize the emergency. nature of the situation, direct their full 

resources to counterinsurgency operations, and be prepared 

to support the additional expense and effort, perhaps for 

a protracted period.. In South Vietnam, CHMAAG should con- 

cern himself primarily with supplying advice on the conduct 

of operations and providing counsel, training, and support 

r for the development of the regular military establishment, 
militia forces, psychological and civic actions, intelli- 

gence networks, and communications capabilities. 
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| On 6 June the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secre- 
tary of Defense that they concurred in CINCPAC's basic 

recommendation that the United States urge the governments 

| . ih of South Vietnam and Laos to mount a concerted effort against 

i the insurgents, adopting a national emergency organization 

to integrate civil and military resources for the purpose. 

| The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that "the U.S. 


| | 38. (S) Ltr, CINCPAC 00212 to JCS, "Counterinsurgency 
| Operations in South Vietnam and -Laos (U)," 27 Apr 60, Encl, 
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covernment provide sufficient matertal and budgetary. support. 
to insure the successful accomplishment of these emergency — 
campaigns." Ge ae ke om, eee . oe 
=. At the end of June Aamiral Felt provided a draft out- 
line plan for counterinsurgency operations by the GVN and 
the specific steps the.Us Government should take to. develop 
and promote: the plan. ‘He recommended that the outline plan 
be forwarded to..the Country Team in Saigon for. further : 


gevelopmert,: after which it. would be reviewed in Washington,” 


seve bed to the GYN, and, if accepted by Diem, supported Oy 


the United -States to. the full extent of Squth ;Vietnam'é cu 


. 
“4% 


tions and on 30 August forwarded ‘the plan: to the Secretary. 
of Defense. After discussion and approval within the Depart- 
ments of State and. Defense, it was transmitted to Saigon in 
mid-October, to be. developed in sufficient detail fo provide 


a basis for computing the US support requirements. 


of staff approved CINCPAC' s. recommenda- | 


The Country Team dispatched the completed CIP to 
Washington on 4 January .1961. The plan had three objectives: 
1) to suppress and defeat the communist guerrillas while 
maintaining a capability to meet overt aggression; 2) to 
establish political stability, improve economic conditions, 
and instill a sense. of unity among the people; and 3) to 
interdict aid flowing to the insurgents across „South. 
Vietnam's borders. E p3 o 


To accomplish these objectives the plan outlined a 
series of actions to be taken. In the political field the 
tasks were to increase popular support for the GVN, correct 
the causes of political dissatisfaction, and publicize North 
Vietnam's role in the insurgency. The economic tasks were 
to improve living conditions while contriving methods of 
financing the esSential activities of the government, 


39. (S JCSM-232-60 to SecDef, 6 Jun 60 (derived from 
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including: implementation of the CIP. Psychological measures. 
would be employed to improve relations among the people, the | 
GVN, and the RVNAF. The most important security tasks were 

to institute centralized and coordinated control of military 
operations and planning, develop intelligence and communica- 
tions networks, and establish an. adequate border and coastal 


patrol system. 


The plan developed by the Country Team- represented a 
departure from the position Ambassador Durbrow had previously 


held. The "force basis . .-. to cope with insurgency" now 
4ncluded the: 20,000~man increase so long sought by President 


. Diem, as well as provision for expanding the Civil Guard. 


Further, the prime objective was now to suppress the com- 
munists by force, recognizing that the VC guerrillas offered 
the greatest immediate threat to the GVN. Governmental | 
stability might be expected to follow from "the eradication 
of insurgency," and the existing Diem government, however 
short it might fall of the ideal, must be accepted as the .. 
available instrument for defeating the Viet Cong. Ambassador 
Durbrow's covering message indicated that he still had : 
reservations concerning the force increase.. The CIP itself, 
however, clearly leaned toward the MAAG-~Diem poste rOn that 
protection should have priority over reform. + 


The programs proposed in the CIP were among the first 
4tems considered by the new administration of President 
John F. Kennedy. On 18 January, CINCPAC.had summarized 
CHMAAG's. arguments for a 170,000-man RVNAF in a letter to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and had recommended approval of 
the increase as a separate action. Admiral Felt's letter was 
referred to the Joint Staff on 26 January, but already the 
matter had gone through ISA channels to Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. In company with Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, he had "accepted the desirability" of MAP support for 
the higher force level on 23 January. The following day, 
‘Ambassador Durbrow sent a strong endorsement of CHMAAG'sS 
request for $12.7 million to support the CIP Civil. Guard pro~ 
gram. President Kennedy, after meeting with the Secretaries 
of State and Defense on 28 January, approved the expenditure 
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of $28.4 million for the force increases as well as the. 
$12.7 million for the Civil Guard. #3 > < 0> © a 


The CIP itself also won quick approval at higher levels. | 
The views of. the Joint Chiefs of Staff were not formally 
solicited. Nevertheless, on 9 February they informed the 
Secretary of Defense that they approved the plan in. principle, 
subject to "revision of support requirements for military 
personnel, equipment, and logistics that detailed review by 
the Services. concerned may indicate is necessary or desir- .. 
able.".. This submission did not catch up with the. fast-moving 
plan. . Six days earlier the Secretaries of State and Defense.. 
nad aPPIpVGO the CIP and had so notified the Ambassador in 
saigon. a ie oe re a Pa a, ae Pee 


The speedy handling of the CIP reflected an alert con-. 
cern on the part.of the Kennédy Administration for the need 
to preserve: Southeast Asia from communist encroachment, 
Apart. from a more ready disposition to commit funds to the 
purpose, however, the policy being followed showed no marked 
difference from that of the Eisenhower Administration. The | 
joint State-Defense message approving the CIP had informed 
Ambassador Durbrow that the US commitment was for the FY 1961 
portion of the plan only. Further, although the immediate 
purpose was to defeat the insurgents, the GVN must also 
"move on the political. front towards liberatization." Success 
required carrying out the "entire plan," the political, econo- 
mic, and social measures as well as the military. If the 
Ambassador found that the GVN was not fulfilling this require- 
ment, he should inform Washington and make recommendations 
"which may include suspension of the US contribution." D 


43. (S) Ltr, CINCPAC 0041 to JCS, “Increased Force Level 
for RVNAF (U)," 18 Jan 61, Encl to JCS 1992/908, 26 Jan 61; 
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Ambassador Durbrow, accompanied by General McGarr, pre~ 
sented the CIP. to Diem on 13 February 1961.. As instructed, 


he made it clear that the GVN was expected to absorb the ` 


local currency (piaster) costs of the plan, that certain 
“fundamental political actions" were contemplated, and that 
the plan was to be carried out in all its aspects. As 
expected, President Diem questioned the GVN's ability to. 
raise enough plasters to support the plan. He also com-:: 


plained about rumors that the United States, under its new - 


leadership, was no longer supporting him.. The Ambassador 
replied that the CIP recommended concrete measures for rais- 


: ing pilasters and that the $49 million MAP commitment was a 


tangible sign of US support. 


Already,. on 6 February, President Diem had announced a 


program of :reforms looking toward a "more adequate readaption 


of our institutions to the needs’ of the present situation." 
This included rearranging the government departments, adding 
an elected youth member to village councils, decentralizing 
Some provincial powers to lower levels, and encouraging ; 
citizen participation in GVN programs through advisory eco-- 
nomic aid and cultural councils. Although these measures were 
mainly administrative, Ambassador Durbrow reported that pasy 
were at. least steps in the direction he had been urging. 


| While the Ambassador continued to encourage Diem to 
“move on the political front," CHMAAG pressed for adoption of 
the CIP's military provisions. On 6 March General McGarr 
called on Diem for this purpose, giving the President a 
written analysis, in French, of the GVN's counterinsurgency 
effort to date. He told Diem that the GVN concept of static 
security combined with offensive sweeps was too defensive. 
President Diem was convinced that the current operations, 
based on the "lines of strength" concept developed by his 
brother Nhu, was offensive in nature; it became defensive 
only when there was a lack of troops to implement it. Diem 
said that he had "ordered his troops on the offensive against 
the VC. and that they had done this with good results." Gener- 


.al McGarr reported, however, that "MAAG's reading is that: this 


is largely wishful thinking." CHMAAG believed that the 
emphasis on manning blockhouses and pillboxes and on 
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en other fixed installations had caused the troops to 
go "on the defensive mentally."  Tactics:-that employed mobile 
striking forces under a comprehensive onI ENSIN plan were- - 
needed. | 


canis up a familiar Cie General MeGarr anes. that 
military commanders be given full control of operations ` 
within their regions, President Diem insisted that the mili- 
tary commanders already had this authority. “However, it 
has been ‘the observation. of the MAAG advisors ©. ~= that the. 
Province Chief has far too much`autonomy in the- military : 
area and often circumvents: the senior: ee OPIER: S exer- 
cise of his command authority," © «0° <5 


Diem also said that he was ‘considering placing the Field . 
Command in complete charge of military operations: throughout: -— 
the country in both peace and war.. General McGarr thought 
this would be “eminently satisfactory provided it is actually 
implemented." Currently the Field Command was a planning: -` 
headquarters during peace and- became operational only in case 
of war. CHMAAG wrote that he had “often tried to. persuade 
the President to officially recognize that a state of war 
exists here now, but for political reasons, this has not been 
done. 


Diem explained that all but six province chiefs were now 
military men and that they were often better informed and 
more able than the military commanders. 


The tenor of Diem's remarks were consistently 
favorable to the Province Chiefs as opposed to the 
purely military commanders and there is little 
doubt of his sympathy for and confidence in the 
former. This, of course, gives warning of inevi- 
table future problems in the actual implementation 
of command and control, regardless of the expected 
unity of command edict. -The problem is now, and 
will continue to be the direct and personal contact 
of Province Chiefs with the President - outside 
the military chain of command. 7 


In recounting this interview in a.letter to General 
Lemnitzer in Washington, General McGarr said he had repeated 
for Diem the central military recommendations of the CIP: 
reorganization of the top command structure to insure unity 
or command and provide a staff capable of carrying out that 
concept; conduct of all military operations through this 
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military chain of command; and development of a national Ste 0. 
ch ` . operations plan for control of counterinsurgency operations, 48 


g Strains in the US Military-Civilian Relationship 


<- Some lack of unity was also apparent among US civilian 
- and: military leaders, In a report to CINCPAC on 3 February 
o ~ “ 1961, CHMAAG said that the "civilian element" of the Country 
~ Team did not understand or accept certain considerations that 
a seemed to him basic:. the necessity of gaining military 
superiority over the Viet Cong before political reform could 
have.any meaning; the absolute necessity of an RVNAF force 
increase to contain the insurgency; the dependence of anti- 
guerrilla training on a firm foundation of basic military 
training; the long lead time required to train new a Oneee), 
and the ever-present threat of attack from North Vietnam, 9 


| Having encountered a disposition by State Department | 
officials in both Washington and Saigon to question whether 
or not the CIP gave sufficient emphasis to developing anti- 
guerrilla units as against regular forces, General McGarr on 
| 21 February addressed.a letter to the Director, Far East 
Region, in the office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
. (ISA): After an extended analysis of. the factors that had 
|. been considered in reaching a military judgment regarding 
| the proper balance within the RVNAF, CHMAAG expressed the hope 
that "opposite numbers in State" might become convinced that 
"we of the military here are professionally trained in the 
i complex business of warfare - all kinds - and that continual 
defense by MAAG against overly simplified civilian solutions 
can be not only time consuming . . . but dangerous mili- 
| tarily, "50 | 


A proposal of the type General McGarr apparently had 
_ in.mind was contained in a State Department message to Saigon 
on 1 March. After stressing the high priority that US foreign 
policy gave to success in South Vietnam, -.it said that the 
President was concerned about the ability of the country to 
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a 48. (C) Ltr, CHMAAG to CJCS, 13 Mar 61, OCJCS File 091 
| Vietnam Oct 60-Jul 6l. ee 

i 49. (S) Ltr, CHMAAG to CINCPAC, 3 Feb 61, Encl to JCS 
E 1992/928, 8 Mar 61, JMF 9155.3/9108 (24 Jan 61). 

: 50. (S) Ltr, CHMAAG to RADM Luther C. Heinz, OASD(ISA), 
A 27 Feb 61, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Oct 60-Jul 61. 3 
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resist VC pressures during the 18-24 months before the CIP ` 
began to take effect; The message then suggested a number | 
of steps that might be taken without awaiting GVN approval 
‘of the full plan. They included giving higher priority to 
activating the 21 ranger companies in the plan and adding 
4O more ranger companies while reducing the infantry regi- 
ments proportionately? 


 CHMAAG was not E to these suggestions. General 
MeGarr wrote the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, that k 
carrying them out would be "counterproductive," in that it- 
would confuse and retard GVN‘ actions that were just sete tee” 
under way. He hoped that Department of Defense officials 
would not be "stampeded" into going along with the State 
Department view. 7 


What we need now is- time to inpréenent our 
present sound plans with the GVN - not directives 
to make major changes.. It must also be under- 
stood that neither MAAG or the Ambassador can 
direct the GVN to follow our recommendations - 
we can only work through persuasion and advice. 32 


Although in this instance CHMAAG's views received con- 
siderable backing from Ambassador Durbrow, a more fundamental 
divergence remained. General McGarr set it forth in a letter 
to the Chairman on 22 March. Under Executive Order 10893, 

8 November 1960, US Ambassadors were assigned “affirmative 
responsibility for the coordination and supervision over the 
carrying out by agencies of their functions in the respec- 
tive countries." . In South Vietnam, General McGarr said, the 
Ambassador was discharging this responsibility in a way that 
resulted in his “exercising significant control over our 
military operations here to include force structure, and the 
method of conducting operations even down to the tactics of 
these operations." The Ambassador accomplished this by 
requiring Country Team coordination of all actions~~a pro- 
cedure, General McGarr said, that involved "continued ques- 
tioning of our professional judgment." 


I have repeatedly been faced with the. 
problem of securing Country Team approval of 


B51. T | Msg, State 1115 to EN 1 Mar 61. 
52. Ltr, CHMAAG to CJCS, 3 Mar 61, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Oct 60-Jul 6l, 
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= actions in ge purely military field only to 
' find. these plans. and proposals thwarted or 
‘delayed - not for purely political or econo---- 
mic reasons, which would be more understand- 
able - but often on purely military grounds 
as interpreted by nonmilitary: men. This is 
accomplished by "coordinating" military pro- 
fessional opinion out of a Country Team 
paper Bore. dé : e. | 
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ae such ET General McGarr had more than once 


felt compelled to. express his views to Department of Defense 


officials through military. channels, fulfilling the responsi- 
bility. he believed he had to provide his military superiors 


with his "considered, unadulterated military opinions." In 


three: such instances, Ambassador Durbrow had taken official 


notice of. CHMAAG's action as being a contravention of oe 


Ambassador’ S shield fe 53 


| Important backing for: General’ McGarr! s viewpoint appeared 
later in March. On orders of Secretary McNamara, Lieutenant... 
General T. J. H. Trapnell had been sent to survey the military 


situation and US programs in Southeast Asia. After returning 


to Washington, General Trapnell submitted. a report to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 28 March. One of his recommendations 
carried the heading, "Military Matters to be Decided and 
Directed by DOD Through Military Channels. 


_ General Trapnell observed that the concept of overall 


policy coordination and integration through the Country Team 


was sound in normal situations. In the special circumstances 
in South Vietnam, however, Country Team review had "sometimes 
delayed, thwarted, or precluded military plans or’ recommenda- 
tions of Chief MAAG which he, in his considered professional 
opinion,. felt were necessary in the best interests ‘of the US in 
furthering US goals." General Trapnell believed that when 
deterioration of internal security made military considerations 
as important as they were in South Vietnam, "the Country Team 
concept of control and coordination under the Ambassador | 
should not apply and that pure military matters should be the 
responsibility of the senior US officer in the country 


53. (S) Ltr, CHMAAG to CJCS, 22 Mar 61, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Oct 60-Jul 6l. ` | 
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~Soncerned. Military. directives should’ not 'come:through the 
Ambassador for his, review but directly through military” 
channels ... ce ae 7 a "3 Gr a E SAN og 


In commenting on General Trapnell's list of recommenda- 
tions on 31 March, the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested the 
Secretary of Defense to. initiate a study of this problem, 
They recognized that its resolution would involve interdepart- 
mental discussion and might ultimately require Presidential 
approval. Secretary..NcNamara subsequently informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff-that. the. Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
was taking. up the matter with the Department of State.55. - 


An approach made. to..the. State Department on:7 April was 
described in a later OSD report as an “abortive effort." The 
Department of Defense representatives addressed only the.. 
possibility of sending a joint State-Defense message to Saigon 
that would stress the need for rapid reporting of military 
information. through military channels, "including information 
relating to divergences of view: which might produce delays in 
required actions." They found the spokesman for the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs "adamantly - 
opposed to any communication which could be construed or mís- 
construed as a challenge of the Ambassador's ‘absolute' 
authority and responsibility for supervising all US activities 
in the country.” © : a S 


OSD officials concluded that to press the State Depart- 
ment further on this or any other aspect of the problem would 
bring the definition of the Ambassador's authority contained 
in Executive Order 10893 into question. When worked out in 
November 1960 after long interdepartmental discussions, that 
Executive Order had been regarded as containing the best 
provisions obtainable from the Department of Defense point of 
view. To reopen the question now "would serve no useful 
purpose and might, in fact, be highly counter-productive." 
But OSD officials did not, in consequence, turn a blind eye 
to the problem. . T -e 


Legal advisors in State and Defense agree 
that authority for direct communication between 
program chiefs abroad and their respective 
agencies already exists. Thus, there is no 


| 54, (S) Memo, LTG T. J. H. Trapnell to CJCS, “South 
Vietnam," 28 Mari 6l, Enel to JCS 1992/937, 28 Mar 6l, 
JMF 9155.3/9108 (28 Mar 61). 
55, (S) JCSM-202-61 to SecDef, 31 Mar 61 (derived from 
r 1992/942); (S) lst N/H of JCS3992/942, 14 Apr 61; same 
eu, eee =, OG. a 
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actual prohibition against the use of military 
communication channels by the Chief MAAG in - 
Viet-Nam for any information that he cares to 
transmit. Discussions with officers whos- ~~ 
recently visited Viet-Nam, however, reveal 
that current procedures established by the 
Ambassador have the effect of strongly inhibit- 
ing the free flow of military information and 
views from the Chief MAAG. through military | 
channels. The Ambassador requires that he 
"coordinate" all communications emanating from 

“© the official Embassy family, regardless of 

| channel used or addressee. l Hi 


. While the legal aspects of the problem had real substance, 
investigation had suggested that an unsatisfactory personal 
relationship between the Ambassador and the incumbent and 
previous CHMAAGs was also a factor, and this offered a promis- 
ing avenue to resolution. Mr. Frederick E. Nolting had 
already been designated to succeed Ambassador Durbrow in 
mid-May, and he was expected to appear in Washington for 
orientation briefings in late April. | 


Ski 


Optimum prospects of enhancing the ability 
of the Chief MAAG to perform his mission more 
effectively lie in establishing. close rapport 
with the new Ambassador. If Mr. Nolting fully 
understands, prior to his departure for his new 
post, the true nature of the military emergency 
in Viet-Nam and the desirability of treating 
the counterinsurgency aspect of the situation 
as an essentially military operation, he will 
likely appreciate the need for entrusting to 
the Chief MAAG a considerable measure of 
delegated responsibility in military matters. 


The OSD report recommended that Secretary McNamara, 
General Lemnitzer, and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
participate in the orientation conversations with Ambassador- 
designate Nolting, and also that General McGarr be recalled 
to Washington to take part. They should stress that the 
effectiveness of US support to the counterinsurgency effort 
would be enhanced if the following two objectives were . 
achieved: _ 


l. The Chief MAAG is delegated a consider- 


able measure of responsibility for decisions in 
military matters and. for providing military advice 
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to Vietnamese Armed Forces relative to counter- 
insurgency operations, providing the actions. . 
and programs of the Chief MAAG are completely . ... 
in consonance with broad policy guidance furnished 


by the Chief of Mission. | 


2° The Chief ` MAAG is able to communicate — 
on an unrestricted basis directly with the Unified 
- Commander and the DOD through military. channels, | 
providing the Ambassador is kept. informed of all. . 
communications sent and received through. these. ..- 
channels. | po Ee ea ee ie A gS 


On 21 April the Secretary of Defense requested that 


General McGarr fly to Washington "For urgent high-level con- 


sultations on US policy and actions re Vietnam, arriving 
not later than 25 April.5? The available records do not - 
indicate to what extent the recommended orientation conver- 
sations with Ambassador Nolting were carried out. General 
MeGarr's recall for consultation appears to have been | 
related mainly to a major reassessment of US policy in South 
Vietnam then in progress. It was the first of several that 
were to occur during the Kennedy Administration. 


“S67 (5) No sig ZASD(ISA) 27, “Report: Relationships 
between the Chief_MAAG and the Ambassador/Country Team in 
Viet-Nam," n.d. /prior to 18 Apr 61/, OCICS File 091 Vietnam 


Oct 60-Jul 61. 
57. (S) Msg, JCS 994578 to CINCPAC and CHMAAG, 21 Apr 


61, same file. 
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Chapter 2 


REASSESSMENT: KENNEDY'S PRESIDENTIAL PROGRAM FOR VIETNAM 


In late 1960 and early 1961, despite a notable increase 
in violence in.Vietnam and increased concern by the United 
States, the communist threat to South Vietnam did not loom 
large as a world problen. Looking back, Vietnam was con- 
spicuous by its absence as & campaign issue in the Kennedy - 
Nixon contest of 1960. The focus of attention in Southeast 
Asia was Laos, and when President Eisenhower briefed the 
President-elect just before the inauguration, he spoke at 
length of Laos, but reportedly did not even mention Vietnam.+ 


Related to both these problems, however, was the new 
President's long-standing interest in the threat posed by 
communist insurgent movements, the relevance of which was 
strongly underscored by a speech that Premier Khrushchev 
made on 6 January 1961. Under the policy of peaceful co- 
existence, Khrushchev said, general and local wars must be 
avoided at all costs. But he made an exception for "wars 
of national liberation" that involved an effort to throw 
off the domination of a “colonial- power. "We recognize 
such wars and are helping and will continue to help the 
peoples fighting for their freedom... à Communists fully 
and unreservedly support such just wars and parch in the van 
of the peoples fighting wars of liberation." Thus the 
Soviet Union could avoid direct confrontation with the United 
States while supporting communists all over the world who 
were striking at the foundations of governments in newly- 
independent and developing nations. President Kennedy 
believed strongly that the way to combat these communist 
tactics was to increase limited war capabilities and special 
skills in guerrilla warfare. From the start of his adminis- 
tration he took a personal interest in the training of US 
Special Forces and pressed the Department of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to expand and refine antiguerrilla 
training. As the President expressed it: | 


oan Arthur M. Schiesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days (1965), 
Pp. $ 

2. Quoted in Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in 
World Affairs, 1961 (1962), p. 64 a 
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This is another type of war, new in its intensity, 
ancient in its origin--war by guerrillas, sub- 
-versives, insurgents, assassins, war by ambush... 
instead of by combat; by infiltration instead of 
aggression; seeking victory by eroding and 
exhausting the enemy instead of engaging hin 

>. . . It requires a whole new kind of strategy, 
a wholly different kind of military training. 


This type of insurgency sought to impose an ideological 
and political system by applying irregular warfare methods, . 
using both guerrilla tactics and political action. According .. 
to one White House advisor of the period, President Kennedy .. 
never forgot Mao Tse-tung's warning that guerrilla actions . - 
must fail "if its political objectives do not coincide with . 
the aspirations of the people and, their sympathy, . cooperation 
and assistance cannot be gained." | ee ae 


Reports: on Vietnam in’ Early 1961 


Almost immediately after his inauguration the President 
was informed about the deteriorating situation in South 
Vietnam. Early in February he read a report by Brigadier 
General Edward Lansdale, USAF, an Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for Special Operations, who had gone to South 
Vietnam in January and returned discouraged by what he saw 
there. . 


General Lansdale had been a friend and advisor of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay dur the Huk rebellion in the Phillipines. 


and was a close friend of President Diem. He 

had been appointed a Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense in 1957. President Diem made a personal request that 
General Lar.sdale be sent to South Vietnam for consultation, 

and Lansdale visited there for two weeks at the beginning of 
January 1961. According to one White House advisor, Lansdale 's 
report "shocked" President Kennedy. : a 


~ Speech at West Point graduation, 6 Jun 62, quoted in 
Roger Hilsman, To Move @ Nation (1967), p. 411. 


4. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, p.’ 342. 
5. (C) Msg, Saigon o Stave, 12 Apr 61. After an 


interview with Diem on 11 April 61, Joseph Alsop told the US 
Ambassador that Lansdale was the only American Diem liked and 
that Diem thought .t too bad Lansdale was not ambassador since 
he understood Asians and was one of the best US experts in 
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“General Lansdale reported that Ambassador Durbrow was 
out of favor with the GVN. He suggested that Durbrow be - 


‘replaced: by. someone who could influence Asians and make the 


Country Team function harmoniously.. Lansdale also recommended 
the replacement of USOM Chief Gardiner, whom the Vietnamese . 
regarded as "a nice man who has fallen asleep in our climate." 
General Lansdale also stated that the MAAG's potential was not 
being realized. US advisors needed to move out of "snug rear 
areas" and earn their way into. positions of influence with 
the Vietnamese in the field. | | E o 


= Ngo Dinh Diem, said Lansdale, was still the only Vietna- 
mese with enough ability and determination to be.an effective 
President. His brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, was the strongest. BE 
Anfluence on Diem, but not the only one. If the United State 
did not like Nhu, it should “move someone of ours in close," 
but this someone would have to propose better solutions than 


Nhu and merit Diem'‘s confidence. : 


Lansdale recommended that the United States recognize 
Vietnam as a "combat area of the cold war," send better people 
to South Vietnam, send the MAAG deeper into the field, and 
pack Diem to the hilt until another strong executive could 
replace him legally. "we have to show him by deeds, not words 
alone, that we are his friend. This will make our influence 
effective again." i | 


| antiguerrilla warfare. (U) Biog, AF Office of Info. (U) DOD 


Press Release No. 1441-63. (S) Msgs, DEF 976200 to CINCPAC, 
262326Z Apr 60, and CINCPAC to OSD, DA IN 4110, 282059Z Apr 60; 
JMF 9155.3/4060 (15 Feb 60). Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. 41¢ 
6. (S). Rpt, Lansdale to SecDef and DepsecDef, "Vietnam," 
17 Jan 61, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam. On 2 Feb. W. W. Rostow gave 
the President Lansdale's report on Vietnam. Arthur. 
Schlesinger reports: "Kennedy read it in Rostow's presence: 
and said, 'This is the worst yet. ' Then he added, ‘You know 
Ike never briefed me about Vietnam. '" Schlesinger, A Thousand 


Days, p. 320.. Ambassador Durbrow was replaced by Frederick E. 


ing, Jr., on 15 Mar 61. If Lansdale's memorandum had 
any effect on this decision, we have no evidence of it. 
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| <?pere:-was no immediate action- on General Lansdale's. 
memorandum ;:. In: February and March negotiations on. the . . | 
Laotian.situation occupied the: center: of attention in South-- . 
east Agia. ; Evidence. continued to mount, however, of deteri- — 
orating conditions in the Indochinese peninsula generally. E 


Lieutenant General T. J. H. Trapnell, a former CHMAAG 
Indochina; was sent.to survey conditions in Southeast Asia 
in.March:at. the direction of the Secretary of Defense.’ 


e 


tziri There was nothing new: in what.. neral.Trapnell reported. 
‘to.the: Joint Chiefs, of Staff later. in the month on the weak- 
nesses. of. the GVN's counterinsurgency operations: lack of | 
: adequately. trained and equipped forces, poor intelligence, - 
open borders, a defensive concept: of, operations, poor leader- 
ship, and.fragmentation of command by Diem. Trapnell also. 
echoed CHMAAG'S complaints. about: .over-control of military — 
matters by the Country Team, lack of Defense Support funds 
for.the 20,000-man increase requested gor the RVNAF, and | 
a posBible reduction in MAAG. strength. ot 


Roger Hilsman reports that President Kennedy all but decided 
to send General Lansdale as the new US Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, but the suggestion "naised a storm in the Pentagon, 
where Lansdale was viewed as an officer who through his ser- 
vice with CIA had become too tpolitical.' Since there was, 
of course, & certain amount of truth in the charge; McNamara 
was persuaded and Lansdale was put aside." He continues that 
Durbrow clearly had to be relieved because he. had been | 
required to bear so many messages of disapproval from the US 
that he ha not been welcome at the presidential palace in 
Saigon for several months. Following the November 1960 coup, 
things had gotten even worse, since Diem believed, wrongly, 
that Durbrow had known of the plans for the coup in advance, 
put had not warned the regime. Nolting, a career foreign 
service officer, was considered ideal for the job of restoring 
zood relations with Diem and attempting to influence him to- 
ward measures’ that would bring his regime wider support within 
Vietnam and make it politically easier for the US to give him 
the aid ne requested. Hilsman, To Move a Nation, pp. 419-420. 

7. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 10 Mar Ol; (TS) CM-133-61 
to LTG T..J. H. Trapnell, 14 Mar 61; OCJCS File 091 Laos (2). 
Trapnell was in Vietnam 21 Mar, Laos 22-23 Mar, Bangkok with 
CINCPAC 24 Mar, saw Rusk in Honolulu 25 Mar, and briefed the 
JCS at the Pentagon on 27 March. l 

8. (S) Rpt, Trapnell to CJCS, "South Vietnam," 28 Mar 61, 
«nel to JCS 1992/927, 28 Mar 61, IMF .9155.3/9108 (28 Mar 61). 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved Trapnell's recommend- 


ation that the United States finally give its full support to 


the CIP, and requested-the Secretary of Defense to "initiate. . 
such further action as may be required" to carry it out. = _ 
They also opposed any decrease in MAAG strength, noting instead 
the possible need for an increase. They sent recommendations. 


for increase in MAP support to CINCPAC for comment and directed 


‘yim to expedite delivery of certain materiel already approved, 


including 24,000 M1 carbines.’ 


o On 11 April 1961, after receiving CINCPAC's comments; the 


. Joint Chiefs of Staff sent the Secretary another memorandum... 


on the Trapnell report. In accordance with CINCPAC's views, . 
they recommended Defense Support for the 20,000-man increase — 


‘in Vietnamese forces, MAP support for a 68,000 man Civil Guard 


beginning. in FY 1962, and MAP POL support for the Civil Guard.1° 


MAP support and Defense Support - funds for the 20,000-man 
increase still depended on an agreement concerning the CIP, a 


matter the Embassy and the MAAG continued to view. through 


different colored lenses. ‘On 15 April the Country Team re~- 
ported to Washington that some progress had been made by the 
GVN in.meeting the conditions set by the United States for. ~” 
full support of the CIP programs, but a number of important — 
objectives were yet to be achieved: the GVN 1) had not given 
its field command control of military operations and had not 
activated corps logistical commands; 2) had not appointed a _ 
chief for the Central Intelligence Organization (CIO); 3) had 
not effected the reorganization and decentralization of 
government announced in February; and 4) still seemed to pre- 
fer pressing for more Defense Support to making the financial 
reforms necessary to raise the money locally.l+. . 


To CHMAAG, however, the "significant" and “rather _ 
impressive" accomplishments of the GVN constituted an "“accept- 
able degree of agreement" on the military side of the CIP. He 
realized that. the United States was not going to get complete 
acceptance, or even all it would like, and that the "real 
pay-off". would lie in the GVN's performance. He felt, however, 


that the Country Team should not. “unduly attempt to force GVN 


ee 


0. (S) JCSM-202-61 to SecDef,. 31 Mar 61. (derived from | 
jos 1992/942), same files © ` =e% ee g 

10. (S) JCSM-228-61 to SecDef, 11 Apr 61 (derived from 
Jcs 1992/951), same file. The Embassy had recommended support 
for the CG in (S) Msg, Saigon 1444 to State, 8 Mar 61. — 

11..(S) Msg, Saigon:.1606 to State, 15 Apr 61. . 
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acceptance of other parts of the plan (political and economic) 
by claiming failure to 'get enough' military. commitments,"12 — 
, As Ambassador Durbrow saw it, Diem was dragging his feet | 
on the CIP. The Ambassador questioned whether Diem really 
intended to carry -out the essential elements of the plan —_.. 
that he had accepted in principle. The indications were that 
' he had reverted to his "basic belief": . "Give me the men and 
arms and I. can lick the vc." Nevertheless the Ambassador | 
believed that. enough had been accomplished to proceed with MAP ` 
procurement: for.the 20,000-man increase, but without "tipping ` 
our hand" to the.GVN.° He hoped to use his ."one remaining 
lever" to insure that Diem did not -"place all emphasis on the 
military aspects of the insurgency and. ignore the political 
factors. "l3 ee a a Pno M 
Meanwhile, the military situation, aggravated by the 
critical developments in Laos,. grew worse. After a relative . 
lull from September 1960. to March 1961, the Viet Cong attacks 
were ‘renewed’ in earnest. Incidents and. casualties increased. 
The MAAG estimated the strength of the hard-core ro at 
12,000, up from 9,800 at the end of 1960. An. estimated 5 
percent of the country was under "some degree of communist | 
control or influence." Diem had recalled 6,000 reservists to 
active duty, but claimed he could call no more for lack of . 
funds. A National Intelligence Estimate reported that in South 
Vietnam the internal security problem had reached ‘serious is 
proportions." Discontent prevailed among the intellectuals 
and was increasing in the army.. The odds favored a noncommunist 
coup attempt in the next "year or so."1l (a ¢ 


On 13 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secre- 
tary of Defense that the "distinct possibility" of a. political 
Settlement in Laos made it necessary to consider countermeasures 


12. (S) Ltr, CHMAAG to CJcS, 15 Apr 61, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam. a | | C 

| 13. (C) Msg, Saigon 1599 to State, 12 Apr 61. (S) Msg, 
Saigon 1606 to State, 15 Apr 61. oe 
____ 14. (S) Memo for Record on COL Flesch's visit to Vietnam 
31 Mar-7 Apr 61, I-13678/61,.12 Apr 61, OASD(ISA) File 333 
Vietnam. (S) Rpt, "Outline Chief MAAG Vietnam," n.d., OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam (28 Apr.61). (TS) Ann A to Draft Program of 
Action, 26 Apr 61, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam. (S) NIE 50-61, 
25 Mar 61. Diem was reelected on 9 April to a new five-year 


term by a majority of over 80%. United States in World Affairs, 
1951, Chronology. . 
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-to the military disadvantagės that would. arise from such a 


settlement; these disadvantages might include "intensified 


- counterinsurgency problems" in Thailand and Vietnam.15 Sane 


To the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, General | 
Lemnitzer, who. was in Saigon early in May, the situation in 
Vietnam had reached a critical state. The problem, he said 
in a message to the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 


. of Staff, was clear and simple: Did the United States intend 


to take the necessary military action now or — | 
do we intend to quibble weeks and months over- 
_. Getails of. general policy, finances, Vietnamese . 
Gov't organization, etc., while Vietnam slowly 
but surely goes down the drain of communism as 
North Vietnam and a large portion of Laos have 
gone to date?l a er oe | | | 


A Program of Action for Vietnam è © 00 3. . 2 = 
Already concerned by the gravity of the reports being 
received, the President had turned to the Secretary of Defense 

on 20 April, the day after the failure of the Bay of Pigs 
venture, and asked him to provide within a week. an appraisal 
of the communist drive to. dominate Vietnam and a series of 
recommendations to prevent it. Mr. McNamara delegated the 
Job to the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell Gilpatric, 
who set up an interdepartmental task force under the leader- 
Ship of General Lansdale.17 


Within the week 20-26 April 1961 the task force put 
together a draft "Program of Action to Prevent Communist 
Domination of South Vietnam." Since it was impossible to 
develop a detailed program in such a short time, Mr. 
Gilpatric proposed making periodic refinements on the basis 
of specific recommendations from the field by General 
Lansdale, who would proceed to Vietnam immediately after 
presidential approval of the program. The new program was 


- (TS) JCSM-242-61 to SecDef, 13 Apr 61 (derived from 
JCS 1992/953), JMF 9155.2/3100 (30 Mar 61). For day-to-day | 
details of the Laotian crisis see’ (TS) Hist Div, "Chronological 
Summary of Significant Events Concerning the Laotian Crisis." 
16. (TS) Msg, CJCS to JCS, 0806392 May 61, DA IN 111134, 


| OCICS File O91 Vietnam. 


_. _17.(TS) Memo, SecDef to DepSecDef, 20 Apr 61, Encl to 
JCS 1992/965 JMF 9155.3/9108 (20 Apr 61). 
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Gesigned to build on existing programs and include as much 

of the CIP as could be agreed on by. both the United States 
-and the GVN. - Primary emphasis for. the time being would be..:-. 
placed on solving the internal security problem, but -military 
measures “oe be accompanied by strong political -economic 
measures .1 . re arn Pe ae ee 


After a series of refinements at NSC meetings and... 
decisions by the President, a list of. 33 approved actions . 
was. forwarded to Saigon on 19 May as the Presidential Program 
for Vietnam. Its objective was “to prevent Communist domi-.. 
nation of Viet-Nam by initiating, on an accelerated basis, a 
series of mutual supporting actions::of :a. political, military, 
economic, psychological, and covert.character, designed ‘to. 
create in that country a viable and increasingly democratic 
society and .to keep Viet-Nam free." siit geen lene che 


Even before the final approval of the Presidential Pro- 
gram, the basic decision had already been made. During the 
first week in May it had been determined that the first US 
political action, or "first commandment," as Ambassador:..— - 
Nolting later styled it, would be to “Seek to increase the 
confidence of President Diem and his government in the United 
States by a series of actions and messages: relating to the 
trip of Vice President Johnson," who went to. South Vietnam on 
ll May. E a | 


The rest of the political provisions of the program were 
to: 1) attempt to strengthen Diem's popular support within - 
Vietnam by “reappraisal and negotiation," under the direction 
of the Ambassador; 2) negotiate without. commitment, on a new 
bilateral arrangement; 3) negotiate to improve Vietnam's 
international relations, especially with Cambodia; 4) strengthen 
border-control arrangements with. Cambodia; 5) plan with the 
GVN the effective use of outside aid; 6) examine the diplo- 
matic "setting" for a possible commitment of US forces; 7) 
assess the political implications of an increase to 200,000 
men in the RVNAF; and 8) obtain the recommendations. by 
Ambassador Nolting on.any necessary reorganization of the 
Country Team. I = La aoe 2 ee ree oe! 


18. (TS) Memo, DepSecDef to Pres, "Program for Action 


for Vietnam, 27 Apr 61; (TS) Draft, "A Program of Action to 
Prevent Communist Domination of. South Vietnam," 26 Apr 61, 
OCJCS File O91 Vietnam. om eee a: 
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Thè economic proposals included a series of "impact" 
projects in the field of rural development coupled with _ 
assistance in making the best use of available resources. To 
this end the United States would send to Vietnam "a group of 
highly qualified economic and. fiscal experts ... to work 
out a financial plan on which joint US-GVN efforts can be 
based." The group would also discuss with GVN officials a 
long-range economic development program and assess the 
economic implications of a.force increase to 200,000. 


Psychological measures were designed to bolster public 
confidence in Diem, document and publish accounts of communist 
infiltration and terrorism, and exploit the rehabilitation of 
Viet Cong taken prisoner by the RVNAF. 

Specific military measures approved were: 

1. MAP support for a 170,000-man RVN force. 


2. An initial increase in the MAAG of about 100, from 
the. current 685. : | | ai 


3. MAAG support and advice for a Self Defense Corps of 
40,000. | 


4, MAP support for the entire 68,000-man Civil Guard. 
5. Installation of a radar surveillance capability. 
6. MAP support for the South Vietnamese junk force. 


. Activation of a special staff element in the MAAG 
to concentrate on border control. 


8. Establishment of a Combat Development and Test Center 
to develop new techniques for combatting the communist 
guerrillas. 


9. Provision of civic action mobile training teams 
(MTT's) to assist the ARVN in health, welfare, and public 
works projects. 


10. Deployment of a US Special Forces group to accelerate 
GVN special forces training. | | 


Tle Assessment of the military utility of a further 
increase in the RVNAF to 200,000. 
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12. A full examination of the size and composition of 
forces that would be desirable in the event of a commitment 
of US forces to Vietnam. : | 


The Program of Action would increase US aid to an estimated 
$301 million in FY 1962, consisting of $161 million in Defense 
Support and $140 million MAP.19 — 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff had commented twice on the 
Graft Program of Action, first on 28 April, when they endorsed 
the military section of the first draft. On 9 May they 
approved the military actions in the final draft, "subject to 
later revisions in detailed implementation that may prove 
desirable or necessary after CINCPAC and CHMAAG, Vietnam, have 
had an opportunity to comment and advise as to their imple- 
menting action." Details on troop deployments and training 
detachments, they said, should be decided only after recommen- 
dations by CINCPAC. They also recommended deleting from the 
program a reference to British participation.20 | 


To coordinate the Program of Action on a continuing 
basis, the Lansdale task force had suggested a presidential 
task force directed by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, with 
General Lansdale as operations director, and including 
members from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, State Department, ICA, CIA, USIA, and the 
White House Staff. This arrangement would have, in effect, 
given the Department of Defense the dominant voice in the 
development of US policy in Vietnam. Understandably, the 
State Department found the proposal unacceptable, and sub- 
mitted a revised draft that moved the proposed task force 
firmly back under State Department control. The State draft 
also eliminated an immediate trip to Vietnam by Lansdale and 
proposed that refinements in the program be made instead 
upon recommendations from "the Ambassador in the field." As 
finally approved by the President, an interdepartmental Task 


——IG,Trsy NSA 52, ll May 61, Encl to JCS 1992/991, 
26 May 61, JMF 9155.3/9108 (27 Apr 61) sec 3, pt 1. (TS) 
Msgs, State 1423 to Saigon, 20 May 61; 1432, 23 May 61. 

20. oe JCSM-238-61 to SecDef, 28 Apr 61 (derived from 
JOS 1992/5970), JMF 9155.3/9108 (27 Apr 61) sec l. (TS-GP 1) 
JCSM-312-61 to SecDef, 9 May 61 (derived from JCS 1992/980), 
same file, sec 2 for paper; sec 3, pt 1 for memo. The Presi- 
dent, in a letter to President Diem, had already promised 
cooperatior. with the GVN in planning the most effective use 
for the “welcome assistance" of the British. 


Force Vietnam was established in the Department of State with 
Sterling J. Cottrell, recently CINCPAC POLAD, as Girector and 
Chalmers B. Wood,. the Department's Vietnam desk officer, as 
executive. General Lansdale was made Deputy Director of the 
new task force. Ambassador Nolting was directed to set up a 
counterpart (Task Force Saigon) to the Task Force Vietnam in 
Washington, to include the Country Teams and any special 
missions that might be sent to Vietnam in connection with the 
Presidential Program.@1 : | 


The Johnson Visit. 


Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson's arrival in Saigon on 
11 May marked the beginning of the US attempt to rebuild a 
relationship of confidence with Diem. He delivered a letter 
that the President had signed on 8 May giving Diem in "broad 
outline" the Presidential program. The President said he was 
sending Vice President Johnson. to visit Vietnam personally 
"to give you my warmest greetings, to witness the valiant 
struggle of your people against communist aggression, and to 
assure you" that the United States. would give more than moral 
support. He added that he understood’ certain of the pro- 
posals in the CIP "may not entirely reflect your own judgment." 
Nevertheless he had been able to approve MAP support for the 
20,000-man increase and was ready to consider a new joint 
effort, including a further increase in the force level and 
the other points in the proposed program, 22 


| In reply, on 15 May, Diem applauded these "wise and 
farsighted" proposals, many of which, he reminded the Presi- 
dent, he had been advocating himself for four years or more. 
He was gratified, too, by Vice President Johnson's "gracious 
gesture" of asking for his suggestions, “particularly a8 we 
have not become oe to being asked for our own views 
as to our needs."@ 
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21. (TS) Memo, DepSecDef to Pres, 21 May 61, Encl to 
JCS 1992/975, JMF 9155.3/9108 (27 Apr 61) sec 1. (TS) NSAM 52, 
11l May 61, Encl to JCS 1992/991, same file, sec 2. (C) Msg, 
State 1387 to Saigon, 12 May 61. 

22. (TS) Ltr, Pres to Diem,.& May 61, OCJCS File O91 
Vietnam. 

23. (TS) Ltr, Diem to Pres, 15 May 61, Encl to (TS) JCS 
2339/1, 8 Jun 61, JMF 9155.3/5420 (15 May 61). Diem's formal 
reply to the proposals of the Presidential Program was deliv- 
ered to Washington on 12 June by Nguyen Dinh Thuan, SecState 
for the Presidency in Charge of Security Coordination. 

Dept of State Bulletin, XLV (3 Jul 61), p. 28. 
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Despite Diem's sarcastic tone, Ambassador Nolting felt 
that. the purpose of the Vice President's visit, to reassure 
Diem and the Vietnamese people of American support, had been 
"excellently served" and the results were "all that we could 
nave hoped for." He was convinced that Diem's confidence had 
been greatly increased. But to those in Washington who felt 
that reform was as vital to the counterinsurgency effort as 
increased military might, the rest of the Ambassador's 
appraisal must have been disappointing. The "general expec- 
tation" left with Diem, he said, was that additional aid would 
be forthcoming. Notwithstanding the Vice President's stress 
on economic and social measures, Nolting thought Diem would be 
inclined to put the main emphasis on the "military side." In 
the joint communique, the Ambassador reported, Diem had watered 
down language calling for more rapid "social, political, and 
economic liberalization measures." As for any change in his 
methods of organization and operation, ee probably 
insist on governing "in his own manner." 


| The joint communique issued at the end of the Vice Presi- 
dent's visit announced that the two governments had reached a 
"large measure of agreement" on the means to accomplish their 
joint purpose. The communique then listed some of the measures 
agreed to in principle, including the expansion of the RVNAF 
and MAP support for the entire Civil Guard. Diem had also 
agreed that a group of US and Vietnamese economic and fiscal 
experts would meet in Vietnam to work out a financial plan on 
which to base the new joint effort.< 


On his return from Southeast Asia, Vice President Johnson 
recommended “a major effort to help these countries defend 
-hemselves." He reported, however, that US combat involvement 
was not only unnecessary but undesirable at this. time. Presi- 
dent Diem had categorically re jected consideration of the 
question of introducing US combat troops. The South Vietna- 
nese leader had said he wanted foreign troops only in case of 
overt aggression, explaining that their introduction otherwise 
would mean tne end o the Geneva accords. He made it clear, 
nowever, that his remarks applied only to combat troops. He 
indicated that as many military personnel as needed could be 
prought in for training and advising GVN forces.© 


; sg, Saigon 1748 to State, 15 May 61. 
25. R Joint Communique, 13 May 61, Dept of State 
sulletin, XLIV (19 Jun 61), 9560-957. 
fs) Msg, Saigon 1743 to State, 15 May 61, JMF 
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In accordance with one of the provisions of the Presi- 
dential Program and in response to events in Laos, there had 
already been some consideration of sending US troops to South 
vietnam. On 27 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff had directed 
CINCPAC to be prepared to land troops in southern Laos, South 
Vietnam, and Thailand in case Vientiane fell. On the follow- 
ing day, in response to Mr. Gilpatric's request for approval 
of the military section of the Program of Action, the Chief of 
staff, Army, had recommended the deployment of a US infantry 
division (minus two battle groups) and other measures in 
addition to those recommended in the program. The NSC had dis- 
cussed the question, but had taken no action, and after a 
cease-fire had been agreed to in Laos on 3 May, the decision 
was made that no troops would be sent to Vietnam prior to the 
opening of the Geneva conference on Laos. A few days later, 
however, the Deputy Secretary of Defense had solicited JCS 
views on fhe desirability of sending a US force to South 
Vietnam.“ l 


Although CINCPAC opposed commitment of US forces at this 
time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 10 May recommended that 
Diem be encouraged to request. the immediate deployment of US 
troops, "to prevent the Vietnamese from being subjected to the 
game situation as presently exists in Laos, which would then 
require deployment of US forces into an already existin 
combat situation." The force should be sufficient to 1) pro- 
vide a visible deterrent to DRV or Chinese Communist action; 
2) release South Vietnamese forces from static defense 
positions for counterinsurgency action; 3) assist in training 
the Vietnamese forces to the maximum extent possible consist- 
ent with their mission; 4) provide a nucleus for the support 
of any additional US or: SEATO operations in Southeast Asia; 
5) indicate the firmness of US intent to all Asian nations. 
Their recommendation did not undergo further consideration 
because of Prepident Diem's decision against the intervention 
of US troops. 


——"27. TTS) CSAM-324-61, 28 Apr 61, JMF 9155 . 3/9180 
(27 Apr 61) sec l. (TS) Memo, DepSecDef to CJcS, 8 May 61, 
Encl to JCS 1992/979, 8 May 61, same file, sec 2. (TS) Memo 
for Record, COL Levy, 5 May 61, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam. COL 
Levy was JCS Representative on the Task Force Vietnan. 

28. (TS) JCS 1992/983, 9 May 61; (TS) JCSM-320-61 to 
SecDef, 10 May 61 (derived from JCS 1992/983), JMF 9155.3/918¢ 
(27 Apr 61) sec 3, pt l. | 
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On 29 May Dr. Eugene Staley, Research Director of the 
Stanford Research Institute, accepted the chairmanship of 
the financial mission proposed in the Presidential Program 
and agreed to by Diem. This Special Financial Group (SFG); 
working with the Country Team and under the policy guidance 
of the Ambassador, would consider the costs of "supporting 
the armed forces and civilian services needed to maintain 
security and other major program objectives" and recommend 
means of paying for tnen, together with necessary economic 
and financial reforms. ©? : : 


After preliminary discussions in Washington the SFG 
went to Saigon on 19 June. There it met with its South 
vietnamese counterpart for about three weeks and produced a 
joint report for Presidents Kennedy and Diem. The SFG | 
briefed Diem on 11 July and on 20 July Dr. Sgaley presented 
his report to the Task Force in Washington. 


The Staley Report was based on three "central consider- 
ations": i) security requirements, for the time being, had 
to come first; 2) military operations without economic and 
social programs would not achieve lasting results; and 3) it 
was in the joint interests of the US and the GVN to achieve 
a self-sustaining economy and a free and peaceful society in 
vietnam. The "developing situation" in Laos indicated an 
urgent requirement for a further increase in the RVNAF. After 
consulting their respective military authorities, the joint 
SFG had adopted for economic planning purposes two alternative 
force levels. Under alternative A, which assumed no increase 
in insurgency and a holding of the line in Laos, the force 
level would rise to 200,000 in 1962 and remain there. Under 
alternative B, which assumed an increase in VC insurgency and 
de facto communist control of Laos, the force levels would 
zsé to 200,000 in 1962 and to 278,000 by 1965. 


The joint SFG estimated the additional costs for the 
ajilitary portion of the program from July 1961 through 
~scemoer 1962 at $42 million for the United States and 3.7 
,sullion piasters for South Vietnam. Total additional costs 
for the entire program--military, emergency, economic, and 
long-range development--for the same period were estimated at 


TS) Msg, Saigon 1828 to State, 1 Jun 61. 
30. a Dept of State Bulletin, XLV 3 Jul 6l), p. 28. 
‘S) Msg, Saigon 46 to State, 12 Jul 61. (S) Minutes, TFVN 
Mtg, 20 gui 61, Vietnam Working Group Files, Dept of State. 
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$85.5 million and 6.5 billion piasters. Despite outside 
assistance, there was an urgent need for “an additional 
supply of local currency to cover the increase in piaster 
expenditures." This money, the SFG had decided, should be 
raised by tax reform, exchange reform, and borrowing, but — 
there was some doubt that such measures would increase 
revenues to the amount required. — 


what E 


The economic proposals of the Staley Report were 
divided into two parts, an emergency action program and a 
long-range development program. The emergency program 
dealt with information and communications, agrovilles and 
land development, rural medical programs, civil administration 
in rural areas, and the youth corps. Longer range programs 
4ncluded the improvement of agricultural productivity, eco- 
nomic and social services to the — ie and the 
creation of a stronger industrial base. 1 


| The Deputy Secretary of Defense sent the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a copy of the Staley Report on 26 July. The report was 
already under "active consideration" at the White House, and 
because of time limitations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
restricted themselves to the military question of the pro- 
posed force increase. On 21 June they had already recommended 
a force level of 200,000, subject to a "continuing assessment 
of demonstrated GVN and RVNAF capabilities." In the meantime 
CHMAAG had reported that the 170,000 level would be reached 

by the end of 1961 and had requested immediate approval of the 
200 099 level so that the increase could begin in January 
1962. After a briefing by Dr. Staley on 2 August, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended immediate approval of an increase 
in the force objective up to 200,000 to begin in January 1962, 
and periodic assessments during the buildup to "ascertain the 
requirement for these additional forces." Addressing the 


question of an eventual increase to 278,000, the Joint Chiefs 


GP 343/7, 27 Jul 61, JMF 9155.3/9105 
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recommended that the force level remain at 200,000 (9 division 
equivalent), based on CINCPAC's view that a 15-division force 
was unnecessary. 


` On 4 August the President pledged US support for an 
increase in the RVNAF to 200,000 men, accepting the assumptions 
of the Staley Report. He set three conditions for the increase, 
however: there should be 1) a mutually agreed upon, geographi- 
cally phased strategic plan for bringing the Viet Cong under 
control; 2) an understanding on the training and use of the 
30,000 additional men; and:3) regulation of the rate of increase 
to insure efficient absorption. i 


Any decision on an increase beyond 200,000 would be post- 
poned until 1962, while the buildup of the Civil Guard and 
Self Defense Corps to agreed levels would be expedited.. "Within 
the limits of available funds," the US Government would provide 
the necessary external resources for the Presidential Program. 
The South Vietnamese should be strongly urged to generate more 
piasters, reform taxes, and establish a single and "realistic" 
rate of exchange. The Ambassador was directed to make it clear 
that the United States considered a higher exchange rate indis- 
pensable; but to assure Diem that an_increased piaster yield 
would not be used as justification for reducing US aid. USOM 
was directed to review the emergency social action proposals as 
well as chose programs already under way. The Ambassador 
should urge Diem to create more effective machinery for long- 
range planning. He should also try "discreetly" to get Diem to 
use the prcegram for maximum political advantage, for instance 
by employing noncommunist political oppositionists in the civic 
action program. President Kennedy wanted to be informed of 
matters requiring his attention "so that they may receive his 
imnediate consideration. "3 


As an attempt to get the Vietnamese to reform their 
“4Iscal and monetary policies and to bring about a dramatic 
=3b4lizavion of Vietnamese resources for the war against the 
iat Cong, the Staley mission was hardly an unqualified 

ceeoS. The GVN agreed not to increase its foreign reserves, 


35. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-519-61 to SecDef, 2 Aug 61 (derived 
from JCS ee (TS) JCSM-518-61 to SecDef, 3 Aug 61 (derived 
rom JCS 2343/5); JMF 9155.3/9105 (26 Jul 61). 

34. (S-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to JCS, 18 Aug 61, Encl to 
§cS 2343/16, 21 Aug 51; JMF 9155.3/9105 (26 Jul 61). (S) 
JSAM 65. iL Aug 61, Encl to JCS 2343/13, 14 Aug 61; JMF 
ara < aad (27 Apr 61) sec 4. (S) Msg, State 140 to Saigon, 
Aus ‘ 


to prohibit luxury imports, and to raise the exchange rate 
from 45-1 to 60-1. This, said Dr. Staley in his presentation 
to the Task Force, was an improvement, but not enough. It. 
goon became clear that the GVN would continue to be more 
amenable to aid than advice, and that policy would be made 
not by pronouncements in Washington, but by hard day-to-day 
negotiations between the two governments .3 


The actual increase in the RVNAF now began to take 
place, reaching 152,600 by 15 July, 157,000 by 15 August, 
and 169,800 by the end of October. Concurrently, the CG and 
SDC also grew. The CG reached a level of 65,000 men and the 
SDC 52,000 by. 15 August. As the RVNAF approached the 170,000 


' level, the question arose whether or not the GVN had satisfied 


the President's requirements for a further increase. On 30 
November the Joint Chiefs of Staff reported to the Secretary 
of Defense that the rate of increases had been agreed upon 


with the GVN, and there was general agreement on the priority 


of activation of units; but GVN officials had not produced a 
national strategic plan for bringing the Viet Cong under 
control, and it was questionable whether they would do 50 
before the deadline. Diem, who did not interpret the three 
points in the President's decision as conditions to the force 
increase, was planning to go straight ahead toward 200,000. 
Although the United States should have "reasonable satis- — 
faction" on these points, said the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it 
was undesirable to halt or delay the progressive build-up of 
GVN forces. But the United States should continue wept kee: 
at "highest levels" for a national counterinsurgency plan. 6 


‘Already CHMAAG was assuming the. 200,000 level would be 
approved and had asked for an additional 5,000-man allo- 
cation on 17 November to give him flexibility in working out 
the force structure. This allocation was approved in 
January 1962. Thus from the middle of 1961 to the beginning 
of 1962 the approved RVNAF force level ponpen from 150,000 
ETET and US MAP from a proposed $49.3 million to $101 
m on.9f 


To authorize higher force levels was relatively easy 
but. to turn these additional men into efficient fighters 
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was another problem. Training of these forces, especially 
the Civil Guard and the Self Defense Corps, was hampered by 
a lack of facilities and trained leaders. Special Forces 
training suffered from a lack of qualified candidates and 
the reluctance of the GVN to release existing Special Forces 
for retraining or to detach committed regular units for 
Special Forces training. Some of these Geficiencies were 
met by increasing the size of the US MAAG. 


The increase in the number of US military personnel in 
South Vietnam to aid the buildup contemplated in the Presi- 
dential Program was small at first. By 10 November 1961 
the initial authorized increase of 100 in the 685-man MAAG 
had not yet been completed. In all, there were about 900 
US military men in South Vietnan, including US personnel 
sent to help carry out other military aspects of the Presi- 
dential Program, such as the provision of radar surveillance 
facilities, civic action teams, and a center to test new 
techniques’ of guerrilla warfare. In contrast, a little over 
one month later (after the Taylor Mission and further . 
decisions on US assistance), the MAAG had a strength of 1,124 
men. Including support units of various types, the United 
States cage had a total of 2,275 military personnel in South 
Vietnam. 3 | . 


Border Control 


One aspect of the South Vietnamese insurgency that was to 
have more and more emphasis as time went on was the problem of 
infiltration from North Vietnam, which in 1961 came mostly 
shnrough Laos. Estimating that the Viet Cong were infiltrating 
into the RVN at the rate of about 700 a month, some US | 
52ficials recommended breaking off the Geneva Conference on 
Laos, and using both local and, if necessary, US_ forces, to 
clean out the communist forces in southern Laos. 


“ipees 10), 13 Jan 62 (derived from JCS 2343/67), same 
file, Sec 5. 
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The argument for attacking the problem of Vietnam by 
preventive action in Laos gained support from the seeming 
hopelessness of trying to seal the Laos/RVN frontier. In 
August, asked by Mr. McNamara for their comments on the 
border-control aspect of the Presidential Program, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were not encouraging. The MAAG's concept 
of relying on border patrols and intelligence would help, 
they said; but aerial surveillance was handicapped by diffi- 
cult terrain, vague boundaries, and a lack of aircraft. Two 
weeks later the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary 
of Defense that the United States could cut the flow of com- 
munist support to the Viet Cong substantially if it chose to 
intervene openly. They believed, however, that such action 
would probably provoke open Chinese Communist countermeasures . 4C 


By the fall of 1961 the problem of border control had 
assumed such proportions that the United States began con- 
sideration of stronger and broader measures. Early in October 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for their views on two concepts calling for the employ- 
ment of SEATO forces in border control. One would put SEATO 
forces on the l7th parallel to free the ARVN for offensive 
operations; the other would put them at the greatest possible 
number of entry points along the entire South Vietnamese 
frontier. The Joint Chiefs of Staff found neither feasible, 
Any concept for the defense of Southeast Asia that did not. 
include Laos, they said, was militarily unsound. "What 1s 
needed is not the spreading out of our forces throughout 
Southeast Asia but rather a concentrated effort in Laos where 
a firm stand can be taken saving all or substantially all of 
Laos which would, at the same time, protect Thailand and 
protect the borders of South Vietnam." They recommended inter- 
vention in Laos or, if that was considered politically 
unacceptable, deployment of a SEATO force of about 11,000 (one 
division) to South Vietnam, concentrated initially in the high 
plateau region around Pleiku. This would free some South Vietr 
mese forces for offensive action against the Viet Cong and 
would secure an especially vulnerable border area. These 


TO. (TS-GP 3) JCOM-529-61 to SecDef, 9 Aug 61 (derived 
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recommendations were Shelved because the United States Govern- 
ment pa ORe to continue to seek a negotiated settlement in 
Laos. | 


On 8 November CHMAAG submitted to CINCPAC an elaboration of 


shis patrol bases plan, calling for 25 bases on the western 
‘border of South Vietnam, each one consisting of two or more 
companies of ARVN, rangers, or trained Civil Guards. CINCPAC 
approved the plan and on 4 December~ President Diem did also, 
but by the end of the year the GVN still had not released 
5,000 Rangers needed to put. the plan in operation. However, 
3,000 Montagnards had been recruited and were in training at 
the beginning of 1962 for patrol work in the northern part of 
the country.42 | 3 


Aggressive patrolling action on both sides of the Laos 
border was the key to the plan. Full use would be made of 
ambush, especially at night, using all standard and experi- 
mental harrassing agents that might prove effective and could 
be supplied. Mobility and flexibility would be important, 
with Rangers, ARVN elements, and Civil: Guards operating out 
of patrol bases. Rangers would operate in the more rugged 
border areas, blocking known crossing points and trails. Less 
active areas would be manned by the ARVN and Civil Guard. 


At the first Honolulu meeting in December 1961, Secre- 
tary McNamara stated that the border control plan impressed 
him as a very important phase of operations in South Vietnan, 
and he urged immediate action. General McGarr warned against 
expecting too much of any border control program, pointing out 
that while it would reduce infiltration, it could not place a 
cignt seal along the border.43 


The Uncertainties of Mid-1961 


By the end of the summer, the ceasefire in Laos was 
tremely precarious, and the Viet Cong in South Vietnam had 
sumed tne offensive. 
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In August the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent Brigadier 
General William A. Craig to Southeast Asia with a team to 
survey the areas in Laos, Thailand, and South Vietnam where 
US troops might be located if SEATO Plan 5, for intervention 
in Laos, were put into effect. General Craig reported that 
Laotian leadership, logistics, training, discipline, and 
morale were all poor or nonexistent. The enemy was in a 
position to take any city or area in Laos at will. There 
was a. strong possibility of the resumption of combat at the 
end of the rainy season, with the enemy concentrating on the 
route into the RVN through Laos. General Craig recommended 


that Plan 5,or “suitable variations," be set in motion so 


that SEATO forces could be in position by the end of the 
rainy season. | 


in -South Vietnam, General Craig had found Ambassador 
Nolting in agreement with him that the immediate problem 
was "positive action in Laos." He also reported that Presi- 
dent .Diem would now accept a US brigade or division in South 
Vietnam as "school troops." He definitely wanted US troops 
on the ground "when the balloon goes up." | 


But the United States decided against a military 
solution in Laos and made renewed efforts tò: negotiate a. 
settlement. The situation in South Vietnam continued to 
deteriorate. In mid-August an intelligence report on 
Vietnam described a restive political situation in the RVN. 
Chances of a coup had been reduced, but dissatisfaction 


among military officers and other government officials re- 
mained. On the fighting front there was a formidable VC 


hard core of more than 12,000 men, augmented by several 
thousand irregulars, with good intelligence and probably 
good morale, since few defected to the GVN. More than half 
of the Mekong delta as well as several areas northwest of 
Saigon were controlled by the Viet Cong. In those areas 
they collected taxes, directed the harvest, controlled the 
distribution of farm produce, conducted indoctrination 
programs, and drafted recruits. They had also begun setting 
up overt party organizations and local governments. The . 
USIB judged that the combination of noncommunist disaffection 
and the communist political and psychological campaign being 
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waged in the name of the National Liberation Front (NLF) was 
as great a threat as the VC paramilitary effort. The NLF 
could become the nucleus of a government set up in a 
“liberated" area or a replacement for the GVN in the event 
of a successful coup. 7 


September saw a. sharp upswing in VC activity, including 
a successful large-scale attack at Ban -Me Thuot, a provincial 
capital 55 miles from Saigon. The new offensive seemed to be 
concentrated in the central plateau where VC attacks were 
increasing in size and frequency. Their units were more 
aggressive, better organized and directed, and better equipped. 
CHMAAG reported what looked like a significant increase in VC 
capabilities on the plateau along with unconfirmed reports of 
a sizable DRV troop concentration in southern Laos. A J-2 
report surmised that the Viet Cong had entered a new phase of 
operations, one in which they would use battalion-sized units 
organized more nearly on conventional lines. Hard core VC 
strength was estimated in September at 16,500. Early in 
October a CIA operations officer back from Vietnam reported 
to the Task Force Vietnam that the situation was worse than 
generally thought in Washington. He cited the "alarming 
growth" of VC strength in the last few months and a lack of 
cooperation by the GVN. Colonel Levy, the JCS Representative 
on the Task Force, also recently back from Vietnam, was not 
as pessimistic, but said that the United States clearly would 
have to do more than it was doing. The temperature of the 
Southeast Asian problem, which had subsided somewhat with the 
ceasefire in Laos in May and the onset of the monsoon, was 
again on the rise. And the end of the rainy season was at 


By 22 September the State and Defense Departments had 
told their representatives in Saigon that the deterioration 
in Laos, the Viet Cong attacks in the RVN in September, and 
the end of the rainy season required an emergency US program. 
They asked for a list of actions, to be taken within 30 days, 
that wouid help prevent the establishment of a VC base on RVN 
territory near the Lao border, Stop vC infiltration, and 
"maintain offensive momentum" against the Viet Cong. General 
McGarr thougnt the message indicated that State Department 
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officials had only recently begun "reading their mail" about 
‘the situation in Vietnam. In a letter to.the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, on 12 October, he reviewed his running 
battles with the GVN, the British, and officials in the State 
Department. -He condemned the "Washington civilians" who he 
claimed were now pressing for a timetable for victory in 
Vietnam. He did not want the military blamed for a situation 
“which is not of its own making and for which it has not been 
adequately supported by our country. "47 


. American officials charged with helping the RVN survive 
in 1961 faced paradoxical difficulties. The needed increase 
in. GVN military counterinsurgency efforts would require 
involving more people in a war that to many South Vietnamese 
seemed undesirable. Any increase in US assistance to the 
GVN also lent support to the charge of colonialism, which 
the Viet Minh had used so successfully against the French. 
Perhaps most perplexing of all was the problem of Diem him- 
self, given the complex of qualities that on the one hand 
made him the pre-eminent leader of his country and on the 
other inhibited the fulfillment of his responsibilities. 
Americans, both civilian and military, agreed that in order 
to organize effectively against the Viet Cong, Diem must 
delegate more authority and allow more initiative to sub- 
ordinates, especially to his military commanders. But Diem, 
both because of his temperament and in Ororh to forestall a 
coup, retained all power in his own hands. 


The Presidential Program had been aimed primarily at 

improving US relations with Diem as the means of improving 

the performance of his government and military forces. As 
Ambassador Nolting put it, the "first commandment" of the pro- 
gram was to build Diem's confidence. The United States would 
be able to bring about "“ameliorations and improvements" gradu- 
ally, "in proportion to the confidence which he has in us and 
in his ability to make concessions without Slipping." General 
McGarr had been delighted with this new approach to the Diem 
Problem and thought the Embassy's assessment "logical and 
sound." But he had warned that the insurgency would not be de- 
feated overnight and not before "the necessary degree of 


material support has been both received and committed to the 
fight."49 : . 


47. (S) Msg, State-Def 337 to Saigon, 22 Sep 61. (S) 
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49. (S) Msg, Saigon 70: to State, 14 Jul 61. (S) Ltr, 
CHMAAG to CINCPAC, 15 Jul 61, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam. 


Apart from the increasing size of the RVN forces during 

‘the latter half of the year, the measurable results of the 
Presidential Program were small. Ambassador Nolting had 
reported on 14 July that although the announcement of the 
program had probably reduced the likelihood of a coup, the 
net security situation appeared no better than it had been 
two months before. Despite some noteworthy improvements in 
RVNAF operations at Bonh Vinh and Kien Phong in June and 
July, the outlook of US officials in Saigon was uneasy .50 


As conditions in both Laos and South Vietnam continued 
to deteriorate in August and September, US officials in 
Washington began to look for alternatives. 
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A NEW PHASE: POLICY AND MILITARY OPERATIONS” ©- ~~ 


The intensified pace of the guerrilla war brought South 
Vietnam forcefully to the attention of the President in the 
fall of 1961. In a dramatic demonstration of what they could 
do, the Viet Cong on 18 September overran Ban Me Thuot, a 
provincial capital 55 miles from Saigon. They beheaded the 
province chief, captured a supply of arms and ammunition, and 
Geparted before a relief force arrived. 


President Diem warned that the communists might succeed 
in cutting South Vietnam in half, isolating Hue from Saigon. 
He declared a state of national emergency and requested an 
increase in US aid. He also asked for US troops or at least a 
formal commitment to send them, "because of Laos situation." 
Diem specifically asked for tactical aviation, helicopter 
companies, coastal patrol forces, and logistic support.l 


On 25 September 1961, in an address to the United Nations, 
President Kennedy singled out the situations in Southeast Asia — 
and Berlin as: the foremost threats to the peace of the world. 
He linked the problems in Laos and South Vietnam and made a 
special point of the fact that Laotian territory was being 
used to infiltrate South Vietnam.2 


Taylor-Rostow Mission 


On ll October President Kennedy decided to raise the US 
ante in the war against the Viet Cong. He directed the intro- 
Guction of the USAF JUNGLE JIM Squadron for the "initial 
purpose’ of training South Vietnamese forces. He also ordered 
guerrilla ground action, “including use of US advisors if 
necessary, against communist aerial resupply missions in the 
Tchepone (Laos) area. Other decisions included planning for 
presenting evidence of North Vietnamese aggression to the ICC 
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and the United Nations, and preparation for publication of a 


report on North Vietnamese support and direction of the 
insurgency in South Vietnam. Before taking further action, 


- ~—the President decided to send General Maxwell D. Taylor, the 


r 


Military Representative of the President, to South Vietnam 
to "explore ways in which assistance of all types might be 
more effective." General Taylor was accompanied by Mr. W.W. 
Rostow of the White House staff, Sterling Cottrell, Director 
of the Task Force Vietnam, and representatives of the 
Departments of State and Defense, Joint Chiefs of .Staff, ICA 
and CIA. The group was in Southeast Asia from 15 October to 
3 November 1961.3 | | 


General Taylor characterized the situation as serious 
but salvageable. The Laos negotiations had produced 
uncertainty in South Vietnam about the determination of the 
United States to defend the RVN. This feeling had exacerbated 
an already serious problem brought on by the recent ve offen- 
Sive and a disastrous flood in the Southwest. The factors had 
combined to create a pervasive crisis of confidence and loss 
of South Vietnamese national morale. General Taylor cited 
most of the same military problems that the United States had 
been trying to solve for the past two years: the absence of 
reliable intelligence, poor command and control arrangements, 
and poor mobility, all reinforcing one another, leading to a 
"defensive military disposition of resources and a progressive 
deterioration in the military position of the ARVN." 


3. (TS) NSAM | N 104, "Southeast Asia," 13 Oct 61, 


þe , Att to 
(TS-GP 1) JCS 2339/30, 18 Oct 61, JMF 9155.3/9105 (13 Oct 61). 
JUNGLE JIM was an AF unit organized to Support antiguerrilla 
and paramilitary operations, to train native air forces in 
antiguerrilla techniques, and to ag eps rd in R7D testing. 
The first detachment consisting of 8 T-2 's, 4 SC-47's, ana 
4 RB-26's with about 230 men began arriving in South Vietnam 
on 14 Nov 61. | 

The State Department had sent William Jorden, a member 
of its Policy Planning Council, to gather evidence of DRV 
aggression in tne RVN. He was in South Vietnam from 26 Aug to 


ee Sep. His report, showing that the insurgency in the RVN was 


directeso by Hanoi, was published as a State Department white 
paper on 3 Dec 61. (S) Minutes, TFVN Mtgs of 6 and 20 Sep 61, 
Vietnam Working Group Files, Dept of State. Dept of State Pub 
7308, A Threat to the Peace, Dec 61. 

The fact that there was no one of comparable rank to 
raylor and Rostow from the State Dept is cited by both Roger 
Hilsman and Arthur Schlesinger as evidence that the SecState 
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across international boundaries and the direction of guerrilla 
war from outside a sovereign nation" a new form of aggression. 
He had also warned that "this is a fact which the whole inter- 
national community must confront and whose consequent responsi- 
bilities it must accept. Without such international action 
those against whom aggression is mounted will be driven 
inevitably to seek out and engage the ultimate source of the 
aggression they confront."5 ` 


The basic question raised by the Taylor Report was how 
far the United States was willing to go to prevent the fall 
of South Vietnam to the communists. By 7 November the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had agreed on a memorandum for the President 
proposing acceptance of the strong implication of the Taylor 
Report that US ground forces were necessary to sustain the 
small nation. Furthermore, they believed South Vietnam was 
important enough to justify committing US troops. They: stated 
that the fall of South Vietnam to communism would lead to the. 
fairly rapid extension of communist control in the rest of 
southeast Asia; the strategic implications of this would be 
“extremely serious." They believed that short of introducing 
US forces on a Substantial scale, the chances were sharply 
against preventing that fall. They were “inclined to recom- 
mend that we do commit the U.S. to the clear objective of pre- 
venting the fall of South Vietnam to communism and that we 
Support this commitment by the necessary military actions." 
In the-event the commitment was agreed upon, they supported 
General Taylor's recommendations as the first steps toward its 
fulfillment. The Defense officials also concluded that "the 
other side can be convinced we mean business only if we 
accompany the initial force introduction by a clear commitment 
to the full objective . ... , accompanied by a warning through 
Some channel to Hanoi that continued support to Viet Cong will 
lead to punitive retaliation against North Vietnam." 


The Secretary of. Defense discussed the proposed policy 
with the Secretary of State, who initially agreed, but sub- 
Sequently opposed sending US troops to South Vietnam. Al- 
though the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Taylor insisted 
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that a US presence was essential to save South Vietnam, the 
State Department view carried the day. In their joint recom- 
mendation to the President on 11 November Secretaries 
McNamara and Rusk recommended a clear US commitment to pre- 
vent the fall of South Vietnam, but they divided their pro- 
posals on the commitment of US forces to South Vietnam into 
two categories. "Units of modest size-required for the direct 
support of South Viet-Namese military effort, such as communi- 
cations, helicopters and other forms of airlift, reconnais- 
sance aircraft, naval patrols, intelligence units, etc. ... 


should be introduced as speedily as possible." They recom- 
mended, however, that the President Sater the decision to send 


"larger organized units with actual or potential direct military 


missions," at least until after agreement on a Laotian settle- 


ment. Another reason for delaying this decision was to allow 
time to arrange for a_multilateral commitment, possibly within 
the context of SEATO./ 


As a result of these recommendations, a.program that was 
to govern US policy for the next two years was approved by 
the President on 15 November, as NSAM 111. Ambassador Nolting 
was instructed to tell President Diem that the United States 
was prepared to join the GVN in a "Sharply increased joint 
effort" to cope with the Viet Cong threat and the ravages of 
the flood if the GVN was prepared to "carry out an effective 
and total mobilization of its own resources." Specifically, 
the United States expected the GVN to take the following steps: 


a. Prompt and appropriate legislative 
and administrative action to put the nation 
on a wartime footing to mobilize its entire 
resources. (This would include a decentral- 
ization and broadening of the Government so 
as to realize the full potential of all non- 
Communist elements in the country willing to 
contribute to the common struggle.) 


b. The vitalization of appropriate 
governmental wartime agencies with adequate 
autinority to perform their functions effec- 
tively. 


T. (TS) Memo, Secys State/Def to Pres, 11 Nov 61, Encl 
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C. Overhaul of the military establish- 
ment and command structure so as to create 
an effective military organization for the . 
prosecution of the war and assure a mobile 
offensive capability for the Army. 


The GVN's obligations were purposely "broadly phrased," 
Ambassador Nolting was told, but he was instructed to make it 
quite clear that the US contribution to the program depended 


heavily on "real administrative, political, and social reform." 


Diem was to come forth with changes that would be "recognized 
as having real substance and meaning." As in the Presidential 
Program, however, the details of these reforms and the manner 
of their negotiation with Diem were left to the judgment of 
the Ambassador. In any case, the decision to support South 
Vietnam against the communist insurgents had been made because 
it was considered important to US interests, and the United 
States prepared to deliver the goods before Diem began to 
deliver on his promises. 


On its part, the United States would immediately take the 
following actions in support of the GVN: 


a. Provide increased air lift to the GVN 
forces, including helicopters, light aviation, 
and transport aircraft, manned to the extent 
necessary by United States uniformed personnel 
and under United States operational control. = 


b. Provide such additional equipment and 
United States uniformed personnel as may be 
necessary for air reconnaissance, Photography, 
instruction in and execution of air-ground sup- 
port techniques, and for special intelligence. 


C. Provide the GVN with some small craft, 
including such United States uniformed advisers 
and operating personnel as may be necessary for 
operations in effecting surveillance and control 
over coastal waters and inland waterways. 


d. Provide expedited training and equip- 
ping of the civil guard and the self-defense 
corps with the objective of relieving the 
regular army of static missions and freeing it 
for mobile offensive operations. 
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e. Provide such personnel anc equipment as 
may be necessary to improve the military-political 
intelligence system beginning at the provincial 
level and extending upward through the Government 
and the armed forces to the Central intelligence 
Organization. 


f.. Provide such new terms of reference, 
reorganization and additional personnel for United 
States military forces as are required for increased 
United States military assistance in the operational 
collaboration with the GVN and operational direction 
of U.S. forces, and to carry out the other increased 
responsibilities which accrue to the U.S. authorities 
under these recommendations. 


... = 8e .Provide such increased economic aid as may 
be required to permit the GVN to pursue a vigorous 


.. Tlood relief and rehabilitation program, to supply 


material in support of the security efforts, and to 
give priority to projects in support of this expanded 
counter-insurgency program. [The Ambassador was told 
that this could include increases in military pay, a 
full supply of a wide range of materials such as food; 
medical supplies, transportation equipment, communi- 
cations equipment, and any other items where material 


help could assist the GVN in Winning the war against 
the Viet Cong. ] a 


h. Encourage and support (including financial 
support) a request by the GVN to the FAO or any other 
appropriate international organization for multi- 
lateral assistance in the relief and rehabilitation 
of the flood area. (One objective here would be 
political objective of engaging widest possible multi- 
national interest in and concern with GVN.) 


i. Provide individual administrators and 
advisers for the Governmental machinery of South 
Viet-Nam in types and numbers to be agreed upon by 
the two Governments. 


ys Provide personnel for a joint Survey with 
“the GVN of conditions in each of the provinces to 
assess the Social, political, intelligence and mili- 
tary factors bearing on the prosecution of the 
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counterinsurgency program in order to reach a common 
estimate of these HACE Que and a common determination of 
how to deal with them. 


On 13 November, even before formal approval of the new 
program, the Secretary of Defense had directed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to launch the military actions "with all 
possible speed." Two weeks later Mr. McNamara instructed the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to proceed on the assumption that Diem 
would agree to the US proposal. In a message to CINCPAC and 
CHMAAG, the Secretary explained that political uncertainty 
about Diem "must not prevent us from going ahead full blast 
. . . ON all possible actions short of large scale introduction 
of US forces. Cost considerations particularly should be 
secondary in your search for new approaches."9 
On 4 December Ambassador Nolting came to an agreement with 
Diem on the new program, but the “specifics” Diem agreed to 
fell far short of the changes "having real substance and 


meaning" called for in Nolting's instructions. Regarding the 


command structure, for instance, Diem agreed only that "a 


reorganization of the military command structure is necessary, 
and the GVN will consult with the U.S. on specific measures 
to this end." Among the other measures agreed to were joint | 
provincial surveys, directed "principally to military and © 
intelligence matters"; the release of enough ranger companies 
to form a border ranger force for the northwest of about 
5,000 men (see above, p. 3); and exclusive US command of US 
naval and helicopter units. There would be closer collabora- 
tion, including the participation of US personnel in operationa.- 
missions, but with the caveat that "the fundamental responsi- 
bility of the GVN for the conduct of the war will not be 


- impaired." With regard to winning public support at home and 
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abroad, Diem agreed to no new actions, but he cited several 
that had been taken in response to earlier proddings by 
US officials.10 | 


Although Ambassador Nolting was under no illusions about 
this agreement, he believed that the "limited concessions" 
Diem was prepared to make now, and others that could be 
obtained ‘piece meal," represented "considerable headway" and 
justified "moving confidently ahead," as the United States had 
in fact begun to do. The Diem-Nolting agreement was immediately 
approved in Washington.1l 


The agreement was followed on the part of the United 
States by a flurry of diplomatic activity designed to warn 
the communist powers of the consequences of continued support 
ofthe Viet Cong, and to justify to the world the great 
increase in military assistance that the United States was 
undertaking. The two most important elements of the public 
campaign were the release of the Jorden report (see above, p. 2) 
as a State Department white paper entitled A Threat to the 
Peace: North Viet-Nam's Effort to Conquer South Viet-Nam, and 
a public exchange of letters between Eacaldcnts Kennedy and 


Diem announcing the new joint effort. 


The State Department publication, in the words of the 
Secretary of State: 


... documents the elaborate program of subversion, 
terror, and armed infiltration carried out under 
. the direction of the authorities in Hanoi. ... 
This report shows that this already considerable 
effort by North Viet-Nam has been accelerated 
sharply in recent months . . . . The pace of 
infiltration from the north, across the demili- 
tarized zone, through Laos, and by sea, has been 
steppec up. These documents show clearly that 
the North Vietnamese Communists have repeatedly 
violated the Geneva Accords. I believe this 
report makes it clear that South Viet-Nam needs 
additional help in defending itself. 7 


- (S) Msg, Saigon 756 to State, 4 Dec 61, JMF 9155.3/9105 
(i2 Oct 61) sec 2. : E 
11. (S) Ibid. (S) Msgs, Saigon 754 to State, 3 Dec 61; 
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Secretary Rusk also called on other countries to aid the 
South Vietnamese in their fight against aggression:ł2 - ~——- — 


The exchange of letters, published a week later, was a 
formal request for further aid from President Diem, and a 
reply by President Kennedy pledging a prompt increase in US 
assistance. Both letters again stressed the support and 
direction of the insurgency from Hanoi and North Vietnamese 
violations of the Geneva Accords. President Kennedy based 
the US commitment on the official declaration in 1954 that 
the United States “would view any renewal of the aggression 
in violation of the agreements with grave concern and as 
seriously threatening international peace and security."13 


Although the President had turned down the Taylor 
recommendation for a US military presence in Vietnam, the new 
program represented not only a great increase in US support 
but a deeper US commitment. An approved FY 1962 MAP of $108 
million became $144 million, with economic aid raising the 
total for FY 1962 to $278 million. Within a year the 
number of US support forces generated by the new program was 
to surpass the figure of 8,006 combat troops envisioned in-the 
Taylor recommendation. It would be another three years before 
US ground combat forces went ashore in Vietnam, but US periz 
copter and other support units were going into action.l 


The Taylor program was a big step forward in US involvemen: 
in the war in Vietnam. In the CIP the United States had 
offered a prescription for defeating the Viet Cong with a 
promise of more US aid. In the Presidential Program the 
United States increased its aid in order to increase Diem's 
confidence and his freedom of action. The Taylor program 
reflected a deeper US commitment to win the war, but it was 
not unambiguous. Despite the increased commitment the 
President had refused to commit the United States explicitly 
to prevent the fall of South Vietnam, and for the time being, 
at least, had refused to employ US combat troops. A White 
House staff member at the time, Arthur Schlesinger, says the 
President believed the war could only be won so long as it 
was "their" war; if it became a white man's war, the United 


} . I2. Dept of State Bulletin, XLV (25 Dec 61), 1053. 
13. Ibid., XLVI (1 Jan 62), pp. 13-14. 
14. (U) Special Rpt, "US Overseas Loans and Grants, 
1 Jul 45-30 Jun 64," AID, Stat & Rpts Div, p. 69. 
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States would lose as the French had done. But although he 
complained occasionally about being "overcommitted" in South 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia, he would not refuse to give more 
of the same kind of assistance that had been given in the © 
past, if it was necessary to avoid disrupting the balance of 
power and security structure of the region, where so many 
countries had based-their policies on continued US involvement. 
Perhaps larger considerations also affected the President's 
decision--the recent truculence of the USSR over Berlin and 
the resumption of nuclear testing may have made him feel that 
retreating in Asia would upset the whole world balance of 
power. l 


- Operations: McNamara Takes Command 


The Secretary of Defense assumed personal command of the 
US effort in the RVN in late November 1961. In matters large 
and small he made decisions that, in other times, would have 
been taken by CINCPAC, the Service Chiefs, or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In a personal message to CINCPAC and CHMAAG he 
said, "Situation in Vietnam causing great concern here. I have 
consulted with JCS on creating continuous personal contact to 
review progress and see what more we-can do within framework 
of present policy." He informed them he had decided to meet 
with them in Honolulu at Headquarters PACOM each month, start- 
ing on 16 December.1l 


Of the ten broad joint undertakings set forth by the 
President in NSAM 111, six were essentially military. On 27 
November, Secretary McNamara charged the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to develop and submit to him concepts, plans, and specific 
requirements for carrying out the actions to accomplish these 


15. Scnlesinger, A Thousand Days, p. 547, who also quotes 
tne President as follows: “They ome a force of American troops. 
“ney say it's necessary in order to restore confidence and 
maintein morale. But it will be just like Berlin. The troops 
will march in; the bands will play; the crowds will cheer; and 
-n four days everyone will have forgotten. Then we will be 
told we have to send in more troops. It's like taking a drink. 
The effect wears off, and you have to take another." Hilsman, 
To Move a Nation, p. 420. , 


~ (8S) Msg, SecDef to CINCPAC and’ CHMAAG, DEF 906345, 
28 Nov 61. 
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military aims. He also asked them to submit semiweekly status 
reports on RVN military actions, to be passed on to the White 
House .17 B 

Assuming that US-GVN agreement on the new joint. program 
would be reached by 10 December, the Secretary of Defense met 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 27 November to decide the 
first specific measures in Project BEEF UP, the name given to 
the program in NSAM 111. Some of the measures taken by the 
United States were aimed at immediate ends. Others, by broaden- 
ing the support base, could support contingency operations by 


US forces if necessary. Immediately after the 4 December 


agreement between President Diem and Ambassador Nolting, the 
buildup began. By the first of the year, largely:as a result 
of the decisions taken on 27 November, greatly increased amounts 
of US equipment and numbers of military personnel were flowing 
into South Vietnam to implement the first three objectives of 
the Presidential decision: i.e., increased airlift; improved 
air reconnaissance, air-ground support, and special intelli- 
gence; and better coastal surveillance and control. The flow 
of additional men, weapons, and materiel to South Vietnam was 
accompanied by an increase in the size of the US MAAG, despite 
limitations set by the Geneva Accords. The President had 
approved exceeding the authorized force ceilings, without 
publicity, and at the 27 November meeting with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the Secretary of Defense hag approved a MAAG strength 
of 1,905 men by the end of FY 1962. 


The three other US objectives of a military nature con- 
cerned GVN intelligence capabilities, training of paramilitary 
forces, and reorganization of the US military assistance 
operations in South Vietnam. Implementation of US plans to 
improve the GVN's military-political intelligence system at all 
levels would begin about 1 January 1962. This would include 
placing US intelligence Personnel at all levels of ‘the .RVNAF. 
provided Diem gave his approval. 


-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to SecArmy et al., "First Phase 
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of Viet-Nam Program, 27 Nov 61, JMF 9155.3/0105 (13 Oct 61) 


sec i (TS-GP 3) JCSM-814-61 to SecDef, 22 Nov 6l, same file, 
sec à 

18. (TS) Note to Control Div, "South Vietnam" 28 Nov 6l; 
TS-GP 3} DJSM-1425-61 to Director; J-l et al., 28 Nov 6l; 
TS-GP 3) Talking Paper for CJCS, 4 Jan 62; JMF 9155.3/910 
21 Oct 61) sec 2. 
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The program of. training the Civil Guard and Self Defense 

Corps was especially urgent, because these paramilitary forces 
were to relieve the ARVN of static defense missions and free 
it for mobile offensive operations against the Viet Cong. 
Even before the President's November decisions the United 
States had greatly increased its aid to these forces, but at 
the end of 1961 they: were still poorly equipped and few were 
trained. CHMAAG had reported that, of the total 68,000-man 
force planned for the Civil Guard, 32,000 would be trained by 
the end of 1962, the remainder not until the end of 1963. 


The slow pace of the training program prompted Mr. McNamara 
to ask if using more US personnel would speed up training. 
General McGarr explained that getting the GVN to release men for 
training and a lack of facilities were slowing him up, not a 
shortage of US trainers. However, following Secretary McNamara's 
insistence that the training of these forces be hastened, | 
CHMAAG cut the length of the training period in half, from 
twenty-four to twelve weeks. In this fashion,: the proposed 
72,000-man force could be trained by the end of 1962, using 
12 Mobile Training Teams (MTT) to supplement six training centers. 
CHMAAG felt that the Civil Guard's training time could not be 
reduced further without impairing its effective employment. 


By February 1962 the Civil Guard had a strength of 67,300. 
CHMAAG had recommended an increase in this strength to 72,000 
py the end of FY 1962. President Diem, however, had said he 
needed 101,000 men in the Civil Guard, and General McGarr had 
agreed that further increases would probably be necessary as 
the tempo of clearing actions increased. 


Although the Civil Guard was under the GVN Defense Depart- 
ment for training and operations, in actual practice it was 
assigned to province chiefs for operational employment. In 
operations involving Civil Guard cooperation with the ARVN, this 
practice put the province chief in the chain of command, an 
undesirable feature in the view of US officials. 


The Self Defense Corps was authorized a MAP-supported 
strength of 49,200 but had an actual strength by February 1962 
of 61,700. General McGarr had recommended a supported strength 
of 60,000 men while President Diem wanted 115,000. The SDC 
récruits, whose training was even less thorough than that of 
vhe Civil Guard, were given only a six week course, mainly 
Gesigned to increase their confidence and to instruct them in 
firing their individual weapons. Thirty provincial training 
sites for training the Self Defense Corps had been completed 
by 15 February. Obsolete French weapons formed the principal 
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part of their armament, but the United States planned to 
furnish the Self Defense Corps with carbines, pistols, shot- 
guns, and submachine guns under the MAP. SDC forces, however, 
received no weapon issue until they had been trained. In 
January 1962 Secretary McNamara noted that only half of the —— 
Self Defense Corps had any US arms and said that some means 
should be found to speed the provision of-weapons for the SDC. 
General McGarr observed that to give them arms without training 
would amount to furnishing arms to the Viet Cong. Secretary 
McNamara nevertheless directed that 40,000 additional carbines 
(37,000 were already in the country) be made available from US 
sources. He directed at the January meeting that as additional 
training facilities and weapons became available, they should 
go first to the Self Defense Corps, then to the Civil Guard, 
and lastly to the ARvN.19 


The GVN had wanted to bring in special forces troops 
from the Republic of China to live with and train the Self 
Defense Corps. On 11 November 1961 the GVN had told Ambassador 
Nolting it wished to import between 3,000 to 5,000 of these 
troops from Taiwan if the United States approved. Both 
McGarr and Nolting had urged prompt and serious consideration, 
with a view to approval, but the State Department, fearing the 
political consequences, had vetoed the idea. . 


By mid-February CHMAAG had recammended a phased 


_ expansion of the GVN force capability to a total strength of 


the Civil Guard at 90,000 by the end of 1964 and for the Self 
Defense Corps a strength of 80,000 by the same date. He 
believed that the ARVN, with a current strength of 186,000, 
should be at a level of 225,000 men by that time. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of 
Defense on 13 January 1962 that all of the support actions 
promised Diem by President Kennedy in November and December had 
either been put into effect or authorized. With the machinery 
in motion, growing numbers of advisors and technicians and 
quantities of new weapons and equipment continued to swell the 
US investment in the RVN during January and February. 


| A primary concern of the United States had been to place 
more Americans in close contact with RVN military commanders 
and soldiers. Although Diem had. expressed concern about 


m 19. (TS-GP 3) Records, Honolulu Conference, Jan and Feb. 
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= giving the impression that the United States was directing 

the war effort, thus "giving the monopoly on nationalism to 

Ho Chi Minh," he had agreed to allow this increase in the 
advisory effort, so long as each category of advisors was 
cleared with him on a case-by-case basis. CHMAAG had de- 
termined that three officers and two enlisted men should be 
sent to each battalion, one officer and two enlisted men to 
each regiment. The Civil Guard was to have 12 teams of three 
men and 20 additional advisors in each of six training centers. 
Three US advisors would be stationed in each province. In | 
the field of Special Forces training, one of growing importance, 
five teams totalling 68 men would be assigned, most of them 
with the mountain tribal groups operating as border control 
elements. At Honolulu on 15 January, the Secretary of | 
Defense directed that these advisors be sent to RVN as soon as 
possible .©0 


By 10 February 1962 the MAAG had 1,622 men and officers 
in the RVN and other military units and support agencies had’ 
3,441, for a-grand total of 5,063. The projected strength 
total for Americans in RVN by the end of June 1962 stood at 
8,326 with 3,418 in MAAG and the remainder to serve in the 
other military units and agencies.© i 


The New Command 


In November 1961 the President had also decided that the 
new program would require a new command "to organize all US 
bits and pieces in South Vietnam . . . ." Consequently, the 
Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to re- 
commend a command structure and a commander, who would report 
directly to then. CINCPAC objected to this arrangement, how- 
ever, on the grounds that Southeast Asia should be treated 
as a strategic entity and that US contingency plans were 
geared to tne area as a whole. Supporting CINCPAC's position, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended on 22 November a sub- 
ordinate unified command similar to those in Korea, Taiwan, 
and Japan, with access to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary of Defense through CINCPAC.22 


~ 20. (TS-GP 3) Record, Honolulu Conference, 16 Dec 61 
and 15 Jan 62. E 
2l. (TS-GP 3) SM-192-62 to SecDef, 14 Feh 62, (hereafter 
cited as "Rpt Project 'Beef-Up’' 14 Feb 62"); JMF 9155/9105 
(28 Nov 61) sec 2. l | Aa 
22. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 141212Z Nov 61; (TS-GP 3) ` 
Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 13 Nov 61, Encl to JCS 2343/38, 13 Nov 61; 
\TS-GP 3) JCSM-312-61 to SecDef, 22 Nov 61, (derived from JCS 
2343/46); JMF 9155.3/9105 (13 Nov 61). 
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In January 1962 the Secretary of Defense approved the 
ICS recommendation. He asked them to nominate a commander for 
the subordinate unified command as soon as possible, approving 
four-star rank for the commander. The President approved the 
terms of reference for the new commander, who was given direct 
responsibility for all US military policy, operations, and 
assistance in South Vietnam.. He was also granted authority to 
discuss both US and GVN military operations directly with 


President Diem and other GVN leaders, and given responsibility 


for advising the GVN on all matters relating to the security 
of South Vietnam and to the organization and employment of the 
RVNAF and of counterinsurgency or other paramilitary forces. — 


On 3 February Ambassador Nolting reported that President 
Diem had concurred in the establishment of the new command. Tc 


avoid giving the impression that the United States had taken 


over the direction of the war effort, however, Diem insisted 
that it be made clear that a civilian remained the head of the 
US mission in.South Vietnam. According to the final State- 
Defense agreement on the functions and command relationships 
of the new command, the US Ambassador was responsible for ‘pol: 
tical and basic policy matters," but if a difference of view 
existed, both the Ambassador and the military commander were 
free to communicate their positions to Washington through 
their separate channels for decision. Each was responsible 
for keeping, the other fully informed, especially on all high- 
level contacts with the GVN, major military matters, and 
pending operations. The title of the new command was US 
Military Assistance Command (USMACV). CINCPAC was authorized 
to establish, effective 8 February 1962, this subordinate 
unified command, which would “exercise operational command 
over all US military forces in Vietnam, including MAAG, South 
Vietnam." General Paul D. Harkins, USA, was designated COMUSM 


Trouble with Diem 


Within a week after the first Honolulu meeting in 
December 1961, Admiral Felt had complained that the GVN was 
not holding up its end of the bargain. "An important part 


23. (S) Msg, Saigon 1008 to State, 3 Feb 62; (S)Msg, JCS 
3180 to CINCPAC, 062339Z Feb 62, JMF 9155.3/9105 (13 Nov 61) 
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of the CIP," he stated, “was the establishment of an overall 
military command to control the military counterinsurgency 
effort in South Vietnam. The provision of broadened authority 
to the Army Field Command under General Minh was to meet this 
requirement." But Diem refused to delegate the appropriate 
authority or to permit a concentration of military forces 
under a single commander for fear of a coup. against his regime. 
By thus negating the possibility of an effective command 
structure, he was adversely affecting military planning and 
operations. "Unless Diem is willing to permit his military 
commanders to plan for and conduct operations within clear-cut 
military channels, victory against the VC certainly is doubtful 
within a reasonable time frame," said Admiral Felt. He asked 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to "facilitate" Department of State 
direction to Ambassador Nolting to induce Diem to cooperate 
more openly and frankly. 


Diem found a supporter in General Lansdale, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Special Operations. General 
Lansdale told the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 27 December 
that "US policy is to support Diem and he has been so informed 
by the President. We know that Big Minh has been outspoken about 
a coup. Diem certainly knows about” the way Big Minh has been 
talking, also. Now we ask Diem to give practical control of 
his military forces to a man who has talked about a coup. What 
realistic assurances can we give Diem that the action he fears 
won't take place"? General Lansdale declared that the increased 
US military stake in Vietnam should afford some means for 
stabilizing the political relationships within the GVN long 
enough for all concerned to get on with the war.@ 


When Amassador Nolting visited Washington early in 
Jannary 1962, he met with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and dis- 
ausse@ the «ilitary problem in RVN. He stated that the Joint 
*hiefs of Staff should not be too concerned by Diem's failure 

implement the outline campaign plan (see Chapter 4); Diem 
ad some hard military choices to make. Insofar as the 
M4Mem/Minh relationship was concerned, all the Ambassador could 
say was that Diem claimed to have given General Minh full 
autho: `y; Minh said he had not. 


oh. (TS-GP 1) Memo, Lansdale to CJCS, 27 Dec 61, "Viet- 
namese Cmd. Prob.," OCJCS File O91 Korea (27 Dec 61). 
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| The Ambassador believed that the strength of the RVNAF 
should level off at 205,000 men, and that the US effort 
should then be to strengthen the Civil Guard and the Self 
Defense Corps, and free the seven divisions of the ARVN to go c 
the offensive. He also believed that Washington must find 
some way to reduce the pressure for a quick victory in RVN, 
pointing out that the counterinsurgency was nok the kind of 
a war in which such results could be expected. 2 


In spite of Ambassador Nolting's optimism about Diem, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff remained seriously disturbed by the 
signs of disunity and lack of firm military progress. Just 
prior to the second Honolulu meeting on 15 January 1962, they 
gave the Secretary of Defense a detailed statement of their 
views along with some unusually strong recommendations. 


- After warning of the serious, specific dangers to US 
security that would result from the fall of South Vietnam and 
the mainland of Southeast Asia, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told 
Mr. McNamara that, with few exceptions, all of the military 
actions directed as a result of the President's decision to 
"advise and. support South Vietnam but not at this time engage 
unilaterally in combat," had either been implemented or 
authorized for implementation. "Unfortunately, our contributi 
are not being properly employed by the South Vietnamese Govern. 
ment and major portions of the agreement have either not been 
carried out or are being delayed by Diem." So far, no militar: 
or diplomatic efforts at any level had motivated Diem to act 
on US advice or to use properly the resources sent him by the 
United States. To the Joint Chiefs of Staff it appeared that 
Diem gave lip service to saving his country but took no positi 
action to accomplish this. He displayed an uncompromising 
inflexibility and doubted the judgment, ability, and loyalty 
of his military leaders; recent intelligence reports of cou 
d'etat plotting among senior RVNAF officers had tended to conf 
his doubts concerning the loyalty of some of his military lead 


: However, “if Diem goes," the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointe 
out, 


we can be sure of losing -his strengths but we cannot 
be sure of remedying his weaknesses. Achievement of 
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-US objectives could be more difficult without Diem 
than with him. . . .the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believe that there is an immediate requirement for 
making a strong approach to Diem on a Government 
to Government level. If we are to assist South 
Vietnam, wè must convince Diem that (a) there is no 
alternative to the establishment of a sound basis upon 
which both he and the United States Government can 
work and (b) he has an urgent requirement for advice, 
as well as assistance, in military, political and 
economic matters. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff then proposed that the United 
States pledge to support Diem and seek to prevent his over- 
throw if, in turn, Diem would let his military commanders 
carry out the approved plans to defeat the Viet Cong, stop 
procrastinating, and assure that the advice and assistance 
from the United States was used by all echelons of the GVN. | 
Ambassador Nolting should warn Diem that if he did not cooperate, 
"the United States foresees failure of our joint efforts to 
save Vietnam from communist conquest." If Diem cooperated 
and used his armed forces effectively, but "the Viet Cong is 
still not brought under control," the Joint Chiefs of Staff - 
saw no alternative but to introduce US military combat units 
along with those of other free Asian nations.?0 The Secretary 
of Defense was less pessimistic about the situation in RVN, 
feeling that US aid and the new program had not yet had time 
to show their effects. On 27 January 1962 he forwarded the 
JCS memorandum to the President saying, "I am not prepared to 
endorse the views of the Chiefs until we have had more experi- 
ence with our present program in South Vietnam. "¢7 


Coup Attemnt 


An abortive attempt to kill President Diem and members 
of his family took place in the early morning of 27 February 
when two dissident fighter-bomber pilots attacked the Presi- 
ential Palace in Saigon, bombing and strafing for nearly 25 


86, (TS-GP 3) JCSM-33-62 to SecDef, 13 Jan 62 (derived 
from JCS 2343/70), JMF 9155.3/9105 (30.Nov 61) sec I. 

27. (TS) Memo, SecDef to the Pres, 27 Jan 1962, 
JMF 9155.3/9105 (30 Nov 61) (1). 
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minutes. Although they succeeded in damaging the building 
heavily and in wounding 16 palace officials, the pilots 
failed in their mission. Diem, M. and Mme. Nhu and their 
children were not harmed. One of the pilots was is Coca a 
and captured; the other flew to safety in Cambodia. 2 


The attack was apparently an isolated incident, not part 
of a larger coordinated plot. Nevertheless, Diem temporarily 
grounded all fighter bombers of the VNAF and forbade them 
to carry bombs. 


The incident, although not particularly significant in 
itself, was part of a vicious circle whereby Diem's adminis- 
trative policies engendered discontent, and fear of a coup 
prevented him from loosening the reins of his personal 
control. As time went on, President Diem's political troubles 
and temperament would interfere more and more, in the eyes of 
US officials, with efficient conduct of the war against the 
Viet Cong--a war that would increasingly absorb the attention 
and resources of the United States and would eventually make . 
Ngo Dinh Diem himself a casualty of the struggle. 


28. Keesing's Contemporary Archives, (Feb 24-Mar 3, 1962). 
p. 18616. | 
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Chapter 4 
SEARCH FOR STRATEGY 


Simultaneously with efforts to build up the South 
Vietnamese armed forces in late 1961 and 1962, US advisors 
were trying to develop, and persuade the GVN to pursue, an 


overall strategy in the fight against the Viet Cong. The. 


central problem was finding a way to cut off the Viet Cong 
from their local and outside support. Unfortunately, there 
was no unanimity of opinion on how best to proceed. . American 
and South Vietnamese officials, and even the British, became 
involved in the debates revolving primarily around the issues 
of counterinsurgency training, command arrangements, regions 
to be emphasized in military operations, strategic hamlets, 
and border control. 


The programs and plans developed by the United States 
during 1960 and 1961, embodied primarily in the CIP, had not 
resulted in much progress against the communist insurgency. 
In large part this was due to the unwillingness or inability 
of the GVN to carry out the provisions of the plan. Despite 
the increased assistance the United States was providing to 
South Vietnam, the United States had little positive influence 
on the development of GVN strategy. For example, Diem had 
issued directives based on the CIP that should have: 1) 
broadened the authority of RVNAF field commanders; 2) created 
corps and division tactical zones; 3) created logistic 
commands instead of regional commands; and 4) increased the 
authority of military commanders to operate within province 
boundaries. But these meaSures were put into effect with the 
GVN's "customary reluctance" and US officials considered them 
ineffectual.l 


US_Counterinsurgency Training and Planning 
President Kennedy's personal interest in the problems of 
counterinsurgency continued to make itself felt in the innova- 


tive planning and organization of. the counterinsurgency effort 
of the Defense Department. On 11 January 1962, the President 


_ I. (RS-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1961, p. 170. 
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informed Secretary McNamara that he was not satisfied that 
the Department of Defense, and in particular the Army, was 
"according the necessary degree of attention and effort to 
the threat of Communist-directed subversive insurgency and 
guerrilla warfare. . . . The effort devoted to this challenge 
should be comparable -in importance to preparations for con- 
ventional warfare." He instructed the Secretary of Defense 
to assure that this emphasis was made effective in the organi- 
zation, training, equipment, and doctrine of the US armed 
forces. Specifically, the President directed that a general 
officer be designated within the Joint Staff as "the focal 
point" for activities dealing with problems of insurgency and 
guerrilla warfare, and that an Army general be assigned 
similag responsibilities within the Office of the Chief of 
Staff. | 


Accordingly, the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Counterinsurgency and Special Activities (SACSA) was establish- 
ed in the Joint Staff on 23 February 1962, with its nucleus 
supplied by transferring the Subsidiary Activities Division 
from the J-5 Directorate. Major General Victor H. Krulak, 
USMC, was designated to head the new agency.3 


The formal statement of SACSA's duties, responsibilities, 
and authority was approved by General Lemnitzer on 12 March 
1962. SACSA would assist the Director, Joint Staff, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in all matters pertaining to insurgency 
and counterinsurgency operations, unconventional warfare, and 
psychological operations, and in related special military 
activities, including planning, programming, resource develop- 
ment and allocation, and doctrinal guidance. The Special 
Assistant was to furnish the Director and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with independent evaluations of DOD and national poli- 
cies and recommendations on strategy, organization, and 
Goctrine in the field of counterinsurgency. 


2. (S) Memo, Pres to SecDef, ll Jan 62, Att to JCS 
1969/287, 15 Jan 62, JMF 3360 (10 Jan 62). 

3. (TS-GP 3) Briefing Sheet for CJCS,.25 Jan 62; (S) 
Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Counter-Insurgency," 24 Jan 62; 
JMF 3360 (10 Jan 62) sec 2, (U) CM-560-62 to CSA et al., 
"Establishment within the Joint Staff of the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Counterinsurgency and Special Activi- 
ties," 23 Feb 62, JMF 5052 (17 Jan 62). 
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General Krulak was expected to keep himself informed on 
the national security aspects of politico-military ðevelop- 


- ments worldwide and to identify and analyze critical areas” ~~ 


along with programs and courses of action which the United 
States should follow. He would serve as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff point of contact with the related activities in the 
Military Departments, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
and other agencies of the government. 


Included in SACSA's duties was the provision of staff 
assistance to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, in ful- 
filling his responsibilities as a member of the Special Group 


(Counterinsur ency), which President Kennedy had established 


in January 1962. The purpose of this group was to direct and 
unify the US effort to aid friendly countries in preventing 
and resisting subversive insurgency and related forms of indir 
aggression. It was composed of the Military Representative of 
the President (General Maxwell D. Taylor), the Attorney Genera. 
(Robert F. Kennedy), the Deputy Undersecretary of State for 
Political Affairs (U. Alexis Johnson), the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense (Roswell Gilpatric), the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (General Lyman L. Lemnitzer), the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (John A. McCone), the Special- 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
(McGeorge Bundy), and the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development (Fowler Hamilton) .2 


The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, believed, however, 
that the degree of emphasis on counterinsurgency was excessive 
In mid-1962, a CIA report on the progress of the war against 
the Viet Cong prompted General Lemnitzer to an explicit |... 
expression of his views on the subject. The report, passed or 
by General Lansdale, had stated: 


It is apparent that strategic hamlet and 
irregular defense programs are beginning to 
put pressure on the Viet Cong. While these 
will never be handled with the optimum of 
coordination, planning, and political deli- 
cacy, believe the GVN is doing generally 


—TU) DIJSM-366-62, 12 Mar 62, w/encl, JMF 5052 
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5. (S-GP 1) Att to JCS 1969/288, 22 Jan 62, JMF 3360 
(18 Jan 62). 
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effective job of organizing itself to engage 
—_ active participation of citizenry in their own 
defense.. Some problems may arise from fact 
that this technique, which is probably best 
method of this type of subversive war, 
essentially leaves regular military out of the 
Teture. At moment regular military is active 
where can find targets but believe it will be 
increasingly obvious that it has secondary role 
- in ESTER war. (emphasis added) 
The Chairman took issue especially with the underlined 
portions of the statement. He said, 


Recently, I have detected efforts on the 
part of individuals and agencies to minimize 
the importance of the regular military forces 
of a nation in counterinsurgency operations. 
I have taken issue with such approaches on 
every occasion when the opportunity presented 
itself. Most of the comments along this line 
come from Washington where I am able to deal 
with the situation personally. Recently, how- 
ever I find that the tendency is coming from 
the field. 


General Lemnitzer disagreed with the implication that there 
were two distinct kinds of combat operations - "irregular" 

(or "paramilitary") operations, in which the regular military 
establishment had no place, and conventional operations, which 
were the province of the regular military, and had limited 
application in insurgent war. He told General Lansdale: "The 
reality is that they are both essential, that the range of 
operations in this type of conflict tends to be broader than 
in conventional operations, and that success depends upon the 
application of a fully balanced mechanism--exactly as we are 
seeking to do in Vietnam." He denied that the regular mili- 
sacv forces lacked capabilities for unconventional operations. 
ve reinforced his point in a memorandum to General Taylor: 

. the time has come for emphasizing the virtues of wider 
use of this valuable regular military capability for 
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© unconventional and covert operations, and under straightfor- 


ward military auspices."6 aie 
Civilian and military leaders in the United States and 
the GVN were never able fully to agree on the nature of the 
war in Vietnam and the best way to cope with the admittedly 
virulent insurgency. One widely held view was expressed by 
General Earle G. Wheeler, Chief of Staff, Army, in a speech 
at Fordham University in November 1962. What the United 
States was committed to support in Vietnam, he said, was 


military action. . . . It is fashionable in 
some quarters to say that the problems in 
Southeast Asia are primarily political and 
economic rather than military. I do not. 
agree. The essence of the problem in Vietnam 
is military. | 


Others, especially in the State Dapartment, viewed the problem 
in Vietnam as essentially political and economic. As the 
United States became more deeply involved in the conduct of 
the war in Vietnam these differences in approach affected the 
development of strategy for the conduct of the war. : 


The Outline Campaign Plan 


After the increased US commitment to South Vietnam in 
late 1961, the search for a feasible strategic concept to cut 
off support from the Viet Cong and eliminate them by military 
action began again in earnest. At Honolulu on 16 December 
1961, CINCPAC presented an Outline Campaign Plan developed in 
cooperation with CHMAAG. The plan was intended as a guide to 
the RVNAF in implementing a geographically-phased field 


campaign against. the Viet Cong. It was based on the reasoning 


that South Vietnam fell into two areas for the purpose of 
field operations. One area, the north and central sections of 
South Vietnam (I and II Corps Tactical Zones), was sparsely 
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6. (TS-NOFORN) Memo, BG Lansdale to SecDef and DepSecDef, 
"Situation in Vietnam," 4 Jun 62; (TS) Ltrs, CJCS to CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV, 3 Jul 62; (TS-GP 1) CM-727-62 to BG Lansdale,, 


12 Jun 62; (TS-GP 1) CM-728-62 to GEN Taylor, 12 Jun 62; ocJcs 
File 091 Vietnam (Mar 62-Sep 62). 


7. (U) Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. 426. 
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. populated and underdeveloped. In operations there, forces 
-.._would spread thinly over wide areas, relying heavily on 

~ accurate, timely intelligence and on mobility to defeat the 
enemy. The other area, the southern part of the country 
(III Corps Tactical Zone), contained 63 percent of the 
population and two-thirds of the Viet Cong. Fighting there 
would take place in built up areas, concentrated in heavily- 
populated tcrrain where the support of the people was funda- 
mental to success against the Viet Cong. | 


The strength and distribution of the RVNAF did not 
provide in any Single tactical area "the 15-18 to 1 prepon- 
derance of forces which precedents have established as neces- 
sary for anti-guerrilla operations." Taking into account the 
limited resources available and the "limited pool of leader- 
ship talent," the plan envisaged establishing priorities for 
operations and concentrating resources at the proper time 
and’ place to defeat the enemy. 


Since Operations in the III Corps Tactical Zone would 
afford greater probability of early success than operations 
in the other zones, the first phase of the campaign would 
concentrate in that area, starting with Zone D, the VC base 
area northeast of Saigon. At the same time, the RVNAF would 
conduct border control operations and attacks against located 
VC bases in I and II Corps Tactical Zones. The second phase 
of the campaign was deSigned to concentrate military oper- 
ations in the central and northern parts of the country, while 
mopping, up and consolidating the rest of South Vietnam. 


. General McGarr had developed a detailed plan for Zone D 
operations. He would isolate the zone, use defoliation 
techniques, and conduct intelligence probes. Once this was 
accomplished, strong pressure would be applied around the 
zone perimeter, while operations were pressed deeper into 
Zone D to uncover strong points and to destroy the main force 
of tne enemy. Then South Vietnamese forces would move in and 
secure the zone. 


CINCPAC and CHMAAG believed Zone D was especially important 
because it was a VC command center and posed a direct threat to 
Saigon and the governmental structure. The morale value of 
Securing the area would be very great. In Secretary McNamara's 
view, however, the Zone D operation was not a good choice to 
initiate the campaign because it was too complex. Indicating 
a strong preference for simple plans with specific, limited 
objectives, he directed that a plan be developed for clearing 
and holding a single "test" province. A smaller operation 
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would have a chance for early success and contribute to the 
zone D operations. Secretary McNamara also believed it would 
be easier to persuade Diem to agree to specific courses of 
action than to get him to agree to "general concepts involving 
delegation of authority." At the January 1962 Honglulu Con- 
ference he ordered the Zone D operation cancelled. 
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The Thompson Plan 


3 Even aS US planners labored to produce a strategy that 
would bring victory in the field, a British Advisory Mission 
in South Vietnam was trying to develop its own formula for 
victory. The mission was headed by the former Secretary of 
Defense of Malaya, Mr. R.G.K. Thompson, who had first been 
invited to South Vietnam by President Diem in April 1960 to 
give advice on counterguerrilla training and operations. The 
US State Department, anxious to have third-country partici- 
pation in the South Vietnamese effort, had succeeded in having 
a provision encouraging such aid written into the Presidential 
Program (see Chapter 2). This had been done over the objec- 
tions of CHMAAG, CINCPAC, the US Ambassador, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who feared that confusion would result from 
Such an arrangement. When it became clear in August 1961 that 
the Thompson Mission was inevitable, Ambassador Nolting secured 
assurances from the British Ambassador in Saigon that the group 
would confine itself to advice on civic action. General 
McGarr, speaking with Diem, expressed pleasure that Diem's | 
instructions to the British specifically excluded them from 
military matters. He also took the opportunity to refresh 
Diem's memory on the US counterinsurgency concept. 


The Thompson Mission arrived in Saigon at the end of 
September 1961. A month later Thompson submitted to Diem his 
first "appreciation" of the situation in South Vietnam. In 

the appreciation, which he also provided to General Taylor 
during the latter's visit to South Vietnam in October, Thompson 


8. (TS-GP I) Record, SecDef Conference, 16 Dec 61, JMF 
9155.3/ 9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 1. (S-GP 4) Rpt of CHMAAG, 
Vietnam, for period 2 Sep 61-8 Feb 62, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
(Mar 62-Sep 62). TS-GP is Record, Honolulu Conf, 15 Jan 62, 
JMF 9155.3/9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 2. 

9. (S) Msg, CHMAAG 1222 to CINCPAC, DA IN 138767, 090745z 
Aug 61, JMF 9155.3/3360 (9 Aug 61). (SÌ Ltr, CHMAAG to CJCS, 
9 Aug 61, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam. | i 
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After reading Thompson's appreciation Ambassador Nolting 
told the State Department early in November that the "general 
thrust" of the paper was toward emphasizing the civil side of 


the expense of the military. This change of plans could affect 


not only GVN confidence in the United States, but also power 
relationships within the RVN, and could conceivably bring on 
a coup. 


General McGarr took even stronger exception to the. 
appreciation. Ina letter to CINCPAC he expressed concern 
about Thompson's "far exceeding" his terms of reference and 
delving into "purely military" matters. Also, McGarr said, 
Thompson mis judged the extent of the insurgency and leaned 
too heavily on his experience in Malaya. Furthermore, he 
had not uncovered any problems that the MAAG and the Country ` 
Team had not already identified and begun. working on. General 


10. (S) Rpt, Br. Adv. Mission to Diem, "Appreciation of 
Vietnam November 1961-April 1962," 27 Oct 61; JCS 2339/47, 


i3 Dec 61; JMF 9155.3/3360 (9 Aug 61). 
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McGarr objected specifically to two of the five Thompson 
recommendations: C 


J, BH 
| See Az 
Acceptance of the Thompson thesis at this ‘juncture, he sa 
would cause confusion, delay, ane the possible loss of 
Vietnam. . 
In the meantime President Diem, apparently impressed by 
the appreciation, had requested and received from Thompson a 
plan for the ‘pacification | of the delta. B 
zs Bi 
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ll. (S-GP 4) Ltr, CHMAAG to CINCPAC, 18 Nov 61, Encl to 
JCS 2339/47; (S) ag Saigon 597 to State, 5 Nov 61; JMF 
9155. 3/3300 (9 Aug 61) 

. (S) Memo, cy “Adv. Mission to Diem, 13 Nov 61, and 
(S) a Thompson to Diem, 11 Nov-61, Encl to Desp, Saigon 205 
to State, 20 Nov 61; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam. 
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in his comments to CINCPAC on the delta plan, CHMAAG con- 
Linued ln a medical vein. In the case of the Thompson mission, 


Fle said, "we have a doctor, called in for consultation on a 


clinical case, actually performing an amputation without con- 
sulting, the resident physician" and without assuming responsi- 
bility for the paticnt. CHMAAG agreed with much of the Thompson 


plan, L 


oe | General McGarr 
had been striving for months to get the Fie Command estab- 
lished and to pérsuade Diem to delegate authority so that mili- 
tary units would be removed from day-to-day palace control. 
CHMAAG also took strong exception. to Thompson's proposal that 


~ BLA 5 General McGarr 
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lieved that the Saigon area and Zone D should receive first 
priority; the next priority should probably be given to an 
area to the north of Saigon where large VC units capable of 
establishing a base for a shadow government were operating. In 
general CHMAAG thought that Thompson underestimated the problem 
of infiltration and was too cavalier about the "military facts 
of life," the urgency of the situation, and the difficulty of 
getting Diem to follow through on any recommendation.13 


On 2 December, CHMAAG sent a critique of the Thompson 
delta plan to Diem, setting forth the divergent views on the 
chain of command and priorities. By 6 December, the GVN had 
decided "at least at the moment” to give first priority to the 
Saigon area and Zone D. By this time also, Thompson had agreed 
to support the US position on the Field Command. Thus, for the 
time being the two main differences were apparently resolved in 
favor of CHMAAG. It soon became evident, however, that on the 
question of priority he operations Thompson had tacked rather 
than changed course.l 


a 
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13. (S-GP 4) Ltr, CHMAAG to CINCPAC, 27 Nov 61, OCJCS 
File Vietnam. . 

14. (S) Ltr, CHMAAG to Diem, 2 Dec 61; (S-GP 4) Ltr 
CHMAAG t.o CINCPAC, 6 Dec 61; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam. (sj 
Msg, Saigon 794 to State, 12 Dec 61. 


Still differed with Thompson on the length of time it would 
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By 6 January 1962 General McGarr believed that the British 
Advisor was coming around to his way of thinking, although he 
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take to win. C 2 
oe . oe General McGarr “ 
claimed that he was not "downhearted or defeatist." Without 
Setting a time for winning, he said, "There has never been any 
doubt in my mind that we can and will win here--this is especi- 


ally true in view of the considerable progress made during ‘the 
last six months."1 , 


3 Ltr, Thompson to GEN Taylor, 3 Jan 62, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam. 


16. (S-GP 3) Ltr, CHMAAG to CINCPAC, 6 Jan 62, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam. 
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The Binh Duong Plan - Operation SUNRISE 


In mid-January CHMAAG presented President Diem with a 
plan for securing and pacifying Binh Duong Province, north 
öf Saigon, which had also been mentioned by Thompson. AS 
the Secretary of Defense had predicted at Honolulu in 
December, Diem found this specific plan more to his liking 
than the original Zone D plan, which he characterized as too 
"militarily oriented." | 


Operation SUNRISE appears to have evolved from a GVN 
operation which actually began in August 1961. The operation 
had been designed to secure three provinces, of which Binh 
Diiong had first priority. With the refining and revision of 
the plan by General McGarr and General Van Thanh Cao, who 


„was the GVN official in charge of the operation, the objec- 


tive narrowed to Binh Duong only. 


In the first, preparatory, phase of the Binh Duong plan, 
local forces would conduct intelligence probes against the 
Viet Cong and prepare for the offensive. During the first 
part of the second phase, two ARVN regiments would deploy 
along the east side of the province to prevent the Viet Cong 
crossing in or out of Zone D, and would cut communications 
between Zone D and Tay Ninh province. The second part of 
phase two would aim at gaining control of population centers 
and LOCS in the eastern portion of the province. Once this 
had been done, the Civil Guard and Self Defense Corps would 
move in and take over security. Twenty-man civic action 
teams would then move into villages to win the allegiance and 
support of the people. Once the eastern portion was under 
control, the two ARVN regiments would expand operations 
shrough the rest of the province. The consolidation phase 
would see a shift from military authority to that of the 
orovince chief, who would be responsible for mopping up oper- 
ations. The entire plan called for a substantial resettle- 
ment of the population. 3 


Talking to CHMAAG early in January 1962, Diem had 


estimated that the Binh Duong operations would take from 


eight to twelve months. He favored it over Zone D, because 
the ground work for “sound infrastructure" had already been 


— -i7 (C Report, “Summary of Inspection Visit to Recently 
Grpanized Village Ban Tuong on 9 and ll Apr 62," incel to Ltr, 
Git Hareius to CSA, 19 Apr 62, CSA File 091 Vietnam. 
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laid. Diem criticized the United States for pushing too ~~ 
fast for a military solution, and warned that he would not 
expect permanent results without a long-range approach. He 
remarked that Thompson claimed the British lost three years 
in Malaya by not building infrastructure and by relying on 

a military solution. The secret to winning, he said, was to 
Separate the Viet Cong from the people. General McGarr 
ironically noted, "This has been the keystone of MAAG advice 
to GVN for the past eighteen months." © 


By the time of the January Honolulu Conference, prepa- 
rations for the Binh Duong operation were well under way. 
After being briefed on the Binh Duong plan, Secretary 
McNamara asked General McGarr to submit a detailed written 
plan for review. He finally received it at the end of 
Pebruany; but by then implementation of the plan had alreaðy 
begun. l | | 


The Hilsman Report 


In February 1962, the stress on the political aspects 

of the struggle in South Vietnam, together with emphasis on 
pacification and "clear and hold," gained more support in the 
US Government. In the previous month the President had sent 
Roger Hilsman, Director of the State Department's Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, to South Vietnam to report on the 
Situation there. While in South Vietnam, Hilsman talked with 
Thompson and incorporated many of his views in the report he 
Submitted to the President on 2 February. According to 
Hilsman, “the President was impressed with Thompson's ideas 


| and agreed that this was the direction we should go in. 


developing a strategic concept for Vietnam. He told me to 
write the whole thing up as a formal maper under that title 
- 'A Strategic Concept for Vietnam! -."19 


18. (TS -GP 3) Record, Honolulu Conference, 15 Jan 62,- 
JMF 9155.3/9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 2. (S-GP 4) "Rpt of Chief, 


MAAG,V, for Period 2 Sep 61-8 Feb 62 (U)," 8 Feb 62, Encl to 


Ltr, CHMAAG to CJCS, 6 Mar 62, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam (Mar 
62-Sep 62). (S) Memo, Mil Asst to SecDef to JCS, "Weekly 
Status Report on South Vietnam Actions," 20 Feb 62 JMF a 
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9155.3/9105 (13 Oct 61) sec 2. (S-GP 1) Ltr, CINCPAC to JCS, ` 


"Pacification Plan for Binh Duong Province (South Vietnam) 
(S)," 24 Feb 62, Encl to JCS 2343/87, 28 Feb 62, JMF 
9155.3/9105 (22 Feb 62). 

19. Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. 438. 
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With this Presidential sanction Mr. Hilsman prepared a 
report that ranged across the entire spectrum of RVN problems. 
He assessed the military and political situations and the 
effectiveness of the US Mission, then set forth basic princi- 
ples for a strategic. concept based on Thompson's ideas. Mr. 
Hilsman proceeded from three basic assumptions: 1) the 
problem presented by the Viet Cong was a political, not a 
military problem--or, more accurately, a problem of civic 
action; 2) nevertheless, an effective counterinsurgency plan 
must provide the people and the villages with physical 
security; 3) counterguerrilla forces must adopt the tactics 


of the guerrilla himself. Conventional military tactics were 


ineffective against guerrillas. 


The plan that Mr. Hilsman outlined called for emphasis 


of the: delta area and the area around Hue just south of the 


demarcation line. It followed the Thompson line of reasoning 
throughout. Essentially, there would be five separate mili- 


-tary tasks. The first was static defense, guarding the instal- 


lations*necessary to keep the economy functioning. The 

second task "was the guts of the strategic hamlet program": 
pushing regular Viet Cong out of a district so that civic 
action teams could go to-work in the hamlets, and protecting 
them until a solid bloc of strategic hamlets was capable of 
defending itself. The third task called for the regular mili- 
tary forces to reinforce strategic hamlets or Civil Guard 
units under attack, and to set up ambushes on escape routes. 
The fourth and fifth tasks would be to seek and destroy 
remaining, Viet Cong and to provide permanent border protection. 


Hilsman acknowledged that the ARVN would be tied down on 
static missions, but saw no help for it until the CG and SDC 
were greatly increased. He stated that, whatever their 
numbers, rerular troops could not win the war until the 
villagers themselves were protected and the VC cut off from 
their sources of men and supplies. He pointed out that with 
a population of 14 million people, there was only one Civil 
Guard for every 210 people. The SDC was maintained at a 
ratio cf one for every 240 people. Hilsman recommended train- 
ing more: of these forces by reducing their training time. At 
this time, CHMAAG had cut CG training time to 12 weeks and 
the SDC was receiving only 6 weeks training. Nevertheless, 
Mie. Hilsman recommended that this short training period be 
reduced further, with the CG training at province or district 
level anc the SDI being trained in their own villages. He 
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added that more US advisors would be needed in the districts 
and yiiseece to help build defenses and to train the CG and 
SDC. 


HWilsman's advocacy of the Thompson approach was followed 
closely by a GVN decision to’proceed with the implementation 
of the delta pacification plan submitted to Diem by Thompson 
three months earlier. On 24 February, Ambassador Nolting 
reported that at a meeting of the NISC, President Diem had 
spoken favorably of the Thompson Plan for pacifying the delta. 
According to CIA reports, Diem told the Council he would like 
to see the plan executed without delay. . He had ordered all 
necessary studies on the subject completed on a priority 
basis. 
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In answer to a question from the Department of State as 
to the general validity of Thompson's plan, Ambassador 
Nolting replied, on 9 March, that the plan "accords in 
“essence with counterinsurgency operations plan worked out and 
approved by Task Force Saigon." He added that all agencies 
represented in Saigon could therefore “be considered as con- 
curring in the general validity of the Delta Plan approach."2e 


On 16 March, President Diem signed a special directive 
ordering the Thompson Delta Plan carried out in ten selected 
“provinces between the Bassac River and the mountains. Despite 
its powerful backing, the Thompson Plan soon became submerged 
in the also new, but broader and more loosely conceived, 
' strategic hamlet program. : | 


The Strategic Hamlet Program 


On 3 February 1962, President Diem had created an “Inter- 
ministerial Committee for Strategic Hamlets" to plan for the 


20. (S) Rpt, Dir of Intelligence and Research, Dept of 
State to GEN Taylor, "A Strategic Concept for South Vietnam," 
2 Feb 62, OCJCS File Admin 1962. 
| 21. (S) Msg, Saigon 1084 to State, 24 Feb 62. J) Pe e 
CAS Saigon 16722 to CIA, 9 Apr 62, Encl to Ltr, Asst | 
CIA, to Dep SecDef 16 Apr 62. JMF 9155.3/3700 Apr 62. 


| 22. (S) Msgs, Saigon 1159 to State, 9 Mar 62; 429, 
16 Apr 62. 3 
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coordinated establishment of strategic hamlets. Regional and 
provincial committees were also created. Diem appointed his 


brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, to head the Committee and give the 
strategic hamlet program priority over all other programs .23 


No US official strongly disagreed with the hamlet program, 
which was already under way at this time on a local basis. The 
only significant difference between the program that the GVN 
carried out and the program US representatives advocated was 
that the United States had urged that the program include 
priorities for the establishment of strategic hamlets, while 
the GVN proceeded generally to locate and build hamlets with- 
out reference to a rational plan. Despite this difference the 
United States agreed to support the strategic hamlet program 
on 13 April 1962 at a meeting between the US Inter-Agency 


~“Provinte Rehabilitation Committee and the GVN Inter-Ministerial 


Committee for Strategic Hamlets. 


; Msg, Saigon 1031 to State, 10 Feb 62. In his 
latest revised guidance to MAAG advisors on counterinsurgency 
on 10 Feb 62, General McGarr had spelled out his concept of 
what he termed the "Secure Village." Within a village complex 
several hamlets would be located. In most major respects, 
this concept and that forwarded by Hilsman to the President 
were identical. But it is obvious that at this time no precise 
definition of just what constituted a "strategic hamlet" had 
been developed. (C) Report, CHMAAG Guidance Papers to Field - 
Advisors on Counter-Insurgency," Tactics and Techniques of 
Sounter-Insurgent Operations, Fourth Revision, 10 Feb 62; JCS 
Hist Div files. Original planning, such as that done by 
Shompson and McGarr saw the strategic village aS an area com- 
orising, several strategic hamlets and protected as a single 
complex, but the term "strategic village" tended to be replaced 
oy "strategic hamlet" until it finally disappeared from use. 
When Generel Taylor sought an exact definition of a strategic 
namlet two years later he was told by the MACV J3 that a hamlet 
was "an organized suodivision of a village consisting of a 
zroup or part of a group of dwellings and the people who live 
in them. It is the smallest population unit in the civil govern- 
organization." (C) Memo, MACV J-3 to GEN Taylor, "Definitions 
end Criteria Pertaining to Hamlets," 12 May 64, OCJCS File 991 


o-@Vietoam (May 1964). 


24. (C) Msg, Saigon A-289 to State, 27 Apr 62. The CJCS 
called the strategic hamlet program a static defense concept; 
ne feared it would not be backed up with military operations 
“co keco tne VC off balance in the rest of the country. 


There were approximately 16,000 hamlets and 2,000. villages. 
in South Vletnam. A CIA report on the status of the program 
in carly April said 


there are an estimated 530 defensive hamlets 
throughout the country. The effectiveness 
of their defenses varies considerably, and 
positive civic action has taken place in 
relatively few. An additional 600 are now 
being constructed and Ngo Dinh Nhu's Com- 
mittee is speaking of developing 6,000 to 
10,000 by the end of 1962. One hurdle there 
is financing, which some elements would like 
to be met by Americans. 
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A typical village cost about $12,000 to build.@9 


A first-hand assessment of the strategic hamlet program 

“was made by the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who visited the RVN in mid-May 1962. They 
inspected military activities in the field and visited the 
area of Operation SUNRISE and other strategic villages and 
hamlets. It was plain to the visiting officials that the - 

resettlement process being employed by the GVN involved some 
forced movement and regimentation. They were nevertheless 


CINCPAC noted that this was especially necessary in the 
northern part of the country. (TS-GP 1) Rpt, Honolulu Con- 
ference, Feb 62, JMF 9155.3/9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 3. 

25. (S) Msg, CAS Saigon 16722 to CIA, 9 Apr 62. Con- 
Siderable confusion arises in attempting to justify 
Statistics on numbers of hamlets (strategic, defensive, or 
otherwise) completed as of specific dates. This is apparent 
throughout the entire period of the program, and undoubtedly 
stems from the inaccurate reporting system within the GVN, 
and different interpretations of just what constituted a 
“completed strategic hamlet" or, for that matter, "a stra- 
tegic hamlet." The CIA figure of 530 defensive hamlets com- 
pleted by ? April is, for example, at variance with a report 
of the US kmbassy which stated that the GVN had claimed 790 
strategic hamlets completed before the end of 1961, ae a 
months prior to the official beginnings of the strategic - 
hamlet program. (C) Msg, Saigon A-88 to State, 9 Aug 62, 
forwarding Rpt, Manfull to CINCPAC for POLAD, "Strategic 
Hamlet Program-Status Report," 9 Aug 62 {hereafter cited. as 
"Manfull Report"). | 
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satisfied with the progress of the SUNRISE project. They 


__... believed that the strategic hamlet program promised solid 


benefits and might well be the key to success of the pacifi- 
cation program. It would provice physical security for the 
villagers from the communists, preclude extortion by the 
Viet Cong, promise a certain tranquility and improved 
economic and living conditions, and greatly impede the Viet 
Cong from living off the land and gathering information on 
the GVN. 


Mr. McNamara and General Lemnitzer were not, however, 
blind to certain weaknesses in the strategic hamlet program. 
The persons resettled had not been given adequate reasons 
why they should leave their homes and fields and surrender 
some of their liberties, there were too few competent GVN 
a@ihinistrators to operate the communities properly, and con- 
struction methods were neither efficient nor standardized. 
But these flaws seemed to be on their way to on their way to 


correction through training in a National Academy for Strategic 


Hamletss opening; 17 May. 


Mr. McNamara and General Lemnitzer also noted two other 
deficiencies that would require special effort and attention 
by the United States because of their magnitude and com- 
plexity. First was the problem of training GVN paramilitary 
forces to stand up to the Viet Cong in the hamlet areas So 
that regular military forces could be freed for offensive 
missions. As of May 1962 there had been virtually no 
replacement of ARVN units by Civil Guard or Self Defense 
Corps units, nor did such replacement appear imminent. The 
second deficiency was the lack of a communications network 


Lo relay intelligence and to report VC attacks in the country- 


side quickly and reliably. Communications in South Vietnam 
were planned from the metropolitan level to the district and 
“rom the district to the village. The hamlet, where the 
oroblem of subversion was most acute, had not been linked 
cto the communications systems. Secretary McNamara asked 
the Ambassador and General Harkins for a pran that would 
provide radios down to the hamlet level.2 


By May, however, it became apparent that the GVN was 
- letting its enthusiasm for the strategic hamlet program get 


e 


~ eo. (TS-GP 1) Rpt, "Visit to Southeast Asia by the 
Pot ahaa cf Defense, 8-11 May 1962," JMF 9150/5420 (14 May 
2) sec l. 
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out of hand. At a meeting of the NISC in mid-May, the 


decision was made to “incorporate the Delta Plan into Stra- 
tegic Hamlet program." This seemed to mean the abandonment 


of the concept of pacification in priority areas first in 


favor of constructing strategic hamlets in every part of 

the country. Disturbed by. this drift, the Secretary of State 
on 22 May cabled Ambassador Nolting that "From here it appears 
strategic hamlets essential part victory over VC but concept 
of doubtful value if abstracted from whole fabric Delta Plan. 
Particularly concerned that Nhu may try to set up too many 
strategic hamlets too fast. See grave danger VC may knock 
over number inadequately equipped and defended strategic 
hamlets . . . . Believe here that success in guerrilla 
conflict depends on rational plan applied steadily over long 
haul." He urged Ambassador Nolting to encourage the GVN 
strongly to hold to the Delta Plan. 3 


Before the July Conference in Honolulu General Harkins 
met with President Diem on 18 July and stressed the importance 
of having a coordinated plan for carrying out the strategic 
hamlet program. Diem countered with the familiar plea that 
what he really needed was more money. In his turn General 
Harkins indicated that stronger US support might be forthcom- 
ing after preparation of a sound plan. Although such a plan 
was not prepared by the time of the July Conference, US 
officials decided that financial support from the United 
States was essential to the success of the strategic hamlet 
program. Secretary McNamara was informed that the Country 
Team was developing an add-on to the FY 1963 MAP budget of 
$4 million for the construction of 1,500 additional paml ERE 
to be funded partially by MAP and partially by AID.¢ 


A few days later, however, the Country Team revised upwarc 
lts estimate of the needs for the strategic hamlet program. It 
now recommended that the materials for a total of 5,000 hamlets 
be funded in FY 1963. Originally AID had agreed to finance the 
defensive construction part of the hamlet kits. But early in 
August, AID stated that in view of the very small amount of 
Supporting Assistance (formerly known as Defense Support) fund: 


OT. (SJ Msgs, State 1367 to’Saigon, 22 May 62; Saigon 
1504 to State, 23 May 62. | i 

28. (S) Memo for Record, COMUSMACV, 31 Jul 62, "Meeting 
at Gia Lang Palace, Saigon--18 July 1962," OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam (Mar 62-Sep 62). 


say, 


Pe) it had requested in its budget, it could not help pay for 
either the 1,500 kits at $13 million or the 5,000 kits at 
p42 million. AID asked that the Department of Defense take 
up the entire funding for the kits, and immediately allot 
p13 million for the first 1,500.29 


1 


On ll August Secretary McNamara approved the AID request 
that the Department of Defense undertake the entire funding of 
the first 1,500 hamlet kits; ten days later he asked the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to start the review necessary to determine 
whether or not the other 3,500 kits were actually needed, and 
1f so, whether or not these kits should be funded by MAP. 
Following CINCPAC's advice, on 22 September the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended that the Secretary approve the funding of 
2,000 of the additional hamlet kits called for by the Country 
Team. At the same time, however, they recommended that he make 
strong representations to the Secretary of State that the con- 
Struction Portion of the costs entailed be assumed by AID. 30 


In August the GVN finally established a national program 
for the development of strategic hamlets. South Vietnam was 
divided into four major priority zones which, in turn, were 
divided into priority sub-zones. Within these priority sub- 
zones there was a further priority breakdown by province. 

` Reporting to Mr. McNamara on the new program on 28 August, the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated that selected priori- 
tics did not appear to be based on the degree of control by 
the Viet Cong or GVN or on the current province rehabilitation 
operations such as Operation SUNRISE.31l 


20, emo, ASD(ISA) to SecDef, "Funding of Strategic 
Hamlet Kits, Vietnam," 9 Aug 62, JMF 9155.3/3700 (16 Apr 62). 

30. (a3 Memo, DepASD(ISA) to CJCS, "Funding of Strategic 
Hamlet Kits, Vietnam," 21 Aug 62, Encl to JCS 2343/149, 27 
Aug bZ, JMF 9155.3/3700 (16 Apr 62). (C) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
08239627 sep 62. (C) JCSM-734-62 to SecDef, 22 Sep 62, JMF 
JL55.3/3700 (16 Apr 62). The requirement for 2,100 kits was 

i Ler reduced to 1,050 because of Slippage in deliveries. 
(..5-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History, 1962. 

31. (S) SH-917-62 to SecDef, "GVN Strategic Hamlet Pro- 
yam," 28 Aug 62, Encl to JCS 2343/155, 5 Sep 62. Although 
vho Tabs #ziving details of GVN Program are unavailable in 
JCS flies, information contained in (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 
J-3 2495 to JCS, 8 Sep 62, Strongly indicates that the 
priority for ‘clear and hold" operations and agreed US/GVN 
Support of Strategic Hamlet Program were: (1) Eleven Delta 
Provinces around Saigon, (2) Ten Coastal Provinces, (3) Yen 
serder Provinces, (4) Eight remaining Provinces; JMF 
9155.3/3705 (16 Apr 62). The US Inter-Agency Committee for 
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Also in August the US Embassy Counselor for -RVN Politi- ~— 
cal Affairs, Mr. N. L. Manfull, reported that the strategic 
hamlet had become the GVN's major counterinsurgency effort 
“outside the purely military field." More and more the 
concept was being expounded as a "national philosophy" by 
GVN officials. More and more it absorbed their thoughts 
and energies, and received the support of the central govern- 
ment. 


The chief architect and theoretician of the program was 
President Diem's brother, Nhu. According to Manfull, Nhu saw 
the program not only as a temporary security measure, but 
also as the primary means of carrying out a "personalist 
revolution" in the countryside, reforming and democratizing 
local administration, replacing bureaucrats and local interest 
groups with younger, more progressive personnel, and altering 
the existing social structure to conform to modern needs. Nhu 


. envisaged the program as basically a local "self-help" under- 


taking, with the central government providing policy, guidance, 
cadres, and "limited material assistance." Nhu had "turned 
virtually all of his personal and political efforts to seeing 
that his 'revolutionary' approach to the program permeated all 
levels of the GVN." 


Manfull also stated that hamlets were being scattered 
throughout the RVN with areas of concentration in the coastal 
provinces of Central Vietnam, in the Mekong Delta, and in 
Darlac Province in the Highlands. The GVN had plans to tie 
the hamlets into district and provincial security systems to 
provide inter-hamlet defense; to improve the hamlet's internal 
organization, such as its self defense forces and hamlet 
administration; and to make social and economic improvements. 
These goals had not yet even been approached. Hamlet self- 
defense forces remained very poorly armed, trained and sup- 
ported. In the majority of "completed" strategic hamlets, 
Manfull reported, no aid stations, schools, markets, or other 
social and cconomic amenities existed.32 


Province Rehabilitation concurred in the GVN priority plan as 


a basis for planning and utilization of US assistance in the 
Strategic hamlet program. (C) Msg, Saigon A-110 to State, 
27 Aug 62. 

32. (C) Manfull Report. 
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= Despite these faults, by October COMUSMACV considered 
that the overall program was progresSing satisfactorily. At 
the Honolulu Conference of 8 October he reported that the 
hamlet program was proceeding particularly well among ` 
Montagnard tribesmen. President Diem, he said, was exer- 
cising better control of the program, and COMUSMACV had 


developed a plan to insure that US equipment was phased into 
each hamlet project in an orderly manner. 


Toward the end of 1962, General Maxwell D. Taylor, who 
iad succecded General Lemnitzer as Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, on 1 October 1962, reported to the Secretary of 
Defense that “limited progress" was being made in the stra- 
tegic hamlet program. Construction of strategic hamlets, 
General Taylor reported, had expanded rapidly as a form of 
interprovince competition with little planning and less 
coordination. Numbers appeared to be the prime objective. 
Many hamlets had been improperly constructed and were inade- 


“quately defended. Little attention had been given to the 


psychological, sociological, and economic preparation of 
the populace or to the proper qualification of administrative 
personnel. AS a result, a basically sound idea got off toa 
weak start. 

The GVN program approved in August included measures 
to overcome these deficiencies, and General Taylor stated 
that there was some evidence of progress. As of mid-November 
1962, 10,971 localities in SVN had been earmarked for 
devclopment as strategic hamlets, and 3,353 had been reported 
completed. These varied widcly in the quality of their 
defenses, of the security forces guarding them, and of their 
administration. 
"OL the entire number," the Chairman told the Secretary 
uf Detense, “probably not more than 600 can be viewed as 
vullllling the desired characteristics in terms of equipment, 
doLenslve works, Security forces and, possibly most important, 
m= -verrmnent.' Taylor said that 1,897 strategic hamlet kits had 
i eri provided for in the current MAP/AID programs, and that 
properly conceived hamlets were now being built at the rate of 
290 per month. With regard to the radio problem that had so 
concerned tne Secretary during his May visit to RVN, General 
Saylor reported that over 1,200 village radios had been 
` Stalled and that installation of hamlet radios at the rate 
i 4,000 per month was now beginning. Improvement in the 


5. (S) Rpt, Honolulu Conference, 8 Oct 62, JMF 
.55.5/9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 6. 
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quality of the SDC, CG, and the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Groups (CIDG) was also noted by General Taylor. 


The real strength of the program, the Chairman believed, 

. was more in "prospect than reality." During the past three 
months, the Viet Cong had attacked a few of the hamlets 
regularly, destroying defenses, stealing food, and kidnaping 
officials or assassinating them. Significantly, however, while 
strategic hamlets as a whole sustained an average of five such 
attacks each week, undefended rural communities were attacked 
on an average of nine times weekly. Analyzing the pattern of 
the attacks and the measure of success achieved by the 
defenders in beating off the attacks, General Taylor noted 
that there seemed to be no reason for modifying the views of 

“General Harkins and Ambassador Nolting regarding the long-term 
virtues of the strategic hamlet program. He concluded: | 


It is only now commencing to mature and vigorous 
reactions against it--both reported and forecast-- 
suggest that the Viet Cong also perceive its 
potential. Certainly the current Viet Cong actions 
with respect to hamlets, involving terrorism, theft, 
murder and kidnaping-are direct attacks against 
people. In this sense they are inconsistent with 
the avowed communist principle that the affection 
and confidence of the populace are essential to 
their program.3 


In early December, Mr. Hilsman also produced an analysis 
of the strategic hamlet program that sketched a less favorable 
and less hopeful prospect. Mr. Hilsman, whose analysis was 
provided to the Secretary of State, said that 


despite improving the peasant morale in many 
hamlets particularly as the benefits of security - 
against Viet Cong intimidation and taxation 
become evident, there are continuing reports 

that GVN officials have exacted too heavily from 
local resources and have not compensated the 
peasants for material and labor required to 

build the hamlets, that the peasant's ability to 
earn a living has declined. because of the time 


—— 34. (TS-GP 1) CM-117-62 to SecDef, 17 Nov 62, 
JMF 9155.3/3700 (16 Apr 62). 
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ne is required to spend on construction, and 
that the government nas been more concerned 
with controlling the hamlet population than 
with providing services and improving livin 
conditions. l 3 


He charged that some GVN leaders, particularly Diem and Nhu, 
tended to place exaggerated importance on the Strategic hamlet 
program as the universal panacea to communist insurgency 
rather than as merely one means of cutting off the Viet Cong 
from peasant support. | 


Hilsman concluded that the war had not abated, nor had 
the Viet Cong weakened. "On the contrary,’ Hilsman said, 
"the Viet Cong has expanded the size and enhanced the capa- 
bi ity. and organization of its guerrilla force--now estimatec 
at about 23,000 in elite fighting personnel, plus some 100,000 
irregulars and sympathizers." He estimated that the Viet Cong 
still controlled about 20 percent of the villages and about 9 
percent-of the rural population, and exerted varying degrees 
of influence among an additional 47 percent of the villages. 
VC access to the peasants had not been seriously weakened by 
the GVN program; the Viet Cong still had good intelligence and 
a high degree of mobility, initiative, and striking power.3 


The National Campaign Plan 


As a result of the rapid military build-up in South Viet- 
nam.during 1962 (see Ch. 5), COMUSMACV believed the GVN was 
ready for a more ambitious campaign against the Viet Cong. 
TMeretore, in October Gencral Harkins devised a new plan, the 
Natlonal Campaign Plan (NCP), an integrated, all-out effort 
upainostl tne Viet Cong. The concept of the plan was not new. 
Sometimes called "Uperation Explosion," it called for a series 
of coordinated political, economic, and military operations to 
ve undertaken at an accelerated pace by each commander in his 


ovn area. This increased tempo of operations was made possible, 


General Harkins believed, by the success of US training and 
assistance efforts over the past two years. 


35. (S) Memo, Hilsman to SecState,; "The Situation and 
Snort-Term Prospects in South Vietnam." 3 Dec 62, RFE 59, 
JUG Hast DAV -1T Lles. 
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The National Campaign Plan had four main elements: 1) 
to seek out and destroy VC strongholds, 2) to clear and hold 
areas currently dominated by the Viet Cong, 3) to build — 
strategic hamlets in these areas and protect them from VC 
attack, and 4) to gain and hold the plateau and mountain 
areas and achieve a degree of border control. by training and 
employing mountain tribesmen. 


Before the plan could be carried out, General Harkins 
believed that certain readjustments in the GVN's military 
command structure were necessary. ‘These involved: 1) | 
revamping the JGS, including three service component commands, 
2) creating an Unconventional Warfare Directorate to coordi- 
nate and control the special forces and irregular units, 3) 
eliminating the Field Command Headquarters from the command 
structure, 4) establishing a fourth Corps Headquarters for 
operations exclusively in the Delta region, and 5) assigning 
tactical and logistic support elements to each corps.> 

President Diem po ghee to the broad concept of the plan, 
and on 26 November 1962 he issued directives realigning the 
military command structure and streamlining the chain of 
command in line with COMUSMACV's recommendations. . 

The military effort in Harkins’ outline operation plan 
for carrying out the NCP lay in all four corps tactical zones. 
To increase mobility, each division would employ an airborne 
battalion with airlift, supported by tactical aircraft. Each 
division would also keep at least one infantry battalion, 
with helicopter lift, on 15-minute alert to react against any 
target of opportunity in the division zone. Smaller units 
would also keep forces on alert for rapid commitment by heli- 
copter or truck. Liaison planes would be used throughout the 
division zone to observe and to provide strike control for 
tactical air. Helicopters would patrol, carrying troops to 
provide a show of force and for quick use if needed. Attack 
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: CM- -62 to SecDef, 12 Nov 62, OCJCS File O91 
Vietnam (Oct 62-Jul 63). (S) CM-178-63 to SecDef, 4 Jan 63, 

"Honolulu Conference," Encl Rpt on Talks at PACOM, Dec 62, 
JMF 9155.3/3100 (19 Dec 62). >. 
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plans woulé be geared to intelligence on known VC locations 
immediately before jumpoff.3/ 


, Some officials in Washington, particularly in the State 
Department, viewed the plan as an overly ambitious undertak- 
ing, one whose success might have dramatic effects, but whose 
fadlure could be correspondingly disastrous to RVN morale. 
The Acting Scerclary of State cabled his reservations to 
Ambussador Nolting, cxpressing fear that the new operations 
would divert resources and attention from province clear-and- 
hold plans and from the strategic hamlet program. He also 
doubted that the GVN was capable of such a large-scale oper- 
ation, and anticipated "confusion and waste of resources." 

lle concluded, "Fear encouraging GVN plan nationwide offensive 
will reinforce VN Pengency conduct overlarge, over-elaborate 
mind itary-operations."3 


Ambassador Nolting reassured his superiors that there 


was no thought of any overlarge or wasteful operations. 


General Harkins and the rest of us have fostered 
and watched the really formidable build-up of 
Vietnamese military and paramilitary capabilities 
over the last year, and we are very conscious of 
the fact that these increased capabilities have 
nol yet been fully used. . . . There is no 
ihousht of diverting resources from clear-and- 
hold operations or the Strategic Hamlet Program. 
On the contrary a fuller employment of available 
forces should oring more rapid progress in over- 
ull pacification. This is not meant to be a 
deamatic operation but it appears timely and 
necessary in the near future to Spur on a 
sustained, vigorous offensive .39 
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impieizentation of the NCP was already under way early in 
45, ad oc JCS team analysis of the plan stated: 


c. (@5-GP 3) Rpt of Visit by JCS Team to South Vietnam, 
jan Ca, JMF 9155.3/3360 (1 Feb 63) sec 1. (S) CM-104-62 to 
SccMer, 12 Nov 62, OCICS File 091 Vietnam (Oct 62-Jul 63). 
Ce ra Msg, State 603 to Saigon, 14.Dec 62. 
í Msg, Saigon 504 to State, 19 Dec 62. 
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Operations under tne National Campaign 
Plan are expected to result in an ever-. 
increasing measure of control by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam vover its people and its 
territory. Since the basic concept 1S one 
of many small operations, with decentralized 
coutrol, activity has bcen increasing in those 
areas where trained units have been available 
and where the initiative of local commanders 
has been most pronounced. The tempo of small 
scale operations has now reached 450 per month. 
This tempo should increase substantially in the 
months ahead, as the strength of South Vietnam, 
developed over the past year, makes itself felt. 
“However, the successful completion of the 
strategies listed will take considerable time 
and will demand much in resolution and per- 
severance. There appears to be no quick or 
easy solution. 


At the beginning of 1963, the US strategic concept for 
victory in Vietnam was still a combination of four elements 
that had been cited early in 1962: : 
. to retain control of key areas now under 
GVN control such as routes of communication, 
population centers and important economic faci- 
litles. . . . primarily accomplished by the 
Civil Guard and the Self Defense Corps. . . 


> ú the progressive clearing and holding of 
additional portions of South Vietnam in accord- 
ance with priorities established by the country 
. team and the GVN. 


. . . to destroy specifically located Viet 
Cong units, to eliminate the hard core regular 
and territorial forces, to keep the Viet Cong 
off balance, prevent them from achieving any 
further buildup and prevent them from estab- 
lishing a Viet Cong government in any part of 
South Vietnam.. © ae 


HO. (TS-GP 3) Rpt of Visit by JCS Team to South Vietnam, 
Jan 63, JMF 9155.3/3360 (1 Feb 63) sec l. 
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- "O 
>.. . the reducvion of infiltration and resupply 
of Viet Cong by land and sea. .. . [by] con- 
solidation of small indcfensible outposts into 
` pattallon sized posts from which strong patrols 
padlate to interdict tralls and routes currently 
ln use and to ambush and engage VC encountered." 


US officials were generally agreed that the strategic 
concept remained valid. The problem was that it had not been 
carried out effectively at least up to the beginning of 1963. 
The United States did not control the conduct of the war, and 
its influence on the GVN was often minimal. Nevertheless, in 
1962 the GVN effort against the Viet Cong had shown improve- 
ment, and as 1963 began most US officials were cautiously 
optimistic about the eventual outcome of the struggle. 

or tees K . 


--— 4i, (S=GP 4) Memo for Record, MAAG, "Briefing for 
“r. Bundy . . . , l March 1962," OCJCS File O91 Vietnam 
(0 Mar 62}. 
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GROWTH OF US MILITARY INVOLVEMENT: 1962-1963 


Concurrently with the development of a strategic concept, 
the buildup of RVNAF strength through US support continued 
during 1962. The decisions made in November 1961 continued to 
govern US policy and assistance and shape US involvement in the 
Vietnamese war well into 1963. The military buildup, which 
involved vastly increased quantities of materiel and increas- 


ing numbers of US advisors, saw the United States becoming more 


and more involved in the war effort on all levels. Partici- 
pation by US personnel in military operations inevitably 
brought US casualties (the first came in February 1962), and 
national and world attention began to focus on the situation 
in South Vietnam. The GVN achieved a degree of success in 
1962 and optimism about the progress of the war prevailed in 
most US official circles into 1963. This optimism prompted 
longer-range planning for eventual US withdrawal from South 
Vietnam. 


The MAP and GVN Force Levels 


At the beginning of 1962 GVN military forces had been 
authorized MAP support for an RVNAF of 205,000, a Civil Guard 
of 68,000, and a Self Defense Corps of 49,000 (see above 
Ch. 3). After the mid-January 1962 Honolulu Conference, 
CINCPAC asked CHMAAG to review GVN force levels. General 
McGarr replied in early February that the GVN needed a total 
strength of 395,000 well-trained and equipped troops, 
including the Civil Guard and Self Defense Corps. He added, 
however, that this would have to be a time-phased buildup 
because a shortage of officers continued to be the factor 
that most limited the ability of the GVN to expand its forces. 


At the 19 February Honolulu Conference CHMAAG presented 
his proposal for raising authorized MAP support of the RVNAF 
and the GVN paramilitary forces to the following levels: 


E 


-End FY 1962 Mid FY 1963 End FY 1963 End FY 1904 


RVNAF 206,600 — — 210,000 215,000 225,000 
CG 72,000 TT , O00 ' 81,000 90 , 000 
SDC 65,000 70,000 80,000 80,000 


Admiral Felt recommended approval of long-term force levels, 
stressing the need for firm planning and programming figures. 
All present agreed in general that the MAAG-proposed force 
levels were required and could be supported. Secretary 
McNamara stated, however, that he could not make a decision 
until he knew specifically how much more money these levels 
would require for the rest of FY 1962 and FY 1963.1 


On 9 March 1962 the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
ta the Secretary of Defense that he approve the MAAG-proposed 
force levels. They justified the increases by citing the VC 
expansion in RVN and in Laos; the great progress being made 
by the GVN in planning and conducting operations; the improved 
capacity of the GVN to train, maintain, and use its forces 
effectively; and the increased US determination to win in 
South Vietnam. Within a week the Department of State also 
concurred in the force level recommendations. On 15 March 
the Secretary of Defense approved support for FY 1963 force 
levels in SVN of 215,000 for the RVNAF, 81,000 for the Civil 
Guard, and 80,000 for the Self Defense Corps. Decision on the 
long-tgrm buildup of GVN forces was put off for the time 
being. 


The US stake in South Vietnam had grown to sizable 
proportions by the middle of 1962. In terms of military 
assistance in dollars, over $600 million worth of equipment 
and assistance had been delivered from 1956 to 30 June 1962. 
The FY 1962 MAP was valued at $177.1 million, with the pro- 
posed FY 1963 MAP only slightly less at $166 million. CINC- 
PAC's FY 1964-1968 MAP proposed deliveries of approximately 
$560 million. 


—— 1. (ES-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC Command History, 1962, 
op. 170-171. (TS-GP 1) Record, Honolulu Conference, 19 
sebruary 1962, JMF 9155.3/9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 3. 

2, (TS-GP 1) JCSM-179-62 to SecDef, 9 Mar 62, (derived 
from JCS 2343/91), JMF 9155.3/9108 (27 Apr 61) sec 6. 
(S-GP 3) Briefing Sheet for CJCS, 14 Feb 63, JMF 9155.3/3/110 
{10 Jan 63). : 
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In addition to the MAP, AID (and its predecessor, ICA) -` 
had provided in excess of $1.5 billion to South Vietnam for 
improvements and new construction of roads, railroads, air- 
ports, canals, ports, electric power and distribution 
Systems, water supply facilities, telecommunications, 
hospitals, schools, training facilities, and other public 
works and facilities.3 a 


Long-Range Program 


Addressing his key advisors and the responsible com- 
manders in mid-July 1962 at Honolulu, Secretary McNamara 
expressed satisfaction with the buildup of US support to 
@ate. In a period of only six months the United States had 
made tremendous progress in strengthening the GVN. But this 
progress had been accomplished. by short-term "crash" programs, 
said the Secretary, and the United States must now look ahead 
-to a carefully conceived, long-range program for training and 
equipping the RVNAF, in order to phase out the US combat, 
advisory, and logistic support activities. 


He asked the field commanders how long it would take - 
before the VC would be eliminated as a "disturbing force." 
COMUSMACYV estimated that this could be accomplished in about 
one year from the time the United States had succeeded in 
getting the RVNAF, Civil Guard, and Self Defense Corps fully 
operational and "really pressing" the Viet Cong in all areas. 
Secretary McNamara thereupon directed COMUSMACV to prepare a 
comprehensive three-year plan to provide for a gradual 
Scaling down of his staff and forces and the development of 
South Vietnamese forces capable of maintaining internal 
security without US assistance. In the meantime, the Secre- 
tary of Defense directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to ensure 
that US training programs for the RVNAF, and the companion 
materiel programs, were in all respects adequate to support 
the effort in South Vietnam until December 1965 on the basis 
of the current scale of operations." 


|. oe (TS-GP 3) JCS 2343/139, 7 Aug 62, JMF 9155.3/9105 
(1 may 62). San 

. (TS-GP 3) Record, Honolulu Conference, Jul 62, JMF 
9155.3/9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 5. (S-GP 1) JCSM-617-62 to 
SecDef, 13 Aug 62, JMF 9155.3/3100 (7 Aug 62). 


CINCPAC finally submitted COMUSMACV's Comprehensive Plan 
for South Vietnam (CPSVN) on 29 January 1963. The plan 
detailed the special military assistance and equipment that 
the GVN would need to carry on an effective counterinsurgency 
program with very little help by US personnel after 1965. The 
CPSVN depended for success upon parallel development of the 
several mutually supporting national plans and programs of the 
GVN. These included the National Campaign Plan (NCP), the 
strategic hamlet program, and the CIDG program. 


The CPSVN called for a peak armed strength for the GVN 
of 575,000 in FY 1964-1965. This included the CIDG at a 
strength of 116,000, which would be phased out as the goal 
of 90 percent control of the population came closer to 
nealization. The plan also provided a balanced, residual 


national military strength of about 368,000. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded the CPSVN to the 
Secretary of Defense on 7 March 1963, saying that 


the CPSVN provides an adequate basis for defining 
the five-year MAP and a realistic framework for 
integrating the efforts already being expended in 
related and mutually supporting nation wide pro- 
grams such as the National Campaign, Strategic 
Hamlet and the CIDG Programs .° | 


The Secretary of Defense discussed the plan with the 
military commanders at the May Honolulu Conference. He 
believed that the CPSVN assumed an unrealistically high level 
for GVN forces in the post insurgency period. A country of 
12 million people, he said, could not support a quarter of a 
million men under arms; after the insurgency had been brought 
under control, perhaps in FY 1965, the US investment in the 
GVN ought to be on the order of $50 million per year for MAP. 
For FY 1965 the MAP figure should be on the order of $50-75 
million--all of this on the assumption that the current 
counterinsurgency programs proceeded satisfactorily. He 
directed CINCPAC to develop two alternative MAP budgets--one 
for about $50 million a year to take effect after FY 1965 and 
Lhe second for whatever dollar figure he considered necessary 
before FY 1965. Secretary McNamara emphasized that the 


———5, (S}"Rpt, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 19 Jan 63, "“Comprehen- 
siye Plan for South Vietnam," JMF 9155.3/3360 (25 Jan 63) sec 
1. (SY JCSM-180-63 to SecDef, 7 Mar 63 (derived from JCS 
2243/2011), same file, sec 2. 
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United States was not going to let lack. of -money keep the G 
from winning the war against the VC. But he said that the 

FY 1965-1969 MAP contained in the CPSVN ($573 million) was at 
least $270 million higher than an acceptable program. 


On 11 May 1963 Admiral Felt submitted the revised CPSVN. 
Although the Secretary of-Defense had expressed the hope that 
the insurgency in RVN could be brought under control as early 
as FY 1965, CINCPAC thought this was overly optimistic and 
assumed in his new plan that this could not be accomplished 
until mid-FY 1966. CINCPAC's new plan did not reduce the MAP 
figure but raised it to $585 million.7 


The Secretary of Defense, however, had advised the Office 
of the Director of Military Assistance that the MAP for this 
period should not total more than $365 million. Subsequently 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) recommended to Secre- 
tary McNamara that a more realistic MAP for this period would 

. amount to about $450 million. : 


Because of these substantially different figures, the 
Secretary of Defense directed CINCPAC to prepare alternative 
MAP plans for FY 1965-1969 using the figures of $585, $450, 
and $365 million respectively. 


On 18 July 1963, CINCPAC sent the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the three alternative military assistance plans, a Joint Staff 
plan based on a figure of $450.9 million, and a fifth plan 
developed by COMUSMACV, called the Model Plan, projecting the 
expenditure of $400 million for FY 1965-1969. Admiral Felt 
recommended that the Joint Chiefs of Staff Support COMUSMACV's 
Model Plan.9 


6. (S) Msg, JCS 9820 to CINCPAC, 9 May 63. (S) Record, 
Honolulu Conference, 7 May 63, JMF 5410 (8 May 63). 

7. (S) Memo, CINCPAC to JCS, 11 May 63, "Revised Plans 
for Republic of Vietnam (U)," JMF 9155.3/3360 (25 Jan 63) 
sec 2. 

8. (S-GP 3) DJSM-941-63 to CINCPAC, 6 Jun 63, same file. 
(S) Msg, DEF 928638 to CINCPAC, 27 May 63. 

9. (S-GP 1) Memo, CINCPAC to JCS, 18 Jul 63, "Transmittal 
of FY 65-69 Alternate MA Plans for Republic of Vietnam (U)," 
JMF 9155.3/3360 (25 Jan 63) sec 3. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed with Admiral Felt that 
the Model Plan appeared to be the best solution. On 27 
August 1963 they forwarded CINCPAC's comparison and analysis 
of the five plans to Secretary McNamara, recommending that 
the Model Plan be approved as the basis for development of 
the FY 1965-1969 MAP- Plan for South Vietnam. In their judg- 
ment, it provided the optimum program for the money. On 
September the Secretary of Defense approved this recommen- 
dation as the basis for developing the FY 1965-1969 MAP for 
South Vietnam.10. 


Comparisons of the force levels and costs recommended 
in each of the plans are in the tables on the following two 
pages. The Model Plan had been developed on the basis that 
the top priority task was the neutralization of the insur- 
gency. To accomplish that, the current organization and 
strength of the RVNAF would be maintained at a high level at 
least until mid-FY 1966. Later, through FY 1969, a high 
priority task would be containment of the insurgents in the 
four VC base areas and their gradual elimination. The Model 


Plan gave a high priority also to border control, especially 


through the use of Ranger units.11 


More US Support g 


The initial US commitment of men and equipment was 
followed during 1962 by additional shipments of support units, 
specialists, and special equipment. After the January 1962 
Honolulu meeting it was decided that, because of requirements 
in South Vietnam, CINCPAC's 100 percent readiness requirement 
for contingency operations in his command could be relaxed. 

On 17 January the Joint Chiefs of Staff told Admiral Felt 
that they would accept any degradation of his military posture 
caused by sending his men and materiel to RVN. He had l 
full authority through his component commanders to support 
training and operations in RVN. He was reminded, however, 


10. [576P 1) JCSM-640-63 to SecDef, 27 Aug 62; (S) 
Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 6 Sep 63, "Approval of 'Model Plan' 
for Vietnam"; same file, sec 4. 

11. (S-GP 1) Memo, CINCPAC to JCS, 18 Jul 63, "Trans- 
mittal of FY 65-69 Alternate MA Plans for Republic of 
Vietnam (U5," JMF 9155.3/9360 (25 Jan 63) sec 3. 
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RVNAF MAP COST 
MODEL PLAN 
($ MILLIONS) 


Fy 65 FY 66 

OPERATING COST 
Apmy/CcG/spc .. 86.6 69.5 
Navy /Marines 4.1 3.8 
Air Force 28.1 24.2 
Other 1/ 17.0 15.0 
Sub-Total 135.8 112.5 

INVESTMENT COST 
Army/cCcG/SDC Dick 25 
Navy/Marines .02 O 
Air Force 4.3 4,2 
Sub-Total 9.4 4.7 
Total 145.2 LI Cs2 


O 
5.3 
5.3 

51.2 


O 
4.9 
4.9 

45.1 


5.2 
5.2 
41.3 


1/ Supply operations, MAAG support and OICC administrative costs. 
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that he should send no organized combat units to South 
Vieťnam.1l2 
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Air Augmentation "i er 


Much of the US support for the RVNAF involved provision 
of aircraft and crews to improve the mobility of ground forces. 
General Harkins believed that the three light helicopter com- 
panies deployed to South Vietnam by February 1962 were 
inadequate to support the "quick reaction" tactics being 
urged upon. the RVNAF and, at the same time, to fly adminis - 
trative missions for the growing US advisory group. On 28 
February he requested a fourth unit and enough four-place 
helicopters to enable the corps advisors to commute by air 
throughout their sectors. By March he had received the 
additional airlift capability.1 


The distances between helicopter companies in South 

* Vietnam prevented effective massing of helicopter lift for 
quick reaction operations without stripping other areas of 
vitally needed helicopter support. With only four helicopter 
companies in RVN, COMUSMACV could not collocate helicopter 
companies with RVNAF alert-forces in a proper dispersal i 
pattern throughout RVN. Therefore on 1 June 1962 General 
Harkins called on CINCPAC for three more helicopter companies, 
pointing out that the use of helicopters in operations was 
paying "good dividends". From the RVN side province chiefs 
and RVNAF commanders were enthusiastic and were even request- 
ing support for CG units when helicopters were available. 
When two new ARVN divisions currently being trained became 
operational an even greater need for helicopter lift would 
exist. "Present troop lift capabilities have proved inade- 
quate in I and II Corps," Harkins told Admiral Felt, "to 
land sufficient assault troops in one lift. Unless troops are 
moved in one lift, surprise is lost and the VC disappear." 
Airlift was especially vital in South Vietnam, General Harkins 
said, because of poor reag nets, large areas of operation, 
and insufficient forces.l 


oa O e o n, JCS 2935 to CINCPAC, 172121lZ Jan 62 
(derived from JCS 2343/71), JMF.-9155.3/9105 (17 Jan 62). 
13. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 280217Z Feb 62; (S-GP 3) 
Dec On JCS 2343/89, 2 Mar 62; (s) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 140712z 
Mar 62; (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 3699 to CSA, CMC, CINCPAC, 192142zZ 
Mar 62; JMF 9155.3/9105 (31 Oct 61).-—- ~ 2-22. ~ __ 
14. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, MACJ-3 283, 1 Jun 62. 
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~ __ ç _ Ambassador Nolting supported General Harkins' request 
fully. "There are many indications that present helicopter 
units are paying off handsomely, and more are needed." He 
pointed also to the need for additional mobility arising from 
the construction of strategic hamlets, which were sure to be 
the targets of increasing VC attacks. The Secretary of Defense 
gave his approval for the deployment. of two more helicopter 
companies in late July. 15 | : ae 


As US helicopter units became more involved in actual 

military operations in Vietnam, the problem of protecting 

them came to the foreground. After their initial surprise 

and confusion, the VC were learning to attack helicopters with 
ground fire. By the end of March 1962, Secretary McNamara 
expressed interest in actively countering the increasing 
tpareat to helicopter operations posed by VC ground fire, and 
directed that the Army investigate the problem. On 22 June 
the Army proposed deploying a company of armed helicopters to 
. RVN. 


The Chief of Staff, Air Force, objected to the Army pro- 
posal and refused, initially, to concur. "Helicopters 
employed as combat escort for troop transport helicopter oper- 

. ations in South Vietnam would be an unwarranted and unneces- 
sary risk," he said. He pointed out that there were enough 
fighters and B-26 type aircraft in RVN to provide necessary 
protection and close combat support for heliborne operations. 

| They were faster, less vulnerable, and more powerful than 
S helicopters.17 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff eventually concurred in the 
Army proposal, stipulating, however, that the purpose was to 
conduct a field test of the Army's concepts, tactics, and 
techniques in escort of transport helicopters and indigenous 


———~15. (S) Msg, Saigon 1554 to State, 4 Jun 62. tae 4 

Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 092347Z Jul 62, DA IN 246370; (S-GP 4 

JCSM-535-62 to SecDef, 23 Jul 62, (derived from JCS 2343/133); 

(S-GP 4) Memo, DepASD/ISA to D/JS, “Additional Helicopter 

Companies for South Vietnam," 1 Aug 62; (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 5515 

to CINCPAC and CSA, 312309Z Jul 62; JMF 9155.3/4123 (9 Jul 62). 

a ae Od 3) JCS 2343/122, 28 Jun 62, JMF 9155.3/9105 
(28 May 62). ae 
17. (S-GP 3) CSAFM-194-62 to JCS, 3 Jul 62, JMF 9155.2/9105 

_---— _ --{28 May 62)... | 
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| | informed the Secretary of Defense on 20 July that they 


— be offensive in nature. Suppressive fire from armed heli- 
copters was, in their view, self-defense within the terms 
| of reference that guided US operations in RVN. On 26 July 
| 1962 the Secretary of Defense approved the deployment of 
15 armed HU-1A helicopters to South Vietnam.1 


l The Secretary of Defense had already directed that the 

| Joint Chiefs of Staff begin an urgent study of the need for 

| arming all US helicopters operating against the VC. COMUS- 

ea .... MACV had indicated a pressing need for arming the helicopters 

| in view of "recent VC successes against helicopters." Most 

| of the damaging fire from the VC came from underneath the 

| aircraft during approaches to landing zones and during take- 
.- off after discharging troops. It was not feasible to maintain 
| suppressive fire by fixed-wing aircraft during these short 
periods. Firing .30 caliber machine guns from the doors of 

-the helicopters against the Viet Cong directly beneath had 

| not proved effective.19 


In a preliminary evaluation, the Army judged that heli- 
| copters in combat units, such as air cavalry, should be 
armed; helicopters with dual purpose units, such as air 
saii mobile companies, should be armed with removable systems. 
Transport helicopters should not normally be armed because 
| of the weight problem and the reduced payload. One of the 
most effective methods of protecting transport helicopters 
i from enemy fire was to assign armed helicopters as escorts 
along the route of flight and in the objective area.cO 


At the conference in Honolulu in October 1962, CINCPAC - 
described a growing demand for air support of the counter- 
insurgency operations in RVN. The Secretary of Defense stated 


~ 18. (S-GP 3) JCSM-543-62 to SecDef, 20 Jul 62; (S) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, 26 Jul 62; JMF 9155.3/9105 (28 May 62). 

19. (TS-GP 3) Record, Honolulu Conference, Jul 26, 
JMF 9155.3/9105 (16 Dec 61) sec 5.. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV to 
OSD, AF IN 50028, 18 Jul 62. 

20. (S-GP 3) JCSM-815-62 to SecDef, 29 Oct 62, 
JMF 9155.3/4123 (21 Jul 62). 
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that steps should be taken to develop a wholly adequate VNAF. 


—__— — -~-He-noted specifically that the number of officers in flight 


im 


training should be increased. CINCPAC also recommended that 
the FARM GATE (formerly JUNGLE JIM) effort be increased. 


‘Since this would involve more US planes and pilots in the ~— - 


fighter-bomber categories and more direct US operational roles, 
Secretary McNamara directed that the- Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider the proposal. He stated ‘that he was personally cool 
to the idea, recalling that it was contrary to the policy 
position taken by the President; he wished to return to the 
original concept--helping the South Vietnamese help themselves 
rather than doing it for them--as soon as possible.<¢l 


7 In line with the Secretary's instruction to present a 
detailed case for providing FARM GATE augmentation, on 9 
November: CINCPAC asked specifically for 18 aircraft and 117 
USAF personnel.22 He had started a program to increase the 
VNAF capability, but said it would take at least 12 months to 
see any Significant results. "We are daily losing opportuni- 
ties to destroy Viet Cong due to inability of VNAF to answer 
valid requests for air strikes," CINCPAC said. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff fully supported CINCPAC in the matter of FARM 
GATE augmentation. They told the Secretary of Defense that 
practically all ground operations by the ARVN within the past 
six months had been coordinated with some air support effort. 
They cited the increase in the use of VNAF fighter planes from 
150 sorties in January 1962 to 628 in September. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff expected the demand for air support to increase 
in the next few months. The RVNAF would increase offensive 
operations; a ninth Army division would be added by the end of 
1962, and the Civil Guard and Self Defense Corps would expand; 
the two recently added helicopter companies would increase the 
scope of air mobile operations. The National Campaign Plan 
would get under way in early 1963, the CIDG and paramilitary 
programs were expanding, and improved weather would favor 
military operations supported by air. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff | 


have noted the continual growth of coordinated 
ground and air operations induced by the 
increasing numbers of heliborne operations and 


"SI, {ES=GP 3) JCS 2339/92, JMF 9155.3/9106 (16 Dec 61) 
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the steady increase of air support capabilities 

in SVN over the past year... . Prior to the ~ 
influx of air support/heliborne operations, 

military planning on the part of the Vietnamese 
forces -basically was isolated, noncoordinated, 

"do what you can" action with very little rapport 
between the armed forces and other elements of 

the GVN. 


The growth of air capabilities had brought a marked improve- 
ment in military planning and its coordination with the use 

of all national resources. It had also given US advisors a 
firm entree into RVNAF planning, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wanted this entree continued and exploited. Although they 
understood the concern over direct US commitment, they felt 
Jt could ultimately be avoided by building up the VNAF. On 

31 December the President approved the additional US aircraft 
for General Harkins! command. 


The bolstering of the Army and Air Force units supporting 
the RVN effort continued into 1963. In January CINCPAC asked 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to deploy various additional trans- 
port and tactical aircraft to South Vietnam. They were 
required, he said, to support a systematic government offen- 
sive against the Viet Cong. Most of his requests were approvec 
and the forces deployed by mid-1963.24 


Rules of Engagement and Restrictions on US Air Operations 


In addition to dealing with the deployment of aircraft, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff also established rules of engage- 
ment for US aircraft assigned to South Vietnam. The general 
mission of all the various types of US aircraft and air crews 
deployed to RVN was to train and support the RVNAF in its 
counterinsurgency effort. Nevertheless there were degrees of 
definition within this general mission. In March 1962, after 
American-operated radar detected unidentified aircraft over 
RVN, four F-102 interceptors were temporarily deployed to a 
base near Saigon. The arrival of these jets raised questions 


33, (TS-GP 3) JCSM-960-62 to SecDef, 4 Dec 62; (TS) Memo, 
Special Asst to Pres (NSA) to SecDef, 31 Dec 62; JMF 
9155.3/9105 (4 Jul 62). | | 
24, (S-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 290023Z Jan 63;_(S-GP -2 
oe G to CINCPAC, 161434Z Mar 63; JMF 9155.3/3440 
9 Jan i 
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“concerning the rules of engagement under which they would 


have to operate. Although US planes might Gefend themselves 
against attack, only aircraft with South Vietnamese markings 
could intercept and destroy hostile intruders. Rather than 
alter the markings of the interceptors deployed to Vietnam, 
CINCPAC recommended the adoption of new rules of engagement.©5 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed that the recent radar 
sightings justified a change. Following review by represent- 
atives of the Department of State and the White House, new 
rules of engagement were promulgated on 26 March. They per- 
mitted US planes, “where means of deviating or bringing the 
aircraft under control are not practically possible," to down 
hostile planes operating over South Vietnam. Hostile aircraft 
were defined as those: 1) "visually identified as communist 
peoc-aireraft-over-flying sovereign RVN territory without 
proper clearance . . ."; 2) observed attacking "RVN or 
friendly" ground installations, aircraft, or vessels; 3) 


@etected laying mines in territorial waters; 4) seen releasing 


parachutes or gliders over South Vietnamese territory; or 5) 


. declared hostile by the US Director, JOC.?2 


| After receiving this authority, CINCPAC took immediate 
steps to avoid publicity in the event a US interceptor should 
shoot down an intruder. The United States would remain 
silent about its role in the fray, allowing the VNAF to claim 
credit for the kill. "To establish plausibility," a South 
Vietnamese T-28 was to be airborne whenever the F-102s roared 
skyward. This plan was never tested, for the intruders ceased 
operating immediately after the arrival in RVN of the I-LO?2s. 
Although the US jets occasionally returned, propeller-driven 
ADs modified to carry radar assumed responsiblity for routine 
night defense.©@/ 


More general rules of engagement were promulgated by 
COMUSMACV on 24 November 1962. As a.general policy, no 
mission was to be undertaken using US men or planes unless 
it was beyond the capabilities of the VNAF. In his directive 


—— 35, (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 230340Z Mar 62, DA IN 
213993; (TS-GP 3) Memo for Record, ViceD/JS, 22 Mar 62; 
JMF 9155.3/9105. (23 Mar 62). 

26. (TS-GP of JCSM-220-62 to SecDef, 23 Mar 62 (derived 
from JCS 2343/100); (TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 3796 to CINCPAC, 2702512 
Mar 62; JMF 9155.3/9105 (23 Mar ZAN | 

27. (S.5-NOFORN-GP i) CINCPAC Command History, 1962, p. 109. 
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COMUSMACV reminded all US pilots and crews that “nothing shall 
infringe upon the inherent right of the individual to protect 
himself against armed attack." In the event of Such an attack ~ 
the individual concerned would take immediate aggressive. 
action against the attacking force witn any means available. 


There were specific provisions for specific aircraft. 
FARM GATE aircraft could be used for combat support missions 
only with a combined US and South Vietnamese crew and would 
carry VNAF markings. C-1235s would be US-marked and manned with 
a combined crew when on combat support missions. US Army 
transport helicopters might be armed and used for defensive 
purposes only. Armament in such aircraft would not be used to 
open fire upon any target. However, if the aircraft was fired 
upon, it could return the fire. These aircraft were to be 
- US-marked and -manned. The same restrictions on =): ea 
fire were placed on other combat support aircraft.© 


While in RVN in January 1963, a JCS team reported that 
.CINCPAC and COMUSMACV had placed additional restrictions upon 
rules of engagement for the armed helicopters. The helicopter 
must be fired upon before it could engage a target, even when 
an enemy target was clearly identified. FARM GATE units in 
South Vietnam did not have these specific restrictions but 
could attack identified VC targets so long as: an RVN observer 
was aboard, the VNAF was unable to engage the target, the air- 
craft carried VNAF markings, and targets were designated by 
RVN personnel. The team felt that the restrictions unneces- 
sarily risked US lives and equipment and gave the enemy an 
advantageous option. They suggested that CINCPAC allow armed 
helicopters to fire on clearly identified VC targets during 
_ combat operations without being fired on first. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved the recommendation and directed 
CINCPAC to revise the rules of engagement accordingly .©9 


——"38. (5S) Ha USMACV Directive No. 62, 24 Nov 62, JMF 
9155.3/9105 (28 May 62). 

29. (TS) Rpt of Visit by JCS Team to South Vietnan, 
Jan 63, JMF 9155.3/3360 N Feb 63) sec l1. (S) Msg, JCS 8678 
to CINCPAC, 161946Z Feb 63 (derived from-JCS 2343/196), JMF 
9155.3/9105 (28 May 62). T á 
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Intelligence and Communications Buildup 


As a further aid to the buildup of the RVNAF in the 
{ight against the VC,one of the provisions of the Taylor 
program had been for the development of a joint military 
intelligence system. By the d of May 1902 the system was 
operational and was reducing Gependence upon GVN resource:3 
for intelligence on the Viet Cong. Having made this much 
progress, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked CINCPAC to examine 
the entire program and report on what should be done to 
expand the use of US intelligence assets in Southeast Asia. 


The review showed that the most. urgent need was for 
intelligence on the routine activities of the Viet Cong. 
CINCPAC pointed out that the RVNAF was not doing much to 

“collect intelligence on the Viet Cong and ordered more US 
aid.placed behind this collection effort. He also recom- 
mended that US intelligence personnel coming to RVN be 
given training in guerrilla warfare, counterinsurgency oper- 
ations, and the Vietnamese language. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were also concerned that the 
communications/electronics base in the RVN be modernized and 
enlarged to meet the immediate defense needs of the RVNAF in 
counterinsurgency operations, and to allow expansion to 
satisfy US needs in support of CINCPAC and SEATO contingency 
plans. Through the MAP the United States provided much 
needed equipment in 1962. A US Army Signal Battalion was 
also deployed to South Vietnam, to — communications 
for US forces supporting the RVNAF.31 
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if Use of Napalm - 


On 12 September 1962 CINCPAC had told COMUSMACV that he 
believed Zone D, northeast of Saigon, should he returned to 
top priority for operations. He warned that intelligence 
reports showed that Zone D was being used as a major safe 
haven for the VC threatening Saigon, Bien ‘oa, and ad“acent 
areas. He suggested that COMUSMACV start slanning i oper- 
ations that would harass and destroy the VC in Zone ] .53 


General Harkins prepared these plans and prevailed upon > 
the RVNAF to step up its operations in Zone D. The plans 
called for using large quantities of napalm against well- 
established targets, but the VNAF lacked “he necessary air- 
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craft to deliver the napalm. CINCPAC on il November 1962 
| Ea asked for authority to divert two C-123s for a short period 
. _. “In-order to deliver napalm. These planes would be assigned 
| - ` temporarily to FARM GATE, marked with VNAF insignia, and 
would be employed with a minimum of three VNAF personnel 


i - aboard. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to Secretary 
McNamara that he approve this action "subject to the concur- 
~ence of the Ambassador." The Secretary approypçd the Joint 
= iefs of Staff recommendation on 27 November.3 


s Opposítion came from the State Department, however. 

od Disturbed by what appeared to be plans for large-scale use 
poo of napalm and fearing adverse reaction from other nations, 
“he Secretary of State sought from Ambassador Nolting an 
explanation of why the operation was neceesary. Nolting 
replied that detailed intelligence had been used in evalu- 
ating Zone D targets; that napalm had been used extensively 
and effectively against the VC in the past and that its use, 
even in large quantities, would not provide the communists 
with a propaganda lever.3 


Still not convinced, the Secretary of State tolg 
Nolting on 8 December that political considerations suggested 
zhat napalm should be limited to high priority targets that 
nad clearly been identified as vC installations. He directed, 


| l "in future, plans for using large amounts napalm in any one 

! 7e TNOFORN-GP i: ZINCPAC Command. History, 1962, p. 152. 
| 34. GP 4) CM-136-6 ecDe Sg, 

css ces cS. 7573 tc CINCPAC,~27 Nov eo; OCICS File 091 Victaen Oct 

! 62-Jul 63. 
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operation to be cleared with Department." The Ambassador 
objected strenously to the order that use of "large amounts" 
of napalm be cleared with the State Department. Nolting said 
"COMUSMACV feels that restraints already imposed are making 

it difficult enough to carry the war to the heart of the enemy 
and tend to set up inviolable sanctuaries where the VC can 
take a breather. .. . we feel discretion in pogs important 
matter should be left with Task Force Saigon." | 


Secretary Rusk modified his earlier instructions to a 
degree, notifying Nolting on 21 December that he could use 
his discretion, but requesting that the State and Defense 
Departments be advised in time to approve in advance any 
operations which, in his judgment, were of a size or type 
likely to have “significant political repercussions." % 
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Political Developments in 1962 


ʻ On 4 April 1962 the US Ambassador to India; Chester 


Bowles, proposed to the President a revision of US policy in 
Southeast Asia, focusing on seeking a political solution to 
the problem of communist penetration of RVN through neutrali- 
zation of that country. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reply to 
this proposal urged that the current US policy of fighting 

the VC threat should be "pursued vigorously to a successful 
conclusion." They stressed that the various measures approved 
for implementation in support of US policy in RVN had not been 
in effect long enough to test their effectiveness. They 
believed that any reversal of US policy could have disastrous 
effects, not only upon the US relationship with RVN, but with 
the rest gf the allies of the United States, especially those 
in Asia.39 The Bowles proposal apparently was not seriously 


36. (5) Msg, State 567 to Saigon, 8 Dec 62; (S) Msg, 
Saigon 598 to State, 15 Dec 62. 


37. (S) Msg, State 598 to Saigon, 21 Dec 62. 

38. (S-GP 3) JCSM-282-62 to SecDef, 13 Apr 62 (derived 
from JCS 2343/10 |: (S-GP 4) Memo, ASD/ISA to D/JS, "US Policy 
Toward Vietnam (U)," 10 Apr 62, Att to (S-GP 1) JCS 2343/105, 
ll Apr 62; JMF 9155.3/9105 (30 Nov 61). 
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considered by the President, although a similar solution was 
being actively sought in Laos. Agreements on the neutrali- 


zation of Laos were finally reached at a 14-nation conference 
in Geneva in July 1962. . 


To cope with the new situation in the area, on 16 June 
1962 the Secretary of State set up an interdepartmental Task 
Force to coordinate US activities in Southeast Asia. The 
group was headed by the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, W. Averell Harriman, and included representa- 
tives from the Departments of State and Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, CIA, AID, and USIA. The purpose of the new 
Task Force was to develop programs to carry out established 
US policy with respect to individual countries in Southeast 
Asia; coordinate, guide, and follow closely the execution of 
those programs.to insure maximum cooperation and expeditious 
completion; and develop new policy recommendations which would 
further US objectives in these countries. Task Force South- 
east Asia took over the jurisdiction of the former Task Force, 
Vietnam; its Chairman, Sterling Cottrell, had been appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
and would be Deputy Chairman of Task Force, Southeast Asia. 
Two main working groups would serve the Task Force: one, a 
Thailand -Laos-Cambodia-Burma Working Group under Mr. Henry 
Koren ang the second, a Vietnam Working Group under Mr. Ben 
Wood. | 


As the scale of US involvement in Vietnam continued to 
increase through the early months of 1962, authorities in 
Washington were compelled to answer a mounting volume of 
criticism at home and abroad. In response to Republican 
charges that the United States was practically being involved 
in war without the consent of Congress, President Kennedy 
repeatedly explained the purposes and the limits he had tried 
to prescribe for US action in South Vietnam. American troops 
were not there to engage in combat, he said, but primarily for 
“training and transportation"; they were, however, authorized 
to use firearms when necessary for self-protection. By March, 
they were also accompanying South Vietnamese flyers on combat 
missions and using helicopters to ferry South Vietnamese 
troops into action. The first two GI deaths were reported on 
8 April, and the Pentagon warned that there would be others. 
"But we cannot desist in Vietnam," the President said as he 
expressed his regret at these inevitable casualties. 


“9, (C) Ltr, SecState to CJCS, 16 Jun 62; (C) Ltr, Under 
‘tate to CJCS, 21 Jun 62; JMF 9150/9105 (16 Jun 62). 
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There were also complaints from communist quarters, where 
it was contended that US actions violated the 1954 armistice _ 
agreement on Vietnam, amounted to an “undeclared war," and 
urgently required discussion on the international level. To 
such objections, US authorities replied that the root of the 
problem was not the action of the United States but the 
‘illegal and aggressive activity" directed from North Vietnam. 
Any international .discussions, the United States insisted, must 
start from this basic fact. As an initial step in this 
direction, the United States was endeavoring without much 
success to persuade the tripartite International Control Com- 
mission on Vietnam (established by the 1954 armistice and 
comprising an Indian Chairman together with one member each 
from Canada and Poland) to let the world know the facts con- 
cerning communist machinaticns against South Vietnam's integrit 


Allied governments had also to be reassured about US 
intentions. This was all the more true because increased US 
aid to South Vietnam was being matched by an apparent increase 
in Chinese Communist encouragement to North Vietnam, a state 
of affairs that raised the possibility of an "escalation" into 
large-scale war involving the great powers. Great Britain and 
France had thus far maintained an attitude of somewhat dis- 
approving aloofness concerning US actions in South Vietnam, 
and in general gave the impression that despite their member- 
Ship in SEATO, they did not particularly Tavor a strong stand 
against communist advances in Southeast Asia.#0 


In June 1962 the ICC for Vietnam finally issued a report 
concluding that | | 


there is evidence to show that armed and unarmed 
personnel, arms, munitions and other supplies 
have been sent from the Zone in the North to the 
Zone in the South with the object of supporting, 
organizing and carrying out hostile activities, 
including armed attacks, directed against the 
armed forces and Administration of the Zone in 
the South. . . . there is evidence to show that 
the PAVN [People's Army of Viet-Nam} has allowed 
the Zone in the North to be used for inciting, 
encouraging and supporting hostile activities in 
-the Zone in the South, aimed’ at the overthrow of 
the Administration in the South. 


6 40. The United States in World Affiars, 1962, pp. 195-. 
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The Commission also concluded that 


the Republic of Viet-Nam has violated Articles 16 
and 17 of the Geneva Agreement in receiving the 
increased military aid from the United States of 
America. . . . The Commission is also of the view 
that, though there may not be any formal military 
alliance between the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
the establishment of a U.S. Military Assistance 
Command in South Viet-Nam, as well as the intro- 

duction of a large number of U.S. military 
personnel beyond the stated strength of the MAAG 
(Military Assistance Advisory Group), amounts to 
a factual military alliance, which is prohibited 
~ --under Article 19 of the Geneva Agreement. 


On balance, the ICC finally concluded, “Fundamental provisions 


- of the Geneva Agreement have been violated by both Parties, 


resulting in ever -incpeasing tension and threat of resumption 
of open hostilities. "+H | o 


Communist propaganda now began to develop the themes of 
neutralization and "national unity" on the Laotian pattern as 
the ideal solution for Vietnam as well.. fhe expanding mili- 
tary strength of the VC had been accompanied by the political 
growth: of the National Liberation Front (NLF). On 1 January 
1962 a component of the NLF known as the People's Revolution- 
ary Party (PRP) was established. The reason for the 
emergence of this openly communist element within the Front 
is unclear, for the NLF was obviously striving to develop a 
orogram that would win as wide a Southern audience as 
possible. 


The NLF held its first formal congress from 16 February 
to 3 March 1962. The congress endorsed a program that 
2laborated on the NLF declaration of 20 December 1960 (see 
Ch. 1), demonstrating a continuing sensitivity to the strong 
regional sentiment in the South and the special conditions 
existing there, an emphasis symbolized in the Front's adoption 


a omand Paper 1755 "Special Report to the Co- 
Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on Indo-China," (London: 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1962), pp. 7, 10, quoted in 
George M. Kahin and John W. Lewis, The United States in 
Vietnam (1967), p. 130. 
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of a different flag from that of the North. The program once 
more called for the “correct implementation of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements." It viewed reunification as a step for the -~ = — 
distant future and one that would have to. reflect the interests 
of. the South Vietnamese as well as those of Hanoi. The 1962 
program also underscored the previous emphasis on a neutralist 
foreign policy for the South. 


The neutralization of Laos in the summer of 1962 strength- 
ened the NLF's interest in a similar settlement for South 
Vietnam, one that presumably would provide, as in Laos, for a 
coalition government as well as for neutralization. The NLF's 
advocacy of such a solution was publicized on 20 July 1962, 
the oor anniversary of the signing of the Geneva Agreements 
of 1954. On that day the Front issued "four proposals for 
national salvation": 1) an end to US "acts of armed aggression’ 
and withdrawal of all US military personnel from South Vietnam; 
2) a cessation of hostilities and restoration of peace in 

_South Vietnam through a "settlement of internal affairs by the 
South Vietnamese themselves"; 3) the establishment of a govern- 

ment made up of representatives of "parties, sects and groups 
belonging to all political tendencies, social strata and 

roan T religions and nationalities existing in South Viet 

Nam = - 


3 ‘N 

. . - & foreign policy of peace and neutrality, 
[to] establish good relations with all States, 
first of all with the neighbouring countries, 
refrain from joining any military bloc, refuse 
to all countries the right to set up military 
bases on its territory, receive economic aid 
from any country without political conditions 
attached. A badly-needed international agree- 
ment will be quickly concluded to enable the 
powers from different camps to guarantee re- 
spect for the sovereignty, independence, 
territorial integrity and neutrality of South 
Viet Nam which is ready to form a neutral zone 
together with Cambodia and Laos, three States 
enjoying full sovereign rights. 


For President Diem and his US supporters, however, 
neutralization under a coalition government was not a con- 
ceivable answer to South Vietnam's problems. Its only effect, 
in their view, would be to pave the way for communist rule in 
South as well as North Vietnam. They therefore gave no 
encouragement to the peace efforts_of -Prince Sihanouk of 
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Cambodia, whose idea it had been to gain international support 
“for the guarantee of a neutralized zone composed of Cambodia, 
South Vietnam, and Laos.42 
` US authorities did not know how far, if at all, the com- 
munists' new emphasis on neutrality and coalition governments 
might reflect a reappraisal of the military outlook in South 
Vietnam, where the US buildup had’ by this time reached a total 
of about 10,000 men. Nor was it clear as yet how far the Viet 
Cong might be taking advantage of the new Situation in Laos 
to increase the infiltration of men and supplies into South 
Vietnam by way of Laotian territory. 


Progress Reports 


= ae. ne ise 
The full head of steam that many US officials believed 
would sweep the GVN to victory over its shadowy enemy had been 
. largely achieved by late 1962. At the end of 1962 South 
Vietnan had over 400,000 men under arms; 204,000 in the RVNAF, 
75,728 in the Civil Guard, 95,922 in the Self Defense Corps, 
and some 25,000 in the CIDG. Aiding them were 11,295 US mili- 
tary personnel. Of this number 301 were in MACV Headquarters, 
3,065 in the MAAG; the remainder served in various support 
units. 


By the last months of 1962 many US observers were inter- 
preting the signs in RVN as encouraging and were prophesying 
obana the defeat of the VC. The strength of the GVN military and 
i paramilitary forces, in terms of numbers of men and units and 
in terms of hardware, could be measured with fair accuracy. 
The degree of support available to these forces from US ad- 
visors and units, the state of training, even morale, could be 
assessed by logical means. But the answer to the question of 
whether or not they were winning could not be found in 
statistics on the size of GVN military forces. There were no 
confrontations of opposing forces with a clear victory for one 
side or the other. As the counterinsurgency had to be fought 
with unorthodox political and military methods, so did progress 
toward victory have to be measured by unorthodox or at least 
unusual standards. US officials had devised "indicators," by 
means of which they hoped trends in the counterinsurgency 
could be evaluated. Among the indicators. used for any given 
period were the following: 1) GVN offensive operations of 


— —~ -z Kahin and Lewis, The United States in Vietnam, 
pp. 132-137. 
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having diminished somewhat the intensity of OT 
their activity . . . might have been expected 
to lose fewer rather than more of their arms.4 


% 


The Wheeler Report — 


In January 1963 the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a team 

etek headed by the Chief of Staff, Army, to RVN to evaluate the 
prospects for a successful conclusion of the war in a reason- 
able period. They asked for specific appraisals of the 
effectiveness of existing military programs to meet US 
objectives in the RVN. Included in the review were the com- 
mand and control arrangements of US and GVN military forces, 
the effectiveness of US and VNAF aviation, the quality and 
walidity:-of military intelligence, and the readiness of plans 
to meet contingencies in the area. The team's point of refer- 
ence was General Taylor's report of November 1961. 


General Wheeler's team found the RVNAF much improved. 
since early 1962. The ARVN had improved its planning pro- 
cedures, and its commanders were consulting US advisors and 
Showing greater understanding of the value of supporting air 

b operations. Most operations now took place at lower echelons; 
26 percent were of company size and 58 percent of platoon 
size. Much progress had been made in solving the problem of 
freeing regular units for pursuit of the Viet Cong. The team 

f reported that six or seven of the average division's nine 

Bidea battalions were usually free for such operations, their 

Static tasks having been assumed by the CG and SDC. The VNAF, 

the VNN, and the South Vietnamese Marines had shown similar 
improvements in planning and operations during the year. 


The CG and SDC had also increased in size and ability. 
However, General Wheeler said he "noted with sympathy” 
General Harkins' generally unsuccessful efforts to persuade 
the GVN to give up its concept of holding many SDC units in 
small, isolated posts. "This inheritance from the French 
provides tempting, lucrative targets for the Viet Cong." 


More important than Strength increases was the improved 
State of training of the RVNAF and the paramilitary forces. 


43. (S-GP I) Rpt, SACSA to JCS, 1 Feb 63, "Facts Bearing 
on the Progress of the Counterinsurgency in South Vietnam," 
JMF 9155.3/3360 (31 Dec 62), sec 1A. 
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battalion size or larger, 2) GVN small unit operations making 
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- “"""GvVN-controlled areas. The VC were short of medical supplies 


and ammunition. Defections to the GVN had grown steadily 
during the year from about 75 per month in January to a peak 
of 215 in December 1962. The level of VC offensive activity 
‘had diminished from a peak of 1,900 incidents in March 1962 

to 1,340 in December, while VC casualties had risen from 1,900 
a month in January to 2,750 in December. 


The principal adverse indications were the continuity of 
vc strength in spite of their sizable reported losses, the 
growing numbers of Chinese Communist weapons appearing in VC 
hands, and the increased size and sophistication of the VC 
communications system. It could not be ignored that the 
improved GVN intelligence system was uncovering VC elements 
that had been in South Vietnam all the time. Nevertheless, 


whe-.team decided, there was still reason to conclude that the — 


conscription base of the VC was substantial, particularly in 
the Delta, and the infusion of cadre, leaders, technicians, 
and materiel from outside the country continued at a signifi- 
cant rate. | 


These indications show that the communists 
are engaged ina slow, though perceptible, 
increase in effort. This suggests that the 
headquarters in Hanoi is not yet persuaded that 
the Americans are any different from the French; 
and that if they will but respond to our 
efforts with a determined reaction from outside 
the official battle areas, we will ultimately 
lose our confidence and our resolution. 


The JCS team reported that while President Diem fully 
understood the interlocking nature of the military-economic- 
political relationships involved in the counterinsurgency 
effort, many of his subordinates did not. As a result, all 
of the US-GVN programs were not advancing abreast. But here 
also, the US advisory effort was bearing fruit. In the clear- 
and-hold operations, for example, efforts were now being made 
to have seed and fertilizer at hand to allow RVN farmers to 
exploit their newly liberated fields. Strategic hamlets were 
being encouraged to elect their own hamlet chiefs, thus 
removing one common target of VC propaganda. Schools for 
civil administrators were being conducted to raise the 
standards of province, district, village, and hamlet govern- 
ments. The village and hamlet radio system was functioning 
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for intelligence, administrative and emergency warning. "These 


developments," the team noted, “mark a small beginning in 
weaving the military Solution into the nap of the politico- 
economic situation." 


> r 


More than any other factor, the strategic hamlet program 
was credited with bringing the GVN and the people into closer—.. 
touch. Not ‘only did the JCS team believe that the program 
was providing security and isolation from the VC, it was the 
vehicle by which the GVN could carry forward a political, 
economic, and social. revolution. "In 1962," the JCS team 
reported, "this program was instrumental in bringing an 
additional 500,000 people under the control of the govern- 
ment." Nevertheless, and in spite of elections being held 
throughout the hamlets and with US advisors on civic action 
and economic development going down into the provinces, 
democracy, in the team's view, could not be legislated in RVN, 
and the political development program would prosper only if 
the GVN achieved results in improving the living conditions 
of the people and in satisfying their basic aspirations. The 

om ---- -RYN farmer, even when liberated, was still encumbered with 
countless restrictions by the GVN. "Until he is freed of 
these, the Viet Cong will continue to have volunteers from a 
disgruntled fringe of the society." 


The JCS team praised the efforts of the US Country Team 
under Ambassador Nolting's leadership. This group was slowly 
causing the GVN to "reach the people, and the people are 
beginning to reach the government." American advisors seemed 
to have the confidence of Diem. "All-in-all, this attitude 
at the very top of the government represents a vast change 
from the aloofness and suspicion with which American advisors 
were received by senior Vietnam officials a year ago." 


The JCS team would have preferred to see the MAAG absorbec 
into MACV and saw "Some virtue" in the formal designation of 
the Assistance Command as a formalized subordinate unified 
command. Both General Harkins and Admiral Felt were opposed 
to these steps, POMENE, and the team believed their views 
should prevail .4 


aT. The JCS later decided "MAAG/MACV and component 
command arrangements in force in the Republic of Vietnam are 
adequate, and sufficient flexibility exists within the terms 
of reference for CINCPAC to permit any necessary adjustment, 
in light of foreseeable operations." (TS-GP 3) JCS 2343/203, 
4 Mar 63, JMF 9155.3/3360 (1 Feb-63) sec 2. The AsstSecState 
for PE Affairs, W. Averell Harrimnan, suggested on 9 Feb 63 
that COMUSMACY report directly to the JCS. 

Noting that the President and the Secretary of State 
had also raised this question at a recent meeting, Mr. 


Pecan aM 
The JCS team concluded and recommended: 


The situation in South Vietnam has been 
reoriented, in the space of a year and a half, 
from a circumstance of near desperation to a con- 
dition where victory is now a hopeful prospect. 

. . there are mo areas of assistance which are 
deficient in a quantum degree. This leads to the 
conclusion that the current support program in 

Vietnam is adequate, and should be. retained with 
only minor alterations as may be recommended by 
the Advisory Command. This view derives from the 
conviction that we are winning slowly on the 
present thrust, and that there is no compelling 
reason to change. 


or -... = At tne same time, it is not realistic to 
ignore the fact that we have not given Ho Chi 
Minh any evidence that we are prepared to call 
him to account for helping to keep the insur- 
gency in South Vietnam alive, and that we should 
do something to make the North Vietnamese bleed. 
. The more reasonable course [is to authorize] 
the Assistance Command to build up a much 
stronger unconventional warfare capability in the 
Vietnamese military, and then directing it ina 
coordinated program of sabotage, destruction, 
propaganda, and subversive missions against North 
Vietnam. 


Harriman told General Taylor, "What bothers us is that the 


basic command concept, namely that there must be the closest 
cooperation and coordination between our military and 
civilian activities, is not being carried out fully." Al- 
though there was cooperation between military and civilian 
officials in South Vietnam and in Washington, CINCPAC's 
location, said Harriman, slowed up decisions and led to mili- 
tary decisions that had not been "concerted" sufficiently with 
political and economic considerations. On 2 April the CJCS 
told Harriman that neither CINCPAC nor COMUSMACV believed the 
prescnt command arrangements should be changed. The JCS were 
also satisfied. Harriman agreed not to pursue the subject 
further for the time being, but reserved the right to reopen 
Lane question if he judged it necessary. (C) Ltr, AsstSecState 
for Bis Arfalrs to CJCS, 9 Feb 63; (S) Memo for Record, CJCS, 
"Meeting, with Under secretary Harriman with regard to Command 
Relationships between CINCPAC and COMUSMACV," 2 Apr 63. 
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The team believes that unless the Viet Cong _ = 


chooses to escalate the conflict, the-principal 
ingredients for eventual success have been 
assembled in South Vietnam. Now, perseverance 
in the field, and at home, will be required in 
great measure to achieve that. success. 


General Wheeler's team added that the National Campaign Plan 
was a logical outgrowth of the marshalling process that had 
taken place in response to the Taylor report. It should not 
create requirements for great increases in US support and 
would offer reasonable prospects for greatly improving the 
military situation. "As such, it deserves to be supported." 
They also recommended that COMUSMACV's Comprehensive Three 
Year Plan for South Vietnam (CPSVN) of 19 January 1963 be 
accepted as a generally sound basis for planning the phase- 
out of United States support.‘ 


Hilsman-Forrestal Report 


Several weeks after the JCS team returned from RVN, a 
report on the situation in South Vietnam from a different 
point of view was submitted to the President by the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Roger 
Hilsman, and a National Security Council Staff Assistant, 
Michael Forrestal. They agreed with the Wheeler team that 
the war in Vietnam was clearly going better than it had been 
a year earlier. But their final conclusion was mixed: 


Our overall judgment, in sum, is that we 
are probably winning, but certainly more l 
slowly than we had hoped. At the rate it is 
now going, the war will probably last longer 
than we would like, cost more in terms of 
both lives and money than we had anticipated, 
and prolong the period in which a sudden and 
dramatic event could upset the gains already 
made. ; 


The impact of US aid was beginning to be felt. Military 
aid, advisors, helicopters, and air support had given the 
RVNAF new confidence and for the first time since 1959 these 


: 2GP 3) "Report of Visit by Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Team to South Vietnam, January 1963," JMF 9155.3/3360 
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forces were- capturing more weapons than they lost. US aid 

for the strategic hamlet program was just starting to arrive, 

a US military advisor had now been placed with each province 
chief, and 20 of the 41 provinces would soon have a US 

advisor on rural development. "The government claims to 

have built more than 4,000 strategic hamlets, and although 
many of these are nothing more than a bamboo fence, a certain 
proportion have enough weapons to keep out at least small 

Viet Cong patrols and the rudiments of the kind of social 

and political program needed to enlist the villager's support." 


Both men told the President that the program to arm and 
train the Montagnards should go far toward choking off the 
border infiltration routes. Twenty-nine US Special Forces 
teams were already training Montagnards and 11 more teams 
were on the way. By mid-autumn 1962 training camps had been 
set up in all the provinces bordering Laos, and a system of 
regular patrolling, it was hoped, would one day cover the 
entire network of trails in the mountain region. Already 
35,000 of an eventual 100,000 Montagnards had been trained, 
armed, and helped in setting up their village defenses. 


On the negative side of the ledger, the VC were still 
aggressive and effective and had recently inflicted sting- 
ing defeats on the RVNAF. Despite GVN claims of 20,000 Viet 
Cong killed and 4,000 wounded during 1962, the VC apparently 
still had the same number of regular forces--". . . it is 
ominous that in the face of greatly increased government 
pressure and US support the Viet Cong can still field 23,000 
regular forces and 100,000 militia, supported by unknown 
thousands of sympathizers." : | 


The Washington visitors were doubtful of the attitude 
of the people toward the GVN, pointing out that while they 
might resent VC tax collections, there might be just as much 
resentment and suspicion directed toward the GVN. 


No one really knows .. . how many of the 20,000 
‘viet Cong' killed last year were only innocent, 
or at least persuadable villagers, whether the 
Strategic Hamlet Program is providing enough 
government services to counteract the sacrifices 
it requires, or how the mute mass. of villagers 
react to the charges against Diem of dictator- 
ship and nepotism. 


Hilsman and Forrestal: believed that the basic strategic 
concept developed in 1962 was still valid. The trouble was 
in the implementation of the concept. They criticized the 
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GVN for not having an overall plan keyed to the strategic 
concept instead of a variety of regional and provincial plans. 
They criticized the GVN also for wasting its available man- 
j . power, pointing out that there was a confusing multiplicity 
of armies in RVN: the ARVN, the CQ, the SDC, the CIDG, the 
l Hamlet Militia, the Montagnard Commandos, the Force Populaire, 
the Republican Youth, the Catholic Youth, several independent 
groups under Catholic priests, and even a small army com- 
manded by a private businessman to protect his property in 
Cap St. Jacques. In all, there were half a million men under 
arms in South Vietnam, enough for 51 divisions if properly 
organized. "South Vietnam does not need any more armed men, 
but it does need to reorganize what it has." | 


z Commenting on the domestic political situation in RVN, 
the Washington observers noted that while it was true that 
the Diem government was a dictatorship, it was doubtful that 
the lack of parliamentary democracy bothered the average -RVN 
_villager very much. The real question was whether the con- 
| centration of power in the hands of Diem and his family, 
especially his brother Nhu and his wife, and Diem's reluctance 
| to delegate were alienating the important middle and higher 
| level authorities of the GVN. The United States did not 
really have as much information as it should have on this - 
| subject. There was evidence on both sides, but at the moment 
| the important thing was that US aid had encouraged all GVN 
officials and they seemed to be getting on with the job. 
diig “Both the American and British missions, for. example, feel 
jai that Brother Nhu's energetic support of the Strategic Hamlet 
| Program has given it an important push," the President's 
advisors informed him. ‘46 


| In an annex for the President, Hilsman and Forrestal 
made several criticisms of the US effort in South Vietnam. 


(1) There is no overall planning effort that 
effectively ties together the civilian and 
military effort. (2) There is little or no 
long-range thinking about the kind of country 
that should come out of a victory and about 
what we do now to contribute to this longer- 
range goal. . . . (3) Among both civilians 


- (S) Memo, NSC Staff Assistant Forrestal for Pres, 
n.d. [25 Jan 63], Att to CM-243-63 to D/JS, 28 Jan 63, OCJCS 
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and military there is still some confusion over 
the way to conduct a counter-guerrilla war. .. . 
The American military mission must share some of 
the blame for the excessive emphasis on large- 
scale operations and air interdiction which have 
the bad political and useless military effects 
described in our report. .. .- (4) In general, 
we don't use all the leverage we have to per- 

- suade Diem to adopt policies which we espouse. 


They went on to recommend the appointment of an Ambassador to 
South Vietnam who could coordinate the US effort effectively, 
although they emphasized "not to make any sudden and dramatic . 
change but to keep the problem in mind when changes are to 

ase made-in the normal course of events.""7 


Balance Sheet 


In general, by early 1963 there was widespread optimism 
among US officials, both civilian and military, about the 
progress of the war in South Vietnam. As the Secretary of 
Defense had said earlier in 1962, "Every quantitative measure- 
ment we have shows we're winning this war." The President 
said in his 1963 State of the Union Message, “Mme spearpoint 
of aggression has been blunted in Viet-Nam, "48 


- fhe communists themselves acknowledged that “In terms 
of territory and population, Diem made a considerable come- 
pack in 1962," and at one point the NLF almost decided to 
evacuate the delta and retreat to the mountains. 


If 1961 was a ‘Front year! in terms of territory 
and population gained, 1962 however must be 
largely credited to Saigon. With United States 
aid in men and materials pouring in from the end 
of 1961, a major effort was made to destroy and 
isolate the Front's armed forces, to push Front 
influence back from the gates of Saigon and other 
provincial capitals and to re-install Diemist 
power in the countryside. The use of helicopters 
and amphibious tanks to increase. rapidity of 


nS Hilsman, To Move a Nation, pp. 465-466. 
. Public Papers of the Presidents, John F. Kennedy, 
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movement and to avoid the devastating ambushes 
that the Diemist troops invariably fell into 
when they moved by road or river, caught the 
guerrillas off balance at first .49 , 
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Also by early 1963, however, the war effort in South 
Vietnam was coming increasingly under the scrutiny of the US 
press, much of which was far from optimistic. Press reports 
caused friction with the GVN, and even prompted President 
Kennedy to ask Roger Hilsman to examine the problem in his 
report on the progress of the war. 


The situation would deteriorate in 1963 and be further 
complicated by political troubles.in South Vietnam. Many of 
the conditions for continued progress in the war effort would 


...d@isappear as internal divisions in RVN intensified. 


— io, Wilfred G. Burchett, Vietnam: Inside Story of the 
Guerrilla War (2d ed., 1965), pp. 189, 193. 
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Chapter 6 


| THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN VIETNAM THROUGH AUGUST 1963 


| The year 1963 opened with an incident that in many ways 
: was a harbinger of things to come. An unsuccessful RVN mili- 
. tary operation against the Viet Cong, followed by severe 
| press criticism of the RVNAF, focused worldwide attention on 
the GVN, intensified the conflict between President Diem and 
the press, and caused a deterioration in US-GVN relations. 


| American efforts to support the GVN ran into more heavy 
going in mid-1963 when political-religious turmoil rose to 
os * -. -dangerous levels in South Vietnam. The smoldering opposition 
| to the Diem government that US authorities had deplored in 
the past flared, fanned by Buddhist protests against alleged 
GVN .oppression. As the Diem regime grew more obstinate and 
| imtractable, many US officials gradually lost confidence in 
Diem's leadership. American public opinion became increas- 
ingly impatient with the GVN‘'s actions against the Buddhists, 
and signs began to appear that US policy in South Vietnam 
| would become unpopular. Third countries, France in particu- 
lar, criticized the US role in Vietnam more openly, and began 
i more serious efforts to encourage a negotiated settlement to 


the troubled situation in Southeast Asia. | 


| The Battle of Ap Bac 


Ap Bac was a settlement in Dinh Tuong Province, 35 miles 
southwest of Saigon in the Mekong Delta. Its name; became the. 
| symbol for "one of the most costly and humilitating defeats of 
the South Vietnamese army and its United States military 
advisers," and for "the bloodiest single battle of| South Viet 
| Nam's four year war against the Communist Viet Cong." These 
were, of course, opinions, but once expressed, their reverber- 


ations were felt around the world.1l | 


E 
| 
| 


The objective of the Ap Bac operation, which was mounted 
on 2 January 1963, was to destroy a Viet Cong concentration 
and radio station. Although it was not known at Spe time, the 


| I, Washington Post, I Apr 63.~ Philadelphia Inquirer, _ 
, l Jun 63. 


enemy concentration was a regular VC battalion. In the 
judgment of the senior US advisor to the ARVN 7th Division, 
Lieutenant Colonel John P. Vann, USA, the Ap Bac operation 
was a failure--the mission had not been accomplished and 

. friendly casualties were higher than VC casualties. Al- 
though the GVN force was much larger, the VC force escaped 
with few losses. He attributed the failure chiefly to the 
poor state of training of ARVN and CG units; a system of 
command that never placed a Vietnamese officer above the 
rank of captain on or over the battlefield; a reluctance to 
incur casualties; the inability of the RVN forward air con- 
trollers to assess the situation and bring air strikes to 
bear on the actual targets; and a complete lack of discipline 
in battle that resulted in commanders at all levels and even 
individual soldiers refusing orders they considered dis- 
~asteful. In more detail, these complaints were backed by 
“the more than a dozen US advisors on the ground and by the 
air liaison officer. 


The senior US advisor to IV Corps Headquarters, Colonel 
Porter, endorsed LTC Vann's critique and added his own obser- 
vations of the "many glaring weaknesses" that had been noted 
during the majority of other operations in the delta. Most 
important among these were the refusal of the corps and 
division commanders to accept at their remote command post 
the situation reports and tactical advice of US advisors on 
the battlefield; the failure of the senior commanders to act 
decisively and enforce orders; and the failure of commanders 
at all echelons to instill in their units aggressiveness, 
dedication, and, above all, a will to win. Many of these 
weaknesses appeared to the senior corps advisor to be 
“characteristic of virtually all of the senior officers of 
the Vietnamese armed forces. 


The Viet Cong subjected the Battle of Ap Bac to a 
searching critique of their own. A captured document re- 
vealed that the insurgents were operating on the basis of 
Sound principles of command and control, superb intelligence 
and security, good communications, and adequate logistics. 
They left nothing to chance. For every contingency, alter- 
nate plans were ready in advance. Orders, with few exceptions, 


fter Action Report by Sr'Adv 7th Inf Div (LTC 
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were promptly executed. The Ap Bac battle was anticipated, 
though details were not known to the Viet Cong.3 


CINCPAC stated on 4 January "that only lack of aggressive. 


leadership on the part of two Vietnamese commanders prevented 
complete annihilation of the Viet Cong forces... fand] that 
he would request Vietnamese Secretary of Defense Thuan to 
relieve both commanders." On 5 January, General Harkins 
remarked, ". . . it might appear that we lost a battle but we 
didn't. 


American advisors were highly critical of the manner in 
which US press representatives handled the affair. It appears 
that the first reports on the "debacle" were filed from what 
MACV's information officer described as the “incestuous gloom 
‘-ofthe Saigon bars," even before correspondents had reached 
the division command post. Subsequent reports were more 
objective, but in publicizing US criticism of the RVN perform- 
ance, they did severe harm to US-RVN relations.° 


Diem's. Public Image 


fhe foreign press in South Vietnam, largely American, 
found themselves in a situation where government officials 
alternately ignored them, accorded them cavalier treatment, 
or fed them cut and dried, euphemistic handouts. Resentful 
of this treatment, some newsmen reacted by reporting the 
activities and views of the Diem government in a critical vein. 
In short, Diem had a "bad press." During 1963 it grew worse. 


The JCS team that visited the RVN in January 1963 had 
cited the poor relationships between the Diem government and 
the foreign press as one of the major problems of the GVN. 
"The mutual distrust and dislike between the Diem government 
and the foreign press," the JCS team reported, "particularly 
United States press representatives, has created serious 
public relations problems which impact directly on the war 
effort, both in the United States and in Vietnam." 


——3. (TE) DOD Intelligence Info Rpt, IR 2903011563, "VC 
Document on Ap Bac Battle, 2 Jan 63," dated 1 May 63. 
4. (S) Ltr, SecA to Hon. Carl Vinson, Chairman, Com on 
Armed Services, H.R., 2 Feb 63. 
=; (TS) MACV, Summary of Highlights, 8 Feb 62-7 Feb 63, 
D. “ n% i ZoeeS: SS Teega A na 
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Newsmen charged the GVN with repressing the freedom of 
the press, with being unduly secretive, with issuing deliber- 
ately false bulletins, and with trying to use the press as 
an instrument of propaganda. On the other side of the fence, 
GVN officials regarded the foreign press as untrustworthy, 
prone to publish secret and false information from private 
sources, and biased to the extent that only the bad aspects 
of events in the RVN were carried in the press reports. 


The RVNAF had been severely criticized in the press for 
poor performance. According to the JCS team, even members of 
the press were appalled at the flood of editorial punditry 
and cries of doom following the Ap Bac incident. But newsmen 
insisted that their information came from US sources. The 
JCS team admitted that this was true but said that the stories 
Were based on". . . ill-considered statements made at a time 
of high excitement and frustration by a few American officers." 
Nevertheless, great harm had been done, with public and Con- 

- gressional opinion in the US influenced by the press toward 
believing that the war effort in the RVN was misguided and 
lacking in drive, and that GVN officials flouted the counsel 
of US advisors. The GVN naturally resented press reports that 
raised doubt as to the courage, training, and spirit of its 
armed forces. "Moreover," the JCS-team reported, "relations 
between the United States diplomatic and military representa- 
tives on the one hand and sne press representatives on the 
other is somewhat strained." 


The Hilsman-Forrestal report confirmed what the JCS team 
had reported. They assured. the President that in general the 
US diplomatic and military officials in South Vietnam had 
good relations with the press. This was not true, unfortu- 
nately, of press relations with the Diem government. Hilsman 
and Forrestal believed that much of the fault for this lay 
not with the American newsmen, but with Diem. According to 
them, Diem wanted only adulation and was completely insensi- 
tive to the desires of the foreign press for factual 
information. He was equally insensitive to his own image and 
and to the political consequences of the activities of Madame 
Nhu and other members of his own family. He himself had 
Shown tendencies to arbitrariness, failure to delegate, and 
general pettiness, all of which were reflected in-his 
relations with the foreign press. After much effort, 
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Ambassador Nolting had persuaded Diem to let the Defense a 
Ministry give regular military briefings. Unfortunately, — o 
these briefings presented nothing more than “saccharine | 
eulogies" of Diem and gave no real facts. “It would be nice 
if we could say that Diem's image in the foreign press was 
only his affair," Hilsman and Forrestal told President 
Kennedy, "but it seriously affects the U.S. and its ability 
to help South Vietnam. The American press representatives 
are bitter and will seize on anything that goes wrong and 
blow it up as much as possible.'/ | 


Ambassador Nolting had reported that the daily briefings 
of newsmen by RVN information officers had been slow and 
occasionally deliberately misleading. On at least one 


--.occasion the GVN spokesman had cut in half the true GVN 


losses in an engagement and had rectified his false statement 
only after persuasion by MACV officers. American officials 
limited their briefings of newsmen to matters directly 
4nvolving US personnel and equipment. The US position was 
that the counterinsurgency was a GVN war and that it would, 
therefore, be improper for the United Svase to release facts 
or conjecture on "strictly GVN matters." 


.—_ 


The Press and US Military Participation in the War 


News stories emanating from the RVN in early 1963 also 
placed increasing emphasis on the active role of US military 
personnel, particularly pilots, engaged in helicopter and 
FARM GATE operations in combat against the Viet Cong. The US 
Ambassador told the Secretary of State in mid-February that 
these stories were to be expected and that they reflected the 
gradual and inevitable “uncovering of facts by US journalists." 
By February 1963 the US-GVN air effort had reached a. level of 
over 1,000 sorties a month. American casualties in FARM GATE 
operations were being revealed, and the chances were increas- 
ing that reporters would feature the combat role of US pilots 
and airmen. "General Harkins and I will continue to answer 


Memo, NSC Staff Asst. to Pres., n.d. [25 Jan 63] 
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queries by sticking to the operational goer role of FARM 
GATE," Nolting assured the Secretary of State. 


The State Department notified Ambassador Nolting that 
the United States was concerned by these news reports of the 
US air combat role because: 1) it.was a clear violation of 
the Geneva Accords; 2) the United States had stated repeatedly 
in public that no US combat forces as such were in the RVN, 
and these stories gave the lie to all high officials who had 
made this statement and gave substance to communist charges 
that the war was a US war on the people of the RVN; 3) the 
combat role of US forces might cause a Congressional investi- 
gation, since the Administration had repeatedly stated that 
the US role was limited to advisory and logistic matters.10 

Bar meee aes ae 


News accounts emphasizing the US combat role continued, 
and on 27 February President Kennedy took steps to curb then. 


As a result of a news story stating that US personnel now had 


authority to "shoot first," Secretary Rusk told Ambassador 
Nolting: . 


These news reports are very damaging both here 

and abroad, and we must do everything possible 

to prevent them in the future. Our policy 

remains that American role in Viet-Nam strictly 
limited to advisory, logistic, training functions. 
Any activities such as FARM GATE which may be con- 
strued as an American combat role are not to be 
discussed with newsmen. This policy set at 
highest level at time of initiation of increased 
aid to Viet-Nam. It has not changed. 


Nolting was instructed to inform all "official Americans" that 
they were expected to observe the policy rigorously.11l 


The Ambassador and General Harkins were fully aware of 
tne problem posed by these news stories, but did not see how 
carrying out the instructions from the State Department would 
solve the problem. General Harkins had already briefed all 
of his command who were involved in the relevant operations 
on the US policy and its importance. But to instruct all 
“official Americans"--more than 12,000 if the term were inter- 
preted literally--would not only be physically difficult, it 


l BE, Saigon 749 to State, 14 Feb 63. 
10. (S) Msg, State 807 to Saigon, 15 Feb 63. 
ll. S) Msg, State 828 to Saigon, 27 Feb 63. 
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would highlight the matter to a vast number of Americans-who 
were at this stage only dimly aware of it. This would be 
counterproductive to the overall public relations problem; 
newsmen would charge "official clamp-down." Since it was 
evident that "secret instructions re chopper rules of engage - 
ment were leaked, an investigation is now underway here."l 


Meanwhile, public attention was also focused on Vietnam 
by the report of a group of four US Senators headed by 
Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana. They had gone to Southeast 
Asia in late 1962 at the request of President Kennedy, and 
they published their report on 24 February 1963. Although 
the report concerned aid programs and policies throughout 
mainland Southeast Asia, its main focus was on US support 

of the RVN in its struggle against the Viet Cong. 


While deploring the magnitude of military aid and economic 
assistance required to counter the communist guerrillas, the 
Senators conceded that cutting it was a risky undertaking. 
Even when victory had been won over the Viet Cong, they said, 
"a massive job of social engineering" would remain. "In the 
best of circumstances, outside aid in very substantial size 
will be necessary for many years." 

The principal concern of the authors, however, was with 
the prospect that the same intensification of US support of 
the GVN could only end in the conversion of the struggle into 
an “American war." 


If we are to avoid that course it must be 
clear to ourselves as well as to the Vietnamese 
where the primary responsibility lies in this 
Situation. It must rest with the Vietnamese 
Government and people. What further effort may 
be needed for the survival of the republic in 
present circumstances must come from that 
source. 


If it is not forthcoming, the United States 
can reduce its commitment or abandon it entirely, 
but there is no interest of the United States in 


Vietnam which would justify, in present circum- 
Stances, the conversion of the war in that country 


12. (5) Msg, Saigon 778 to State, 1 Mar 63. 
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primarily into an American war to be fought 
primarily with American lives. 


` Criticisms of the Diem regime in the report caused a 
flurry of displeasure in South Vietnam and further strained 
US-GVN relations .13: | 


within a few weeks, the US Government Accounting Office 
(GAO) submitted to the State Department a report of findings 
on US operations in the RVN from 1958 to mid-1962 that 
Severely criticized several AID operations, GVN shortcomings 
in mobilizing its resources, and GVN personalities. The 
report also impugned the good faith of the GVN in several 
US-GVN negotiations. The State Department, wary of offending 
the GVN, sought the advice of Ambassador Nolting on publi- 
Cation of the GAO report. "We realize such a report in the 
aftermath of the Mansfield Report could have bad effect 
. « « e" Nolting replied immediately, pointing out that the 
' general political situation in South Vietnam “though improving, 
is still fragile and subject to dangerous deterioration. We 
are not out of the woods yet." Continued foreign press 
criticism of the GVN and of US policy, followed by the 
Mansfield report and by signs of reluctance and disillusion- 
ment on the part of certain segments of US public opinion, 
had, he said, encouraged coup plotting. The result had been 
to force the Diem government to tighten, rather than ease, 
its restrictions. The Ambassador believed that an overthrow 
of the GVN would redound to the benefit of the enemy and 
would be a "bonanza for Hanoi." He recommended deferring 
Port Teatron of the GAO report indefinitely. This apparently 
was done, 


Signs of Friction 


The problem of US-GVN relationships came to the fore- 
ront in early April 1963 when President Diem told Ambassador 
Noiting that the number of Americans in the RVN should be cut 
beck gradually to "restore control at the top." In Diem's 
warning was implicit proof that the GVN was sensitive to the 


13. “Viet Nam and Southeast Asia," Rpt by Sen. Mike 
Mansfield et al., to S. Com on Foreign Relations, 88th Cong, 


ist Sess. NY Times, 25 Feb 63, p. 1l. 


_ i (CL Msgs, State 871 to Saigon, 15 Mar 63; Saigon 820 
to State, 13 Mar 63. 


American presence, particularly at the lower levels. The 
United States by this time had 13,143 military personnel in 
the RVN, with about 1,900 more on the way .15 


This matter had arisen as a result of negotiations that 
had been going on for some months between Ambassador Nolting 
and the GVN on counterinsurgency funding. The United States 
had insisted that the GVN establish a fund to take care of 
the costs of the strategic hamlet projects and certain other 
counterinsurgency programs. The United States was prepared 
to furnish only part of the money, and wanted a voice in how 
the money was spent. Diem said that if the United States 
had any say in how the funds for the counterinsurgency pro- 
gram were spent, it would undermine the authority of his 
government. He told Ambassador Nolting that US military and 


-- civilian advisors at the lower levels were already, by their 


"very number and zeal," creating the impression among the 
population that the RVN was becoming a US protectorate. He 
charged that while the senior US officials in the RVN under- 
stoo his country's problems, many junior advisors were prone 
to "insist" upon their own views even though they did not 
have sufficient experience. These advisors were causing 
Diem's people to disregard the authority of local GVN 
officials, and were confusing, delaying, and disrupting GVN 
operations. There were too many advisors, Diem said; the 
United States should give him more elbow room to run his own 
affairs and develop his own institutions according to South 
Vietnam's background and traditions. Ambassador Nolting 
warned Diem that he was striking at the root of the US -GVN 
cooperative effort, which could bring a downward spiral of 
mutual confidence, cause curtailment of US aid, and jeopardize 
the effectiveness of the effort against the VC insurgents.1 


Although agreement on the counterinsburgency fund was 
reached in May, Ambassador Nolting reported at- the 6 May 1963 
Honolulu meeting that US-GVN relations were somewhat "less 
good" than they had been six months earlier. The crux of 
the problem appeared to be Diem's increasing sensitivity to 
the US presence and an increased sense of nationalism. The 
Ambassador told the Secretary of Defense that the GVN Gid not 
really want the United States to pull out but would be happy 
to gee some sort of a reduction. The problem was becoming 
increasingly serious because at times the United States — 
appeared to be tampering with Diem's “political base." 


; -GP Msg, Saigon 882 to State, 5 Apr 63. 
16. Ibid. | 
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Despite the authoritarian nature of the Diem regime, the 

Ambassador said, the US Country Team was unanimous in the 
opinion that the current GVN leadership was the best the 

United States could get.17 


In the midst of this crisis, Diem's controversial 
brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, struck another blow at US-GVN relations. 
In an interview with Warren Unna of the Washington Post, Nhu 
reportedly observed that there were "too many aartcan 
advisers in Vietnam, that half of them could be sent back to 
the US, and that the other half exposed themselves too readily 
to enemy fire." He also criticized US advisors, stating that 
in such matters as guerrilla warfare "Americans don't know as 
much as we do." In other words, he said publicly some of the 
things Diem had told Nolting privately .1 


Realizing that Nhu's inflammatory statements would in- 
crease congressional and public resistance to the US program 
' dn the RVN, Secretary Rusk took immediate action. He cabled 
Ambassador Nolting that there had been a "very strong reaction" 
to Nhu's interview on Capitol Hill, and instructed him to 
protest to President Diem in the strongest possible language. 
“Public call for cut in US forces by high officials like Nhu 
is likely to generate new and reinforce already existing US 
domestic pressures for complete withdrawal from SVN... ," 
Rusk pointed out. He suggested that if Diem agreed that US 
forces should not be cut, Nolting should persuade him to make 
a public statement to that effect. " You may say it will be 
difficult for us to justify to Congress greater US forces than 
GVN apparently wishes and that a public statement is there- 
fore important."19 


Nolting did see Diem, but the President would not 
repudiate his brother's remarks. Nhu did deny publicly that 
he had said what Unna reported, claiming he had been misunder- 
Stood. And in a joint communique of 17 May announcing the 
agreement on counterinsurgency funding, the GVN agreed to 
insert a statement that the "present level of the advisory 
and support effort is still necessary." Explaining his 
failure to get a stronger statement from Diem regarding his 


17. (TS-GP 3) Record, Honolulu Conference, 6 May 63, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Oct 62-Jul 63. | 


18. Washington Post, 13 May 63. ; 
19. (S) Msgs, State 1084 and 1098 to Saigon, 13 and 
14 May 63. 
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brother's charges, Ambassador Nolting told Secretary Rusk on 
20 May, "Given family situation here, I am convinced that 

any more direct public repudiation by Diem of Nhu would have 
been impossible. "20 2 2% 


- Ambassador Nolting also told Washington that he was 
impressed by the vast difference between what was actually 
happening in the RVN and the impressions in the outside world 
of what was happening there. He felt that actual events were 
vindicating US and GVN policy and that the classical pattern 
of communist subversion was being broken. 


There is a fierce concentration on the internal 
problems here and a consequent neglect of, or 
insufficient attention to, the factors forming 
international opinion which are way beyond the 
grasp or control of the Government. It goes 
without saying that, even on internal matters, 
there continues to be "snafus" but the general 
average of internal performance is improving 
constantly, I am convinced. 


Diem's Domestic Political Troubles 


The concentration on internal problems reported by 
Ambassador Nolting did not stave off for long a crisis in.. 
the domestic politics of South Vietnam. Opposition to Presi- 
dent Diem's authoritarian and highly personal administration 
had been simmering for some time, although there was no strong 
alternative candidate on whom dissatisfied elements could 
-focus their support. In August 1962 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had already heard reports of behind-the-scenes political 
maneuvering and warnings of a serious struggle for politi- 
cal power if Diem should be removed. 


The true crisis was not precipitated until the spring of 
1963, when arbitrary and injudicious GVN handling of a 


———30. (S) Msg, Saigon 1031 to State, 17 May 63. (U) Msg, 

Saigon 1038 to State, 17 May 63. (C) Msg, Saigon 1040 to 
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Buddhist protest demonstration touched off a series of events 
that led ultimately to the downfall of the Diem regime. What 
had begun as a religious protest broadened, eventually 

unifying and hardening all the factions in opposition to Diem. 


-- The immediate cause of the. crisis was the GVN reaction 
to a Buddhist demonstration on 8 May 1963 in Hue, 400 miles. 
north of Saigon. The Buddhists were protesting a government 
ban on the display of religious flags and denial of permission 
to make a radio broadcast on the occasion of the birthday of 
Buddha. Since Catholic flags had recently been displayed on 
Archbishop Thuc's (another of Diem's brothers) anniversary, 
the Buddhists charged that Catholicism was the officilal govern- 
ment religion and was being favored positively over Buddhism. 
RVN troops assigned to break up the demonstration fired into 
tre crowd. Buddhist priests charged oppression and brutality 
by the Diem government. Since an estimated 70-80 percent of 
the South Vietnamese people were at least nominally Buddhists, 
‘the Catholicism of the Ngo family and many other government 
leaders“was thrown into sharp relief.23 


That the Hue incident merely focused long-held Buddhist 
resentment was evident from the demands that Buddhist leaders 
presented to President Diem on 14 May. These were: 1) to 
rescind the order against flying religious flags; 2) to grant 
Buddhists equal rights with Catholics; 3) to halt arbitrary 
arrests of Buddhists; 4) to grant Buddhists equal rights to 
worship and propagate their creed; and 5) to pay compensation 
to the families of the demonstrators killed at Hue. Diem was 
noncommittal; the most pe would do was to agree to have the 
incident investigated. 24 | 


In the next few weeks the crisis worsened as Diem 
temporized and the Buddhists organized more demonstrations 
and became more self-confident. Meanwhile the United States, 
troough Ambassador Nolting and Charge d'Affairs Trueheart, 
urged the Diem regime to give public assurance to the Buddhists 
that their religious freedom would be respected. 


23. (S-NOFORN) Dept of State RFE-75, "Diem Versus the 
Budchists: the Issue Joined," 21 Aug 63. (S) Msgs, Saigon 
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On 11 June the self-immolation of a Buddhist monk in 
protest against the GVN treatment of Buddhists caused a | 
shocked, worldwide reaction to the events in South Vietnam. 
The United States found it necessary to threaten the GVN, "if 
Diem does not take prompt and effective steps to reestablish 
Buddhist confidence in him we will have to reexamine our 
entire relationship with his regime." Diem agreed to negotiate 
with the Buddhist leaders.@ F 


Although rioting by Buddhists and mass arrests by the 
GVN continued, the discussion between the GVN and the Buddhists 
resulted in a formal agreement signed on 16 June 1963 by Presi- 
dent Diem and Thich Thien Khiet, President of the General 
Association of Buddhists of Vietnam (GABV). The GVN recognized 
the Buddhist demands, and a special committee headed by Vice 
° President Tho was directed to implement the accord and to 
investigate all complaints by the Buddhists. This accord 
ostensibly cleared up the entire problem.¢/ But elements on 
both sides took up arms against the agreement. On the GVN 
‘Bide, evidence piled up that dissatisfied persons, encouraged 
and organized by Ngo Dinh Nhu, were intent on nullifying or 
circumventing the agreement. On the other side, "younger 
activists" in the Buddhist ranks were not content to see the 
rift settled so easily and expressed great dissatisfaction. 
Trueheart reported that these people had "without doubt tasted 
the blood of politics" and either saw the religious issue as 
away for political changes or had discarded the religious 
issue for an outright political objective--a change in 
regime .< | 


Acting on instructions, Charge d'Affairs Trueheart called 
on President Diem on 3 July and asked him to make an address 
to the people of the RVN designed "to bridge the gap of under- 
standing" between the GVN and the Buddhists by making further 
concessions to the Buddhists. He urged Diem to make a public 
statement soon, warning that if another serious Buddhist 
incident occurred before the statement had been made, "my 
government believes that the situation in Vietnam would soon 
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get out of control. The United States Government would also 
have to make its own position perfectly clear." Diem replied 
to the effect that he understood that the United States had 
a problem with its public opinion but that he felt this was 
largely a matter of exaggerated and inaccurate reporting of 
the news. He did promise to consider the proposition, 
however .29 


. The next day, a meeting on the situation in South Vietnam 
was held at the White House. President Kennedy was briefed 
on developments in the RVN by a team of State Department 
officials, including Under Secretary Ball, Assistant Secretary 
Hilsman, and Ambassador Nolting. The President:had already 
announced Nolting's replacement as Ambassador by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, but Nolting was to return to Saigon until Lodge could 
take-up -his new post in late August. 


Mr. Hilsman informed the President of the extremely heavy 
. pressure being placed on Diem by the United States. He also 
told him that there was an activist element in the Buddhist 
movement and some basis of truth in Diem's view that the 
Buddhists might push their demands so far as to make his fall 
inevitable. Hilsman believed that no matter what Diem did 
there would be more coup attempts within the next four months. 
Ambassador Nolting believed, however, that if the United 
States repudiated Diem on the Buddhist issue, his government 
would fall. Diem would live up to his agreement unless he 
beligyed he was dealing with a political attempt to overthrow 
hin. : 


Ambassador Nolting's arguments carried the day; when he 
returned to Saigon on 9 July, he carried with him a personal 
message of confidence in President Diem from President Kennedy. 
After a call on Diem, Nolting reported that Diem's confidence 
in US intentions had been badly shaken by recent events. Diem 
was hurt by what he considered to be lies and calumnies; he was 
torn by conflicting advice, resentful of US pressure, and not 
completely in control of his government's actions. Nolting 
believed that Diem's intentions were good and that some of his 
resentments and suspicions of the Buddhists were well founded. 
Nolting still seemed to feel that patience was the answer and 
he cautioned against further strong pressure. 
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Fearing that Washington might order some Grastic action 
regarding “disassociation” without having all the facts at 
hand, Ambassador Nolting pointed out bluntly to the Secretary 
of State his view that the Buddhist agitation was now pre- 
dominantly controlled by activists and radical elements whose 
aim was the overthrow of the Diem government. "It may or may 
not be deliberately connected with coup plots by military 
officers," Nolting stated, “but Buddhists almost certainly 
aware of these."3 


Nolting did convince Diem to make conciliatory efforts, 
however. On the night of 18 July Diem made a brief speech 
asking his special committee to work closely with Buddhists 
to resolve Buddhist complaints, and calling on GVN officials 
at all levels to carry out scrupulously the terms of the 16 


Jide agreement. Barricades around three main pagodas came 


down on the morning of 19 July, presumably following up on 
Diem's speech. 


7 Nolting believed that, in making the public address as 
the United States had been urging him to do, Diem had made 

a major concession and should be in some way rewarded for 

so doing. On 19 July Nolting urged the State Department to 
have its official spokesman-make a statement that would call 
Diem's broadcast "forthright and statesmanlike" and would 
term it an unmistakable affirmation of the GVN's intention 
to carry out the 16 June agreement.33 


Secretary Rusk felt much encouraged by the progress that 
Nolting seemed to be making with Diem, but felt that the 
Buddhist demands were reasonable "even if motivated by politi- 
cal aims." The Secretary of State was willing now to let 
matters drift. | 


It seems to us that the outcome remains obscure. 
We do not know whether Diem really will do the 
things he must if his regime is to survive. We 
are, therefore, inclined to continue for the 
present a public posture of noninterference in 
this internal affair, neither favoring Buddhists 
or Diem in public statements, but merely expres- 
sing approval of all helpful steps and hope for 
a peaceful settlement.34 > 
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Ambassador Nolting was "very much disappointed." A 
"wait-and-see" attitude by the United States at this point 
would, he believed, further undermine the stability of the 
situation and jeopardize US vital interests. it would 
encourage more agitation by the Buddhists and increase the 
prospects of a coup. Nolting. conceded that the GVN had 
badly underestimated and bungled the Buddhist problem and 
it might, although he did not believe so, have gotten out 
of hand. But at last Diem had come up with something con- 
crete and had publicly committed his government to a concili- 
atory course. The United States should take all available 
measures to encourage him in this course. Diem's statement 
and the response to it might offer the last chance to get 
the situation "back on the tracks."35 | 


~ -In reply to his protest, Ambassador Nolting was told 
that the State Department had now carefully considered the 


Buddhist problem against the backdrop of a successful counter- 


-insurgency program. The current State Department "thinking" 
was summed up as follows: 


We are inclined to anticipate further Buddhist 
demonstrations and resulting unrest and believe 
more protest suicides should be expected. This 
view based on 1) continuing GVN failure to act 
promptly to meet legitimate Buddhist grievances 
and to show a true spirit of conciliation; 2) 
belief that Buddhist movement likely to become 
increasingly militant. Buddhists probably more 
and more inclined to regard the overthrow of 
regime as only possible solution, thus attracting 
growing support (and conversely) from other major 
elements plotting regime's overthrow, particularly 
in armed forces. We also expect that Buddhist 
unrest and demonstrations will increasingly agi- 
tate the urban populace, and that this agitation, 
to a degree, may be expected to extend to country- 
Side also, with resulting slowdown in war effort, 
In these circumstances and in light growing crop 
of reports on coup plans, we judge odds favor 


attempted coup within the next few months if not 
weeks. | l 
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For the time being, the United States would hold to its 
posture of “watchful waiting" while continuing privately to 
press the GVN to “demonstrate proper spirit" and to take all 
necessary measures to finally resolve the issue. A more 
active role 


runs the obvious risk of putting us in the position 
of having backed a loser, and even of prolonging 
crisis and increasing violence, with all the bad 
effects on the war effort that would flow from such 
an error. We may well come to the point where we 
would want to throw all our influence behind either 
Diem or an acceptable alternative leader or junta 
(preferably Constitutional successor supported by 
military) in order to stabilize the situation as 

— papidly as possible. But in light of the infor- 
mation available to us here, we do not believe the 
situation has yet jelled to that point. At this 
moment, though alternatives to Diem seem to be 
emerging it. is not yet clear who and what they are.36 


Ambassador Nolting took a more sanguine view of the pros- 
pect of Diem's settling the Buddhist problem and avoiding a 
coup d'etat. He believed that the heat was slowly going out 
of the crisis and that Diem was quite likely to survive this 
crisis as he had many others in the past. He reminded the 
State Department of his firm conviction that, despite its 
shortcomings, the GVN was the government with the best chance 
of carrying the counterinsurgency to a successful conclusion. 
"Therefore, without putting all our eggs in one basket, or 
alienating possible successor governments or leaders," he 
urged, "we should . . . help, by all means consistent with our 
own principles, to maximize this government's chances of 
survival ."37 


Although Ambassador Nolting reported on 28 July that he 
had learned that the GVN was “now solidly behind policy,of 
conciliation (including Nhu, at least at the moment)," the 
crisis took a turn for the worse on 4 August. A second bonze, 
a 20-year old novice, burned himself to death in protest 
against GVN policies. Madame Nhu told a CBS reporter that 
the Buddhists "barbecued one of their own monks whom they 
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intoxicated. And even that burning was not done with self- 
sufficient means, because they used imported gasoline."39 


: Nolting took a stern stand with Diem on Madam Nhu's 
conduct and told him he could not expect to maintain the 
present relationship with the US Government unless he took 
the matter into his own hands. Diem hinted that pornees 
Madame Nhu needed a rest but would go no farther.40 


The schizophrenic nature of the GVN Government and of 
Diem himself became more and more evident as further pres- 
sures to reform were placed on him by the US Ambassador in 
mid-August. He seemed genuinely confused, yet obstinately 
opposed to any further concessions to the Buddhists pr to 
any effort to control his family's damaging actions.‘41 


The ritual suicides continued amid mounting resentment 
on both sides. Madam Nhu greeted these acts contemptuously, 
‘declaring "If they burn thirty’ women we will go ahead and 
clap our hands." By 19 August a total of five Buddhist 
bonzes had burned themselves to death, and emotions were 
running at fever pitch. By this time also Ambassador 
Nolting had left ae post and Ambassador Lodge had not yet 
arrived in Saigon.#2 = | 


| At midnight on 20 August, government forces struck the 
Buddhists a blow that was obviously intended to crush all 
further restistance. The main pagoda in Saigon was attacked 
by police and a GVN Special Forces group. All pagodas in 
Saigon were seized and surrounded by barbed wire. Fighting 


broke out in Hue‘and was quickly crushed by government forces. 


At least 1,000 Buddhists and students were arrested. The GVN 
was clearly in control. The policy of conciliation had been 
abandoned and no pretense remained. 
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Presicent Diem nad signed a decree establishing martial 
law in South Vietnam during the afternoon of 20 August, 
during a meeting with his top military leaders. The exact 
mechanics by which the crushing of the Buddhist movement came 
about remain hidden. What is apparent is that the GVN, 
exasperated by its failure to resolve the problem neatly and 
irritated by US pressure, took measures known- to have been 
espoused by Madame Nhu and her husband, rather than make 
further concessions. Diem had openly challenged the United 
States and repudiated the advice given him by the US Ambassa- 
dor. : 


The first US action was a public statement issued by the 
State Department on 2l August: 


On the basis of information from Saigon it 
appears that the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam has instituted severe repressive measures 

_ against the Vietnamese Buddhist leaders. These 
actions represent a direct violation by the 
Vietnamese Government of assurances that it was 
pursuing a policy of reconciliation with the 
Buddhists. The United Stateg deplores repres- 
sive actions of this nature. 


President Kennedy then directed General Taylor to find 
out from General Harkins just what was going on in the RVN. 
Specifically, he wanted to know whether the declaration of 
martial law meant that Diem had full confidence in his armed 
forces or whether he had become a hostage to them. Also, he 
wished an estimate of the effect of recent events on the 
US-GVN programs in South Vietnam. General Taylor posed these 
questions to Harkins on 21 August 1963. 5 


In an immediate reply COMUSMACV stated that, in his view, 
Diem still had confidence in his armed forces or he would not 
have put them in charge at such a critical time. He had 
talked with General Don, new Chief of the JGS, who could not 
tell him how long martial law would last. Don had asked for 
General Harkins' support, however, and had assured him that 
the political crisis would not affect operations against the 
viet Cong. Turning to the effect on US-GVN programs, General 
Harkins said: "As you know, our programs are completed. We 


44. Keesing's Contemporary Archives, 1963-1964, p. 20020. 
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have accomplished our part of everything we set out to do 
after your visit in the fall of '61--all except ending the 
war, and that is not far off if things continue at present 
pace." All that was needed now to end the conflict was the 
will and determination of the Vietnamese people to win. 


General Harkins even felt the present situation might 
be a blessing in disguise since it had set the stage for a 
military takeover with a minimum of violence. 


Few bones were bruised as the police and military 
took over the main pagodas yesterday. Not that 

I'm for the military taking over--no indeed--but 
with the state of affairs as they were, it was 
becoming evident things were getting out of 
“control, and some measure of authority had to be 
established. That it was done without firing a 
shot and thru the nominal chain of command pre- 
cluded a lot of bloodshed which would have 

spilled if the rival factions tried to take over.46 


id 


Reappraisal of US Policy 


The attack on the pagodas confronted the US Government 
with the necessity to make a decision on the question that 
had been developing since the Buddhist crisis began: could 
the war in South Vietnam be won under the leadership of 
Ngo Dinh Diem? The United States had patiently endured Diem's 
refusal to heed its advice to reform his government and to 
improve its image at home and abroad. In nearly every instance 
in which US officials had approached him on these matters, 
Diem had adroitly turned aside from the suggested course and 
gone his own way, heedless of the dangerous discontent spread- 
ing among his people. The declaration of martial law and the 


attacks on the pagodas, latest and most serious evidence of 


the Diem government's totalitarian nature, brought the United. 
States face to face with some very hard facts. Diem, 

apparently influenced by the Nhus, had rejected out of hand 

the most earnest advice of the US Government. Diem's actions 
could endanger the joint counterinsurgency effort into which 

the United States had poured hundreds of millions of dollars 

and thousands of men. More important, Diem's actions threatened 
the long-range security plans of the United States by 
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weakening the US position in Southeast Asia. Diem's value as 
a leader of his people against the Viet Cong was;—in the-eyes 
of US authorities, seriously damaged. If he could not command 
the loyal, willing support of the people of the RVN, he could 
scarcely carry. the difficult and complex counterinsurgency 
program to a successful conclusion, regardless of US aid. 


"The present crisis," intelligence officials of the De- 


partment of State said on 26 August, "has clearly altered the 


balance of power within the government and seriously damaged 
its inner cohesiveness. . . . The generals, heretofore 
essentially non-political in their. actions, have suddenly been 
introduced into the power structure." 


_ On.22 August the State Department directed Ambassador 


-p 


Lodge, who had just arrived in Saigon, to find out what the 


distribution of power was in the RVN at the moment. The next 
day Lodge reported that the military leaders were ostensibly 
supporting the Diem regime and working together. He did not 
believe this surface indication counted for too much, however, 
as there were at least three power elements in the ARVN, 
represented by General Don, the new Chief of the JGS; General 
Dinh, the Saigon area commander; and Colonel Tung; commander 
of the Special Forces group in Saigon, generally regarded as 
Nhu's personal hatchet man .4 


On 24 August Ambassador Lodge informed Washington that 
there was strong disaffection among regular army officers and 
said he had definite indications from RVN military leaders 
that they wanted Nhu removed. They reportedly had said that 
if the United States took a clear stand against Nhu and in 
support of an army action to remove him from the government, 
the ARVN (with the exception of Colonel Tung), would unite 
and carry out such an action. Diem could be retained, but 
only if all Nhu influence was permanently removed. #9 


Lodge did not accept all this at face value. He had no 
information to prove that the troop commanders in the Saigon 
area were disposed to revolt or that the military had agreed 
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pnä leader. Any action by the United States would be a 
"shot in the dark," Lodge cautioned, saying that the United 
States should bide its time and continue to watch the 


situation closely .90 


On the basis of :these messages from Lodge, however, 
State Department officials developed a draft message for 
Lodge containing instructions of an extraordinary nature. 
The message was cleared with all concerned departments (but 


not personally with the Secretary of Defense 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
vacation) and the President, and was sent to 
on 24 August. 


and the 
who were on 
Saigon at 2136 


; It is now clear that whether military 
~ -proposed martial law or whether Nhu tricked 


them into it, Nhu took advantage of its 
imposition to smash pagodas with police 


and 


Tung's Special Forces loyal to him, thus 
placing onus on military in eyes of world 
and Vietnamese people. Also clear that Nhu 


has maneuvered himself into commanding 
position.. 


US Government cannot tolerate situation 
in which power lies in Nhu's hands. Diem | 
must be given chance to rid himself of Nhu 
and his coterie and replace them with best 
military and political personalities avail- 


able. 


If, in spite of all of your efforts, 
Diem remains obdurate and refuses, then we 
must fact the possibility that Diem himself 


cannot be preserved. 


We now believe immediate action must be 
taken to prevent Nhu from consolidating his 
yvosition further. Therefore, unless you in 
consultation with Harkins perceive over- 


riding objections you are authorized to 


proceed along following lines: 
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(1) First, we must press on appropri- 
ate levels of GVN following line: 


(a) USG cannot accept actions 
against Buddhists taken by 
Nhu and his collaborators 
under cover martial law. 


(b) Prompt dramatic actions re- 
dress situation must be 
taken, including repeal of 
decree 10, release of arrested 
monks, nuns, etc. 


(2) We must at same time also tell key 
military leaders that US would find it impossible 
to continue support GVN militarily and economic- 
ally unless above steps are taken immediately 
which we recognize requires removal of Nhus from 
the scene. We wish give Diem reasonable oppor- 
tunity to remove Nhus, but if he remains 
obdurate, then we are prepared to accept the 
obvious implication that we can no longer Bup- 
port Diem. You may also tell appropriate mili- 
tary commanders we will give them direct support 
in any interim period of breakdown central 
government mechanism. 


(3) We recognize the necessity of removing 
taint on military for pagoda raids and placing 
blame squarely on Nhu. You are authorized to have 
such statements made in Saigon as you consider 
desirable to achieve this objective. We are 
prepared to take same line here and to have 
Voice of America make statement along lines 
contained in next numbered telegram whenever 
you give the word, preferably ås soon as 
possible. 


Concurrently with above, Ambassador and 
country team should urgently examine all 
possible alternative leadership and make 
detailed plans as to how we might bring about 
Diem's replacement if this should become 
necessary. 


Assume you will consult with General 
Harkins re any precautions necessary protect 
American personnel during crisis period. 


Pomeren 
You will understand that we cannot 
from Washington give you detailed instruc- 
tions as to how this operation should 
proceed, but you will also know we will 


back you to the hilt on actions you take 
to achieve our: objectives. 


Needless to say we have held knowl- 
. edge of this telegram to minimum essential 
people and assume you will take similar 
precautions to prevent premature leaks.5l 


On 25 August, Ambassador Lodge called for a modification 
of his instructions, telling Washington, "Believe that chances 
of Diem's meeting our demands are virtually nil. At the same 
time, by “making them we give Nhu chance to forestall or block 
action by military." Lodge and his advisors in Saigon did not 
believe the risk was worth taking, since Nhu was in control of 


- the combat forces in Saigon. Lodge proposed instead that he 


go straight to the Generals without informing Diem. He would 
tell these men that the United States was prepared to accept 
Diem without the Nhus, but that the Generals could make that 
decision when the time came. "Would also insist Generals 
take steps to release Buddhist leaders and carry out June 16 
agreement," Lodge continued. "Request immediate modification 
instructions. However, do not propose move until we are 
satisfied with E and E [Escape and Evasion] plans. Harkins 


concurs. I present credentials President Diem tomorrow 11 a.m." 


The State Department approved the modification in plans.92 


Ambassador Lodge made his first call on Diem on 26 August. 

He conveyed to Diem, but apparently not in a "tough" manner, 
the displeasure of the US Government over the persecution — 
of the Buddhists and particularly over the conduct of Madame 
Nhu. Diem said that he had done his best to keep Madame Nhu 
quiet and had spoken to her several times. He said jokingly 
that he had even threatened to take a wife. Lodge pressed 
Diem to make a dramatic gesture, such as liberating the 
Buddhist prisoners, which would have a good effect on US 
opinion. Diem said he had liberated most of them. He then 
rambled on for two hours revealing a definite distrust of 
his own officials and of the intellectuals of the RVN. It 
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was obvious that he believed the Buddhists represented only a Siu- 
minority of malcontents and that he was Getermined to crush — 

them. He said he had decreed martial law to defend Saigon. 

He would give Ambassador Lodge no estimate of when martial 

law would end. At the end of the meeting Diem expressed hope 

that US activities in Saigon would remain disciplined and 

that there would be an end to reports of various US agencies 
interfering in GVN affairs.23 


Meanwhile, officials in Washington were: beginning to 
have doubts about the policy and plan embodied in the message 
sent to Ambassador Lodge on 24 August. President Kennedy, 
although he had approved the message containing the instruc- 
tions to Lodge, was concerned particularly with the feasibility 
of splitting Diem off from his brother. The President had also 
learned that the telegram had not been cleared at the highest 
levels in the Department of Defense and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency: Mr. McNamara and Mr. McCone had been on vacation 
when the cable was cleared. They had misgivings about the plan, 
and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, was also beginning to 
be doubtful. At White House meetings on 26 and 27 August 
the policy was discussed again at some length. The President 
finally decided to reaffirm the basic policy of supporting a 
coup by the Generals, because there was a consensus that al- 
though the present course was dangerous, to do nothing would 
be even more Gangerous. He did, however, want assurances that 
the coup had a good chance of succeeding, and reserved the 
right to withdraw US support of the Generals if it seemed they 
would not be able to carry through their plan. In any event, 
the United States would not take any overt action in support 
of a coup against Diem and Nhu. Secretary McNamara, General 
Taylor, and General Krulak (SACSA) all favored making one more 
approach to Diem to urge him to remove his brother's influence, 
but this was apparently not done. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were especially concerned that 
there was a lack of depth and quality in the planning for a 
coup. They cited "the hazard to US military personnel 
implicit in the situation, the military implications of the 
term ‘direct support' used in the 24 August cable, the appar- 
ently fragile nature of the State plan and the POpRIbALESY of 
improper involvement of CINCPAC in the planning." 
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54. (TS) SACSA Chronology, Aug 63+--.. - 
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The question of improper participation by CINCPAC arose 
on 26 August. General Taylor learned that Admiral Felt had 
expressed opinions on the coup planning directly to Mr. 
Hilsman of the State Department on 24 August. On 27 August 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed on a message reprimanding 
CINCPAC. Although they recognized his need for occasional 
direct contact with Washington agencies out of normal channels 
on nonsubstantive matters, they did not "view favorably the 
expression of your views, other than to themselves, on sub- 
stantive matters as reflected by your statement 'I was 
favorably inclined to a course of action such as that indi- 
cated in paragraph 6 of SAIGON 320'. ..." 


. During the next few days Washington sought daily assess- 
ments from Ambassador Lodge and General Harkins on the balance 
of forces between coup and countercoup elements in South 
Vietnam, on the determination of the coup participants, and 
on the security of the planned coup. There continued to be a 
divergence in view between the State and Defense Departments 
and between Ambassador Lodge and General Harkins on the wisdom 
of supporting a coup. In answer to a query from the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Harkins revealed on 28 August 
that he was not in total agreement with Ambassador Lodge. 
General Harkins still believed that the Ambassador should give 
Diem a final chance to rid himself of Nhu befere going to the - 
military. But he did not feel strongly enough about it to 
interpose violent objection. "My one hope," he told General 
Taylor, “is that whatever happens there will be little or no 
bloodshed and we can get back to the main purpose of our being 
nore ca Geers these very fine people fight the war against 
the VC. 


Ambassador Lodge and General Harkins were in constant 
contact with the coup leaders 


Pursuant to the policy in the 24 August 
cable, Seiad were to determine when and how the 

coup was to be ndiled and had told their counterparts that: 
1) the United States agreed that Nhu must go; 2) Diem's 
retention would be up to the coup leaders; 3) bonzes and other 


political prisoners must be released and the 16 June agree- 
ments carried out; 4) the United States would provide direct 


5g, JCS 2252 to CINCPAC, 27 Aug 63. 
57 E Msgs, State 256 to Saigon, 27 Aug 63; 268 and 


269, 28 Aug 63; 272 and 279, 29 Aug 63. (TS) Msg, MAC 1557 


to CJCS, 28 Aug 63. 
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Support during any interim period of breakdown of the central 

government mechanism; 5) the United States could not be of 

any help during; jhe initial action of assuming the power of 

state and the coup leaders were on their own and the coup 

entirely their action, win or lose; and 6) if the Nhus were 

retained and Buddhist grievances were not redressed, the 

United States would find it impossible to continue military 

and economic support. | ¢ 
The Generals seemed reluctant to move ahead without 

further assurances, however. Lodge now urged: 


We are launched on a course from which 

there is no respectable turning back: The 
overthrow of the Diem Government. There is 
no turning back in part because U.S. prestige 
is already publicly committed to this end in 
large measure and will become more so as 

. facts leak out. In a more fundamental sense, 
there is no turning back because there is no 
possibility, in my view, that the war can be 
won under a Diem administration, still less 
that Diem or any member of the family can 
govern the country in a way to gain the sup- 
port of the people who count, i.e., the 
educated class in and out of government 
service, civil and military--not to mention 
the American people. 


Therefore, he said, the United States should proceed to make 
an all-out effort to get the Generals to move promptly. To 
do’so he asked authority to do the following: 1) have 
General Harkins repeat to the Generals personally the mes-~ = 
sages previously transmitted gam and 2) if the 
Generals insisted, make a public statement that all US aid to 
South Vietnam through the Diem regime had been stopped, on 
the express understanding that the Generals would have 
started their coup at the same time.59 


Following a White House Meeting to discuss this latest 
recommendation, the most specific instructions to date on 
US involvement in a coup were sent to Ambassador Lodge on 
29 August. * sages 
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In response to your recommendation, 
General Harkins is hereby authorized to 


repeat to such Generals as you ‘iiie the 


: messages previously transmitted 
He should stress that the USG 
supports the movement to eliminate the Nhus 


from the government, but that before arriving 
at specific understandings with the Generals, 
General Harkins must know who are involved, 
resources available to them and overall plan 
for coup. The USG will support a coup which 
has good chance of succeeding but plans no 
direct involvement of U.S. armed forces. 
Harkins should state that he is prepared to 
establish liaison with the coup planners and 

“to réview plans, but will not engage directly 
in joint coup planning. | 


Lodge was granted authority to announce suspension of aid 
through the Diem government at a time and under conditions 


of his choice. Washington believed it would be best to hold 


this authority for use in close conjunction with the coup 
and not for present encouragement of the Generals, but that 
decision was up to him,®O sa 


The Secretary of State sent Lodge a related message on 
the matter of whether or not to approach Di:m before going 
ahead with the coup. He did not give any specific direction 
to the Ambassador on whether he should or should not call on 
Diem. He merely presented Lodge with the pros and cons, and 
asked for his further thoughts on the matter.Ol 


Ambassador Lodge, replying on 30 August, asserted that 
it would be futile to attempt to reason with Diem prior to 
going ahead with the coup. He told the Secretary of State 
definitely that he was contemplating no further talks with 
Diem at that time. "I am sure," he concluded, “that the best 
day to hancle this matter is by a truly Vietnamese movement, 
even if it puts me rather in the position of pushing a piece 
of spaghetti."Oe 


szate 272 to Saigon, 29 Aug 63. 
¿Jate 279 to Saigon, 29 Aug 63. 
Saigon 383 to State, 30 Aug 63. 


Secretary Rusk, noting that "when the spaghetti was 
pushed, it curled," called for Lodge to reopen communications 
with Diem. "It seems to me," he said, “that we must keep our 
eye fixed on the main purpose of our presence in South “~~ 
Vietnam and everyone on the US side needs to review the 
bidding on this elementary purpose: Why we are there, why 
are we asking our fellows to be killed and what is getting 
in the way of accomplishing our purpose?" 


Rusk pointed out that the actions of the GVN and the 
Nhus had eroded this purpose, but that Diem must now be 
approached and ms > to realize his political leadership 
obligation. He must make a systematic effort to improve his 
international position and to demonstrate to the American 
people that "we are not asking Americans to be killed to 
.-support Madame Nhu's desire to barbecue Bonzes . "OT 


Talk of a Negotiated Settlement 


Tn the midst of the political intrigue in Saigon, French 
President Charles de Gaulle made a statement on Vietnam on, 
29 August 1963, saying: | : : 


The grave events taking place in Vietnam 
are being followed with attention and emotion. 
The work wnich France has carried out in the 
past in Cochin China, Annan, and Tongking, the 

_ links which she has retained with the whole 
- country, and her interest in its development 
enable her to understand the Vietnamese people's 
trials peculiarly well and to share them 
_. sincerely. From her knowledge of the worth of 
this people, she can appreciate the role which 
they could play in present-day Asia, for their 
own progress and to the benefit of international 
understanding, once they were able to live in 
independence of foreign countries, in peace and 
unity at home, and in harmony with their neigh- 
bours. Today more than ever this is what 
France desires for the whole of Vietnan. 
Naturally it is for the Vietnamese people, and 
for them alone, to choose their means of 
achieving it; buty “national: effort undertaken 


57. (TS. isgs, State 294 and 295 to Saigon, 1 Sep 63. 
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On the morning of 31 August General Harkins called on 
General Khiem, 


General Harkins' intention was to give 

i -—-  ..-- &8surance of US backing of the planned coup, in accordance 
with the instructions from Washington. Before he could give 

í this assurance, he was brought up short by General Khiem's 

i statement that the Generals had stopped planning "at this 
time" and were working on other methods. Khiem stated that 

the Generals were not ready as they did not have enough 

| forces under their control compared to those under Diem and 

those now in Saigon. The Generals, he indicated, did not 

want to start anything they could not successfully finish. 

In reporting these facts to Washington, Harkins said, 

. « « we have an ‘Organization de Confusion' with everyone 
suspicious of everyone else and none desiring to take any 
positive action as of right now. You can't hurry the East. "63 


| The news was received in Washington without great con- 
sternation, since it had been apparent all along that the 
plans were somewhat nebulous and the Generals' military 


emer 


1 strength somewhat doubtful. Discussion by US authorities, 
including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, turned to what actions 
could best be taken to make the best of the adverse develop- 

| ments. It was concluded that the United States should not 


attempt itself to operate & coup, nor should it withdraw from 
P the RVN until the war was won. The Secretary of Defense 
| insisted that the United States move quickly to reestablish 
firm communication with President Diem. 


Ambassador Lodge acknowledged the failure of the 

| Generals' coup planning on 31 August but obviously had not 
abandoned hope that some sort of coup might be forthcoming 
"at some indeterminate date in the future when some other 
group with the necessary strength and lust for office 

comes forward." He was now thinking in terms of salvaging 
as much as could be saved by an approach to the i govern- 
ment to attempt some sort of meaningful reform. 
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in Vietnam with this aim would find France 
ready, so far as lies in her power, to 
organize concen co-operation with that ee 
country .© . | 
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The French Ambassador in Washington, M. Herve Alphand, 
clarified the statement the next day, saying that it was not 
directly connected with the present situation, and referred 
to a long-term solution. Nevertheless, partly because of its 
timing, the statement touched off a welter of speculation. 
Some commentators even saw it as evidence of an intrigue 
between Hanoi and certain elements in Saigon (Nhu, it was 
rumored) to neutralize the South and unify it with North 
Vietnam. The main point was that de Gaulle's statement 
offered an alternative policy to the war, especially since 
Diem seemed to be on the way out: Make peace in South Vietnan, 
reduce the US presence, then one could see what effect that 

might have on North Vietnam and on longer range prospects for 
the unity of the whole country within neutralization. 9 


: The first. US comment on de Gaulle's statement came on 
18 September, when the State Department released the following 
statement: 


. . . it would not appear to be in the interest 
of South Vietnam, of ourselves, or of the other 
free world nations to consider negotiating away 
what has been accomplished by the courage and — 
heavy expenze in life and effort of the Vietnam 
people./0 © : 


An analysis of the possibilities of a North-South Sateen 
rapprochement by the CIA revealed that the rumors had some č 
foundation in fact. In September 1962, the Chairman of the 
ICC for Vietnam had reported that. Ho Chi Minh said he was 
prepared to extend the hand of friendship to Diem ("a 
natriot") and that the North and the South might possibly 
initiate several steps toward a modus vivendi, including an 
exchange of members of divided families. Again, on 15 July 
1963, Ho Chi Minh released a statement suggesting that a 
ceasefire could be arranged if the GVN ousted its US 


68. Keesing's Contemporar Archives, 1963-1964, p. 20019. 

69. Ibid. (S-NOFORN-GP 3) Dept of State, RFE-78, ya 
11 Sep 63. 

70. Keesing's Contemporary Archives, 1963-1964, p. 20020. 
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military advisors and established a coalition government. 


— -4neluding communists. The proposal echoed the terms laid 


down by the NLF in 1962, and called for "agreements . . 

to abolish some of the dangerous abnormalities of the. 
present situation and to abolish the existing trade, com- 
munications and cultural barriers between North and South." 
There had been an appreciable difference in. the GVN response 
to the 1962 situation and its present behavior. The exist- 
ence of contacts between North and’ South had always before 
been denied, but now Ngo Dinh Nhu acknowledged contacts with 
the. North and was dropping occasional hints that the GVN 
would not necessarily refuse to consider overtures from 
Hanoi. 


Nevertheless, the CIA did not believe that the GVN was 
| aon y interested in any form of rapprochement of lesser 
ensions than reunification, e.g., de facto or formal 
ceasefire, or some variant of neutralization. Reunification 
could not be. imminent, either, since Hanoi's frequently 


- stated conditions for unification would involve the virtual 


capitulation of the GVN. A. variety of motives, however, 
could induce the GVN to explore the possibilities of 
rapprochement with Hanoi: a) a desire to develop their own 
"sanction" to counter threats of US aid cuts and provide 

the GVN some maneuverability in face of US pressures; b) a 
general interest in maximizing available options during a 
crisis period (e.g., one in which they might find themselves 
losing the military support necessary to prevent total 
defeat); and c) a new willingness to listen to long-standing 
French arguments or overtures. The CIA expected such 
exploratory activity to subside if US-GVN relations or the 
course of the war against the Viet Cong improved, or to 
increase if either should deteriorate further./1 


Thus at the beginning of September the United States 
faced another series of hard decisions about the future of 
zhe GVN and its own role in the guerrilla conflict. "In 
short," said a diplomat in Saigon, "all bets are off. In 
April we could see the end of the war in sight. But the 
Buddhist episode is the worst thing that could have happened 
>. . dt is a new element which no one can handle, the govern- 
ment, the U.S., or even the Buddhists themselves."(@ 


71. (S) Memo, for Dir, CIA,.19 Sep 63, "Possible rap- 
prochement Between North and South Vietnam," Encl to Ltr, 


.DepDir (Intelligence) CIA to CJCS, 26 Sep 63, OCJCS File 091 . 


Vietnam (Aug-Oct 63). NY Times, 19 Jul 63, p. 3. 
72. Newsweek, 26 Aug 63, p. 36. 
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= Despite conciliatory moves, Diem had consistently held 
that the Buddhist crisis was provoked for personal or politi- 
cal gain and that the Buddhist leadership was communist- 
oriented. He thus denied the legitimacy of the grievances. 
and underestimated the political impact of Buddhist—hostility 
on the stability of his government. Diem saw the crisis in 
essentially security terms and remained relatively confident 
that he could eventually discredit the Buddhist leadership 
and reduce the protest movement to a minor agitation. In this 
he had been greatly influenced by the Nhus, who became 
principal spokesmen of GVN policy on the issue. The result 
had been a schizophrenic approach: Diem had made conciliatory 
moves but had condoned the inflammatory statements of the 
Nhus. The Buddhists had also hardened their stand as the 
months went by, making compromise with the GVN more difficult. 


~" The sudden injection of the ARVN into the situation on 
21 August had introduced an entirely new factor. The Nhus 
became more powerful but significant opposition to the GWN — 
also increased--among Buddhists, students, the bureaucracy, 
And the military leadership. The balance of power in the GVN 
was altered, damaging the inner cohesiveness of the government. 
International support for the Diem regime also reached a low 
ebb, with a United Nations debate threatening, concerning 

the violation of human rights in South Vietnam. American 
embarrassment in this predicament was acute, and the decision 
was made to support a coup against the Diem regime. A first 
attempt fizzled out, and the United States prepared to make 
the best of the situation, convinced that winning the war 
against the Viet Cong was the most important task at hand. 
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Chapter 7 


THE FALL OF THE DIEM REGIME. —- ` 


The last three months ‘of the Kennedy Administration 
brought a great upheaval in the situation in South Vietnam. 
The direction that either the GVN or the United States would 
take remained unclear when President Kennedy was shot down on 
22 November 1963. September and October were months of con- 
stant reassessment in US policy, marked by deep divisions of 
opinion within the US Government. Before a coherent plan of 
action had emerged, South Vietnamese generals staged a success- 
ful coup against President Diem and his brother Nhu on l 
November 1963. The new government set up by the Generals had 
hardly begun to function when the US President was assassinated. 
Amid the uncertainties about the future, however, the United 


-States tried to carry through its programs in support of what 


was deemed the most important task in South Vietnam--the 
successful prosecution of the war against the Viet Cong. 


Pressure on Diem 


The collapse of the generals‘ plan to overthrow the Diem 
government in late August left the United States with no better 
alternative at the beginning of September 1963 than to put 
the best possible face on a poor situation. The United States 
had now to salvage what it could by reopening communications 
with Diem, hoping to influence his government into attitudes 
4nd actions more acceptable to the United States and to world 
opinion. While US representatives in Saigon sought to persuade 
Diem to take the measures necessary to reestablish stability 
and public confidence in the GVN, President Kennedy applied 
the strongest political pressure he had attempted to date. 


On 2 September 1963, in a television interview, Presi- 
dent Kennedy made an unprecedented public statement of dis- 
approval of the Diem regime's policy vis-a-vis the Buddhists. 
"T don't think that the war can be won unless the people 
support the effort and, in my opinion, in the last 2 months, 
the government has gotten out of touch with the people. The 
repressions against the Buddhists, we felt, were very unwise." 
The President added that he believed the Diem government could 
regain its popular support only "with changes in policy and ___ 
perhaps with personnel" - a clear reference to the Nhus. 
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President Kennedy asserted that "In the final analysis, it 


-4s their war. They are the ones who have to win it or lose 


it. . . . All we can do is help, and we are making it very 


clear, but I don't agree with those who say we should with- 


draw. That would be a great mistake." 


After a White House meeting on 3 September, Ambassador 
Lodge was told that it had become clear that the United States 
faced a major problem with world opinion, with the US Congress, 
and with the American public. The GVN must take some kind of 
action to restore its image so that the United States could 
continue to support it. Washington officials had in mind the 
effective silencing and probable removal from the country of 
Mme. Nhu and the releasing of the bonzes and students arrested 
by the GVN. Even so, it was not clear "whether these measures 
will suffice to restore sufficient confidence in the Diem 
Government within Viet-Nam to permit them to win the war." 


The United States might have to apply sanctions rather than let 


the situation get steadily worse. 


In order to decide whether other measures, such as the 
removal of Ngo Dinh Nhu, were necessary, the State Department 
wanted to know as much as possible about Diem's attitude. 
Accordingly, Ambassador Lodge was instructed to "initiate 
dialogue with Diem soonest." Ambassador Lodge would tell 


Diem how the problem looked from the US side and would find out 


what Diem meant to do in light of US views. "You must dispel 
any idea Diem may have gotten from recent press reports that 
everything is okay in US-GVN relations and make him understand 
that we are coming to a point where our sensitivity is as 
important as his. The Ambassador was directed to stress 

the difficulty that the United States would have defending the 
uctions and policies of the GVN in the now inevitable debate 
before the United Nations, and the difficulties that the 
Administration was already having with Congress over Diem's 
actions. 


Ambassador Lodge called on President Diem on 9 September. 
Lodge was blunt. He informed Diem that US public opinion 
could not condone the idea that American lives and money were 
being spent for the repression of human rights. He told Diem 
that President Kennedy had expressed doubt that victory was 
possible without a change in policies. He personally believed 


1. Public Papers of the Presidents, John F. Kennedy, 
1963, p. 652 


2, (S) Msg, State 348 to Saigon, 7 Sep 63. 
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that unless the GVN did change its policies, the United States 
might suspend its aid. The Ambassador also advised Diem to 
have Ngo Dinh Nhu leave Saigon, and return only after the end _ 
of December when the US appropriations would have—been voted. 
Diem looked aghast at this suggestion-and said, "Why it would 
be out of the question~-for him to go away when he could do so 
much for the Strategic Hamlets." Diem also defended his 
brother when Lodge charged that Nhu was head of the secret 
police and responsible for the 21. August pagoda raids. And he 
gave no ground on the subjects of continued oppression of the 
Buddhists and the growing press censorship in the RVN. 


I did not feel he was really deeply interested. He 
seemed totally absorbed with his own problems here 
and was justifying himself and attacking his enemies. 
Perhaps this is all part of his medieval view of 
life. He is constantly preoccupied with fighting 
back, which is a commendable trait in many ways, 

. but makes it hard to get a new idea across to him.3 


The Krulak-Mendenhall Mission -- Progress in the War 


As another step in reestablishing communication, to get a 
current idea of what the man in the countryside was thinking 
about Diem, President Kennedy sent General Krulak, SACSA, and 
Mr. Joseph Mendenhall of the State Department to RVN. Both 
men sought "an answer to the basic question now troubling our 
government. Can we win the war against the VC with the’ 
Diem-Nhu government?" Mendenhall was to make an intensive 
effort to obtain “at first hand information on attitudes 
toward GVN held by wide spectrum of populace." This public 
opinion poll, to be conducted independently of any official 
GVN agency, apparently was designed to find out how the! 
average Vietnamese citizen viewed his government following 
several months of turmoil. General Krulak was to look particu- 
larly into the grass-roots reaction within the GVN military 
(and where feasible, of provincial officials) to Recent events, 
particularly those related to the Buddhist issue. 


l 
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: sg, Saigon 455 to State, 9 Sep 63. 
4. (S) Msg, State 349 to Saigon, 6 Sep 63. (TS) Msg, 
Jcs 3453 to COMUSMACV, 6 Sep 63. 
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__..__ Before departing for RVN on 6 September, General Krulak 


reported to the White House that he had no evidence that the 
imposition of martial-law in South Vietnam had reduced the 
war effort to any appreciable degree. There had been a small 
diminution in the tempo of operations as indicated by a drop 
in the number of VC reported killed, the number of weapons 
captured, and the casualty rates of the RVNAF, but it was not 
alarming. e 3h. a 

General Harkins confirmed this assessment when he reported 
to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 9 September, that 
in his talks with GVN and US personnel in the field, he had 
found no evidence of the "Saigon turmoil." He reported that 
"the attitude of the people towards the military was fine. 
There is even an increase in the amount of information the 
people were reporting on the VC. There were no strained 
relations between advisors and their counterparts. In fact, 
eg a the relations were even better, militarily at 
east. 


The optimistic attitude that was prevalent with key US 
military leaders was echoed by General Taylor on 9 September. 
He informed the President that final reports of military 
operations during August indicated. a favorable trend, "despite 
Saigon's preoccupation with the unstable political situation," 
and despite a high level of VC activity designed to create as 
much confusion and lack of faith in the government as possible. 
Citing a figure of 166 large unit actions (battalion equiva- 
lents or larger) for August as compared with July's total of 


168, General Taylor was sanguine about the tempo of the 


military campaign. Smail unit actions in August had in- 
creased almost 50 percent over July. The latest GVN figures 
showed a total of 8,227 strategic hamlets completed of a 
planned 10,592. A reported 76 percent of the rural population 
of RVN--9.5 million people--was now living under the protection 
of strategic hamlets./ ; 


Generel Krulak's report, following a whirlwind tour of 
South Vietram, was similarly encouraging. He had spent four 
days in RVN and held "substantive conversations" with 87 
members of the US advisory system, including senior officers 
and enlisted men of relatively low rank. He also talked with 
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Ambassador Lodge, General Harkins, and 22 Vietnamese — 
officers. His general conclusions were: = 


met ame 


Pe 


the shooting war is still. going ahead at an 
impressive pace. It has been affected adversely by 
the political crisis, but the impact is not great. 
There is a lot of war left to fight, particularly 
in the Delta, where the Viet Cong remain strong. 
Vietnamese officers of all ranks are well aware of 
the Buddhist issue. Most have..viewed it in detach- 
ment and have not permitted religious differences 
Significantly to affect their internal military 
relationship. Vietnamese military commanders, at 
the various echelons, are obedient and could be 
expected to execute any order they view as lawful. 
The U.S./Vietnamese military relationship has not 
been damaged -by the political crisis, in any signi- 
ficant degree. There is some dissatisfaction, 

=. among Vietnamese officers, with the national adminis- 
tration. It is focused far more on Ngo Dinh Nhu than 
on President Diem. Nhu's departure would be hailed, 
but few officers would extend their necks to bring 
it about. Excluding the very serious political ana 
military factors external to Vietnam, the Viet Cong 
war will be won if the current U, S. military and 
sociological programs are pursued,. irrespective of 
the grave defects in the ruling regime. Improve- | 
ments in the quality of the Vietnamese government 
are not going to be brought about by leverage applied 
through the military. They do ngt have much and will 
probably not use what they have. 


General Krulak's rather optimistic view of the progress 
of the counterinsurgency in South Vietnam was in direct con- 
trast to that presented by Mr. Mendenhall. Mr. Mendenhall 
charged that the RVN was suffering military reverses and was 
losing the war in the delta. He said that it was his view, 
supported by Mr. Truehart, the Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Saigon, that the RVN would lose the war if the Diem govern- 
ment stayed in power. | 
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At a White House meeting on 10 September, the President 
expressed surprise that two observers could return from the 
game area with such divergent reactions. General Krulak 
suggested that Mr. Mendenhall had given the metropolitan 
viewpoint, whereas he had obtained a national viewpoint. Two 
other observers, Mr. Phillips of AID and Mr. Mecklin of 
USIA, gave gloomy pictures of the war, stating that the 
United States was indeed losing and that, contrary to what 
General Krulak had said, the military campaign was not going 
forward satisfactorily. General Krulak said that his state- 
ments regarding military progress were the views of many 
advisors who were doing nothing but observing the prosecution 
of the war, that their view was shared and expressed officially 
by General Harkins.9 The result of the meeting was to reveal 
clearly the opposing points of view on the war in South 
Vietnam heid by. US officials.. 


Definition of US Objectives 


Ambassador Lodge entered the debate on 11 September. 
He believed the situation to be worsening rapidly and said 
the time had arrived for the United States to use whatever 
-effective sanctions it could to overthrow the Diem regime 
and replace it with another. He called for intensive study 
by "the best brains in the government" to determine how US 
aid to South Vietnam could be suspended most effectively. He 
suggested that while aid to the GVN might be suspended, actual 
aid to the RVNAF might be continued secretly, bypassing the 
government. He also wanted the United States to begin 
evacuation of dependents, "both in order to avoid the dangers 
i , but also for the startling effect which this might 
have." Lodge had noted the sanguine view of the fighting war 
shared by Generals Krulak and Harkins. He said he did not 
doubt the military judgment on this matter, but 


as one who has had long connection with the 
military, I do doubt the value of the answers which 
are given by young officers to direct questions by 
generals--or, for that matter, by Ambassadors. The 
urge to give an optimistic and favorable answer 
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is quite insurmountable--and understandable. I, 
therefore, doubt the statement often made that the ~ — -~ 
military are not affected by developments in Sito. 
and the cities generally .10 


The next day, again at the White House, the President's 
top advisors summarized their views on the situation in South 
Vietnam and on Lodge's recommendations. Secretary Rusk said 
that the United States "should not abandon Vietnam, and that 
we should not apply force to achieve -our objectives." He 
believed Nhu was the center of the problem; the objective of 
the United States should be to persuade Diem that Nhu "is a 
prime impediment to the accomplishment of our joint purposes." 
| Rusk did not believe that Ambassador Lodge had "come fully to 
grips with Diem" and that he must now do so. He did not believe 
that the United States should cut any aid that might adversely 
affect the war effort or affect the people directiy. He 
cautioned against "repeating our China errors by taking steps 
-to depose the present government without a firm basis for 
proceeding thereafter. In any event, he did not believe that 
time was gravely pressing." 


Secretary McNamara told the President that he was 
personally convinced that the overall military campaign was 
going forward well now. He agreed with Secretary Rusk that 
there was no urgency for precipitate action such as that 
proposed by Ambassador Lodge, which would make the fall of 
the Diem government a US objective. The Director of Central 
Intelligence, Mr. McCone, agreed with Secretary McNamara, say- 
ing there was good reason to observe the development of affairs. 
for some time. 


Thus the cabinet-level advisors were unanimous that the 
decision on an objective vis-a-vis the Diem government was 
not urgent. The President directed Mr. Hilsman to tell 
Ambassador Lodge to do what he could to quiet the US press 
representatives in South Vietnam, since they were "doing our 
programs no good." He also approved the idea of developing 
contingency planning for evacuation of dependents; but only 
at the Washington level for the time being .+ 


10. bey Msg, Saigon 478 to State, 11 Sep 63. 
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Public Reactions 


The press, both in Saigon and in the United States, 
became increasingly critical of US policy in Vietnam and of 
the GVN. Prompted by the public reaction, on 12 September 
Senator Frank Church of Idaho and 21 of his colleagues, 
representing both parties, introduced a resolution in the 
Senate calling for the termination of all military. and economic 
assistance to South Vietnam unless that nation abandoned its 

“policies of repression" and tried to gain the support of its 
own citizens. Asked during a press conference to comment on 
the Church resolution, President Kennedy declared that he, too, 
felt that US aid should be used in the:most effective manner. 
"I think," he said, "that seems to be Senator Church's 
view." The President had not opposed presentation of the 
T he “NODER it might be helpful as leverage on 
Diem. | i a 


The situation was further complicated when the South 
Vietnamese Embassy officially informed the United States on 
13 September that Mme. Nhu would arrive in the United States 
on 2 October. She had been asked to speak by CBS, NBC, ABC, 
the Overseas Press Club, and other groups, totalling one 
solid week of bookings. The Secretary of State told Ambassador 
Lodge: "We consider that her performing here will greatly 
increase the risk of Congressional cut of aid to Viet-Nam." 
He asked Lodge how Mme. Nhu's trip could be discouraged in a 
manner not attributable to official US action. No effective 
means for preventing the visit developed, and she arrived on 


pee gure Her visit was officially ignored by the US Govern- 
ment. | oe 


A Program of Action 


As a result of the 11 September White House meeting, 
Ambassador Lodge had been instructed to continue frequent 
conversations with Diem, although they might be frustrating. 
On 13 September he told the Secretary of State that he did 
net see any advantage to frequent conversations with Diem if 


12. ibid. Washington Post, 13 Sep 63. 
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he had nothing new to bring up. Mere repetition of points 

already made would give an appearance of weakness. Visiting 

Diem was time-consuming, he noted, and "it seems to me that 

there are many better ways in which I can use my waking 

hours." Ordinary methods of persuasion did not work with 

Diem; Ambassador Lodge thought. he needed some cigs tel a Se Stents, ai 
delay supplies or funds in order to get through to Diem.1 


A program designed to obtain reforms- and changes in 
personnel within the GVN was finally approved by the President 
on 17 September. "We see no good opportunity for action to 
remove present government in the immediate future, therefore . 
- - we must for the present apply such pressures as are avail- 
able to secure whatever modest improvements on the scene may 
be possible." No really strong pressures on the GVN were 
authorized. Agreeing with Ambassador Lodge's view that he 
should have some say in the granting of aid to RVN, President 
Kennedy authorized him to apply any controls he thought might 
be helpful. "You are authorized to delay any delivery of 
Supplies or transfer of funds by any agency until you are 
Satisfied that delivery is in U.S. interest, bearing in mind 
that it is not our current policy to cut off aid entirely." 


At the same time, the GVN would be pressed to take certain 
actions in order to reestablish US confidence and support. 
These had been urged for some time, and ranged from leaving 
the Buddhists and students alone, through holding free elec- 
tions, repealing Ordinance No. 10, snd rehabilitating 
destroyed pagodas, to an extended vacation for the Nhus. 
Ambassador Lodge was told that it was important for him to 
continue talking with Diem even though he found it wasteful. 


“Meanwhile there is increasing concern here with strictly 
military aspects of the problem, both in terms of actual 
progress of operations and of need to make effective case with 
Congress for continued prosecution of the effort." In order 
to assess the needs, Ambassador Lodge was informed, President 
Kennedy had decided to*send the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, to South Vietnam on a 
military inspection mission. 


Ambassador Lodge did not greet these instructions with 
much enthusiasm. He replied that virtually all of the courses 
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of action that the United States wanted Diem to take had 
already been suggested by him to Diem at one time or another. 
He did not believ> that the United States could hope for more 
than lip service. On the other hand, Ambassador Lodge had 
detected signs that both Diem and Nhu were bothered by his 
silence of the past few days and, according to one source, 


were even “desperately anxious" to know what the United 
States was up to. = 


The Ambassador believed that whatever sanctions might be 
used, they should be directly tied to a promising plan for a 


coup d'etat and should not be applied without such a coup being 
in prospect. 


In this connection, I particularly think that the 
~ >. igea of supporting a. Vietnamese Army independent 
of the government should be energetically studied. 


I have, of course, no objection to seeing Diem 
-at any time that it would be helpful. But I would 
rather let him sweat for a while and not go to see 
him unless I have something really new to bring up. 
I would much prefer to wait until I find some part 
of the AID program to hold up in which he is 


interested, and then have him ask me to come and 
see him. 


Te Ambassador was not happy about his impending 
Washington visitors. "If Secretary of Defense and General 
Taylor come to Vietnam, they will have to call on President 
Diem and I will have to accompany them. This will be taken 
here as-a sign that we have decided to forgive and forget and 
will be regarded as marking the end of our period of dis- 
approval of the oppressive measures which have been taken 
here since last May." Ambassador Lodge said that Secretary 
McNamara and General Taylor should come with their eyes open 
knowing that Nhu would attempt to exploit their visit to his 
own ends. He warned. that his policy of keeping silent, thus 
creating apprehension in Diem and Nhu and getting them into 
3 mood to make a few concessions, might be endangered if 
"Je make such a dramatic demonstration as that of having the 
Secretary of Defense and General Taylor come out here. "17 


16. 4 Msg, Saigon 544 to State, 19 Sep 63. 
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The President replied personally £6 Ambassador Lodge 
that "my need for this visit is very great indeed, and I 
believe we can work out an arrangement which takes care of 
your basic concern." The President told Lodge that they 
could easily set up the visit as one that they had decided 
on together. They could even make it appear that Lodge had 
asked for advice because of.his concern over winning the war 
in the current situation. President Kennedy observed: 


Having grown up in an Ambassador's house, I am well | 
trained in the importance of protecting the man-on- 
the-spot, and I want to handle this particular visit 
in a way which contributes to and does not detract 
from your own responsibilities. But in the tough 
weeks which I see ahead, I just do not see any substi- 
tute for the ammunition I will get aren an on-the-spot 
and authoritative military appraisal.1l 


: .On 21 September the President told Secretary McNamara 
what he expected of the visit. 


I am asking you to go because of my desire to have 
the best possible on-the-spot appraisal of the mili- 
tary and paramilitary effort to defeat the Viet Cong. 
. « . The events in South Vietnam since May have now 
raised serious questions both about the present 
prospects for success against the Viet Cong and still 
more about the future effectiveness of this effort 
unless there can be important political improvement 
in the country. 


President Kennedy told the Secretary of Defense that if 
McNamara's prognosis was not hopeful, the President wanted 
recommendations on what action must be taken by the GVN and 
what steps the US Government should take to lead the GVN to 
that action.1l9 


Secretary McNamara and General Taylor proposed to make 
an extensive tour of the countryside during their short visit 
to South Vietnam. Ambassador Lodge objected. "It is incon- 
ceivable to me that direct questions asked on a whirlwind tour 
of the countryside can possibly elicit any new and deep 
insights into the situation which you do not already possess." 


18. P Msg, State 431 to Saigon, 18 Sep 63. 
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He also pointed out that the timing of the Taylor-McNamara 
visit might be interpreted as interference in the elections 
that were to take place on 27 September. He suggested 
postponement of the trip and a change in itinerary that would 
not take the inspecting party out of Saigon. Secretary 
McNamara told Ambassador Lodge that he had talked the matter 
over with the President and that the-trip was still on as 
scheduled. The trip could not be postponed beyond 27 September 
if it was to have the desired impact on Congressional leaders. 
“We may well be charged with interference in the election, no 
matter what we do," McNamara said, "but I am inclined to 
believe that a clearly military-related program as presently 
proposed on September 25-27 would be preferable from this 
standpoint to remaining in Saigon." The Secretary of Defense 
told the Ambassador that he was particularly anxious to be in 
#™position to report to the President on the military effort, 
and believed that to do so he and General Taylor would have 
to make extensive field trips.20 


s The Washington visitors arrived in Saigon on 24 September. 
After a tour of the country, Ambassador Lodge, the Secretary 
of Defense, General Taylor, and General Harkins met with 
President Diem and Secretary Thuan on 29 September. 


Secretary McNamara made particularly clear the US 
disapproval of the GVN's internal policies and there was, 
according to Ambassador Lodge, no chance that Diem did not 
understand. The meeting also made it clear to Diem that 
there was no rift between the State and Defense Departments. 
General Taylor and Ambassador Lodge joined with Secretary 
McNamara in stressing the importance of Diep; s government 
taking positive steps to improve its image. 1 


President Diem asked General Taylor to give him a 


confidential report on the military situation as he had observed 


it during his tour of RVN in the past week. On 2 October 1963 
General Taylor sent Diem a personal letter criticizing the 
miiitary situation and calling for some changes. Taylor told 
Diem that until the "recent political disturbances" he had 
been fully confident of a GVN victory over the Viet Cong. 

But now a serious doubt hung over his hopes for the future. 


20. (S) Msg, Saigon 577 to State, 22 Sep 63. (S) Msg, 
DEF 937502 to Saigon, 21 Sep 63. 
21. (TS) Msg, Saigon 612 to State, 29 Sep 63. 
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"Can we win together in the face of the reaction to the 
measures taken by your government against the Buddhists and 
the students?" ee eee 
Taylor judged the military situation in the I, II, and 

III Corps areas to be generally good although he cited the 
case of a division in the III Corps that had not been getting 
into action as much as it Should. As a result, he believed 
the full potential of the RVNAF in this area was not being 
exploited. It was in the delta, however, that there was real 
trouble with the Viet Cong. General Taylor recommended 
regrouping of forces and centering RVN strength in the delta 
(IV pain area. He criticized the strategic hamlet program 
in the deita as being inadequate to meet the standards 
originally set for the program, and he called for clear-and- 
hold operations by GVN forces rather than the easier sweeping 
operations. He also criticized the diversion of men from 
combat units to headquarters and administrative duties. 
“Headquarters soldiers do not hurt the Viet Cong. Infantry 
-with rifles in the jungle do." | 


General Taylor told Diem, however, that his talks with 
scores of GVN and US officers in RVN had convinced him that 
the VC insurgency in the north and center could be reduced. 
to little more than sporadic incidents by the end of 1964, 
and that the campaign in the delta could be ended by the end 
of 1965. These judgments, he hastened to add, were predicated 
on the assumption that the GVN met certain conditions, 
energizing all agencies, military and civil, to a higher out- 
put of activity than had thus far been achieved. Ineffective 
commanders and province officials should be replaced as soon 
as identified. General Taylor made few political references, 
but did call for the restoration of domestic tranquility as 
a prerequisite for an effective campaign against the vc.22 


ae 


The McNamara-Taylor Recommendations 


Upon their return from RVN, Secretary McNamara and General 
Taylor presented a joint report to President Kennedy. Neither 
the Secretary of Defense nor the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, saw any evidence building up of a successful coup d'etat 
against Diem. They recommended against any US initiative to 
encourage a change in the government. They believed, however, 


22. (TS) Msg, MACV 701 to JCS, 1 Oct 63. 


that the United States should "seek urgently to identify and 
build contacts with an alternative leadership, if and when 
it appears." l 


On the military side, they concluded that: 1) the GVN 


military leadership, while concerned over unrest in the cities, 


was principally oriented toward winning the war against the 
vC and would continue to carry out their military responsi- 


bilities; 2) the military campaign was continuing without let-up 


and promised victory, probably by the end of 1965; 3) the 
progress of the war and growing GVN capabilities warranted the 
withdrawal of about 1,000 US military personnel by the end of 
1963; 4) barring serious political upset or new tensions, the 
insurgency could be reduced to sporadic banditry and brought 
generally under control by the end of 1965; 5) the increasing 


eanpopularity-.of the Diem-Nhu government was generating forces 


of tension that could negate or reverse the military progress 
that had been made over the past 18 months; and 6) pressures 
available to the United States to move Diem and Nhu to modera- 
tion must be exerted, acknowledging the possibility that none 
carried assurance that its application would be successful. 
There was also a caveat that pressures could not be applied 
for more than tHg to four months without adversely affecting 
the war effort. 

The President's first action on receipt of the report was 
to issue a statement, saying in part, 


The political situation in South Viet Nam remains 
deeply serious. The United States has made clear 
its continuing opposition to any repressive actions 
in South Viet Nam. While such actions have not yet 
Significantly affected the military effort, they 
could do so in the future. It remains the policy 
of the United States in South Viet Nam, as in other 
parts of the world, to support the efforts of the 
people of that country to defeat aggression and to 
build a peaceful and free society. 


The statement, obviously made with the US Congress and public 
in mind, also included the forecast that US aid would not be 
needed after the VC nad been suppressed, which should be by 
the end of 1965. President Kennedy also announced that by 
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the end of 1963 the situation would) allow the withdrawal of 
about 1,000 US military personnel. | | E 


The President approved the McNamara-Taylor recommenda- 
tions for action almost. without change. Instructions to this 
effect were sent to Ambassador Lodge on 5 October. The actions 
were designed to show to the Diem government the US displeasure 
at the GVN's political policies and activities and to create 
substantial uncertainty as to the future intentions of the 
United States. The Ambassador was told to suspend new commit- 
ments in the AID Commodities Import Program. Under this 
policy the second quarter allocation of $20-25 million would 
be withheld from the GVN, septa it would not be publicly 
announced. Deliveries under PL 480, including a pending 
supplementary agreement for $2.9 million worth of condensed 
milk (a five-months' supply for the RVN), would be stalled. 
Milk delivery would not be suspended outright, but month to 
month agreements would be required, this slowing down deliver- 
{es and making the GVN aware of the situation. On 1 November 
actions on other PL 480 items (wheat, flour, and raw cotton) 
would become due and would be referred to Washington for 
decision. The pending balance of loan payments on two of 
Diem's favorite projects, the Saigon-Cholon Waterworks ($10. 
million) and the Saigon electric power project ($4 million), 
would be "suspended for review" and Ambassador Lodge should 
so inform the GVN, without comment and without public announce- 
ment. 


The United States would no longer furnish support to 
military forces not under the effective military control of 
the JGS and committed to field operations. Specifically, 
this meant no support for Col. Tung's Special Forces, and 
certain other Civil Guard and “civilian airborne ranger" 
units, which were actually being held as private troops by 
Ngo Dinh Nhu. 


Your policy toward the GVN of cool correctness 
in order to make Diem come to you is correct. You 
should continue it. However, we realize it may not 
work and that at some later time you may have to go 
to Diem to ensure he understands over-all US policy. 
Decision of when this becomes imperative rests with 
you, in light of your assessment of the situation. 


24. (U) Msg, State 517 to Saigon, 2 Oct 63. 
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If, as was hoped, Diem grew alarmed at these signs of 
US disapproval and asked the US Ambassador what he could do 
about it, Ambassador Lodge was to tell him that he must take 
‘positive steps to turn his government from its authoritarian 
course back to democracy. He was to avoid making specific 
demands on Diem, but he was furnished a list of things he 
might ask Diem to do if the situation warranted. Among the 
political actions suggested were: 1) release of students and 
resumption of normal university life; 2) specific concessions 
to the Buddhists; 3) re-emphasis on the political aspects of 
the strategic hamlet program; 4) cessation of police brutality 
and terrorist methods; 5) restoration of civil liberties; 6) 
reduction of the influence of the Nhus; 7) cessation of public 
statements attacking and slandering the United States. 
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Finally, to get on with the war most effectively, 


The burden of pressure for military actions should 
be assumed: by General Harkins in direct conversa- 
tfons with Diem and others under your general 
guidance without awaiting Diem's initiative since 
the continuing posture of consultative nr 
on military matters should not be broken.®@ 


The military instructions sent to Admiral Felt and 
General Harkins on the same day were identical with General 
Taylor's 2 October recommendations to Diem. COMUSMACV was 
directed to review with the GVN those changes in military 
plans and programs necessary to complete the military cam- 
palgn in the northern and central areas (I, II, and III Corps 
areas) by the end of 1964 and in the delta (IV Corps) by the 
end of 1965. Among the changes proposed were 1) a 
Shift of military emphasis and strength to the delta; 2) an 
increase in tempo of military operations in all Corps areas, 
so that all combat troops were in the field an average of 
20 days out of 30 and static missions were ended; 3) emphasis 
on "clear-and-hold" operations instead of terrain sweeps with 
little permanent value; 4) expansion of combat units to full 
authorized strength; 5) acceleration of the training and arm- 
ing of the hamlet militia, especially in the delta; 6) consoli- 
dation of the strategic hamlet program, especially in the 
delta, and action to insure that future strategic hamiets were 
not built until they could be protected and until civic action 
orograms could be introduced. 


25. (TS) Msg, State 534 to Saigon, 5 Oct 63. 


The US training program for the RVNAF would be- ~ 7 
accelerated as much as necessary to insure that the GVN 
could take over the entire operation against the VC by the 
end of 1965. CINCPAC was also directed to carry out the 
fe 5o withdraw 1,000 US military personnel by the end of 
1963. SE 


Actual planning for the withdrawal of some US forces 
from South Vietnam had begun at the 7 May 1963 Honolulu 
meeting, when the Secretary of Defense-indicated that he was 
considering an arbitrary withdrawal of about 1,000 men. He 
was convinced that the United States needed a specific with- 
drawal plan to give evidence both at home and abroad that 
conditions in RVN were improving. He directed CINCPAC to 
prepare a plan “based on the assumption that the progress of 
the counterinsurgency would warrant such a move," to provide 
for the withdrawal of US units, as opposed to individuals, by 
replacing them with selected and specially trained RVNAF 
units. , 

CINCPAC submitted a plan on 21 July 1963, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff sent the plan to the Secretary of Defense on 
20 August. They recommended that he approve it for planning 
purposes, but withhold a final decision until late October ` 
pending a reevaluation of the situation in South Vietnam. 

‘The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed that no US units should be 
withdrawn from the Republic of Vietnam for purely psychological 
purposes until the political and religious tensions now con- 
fronting the Government of Vietnam have ceased." The Secretary 
of Defense accepted the JCS recommendation, and the final 
decision to remove the men was made after the McNamara-Taylor 
visit to South Vietnam in October. The approved plan called 
for withdrawal of 1,000 men in four increments beginning on 

25 November and ending on 5 December 1963. | 
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Progress Reports _ 


On 14 October President Kennedy asked Ambassador Lodge 
for an evaluation of the results being achieved from the 
instruction of 5 October.c9 The first of his questions was 
"Are we gaining or losing on balance and day by day in the 
contest with the Viet Cong?" In his answer. on 16 October, 
Ambassador Lodge said: "We appear to be doing little more 
than holding our own." To him the counterinsurgency looked 
to be a long, smoldering struggle, with political and military 
aspects intertwined, each of which was stubborn in its own 
way. Ambassador Lodge pointed out to the President that the 
US presence was a stabilizing influence in RVN and in South- 
east Asia; it also kept the GVN from being overthrown. But 
the United States could not, he said, make the people of South 
Vietnam. like the GVN and this fact could ultimately ruin all 
the military efforts to put down the VC. 


_— 


A second Presidential question was "Is the government 
responding at any point to our three-fold need for improve- 
ment in (a) campaigns against the vc, (b) internal political 
developments, and (c) actions affecting relations with 
American people and government?" Lodge answered part (a) by 
citing a shift in boundaries and reallocation of RVN forces, 
but said with regard to the other two parts of the question 
that it was perhaps too early to conclude that the GVN would 
not make some positive moves, but that it was now doing the 
opposite of what the United States wanted. 


The President had asked also about evidence of a 
strengthening or weakening of the effectiveness of the GVN 
in relation to its own people. Lodge replied that the GVN 
had some of the powers of a police state, but that it was 
not a thoroughly strong police state, because it was not 
efficient and the VC served as a large and well-organized 
underground movement against it. The people, or at least 
the vast majority, were mainly interested in being left alone. 
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In general, Ambassador Lodge said, "So far we appear to 


be getting virtually no effect from our actions . . . but we .:~ 


would not have expected effects this early." The withholding 
of commercial imports had not brought any request-from Diem 
to see Lodge. | 


Frapkly, I do not expect him to speak to me about 
it decause of his suspicion that if he asks me to 
do something for him, I would ask him what he is 
prepared to do for the US. He.can, of course, dip 
into his Foreign Exchange Reserves to meet the cost 
of the Army for a few months, and, in my judgment, 
that is what he ought to do. If the Army does not 
mean that much to him, then how can he expect it 
to mean so much to us? But I oppose continuing to 
withhold commercial imports to a point where an 
economic crisis is produced which might bring about 
a popular outbreak. This could be extremely danger- 

. ous and might result in important and perhaps 
irreversible Communist gains.30 


General Taylor told Admiral Felt on 17 October that he 
wished to have reports from General Harkins paralleling those 
submitted by Ambassador Lodge. COMUSMACV should report 
frequently and in greater detail than the Ambassador on 
“purely military reactions." He specifically wanted to know 
whether General Harkins had presented the proposals to Diem 
as directed in the 5 October instructions and, if so, how 
they had been received. oe 

General Harkins reported on 19 October that while: he 
had not had a personal audience with President Diem since the 
Taylor-McNamara visit, he had sent a letter to Secretary 
Thuan embodying the major points of Taylor's personal letter 
to Diem. He had also written to Diem proposing a change in 
Corps boundaries to shift emphasis to the delta, and this 
action had been approved by Diem to be effective 1 November. 3°¢ 
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Coup Plotting Again Emerges 


Plovting against the Diem government had not ceased at 
the end of August. The plotters had merely gone farther 
underground. The conditions that brought about the plotting 
in the first place had not ameliorated; indeed they had grown 


somewhst worse as September passed. In early October the 
plotters again established contact Prec ead 


On 2 October, ar --- approached by General 

Tran Van Don, Chief e s, a ¿zold that General Duong 
Van Minh ("Big Minh") wished to see him privately. . The US 
Ambassador approve ting, which was held on 5 October. 
General Minh told ee >r a plan to seize control of the 
GVN by a group of generals, headed by himself and including 

~ Genergsis Don, Tran Thien Khiem, and Tran Van Kim. General 
Minh wanted assurances that the United States would not 
attempt to thwart the plan. He stated that neither he nor 
his fellow conspirators had any political ambitions. Their 
only purpose in taking over the government would be to win 
the war against the VC. QED m: no commitments, 
but agreed to see Minb again in e near future. | 


Ambassador Lodge immediately asked for instructions from 
the Secretary of State, saying that while neither he nor 
General Harkins had any great faith in General Big Minh, he 
had to make some sort of reply to his approach. Ambassador 
Lodge said that both he and General Harkins believed , 4 
SEP -icia assure Minh that the US would not try to 

ans and should offer to review all but assassination 
plans. Minh should also be assured that US aid would be 
continued to South Vietnam under. a government that promised 


to gain UPRTE of the people and to win the war against the 
communists. Ea 
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On the heels of this statement, Ambassador Lodge was 
given “additional general thoughts which have been discussed 
with the President. He was told that while the US did not 
wish to stimulate a coup, it did not want to leave the 
impression that it would thwart a change of government nor 
deny economic and military assistance to a new regime if it 
appeared capable of increasing the effectiveness of the 
military effort, insuring popular support to win the war, 
and improving workin lations with the United States. He 
was advised to have ASAD tell Minh that until he had 
more detailed info owing clearly that the Generals’ 
plans had a high prospect of success, he could not present 


the case to "responsible policy officials” with any degree 
of seriousness. 


No further significant contacts occurred until 20 Ogreber 
when Colonel Khuong, a member of General Don's staff, ; 
approached a US officer and asked him to secure US assurances 
of recognition and support following a coup. He stated ttiat © 
four ARVN generals and six colonels were prepared to Shrike 
and named General Big Minh es one of the conspirators. 


This approach brought General Harkins into the matter. 
On 23 October, General Don contacted 
He stated that the generais' coup co 
take advantage of the RVN national holidsy ordered for 26 
October to stage a coup within the week. But on 22 October, 
Don said, he had been called to task by General Harkins - 
because Colonel Khuong had approached a US officer. According 
to Don, General Harkins stated that this was the wrong time j 
for a coup; the war was going well, and Colonel Khuong shouid 
stop his planning. General Don said that word of Khuong's 
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overtures to the US.officer had reached Diem and that, as a 
resg#t; two key ARVN divisions had been extenieS.in t 
asbignments outside of Saigon. These units had been -coufited 
on by the generals for their coup operations. Geperal Don 
repudiated Khuong and indicated that he would be Wisciplined 
by the coup committee. then challenged Don to 
produce proof that the coup committee actually existed and 
that there was a plan. Don promised to turn over the plans 
for political organization to the Ambassador on 24 October.3 


In conversations with the Ambassador on the afternoon of 
23 October, General Harkins, whom the Ambassador had mistakenly 
believed to be absent in Bangkok at the time he informed 
Washington of the Khuong fiasco, confirmed that he had indeed 
“warned Don about the coup”activities of his subordinate. 
According to Ambassador Lodge's report to Washington, General 
Harkins added that it was his intention to discourage GVN 
officers from approaching US officers on political matters, 
as he-wished to focus their attention on their military duties. 
Ambassador Lodge reported that when he reminded General 
Harkins of the guidance containgd,rin the 6 October Washington 
message, the latter stated that‘he had understood the mes- 
| Sages to say that the United States was-not now in favor of a 
coup. “I explained," Ambassador Lodge said, 


That while it was true that the USG did not desire 
to initiate a coup, we had instructions from the 

. highest levels not to thwart any change of govern- 
ment which gives promises of increasing the effective- 
ness of the military effort, insuring popular support 
to win the war, and improving working relations with 
the U.S. . . . General Harkins expressed regret if he 
had inadvertently upset any delicate arrangements in 
progress and added that he would inform General Don 
that his remarks of 22 October did not convey official 
USG thinking. 39 o 


General Harkins' version of what happened between him 
and General Don and between him and Ambassador Lodge wes 
somewhat different from that reported by the Ambassador. 
General Harkins told General Taylor that he had not discussed 
coup planning with Don but had merely told him of Khuong's 
approsch. "Don was surprised and told me he thought he had ' 
stopped all that. SD : + the first indication to 
me since your visit that the General Group was again in busi- 
ness." General Harkins said he was not trying to thwart a 
change in government but suggested a good hard look at the 
group's proposals. "There are so many coup groups making 
noises, unless elements of all are included, I'm afraid 
there will be a continuous effort to upset whoever gains con- 
trol for somet ime out and this to me will interfere with the 
war effort ."70 


| On 25 October 
stated that General n had inilorme tha 
General Harkins had told Don that his comments on 22 October 


were actually contrary to a Presidential directive and added 
that his statements had bgen inadvertent and that he wished 
General Don to know this. - 


Within a few hours, General Harkins informed the Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, "Apparently there 1s a discrepancy 
somewhere along the line." He denied having had any dis- 
cussions on the coup with General Don or having said that his 
statement was inadvertent. General Don had been to see him 
that day, by% General Harkins had told him he would not dis- 
cuss coups. S. 


General Taylor advised General Harkins, "View here is 
that your actions in disengaging from the coup discussions 
were correct and that you should continue to avoid any 
involvement . "%43 
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oo- On the night of 24 October ee 262° met with 
General Don. Don now said that he could not turn over the 
political organization pian to the Ambassador as promised, 
because the coup committee had turned thumbs down on such a 
move for security reasons. The committ > had, however, 

. agreed to show their entire plan, military and political, 

_ to Ambassador Lodge two days before the coup. 
reminded Don that the United States had made no commitment 
to the coup leaders and would. make none until the plans had 
been studied in detail. Don replied that the coup wes 
scheduled to take place not later than 2 November and that 
he would have the plans in Ambassador Lodge's hands two days 
ahead of time. Don told that the generals had 
agreed that the new governm t would be civilian, that it 

would free all noncommunist political prisoners a3 soon as 
possible, that 4¢ would hold honest elections, that it would 
allow complete freedom of religion, and that it would be 
pro-Western, but not a vassal of the Un} fed States. The two 
men egreed to meet again on 28 October. : 


° 


In answer to expressions of concern from Washington, 
Ambassador Lodge took pains to reassure his superiors that 
in his best judgment, the coup committee was genuine and 
functioning. He excused the reluctance of the generals to 
provide details of their plans because of their fear of 
betrayal. He advised against trying tc thwart a coup. 5 


Trouble between General Harkins and Ambassador Lodge 


The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, was concerned over 
certain "troublesome aspects" of the situation in Saigon. 
First of all, there seemed to be a definite lack of communi- 
cation between General Harkins and Ambassador Lodge. In 
addition, the Chairman said, the instructions sent to Saigon 

on US support of a coup were contradictory. Ambassador 
Lodge had been told that the United States would not thwart 
a change or deny assistance to a new regime if it appeared 
capable of doing three things: 1) increasing the effective- 
ness of the war effort; 2) ensuring popular support of the 
war; and 3) improving relations with the United States. 
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General Taylor considered it inconceivable that any coup 
plotters could present advance proof of being able to meet 
these three criteria. He believed that until a new group 

had proved itself by some concrete actions, the United States 
should give it no assurance of support. General Taylor .-- 
thought the guidance to Ambassador Lodge and General Harkins 
should be changed to instruct them to accumulate intelligence 
on coup movements without pursuing contacts and without 
attempting to delve into the strength of the plotters, which 
could only result in US involvement. There would be time 


enough to associate the United States with the plotters after 
they produced some tangible results. 


The Chairman was also critical of the Ambassador's 
reporting of the war. General Taylor believed that where 
purely military matters were involved General Harkins was 
the source from which facts and professional judgment should 
be sought. Ambassador Lodge had stated in his latest weekly 
report that it was not possible to drive around the country- 
side freely and safely to the extent it had been two years 
before. General Taylor said that this contradicted reports 
received from such sources as the British mission, corps 
commanders, and US advisors. Ambassador Lodge also had told 
the President that there had been no mass surrenders by the 
VC. Without defining the term "mass," General Taylor pointed 
out that there had been a favorable change in the VC surrender 
picture with 4871 defectors in the first nine months of 1963 
as compared with 1635 defectors during all of 1962, and 
Lodge's figure of 24,000 VC killed in the past two years was 
also much lower than the US military figure of 38,855. 


- General Taylor proposed a full review of these subjects 
prior to the arrival in Washington of Ambassador Lodge, who 
was scheduled to come short iy after 1 November for consulta- 
tions on the RVN situation. 


After a discussion of the RVN situation at a JCS meeting 
with the Secretary of Defense on 28 October, General Harkins 
was queried on the apparent lack of I a communication 
between himself and Ambassador Lodge. ii 


46. (TS) Draft Memo, CJCS to SecDef, "Current Situation 
in Saigon," 28 Oct 63, OCJCS File, Vietnam Cables (oct 63). 
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General Harkins replied at length on 30 October, stating 
that he had not been consulted properly in the preparation of 
cal “the—reports by Ambassador Lodge, that the Ambassador's esti- 
mate of the military situation in RVN was at complete variance 
with the facts as he saw them, and that he felt any coup would 
be unwise. Recounting the message mix-up and the discrepan- 
cies in reporting, Harkins said os i 


The Ambassador and I are certainly in touch with 

each other but whether the communications between 

us are effective is something else. I will say 

Cabot's methods of operations are entirely 

different from Ambassador Nolting's as far as report- 

ing in the military is concerned. Fritz would always 
» clear messages concerning the military with me or my 

staff prior to dispatche ə « o This is not true 

today. | 


There was, General Harkins said, a basic difference 
between his interpretation and that of Ambassador Lodge on 
the guidance from Washington on coups. Ambassador Lodge 
believed that the two messages he had received constituted 
the guidance. The first stated that the United States should 
‘take no initiative to give covert -encouragement to a coup 
and the second contained the "additional thoughts that he 
United States should not give the impression it was trying to 
thwart a change of government. Harkins believed that only 

2 the first message of instruction applied, that the second was 
merely window dressing. He told General Taylor, "no initia- 
tive should now be taken to give any active covert encourage- 
ment to a coup." He did not think there was any South Viet- 
namese General qualified to take over the GVN. He still 
believed that Diem was the best man for fighting communists, 
"after all," General Harkins said, "rightly or wrongly, we 
have backed Diem for eight long, hard years. To me it seems 
incongruous now to get him down, kick him around, and get 
rid of him. The US has been his mother superior and father 
confessor gince he's been in office, and he's leaned on us 
heavily." General Harkins devoted a second message, 32 few 
hours later, to refuting categorically and point by point 
Ambassador Lodge's pessimistic assessment on the progress of 
the counterinsurgency .49 | 
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Meanwhile, on the morning of 27 October, General Don 
had ntact with Ambassador Lodge, asking him 
if was authorized to speak for him. Lodge 
replied that he was. He also told Don to keep him ayrormes 
of coup progress and to let him see the coup plans. 


In Washington, General Krulak told General Taylor that 
this latest developmefit was 


dramatically important. . . . Lodge has had a face- 
to-face talk with Don (although he himself decried this 
in Saigon 1964 as dangerous and was discouraged from _....- 
doing so in Washington 78161). He now has asked -, 7- 


3 


a2 specifically to see the coup plans, in face of ONET E 


instructions to the contrary (Waspington 78228) - 
And —— speaks for the US. 


: SP ~- Don again on the evening of 28 October. 
Generali Don asserted that the coup committee was also 


us to avoid any US involvement in the coup. When 

old nim that Ambassador Lodge was leaving Saigon 
on 31 October for a brief visit to the United States an 
should see the generals' plans before his departure, Don- 
replied that the plans could now be made available only 


four hours in advance rather than the 48 hours promised 
earlier.-: 


By 30 October the chance of action by the generals with 
or without US approval appeared so imminent that officials 
in Washington believed contingency plans should be prepared. 
Washington authorities still considered that the United States 
could influence the coup committee to delay or call off the 
coup by means short of betraying the committee to Diem. Their’ 
computation of the forces that would be available to the coup 
leaders and those remaining loyal to Diem showed the balance 
to be about equal. They believed that the United States must 
have assurance of a balance of force clearly favorable to the 
coup, since prolonged fighting or defeat of coup forces would 
be disastrous to the_war effort. Ambassador Lodge was 
instructed to have inform General Don that the 
United States did not find that presently revealed plans gave 
a clear prospect of quick results. "We reiterate, burden of . 
proof must be on coup group to show a substantial possibility 
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of quick success; otherwise we should discourage them from 
proceeding since a miscalculation could result in jeopardiz- 
ing US position in Southeast Asia." 


The complexity of the situation and the apparent immin- 
ence of c p action also raised some question of whether 
Ambassado. Lodge should leave on .31 October as he had planned, 
but this decision was left to the Ambassador. He was told to 
discuss the situation fully with General Harkins, "whose 
responsibilities toward any coup are very heavy, especial- 

-ly after you leave." There must be clear and definite 
rangements made before his departure so that General Harkins 

knew exactly what was to be done in a normal 
situation, in continuing coup contacts, and particularily in 
ethe event a coup took place. Deputy Chief of Mission True- 
heart would serve as head of the Country Team in a normal 
situation, but the President wanted it clearly understood 
that with Lodge away, General Harkins should participate in 
all ccup contacts. In the event a coup began, General 
Harkins would become head of the Country Team and the direct 
representative of the President. Trueheart would then serve 
as his political advisor. | 


If a coup started and measures to protect US nationals 
had to be taken, a Marine BLT could be flown in within 24 
hours, and instructions to ready the battalion for such action 
were being sent to CINCPAC.° 


The Ambassador agreed that it was important to get the 
best possible estimate of the chances of a successful coup, 
but disagreed that the United States could, or should, 
attempt to slow down the effort. "If our attempt to thwart 
this coup were successful, which we doubt, it is our firm 
estimate that younger officers, small groups of military, 
would then engage in an abortive action creating cheos ideally 
suited to VC objectives.’ | 


With regard to putting Harkins in control in case of a 
coup, Ambassador Lodge said, "It does not seem sensible to 
have the military in charge of a matter which 1s so profoundly 
political as a change of government. In fact, I would say to 
do this would probably be the end of any -hope for a change of 
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government here." His opposition to putting General Harkins 
in command was impersonal, since General Harkins was a 
splendid general and an old friend, "to whom I would gladly 
entrust anything I have." Ambassador Lodge also recommended 
that if requests came from the coup leaders for funds to buy 
off potential opposition at the last moment, the United 
States should comply. He also believed the United States 
had a residual commitment from the “August episode” to 
evacuate the generals' dependents if the coup failed, and 
should try to do so if circumstances required it. "General 
Harkins," he concluded, "has read this and does not concur. "54 


General Harkins did not indeed concur. He revealed to 
General Taylor on 30 October that he had not known of the 
further contacts with Don or that the coup plans were so,..--- 
advanced. "When I said last week I was out of the coup -_. 
business," Harkins said, "I did not realize I was going to 
be so out of touch." Ambassador Lodge had agreed to keep 


„him informed, General Harkins claimed, but had not done so 


until directed by the latest message from Washington. "I was 
shocked," Harkins said, "because I had not seen any of the 
Saigon 20 series -- Saigon 2040, 2041, etc." 


While he could not comment on the coup plan, to which: 
the United States did not yet have access, he did feel that 
the troop list furnished by Don was misleading. It appeared 
to him that Don had just taken the army roster and run down 
it indicating troops to be used in the coup. "How the 2lst, 
9th, 7th, 23rd and 5th Divisions can lend any immediate © 
support to an effort in Saigon is hard to visualize." -All 
of these divisions were outside the Saigon area and if brought 
in for the coup would give the VC a wonderful opportunity in 
the abandoned areas. But if the coup employed only the 


-local troops, the effort might "be a flop." 


General Harkins said that he had not concurred in 
Ambassador Lodge's latest estimate and recommendations because 
he did not feel the United States should go along with the 
coup until more information was available. He pointed out 
that the prestige of the United States was involved. "I feel 
we should go along with only a sure thing, this, or continue 
to go along with Diem until we have exhausted all pressures. "22 
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The White House advised Ambassador Lodge on 31 October 
that it did not accept his judgment that the United States 
had no power to delay or discourage a coup in RVN. If he 
were convinced the coup was going. to fail, he should take 
every possible step to halt it. If he concluded that there 
was not "clearly a high prospect of success," he should 
communicate his doubts to the coup committee in a way 
calculated to stop them, at least until chances were better. 


On the matter of who would run the show for the United 
States in South Vietnam if a coup took place after Ambassador 
Lodge had departed, the White House spokesman, Mr. McGeorge 
Bundy, left no doubt in Lodge's mind, telling him that in 
such a case the President wanted direction of the country 
team vested in the "most senior officer with experience of 
military decisions, and that officer in our view 1s Harkins." 
He then summarized 


our present standing instructions for US posture ín 

the event of a coup: a) U.S. authorities will reject 
appeals for direct intervention from either side, and 
U.S.-controlled aircraft and other resources will not 
be committed between the battle lines or in support 

of either side, without authorization from Washington; 
b) In event of indecisive contest, U.S. authorities 

may at their discretion agree to perform any acts 
agreeable to both sides, such as removal of key 
personalities or relay of information. In such 
actions, however, U.S. authorities will strenuoualy 
avoid appearance of pressure on either side. It is 

not in the interest of USG to be or appear to be 

either instrument of existing government or instrument 
of coup; c) In the event of imminent or actual failure 
of coup, U.S. authorities may afford asylum in their 
discretion to those to whom there is any express or 
implied obligation of any sort. We believe, however, 
that in such a case it would be in our interest and 
probably in the interest of those seeking asylum 

that they seek protection of other embassies in addition 
to our own. This point should be made strongly if need 
arises; d) But once a coup under responsible leadership 
has begun, and within these restrictions, it. is in the 
interest of the U.S. Government that it snould succeed. 
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The Coup 


On 1 November 1963 the generals struck without warning. 
Within 24 hours they were masters of Saigon and had received 
pledges of support from all major military commanders 
throughout the country. The generais put their plans into 
effect starting shortly after midday on 1 November. At 1345, 
Saigon time, General Don telephoned MACV headquarters and 
told General orkane that the generals were starting their 
coup immediately. 


The military operations by which the generals seized 
control of key areas of Saigon and took the Presidential 
palace under siege were well conceived and smoothly executed. 
Marine and army combat units overcame strong resistance by 
loyal special forces troops and by the palace guard. By 
nightfall there was no longer any doubt of the coup's 
eventual success. All corps and division commanders had 
. declared their full support of the generals! committee and 
coup forces controlled all major communication media in 
Saigon. No fighting or unrest bad been reported anywhere 
in RVN outside the Saigon area. 


Several hours after the revolt erupted, Diem called 
Ambassador Lodge, who had decided not to leave on 31 October. 
Saying that some units had rebelled, Diem wanted to know the 
attitude of the United States. Lodge pleaded ignorance of 
the official US attitude. He praised Diem for his courage 
and great contributions to his country and offered obliquely 
to help him gain safe conduct. Diem hung up after pele ane 
the Ambassador that he would try to reestablish order. 


On the morning of 2 November Diem and Nhu surrendered 
to the generals' committee. Later that same day they died 
under mysterious circumstances. Officials of the generals' 
committee told Ambassador Lodge on 3 November that they had 
been assassinated, but not by order of the generals. No 
positive proof that the generals had ordered the deaths was 
ever uncovered. 
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A New Start 


Fourteen general officers and 10 colonels had comprised 
the generals' committee that overthrew the Diem government. 
With their successful seizure of power, the group adopted 
the more formal title of Revolutionary Military Council. 

The Council eventually reaghed a membership of 40, with an 
Executive Committee of 12. l 


On 4 November, General Big Minh, Chairman of the 
Revolutionary Military Council, announced formation of a 
Provisional Government, headed by former Vice President Tho. 
Executive and legislative authority would be retained by the 
Council, which would delegate this authority to the Pro- 
visional Government with the exception of matters pertaining 
t& the national budget, taxes, national defense, and 
security. Of the 15 members of the Cabinet of the new 
government, four were military men. Most of the civilian 
members of the government appeared to US observers to be 
long-time, competent, and generally apolitical civil servants. 
The United States Erans ea the new government formal recog- 
nition on 5 November .02 


The first concern of US military leaders after the 
change in government was, of course, continued and effective 
prosecution of the war against the VC. On 2 November 
General Harkins noted that the RVNAF had displayed remarkable 
cohesion in the coup and expressed the hope that such 
unanimity would continue. He said that the "line-up" of the 
provisional government "looks good for a starter." Although 
some of the ministerial posts had been assumed by the 
generals, COMUSMACV said that he would push hard to get them 
to relinquish these posts as they had earlier promised. 

"The big job, and the entire interest of my people and me, 
is to get the new team at on the VC immediately. We 
buckle down to this at once."63 . 
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On 3 November General Harkins notified General Taylor 
that he intended to press the new government to make such 
specific improvements as: 1) establishment of a direct 
chain of command; 2) subordination of province chiefs to 
corps and division commanders in military matters; 3) 
emphasis on training of units, including hamlet militia; 

4) operational use of general reserves; 5) operational use 
of special forces under the JGS and corps commanders; 

better use of military engineers; 7) better use of boat 
companies in the delta; 8) lifting of restrictions on air- 
craft armament; 9) increased tempo of operations with em- 
phasis on those with the best chance of success; + freeing 
ARVN elements from static agcurivy missions; and 11) reduc- 
tion of isolated outposts. 


vt On 2 November Ambassador Lodge had been authorized to 
inform the generals that the United States was prepared to 
resume the full Commodities Import Program and support 
under PL 480 in order to prevent disruption of the war 

-effort and economy and to avoid hardships on the population. 
The United States would also proceed with other projects 
that had been suspended unger Diem, such as the Saigon 
water and power projects.05 


On 6 November Ambassador Lodge submitted a report, 
saying that the prospects of victory over the VC were now 
much improved, "provided the Generals stay united." He 
passed on the observations of the British advisor, Mr. 
Thompson, who now felt that the war could be considerably 
shortened as compared with the period he had estimated 
during the Diem regime. General Harkins, Lodge added, 
concurred. Both Ambassador Lodge and General Harkins were 
‘optimistic that General Minh meant what he said when he 
promised a stepped-up campaign against the VC. Although 
the acceleration was not yet evident, the new government 
appeared to have the full and cheerful support of the 
people of the. RVN. 


Msg, MACV 2081 to CJCS, 3 Nov 63. | 
65. (S) Msg, State 700 to Saigon, 2 Nov 63. = 
66. (TS) Msg, Saigon 949 to State, 6 Nov 63. 
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Status of the Counterinsurgency 


The fight against the VC had been overshadowed during 
the summer and fall of 1963 by the struggle for power with- 
in the GVN, but it had not been neglected. In terms of 
numbers, the RVN now had assembled a force of formidable 
proportions. A report presented to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 21 September 1963 credited the RVN with having 
469,460 men under arms. This did not include the thousands 
of hamlet militia supporting the strategic hamlet program. 
Within the RVNAF, the Army had 198,100 men and officers, 
the Air Force 8,200, the Navy 6,400, and the Marines 5,600. 
The Civil Guard had an actual strength of 84,300 men, of 
which 43,300 had been trained. The Self Defense Corps 
totalled 102,800 members; 80,200 of these, organized into 
2,186 platoons, had been trained. A total of 64,160 
members of the CIDG had been trained. 


The United States had a substantial investment in its 
own military personnel located in RVN by September 1963. 
The total number of US men and officers had reached 16,458, 
with the Army contributing 10,795, the Air Force 4,444, the 
Navy 668, and the Marines 551. Of these, 3,524 were with 
the US MAAG, 4OO with MACV, 7,527 with the US Army Support 
Group, and 3,960 with the 2d Air Dtvision.67 


Before the Buddhist troubles and the coup, on 8 March 
1963, the Secretary of State had described the struggle 
against the VC as "turning an important corner” and con- 
cluded that Ssaigon's forces "clearly have the initiative 
in most areas of the country." In a speech on 22 April, 
he had said that the strategic hamlet program was producing 
“excellent results . . . morale in the countryside has 
begun to rise," and the Viet Cong looked "less and less 
like winners." 


The Buddhist rising against Diem's government in May 
1°63 shattered this official optimism. Nevertheless, for 
a time the counterinsurgency program had continued to go 
well. In April 1963, on the first anniversary of the 
official initiation of the strategic hamlet program, Presi- 
dent Diem had announced an amnesty program for defectors 


67. (S-GP I) Rpt, "Trends in the Counterinsurgency 


Effort in South Vietnam," 21 Sep 63, JMF 9155.3/3360 
(li May 63) sec 2A. 
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from the VC. The program had long been urged on him by US 
authorities. Under Chieu Hoi, or "Return to Cooperate," 

the GVN offered to receive back into the fold all those 

who had cooperated or fought with the Viet Cong and to 

allow them full participation in all the current welfare 
programs. It stressed the opportunity to join the GVN 

fight against red colonialism rather than the previous white 
colonialism. Unprecedented numbers of Viet Cong reportedly 
surrendered under the program during the sypmer of 1963, 
despite the political troubles of the GVN. 


After the coup, US military authorities claimed that the 
struggle for political control of the GVN had not had a 
major effect on military activity, although they conceded 
that "military indicators for September, October and Novem- 
ber showed a 'mođerate lull in intensity of operations. '" 

By mid-November these indicators were showing that opera- 
tions had regained the tempo of mid-summer. 


ve activity against the RVN accelerated after the coup. 
It took a few days for the word to spread among the VC 
units, but by 11 November a flurry of VC activity had 
developed against the new government and its forces. This 
activity "trended heavily to harassment, propaganda and 
other relatively uncoordinated forms." The accelerated 
rate of VC activity dropped off sharply within several 
days and indicated that the enemy did not nave the staying 
power for a sustained campaign at that level.09 


The 20 November Honolulu Conference 


A special meeting of US authorities responsible for 
national policy toward South Vietnam took place at CINCPAC 
headquarters on 20 November. The conferees included the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, the Director of AID, the 


68. (S-GP 4) J-3 Briefing Sheet, "South Vietnam Opera- 
‘tCions-Intelligence Summary for the Secretary of Defense- 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Meeting 29 Apr 63-Project Headway," 
27 Apr 63, JMF 9155 .3/3/2200 (7 Jan 63. 

69. (S) Rpt, "Highlights of the Military Situation," 
OCJCS File Nov 63, Vietnam Black Book for Meeting in 
Honolulu, 20 Nov 63, Tab 2. 
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Director of Central Intelligence, the US Ambassador to 
South Vietnam, CINCPAC, COMUSMACV, and the Director of 
the Joint Staff. 


The conferees met for a "full scale review of the 
situation in South Vietnam." In a statement issued after 
the conference, they reported:. "In general, information 
received at the conference indicates an encouraging out- 
look for the principal objective of joint U.S.-Vietnamese 
policy in South Vietnam - the successful prosecution of 
the war against the Viet Cong communists.’ They also 
announced that the first contingent of 300 US troops would 
leave South Vietnam on 3 December. The rest of the 1,000 
planned to be withdrawn would leave by the end of the 
year. 


Ambassador Lodge reported at the meeting that he was 
optimistic about. the progress of the counterinsurgency 
under the new GVN. He was aware of the "political fra- 
gility" of the new government, but he was very encouraged 
by the way in which the leaders of the military junta were 
turning their attention to the requirements of the people. 
Among their immediate interests and efforts were improve- 
ments in the strategic hamlet program, reduction of forced 
labor, elimination of arbitrary arrest, and enlistment of 
the support of the Hoa Hao and Cao Dai religious sects, 
and of the Buddhists, who were by now a well-organized 
political force. 


General Harkins was also optimistic, although statis- 
tics seemed to indicate a favorable picture for the VC. 
This was not necessarily so since statistics in counter- 
insurgency were “subject to great discount." General 
Harkins predicted that the new government would further 
shift military emphasis to the delta and would bring the 
overall strategy into line with US recommendations. He 
said, however, that the strategic hamlet program was 
lugging badly, primarily because province and district 
chiefs were either not sufficiently confident of the 
militia to give them weapons or "reluctant to a point of 
excessive conservatism.” 


Mr. Trueheart considered the strategic hamlet pro- 
gram basically sound, although it had been overextended 
in the delta. The program was also a victim of poor 
reporting, inadequate coordination, and inadequate security 
at the hamlet level. With the new government giving 
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evidence of doing away with forced labor and putting more 
effort into caring for the people, Mr. Trueheart was opti- 
mistic that there would be much improvement in the strategic 


hamlet program. 


Economic problems were considered extensively at the 
meeting--there was a serious piaster deficit in the South 
Vietnamese budget that might hamper the war effort unless 
diminished in some way. The Secretary of Defense felt 
strongly that the economic situation was by far the most 
serious of all the counterinsurgency problems. It was too 
much to ask the inexperienced GVN leaders to face an eco- 
nomic crisis along with a military crisis. The problem was 
not to get more troops but to get more cash to finance the 
climactic year of the counterinsurgency campaign. He 

` summarized the situation as he saw it: 


South Vietnam is under tremendous pressure from the 
vc. The vC are as numerous today as they were a year 
or two years ago. The surrounding area is weaker, 
The Cambodian situation is potentially very serious 
to the RVN. The input of arms from Cambodia before 
the recent developments was very worrisome in the 
Delta. The Generals head a very fragile government. - 
The United States should not try to cut the corners 
too fine. We must be prepared to devote enough 
resources to this job of winning the war to be. cer- 
tain of accomplishing it instead of just hoping to 
accomplish it. 


As far as the FY 1964 MAP was concerned, Secretary McNamara 
said "he wanted to move ahead with the war effort as fast 
as possible, spend whatever is necessary to win it, but at 
the same time to refine the program so as to avoid spending 
as much as the $187.5 million" indicated in the current 
proposal. He wanted the figure as close as possible to the 
#4. Suggested Department of Defense ceiling of $175.5 million. 


The conferees also considered ways of retaliating against 
‘ North Vietnam for the continuing infiltration of men and 

' supplies to the South. Such action had been propos@g by the 
sam that sited South Vietnam in January 196% 55 


# 
. 


“ne eam had recommended that the Unitec z 
authorize COMUSMACV "to build up a much stronger unconven- 
tional warfare capability in the Vietnamese military," and 
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_. then direct it in "a program of sabotage, destruction, 

propaganda and subversive missions against North Vietnam." 
- The United States could thus put pressure on NVN without 
taking any or action. Also, the retaliato campaign 
‘would become erful milita 


Various studies had been made but no action was taken 
until the 6 May 1963 Honolulu Conference, when CINCPAC 
presented a plan for overt US military operations in North 
Vietnam, CINCPAC OPLAN 33-62. This was a unilateral US 
plan that ineluded provision for strikes against specific 
targets by US aircraft. The Secretary of Defense had de- 
cided against the plan but had directed that the question 
be studied further. On 23 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
directed CINCPAC to prepare detailed plans for RVN military 

m hit-and-run operations in North Vietnam that could not be 
attributed to the United States but that would be conducted 
with US military material, training, and advisory assistance. 


-CINCPAC had then submitted his OPLAN 34-63 to meet this 
requirement. Under this plan, the United States would help 
the GVN engage in covert psychological operations against 
NVN and carry out covert military hit-and-run attacks to 
destroy selected targets in North Vietnam in order to in- 

' crease substantially the cost to NVN of its involvement in 
subversion and insurgency in RVN and Laos. On 9 September 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had approved the CINCPAC plan 
for unilateral US planning and on 12 September informed 
the Secretary of Defense of the concept and features of 
the plan. They pointed out that further planning could not 
be undertaken effectively until RVN accepted the US concept. 
They had asked the Secretary to secure the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State, and a similar concurrence from the 
GVN. 


At the 20 November Honoluiu Conference, it was directed 
that "an optimum 12 months program for intensified opera- 
sions against North Vietnam, in-:luding abotage, propaganda 
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incursions, intelligence and commando hit-and-run raids ee 

be developed by COMUSMACV ' This plan would: ~ -~- 
1) use RVN military and paramilitary resources fully sup- 

ported by the United States; 2) show clearly what could be 
done with the means presently available and specify what 
additional means would be needed to carry out the opt imum 
program; 3) consider that there would be no policy restric- 
tions other than "“non-attributability" to the United States; 
and 4) provide for actions of graduated intensity, ranging 
from low level activity of the type currently being taken 

to large hit-and-run commando operations. When the conferees 
were informed that the commando raid planning was already 


under way by COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, they directed that this 
program be rev owed O e n for covert 
operations on a 12-mon program basis. | 


With regard to Laos the conferees decided to present 
two matters for "high level d ton," These 
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establishment of a zone e ng up to 
kilometers into Laos from the border, in which operat jens... 
could be conducted without Washington-level concurrence. 
President Kennedy was assassinated on 22 November 1963, 
before the conferees could submit their conclusions and pro- 
posals to him. One of the first actions of President 
Johnson, in NSAM 273 on 26 November, was to authorize further 
planning for possible increased activity against North Vietnam. 
Thus on 22 November 1963 US support of the war in Viet- 
nam had reached another decision point. The fall of Diem 
and the smooth beginning of a new government had eased the 
frustration that most US officials felt about persuading the 
GVN to act on US advice. There was a newly hopeful note that 
all that was now needed was vigorous application of available 
resources. US officials continued to plan on the complete 
withdrawal of US support units by the end of 1965. There was 
also recognition, however, that some very difficult problems 
remained. In particular, the officials who met in Honolulu on 
20 November believed that the time had come to take more 
direct action against North Vietnam. This was perhaps the 


most important policy question pending as the new US President 
took over. | 


5. (S-GP 3 Records of Special Meeting on RVN, 20 Nov. 
63, JMF 9155.3/5410 (22 Nov 63) sec 1l and 2. (TS) OCJCS 


File, Black Book for Meeting in Honolulu. 
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THE FIRST MONTHS OF THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 


1964: A New Year Begins 


On the last day of 1963 President Lyndon B. Johnson sent 
a letter to General Duong Van Minh, Chairman of the Military 
Revolutionary Council of the Republic of Vietnam, which 
publicly reaffirmed the US commitment: 


This new year provides a fitting opportunity 

2 for me to pledge on behalf of the American Govern- 
ment and people a renewed partnership with your 
government and people in your brave struggle for 
freedom. The United States will continue to fur- 
nish you and your people with the fullest measure 
of support in this bitter fight. We shall main- 
tain in Viet-Nam American personnel and material 
as needed to assit you in achieving victory. 


Our aims are, I know, identical with yours: 
to enable your government to protect its people 
from the acts of tcorror perpetrated by Communist 
insurgents from the north. As the forces of 
your government become increasingly capable of 
dealing with this aggression, American military 


personnel in South Vietnam can:be progressively: 
withdrawn. | 


The United States Government. shares the view 
of your government that ‘neutralization! of South 
Viet-Nam is unacceptable. As long as the Com- 
munist regime in North Viet-Nam persists in its 
aggressive policy, neutralization of South Viet-Nam 
would only be another name for a Communist take- 
over. Peace will return to your country just as 

' 800n as the authorities in Hanoi cease and desist 
from their terrorist aggression. 


l. Dept of State Bulletin, L (27 Jan 64), p. 122. 


TOP_SEGRET | 


By his firm rejection of neutralization the President | 
sounded a theme of US policy that was to be heard frequently 

during 1964. His own pronouncements on the matter were 

reinforced by Secreta of Defense McNamara, in a major 
speech on 26 March 1964, and by the repeated statements of | 
Secretary of State Rusk throughout the year. The US oppo- 

sition to any move -toward neutralization was based, above 
all, on the reason President Johnson had given. Washington 
officials were convinced that a genuinely neutral Republic 
of Vietnam--or the goal they cited more frequently: a 
return to full observance of the terms of the Geneva Agree- 
ments of 1954 regarding Vietnam and the Geneva Accords of 
1962 concerning Laos--would be possible only after defeat 
of the Viet Cong and cessation of the North Vietnamese l 
support of the VC insurgency. 


ew .... =: ng 

Two further reasons for the US attitude were not dwelt 
on in the public statements. The first was simply that at 
no time during 1964 was there a generally accepted assessment 
that the US and GVN programs were succeeding and that the RVN 
forces were clearly on their way to gaining the upper hand in 
the struggle. These were not the conditions under which the 
United States would wish to enter into any negotiations to- 
ward a general settlement. 3 | i 


The second and related reason was grounded in the chronic 
governmental instability that followed the overthrow of the 
Diem regime in November 1963. The seizure of power by the RVN 
Generals, whatever promise 4t held of a fresh start and a 
reinvigoration of the counterinsurgency effort, had swept away 
the existing constitutional system. Thereafter, throughout 
1964 and for some months beyond, the public life of South: 
Vietnam presentéd a scene of continuing turmoil and insta- 
bility. A succession of governments rose to power, each 
arbitrarily proclaimed by a leader or faction that thereafter 
sought to legitimatize its rule. Among the groups vying for 
control of the government the military establishment disposed 
of the greatest strength, but jealousies and factionalism 
within its ranks added to the continuing political ferment. 
None of the successive leaders and governments inspired 
enthusiasm among the South Vietnamese population. 


The establishment of a reasonably stable government in 
South Vietnam was the central concern of US officials through- 
out 1964. Only such a government could be expected to 
advance the pacification program and otherwise make effective 
use of the advice and assistance the United States was eager 
cso give. As the conviction grew that cessation of North 
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Vietnam's support of the insurgency would require stronger 
actions, involving active participation by-—the- United-States,— 
assurance that an effective and _firmly based government was 
in place in South Vietnam became even more important. It 

was in this connection that the need for stability became an 
additional argument against serious consideration of the 
neutralization course, or of entering into any negotiations 
that might lead in that direction. American officials fore- 
saw that if South Vietnam's leaders became aware that the 
United States was contemplating even exploratory negotiations 
with Hanoi, the knowledge would have such a demoralizing 
effect as to topple the shaky government in Saigon and . 
possibly bring to power a regime that was itself committed to 
neutralization and US withdrawal. 


At the moment when he received President Johnson's 
letter of New Year's greeting, General Minh had been in power 
scarcely two months. So far the record of the Generals who 
comprised the Military Revolutionary Council (MRC) under 
Minh's leadership had not been impressive. Their performance 
suffered from lack of political and administrative experience, 
and there were signs of disunity, distrust, and a curious 
inertia among some members of the government. In an early 
assessment Ambassador Lodge had called the Generals “ablé men 
who will do big things once they get started," but it is 
apparent that he was speaking Ope STANY rather than from firm 
conviction.2: 


General Krulak spoke more candidly of the weaknesses in 
the new government. ‘Operations of the governmental 
mechanism--far from Satisfactory before the coup--have 
decelerated greatly," SACSA reported on 21 December 1963. The 
junta, although composed of competent military leaders, was 
now preoccupied with politics, a field in which it was far 
less qualified. As a result RVN military leaders slighted 
their primary task--fighting the war. General Krulak judged 
the civilian element of the GVN to be of marginal quality and 
unprepared to handle complex administration. Provincial 
officials were unsure of their authority, of their obligation: 


and of their. tenure.3 The same was true throughout the mili- 
tary command. . 


2. Msg, Saigon 1173 to Staca T Dec 63. 
3. (TS) Memo, SACSA to CJCS, 21 Dec 63, OGJCS File, . 
Trip Reports. 
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_ _— To General Harkins the period of setback and uncertainty 


appeared to be ending by mid-January. "The war--the control 
of the counterinsurgency at least--is here for the winning," 
he wrote General Taylor. "All that has to be done is to go 
after it. We have lost seven months and it will probably be 
another before all the dust of many changes is settled. In 
the meantime I still feel the GVN can meet the time schedule 
you and Secretary McNamara: laid down in October; of course 
taking into account the new starting date." 


On 23 January Ambassador. Lodge and General Harkins 
accompanied the top leadership of the GVN, Generals Minh, 
Don, Kim and Dinh,. on a helicopter tour of RVN, visiting 
several provinces and observing the new administration in 
action. Lodge reported in fairly sanguine terms to Washington 


on yN- efforts to reach the people and to prosecute the counter- 
insurgency. He even ventured the opinion that the struggle against 


the Viet Cong was now turning in favor of the government. He 
was most impressed with General Minh's efforts to win over the 
people and to make himself a popular leader. Of Minh, Lodge 
concluded, "He is also pushing a sound plan, political and 
military, with determination and ability, and so far seems to 
have kept his own crowd together on a cordial basis."5 


The Khanh Coup, 30 January 1964 


Not all of Minh's crowd was "together on a cordial basis." 
On 28 January, Major General Ngyyen Khanh, commander of the 
I Corps, told the senior MAAG advisor at his headquarters, 
Colonel Jasper Wilson, USA, that he had learned from sources 
4n France that another coup would be attempted, possibly within 
three days, by a clique of pro-French Generals. Once the coup 
was under way there would be a call for neutralization of South 
Vietnam. Khanh asserted that the plotters were already in 
touch with General Nguyen Van Hinh, Torner chief of staff of 
the RVNAF who had been ousted in 1954. 


. (S) Msg, MAC O144 to CICS, 16 Jan 64. 
5. (S) Msg, Saigon to State 1374, 23 Jan 64. 
6. (S) SACSA Briefing Sheet for JCS, "Coup d'Etat in 
Republic of Vietnam," 30 Jan 64, OCJCS File- O. 
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Colonel Wilson informed General Harkins, at Khanh's ~=~~ — 
urging, of the latter's charges that some of the officers 
| then in power (he named no names) were talking out of both 
7 sides of their mouths. In public they favored all-out war 
against the. Viet Cong but in private they were talking neutral- 
| ism, which Khanh vehemently opposed. He asked for assurance 
B that the US Government would back a counter-coup and would 
oppose neutralism. General Harkins instructed Colonel 
p Wilson to tell Khanh that it was hard for him to believe 
the charges of neutralism among members of the MRC. The 
United States was on record as rejecting neutralization, but 
it was also opposed to any unnecessary coup or counter-coup. 
Colonel Wilson was to seek more Specific information from 
Khanh, after alterting the Ambassador to what had taken place./ 
Bee ope g ‘Subsequently Ambassador Lodge reported to Washington 
| that Khanh was "profoundly disturbed" by signs of a strong 
move toward neutralism in the MRC and felt that if it were 
not vigorously crushed "it might succeed because of war 
| ” weariness among the Vietnamese." When pressed for more infor- 
mation on who was involved in the coup plotting, Khanh had 
identified Generals Don, Kim, and Xuan as being "rabidly pro- 
| French" and dealing with French agents. General Dinh Was _ 
involved too, as one who "would go along for the money." 


es Khanh wanted US assurance that his family, then living 
I in Da Nang, would be gotten out of the country if necessary, 
and the Ambassador promised to have @ plane ready. Khanh 
@lso asked that Colonel Wilson be his exclusive liaison man 
| and maintain radio contact with him at all times. 


| _ Ambassador Lodge told Washington on 29 January, “My 
| assessment is that General Khanh is considéred to be the most 
E capable general in Viet Nam, that he controls the I and II 
Corps, which is the most orderly part of Viet Nam; and that 
in addition to being a capable soldier he has the reputation 
| of being politically perspicacious." Nevertheless, Lodge 
could not quite believe the charges against Don and Kim, 
which went against his "deepest instincts," and he had not 
informed the GVN leadership of deok. ag activities. General 
Harkins agreed with his assessment. 


Msg, MAC 0325 to CJCS, 30 Jan 64. 
8. (S) Mag, Saigon 1431 to State, 29 Jan 64, . 
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At about 0215 30 January, General Khanh informed Colonel 
Wilson that he, together with General Phat, CG 7th Division, 
and General Khiem, CG III Corps, would move against the GVN 
at O400 that morning to “secure changes in the MRC." Wilson 
was to be picked up at 0315 and taken to the command post 
from which Khanh would direct the coup. Lodge and Harkins 
were both informed immediately, and the Ambassador sent word 
to Washington at once.9 


True to his word, Generai Khanh, supported by Generals 
Khiem and Phat, at about O400 30 January took over JGS head- 
quarters, deployed men and armor into downtown Saigon, and 
detained or placed under immediate house arrest Generals 
Minh, Don, Kim, Dinh, and Xuan, as well as Prime Minister Tho. 
The coup was carried off quickly and without bloodshed. It 
was done so quietly that the majority of Saigon's population 
had no inkling of events until the afternoon newspapers 
appeared. Other RVN Generals who associated themselves with 
the coup were Generals Thieu, Mau, Co, and Tri.1 


Colonel Wilson; who.stayed at the command post during 
the entire active period of the coup, took no part other than 
to observe the actions of Khanh and his staff and to advise 
Khanh, on the Ambassador's orders, that he should make every 
effort to avoid bloodshed. The atmosphere in the JGS 
compound was described by one observer as “like an election 
headquarters after a victory. 


At 1100 on the morning of the coup Ambassador Lodge 
called on General Khanh, seeking information about his plans, 
his attitude toward the counterinsurgency, and the fate of 
the captured Generals. Khanh had offered General Minh an 
opportunity to join the coup and remain as head of state, but 
Minh had demanded the release of the other four Generals as a 
condition for doing so. Khanh sought no more than the 
removal of these men from the government, but he feared that 
they might provide a rallying point. for students and other 
Gissident groups if allowed to go free. 


. (S) Msg, Saigon 1432 to State, 30 Jan 64; (S) Msg, 
MAC 0325 to CJCS, 30 Jan 64. 
10. a Msg, Saigon 1445 to State, 30 Jan 64. 
11. (S) SACSA Briefing Sheet for JCS, "Coup d'Etat in 
Republic of Vietnam," 30 Jan 64, w/Tab A "Coup Chronology," 
OCJCS File O. 
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The new government head was anxious for early. US recog= ~~ 
nition and support. During his discussion with the 
Ambassador, Khanh promised that he would prosecute the war 
against the Viet Cong vigorously and without delay. He 
intended to take a closer look at the strategic hamlet situ- 
ation, keeping the good ones and eliminating the bad ones. 
He told Lodge that he was trying to get a good team around 
him, but that he recognized his own shortcomings. He knew 
nothing about politics, economics, or foreign policy, and he 
was going to depend heavily on the Ambassador for advice. 
Lodge reported these conversations to Washington, saying that 
Khanh was "a coo], clearheaded, realistic planner who has been ab] 
to bring about order in much of the areas which he has com- 
manded. He hopes to do the same in the rest of the country. 
Hë looks tough, ruthless, and far sighted,"1l2 


Later that afternoon, Radio Saigon announced the dis- 
solution of the Executive Committee of the MRC in a decla- 
ration signed by a majority of the Vietnamese Generals and 
Colonels, including all Corps Commanders. General Khanh 
followed this with a declaration stating that his action had 
been taken because the government had shown itself incapable 
of bringing about promised changes in the social, economic, 
and political life of the country, thus disappointing the 
hopes and sacrifices of the people and the Army. He blamed 
this failure on a number of individuals who, mindful only of 
their own interests, had allied themselves with the coloni- 
alists in advocating a neutralist solution, "thereby paving 
the way for the communists to enslave our people." He ended 
with a pledge that the Army was determined to unite the 
people and to bring about real security, happiness, and 
democratic freedom in final victory.13 _ 


Thus General Khnanh's takeover of the government on 30 
January 1964 had been accomplished with some forewarning to 
US officials and under their immediate observation, but with- 
out any positive exercise of US influence. Among the 
earliest instructions sent to Ambassador Lodge was the State 
Department's admonition to make it very clear through his 
actios that the nah ee States had nothing to do with 
staging the coup.14 On the question of recognition, the 


: 8g, Saigon 1443 to State, 30 Jan 64. 
= 13. (C) Msg, Saigon 1446 to State, 30 Jan 64. 
-14. (S) Msg, State 1149 to Saigon, 29 Jan 64. 
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United States had the option of extending formal recognition 


or of handling matters as a simple continuation of normal 
relations with a governmer:t whose head of state had changed. 
There was precedent for t:.e latter course in the instances 

of Pakistan in 1958 and Turkey in 1960, and the State Depart- 
ment chose to follow it, in part to avoid possible difficui- 
ties in obtaining acts of recognition from other nations.15 


Ambassador Lodge informed Khanh of this view and he 
accepted it. Lodge then urged upon Khanh the strongest 
effort to defeat the Viet Cong. He warned against any delay 
for "so-called. ‘reorganization'" and said it was vital that 
commanders and province chiefs be driven ahead, if necessary 
by a few well-placed "kicks in the rear end." The entire 
tcounterinsurgency effort--military, political, psychological, 
economic, and social--must roll forward.l 


Instructions from Washington along this very line arrived 


shortly. Remembering the uncertainty and neglect of military 


operations that had followed on the first coup in November, US 
officials feared a similar setback in the counterinsurgency as 
a result cf the Khanh coup. Accordingly the Ambassador was 
directed "to state to Khanh that there must be no opportunity. 
for: the Viet Cong -o benefit from the events of the past few 
days--it is essential that he and his Government demonstrate 
to the people of South Viet Nam, the people of she United 
States and the people of the world their unity and strength." 
To do this, the tempo of military operations against the Viet 
Cong must be increased, "visibly" and at once. Lodge was told 
that the President wanted to be able to announce at his press 
conference on the next day, 1 February, that Khanh had 
informed him that he had instructed the Corps commanders to 
step up the pace of military operations immediately.17 


The Ambassador was able to give this assurance. At the 
press conference, after referring to "the new and friendly 
leaders" of South Vietnam, the President read aloud a letter 
to General Khanh that applauded his determination to take 
vigorous action and pledged that the United States would con- 
“inue to provide assistance "to help you to carry the war to 


Sg, State 1154 to Saigon, 30 Jan 64, 
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the enemy and to increase the confidence of the Vietnamese 
people in their government. ' 


Thus was launched the new government headed by General 
Khanh, the first of the succession that was to emerge from 
the political turmoii of South Vietnam during 1964. Judged 
against the record that later unfolded, the Khanh govern- 
ment was unusual in one respect: it remained in power for 
more than six months. 


The French Attitude and Other International Aspects 


General Khanh's outspoken distrust of French motives and 
intentions was understandable, and in some respects well- 


“founded. The influence of the former rulers of Indochina 


upon thought and events within South Vietnam had not entirely 
disappeared with the collapse of French military power and 
authority in the area. French business and professional men, 
French institutions, and French capital still remained in RVN. 
French culture and customs were part of the fabric of daily 
Vietnamese life. Nonetheless, resentment against their for- 
mer governors had generated a substantial level of anti-French 
sentiment within the country. On the other hand, the United 
States had been concerned for some time over the course of 
French policy, which seemed calculated to undermine US efforts 
to establish a stable government and situation in RVN. 


The official French approach to the problems of Southeast 
Asia appeared to be based on the following beliefs: 1) the 
West could not in the long run maintain pro-Western regimes 
in Southeast Asia, so distant from main Western power centers 
and so near to Communist China; 2) the neutralization solution 
that France had long advocated for Laos, whatever its risks 
and drawbacks, offered the only hope of keeping Southeast 
Asian countries from falling under Chinese control altogether; 


SE, Saigon 1464 to State, l Feb 64. Public 
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3) the withdrawal of the dominant American presence from 
Southeast Asia--which would be the price the West would have 
to pay for neutralization--would allow greater scope for 
France to play a special role there as the country that 
would do what could be done on behalf of the West, but whose 
modest presence would not be considered provocative to 
Chinese Communist power.19 


President de Gaulle had issued a declaration on 29 
August 1963 whose rather lofty phrases stood as the princi- 
pal public statement of French policy. After claiming for 
France a special knowledge and understanding of the Vietnam- 
ese people, it sketched de Gaulle's aspirations for the 
future of South Vietnam as a country working out its destiny 
in complete independence from all foreign influence, in 
imsernal peace and unity, and in concord with its neighbors. 
"Naturally it is for the people, and for them alone, to 
choose the means by which to succeed in this, but any national 
effort undertaken in Vietnam to this end would find France 
ready, to the limit of its possibilities, to organize a 
cordial cooperation with this country. "20 


Lesser French officials, when queried regarding the 
practical intent of the General's statement, Sought to pass 
it off as a broad declaration of objectives that might be 
implemented in the long-term future. Nevertheless, it could 
be read as an open invitation to any South Vietnamese faction 
attracted to the neutralist course to look to France for 
understanding and support. It fired speculation that the 
French might already be covertly engaged in intrigue with 
Hanoi and disaffacted elements of. the Diem regime, including 
Ngo Ding Nhu, to neutralize the South at once and possibly 
to unify it with the communist North. De Gaulle's statement 
offered to the Vietnamese leaders and people an alternative 
policy to continuing the war and the acceptance of US 
assistance. | | 


At the time of the overthrow of the Diem government in 
November 1903, President de Gaulle informed US Ambassador 
Charles Bohlen that ne had never supported the Diem regime 


. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) Research Memorandum, REIT-16, 11 Feb 
64, Dept of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
"De Gaulle and Viet Nam,” OCJCS Pile, Black Note Book, "South 
Vietnam Conference-March 1964-Vol II" sec 6, Tab A; hereafter 
cited as REU l6, Dept of State. 
20. Izid. $- 
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because it had not shown the "proper" attitude toward the | 
French interest in South Vietnam's problems. ‘While nog” 
regretting Diem's removal, he foresaw no ultimate victory 
for the successor government. De Gaulle predicted that 

the new military regime would intensify the war effort and 
press the United States for increased assistance but would 
eventually be rejected by a people wearied of the exertions 
it demanded of them.2l 


in the new year President de Gaulle took new initiatives. 
On 27 Janury 1964 he extended French recognition to the 
government of Communist China--the first such act by a major 
power since the beginning of the Korean War in 1950. Ata 
press conference four days later he again advocated neutral- 
_ization, declaring that "it is inconceivable to conclude a 
-treaty of neutrality concerning the states of Southeast Asia, 
to which France lends special and cordial attention, without 
China being part of it." He spoke of a neutrality that would 
be accepted by the states it encompassed and guaranteed by 
international agreement, excluding both support by one state 
of armed action within another and "the many forms of outside 
intervention." Neutralization along these lines, de Gaulle 
said, "appears the only solution compatible with a peaceful 
life and progress for these people,."22 : 


President Johnson promptly rejected this rather amorphous 
proposal, at his press conference on 1 February. A New York 
Times editorial on the same day, however, found de Gaulle's 
Suggestions “neither new, radical nor unthinkable" and called 
on Washington officials to "welcome rather than resent" the 
French leader‘s interest in the Vietnamese problem--a view 
later indorsed by Senator Mike Mansfield.23 In urging that 
the proposal be pursued, these outside commentators perhaps 
underestimated the difficulty of getting the General to 
reduce one of his grand schemes to specific terms. Also, 
their thought probably did not extend to the aspect that was 
worrying Ambassador Lodge in Saigon. Later in the month he 
advised President Johnson that de Gaulle's pronouncements on 
neutralization were naving an unfavorable effect on the will 
to win of RVN government officials and the politically con- 
scious elements of the population. Thinking about the 
prospects for neutralization did not make for bravery and hard 


: Sg, Paris 2223 to State, 5 Nov 63. 
22. R REU 16, Dept of State. 
23. Public Papers, Johnson, 1963-1964, vol. I, pp. 257, 
259. NY Times, € LF 22; 20 Feb Ot, T. 
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fighting. Moreover, Lodge reported, General Khanh was con- 
vinced that French agents were conspiring with VC terrorists 
and had even supplied them with explosives. The Ambassador 
suggested that the President make a direct approach to the 
French leader with the intent of inducing him to state 
publicly that his remarks about neutralism defined a long- 
term goal and "were not meant to apply to the present time. "24 


President Johnson did not send the suggested message, but 
he assured Lodge that Secretary Rusk and Ambassador Bohlen had 
sought repeatedly to impress upon French officials the danger 
and futility of empty talk about the neutralization of South 
Vietnam.©5 A query went to the Embassy in Paris, nevertheless. 
Replying on 26 February, Ambassador Bohlen stated his con- 
viction that any approach to de Gaulle at that time would 
elicit no more. than a repetition of his previous statements, 
with no increase in concrete details. Furthermore, such an 
approach would give de Gaulle the satisfaction of knowing 
that his attempt to reassert a certain psychological influence 
in Southeast Asia was succeeding and that he had forced the 
United States to appeal to him. "I should be very loath to 
make any such request of Gener? de Gaulle as matters now 
stand," Bohlen concluded. | 


Five weeks later, for a somewhat different purpose, 
Ambassador Bohlen did call on President de Gaulle and ask him 
to make a clarifying statement of his position on South 
Vietnam. De Gaulle refused. In advising Ambassador Lodge of 
this "intransigent but not. unexpected de Gaulle reaction," 
Secretary Rusk observed that by simply standing on his broad 
prescription for "neutralization now," de Gaulle had placed 
French policy “clearly at loggerheads with US and GVN interests 
in Southeast Asia."27 


A somewhat different note had recently been sounded by 
the Soviet Union. In a move hardly likely to do other than 
stiffen the US resolve, an official spokesman declared on 
25 February that the USSR would render all necessary assist- 
ance and support to the “national liberation struggle" in 


- (TS) MSg, Saigon 1606 to State, 22 Feb 64. 
e Pd as Msg, White House CAP 64058 to Saigon, 23 
re ; 7 


26. +E Msg, Paris 4061 to State, 26 Feb 64. 
27. (S) Msg, State 1603 to Saigon, 4 Apr 64. 
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South Vietnam. The Kremlin called for the withdrawal of US 
forces and equipment and for an gnd to US "interference" in 
the country's internal affairs.2 


The free world was not overawed by this declaration. 


When the Council of Ministers of the Southeast Asia Treaty _ . 
Organization met in Manila in mid-April, the conference con- 
cluded with issuance of the strongest and most specific com- 
munique in the ten-year history of the SEATO pact. The 
Foreign Ministers of seven nations joined in expressing "grave 
concern about continuing Communist aggression against the 
Republic of Vietnam, .. . directed, supplied and supported 
by the Communist regime in North Vietnam." They declared 
that defeat of this aggression was "essential not only to the 
security of the Republic of Vietnam, but to that of South- 
“East Asia. It will also be convincing proof that Communist 
expansion by such tactics will not be permitted." The eighth 
member, France, abstained from endorsing this portion of the 
communique but did join in its general reaffirmation of. 
SEATO's purpose: to resist communist aggression and subver- 
sion in the treaty area.29 | | 


Another voice was heard on 8 July, when UN Secretary- 


General U Thant called for a reconvening of the 1954 Geneva 
Conference powers to negotiate peace in South Vietnam. He 
said he had felt strongly for some time that military methods 
would not succeed; "the only sensible alternative is the 
political and diplomatic method of negotiation which, even 
at this late hour, may offer some chance of a solution." It 
was understood that Thant had in mind some form of neutrali- 
zation of South Vietnam. 0 | 


Nations of the Communist bloc generally endorsed this 


initiative, and on 23 July President de Gaulle expanded upon 


it. 


The way to end the fighting, he said, was for the United 


States, the Soviet Union, Communist China, and France to agree 
to withdraw entirely from the Indochinese peninsula. A recon- 
vened Geneva Conference could then frame the necessary 
guarantees Soe nee intervention and for the maintenance of 
neutrality.3 


28. Jules Davids, The United States in World Affairs, © 
1964 (1965), p. 140. 7 OOOO 


29. Dept of State Bulletin, L (4 May 64), p. 692. 
30. NY Times, 9 Jul 64, pp. 1, 2. 
31. United States in World Affairs, 1964, p. 146. 
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President Johnson responded at his press conference the 
following day. The occasion was one of the first on which he 
used the words, “the United-States: seeks no wider war," after 
warning that provocation from the North could force a US 
response. The President then addressed "other friends [who] 
suggest that this problem must be moved to a conference 
table. : 


| If those who practice terror and ambush 
and murder will simply honor their existing 
agreements, there can easily be peace in South- 
east Asia immediately. But we do not believe 
in a conference called to ratify terror, 80 our 
policy is unchanged.32 


~ By this statement President Johnson bespoke a conviction 
that the course the United States had chosen was right and 
necessary and a resolve in seeing it through that had been 
evident in his actions from the moment he assumed office on 
22 November 1963. No hitch or hesitation in US policy had 
marked the transition of authority following the death of 
John F. Kennedy. | | 


Early Actions of the Johnson Administration: NSAM 273 


President Johnson had taken hold immediately. On 26 
November 1963 the Secretaries of State and Defense were 
informed that the President had reviewed the record of the 
discussions. they had led at Honolulu on 20 November and had 
issued certain guidance, in NSAM 273. It opened with the 
following paragraph: | 


l. It remains the central. object of the 
United States in South Vietnam to assist the 
people and Government of that country to win 
their contest against the externally directed 
and supported Communist conspiracy. The test 
of all U. S. decisions and actions in this 
area should be the effectiveness of their con- 
tribution to this purpose. 


Calling for a unified effort by all US officials concerned 
and for continuation of military and economic assistance 


32. Punolic Papers, Johnson, 1963-1964, vol. II, p. 888. 


programs at levels not less than those maintained during the 
Diem period, the President termed it "a major interest of the 
| : United States Government" that the new Minh regime in South 
' Vietnam be assisted in consolidating itself and in developing 
increased public support. In particular, US efforts should 
| be directed at inducing GVN leaders to concentrate their 
attention on the critical situation in the Mekong Delta. At 
the same time the President reaffirmed the White House state- 
ment of 2 October 1963 that had set the goal of substantial 
| achievement of the purposes of the US advisory effort during 
the next two years, to be followed by a major withdrawal of 
US military personnel after 1965.33 


7 In a paragraph that applied chiefly to the conclusions 
“reached at Honolulu regarding a program of stepped-up GVN 
| action against North Vietnam, with nonattributable US assist- 
| ance, the presidential guidance called for prompt production 
of plans treating "different levels of possible increased 
activity" and.in each instance including estimates of the 
| resulting damage to North Vietnam, the plausibility of denial, 
possible NVN retaliation, and other international reactions. 
With regard to Laos, NSAM 273 required preparation of a plan 
7 | for military operations launched from South Vietnam but 
| penetrating no farther than 50 kilometers, together with 
political plans for minimizing the international hazards of 
: such an enterprise. Secretary McNamara soon assigned con- 
seg W a current responsibility for action:in these several planning 
aidati areas to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (ISA) .3 i 


| : The issuance of NSAM 273 on the morrow of the day of 
national mourning and funeral services for John F. Kennedy 
| summoned major officials to renew their consideration of the 
problems of Southeast Asia. At an interdepartmental meeting 
in Washington on 6 December Secretary McNamara provided what 
the Secretary of State described as a "disturbing analysis of 
the current military situation" in South Vietnam. He said 
that the GVN desired to respond to US military advice and to 
improve its operational effectivenes, but it was ina state of 
organizational turmoil. The.Viet Oong were making.an inten- 
sive effort’to inerease their-hoid on ther countryside ° 
while the new government of General Minh was shaking down. . 
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———33._ (TS-GP: 1}: NSAM -273, 26. Nov-63,-Att to JCS 2343/297, 
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: 34. (TS-GP 3})-*Mema,.SecDef to SecA et al.; "“National:Secu 
pity Actior. Memorandum No. “273, dated: 26 Nov 63," 6 Dec 63, 
Encl to JCS 2343/297-1, 9 Deg 63, same file. 


The Viet Cong had exhibited a powerful capability for at least 


__.. .a brief period of intensified operations, and their skill in 


counter-=airborne action was improving. Mr. McNamara identi- 
fied it as a prime intelligence deficiency that while there 
were strong indications that infiltration of materiel had in- 
creased, there was little hard evidence. 


The Secretary of Defense based his conclusions on the 
fact that VC incidents had greatly increased since the coup 
in early November, going as high as 1,000 in one week, with 
the great preponderance of incidents taking place in the 
Delta area. The weapons losses by the GVN had risen sharply 
while the VC weapons captured had not shown a corresponding 
increase. The Viet Cong appeared to be maintaining their hard 
core strength despite heavy casualties ascribed to them by US 
and GVN intelligence. In addition, numerous changes in GVN 
division and corps boundaries and in major commanders and 
@rstrict-chiefs had by now been made as a result of the coup. 
These changes contributed to the "organizational turmoil" he 
had described and provided an inviting opportunity for VC 
-incursions. 3 ee a | E 


The VC capability for antiaircraft action had increased 
alarmingly, with twenty RVN and US aircraft having been 
damaged in a single day, 24 November. Much of this could be 
attributed to improved weapons. Recent capture of AA weapons 
and related equipment showed them to be of “possible Russian 
or Chinese design." The continued appearance of recoilless 
rifles and ammunition, unmarked but apparently of Chinese 
design, and the detection of new Chinese rifles in the Delta. 
were added indications of increased infiltration.35 


Secretary McNamara recommended four broad measures: 1) 
institute a program of pressures on North Vietnam of rising 
intensity; 2) institute probes of Laos, including the use of 
US advisors and US resupply capabilities; p? institute aerial 
reconnaissance of both Cambodia and Laos; accelerate dis- 
‘patch of US economic experts to RVN. 


Secretary Rusk informed Ambassador Lodge that the inter- 
departmental meeting had resulted in agreement to proceed 
“with planning or action on all four points, and also to begin 


_.an analysis of waterborne traffic into South Vietnam and the 


development of plans to interrupt infiltration by this means. 


35, (TS) Msg, State 908 to Saigon, 6 Dec 63. 
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A further provision of NSAM 273 had been the President's call 
for development of "as strong and persuasive a case as 
possible to demonstrate to the world the degree to which the - 
Viet Cong i8 controlled, sustained and supplied from Hanoi, 
through Laos. and other channels." The conferees on 6 December 
had agreed to send Mr. William Jorden to Saigon with the 
mission of gathering evidence for the production of a new 
report, similar to the State Department publication, A Threat 


to the Peace: North Viet-Nam's Effort to Conquer Sout 
Viet-Nam, which had been released in December POST TRS 


"The President," Secretary Rusk concluded, "has expressed 
his deep concern that our effort in Vietnam be stepped up to 
the highest pitch and that each day we ask ourselves what more 
we can do to further the struggle."37 


Planning for Actions against North Vietnam 


Promulgation of NSAM 273 had constituted the President's 
approval for proceeding with planning for increased actions 
by RVN forces against North Vietnam, with nonattributable US 
assistance. The conferees in Honolulu earlier in November 
nad defined this as a requirement for "an optimum 12 months ' 
program for intensified operations against North Vietnam 
including sabotage, propaganda incursions, intelligence and 
commando hit-and-run raids." The operations would use RVN 
military and paramilitary resources, fully supported by the 
United States. The plan should show clearly what could be 
done with the means currently available and specify what 
additional means would be needed to carry out the optimum pro- 


gram. It should list actions of graduated intensity, ranging 


from low-level harassment: and deception to large amphibious 
commando raids.3 


Immediately upon the issuance of NSAM 273 the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff directed CINCPAC to undertake this planning task, QD 
with a target date for submission 
erest in Washington in early receipt 


. Dept of State Bulletin, XLV (25 Dec 61), p. 1053. — 
3T. (zs) Meg, State 908 to-Saigon, 6 Dec 6 


38. (TS-cP 1) JCS 2343/295, 23 Nov 63, JMF §155.3/5410 
(22 Nov 63) sec 2. 


39. (TS) Priefing Memo, "Covert Operations Against Vietnam, 
Dec 1963," unsigned, OCJCS File, Black Binder "South Vietnam 
Conference, March 1964," vol. II, sec VII. 
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of the plan was keen, General Taylor advised CINCPAC ina 
follow-up message. A few days later, on 10 December, Secre- 


-. tary McNamara informed Ambassador Lodge that, at the Presi- 


dent's behest, he would stop in ‘Saigon on his way pack from 
the NATO Council meeting. He looked forward particularly to 
seeing the plan for RVN operations against North Vietnam, 
which, in Mr. McNamara's words, was designed “to make clear 
to the North Vietnamese that the US will not accept a Com- 
munist victory in South Vietnam and that we will escalate the 
conflict. to whatever level is re sred to insure their 
defeat. "40 i 


- . During consultations with the Secretary of Defense in 
Saigon on 19 December 1963 General Harkins presented the plan, 
roduct of. the joint efforts of his headquarters 
It was subsequently designated OPLAN 34A-64. 
Secretary McNamara decided, following the presentation, that 
whether or not OPLAN 34A was eventually implemented in full, 
the United States should take action at once to assemble in 
RVN all the additional materiel assets required for the total 
execution of the. plan.*1 


The Secretary returned to Washington with information and 
impressions that caused him to view the future with some anxiety. 
"mhe situation is very disturbing;" he told the President 
on 21 December. "Current trends, unless reversed in the next 
. 2-3 months, will lead to neutralization at pest and more likely 
to a Communist -controlled state." 


| The new government, which Mr. McNamara saw aB indecisive 
and drifting, gave the greatest cause for concern. Although 
General Minh maintained that he, rather than the Generals ' 
Council, was making decisions, this was in some doubt. In 
ary event both Minh and his Council were inexperienced in 
political administration and, what was worse, showed little 
talent for it. They had no Clear idea of how to reshape or 
conduct the strategic hamlet program. The province chiefs, 
most of whom were new, were receiving little or no direction. 


.. The preoccupation of military commanders with political 


—— 10. (iS-GP I) Msg, CJCS DIASO- -4654-63 to CINCPAC, 
Prints 93: (S) Msg, SecDef DIASO-3- 782-63. to COMUSMACV, 

10 Dec x , 

41. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAG 4955 to CINCPAC, 20 Dec 63. 
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matters was reflected ín ineffective direction of milita 
operations. #2 N 


The encouraging accounts of the progress of the counter- 
insurgency that Generals Taylor and Krulak, as well as Mr. 
MoNamara, had brought back from their September-Qctober visits 
to RVN, and which had been challenged at the time‘by some 
State and USOM officials, had apparentiyypeen i11 -founded, 

The Secretary now acknowledged that the Viet Cong were in the 
ascendancy and had been since about July. The Viet Cong had 


made great progress, and the situation had been deteriorating 


to a far greater extent than, as Mr. McNamara now expressed 
it, “we realized because of our undue dependence on distorted | 
Vietnamese reporting." The Viet Cong now controlled very 

high proportions of the people in some key provinces, particu- 
larly those directly south and west of Saigon. The Strategic 
hamlet program was seriously overextended in these provinces, 
and the Viet Cong had been able to destroy many hamlets, 

while others had been abandoned, or betrayed and pillaged by 
the Government's own Self Defense Corps. In these key pro- 
vinces, the Viet Cong were collecting taxes at will. 


The remedy to the military troubles lay in getting the 
GVN to double its military strength in the key provinces 
through redeployment, plus improvement in the US military and 
USOM staffs to allow a reliable, independent US appraisal of 
the status of operations. Also, realistic pacification:plans 
had to be prepared. wr 


. The situation in the.northern and central areas was con- 
siderably better than inthe Delta, and eral Harkins still 
hoped that they could be made reasonably Bé@cure by the latter 
half of 1964. . 


Secretary McNamara did not believe that the situation 
required any substantial increase in US resources and person- 
nel. He had, however, approved the sending of 42 additional 
105mm howitzers and nad directed that the Self Defense Corps, 
which was the most exposed force and had the lowest morale, 
be provided with uniforms. "ofr greater potential: signifis 
cance," the Secretary observed, "I have directed the Military 
Departments to review urgently the quality of the people we 
are sending to Vietnam. It seems we have fallen off 


42. (S) Memo, SecDef to President, "Vietnam Situation," 
21 Dec 63, OCJCS File, Rpts on SVN, (Trip File Folder), 
Envelope #4. SecDef was also highly critical of the US 
Country Team in Saigon, citing its deficiencies as a second 
major weakness. Ü 
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considerably from the high standards applied in the original 
selectinpns in 1962, and the JCS fully agree with me that we 
must have our best men there." 


With regard to prospective RVN operations against Nort 
Vietnam via Sh 

at a @ House consultation shortly 

return from Saigon described the .an that had 


: oped Gap *y COMUSMACV In 
OPLAN 34A an array of over 2,000 actions e listed, ranging 
from small propaganda efforts to battalion-size commando 
raids and overt bombing of key targets. The President 
accepted the suggestion of his two advisors that an 
departmental committee drawn from State, Defense, Sail 
convened to select from this large target list the operations 
that were most feasible and promised the greatest return for 

the least risk.: Under General Krulak's chairmanship this 
committee completed its report on 2 January. Secretary 
McNamara then prepared a shorter draft memorandum for the 


President and referred it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
comment.43 _ 


As a first phase in the implementation of OPLAN 34A the 
interdepartmental committee had proposed a four-month program 
of covert operations against North Vietnam, with a ‘suggested 
beginning date of 1 February 1964. It provided for: 1) 

FO pith of intelligence collection operations, including 
-2 photographic missions and aerial communications-electronics 
ies intelligence missions; 2) expansion of psychological operations, | 


including leaflet drops, delive of propaganda kits, harass- 
t and deception oper ns A 
Aiei and 3) sabotage op ons against 15 targets. 
Responsibility for all actions would be plausibly deniable by 
the United States, with the GVN being asked to adopt the pro- 
gram as its own. The United States would provide logistic and 
advisory support, but US personnel and forces would not engage 
in operations against North Vietnam. They would continue, 


Nowever, cc serve as air crews on certain air reconnaissance 
missions. 


a The proposed program had been designed to help convince 
she NVN leaders that it was in their own self-interest to 


~ 43, (fS-GP I) SACSA T-2-64 to JCS, 4 Jan 64; (TS) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, 3 Jan 64; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Nov 63- 
Fed 94, voi II. 
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desist from aggressive policies. The importance attached by 
these leaders to the development of their economy suggested 
that progressive damage to NVN industrial projects and attri- 
tion of NVN resources might cause the government in the North 
to reduce its material support of the Viet Cong. The selection 
of sabotage targets had been guided by this view. Besides 
having an impact on the NVN economy and morale, the program 
could be expected to yield increased intelligence and to a 
involve the Hanoi regime in costly countermeasures. 


It was the JCS view that, taken all together and even if 
successful, these covert actions would not greatly influence 
the progress of the war. Still, the operations were within 
the current or early prospective capabilities of the GVN and 


.. represented a useful beginning. Intensive planning should go 


forward for a more vigorous program, with actions extended 

into the overt field if necessary. On 16 January the President 
approved the program recommended to him, for execution over a 
four month period beginning 1 Feb 1964. Selected from 
OPLAN 34A, the operations included intelligence collection 
missions; 14, instead of 18, physical destruction operations, 
and several hundred psychological operations. The President 
did not approve any air strikes PF other operations whose 
Sponsorship could not be denied. 


Overall US political control of these operations in 
Saigon was charged to the Ambassador, with operational control 
assigned to COMUSMACV. Planning, liaison, lo training, 
and advice to the GVN would be handled by a 
Task Force, reporting to COMUSMACV. Ambassador Lo 
instructed to bring the GVN into the planning process at once 
and in the mannar considered by him and General Harkins to be 
most secure .45 = 


Ambassador Lodge told Washington that he welcomed the 
exertion of increased pressure on North Vietnan. He con- 
Sidered the level of activity well chosen, since, he wrote, 

"I do not think it profitable to try and overthrown Ho Chi 

Minh, as his successor would undoubtedly be tougher than he. .- 
is." The Ambassador said that he assumed the operations “would 
be supported by diplomatic actions, designed to leave no doubt 
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in the minds of NVN leaders, and of their Chinese mentors and 
Soviet associates, that these operations were merely a first 
phase, illustrating what North Vietnam could expect if it 
persisted in its support of aggression in Southeast Asia. At 
the same time the program should be carried out in a manner 
that would permit the Hanoi government to yield without serious 
loss of face. It might be possible to convey discreetly that 
Some sort of reward, such as partial withdrawal of US forces 
and shipment of rice from the South to the North, would be 
forthcoming if Hanoi responded favorably. 


Ambassador Lodge and General Harkins called on General 
Minh on 21 January to explain the US plan for expanding oper- 
ations against North Vietnam. The reaction of General Minh 
and his associates was thoughtful and "constructive," accord- 
ing to Lodge, and included some canvassing of the consequences 
that might ensue. Assurance was given that the program the 
United States proposed was not one that would be pressed to a 
point that would make Chinese Communist intervention likely. 
After a further meeting between General Harkins and General 
Kim to discuss the military requirements in more detail, the 
GVN concurred in the program for Beoryery and agreed to make 
the for-es available to carry it out.4/ 


._—_ 


. OPLAN 34A Gets Under Way 


The overthrow of Minh and his associates by General Khanh 
Sccurred a few days later. Concern arose that the OPLAN 34A 
information passed to GVN officials might have been compromised, 
but investigation by General Harkins showed that the deposed 
Generals had not had access to the more sensitive portions of 
the plan and had apparently not been given any extensive 
written materials. Accordingly the planned operations were 
mounted, but they were largely unsuccessful during February 
and March. Equipment shortages, unfavorable weather, bad luck, 
and lack of motivation and enterprise on the part of ao 
Vietnamese forces assigned contributed to this outcome. 48 
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The failures of February were enough to cause the Secre- 
tary of Defense to question the adequacy of the operational | _ 
procedures being used, and General Harkins was asked to comment 
In his reply, COMUSMACV held that the operational procedures 
were adequate and sound, but he acknowledged that morale and 
motivation had become serious problems. The basic loyalty of 
existing RVN agents and sabotage teams had been to Diem and 
their immediate superior, Colonel Tung, who had been removed 
in the November coup. They knew they were in disfavor with the 
Khanh government, and many of them were being called back from 
their missions for "interrogation." Changes in government and 
in key personnel had caused delays in executing programs, and 
Some information appearing in the press suggested lapses in 
Security. General Harkins hoped for improvement, chiefly from 
the mite it; ee training program then in effect for RVN special 


“forces. 


GVN National and Province Plans - 


While the results achieved in RVN operations against Nort! 
Vietnam during February and March were disappointing, US 
officials could draw encouragement from the purposeful beginni: 
General Khanh appeared to-be making in carrying out an effec- 
tive internal pacification plan. The RVNAF Joint General Sta: 
had issued a new National Pacification Plan (NPP) during Janu- 
ary. It was a revision of the earlier National Campaign Plan, 
and MACV advisors had participated extensively in its develop- 
ment. The NPP set forth the national strategy for a combined 
military, political, and economic offensive against the Viet C: 
in two phases. Phase I involved a coordinated military and 
civilian effort under military command to clear territory of t: 
Viet Cong, moving successively from secure and highly populate: 
areas into the insecure and less densely populated ones. The 
concept became known as the "spreading oil drop." In Phase II 
military forces would destroy the Viet Cong in their secret 


‘bases and thus end the insurgency. 


Priorities for carrying out Phase I were: 1) provinces 
Surrounding Saigon and extending south into the Delta, to be 
completed by 1 July 1965; 2) remainder of the Delta in the 
Ca Mau peninsula and critical provinces north of Saigon; to 
be completed by 1 January 1966;..3) all of I and II Corps 


49. (TS) SACSA-M-149-64 to CICS, 4 Mar 64. (TS) Msg, 
CINCPAC to JCS, 031045z Mar 64, 
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‘Tactical zones, less the VC strongholds reserved for Phase II, 


to-be ae eek oy 1 January 1965 (lowest in priority but the 
easiest task) .? 


The new Khanh government approved the plan on 18 February 
1964. The operations it called for would be conducted by mili- 
tary leaders with civil authorities in supporting roles, but 
with the Bese eanae reversing upon the securing of a particu- 
lar area. 


A National Pacification Committee, formally established 
on 9 March, was headed by Prime Minister Khanh and included 
key ministers of the GVN. The RVNAF high command served as 
executive agent for the pacification. The old Interministerial 
Committee for Strategic Hamlets, established in February 1962, 
ha® been replaced by a commissariat for "Hamlets of the New 
Life" (Minh's new name for strategic hamlets). It was now 
attached to the Joint General Staff, reinforcing the principle 
that all aspects of pacification would proceed under military 
direction, with province chiefs aspuming responsibility only 
in secured areas. 


US advisors could view the NPP with satisfaction, as 
marking the acceptance of recommendations they had repeatedly 
made without result during the Diem period. The plan's imple- 
mentation promised to end the difficulties that had arisen 
from the "two-hat" status of the province chiefs. The NPP's 
schedule of priorities accorded generally with the emphasis on 
securing the Delta area that US officials had advocated. 


New Organization and Planning in Washington 


| On 14 February 1964, President Johnson established a 
high-level committee to oversee US policy and operations in 
south Vietnam. He named Mr. William Sullivan of the Depart- 
ment of State as the full-time head of this committee, under 
Secretary Rusk. The Secretary of Defense, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, and the AID Administrator were asked to 
to nominate individuals to serve on the committee, and ` 


50. (5) SACSA Briefing Sheet, "GVN National and Province 
Plans," 28 Feb 64, OCJCS File, Red Trip Book, 29 Feb 64, 
Agenda Item C 2. 
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Mr. Michael Forrestal was designated as the White House repre- 
sentative. The President directed that those appointed "give 
an absolute priority to their obligations as members of this 
committee and as agents for the execution of approved decisions. 
He closed by expressing the hope that "the establishment of 


this committee will permit an energetic, unified and skillful 
prosecution of the only war we face at present."52 


To represent the Department of Defense, Secretary McNamara 
nominated Mr. William P. Bundy and Major General Rollen H. 
Anthis, USAF, who had recently succeeded General Krulak as 
SACSA.23 Within a few weeks, however, Mr. Bundy left the 
Pentagon to become Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs. His successor, both on the Sullivan committee and as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), was Mr. John T. 
“McNaughton. 


The Sullivan committee, formally designated the Vietnam 
Coordinating Committee (VNCC), superseded an existing inter- 


- departmental coordinating body whose somewhat lower organi- 


zational level had hampered its effectiveness. In launching 
the new arrangement President Johnson had indicated that, in 
the execution of approved policy, departmental appeals from 
Mr. Sullivan's decisions should be kept at a minimum. Mr.- 
Sullivan was not authorized to render decisions on ma jor 
questions of policy and operations, but he had considerable 
authority in regard to the continuing execution of approved | 
policy. The level and terms of reference of the new committee 
were such as to raise some concern that Department of Defense 
responsibilities for military matters and JCS responsibilities 
for military planning and for providing the channel of command 
to CINCPAC might be preempted to some extent. General Anthis 
recognized that the two Defense representatives must be alert 
to insure that their Department did not become committed to 
policies or actions that had not received appropriate consider- 


ation by the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.’ 


52. (S-GP I) NSAM 280, 14 Feb 64, Att to JCS 2343/321, 
15 Feb 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (14 Feb 64). 

53. (S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to President, 16 Feb 64, Att 
to JCS 2343/321-1, 17 Feb 64, same. file. : 
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During a conference with the VNCC members and other 
advisors on 20 February the President directed that con- 
tingency planning be speeded up for the application of 
pressures against North Vietnam that would have the 
maximum deterrent effect on the Hanoi government.95 Accord- 

_.ingly the. VNCC turned immediately to the preparation of a 
plan of action for the United States -in Vietnam consisting 
of: 1) a detailed scenario for the imposition of measured 
sanctions against North Vietnam on an ascending scale; 2) 
back-up studies exploring in depth the major questions 
encountered; 3) a list of major policy decisions required 
before starting the proposed courses of action; and 4) a 
statement of intelligence requirements to support the policy 
decisions and operations. A subcommittee that included 
representation from the Joint Staff prepared this plan, 
stti/mitting it on 1 March to the full committee. It was 
based in part on a paper dated 11 February 1964, “Draft 
Outline (Southeast Asia)," written by Mr. Walt W. Rostow of 
the Department of State.56 i 

The report produced by the VNCC subcommittee was titled 
"Alternatives for the Imposition of Measured Pressures 
Against North Vietnam." It described three alternative pro- 
á grams of military pressures, with associated political, 
: economic, anå psychological measures, and estimated the NVN, 
Chinese Communist, Soviet, and Free World reactions to each. 
The alternatives presented for consideration were: 1) 
— further activity along the lines of OPLAN 34A, in. which RVN 

Spee ‘Or third-country_ personnel would conduct a series of 

increasingly severe maritime and airborne raids against 
targets related to the support of the Viet Cong or critical 
to the -economy or security of North Vietnam; 2) a program 

of overt US and/or Allied activity, short of combatant action 
against NVN territory or territorial waters but not excluding 
combat operations in Laos; 3) an overt US program consisting 
of amphibious and airborne raids, destruction of junks and 
NVN-owned shipping, mining of northern seaports, blockade 
shore bombardment, and air attacks against North Vietnam.57 


55. (S) Memo for Record, Michael Forrestal, "South Viet- 
nam," 20 Feb 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (20 Feb 64). 

56. (TS-GP 1) DJSM-387-64 to CJCS, 4 Mar 6!, JMF 
9155.3/310G (11 Feb 64). - 

57. (TS-GP 1) Rpt, State Dept Policy Planning Council, 
"Alternatives for the Imposition of Measured Pressures Against 
North Vietnam,” 1 Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (11 Feb 64) sec lA. 
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The report received no immediate approval or disapproval. 
Like many other papers of the period it stood as a contri- 
bution to the continuing deliberations on Southeast Asian 
policy that proceeded at the highest levels of the US Govern- 
ment throughout 1964. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also had a 


role in this continuing discussion and had submitted their 
views more than once since the beginning of the year. 


The JCS Recommendations of. 22 January 1964 


On 22 January the Joint Chiefs of Staff had advised the 
‘Secretary of Defense that if the United States was to achieve 
the objectives in Southeast Asia laid down by the President 
in NSAM 273 of 26 November 1963, it must be prepared to put 
“aside many self -Amposed restrictions and move more boldly and 

at greater risk.’ 


The stakes were high. "If the US program succeeds in 

- South Vietnam it will go far toward stabilizing the total 
Southeast Asia situation," the Joint Chiefs of Staff observed. 
"Conversely, a loss of South Vietnam to the communists will 
presage an early erosion of the remainder of our position in 
that subcontinent." Laos_could not long survive with an . 
aggressive communist power on its east flank, and Thailand 
would probably succumb in turn. "Cambodia," the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff said, “apparently has estimated that our prospects 
in South Vietnam are not promising and, encouraged by the 
actions of the French, appears already to be seeking an accom- 
modation with the communists." Beyond this, in Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Taiwan, Japan, the Philippines, and the 
Republic of Korea the impact of an American defeat on 
judgments "with respect to US durability, resolution, and 
trustworthiness" would be severe. 


As “the first real test of our determination to defeat 
the communist wars of national liberation formula," South 
Vietnam held "the pivotal position" in the world-wide con- 
frontation between the United States and the communist nations 
The conflict there must be brought to a favorable end as soon 
as possible, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought it un- 
realistic to expect that a complete suppression of the insur- 
gency could take place in one-or. even two years. The 


~ 88. (TS-GP I) JCSM-46-64 to SecDef, 22 Jan 64, Encl to 
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successful counterinsurgency effort of the British in Malaya 
had taken ten years, they observed. 


In voicing this opinion the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
inéfrectly challenging one provision of NSAM 273, in which 
the expectation had been reaffirmed that the US advisory 
effort could accomplish its purposes over the next two years 
and allow a substantial US withdrawal after 1965. Instead, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed the way to a more extensive, 
and probably longer, commitment. They were convinced that 
the United States must make plain to the enemy its deter- 
mination "to see the Vietnam campaign through to a favorable 
conclusion. To do this, we must prepare for whatever level 
of activity may be required and, being prepared, must then 
proceed to take actions as necessary to achieve our purposes 
surely and promptly." 7 


Moreover, decisions regarding action in South Vietnam 
should be made within the context of an integrated US policy 
for all of Southeast Asia. Sufficient attention had not yet 
been given; the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, to the inte- 
gration of economic, political, and military measures in an 
effort that would seek compatible objectives in Laos, 
Thailand, and Cambodia, as well as South Vietnam. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were concerned that the RVN, 
with US support, was currently fighting the war on the 
enemy's terms; "our actions are essentially reactive." 


One reason for this is the fact that we have 
obliged ourselves to labor under self-imposed 
restrictions with respect to impeding external 
aid to the Viet Cong. These restrictions 
include keeping the war within the boundaries 
of South Vietnam, avoiding the direct use of 
US combat forces, and limiting US direction of 
the campaign to rendering advice to the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. These restrictions, while 
they may make our international position more 
readily defensible, all tend to make the task 
in Vietnam more complex, time consuming, and 
in the end, more costly. 


In addition, US observance of these restrictions might well 
be "conveying signals of irresolution to our enemies" and 
encouraging them to undertake more daring initiatives. 


. > . 
. E ’ 


Then followed a sentence to whose precise wording the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had given particular attention: "A 
reversal of attitude and the adoption of a more aggressive 
program would enhance greatly our ability to control the 
degree to which escalation will occur:"59°-In this connection 
they discounted the likelihood of Chinese Communist inter- 
vention; “the economic and agricultural disappointments 
suffered by Communist China, plus the current rift with the 
Soviets, could cause the communists to think twice about 
undertaking a large-scale military adventure in Southeat 
Asia. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff acknowledged that "the focus 
of the counterinsurgency battle lies in South Vietnam itself, 
-and that the war must certainly be fought and won primarily 
in the minds of the Vietnamese people. But they judged the 
operational direction, personnel, and material support 
received by the Viet Cong from outside the country to have 
- reached significant proportions. If this outside support 
were stopped completely, "the character of the war in South 
Vietnam would be substantially and favorably altered." The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were wholly in favor of mounting the 
four-month program of OPLAN 34A actions that the President 
had approved a few days earlier, but they believed "it would 
be idle to conclude that these efforts will have a decisive 
effect on the communist determination to support the insur- 
gency." The United States must be prepared to undertake a 
much higher level of activity. | 
The memorandum of 22 January then listed the "increas- 
ingly bolder actions" the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered 
the United States must make ready to conduct: 


a. Assign to the US military commander 
responsibility for the total US program in 
Vietnam. | 


b. Induce the Government of Vietnam to 
turn over to the United States military ~> 


| 59. ibid. Additional language containing this thought. 
had first been recommended by CSA; amendments subsequently 
proposed by CJCS were further refined during a JCS meeting. 
(C) Note to Control Div, "JCS 2339/117-2 - Strategy in South- 
east Asia (U)," 15 Jan 64; (TS) Secy, JCS, "Decision On JCS 
2339/117-2," 20 Jan 64; same file. 
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commander, temporarily, the actual tactical 
direction of the war. 


we se. Charge the United States military 
commander with complete responsibility for 
conduct of the program against North Viet- 
nam. s 


| ā. Overfly Laos and Cambodia to what- 
ever extent is necessary for acquisition of 
operational intelligence. | 


e. Induce the Government of Vietnam to 
conduct overt ground operations in Laos of 
sufficient scope to impede the flow of per- 

= -sonnel and material southward. . 


f. Arm, equip, advise, and support the 
Government of Vietnam in its conduct of 
aerial bombing of critical targets in North 

 V4etnam and in mining the sea approaches to 
that country. 


g. Advise and support the Government 
of Vietnam in its conduct of large-scale 


commando raids against critical targets in 
North Vietnam. 


h. Conduct aerial bombing of key North 
Vietnam targets, using US resources under 
Vietnamese cover, and with the Vietnamese 
openly assuming responsibility for the actions. 


= d. Commit additional US forces, as 
necessary, in support of the combat action 
within South Vietnam. 


4, Commit US forces as necessary in 
direct actions against North Vietnam. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of 
Defense of their conviction that “any or all of the fore- 
going actions may be required" to attain the US objectives. 
They would continue their close attention to developments 
4n South Vietnam during the coming months and would recom- 
mend to him "progressively the execution of such of the 
above actions a8 are considered militarily required." For 
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the present the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the 
substance of their memorandum be discussed with the Secretary 
of State. 

Secretary Rusk, upon receiving a copy of. the- JCS | memo- 
randum from Mr. McNamara, skillfully turned aside the bid for 
overall military control that could be read in the 
unqualified JCS proposal to "assign to the US military commander 
responsibilities for the total US program in Vietnam." Noting 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had written that the war must 
be won in the minds of the Vietnamese people, Secretary Rusk 
agiecd, Saying "this means that this war, like other guerrilla 
wars, is essentially political--an important fact to bear in 
mind in determining command and control arrangements in 
Viet-Nam. ý 

He also subscribed to the JCS opinion that an integrated 
US policy must be followed in Southeast Asia but did not 
address directly the full implications of their thought. His 

-reply dwelt on the need for careful consideration before 
Gecisions were made, in order to weigh the political and mili- 
tary risks involved and to assure due regard for the fact that 
action taken with respect to one country might have an impact 
on the situation in another. The Secretary of State declared 
that his Department would always be prepared to consider 
promptly any of the listed actions anar the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff might subsequently recommend. 


JCS Planning After the Khanh Coup 


Scarcely a week after submission of the JCS views on 22 


l January the overthrow of the Minh government by General Khanh 


occurred. In the new situation created by this event General 
Taylor, on 5 February, ordered the Joint Staff to draw up an 
outline plan for revitalizing the counterinsurgency program. 
He specified that the plan should give particular attention to 
means of assisting Knanh to produce the political stability 
that was indispensible to the success of the military program. 
The Chairman held that the United States could not afford to 
have any further changes of government before the military 
phase of the counterinsurgency.program was concluded. "The 
problem," he wrote, "is to get’ this thought across to the 


60. (TS-GP 1J Ltr, E LT to SecDef, 5 Feb 64, Att to 
JCS 2339/117-3, ll Feb 64, JMF 9155. 3/3100 (3 Jan 64) A 


this latter aspect of the Chairman's guidance. 


TOSEEFORET 


senior Vietnamese MELESE who may entertain thoughts of 


Tuure coups. 


In connection with proposals for stepping ‘up the tempo 
of the campaign against the Viet Cong, the Chairman wanted 
specific suggestions for actions to restore RVN confidence 
and morale and to reassure the US public that the policy 
their government was following in Vietnam could produce 
results. “We should look for several relatively spectacular 
operations which, if successful, could have a psychological 
impact in South Vietnam and in the United States. To achieve 
this effect, we shall need Bcoure ye and sympathetic press 
reporting," General Taylor said.°Ol . 


The views of CINCPAC and COMUSMACV were Saiicited on 
.Im reply, 
General Harkins discouraged the thought that operations 
yielding a spectacular success could readily be planned. The 
basic concept of the National Pacification Plan, shortly to 
be implemented, and the general nature of the fighting were 
not condusive to it. In a situation in which the enemy held 
the initiative, "spectacular successes, if attained, will be 
the result of successful reaction operations rather than 
specifically planned operations, simply because VC forces 
assemble as units only at times and places of their choosing. ' 


CINCPAC agreed substantially, observing that "in this 
war, operations using large forces to corner thousands and 
slay them" were not to be expected. Still he thought some 
possibilities might be developed by turning to night guer- 
rilla operations, ambushes using vulnerable hamlets as bait, 
and hot pursuit of the Viet Cong into Cambodia or Laos. 


. Admiral Felt doubted, however, that isolated successes in 


such operations, even if spectacular, would cause the press 
to change its tume. The correspondents seemed convinced 
that the US cause was lost, and "short of a major shift in 
press attitude, US public is not likely to ps reassured by 
increase in tempo of GVN military actions." 


61, (TS-GP 3) JCS 2343/317, 5 Feb 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 
(5 Feb 64) sec 1. 
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An outline plan responsive to-the Chairman's gus ance 
was circulated for JCS consideration on 11 February.°*% In it 
the Joint Staff presented a broad spectrum of actions --politi- 
cal, military, socio-economic, psychological, and organization- 
. &l--that could contribute to revitalizing and intensifying the 
counterinsurgency effort. Some expanded on existing or 
Scheduled activities, but others represented a sharp departure 
from the current US program. Divergent views soon emerged, 
relating mainly to the more consequential military actions. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to reserve these matters for 
further study, in effect merging them with the continuing con- 
Sideration of the military actions listed in the JCS memoran- 
dum of 22 January. Measures on which there was ready agree- 
ment voula be recommended to the Secretary of Defense immeđi- 
ately.095 
On 18 February 1964 the resulting JCS memorandum was 
forwarded to Secretary McNamara. Although including some 
military measures, its recommendations were largely restricted 
- to actions needed to insure an integrated political, socio- 
economic, and psychological offensive to support the National 
Pacification Plan, whose approaching implementation the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff hailed as a promising move. They recommended 
that the Country Team in Saigon be directed to implement the 
following actions at the earliest practicable time: 1) per- 
suade General Khanh to accept US advisors at all levels con- 
sidered necessary by COMUSMACV; 2) improve control of borders 
by setting up intelligence nets without regard to geographic 
boundaries, using smugglers, the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and other 
minority border groups and establishing certain denied areas 
in which a "shoot on sight" policy would be followed; 3) step 
up the use of herbicides for crop destruction against identi- 
fied VC areas recommended by the GVN; 4) assist the GVN in 
readying the civil administrative effort necessary to estab- 
lish orderly government in areas cleared in the military phase 
of the NPP; 5) support the GVN in intensified internal 
psychological planning and operations; 6) press for an early, 
effective, and realistic land reform program; 7) support the 
GVN in a policy of tax forgiveness for low income groups in 
critical insurgency areas; 8) undertake consultations aimed 
at gaining the support of US newsmen; and 9) arrange US- 
Sponsored visits to South Vietnam by groups of prominent 


6, (7S-Ge 1) JCS 234 3 1, Ll Peb 64, JMF 9155. 100 
(5 Feb 64) sec ie 3 3/317 — 9155 3/3 
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journalists and TE T Further, the Country Team should 
make certain that all GVN military and civilian officials 
understood that the United States, considering it imperative 
that the existing government be stabilized, would oppose 
ahother coup. All US intelligence agencies and advisors 
should be alert for and report cases of dissension and 
plotting’ in order to prevent any further disruptive moves. 66 


The Secretary of Defense referred these JCS recommenda- 
aed A the Vietnam Coordinating Committee for consider- . 
ation. 


66. (TS) JCSM-136-64 to SecDef, 18 Feb 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/31 7-2, 13 Feb 64, JMP 9155.3/3100 (5 Feb 64) sec Pe 
67. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnam," 5 Mar 
Att to JCS 2343/317-5, 9 Mar 64, JMF 9155. 3/3100 (5 Feb oy’ 
sec 4. 
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Chapter 9 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE RECOMMENDS A PROGRAM 


Preparation fora Visit to South Vietnam 


In a memorandum to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 21 
February 1964 the Secretary of Defense reviewed the intensive 
consideration being given to the possibility of exerting 
military pressures on the government of North Vietnam to induce 
it to terminate its support of the insurgencies in South 
“Vietnam and Laos. Noting that there were "a number of military 

uncertainties which must be resolved" before the ultimate 
decisions could be taken, he posed an extensive list of questions 
on which the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were desired. 

Secretary McNamara asked what military actions could be 
undertaken by the GVN against North Vietnam, employing air 
and naval power but limiting ground force activity to small- 
scale raids, and what further-actions could be attributed to - 
the GVN even though not within the plausible range of its capa- 
bilities. Similarly, what actions could US forces take without 
public acknowledgement, or, alternatively, after an open 
declaration of the US intention to exert military pressure on 
North Vietnam? What targets would it be most effective to 
attack from the standpoint of a) specific effect on North 
Vietnamese capabilities for action against South Vietnam, Laos, 
and Thailand; b) interdiction of sea communications into North 
Vietnam and of main communication routes from Communist China; 
c) inflicting damage on key installations while holding the . 
effect on the North Vietnamese civilian population to a minimum? 


In addition to answers on each point, the secretary 
sought the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the courses 
of action under one or more of the above headings that would 
be most likely to cause cessation of Hanoi's support of the 
insurgents but least likely to “lead to stepped-up -. 
conflict and adverse reactions in third countries,” 


The majority of the queries, however, had to do with the 
capabilities of North Vietnam and Communist China for military 
action, and with the US means and capabilities of deterring or 
opposing them. Must the US planning contemplate the possi- . 
bility, for instance, that the enemy would react militarily both 
in Southeast Asia and in Korea or against Taiwan? — 
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A line of thought the Secretary seemed particularly 
interested in pursuing was indicated by the question "what 
modifications must be made in existing contingency plans in 
order to provide for U.S. reactions which would depend pri- 
marily upon air activities rather than the intervention of 
substantial U. S. ground forces?"- Elsewhere in the list 
he asked, in the event that North Vietnam and/or 
Communist China reacted to attacks on the North by advancing 
large numbers of troops into Laos, South Vietnam, Thailand, 
Burma, South Korea, or Taiwan, to what extent could the United 
States effectively counter the invasion through air and naval 
responses only, without adding to the ground forces currently 
deployed, under alternatives ranging from use of conventional 


ordnance only[to selective use of tactical nuclear weapons .| 
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In closing his memorandum of 21 February, Secretary 
McNamara noted that a detailed response might well require a 
longer time, but he wished to have the preliminary judgments 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for consideration prjor to his 
scheduled departure for South Vietnam on 4 March. 


Recognizing the magnitude of the Secretary's requirement, 
General Taylor nevertheless called for a response by 1l March, 
holding open the possibility that supplementary material might be 
submitted later. The Chairman directed that an ad hac: planning 


unit be established. within the Joint Staff to conduct the intensive 


effort required. Brigadier General Lucius D. Clay, Jr., of . 
the J-3 Directorate was immediately appointed to head the group .¢ 


Among the materials on hand or shortly made available to 
General Clay's group were the individual views of three of the 
JCS members. General LeMay had submitted a major relevant paper 
on the same day that Secretary McNamara posed his questions. 

"In my military judgment," said the Chief of Staff, Air Force, 
"the time has come for a showdown in South Vietnam if we are 
to contain Communism there and in the whole of Southeast Asia." 


in an li-page outline plan for revitalizing the counterin- 
surgency effort General LeMay proposed issuance of a statement of 
policy reaffirming the US determination to assist the GVN in de- 
stroying tne externally directed insurgent forces, including a 
warning that communist sanctuaries beyond South Vietnam's borders 
would no longer be immune to attack. Action should be taken to 


1. (TS+*GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnam," 21 Feb 64, Att 
to JCS 2343/326, 22 Feb 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 ‘2 Feb 64) sec Í. 
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increase offensive strength and contribute to "militant 
prosecution" of the war within South Vietnam, including the 
introduction of jet aircraft for both US and VNAF use. At 

the same time, restrictions on both US and RVN forces should 
be lifted to allow hot pursuit of the Viet Cong ‘into Cambodia 
and deliberate operations against enemy sanctuaries and lines 
of communication in Laos. He-proposed intensive covert opera- 
tions against North Vietnam with participation by personnel 
from Taiwan, Thailand, or the Philippines.’ 


Submission of views by the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Commandant, US Marine Corps, followed shortly. Like 
General LeMay, they were impressed with the fact that only a 
token of the immense military power commanded by the United 
States had yet been committed to achieving the nation's vital 
objectives in Southeast Asia. Citing the Lebanon intervention, 
the Taiwan Straits confrontation of 1958, and the Cuban missile 
crisis of 1962 as. instances in which the United States had 
effectively used its power, gaining both a favorable outcome 
and heartening expressions of support from the free world, the 
Chief of Naval Operations thought it strange that "we are 
hesitant to use it again in the particular and serious crisis 
we now face." The- specific proposals in the Navy paper paral-. 
leled those of the Air Force but went farther by pecommending 
direct US military actions against North Vietnam. 


The Commandant, General Wallace M. Greene, Jr., was 
perhaps even more forthright. He called for a prompt and 
clear-cut governmental decision “either to pull out of South 
Vietnam or to stay there and win. If the decision is to stay 
and win--which is the Marine Corps recommendation--this objective 
must be pursued with the full concerted power of U.S. resources." 
General Greene recommended that the United States "commence 
systematic destruction--in a rising crescendo--of targets in 
North Vietnam by air attack, amphibious raids, covert operations, 
and naval gunfire," initially using RVN forces but with readiness 
to add those of the United States. He would "place a single 
military officer, COMUSMACV, in complete and total control of 
all operations" and would introduce such wartime measures as 
news censorship and controlled accreditation of US and foreign 
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correspondents. The ultimate outcome General Greene sketched 
in the following recommendation: 

While maintaining the necessary tempo of operations 
to convince the Communists that we mean business, 
make it clear that the U.S. is willing to confer and 
negotiate at any time with Ho Chi Minh. Listen 
patiently to our allies, friends, and enemies, but 
continue to press home the campaign in South Vietnam 
until a settlement on U.S. terms is reached. 


. The JCS reply went to the Secretary of Defense on 2 March, 
in the form of a lengthy memorandum with several appendices. 
It gave detailed estimates of NVN and Chinese Communist military 
cepabilities but presented the conclusion that while the two 
enemy powers might exert military pressures in several areas at 
once, such as in Southeast Asia, South Korea, and the Taiwan 
Straits, they were unable to mount and sustain a major campaign 
in more .than one direction, owing. mainly to logistic limitations. 
As for the US effort that would be required to contain a large- 
scale communist invasion of South Korea, Taiwan, or any of the 
countries of Southeast Asia, the Joint Chiefs of Staff listed 
the forces already designated in CINCPAC!s contingency plans. 


To the query regarding US ability to counter a major 
comunist invasion through air and naval responses without 


deployment of further ground forces, the JCS answer+was indirectly 


stated but unmistakable. / In applying land and sea-based air 
power in that situation, nuclear attacks would have "a far 
greater probability" of causing the enemy to. desist from aggres- 
sion than attacks with lesser: ordnance.] Sea power would be 

most effectively applied in a blockade, but it would have to be 
imposed for a considerable time before it had a marked effect 

on the enemy's operations. Hence the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
emphasized that "in initiating actions against the DRV there 
must be a readiness and willingness on the part of the United 
States to follow through with appropriate contingency plans to 
counter DRV/CHICOM reaction as required." That is, air and sea 
attacks alone could not be counted on to halt a major aggression. 


9. (TS-GP 1) JCS 2343/326-2, 25 Feb-64, same file. 

6. The quoted sentence was added as the result of a more 
direct statement of this view by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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As for the Secretary's related question about modification 
of contingency plans to exclude the use of substantial US ground 
forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that “while CINCPAC has 
numerous plans which call for substantial US air effort in _ 
conjunction with the intervention of US ground forces, theré 
are no specific plans based solely on air and naval responses 
which apply to all of the situations contained in this paper." 
They undertook to direct the preparation of such plans as 


. required. 


In assessing the means available to apply military 
pressures against North Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
cited particularly air strikes, amphibious raids, sabotage 
operations, and a naval blockade. The RVNAF, acting alone, 
had a very limited capability to conduct the first three types 


~of operations. By adding nonattributable US support in the 


form of FARM GATE operations, the VNAF air effort could be 
intensified and expanded, mounting strikes against lines of com- 
munication, military installations, and industrial targets. 

FARM GATE capabilities would be greatly enhanced if augmented 
with B-57 jet aircraft. Progressing to further levels, 
unacknowledged introduction of other US air and naval elements 
would permit further selective destruction of the targets 
mentioned, while open announcement of the US intention to apply 
pressures would provide still more freedom of action. More 
detailed treatment appeared in an appendix and in a scenario 


outlining the steps in a program of increasing pressures against 
North Vietnam. 


The central question in Secretary McNamara's list had 
been the request for JCS views on the course of action most 
likely to cause cessation of support from the North to the 
insurgents in South Vietnam and Laos, with the least unfavorable 
enemy and international reaction. In their reply on 2 March 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff declared that: 


(a) US intentions and resolve to extend the war as 
necessary should be made clear immediately by overt 
military actions against the DRV. : 


(b) Military actions should be part of a coordinated 
diplomatic, military, and psychological program directed 


at deterring the enemy and preparing the world for 
extension of the war. | 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff then for the first time defined 
two possible modes of attack, offering a choice that was to be 
debated repeatedly during subsequent months: 
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(c) We should prepare military actions, one in the 
form of a sudden blow for shock effect, another in the 
~ form of ascending order of severity with increasing 
<$ US participation... . 


The more detailed portion of the JCS recommendation followed: 
(a) Initial military preparations should provide for: 


i. Overt demonstrations of US intentions through 
US low level aerial reconnaissance over Laos and 
North Vietnam. 


14. Expansion of RVN activities including 
FARM GATE aircraft, into North Vietnam by: 


il. Air strikes 
2. Amphibious raids 
3. Sabotage 


4, Harassment of shipping and fishing 
activities. we 


le) Preparation should be initiated by the US and 
VN for: 


| 4, Increasing the intensity of efforts against 
the DRV by: 


. l. Armed reconnaissance along the principal 
supply routes from DRV to Laos. 


2. Destruction of: 


(1) Highway bridges along the principal 
supply routes from DRV to Laos. 


(11) Military targets in DRV and Laos 
which directly support the insurgency. 


(111) Airfields in DRV which are used for 
aerial resupply to Laos. 


(iv) POL installations and major LOC 
facilities between China and DRV in North 
Vietnam. 


(v) Industrial base targets. inthe Hanoi/ 
Haiphong area. | , a ! 


_ 3. Mine laying in selected areas. 


4. Conducting cross-border operations. 


D. Undertaking a maritime blockade of DRV. 


These listings indicated the general categories of targets 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought it most effective to attack, 

within the limiting conditions set by the Secretary of Defense. 
A detailed treatment of target systems appeared in an appendix. 


~= As ‘for enemy response to the military actions recommended, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought it "unlikely that the CHICOMs 
would. introduce organized ground units in significant numbers 
into the DRV, Laos, or Cambodia except as part of an over-all 
campaign against all of Southeast Asia." It was their assess- 
ment that the Chinese communists view Laos and South Vietnam 
as DRV problems." The leaders of the Peiping government might 
offer fighter aircraft, AAA units, and vdélimteers to North Viet- 
nam and at some stage might eommit Chinese Communist aircraft 
to the defense of that country. The USSR could be expected to 
continue and possibly increase its economic aid shipments to 
Hanol, but the Soviet leaders “would probably be highly concerned 
over possible expansion of the conflict." If it began to appear 
that the communist regimes in Hanoi and Peiping were in jeopardy, 
the Soviets would probably set aside their differences with 
Communist China and send further assistance, including higher 
performance aircraft. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
that the leaders in Moscow would make a realistic assessment of 
their own national interests and of US determination and inten- 
tions and would take no action that increased the likelihood 
of nuclear war. While condemning the US policy in international 
forums, the Soviets might even "seek to initiate, or have 
initiated by other parties, discussidéns aimed at terminating 
hostilities and stabilizing the situation throughout all of 
Vietnam, " 


In summation, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reaffirmed the 
view expressed in their memorandum.of 22 January 1964 concern- 
ing the overriding importance to the security interests of the 
United States of preventing the loss of South Vietnam. Since 
North Vietnamese direction and support of the insurgency was 
one of the controlling factors in the continuatton-of the war 

intensified operations are warranted and essential at this 
time to convince both the DRV and CHICOM leadership of our 
resolution to prevail." Admittedly, adoption of the program 
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they had set forth would involve a change in US policy, but 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the specific 
actions they had described be approved as a basis for dis- 
cussion and planning:-with US and GVN officials during 
Secretary McNamara's impending visit to South Vietnam. ! 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff met with the Secretary of 
Defense on 2 March and discussed the recommendations in their 
memorandum in detail. General Taylor drew attention to the 
two modes of attack they had defined--the sharp blow as 
against a steadily intensifying application of pressure--and 
said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had not yet matured their 
view regarding which should be chosen. The matter would be 
studied further, particularly in the light of any decisions 
resulting from the Secretary's trip to South Vietnam. 


l Secretary McNamara's comments showed him to be still 
strongly. disposed toward the fullest possible use of air power, 
though he had apparently abandoned any thought that it could 
preclude the commitment of US ground forces. He now sought a 
minimum involvement of US ground forces, whatever the ultimate 
level of escalation, by substituting Chinese Nationalist or other 
third-country units and particularly by a "far more massive use 
of air." In CINCPAC OPLAN 32-64 (Defense against North 
Vietnamese Invasion of South Vietnam and Laos), for instance, 
he would like to see up to three times as many USAF squadrons 
aba committed as were currently listed. The Chairman undertook 

to have all the plans for Southeast Asia reviewed to assure 

that maximum use of air power, including naval air, was 

featured. | 


The meeting concluded with agreement that the JCS 
memorandum of 2 March would receive further review and that 
Secretary McNamara and General Taylor woule discuss it with 
CINCPAC while en route to South Vietnam. 


Cross-Border Operations 


As a separate action on 2 March, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense a strong recommendation 
that the United States lift restrictions that were preventing 
military operations into Laos and Cambodia. "While our 
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dimensions of the infiltration of men and materials -into | 
South Vietnam from the North, and the true extent to which 
the Viet Cong and their North Vietnamese supporters are 
utilizing sanctuaries in Laos and Cambodia, there is mounting 
evidence that these are of such proportions as to constitute 
an increasingly important factor in the war. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff cited the growing firepower of 
the Viet Cong, which could have been achieved only through the 
introduction of modern infantry weapons from outside the 
country, and they pointed to a recent instance of the escape 
of a battalion-sized VC force to haven in Cambodia, following 
a raid into South Vietnam. ee to some of the language 
of their memorandum of 22 January 1964, the Joint Chiefs of 
“Staff urged the lifting of self-imposed restrictions that 
denied the means of interdicting infiltration routes and of 
pursuing and destroying enemy forces. "Certain military 
operations across the borders of Laos and Cambodia are 
considered essential to successful prosecution of the war," 
they declared. 


CINCPAC had already proposed certain specific cross- 
border operations, in fulfillment of NSAM. 273, and the Joint- 
Chiefs of Staff recommended that the Secretary seek approval to 
have these carried out. Terming them "Overt Secret Operations," 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff supported the following actions: 1) 
encourage the GVN to adopt the principle of hot pursuit into 
the Demilitarized Zone, Cambodia, and Laos of Viet Cong commit- 
ting hostile acts in or against South Vietnam; 2) authorize US 
advisory personnel to accompany RVNAF combat elements in hot 
pursuit; 3) authorize the 2nd Air Division (FARM GATE) to 
engage in hot pursuit under the same rules as the VNAF; 4) 
authorize overflights of Laos and Cambodia for reconnaissance 
and photography (with operations over Cambodia being limited 
for the time being to high altitude flights); 5) encourage GVN | 
ground and air operations across the Laos border against VC 
units, installations, and activities, in cooperation with 
friendly forces in Laos arranged through GVN planning with 
General Phoumi Nosavan; 6) authorize US personnel to accompany 
south Vietnamese forces in international waters north of the 
l7th Parallel and on ground and air operations in Laos, 
Cambodia, and North Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also 
recommended encouraging South Vietnamese covert ground operations 
into Cambodia and air operations in support of these forays.9 
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Naval Blockade of North Vietnam 


One of the prospective measures that had been listed more 


than once by the Joint Chiefs of Staff was the imposition 


of a naval blockade against North Vietnam. To support more 
detailed consideration they had asked CINCPAC to furnish his 
views on the feasibility of.such a blockade, including the 
recommended concept of operations, types and numbers of ships 
required, and the magnitude of the effort needed to obtain 
effective results,10 


In his reply on 28 February 1964, Admiral Felt pointed 
out that the predominant part of North Vietnam's trade was 
with Communist Bloc countries, although the majority of 
eo ships entering the three principal ports were 

rom free world registries. About 85 percent of NVN maritime 
commerce moved via shallow draft coastal shipping. Since the 
maritime shipping to be cut off would be owned by nations 


' other than North Vietnam, the blockade would have to be a 


"total'* rather than a "pacific" blockade. Accordingly, the 
United States would have to adopt a belligerent status. To 
make the blockade effective, coastal shipping would have to 
be stopped, requiring US forces to enter NVN territorial 
waters and air space. , = 


CINCPAC pointed out that such a blockade would require 
considerable effort and would involve great risk, with a 
constant threat of Chinese Communist countermeasures. The 
Tonkin Gulf area in which the blockade zone would be declared 
was a virtual cul de sac, surrounded by existing or potential 
Chinese Communist air bases in South China, Hainan, and 
North Vietnam. While Admiral Felt believed that carrier 
aircraft could neutralize these threats and establish control 
of the air, the danger of precipitating broader hostilities 
with Communist China meant that “advanced readiness must be 
assumed to implement a family of war plans."1l 


A Joint Staff study, drawing heavily on CINCPAC's reply, 
was circulated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 6 March. It 
concluded that the United States had the capability to impose 
an effective naval blockade against North Vietnam, but this 
action was feasible "provided only that the United States is 
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prepared to accept escalation of the tempo of operations into 
a belligerent status with the DRV and subsequently with the 
Chinese communists." Thus naval blockadé was identified a 
a measure high up on the scale of escalation.12 l 


The March Trip 


Secretary McNamara and General Taylor, accompanied by 

Mr. Sullivan, Mr. William Bundy, and several other officials, 
reached Hawaii on 6 March. During consultations at CINCPAC 
_ Headquarters, Admiral Felt indicated his complete agreement 
with the program recommended in the JCS memorandum of 2 March, 
excepting only the provision for a naval blockade, on which 
his views were already recorded. A briefing on the implementa- 
tion of OPLAN 34A, necessarily citing the consistent failure 
of the operations to date, drew a strong expression of dis- 
pleasure from the Secretary of Defense. In this connection 
he directed CINCPAC to begin the training of South Vietnamese 
pilots in aerial mine-laying techniques at once. 


From Hawaii the Secretary of Defense and his party 
continued to Vietnam, arriving on 8 March. In conferences 
with Ambassador Lodge, in briefings by COMUSMACV and his staff, 
in visits to the JGS and to leading officials of the GVN, 
the Secretary and General Taylor received a comprehensive 
picture of the situation and of the status of plans and problems. 
Several trips were made into the countryside, including a visit 
to Hue with General Khanh on 11 March. On 12 March General Khanh 
briefed Secretary McNamara and other US officials on his latest 
plans for mobilizing to fight the Viet Cong. Khanh proposed 
enacting a National Service Act, which would bring hundreds of 
thousands of young men into service, either military or civil 
defense. The civil defense component included a civil 
administration corps for work in the countryside and civic 
action teams for the hamlets and villages. 


= Although the Secretary and the Ambassador expressed 


reservations about the numbers of men proposed by General 
Khanh (the Seif Defense Corps and Hamlet Militia alone were 
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to have 422,874 men), they did agree with his idea of total 
mobilization. General Khanh intended to make a maximum 

effort in the eight critical provinces surrounding Saigon. To 
retruit and train administrative cadres for these eight pro- 
vinces would take about a month, and Khanh believed that they 
would be in place by the end of April.. Secretary McNamara 
asked Khanh whether he could tell President Johnson that the 
GVN was now operating on the basis of a full national mobili- 
zation of its human and material resources and whether the 
President could so inform the American people. General Khanh 
answered affirmatively, noting that since the GVN was now a "fairly 
compact organization, it would not „take him long to get a 
National Service Act promulgated. 


e The. Secretary found General Khanh primarily concerned 
with the need to establish.a firm base in South Vietnam. 
While he favored continuation of covert activities against 
North Vietnam, he did not wish to engage his forces in overt 
operations against the. North until such time as he had 
established "rear area security."15. l 


Secretary McNamara's Report 


The Secretary of Defense returned to Washington with his 
report to the President already completed in draft form, | 
dated 13 March 1964. It opened with a review of the principal 
US objective in South Vietnam. The United States sought an 
independent, noncommunist South Vietnam. The country need 
not serve as a Western base or as a member of a Western 
alliance, but South Vietnam must be free to accept outside 
assistance in maintaining its security, including military 
help. "Unless we can achieve this objective in South Vietnan, 
elmost all of Southeast Asia will probably fall under Communist 
dominance," and there would be a further unfavorable impact 
owing to the fact that in many world capitals the conflict 
was being regarded as "a test case of U.S. capacity to help a 
nation meet a Communist ‘war of liberation.'" 


The current US policy Secretary McNamara described as that 
of "trying to help South Vietnam defeat the Viet Cong, supported 
from the North, by means short of the unqualified use of U. S. 


TT, (S-GP 1) "Memorandum of Conversation," no sig, 13 Mar 64, 
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combat forces," taking no action against North Vietnam except 
a very modest covert program operated by the GVN. Continued 
observance of the Geneva Accords with regard to Laos and 

respect for the neutrality of Cambodia meant that the United 


* States and the GVN had to accept extensive use of Cambodian 


and Laotian. territory by the Viet Cong for sanctuary and 
infiltration routes. 


Secretary McNamara believed that "the military tools and 
concepts of the GVN/US effort are generally sound and adequate." 
‘Substantially more could be done toward effective employment of 
military forces and in the economic and civic action areas, but 
these improvements could be accomplished without any major 

equipment replacement or increases in US personnel. Indeed, the 
Secretary declared that the US policy of “reducing existing 
personnel where South Vietnamese are in a position to assume the 
functions is still sound." It might not lead to any major 
reductions in the near future, but adherence to the policy was 
an open avowal of the more fundamental principle that the 
United States regarded the war as "a conflict the South Viet- 
namese must win and take ultimate responsibility for." 
Substantial reductions in the numbers of US military training 
personnel should be possible before the end of 1965, he believed. 


It was Mr. McNamara's assessment that the situation in 
South Vietnam had been growing steadily worse since at least 
September 1963. In 22 of the 43 provinces, the Viet Cong now 
controlled at least half the land area. In the eight critical 
provinces around Saigon, VC control ran as high as 90 percent. 
Large segments of the RVN population were apathetic, and the 
failing morale and motivation of the military and paramilitary 
units were evident in the rising desertion rate. Draft dodging 
was prevalent, while the Viet Cong continued to recruit 
effectively. 


To illustrate the weakening of the GVN position during the 
past 90 days, the Secretary cited instances in which the hamlet 
militia had turned in their weapons or had been disarmed because 
of suspected disloyalty. In contrast to 1963, when few attacks 
had been made on strategic hamlets and those few had been 
repulsed, 75 hamlets in Binh Dinh had been severely damaged by 
the Viet Cong. In Quang Nai province the government now | 
controlled only 275 of the 413 strategic hamlets that had existed. 
a year earlier. Security in the Delta area had deteriorated to 
the point where the Viet Cong controlled nearly every aspect of 


peasant life, and GVN troops were reduced to defending adminis- 
trative centers. 


Effective political control:of the provinces from the 
capital had largely disappeared with the November coup. Since 
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the fall of Diem, 35 of the 43 province chiefs had been replaced. 
In three months time, nine of the provinces had had three dif- 
ferent. chiefs; one province had had four. Scores of lesser 
officials had been replaced and almost every major military 
command had changed hands twice since November. 


The viability of the present Khanh government, now in its 
second month, was open to doubt. Khanh himself was intelligent 
and forceful but had limited experience. He lacked wide 
political appeal and his control of the Army was uncertain. He 
lived under constant threat of assassination or another coup. 
"Whether or not French nationals are actively encouraging such 
a coup, de Gaulle's position and the continuing pessimism and 
anti-Americanism of the French community in South Vietnam pro- 
vide constant fuel to neutralist sentiment and coup plotting," 
the.Secretary said. 


Yet there was some basis for encouragement in the performance 
of the Khanh government to date.. Its key members appeared to be 
generally able; they were highly responsive to US advice and 
apparently aware of what needed to be done to defeat the Viet 
Cong. The opposition to the regime was fragmented, and Khanh 
was seeking to keep it so. Secretary McNamara saw evidences of 
energy, decision, and comprehension that added up to “a suffi- 
ciently strong chance of Khanh's really taking. hold in the next 
few months for us to devote all possible energy and resources to 
his support.” | 


In the report he had drafted for submission to the President, 
Secretary McNamara next. considered three possible US courses of 
action. The first he summarily rejected: negotiation on the 
basis of neutralization, along the lines recently advocated by 
General de Gaulle. If the proposition included withdrawal of all 
external military assistance, and specifically total US withdrawal, 
as de Gaulle appeared to suggest, "this would simply mean a 
Communist take-over in South Vietnam." 


The second possible course of action--"Initiate GVN and U.S. 
Military Actions Against North Vietnam"--Mr. McNamara analyzed 
at length before delivering his recommendation. Extensive 
thought had been given to all aspects of this course, he said, 
with a finding that the possible actions broke down into three 
categories: 1) border control actions; 2) retaliatory actions; 
and 3) graduated overt military pressure by GVN and US forces. 
Border control actions included low-level reconnaissance flights 
over Laos when required to supplement the existing u-2 flights 
along the border; GVN cross-border ground penetration into Laos, 
tnitially without US advisors. or US resupply but with the possi- 
tility of adding this support; hot pursuit of vc forces moving 
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across the Cambodian border and destruction of VC bases on the 
Cambodian line; air and ground strikes against selected targets 


in Laos by South Vietnamese forces. 


Retaliatory actions included overt reconnaissance of North 
Vietnam, at high and low levels, by US or FARM GATE aircraft to 
locate the sources of external aid to the Viet Cong; tit-for- 
tat bombing strikes and commando raids by the RVNAF against such 
NVN targets as communications centers, training camps, and in- 
filtration routes ("tit-for-tat" was not further defined in the 


. memorandum); and aerial mining of major NVN ports by the VNAF, 


possibly with US help. | 


Graduated overt military pressures, beyond retaliation, 
would include air attacks against military and possibly 
industrial targets, using the combined resources of the VNAF, 
the FARM GATE squadron, and three squadrons of B-57 aircraft 
currently in Japan. "Before this program could be implemented," 
the Secretary wrote, “it would be necessary to provide some | 
additional air defense for South Vietnam and to ready U.S. 
forces in the Pacific for possible escalation." 


Analysis had revealed "the extremely delicate nature" of 
all the listed military actions more severe than aerial recon- 
naissance. Problems to be anticipated included those of marshal- 
ling the case to justify such actions, deterring or meeting 
communist counteractions, and "dealing with the pressures for 
premature or 'stacked' negotiations." While the stronger actions 
would be aimed at eliminating North Vietnamese support and direc- 
tion of the insurgency, their real objective would be to break 
down the morale and confidence of the hard-core Viet Cong cadres, 
while bolstering the morale of the Khanh regime. 


We could not, of course, be sure that our 
objective could be achieved by any means 
within the practical range of our options. 
Moreover, and perhaps most importantly, 
unless and until the Khanh government has 
established its position and preferably is 
making Significant progress in the South, 
an overt extension of operations into the 
North carries the risk of being mounted 
from an extremely weak base which might 

at any moment collapse‘ and leave the posture 
of political confrontation worsened rather 
than improved. 


The counterargument was that the Khanh government needed the 
-einforcement of some significant successes against the North, 


Yel 


without which its pacification program might not be sufficient 


to overcome the Viet Cong. 


_ "on balance," Secretary McNamara wrote, "I recommend 
against initiation at this time of overt GVN and/or U.S. 
military actions against North Vietnam." 


The third and recommended course was "initiate measures 
to improve the situation in South Vietnam." While the possi- 
bility remained of mounting military pressures against the 
North at some future time, 3t was necessary in any event, the 
Secretary said, to take every reasonable measure to assure 
success in South Vietnam.: To emphasize that a new phase had - 
begun, publicity should be given to the programs of the Khanh 
government as "South Vietnam's Program for National Mobilization," 
white real-substance was given to the idea by intensive efforts 
of the US Country Team to assist Khanh in developing the new 
National: Service Act and other measures that would put the whole 
nation on a war footing. ee 


As part of this effort the United States should give full 
support to the National Pacification Plan, whose concept the 
Secretary thought excellent, and to development of the Civil 
Administrative Corps and civic action teams needed to fulfill 
4t. The United States should encourage an enlargement of the 
RVN's regular military forces, through an effective system of 
conscription and recruiting, and should back measures to 
reverse the deterioration of the paramilitary forces. The 
Secretary thought it important to develop an offensive guerrilla 
force within the RVNAF. US Special Forces could train the 
present Ranger companies and ARVN Special Forces to fight the 
Viet Cong with their own methods, near the border and in other 
areas in advance of those in which more conventional clear-and- 
hold operations were in progress. He foresaw only a modest 
recuirement for additional military equipment, costing an 
estimated $ 20 million. As for economic measures, the approved 
but unannounced program of providing fertilizers to the GVN 
should be stressed, enlarged, and publicized. It promised to 
yield great improvement in the rice crops and resulting export 
earnings, benefiting both the government and peasants in the 
secure areas. : 


If the Khanh government could stay in. power while the 
United States urgently pursued the above course of action, it 
wes Mr. MeNamara's judgment that "the situation in South 
Vietnam can be significantly improved in the next three to four 
months." At the same time, however, the United States should 
press its preparations for further action, since it might still 
pecome desirable to apply military pressures against North 
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Vietnam. If hard evidence came to hand of significantly 
stepped-up arms supply to the Viet Cong from the North, for 
instance, the United States might wish to take any or all of 
the actions he had listed under the headings of border control, 
retaliation, and graduated overt military pressure. At a 
longer range, these actions might. come to be recognized as 
necessary in any event, if the’ programs of the Khanh government, 
even with marked improvement in execution, were found insuf- 
ficient to put down the insurgency. 


In passing the Secretary noted that three proposals had been 


rejected, it being "the universal judgment of our senior people 


in Saigon" that the adverse impact on GVN morale would outweigh 
the possible advantages. These included the withdrawal of US 
dependents-from South Vietnam and the dispatch of a US combat 
unit to secure the Saigon area. The third rejected proposal was 
for the United States to abandon its advisory role and assume 
direct control of. all military operations. "It would cut across 
the whole basic picture of the Vietnamese winning their own war 
and lay us wide open to hostile propaganda both within South 
Vietnam and outside.” 


Secretary McNamara's draft_report concluded with a recom-. 
mendation that the President instruct the — agencies 
of the US Government: 


i. To make it clear that we are prepared to furnish 
assistance and support to South Vietnam for as long as it 
takes to bring the insurgency under control. 


2. To make it clear that. we fully support the Khanh 
Government and are opposed to any further coups. 


3. To Support a Program for National Mobilization 
(including a national service law) to put South Vietnam 
on a war footing. 


4. To assist the Vietnamese to increase the armed 
forces (regular plus paramilitary) by at least 50,000 men. 


5. To assist the Vietnamese to create a greatly en- 


largeð Civil Administrative Corps for work at province, 
Gistrict, and hamlet levels. 


6. To assist the Vietnamese to improve and reorganize 
the paramilitary forces and to increase their compensation. 


7. To assist the Vietnamese to create an offensive 
guerrilla force. 
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&. To provide the Vietnamese Air Force 25 A-1H 
aircraft in exchange for the present T-28s. 


9. To provide the Vietnamese Army additional M-113 
armored personnel carriers (withdrawing the M-114s there), 
additional river boats, and approximately $5-10 million 
of other additional material.. 


10. To announce publicly the Fertilizer Program and 
to expand it with a view within two years to trebling the 
amount of fertilizer made available. 


11. To authorize continued high-level US overflights 

of South Vietnam's borders and to authorize “hot pursuit" 

e and South. Vietnamese ground operations over the Laotian 
line for the purpose of border control. More ambitious 
operations into Laos involving units beyond battalion size 
should be authorized only with the approval of Souvanna 
Phouma.. Operations across the Cambodian border should 
depend on the state of relations with Cambodia. 


12. To prepare immediately to be in a position on 72 
hours notice to initiate the full range of Laotian and 
Cambodian "Border control" actions (beyond those authorized 
in paragraph 11 above) and the "Retaliatory Actions" against 
North Vietnam, and to be in a position on 30 days notice to 
initiate the program of "Graduated Overt Military Pressure” 
against North Vietnam.1 


JCS Views on the McNamara Report 


Copies of the draft report went to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the afternoon of 13 March for study and comment. The 
Chief of Staff, Air Force, and the Commandant, USMC, submitted 
views in writing, both being critical of the report in various 
respects. General Greene found the 12 recommendations to "offer 
little more than a continuation of present programs of action 
in Vietnam." He repeated his dictum that if the decision of the 
US Government was to stay in South Vietnam and win, then this 
objective must be pursued with the full concerted power of US 
resources. "Half-measures won't win in South Vietnam." 


16. (S) Draft Memo, SecDef to Pres, "South Vietnam," 13 
Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (13 Mar 64). 
; i eliieal 1) JCS 2343/346-1, 17 Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 
- (13 Mar o4). 
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General LeMay concurred in the actions recommended to shore 
up and stabilize the Khanh government, but he did not agree with 
the Secretary's statement that "the military tools and concepts 
of the GVN/US effort are generally sound and adequate." Its 
acceptance. would .leave in effect the restrictions on US.and GVN 
actions that barred operations to.end the VC sanctuary in 
Cambodia and the unmolested Toy emonik of supplies and reinforcement 
from North Vietnam through Laos.1 


Considering these views together with a draft memorandum 
proposed by the Chairman, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reached 
agreement on their reply, which was forwarded to the Secretary 


of Defense on 14 March. They concurred in the recommendations 


of his draft report subject to several comments, the foremost 
being: "The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not believe that the recom- 
mended program in itself will be sufficient to turn the tide 
against the Viet Cong in South Vietnam without positive action 
being taken against the Hanoi Government at an early date." 

They- had in mind the kind of program designed to bring about 
cessation of. North Vietnamese support of the insurgency that had 
been outlined: in the JCS submission of 2 MEBER, prior to the 
Secretary's Cepenture for Vietnam. 


To increase our readiness for such actions, the US 
Government should establish at once the political 
and military bases in the United States and South. 
Vietnam for offensive actions against the North 
and across the Laotian and Cambodian borders, in- 
cluding measures for the control of contraband 
traffic on the Mekong. | 


Apparently believing that Prince Sihanouk was already 
fixed in a policy unfavorable to US interests, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended authorizing hot pursuit into Cambodia. 
at once. Further, they believed the reaction times proposed in 
Recommendation 12 should be reduced. The United States should 
seek to be in position to implement the border control and 
retaliatory actions within 24 hours and the graduated overs 
military pressures against North Vietnam within 72 hours. 


8. e: i} CSAFM-263-64 to JCS, 14 Mar 64, same file. 
19. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-222-64, 14 Mar 64, Encl to JCS 2343/346, 
14 Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (13 Mar 64). 
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Other Views on the McNamara Report 


Both Ambassador Lodge and the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, Mr. McCone, also commented on the draft report, express- 
ing views that often coincided with those of the Joint Chief 
of Staff. Mr. McCone believed the situation in RVN 80 serious 
as to call for more drastic and immediate actions than the 
Secretary of Defense proposed. Like General LeMay, he did not 
believe success was possible so long as the Viet Cong were 
permitted a sanctuary in Cambodia and an uninterrupted supply 
route through Laos. He suggested that General Khanh meet 
immediately with Prince Sihanouk to develop a joint RVN- 
Cambodian program to clear the border of Viet Cong. If Sihanouk 
would not cooperate, then the United States should assist Khanh 
in stopping all traffic on the Mekong River to ana rrom 
Cambodia and immediately authorize hot pursuit into Cambodian 
territory. Khanh should also negotiate with Chiang Kai-shek for 
the movement of two or possibly three Chinese Nationalist 
divisions into the southern tip of the Delta in order to support 
the hard-pressed ARVN effort in that area. Mr. McCone recom- 
mended US air reconnaissance over North Vietnam, including 
overflights of cities for psychological and intelligence purposes, 29 


Ambassador Lodge gave his reaction in messages received 
in Washington on 15 March. He concurred fully in the first 
eleven. recommendations in the McNamara report. As for Recom- 
mendation 12, he favored immediate implementation of the border 
control measures and of reconnaissance over North Vietnam, rather 
than merely preparing to institute them. "T also continue to 
believe in pressure and persuasion on North Vietnam to cease its 
aggression in South Vietnam," he wrote, "by an essentially 
diplomatic carrot and. stick approach backed by covert military 
means," reserving judgment on overt US measures until covert 
methods had been fully tried. The Ambassador disagreed, however, 
with McCone's proposal for use of Chinese Nationalist troops 
in the Delta, judging that their presence would be resented by 
the area's inhabitants.© 


Approval of the 12 Recommendations: NSAM 288 


Secretary McNamara formally submitted.his report on 16 
March 1964, with only one change of significance from the 


20. Msg, Pres, CAP 64077 to Saigon, 14 Mar 64. 
se a1, (S! Msgs, Saigon 1756 and 1757 to White House, 15 and 
15 Mar 64. 
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original draft. He now said that pursuit of the recommended 
program could be expected to yield measurable improvement in- ~ ` 
the situation in South Vietnam in four to six months, rather 


œ than the three to four initially predicted. The President 


approved the report at a meeting of the National Security 
Council on 17 March. All agencies concerned were directed, 

by NSAM 288, to proceed energetically with carrying out the 
twelve recommendations. The President designated the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. William P. 
Bundy, to coordinate their actions. 22 : 


A White House press release on the same day revealed the 
general nature of the decisions and began the highlighting of 
the Khanh government's programs that Secretary McNamara had 
recommended, "General Khanh and his government are acting 
vigorously and effectively" and would shortly announce a 
National Mobilization Plan. The release noted that: an increased 
commitment of US economic and military assistance funds would. 
be required to support the Khanh program. 23 


Before the day ended, also, President Johnson disptached a 
message to Ambassador Lodge that revealed some of his thoughts 
and anticipations, running beyond the decisions made at the 
NSC meeting that morning. With regard to Laos, the President 
wrote, "I. will authorize low-level reconnaissance there wherever 
the present high-level flights indicate that such reconnaissance 
may be needed. He was also fully prepared to authorize hot 
pursuit into Cambodia if relations with Sihanouk deteriorated 
further. Like Lodge, the President reserved judgment for the 
present on overt US measures against North Vietnam, but he 
appeared to accept the idea that specific retaliatory actions 
would be necessary if the Viet Cong singled out Americans for 
attack. He was not ready to make a decision.on high or low- 
level reconnaissance over North Vietnam. Such action might 
become desirable "after a few weeks," however, and the 
President had directed that the potitical and diplomatic ground- 
work be laid for this eventuality. 2 


22. (S-GP 1) NSAM 288, 17 Mar 64, Att to JCS 2343/348, 18 Mar 

64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (13 Mar 64). SecDef had also deleted à re- 

ference to the members of Khanh's government as "more able than . 

under any previous regime," in deference to McCone's objection that 

US experience with them was not sufficient to permit this judgment. 
23. Dept of State Bulletin, L (6 Apr 64), pp. 522-523. 


24. (TS) Msg, State 1458 to Saigon, 17 Mar 64, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam March 64, 
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- Following the issuance of NSAM 288, a discussion arose 
among the Joint Chiefs of Staff that culminated in a rare 
instance of their submitting split views to the Secretary of 
Defense on a major aspect of the course to be followed in 
Vietnam. Their divergence of view was less concerned with 
the substance of the recommendation, however, than with its 
timeliness., | 


On 18 March the Chief of Staff, Air Force, expressed his 
concern "that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not taken a firm 
position on specific courses of action which they recommend be 
taken at this time." Having advised the Secretary of Defense on 
14 March that they did not believe the program recommended in 
his report would be sufficient to overcome the Viet Cong 
without positive action being taken against North Vietnam at 
an eariy date, the Joint Chiefs of Staff should set forth the 
course of action they did recommend and urge its immediate 
implementation. General LeMay noted that the Commandant, US 
Marine Corps, had expressed similar views. 25 | 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff directed that a study be 
prepared from which a determination of the optimum course of 
action could be made. When. it was completed at the end of the 
month, however, the Chief of Naval Operations pointed out that 
the course it recommended differed from the one approved by 
the President in NSAM 288 only in timing. The study proposed 
implementation of certain military actions immediately, whereas 
NSAM 288 provided for preparation to implement these same 
actions within specified time periods after they were directed. 
Both Admiral McDonald and General Wheeler objected that the 
study presented no new facts or arguments that would justify 
proposing modification of a policy decision so recently made at 
the highest level. E _ | 


On 14 April 1964 the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the 
Secretary of Defense of the study they had undertaken and for- 
warded a copy. As a result of this study, the Secretary was 
toid, the Chief of Staff, Air Force, and the Commandant, US 
farine Corps, were "convinced that operations in Vietnam should 


25. JCS 2343/350, 18 Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (13 Mar 
64) (1). CMC views were on record in (S-GP°3) JCS 2343/345,14 
Mar O4, same file, and (TS-GP 1) JCS 2343/346-1, 17 Mar 64, 

JMF T ca Soe (13 Mar 64), , 

a er thas gece ae eet sa 64; Sar CNOM-121-64 to 
JCS, r : = = o JCS, 31 Mar 64; JMF 9155. 
3100 (13 Mar 64) (3). | z sila 
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be extended and expanded immediately," by implementing —.-~- 
substantially the same list of actions against North Vietnam 
and across. the Laotian and Cambodian borders that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had recommended on 2 March. The Chairman, 

the Chief of Staff, Army, and the Chief of Naval Operations 
each attached dissenting views. General Taylor did not 
consider that it would be appropriate or indeed possible" to 
cut across the government-wide preparations to fulfill the 
program of NSAM 288, then in progress, by turning to immediate 
implementation of an expanded military program. Observation 
of the military and political efforts already under way had 
convinced him that "some lapse of time will be required to | 
attain a condition of readiness for the implementation of an 


effective course of action against North Vietnam." Both he 


and his Army and Navy colleagues believed that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff could more appropriately and effectively formulate 
recommendations for military action when these preparations 
were further advanced. 2/ 


"Noting that the dissenting view was, in fact, that of the 
majority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Secretary McNamara did 
not pursue the matter further. 20 


Implementation of NSAM 288: RVN Forces 


As approved by the President on 17 March 1964, NSAM 288 
included three major actions to be taken with respect to the 
South Vietnamese armed forces, regular and paramilitary. 
Approved Recommendation 4 called for assistance to the GVN in 
increasing these forces by at least 50,000 men. Recommendation 6 
looked toward the improvement, reorganization, and increased 
compensation of the paramilitary forces, and Recommendation 7 
set the goal of creating an offensive guerrilla force within the 
RVNAF. In assigning responsibilities within the Department of 
Defense, Secretary McNamara charged Recommendations 4 and 6 to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) in CORNERO TON; while making Recommendation 7 solely 


(TS-GP 1 JosM-298- 64 to SecDef, 14 Apr 64, Encl t 
JCS 2343/345-53, H Apr 64, same file. 5 ° 


eee 4) Memo, Admin Secy, OSD to Secy, JCS, "JCSM- 
298- a i1ternatiyo Courses of Action, Vietnam," 5 May 64, Encl 
to JCS 2343/345-84, 7 May 64, same file. l 
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a JCS responsibility. All three bore a relation to Recom- 
mendation 3, "Support a Program for National Mobilization ... 
to put South Vietnam on a war footing," which was assigned 
exclusively to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) .29 
Difficulty in achieving these purposes stemmed, first, 
from the fact that they depended heavily on planning, 
decision,.and effective administration by GVN officials, 
and second, from the advanced state of the deterioration of 
the. armed forces when the effort began. The strength of the 
RVN regular and paramilitary forces had declined in each month 
since October 1963, as the rising desertion rate, added to 
combat losses, outstripped the government's feeble efforts 
at recruiting and conscription. As Secretary McNamara had 
nosed -in his report, an estimated 20,000 of the prospective 
50,000-man increase would be required simply to bring the ARVN, 
Civil Guard, and Self Defense Corps up to authorized strength. 


On 4. April General Khanh signed a National Public Service 
Decree. It placed on all able-bodied male citizens from 
ages 20 to 45 an obligation for national service in either 
the military forces or civil defense. 


On 23 March Ambassador Lodge had been instructed to act 
quickly through the Country Team and in concert with GVN 
officials, to develop the concept for putting Recommendations 
4h, 6, and 7 into effect. Before the 50,000-man increase 
could be applied, for instance, General Khanh would have to 
refine more precisely his plans for using the added forces. 
Consultations between MACV officers and the GVN high command 
on these matters carried well into April. The requirements 
to bring RVN forces up to authorized strengths were soon 
determined to be: 


29. (S-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to SecA et al., “Implementation of 
South Vietnam Programs," 23 Mar 65, Encl to JCS 2343/348-1, 
24 Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (13 Mar 64). 

30. (C) Msg, Saigon 1992 to State, 15 Apr 64. 

31 (S) Msg, State 1505 to Saigon, 23 Mar 64. 
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Force Current (Mar 64) Auth (Jul 64) Shortage 
Regular | 211,000 227 , 000 16,000 
Civil Guard 86,000 90,000 4,000 
Self Defense Corps 92,000 93,000 1,000 


The proposals initially advanced by the GVN for higher force 
authorizations were: ; 


Force By 31 Dec 64 By 31 Dec 65 
_ Regular + 237,320 | 251,683 
Civil Guard 101,060 119,636 
Self Defense Corps 110,000 122,87432 


-- General Harkins agreed that a 10,000-man increase in the 


regular forces by December 1964 was warranted, but he doubted 


that further increase to 251,683 by the end of 1965 was 
justified. He had greater. reservations about the CG and SDC 
Strengths and had advised General Khanh that a joint group 
Should study the security situation province by province 
before establishing the requirements. 


On improving and reorganizing the paramilitary forces, it 
had been Secretary McNamara's idea that "what remains of the 
present hamlet militia" should be consolidated with the Self 
Defense Corps and the pay and allowances of the SDC and the 
Civil Guard should be substantially improved at once. General 
Khanh had a different concept, however. In March he proposed 
to grant formal status to the armed youth of the hamlet militia. 
He wanted to pay them at SDC rates and retain them as a force 
separate from the SDC with a chain of command through youth 
commissioners at district, village, and hamlet level. The GVN 
estimates of total numbers of hamlet militia, derived from a 
formula of one or two squads per hamlet, amounted to 144,000 
for. CY 64 and 216,000 for CY 65. | 


Describing this scheme after his April trip to Vietnam, | 
General Wheeler observed that "the nationally supported para- 
military array becomes more complicated, rather than simpli- 
fied. The thrust of the Secretary of Defense recommendation 


2. (TS-GP 3) "Report of General Earle G. Wheeler, Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, on visit to The Republic of South 
Vietnam . . . 15-20 April 1964," 22 Apr 64, JMF 9155. 3/3100 


(22 ed sec lA. (hereafter cited as The Wheeler Report, 
apr 64, 
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was opposite." In discussions with the RVN high command, 
General Harkins was continuing a strong effort to discourage 
the idea of a separate hamlet militia force, paid by the 
central government. -He urged that the Self Defense Corps 
be relied on as a Single paramilitary force entrusted with 
local security of the village seat and its several hamlets. 


On 27 April General Wheeler briefed the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the implementation 
of Recommendations 4, 6, and 7. Secretary McNamara expressed 
great disappointment at the lack of apis tet Six weeks had 
gone by since the issuance of NSAM 2 8 without positive action 
to bring the regular and paramilitary forces up to strength, 
to-reorganize them, or to create an offensive guerrilla force. 
He was concerned over MACV's difficulty in bringing the GVN 
to agree. on realistic strength projections and effective 
paramilitary organization but said improvements in the con- 
Scription and recruiting systems must be pressed without 
awaiting joint agreement on the. strength figures, and the 
whole effort must be accelerated. Instructions to this effect 
went to CINCPAC from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to 
Ambassador Lodge from the State Department on 29 April .33 


= The following day the Ambassador, accompanied by 
Deputy COMUSMACV, Lieutenant General William C. Westmoreland, 
made strong representations to General Khanh and his associates. 
Ambassador Lodge said that US advisors throughout the RVN 
were reporting that the GVN was nowhere making an adequate 
effort to furnish the money to corps and division levels to- 
permit active recruiting, to increase the. pay of ARVN and 
paramilitary units, and to meet family allowance and disability 
compensation commitments. He noted that no czraim ‘had been 
made that the government lacked funds or that the support 
pledged by the United States was lagging. The failure, which 
Lodge was sure contributed to the desertion rate and the low 
intake of draftees and volunteers, was owing to "want of 
administrative initiative." 


General Westmoreland cited further details. The RVN 
regular and paramilitary forces were currently short about 
35,000 men from authorized strengths. Only 55 percent of 
the conscription goals had been met in March, and the training 
facilities were operating at far below capacity. It was 
urgent, he said, that quotas for recruiting and conscription 


33. (S) Msg, JCS 6073 to CINCPAC, 29 Apr 64. 
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be set at new levels to counteract the manpower shortage- 
and that the GVN leaders reach a decision on the form and 
pay. status of the paramilitary forces. General Khanh 
promised a renewed effort and predicted that an influx of | 
draftees ee soon fill the National Training Center to 
capacity.3 i z 


Reporting a week later, General Harkins said "Khanh has 


_ turned on the pressure since his meeting on 30 April with the 


Ambassador and DEPCOMUSMACV." Definite recruiting goals and 
new draft quotas had been set and orders were out to tighten 


up the induction system. Meanwhile it had been agreed to 
. accept the GVN figure of 237,000 as the strength goal for 


regular forces by the end of 1964. ‘This would raise the 
authorization by 10,000 but would involve an actual increase 
of 30,600 men, since the downward trend in overall RVNAF 
strength had continued during April. 


- In the joint consultations, MACV had agreed to raise the 
MAP-supported strength of the Civil Guard by 7,600 during 1964, 
to a new level of 97,615. ‘This was less than the initial 
GVN proposal of 101,060 but would require an actual increase 
of 11,615 men. MACV was continuing to press for combination 
of the Self Defense’ Corps and the hamlet militia (which the 
GVN now called the "combat youth") into a single paramilitary 
organization for local security, paid by the national govern- 
ment and responsive to a.single chain of command. If these 
proposals were agreed to, the United States would accept the 
GVN figure of 110,000 as the CY 64 ceiling for the force. 


Turning to Recommendation 7, the development of a guer- 
rilla warfare capability, General Harkins reported that the GVN 
was. seeking a better distribution of ranger battalions for 
employment in border areas of the northern provinces; develop- 
ing plans for more effective border control, using RVN 
Special Forces, rangers, and air surveillance supported by an 
integrated intelligence system; and training junior officers 
and NCOS, and some Montagnards, in guerrilla warfare techniques 
at a RVN-US_Special Forces Center recently established near 
Nha Trang.39 


Secretary McNamara gave particular attention to the 
status of the plans for augmentation of the RVN forces, 
reorganization of the paramilitary forces, and implementation 
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of the national mobilization plan during his May visit to 
South Vietnəm. The Secretary was informed that General Khanh 
had signed a further mobilization decree on 6 May. It 
authorized drafting of men for the Civil Guard and Self Defense 
Corps on the same basis as for the regular forces. With the 
object of involving all the people in the war effort, it 
committed men not in military service, plus women volunteers, 
to part-time, unpaid duty in various kinds of security, 

medical relief, and social welfare work. 


At a meeting with Country Team officials in Saigon the 
Secretary of Defense tacitly accepted the force increases that 
General Harkins reported had been agreed between his staff 
and the GVN high command. These involved a total build-up of 
at eteast 75,000 men between April and the end of 1964: 31,000 
in the regular forces; 12,000 in the Civil Guard; a minimum 
of 18,000 and possibly twice that many in the combined SDC- 
combat youth; 10,600 in the National Police, and 3,400 in the 
hamlet action cadre. 7 | 7 


With reference to Recommendation 7, both Secretary 
McNamara and General Taylor stressed that a capability to 
operate by guerrilla methods in VC-dominated areas must be 
developed within the RVNAF. The Secretary charged General | 
Harkins specifically with this task. If MACV's studies dis- 
closed a valid requirement for more US Special Forces per- 
sonnel, Mr. McNamara was prepared to approve an augmentation. 3° 


Implementation of NSAM 288: Cross-border Operations 


Recommendation 11 in the list approved by NSAM 288 on 
17 March 1964 contained the only new military operations 
authorized by the President's action. Besides continuing the 
existing high-level US overflights of South Vietnam's 
borders, the appropriate US agencies were to “authorize ‘hot 
pursuit! and South Vietnames ground operations over the 
Laotian line for the purpose of border control." No operations 
by units larger than battalion size should be undertaken 
without the approval of the Laotian Premier, Souvanna Phouma. 
Operations cross the Cambodian border should depend on the 
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state of relations with Cambodia. The Department of State 

had jhe primary responsibility for carrying out Recommendation 

Il: . as ieee 
The undertaking began on what seemed to be a promising 

note. On 17 March Ambassador: Lodge reported the results of 

a meeting between General Khanh and Laotian General Phoumi, 

held with the consent of Souvanna Phouma. The two leaders 

had reached agreements allowing for very extensive cooperation, 

-granting free passage and use of bases in Southern Laos to 

RVN forces and providing for commande raids and other opera- 

tions by combined Lao-RVN units.3 


In an immediate reply the State Department noted that 
no information had yet been received regarding Souvanna's 
reaction to these agreements. The Department itself had 
strong reservations about some of the actions contemplated. 
In particular, its officials feared that any extensive opera- 
tions against communist-held areas of Laos might breach the 
underlying understanding on which the tripartite government 
of Laos was based, namely, that the status quo be maintained 
with respect to the territories held by each of the Laotian 
parties. Besides inviting retaliatory action from North 
Vietnam, such operations, with evident US approval, might ý 
convince Souvanna that the United States was no longer support- 
ing. the Geneva Accords respecting Laos; he might then resign.39 


.A few days later the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the 
Secretary of Defense that they favored approval of the Ambas- 
sador's recommendation that the United States assure Khanh 
of financial and materiel support for his prospective 
Laotian operations and specifically provide Khanh with aerial 
photographs of areas in Laos he would designate. They endorsed 
the actions Khanh and Phoumi had agreed on as "appropriate 
military steps" but pointed out to Secretary McNamara that 
"large-scale air and ground (battalion or larger size) opera- 
tions will require the United States to be prepared to counter 
possible communist reaction. "40 


- (S-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to SecA et al., "Implementation 

of South Vietnam Programs," 23 Mar 64, Encl to JCS 2343/348-1, 
24 Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (23 Mar 645. | } 
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On 7 April the Department of State put out "tentative 


guidelines" for implementation of Recommendation 11, 


seeking comments from the Ambassadors in South Vietnam and 
Laos. Under these guidelines Ambassador Lodge would be able 
to inform Khanh that the United States approved certain of the 
actions and would provide financial and materiel support to 
carry them out. Acceptable actions. included hot pursuit by 
RVN forces into Laos, but not deep penetrations by large 
units; intelligence collection operations and sabotage raids 
by RVN forces into the region south of Tchepone, under 

certain restrictions and when cleared by the US Embassies in 
both Saigon and Vientiane. Any operations requiring aerial 
resupply would have to be considered and approved "by Washington 
on a case-by-case basis." Resupply, if.approved, would be 
coaducted_by unmarked VNAF planes operated by VNAF personnel. 
No US personnel would accompany RVN forces on any cross-border 
operations, except advisors attached to ARVN units engaged in 
hot pursuit. Beyond this there were unapproved activities 
that "Khanh should be warned should not be undertaken," 
including RVNAF use of Lao bases. "Vietnamese aerial bombing 
of targets in Laos by either marked or unmarked planes eee 
be specifically prohibited under current circumstances ."41 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were-convinced that the State 
Department's cautious approach to cross-border operations did 
not fulfill the spirit and letter of NSAM 288. They expressed 
this view to the Secretary of Defense at a meeting on 
20 April and three days later provided him a draft 
memorandum to the Secretary of State recommending that it be 
used in discussion with Secretary Rusk. They wished 
Mr. McNamara to say that he was concerned over the general 
lack of progress in implementing Recommendation 11, noting 
that no firm planning guidelines had been provided to the 
field, that joint planning with the GVN had not been undertaken, 
and that no actual operations had been conducted. The draft 
memorandum also expressed concern over the restrictions 
imposed by the tentative guidelines, finding that "they do not 
define a program of the scope authorized by the President in 
NSAM 288." COMUSMACV had pursued his planning task as far as 
was possible without entering into joint consultations with the 
CVN; ne should be.authorized to take that next step at once. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff also asked that the Secretary of 
State be urged to remove the restrictions concerning aerial 
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bombing (at least in support of ground operations), resupply, — 
US advisory, assistance, and extensive coordination in advance of 
operations. 


Earlier in April the Secretary of Defense had received from 
DIA a statement that there was a requirement for cross-border 
air and ground intelligence collection missions into Laos. 
Ambassador Lodge had recently raised the possibility that the 
communists were readying.a capability there "to support future direct 


‘military unit cooperation in VC operations in South Vietnam," 


but DIA judged its current intelligence sources insufficient to 
provide verification. "Ground reconnaissance patrols into _ 
Laos would appear to be the best way to get detailed information 
on the extent of Communist activity there." 


This intelligence requirement came to the fore even more 


prominently on 30 April, when the conferees at a NSC meeting 


were presented with strong evidence derived from high-level 
photography that increased military logistic activity was 

taking place along the infiltration routes in Laos. State 
Department officials began considering the desirability of 
stronger intelligence reconnaissance patrols than had been con- 
templated in the tentative guidance, as well as the possibility 

of mopping low-level reconnaissance flights over certain parts:of 
Laos.4 At the same time, General Taylor sent a concept for the 
establishment of covert reconnaissance patrols to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, seeking their comments. Both officers replied that 

the concept of operations was feasible and that the reconnaissance 
missions could be initiated within two to four weeks following 
agreement by the Khanh government to undertake them. But, as 
Admiral Felt pointed out, nothing could be done at all until the 
“long-overdue joint planning with the Vietnamese" was authorized.45 


On 5 May, following interdepartmental agreement, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff authorized CINCPAC to initiate joint planning 
with the GVN for the conduct of covert reconnaissance patrols 


— 42. (TS-GP 1) CM-1332-64 to SecDef, 23 Apr 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/348-3, 27 Apr 64, same file. 

43. (TS-GP 1) JCS 2343/358, 13 Apr 64; (TS) Msg, Saigon 
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of the type General Taylor had described, specifically along 
Route 9 and east of Tchepone. Meanwhile the State Department 
was actively conp i dereng low-level reconnaissance flights 
over some areas. 


General Harkins secured the agreement of General Khanh to 
the cross-border patrol operations on l1 May. RVN Special 
Forces would furnish the operational personnel, to be trained and 
advised by US Special Forces. Operations in Laos would be 
conducted by six-man teams, not in uniform, infiltrated and with- 
drawn by air; they would gather intelligence, fighting only in 
self-defense. In subsequent joint consultations gn operiy TONS 
target date of 15 June for the first four teams was set.‘7 


Visiting South Vietnam during this period, Secretary 
McNamara received a briefing from General Harkins on 14 May. 
The Secretary said he wanted the cross-border operations to 
develop the maximum possible information on NVN assistance to the 
Viet Cong. General Harkins should strive for a rapid expansion 
of the capabilities for patrol operations in Laos and should 
assume that authority to seek out additional intelligence — 
targets would be forthcoming. Secretary McNamara set a goal of 
doubling the number of operat iona} teams every 30 days. Eight 
teams should be ready by 15 July. ~- 


YANKEE TEAM 


Low-level air reconnaissance over Laos was instituted later 
in May, but more directly as the result of internal developments 
in Laos than in implementation of Recommendation 11. The Lao- 
tian stability that the State Department had been concerned with 
preserving had been destroyed by forces beyond US control. 
On 19 April a group of right-wing military officers carried out 
a briefly successful coup against Premier Souvanna Phouma. With 
US support, Souvanna was shortly restored as head of the government, 
but less than a month later the communist Pathet Lao launched an 


— 46. (TS16F 1) Msg, JCS 6163 to CINCPAC, 5 May 64; (TS-GP 1) 
Memo, Actg ASD (ISA) to CJCS, “Implementation of Recommendation 11, 
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offensive in the Plaine des Jarres that drove Souvanna's 
forces westward into the hills in confusion. 9 D 
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As part of the US response to these developments-the 
secretary of State on 17 May asked the Ambassador in Vientiane 
to induce Souvanna Phouma to request low-level US reconnaissance 
over certain roads and key areas of the Plaine des Jarres. 

The objective would be to obtain target information and other 
intelligence of communist activity, to lift the morale of the 
pro-government forces, and to demonstrate US determination to. 


‘the Pathet Lao. On the following day the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


directed CINPAC to launch the first low-level reconnaissance 
flights over Laos. They were conducted on 19 May by US aircraft 
of the end Air Division in South Vietnam, augmented in later 
operations by carrier aircraft. The Laos reconnaissance flights 
received the nickname YANKEE AM, and COMUSMACV was designated 
as the coordinating authority.29 On 21 May the-State Department 
publicly acknowledged that the flights were occurring. A 

fuller statement on 6 June noted that they had been instituted 
in response to an appeal by Souvanna Phouma and would continue, 
by agreement with the Royal Laotian Government. 


Implementation of NSAM 288: Future Operations 


In NSAM 288, as approved by the President on 17 March 1964, 
Recommendation 12 contained the provisions looking to the future. 
Referring to actions discussed elsewhere in Secretary McNamara's 
report, it called on all appropriate agencies: 


l2. To prepare immediately to be in a position on 
T2 hours notice to initiate the full range of Laotian and 
- Cambodian "Border Control" actions . . . and the "Retalistory 
Actions" against North Vietnam, and to be in a position on 
30 days notice to initiate the program of "Graduated Overt 
Military Pressure" against North Vietnam. | 


Within the Department of Defense, Secretary McNamara assigned 
responsibility for Recommendation 12 to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 9 
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On 18 March the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC 
to prepare an operation plan to meet the requirements of 
Recommendation 12, treating the three categories: border 
control actions, retaliatory actions, and graduated overt mili- 
tary pressures. Elements of several of these actions already 
appeared in various CINCPAC OPLANs, but the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff wanted them drawn together in one cohesive plan "to permit 
sequential implementation as may be desired by higher authority."53 


In a memorandum for the Secretary of Defense on 23 March 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff referred to the comments they had sub- 
mitted when NSAM 288 was moving toward approval. Besides sug- 
gesting that the 72-hour and 30-day reaction times set in 
Recommendation 12 should be "materially compressed," they had 
stated at that time that "the US Government should establish 
at once the political and military bases in the United States and 
South Vietnam for offensive actions against the North and across 
the Laotian and Cambodian borders." To accomplish this a wide 
range of governmental actions was necessary, with coordination to 
assure that effort toward the political objective of preparing 
international opinion for a campaign against the sources of the 
Viet Cong insurgency did not lag behind the achievement of 
military readiness. "The immediate interdepartmental problem," 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, was to identify the needed prepa- 
rations, incorporate them into a program with an agreed time 
sequence, and assign tasks to appropriate agencies. "The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are unaware of any move to develop such a program 
in the spirit of urgency suggested by Recommendation 12." They 
recommenaed that the Secretary of Defense "take the lead in 
energizing PaF actions which must be taken throughout the 
Government. "9 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were informed two days later 
that Secretary McNamara accepted the role they had suggested 
for him. Through Assistant Secretary of Defense McNaughton he 
had generated actionwithin the Vietnam Coordinating Committee, 
where Mr. Sullivan and White House aide Michael Forrestal were 
now at work on a comprehensive paper.55 | 
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Before the first results of the VCC effort appeared, how- 
ever, Admiral Felt submitted CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64, "Military 
Actions to Stabilize the Situation in RVN," dated 30 March. 

As directed, the plan set forth in detail how US forces would 
Support or participate with RVN forces in the conduct of ae 
graduated operations to eliminate or greatly reduce the North 
Vietnamese support of VC insurgency in South Vietnam, in three 
categories: 1) actions to control or curtail vc activity on 

or across the RVN borders with Laos and Cambodia, on 72 hours 
notice; 2) selective retaliatory actions by RVN forces against 
North Vietnam on 72 hours notice; 3) expanded military pressures 
by both US and RVN forces against North Vietnam, on 30 days 
notice. Concurrently with the Category 2 or 3 operations, 
CINCPAC would establish a strategic posture and readiness in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere to deter or respond to NVN-Chinese 
Communist retaliation or major aggression. . 


The border control operations of Category 1 would be con- 
ducted by RVN forces, with US aerial reconnaissance, airlift, 
and advisor support. The Category 2 retaliatory operations 
would include overt high and low-level reconnaissance by US or 
FARM GATE aircraft, bombing strikes and commando raids by RVN 
and FARM GATE forces against such NVN military targets as 
communications centers, training camps, and infiltration routes, 
and aerial mining of northern ports by VNAF aireraft, possibly 
with US assistance. The graduated overt pressures of Category 
3 were chiefly "air attacks against NVN military, and possibly 
industrial, targets ... utilizing the combined resources of 
GVN Air Force and FARM GATE, reinforced by two B-57 squadrons." 
Target mt for the aerial bombing in Categories 2 and 3 were 
attached. 


‘The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64 on 
el April, subject to several comments and a number of lesser 
changes .57 | : 


Meanwhile the Sullivan-Forrestal effort to develop a 
comprehensive program for implementation of Recommendation 
l2 had been productive but not successful. The first scenario 
produced, early in April, had dealt mainly with political 


| „20. (ES-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64, "Military Actions 
to Stabilize the Situation in RVN (U)," 30 Mar 64, JMF 3146 (30 
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actions and for various reasons had been withdrawn almost imme- 
diately. A second scenario, which combined a revised political 
Graft with a military draft produced within the Department of 
Defense, was referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for comment 
by Secretary McNamara late in April.’ They found it unsuitable 
and so advised the Secretary on 16 May. With respect. to mili- 
tary actions, the scenario considered. only the third category, 
graduated overt military pressures against North Vietnam. On 
the other hand, it explored. some contingencies not included in 
Recommendation 12, which they thought might better be treated 
separately. Believing that the unsatisfactory product had 
resulted from the separate departmental approaches used and from 
lack of an orderly input of military information, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended that an interagency working group 

be established to draft a new scenario. They forwarded an ll- 
page listing of- military actions in_support of Recommendation 

12 as a contribution to the effort .59 


A week later the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the Secre- 
tary of Defense with information on timing factors affecting 
the readiness to implement Recommendation 12, keyed to the 
provisions of CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64. Necessary steps that would 
consume time were, in order: 1) development of an agreed 
political-military scenario for the_coordinated US-GVN imple- 
mentation of the plan; 2) consultation and coordination with the 
GVN; 3) training of existing GVN and US forces in the types of 
operations contemplated; 4) activation of additional programmed 
forces; 5) deployment into position of participating and 
deterrent forces. 


In more detailed comments the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted 
that no consultation with GVN officials had yet been under- 
taken or scheduled. "The Department of State should take the 
lead on this but as yet has not," they informed the Secretary. 
Once the GVN had agreed to the program, training and preparation 
could follow. Time must be allowed for sanitizing, translating, 
and disseminating certain TOP SECRET-NOFORN information to the 


50. (TS) Note to Control Div, "Status Report on the Politi- 
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RVNAF. The aerial mine-laying training of VNAF units had been 


interrupted but was scheduled to resume on 20 May. Meanwhile 
the substitution of higher-performance aircraft was proceeding. -- 


on schedule. A second VNAF squadron would receive A-1H aircraft —- 


by the end of May and a third squadron by August. -Thirty FARM 
GATE A-1E aircraft would be in South-Vietnam with combat-ready 
crews by August, with an additional 20 planes by December. 


All border control operations called for under OPLAN 37-64 
could be mounted within 72 hours after notification, except 
certain larger actions that would require 5-10 days‘ notice. 

The retaliatory actions of Category 2 likewise could be under- 
taken within the 72-hour limit, except for the amphibious and 
airborne raids, requiring 10-30 days notice. The limited deploy- 
ment of US deterrent forces that accompanied Category 2 opera- 
tions could be accomplished within 72 hours. 


The overt military pressures of Category 3 could be imple- 
mented within 12 days of notification, assuming prior alerting 
of forces. The only US units to be added for participation in 
these operations would be the B-57 squadrons. They could reach 
South Vietnam from Clark Field in the Philippines, ready to go 
in 24 hours, but time must be allowed for the much more extensive 
movement of US forces committed tothe deterrent role. The - 
bulk of these forces would need 12-15 days to deploy into posi- 
tion, while the final increment would require 45 days. CINCPAC 
had said, however, that so long as forces were actually in'motion, 
the operations against North Vietnam could be started in 12 
days. This represented the only substantial compression of 
the readiness periods originally stated in Recommendation 12. 
The Category 3 operations could be begun on even shorter notice, 
however, if the circumstances made it acceptable to forego the 
planned deployment of US ground forces to deterrent positions 
on the mainland of Southeast Asia, such as to Thailand. 


Answering a question he had posed, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff informed the Secretary of Defense that the climate in 
Vietnam was one of the lesser considerations in undertaking 
military operations. 


The best period for conduct of all types of military 
operations in North Vietnam is mid-October to mid-December. 
However, weather for offensive. air operations into NVN is 
suitable during the summer months and provides the worst 
conditions for ground operations. While coastal weather 
during the late winter months can be expected to hamper 
certain types of air operations into NVN; over-all- weather 
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conditions for military operations are satisfactory. In 
fact low ceilings may Ser to provide added protection 
~~ “to certain operations. | 


The Target List. 


A further product of the detailed planning of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, related to their responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of Recommendation 12, was the identification of tar- 
gets in North Vietnam suitable for air attack. They submitted 
a list of 91 targets to the Secretary of Defense on 30 May, 
describing it as the basis for an air campaign to cause the 
North Vietnamese government to desist from supporting the Pathet 
Lao and Viet Cong insurgencies and to reduce the capability 
of*that. government to renew such support in the future. 


The list was divided into three categories. In Category 
A were targets the destruction of which would reduce: North 
Vietnam's support of the Viet Cong and Pathet Lao. The targets, 
selected for their connection with support and infiltration 
activities, included airfields, supply and ammunition depots, 
petroleum storage, and military headquarters and barracks, 
plus targets discovered during armed reconnaissance along NVN 
highways leading to Laos. Category B targets were those whose 
destruction would reduce the capability of NVN forces to take 
action against Laos or South Vietnam. They included the 
remaining airfields, railroad and highway bridges, supply 
depots in northern NVN, petroleum storage in Hanoi and Haiphong, 
and aerial mining. Category C, significant industrial targets, 
consisted of eight plants or facilities whose devastation 
would effectively destroy the NVN industrial base. 


The JCS estimates of the time required for available 
strike forces to achieve the desired 55 percent probable 
destruction of the targets showed it to be hardly practical 
to rely solely on VNAF capabilities. Theoretically the South 
Vietnamese air force could deal with the targets of Category 
A in something over seven months, disregarding the probability 
that the VNAF would not be able to sustain continuous combat 
operations for such a period. A combination of VNAF and FARM 
GATE B-57 operations could achieve the desired destruction of 
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the Category A targets in a little over two months. At the- - — - 
fullest application of power, adding all the USAF and carrier 
aircraft designated as available in CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64, the 
Category A targets could be disposed of in 12 days and all three 
categories dealt with in 46 days. To maintain the 85 percent 
level of destruction, restrikes would have to be conducted for 

an indeterminate period against the more readily repairable 
facilities. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that most of the 91 targets 
duplicated those listed in CINCPAC's OPLANs and that Admiral 
Felt was charged with maintaining the detailed plans and target 
folders and with adding or deleting targets as current intel- 
ligence dictated. Should decision be made to launch attacks 
under any of the categories, full low-level reconnaissance 
coverage of the target system. should be undertaken beforehand 
to update the target folders and provide data for combat 
mission planning. If feasible and not prejudicial to the se- 
curity of friendly forces, leaflets should be dropped imme- 
diately prior to the: bombings to warn civilians away from 
danger areas. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised Secretary McNamara 
that air operations could be conducted against any targets 
drawn from the list. "The intensity of execution can range 
from selective strikes in an ascending order of gradually 
increasing military pressure to a concentration of effort 
designed to attain the effect of a sudden blow." 


From a military viewpoint, it is considered that 
the most effective application of military force will 
result from a sudden sharp blow in order to bring home 
the penalties for violating international agreements. 
and the intent of the United States to bring a S 
of DRV support of the insurgency in Laos and RVN.OLl 


The target list of 30 May illustrated in detail something 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had pointed out earlier in the 
month: whether the United States turned to military operations 
against North Vietnam out of concern over the situation in 
south Vietnam or in Laos, the target systems attacked would 
be the same and their destruction would benefit the 
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anticommunist cause in both countries. This observation was 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense on 16 May 1964, just as 
aggressive communist moves were setting off hostilities in 
Laos and raising concern that. the Pathet Lao might be beginning 
a campaign to overrun the entire country. The increased 
attention that. Washington officials were now forced to give 
to Laos brought the importance of North Vietnamese ‘support of 
the insurgencies into still sharper focus. For their part, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw military action against North 
Vietnam as "offering the possibility of a favorable lopg-term 
solution to the insurgency problem in Southeast Asia." 


——GO-TTSEE 3) JCSM-442-64 to SecDef, 16 May 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/348-4, 8 May 64, JMF '9155.3/3100 (13 Mar 64) (a). 
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Chapter 10 


THE CONSULTATIONS OF MAY AND JUNE, 1964 


General Khanh Takes a New Tack 


The policy set by-the President's approval of NSAM 288 on 
17 March 1964 was that the United States should for the present 
withhold direct military action against North Vietnam while 
employing every possible means to improve the stability of 
General Khanh's government in South Vietnam, the strength of 
its armed forces, and the effectiveness of its National 
Pacification Plan. Among the reasons that Secretary 
McNamara had advanced for recommending this line of action 
was the fact that it accorded with the views of General 
Khanh. During consultations with the Secretary in March, 


-Khanh had said he wanted to give priority to securing and 


consolidating his base in the South before undertaking any 
move northward. Accordingly it was distinctly unsettling 
to Washington officials to receive word in early May that 
Khanh appeared to be changing his mind. 


Having summoned Ambassador Lodge unexpectedly on the 
morning of 4 May, General Khanh talked at length about his 
country's situation. He felt that it was wasteful and 
illogical to go on taking losses in the fight with the Viet 
Cong "just in order to make the agony endure” and asked if 
it was not time for him to declare a state of emergency in 
South Vietnam and move to more drastic action. Khanh said 
that the state of emergency would involve a suspension of 
certain civil rights, a reorganization of his government 
that would get rid of the "politicians," a clamp-down on 
"Prench subversive activities," imposition of a curfew in 
Saigon, and possibly the evacuation of a large portion of 
its inhabitants, including American dependents. Concurrently 
he would announce to the Hanoi government that any further 
interference in the affairs of South Vietnam would be met 
with reprisals. Khanh specifically asked the Ambassador if 
the United States would be ready to undertake tit-for-tat 
bombing of North Vietnam in each instance of such interfer-. 
ence. i 


Lacking instructions, Ambassador Lodge avoided any 
commitment and pointed out that the reprisals the enemy 
might take must be considered as well. In reply to this 


ean 


Khanh asked directly whether the United States would "follow 
through" if Communist China intervened with ground forces. 
Lodge said that this was a question that could be answered 
only at the highest level of the US Government but that he 
personally could not visualize the United States sending a 
large land army to the mainland of Asia.1 


The Ambassador's report of this conversation brought a 
‘prompt and concerned response from Washington. The Secretary 
of State said that Khanh had raised grave issues, which must 
be carefully weighed. Mr. Rusk detected "a trace of despair" 
or perhaps “an accumulation of frustrations" in the reported 
remarks, and he contrasted them with Khanh's attitude during 
the consultations in March, and more recently during the 
Secretary's own April visit. "Experience in Greece, Malaya 
amd Korea--demonstrates the need for a sound structure of 
support before active advances can be made," Secretary Rusk 
said, “and this would seem to mean genuine progress in South 
Vietnam itself before action against the North."¢ 


At the same time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV for their assessments. Admiral Felt 
thought Khanh's remarks indicated a temporary breakdown 
under pressure. He hoped it was a passing mood. CINCPAC 
was sure General Khanh knew that real victory could come 
only when the people of South Vietnam were convinced that 
the government could protect them and could give them social 
improvement and justice. "Confidence of a population is not 
gained quickly in one glorious battle or assault" but must 
be earned by steady performance. 


General Harkins replied in a similar vein. Among other 
things, he observed that it was a little late in the day to 
be threatening tit-for-tat retaliation for North Vietnamese 
"snterference." "The whole philosophy of tit-for-tat is 
defective and reactive," he said. "If we are to threaten 
Hanoi, I believe we should do it on our own initiative and 
be prepared to exert credible, steadily increasing, damaging 
pressure on them." 


I. (15) Msg, Saigon 2108 to State, 4 May 64, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam - Trip, 9-14 May 64. i aiie 

2. E Msg, State 1838 to Saigon, 5 May 64, same file. 
3. (TS) Msg, JCS 2025 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 6 May 64. 
(TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 070745Z May 64, OCJCS File 

091 Vietnam - Trip, 9-14 May 64. 
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General Harkins agreed with Khanh that the situation 
could not be allowed to stand without change. But the key -— 
to improvement still lay in “effective execution of the ` 
National Pacification Plan." Though a long and expensive 
process, effective implementation of the National Pacifi- 
cation Plan would bring progress, without recourse to 
panicky evacuations or unrealistic schemes for governing 
without "politicians." He hoped to consult with Khanh soon 
and "go over some of the hard, basic facts of life, to 
include the primary one that the sooner the GVN develops 
comparable initiative, determination, skills and aggressive- 
ness to that which the VC Cane ee . « « the shorter the 
agony that must be endured." 


“The May Visit of the secretary of Defense 


A few days later, during the period 11-13 May, Secretary 
McNamara and General Taylor visited Vietnam for a fresh sur- 
vey of the situation. In consultation with COMUSMACV and his 
Deputy, General Taylor explored the progress of the covert 
and sabotage operations against North Vietnam under OPLAN 34A, 
which still had shown no striking success. The Chairman 
asked for an opinion on the time that would be required to 
establish sufficient control in South Vietnam to warrant con- 
Sideration of operations against the North beyond the scope 
of OPLAN 34A. General Harkins replied that by 1 January 1965 
Such control would have been established everywhere except 
in the Delta, which would not be substantially pacified until 
the end of 1965. General Westmoreland was less sanguine, 
stating that it would be at least May 1965 before acceptable 
control would exist north of Saigon and two or three years 
more before the Delta could be cleared up. Both officers 
wished to see some expansion of OPLAN 34A operations, but 
they did not favor progressing to the stronger measures 
against the North contained in CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64 until 
implementation of the National Pacification Plan was showing 
more success. General Harkins observed that it would be 
dangerously easy to divert the GVN from the main job of. 
internal pacification by the attractiveness of a venture 
against North Vietnam.5 


4. (TS) Msg, MAC:22h7 to CJCS, 7 May 64, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam - Trip, 9-14 May 64, : | 

5. (TS-GP 3) Memo, no sig. to CSA et al., "Visit of the 
Secretary of Defense and Chairman, JCS To RVN, 11-13 May," 
n.d., OCJCS File, Brown Envelope #4. 
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Ag for the National Pacification Plan, Secretary McNamara 


“réceived briefings that indicated there were eleven clear-and- 


hold operations supposedly under way in early May in further- 
ance of the “oil-spot" concept. Progress was good in only 
five of them, however; the RVN forces committed to the others 
were either virtually inactive or, in two instances, giving 
way to the enemy. A Country Team staff report advised the 
Secretary that, in fourteen provinces designated as critical, 
there were "poor" chances of surviving VC attacks in ten and 
"Pair" chances in the other four. Such phrases as "population 
appears to remain uncommitted," “morale and effectiveness of 
militia and SDC are poor," and “absence of firm national and 
province policy and capable leadership at all levels" 
abounded in this report. 


ew Secretary McNamara expressed concern that the total 
resource requirements for implementing the National Pacifi- 
cation Plan during 1964 had not yet been defined. He asked, 
also, why there were only eleven scheduled clear-and-hold 
operations, questioning the assumption that expansion of one 
"oil. spot” per province was an acceptable norm. While 
acknowledging. that the deficiencies lay principally with the 
GVN and its forces, he was convinced that the talents of the 
GVN and the US mission as a whole had not yet been fully 
applied to marshalling and committing integrated civil and 
military resources to the pacification program. 


Secretary McNamara had occasion to make this latter 
point again, during an extended consultation with General 
Khanh on 13 May, also attended by the Ambassador, General 
Taylor, and General Harkins. Khanh began the meeting by 
reviewing the recent course of the war. He asserted that 
over the past three months the GVN had reestablished control 
over some 2,000,000 citizens (to his US superiors, General 
se already sharply questioned the validity of this 
claim). 


General Khanh was satisfied with the rate of progress, 
considering the circumstances under which his government was 
working. He found particularly hampering the fact that his 


| A Briefing Sheets, "Questions from Para 5 of 
SecDef Message," Tabs 5b and 5c, SecDef Agenda Book (Gen 
Taylor), 10-14 May 64, OCJCS File.’ 
7. (S) Msg, MAC JOl 3846 to CINCPAC, 140220Z May 64. 
8. (TS) Msg, MAC 2247 to CJCS, 7 May 64, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam - Trip, 9-14 May 64. 
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time was so greatly occupied with political problems„—each— —— 
of which had some connection with the serious religious 
division in his country. Besides the hostility between 
Catholics and Buddhists, there were conflicting factions 
within the Buddhist movement, all generating passions that 
must be brought under control before they affected the 

unity of the armed forces. Buddhist leader Tri Quang was 
cited as the prime troublemaker. Ambassador Lodge said that 
he and other Embassy officials wouid continue their efforts 
to influence Tri Quang to adopt a more conciliatory attitude 
toward the Catholics and to give greater regard to the 
interests of the country as a whole. 


General Khanh also discussed his problems with the press. 
“Criticism of the government by Vietnamese newspapers often 
expressed the views of certain "parlor politicians" in | 
Saigon, who had no contact with the realities of the war. 
Other papers gave no support to the government because of 
their identification with specific financial or commercial 
interests, Khanh charged. | 


While keeping constant guard against a coup or assassi- 
nation plot, Khanh had also to contend with "the problem of 
the French.” US officials had consistently advised him 
against breaking relations with the Paris government, and he 
recalled that Secretary Rusk had stressed this point during 
the April visit. When Khanh had said that he knew certain 
Frenchmen were involved in subversive activities, the Secre- 
tary had advised him to expel them selectively and for cause, 
but not to break off diplomatic relations. This policy was 
now being followed. Khanh said he had ordered three French- 
men deported the previous day, and he vowed to expel any 
others who spread neutralist doctrine or otherwise threatened 
the security of the government or the war effort. 


In view of all these circumstances, General Khanh was 
not displeased with what had been accomplished in recent 
months. He thought it just to say that South Vietnam had 
had no effective government during most of the time since 
May 1963; the mobilization and training of forces and the 
mounting of operations had unquestionably suffered as a 
result of the two successive coups. But the GVN was now . 
reasserting its authority, and he had good reason to believe 
that it would do so at a more rapid rate hereafter.— ——~~ 


Under the questioning of Secretary McNamara and General 
Taylor, Khanh then turned to a fuller exposition of his 
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attitude on operations against the North. When he had spoken 
to Ambassador Lodge about the futility of operations that 
merely let the agony endure, he had not meant to give the 
impression that he would lose patience in the long, grinding 
struggle that undoubtedly lay ahead. But he believed that 
victory could be speeded by an open declaration that South 
Vietnam was being attacked from the. North and was accordingly 
on a war footing. A further declaration should be made that 
if these attacks did not stop within a specified period, 

such as two weeks or a month, South Vietnam would strike back, 
with blows comparable in degree and importance though not 
necessarily identical in form. "Whereas the North attacks us 
with guerrillas that squirm through the jungle, we would 
attack them with 'guerrillas' of our own, only ours would fly 
ineat.tree-top level and blow up key installations or mine 
the port of Haiphong." | | 3 


l General Khanh was fully aware that the consequences of 
such action must be considered. If North. Vietnam, and per- 
haps Communist China, counterattacked in strength, the matter 
would rapidly become a problem for the United States to deal 
with. Accordingly, Khanh deferred entirely to US opinion on 
timing, or on whether attacks against the North were to be 
undertaken at all. Nevertheless he pointed out that the 
Viet Cong and the National Liberation Front were but the arms 
of the enemy monster; its head was in Hanoi. To destroy it 
quickly and effectively, a blow at the head was needed. 


General Khanh was confident that RVNAF capabilities were 
already sufficient for the type of sea and airborne attacks 
he had in mind. What he sought was assurance that his 
country could rely on US support if a strong counterattack 
developed. = , | 


General Taylor at this point recalled the March conver- 
gations, in which Khanh had emphasized the need for a solid 
base in South Vietnam as a prerequisite for action against 
she North. Khanh conceded that this requirement remained, 
put he did not expect stability to be achieved before the end 


_of the year. He now saw the fact that the southern base was 


not solid as a reason to strike against the North at once. 
The political and psychological impact of such action might 
srovide the cure for weakness. Attack against the North 
might galvanize opinion in the South and engage his people 
fully in the war, he said. 


Secretary McNamara then stressed the importance of 
raising the strength of the armed forces to the agreed 
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levels as rapidly as possible. Citing figures for April that 
Showed the effort to be considerably behind schedule, he 
offered them not as a criticism but as introduction to his 
main point: the United States was prepared to help in any way 
it could to.speed the accomplishment of this objective. If 
more money or materiel were needed, it would be provided 
whenever the requirement could be demonstrated. In this con- 
nection he agreed that the VNAF needed more fighter aircraft 
and said they could be delivered within three to four months. 


The Secretary also. emphasized the importance of prompt 
action on the GVN budget, for he had noted that delays in 
granting budgetary approval appeared to be holding up the 
progress of the pacification effort. Again he stressed that 
Khanh could count on the United States to supply any funds 
that were clearly needed and to cover any shortage that had 
been occasioned by worthwhile activity. 


: In closing his account of the meeting on 13 May, Ambassa- 
dor Lodge noted that the exchanges had been frank and friendly 
throughout. General Khanh had. concluded by expressing, with 
obvious sincerity, his appreciation for the pledges of US 
material support that had been made, 


Additional Aid Funds Requested 


The assurances Secretary McNamara had given reflected 
faithfully the attitude of the President. A few weeks earlier 
Mr. Johnson had instructed his senior advisors that "in our 
effort to help the Vietnamese to help themselves, we must not 
let any arbitrary limits on budget, or manpower, or proce- 
dures stand in our way." 


We can do extraordinary things within the limit 
of our current appropriations and we can, if _ 
necessary, seek emergency appropriations if they 
are needed for success in Vietnam. We all 
recognize that a prompt and clear success in 
Vietnam would be worth a very large amount to 
us; and we should not shrink from uning the 
necessary funds to obtain the result.10 . 


9. (TS-GP IJ Msg, Saigon 2203 to State, 14 May 64; (TS) 
Memo for Record, CJCS, "Visit to General Khanh, 4-5:00 p.m., 
May 13, 1964," 13 May 64; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam - Trip, 
9-14 May 64. 
10. (S) Msg, State 1791 to Saigon, 28 Apr 64. 
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On 18 May 1964, shortly after the return of the Secretary 
of Defense to Washington, President Johnson addressed a 
request to the Congress for addition of $125 million to the 
$3.4 billion already proposed for foreign assistance programs 
in the budget then under consideration. He designated $70 
million of these added funds as needed for economic aid and 
$55 million for military uses in South Vietnam. The Presi- 
dent said that since the budget was prepared, two major 
changes had occurred in Vietnam. "First, the Viet Cong 
guerrillas, under orders from their Communist masters in the 
north, have intensified terrorist actions against the peace- 
ful people of South Vietnam." Second, the new government of 
General Khanh had come to power, "bringing new energy and 
leadership and new hope for effective action.” The Khanh 
government had already committed itself to programs that would 
réQuire arr increase of about 4O percent in GVN expenditures 
over the 1963 level. 2 . i 


The vigorous decisions taken by the new Govern- 
ment of Vietnam to mobilize the full resources 
of the country merit our strongest SUDDOrE: In- 
creased Communist terror requires it. 


Ultimately the President's request was substantially 
fulfilled. When the Congress approved foreign assistance 
authorizations and appropriations for FY 1965, in October, 
the amounts were only slightly reduced from the total Adminis- 
tration request for all programs, world-wide.l 


Post-Visit Consultations 


Upon his return from Saigon, General Taylor reviewed for 
nis JCS colieagues the discussions that had taken place, 
including Secretary McNamara's action authorizing 25 additional 
aircraft for the VNAF, raising its prospective total force to 
150. The Chairman was concerned over the paucity of adminis- 
trative talent in the GVN, noting that it resulted in a very 


il. Dept of State Bulletin, L (8 Jun 64), pp. 891-893. 


12. Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 88th Congress, 
ena Session, 1904 (1965), XX, pp. ONT » 300-317. 
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heavy workload falling on General Khanh personally. ~ In his 
opinion the situation in South Vietnam was still deteriorating, 
but at a rate that was slowing down.13 me, 


The Secretary of Defense had apparently received an even 
less favorable impression from his visit. He concluded that 
the Viet Cong had "shifted into high gear" in their attempt 
to undermine the people's sense of security and confidence in 
Khanh's government and were making progress toward that end. 
Among the indicators that had convinced Mr. McNamara were the 
decreasing number of hamlets under GVN control, the rising 
number of VC attacks and incidents, and ener ene ine RVNAF 
fatality, desertion, and weapons loss rates.l 


~= The officials who had returned from Vietnam had to ponder 
not only the findings of their. visit but the critical turn in 
the Southeast Asian situation arising from the communist Pathet 
Lao offensive in the Plaine des Jarres. Further, there was the 
unfinished work on a political-military scenario for the imple- 
mentation of Recommendation 12 of NSAM 288. These elements 
merged in a renewed effort directed by Secretary McNamara, who 
ordered the development of a new scenario for strikes against 
North Vietnam. Personnel of his own office prepared the docu- 
ment, with technical assistance from the Joint Staff. A 
version dated 23 May 1964, in the form of a draft.memorandum 
to the President, was scheduled for discussion by a group 
headed by the Secretaries of State and Defense at a Sunday 
morning meeting on 24 May.15 | 


The draft memorandum explained that because of recent 
communist moves to extend control over Laos and to intensify 
Viet Cong pressures, and the belief that additional US efforts 
within South Vietnam would not prevent further deterioration 
there, the President's advisors had given detailed consider- 
ation to strikes against North Vietnam. The scenario presentec 


: ote to Control Div, "Visit of the Secretary of 
Defense and Chairman, JCS, to South Vietnam," 15 May 64, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam - Trip, 9-14 May 64. 

14. (S) Memo for Record, LTC Sidney B. Berry, Jr., 
"Sec/Def Conclusions, Saigon, 13 May 1964," 13 May 64, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 64. 

15. (TS-GP 3) J-3 T-102-64 for CJCS, 23 May 64, 
JMF 9155.3/3100 (21 May 64) (A). ) 
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a step-by-step plan for political and military pressures 
against North Vietnam. The military attacks would probably 
be conducted by the VNAF initially, with the possibility of 
adding US aircraft, and would continue until there was clear 
evidence that the Hanoi government had stopped its support 
of insurgency in the South. "The military-actions would 
start only after favorable action on a U.S. Congressional 
Joint Resolution supporting continued U.S. opposition to the 
North Vietnamese attempt to destroy the independece of South 
Vietnam." Other preparatory moves would include preposition- 
ing of US forces in a deterrent and readiness posture, sub- 
stantially as provided for in CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64.1 


At the Sunday morning meeting, which General Taylor 
athended, there was general agreement that the trend in South- 
east Asia, and in South Vietnam particularly, was unfavorable. 
The discussion ranged widely and resulted in a..number of 
changes of timing and emphasis in the Scenario. One of the 
most notable had to do with the Congressional support to be 
obtained. Within the White House this matter had already 
progressed to the point of drafting a Joint Resolution to be 
proposed. Its operative part was a declaration that the | 
United States regarded the preservation and integrity of 
South Vietnam and Laos as vital to.-its national interest and 
to world peace. To this end, if the President deemed it 
necessary and if requested by the Government of South Vietnam 
or of Laos, the United States was prepared to use all measures 
including the commitment of armed forces to assist that govern- 
ment in defeating aggression or subversion supported, con- 
trolled, or directed from any communist country. 


The prospect of obtaining. formal passage of a Joint 
Resolution seemed poor, less because of anticipated opposition 
“han for reasons of timing. The Congress was facing both a 
heavy legislative calendar and the need to recess during the 
presidential nominating conventions. For the immediate future 
there appeared little chance of obtaining unanimous consent to 
lay aside the Civil Rights bill that was then being debated. 
Accordingly, the revised draft memorandum to the President 


; raft Memo to Pres, "Scenario for Strikes on 
North Vietnam," 23 May 64, same file. a 
17. (TS-GP 1) J-5 T-74-64 for CICS, 24 May 64, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam, May 64. 
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shat resulted from the morning discussions omitted specific 
reference to a Joint Resolution and spoke instead of an - 
"appropriate expression (probably in general terms) by Con- 
gress of its support,"18 ae ONS Eo, ac R 


The revised paper also set forth in more detail the 
preparatory dispositions. CINCPAC was to take, writing in 
certain points that General Taylor had gone to the meeting 
prepared to make. It noted specifically that movements prior 
to D-Day would include deployment of the B-57 squadrons from 
the Philippines to South Vietnam to augment FARM GATE and 
might involve "the initiation of low-level reconnaissance of 
North Vietnam if not previously begun." 


. ` .. General Taylor had presented the JCS view that a sharp, 

strong blow, employing US aircraft from the outset, would be 
more effective militarily than the progressive unfolding of 
an intensifying air campaign. Other conferees thought it 
important that attacks be launched on a limited scale, 
initially by the VNAF only, in order not to confront the Nort! 
Vietnamese with a major loss of prestige in the eyes of the 
world. There was no dissent, however, regarding an advance 
to US participation if the Hanoi government did not show 
signs of yielding. Accordingly,. the program of air strikes 
in the revised scenario was a progressive and expanding one, 
with respect both to starting with VNAF aircraft alone and 
to targets, stated as follows: 


Initially, mine their ports and strike North 
Vietnam's transport and related ability (bridges, 
trains) to move south; then against targets which 
have maximum psychological effect on the North's 
willingness to stop insurgency. These latter 
targets would comprise those related to North 
Vietnam's military power (e.g., POL storage, 
selected airfields, barracks/training areas, 
bridges, railroad yards, port facilities, com- 
munications) and those comprising their indus- 
trial assets. 

The scenario scheduled various actions with relation to 
an unspecified D-Day. They extended backward as far as D-19, 
the date on which General Khanh's agreement to undertake 


18. (TS) Memo to Pres, "Scenario for Strikes on North 
Vietnam," 24 May 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (21 May 64) (A). 
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overt South Vietnamese air attacks against targets in the 
North should be obtained, after giving him a guarantee of US 


-protection in the event of enemy retaliation. The question 


that continued to be debated and that bore heavily on the 
choice of a D-Day was whether or not to accept the hazard that 
the Khanh government might collapse just as the United States 
was becoming fully committed to an extension of the hostili- 
ties, by official statements; troop deployments, and hard-won 
Congressional action: Or could it be presumed that striking 
North would halt deterioration in the South?l E 


One contribution to the continuing discussion was a 
memorandum by Mr. William Sullivan, Chairman of the Vietnam 
Coordinating Committee. He believed that "the dilemma we 
face in addressing the problem of Southeast Asia is not whether 
wé™should-move either to stiffen the position in South Vietnam 
or to strike against North.Vietnam. The fact is that eventu- 
ally we will have to do both. The question, therefore, is 
which of these two measures we. should do first." 

Mr. Sullivan pointed out that if the United States took 
the militant line of insisting on communist withdrawal from 
newly conquered territory in Laos, it could expect to find 
itself facing a decision to bomb North Vietnam within a month. 
If on the other hand the United States tried for a political 
settlement regarding Laos, it could expect long delays and 
ultimate arrival at some imprecise political agreement that 
did not change the communist military position. He believed 
this latter course would crumple the morale of those Laotian, 
Thai, Vietnamese, and Filipino allies who now fully expected 
the United State to use the communist activity in Laos as 
justification for direct attacks on North Vietnam. Sullivan 
argued for setting aside “the logical Viscount Montgomery 
approach" of taking all measures to tidy the base in South 
Vietnam before moving to strike the North. The United States 
could further intensify its efforts to strengthen the Khanh 
government but should accept the condition that attacks 
against North Vietnam would be mounted "in the face of certain 
uncovered risks in the South. "20 


z -GP Memo for Record, LTG A. J. Goodpaster, 

"Pour Meetings on Extension of Operations Against North Viet- 
Nam, 24-25 May," 25 May 64, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, May 64. 

20. (TS) Memo by Sullivan, “Substitutes and Supplements 
in Southeast Asia," 24 May 64, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, May 64. 
No indication has been found of the timing of this memo in re- 
lation to the other events on 24 May, but it was probably used 
at the morning meeting. It bore no addressee. 
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Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, General Taylor, Mr.” 
McCone, and Mr. McGeorge Bundy met with the President on the 
evening of 24 May. All present were agreed that extension 
of the conflict northward was inevitable unless the Hanoi 
government desisted from its support of the insurgencies in 
Laos and South Vietnam. President Johnson apparently accepted 
the supposition that air attacks against North Vietnam might 
become necessary before the summer of 1964 had passed, and he 
was prepared to begin briefing the Congressional leadership, 
touching on three points: 1) the probable necessity of carry- 
ing the war to the North; 2) the desirability of inducing the 
United Nations, or at least the Southeast Asia Treaty nations, 
to take some action that would provide a context of inter- 
national support; 3) the need for Congressional approval of 
the $125 million increase in aid funds that he had recently 
proposed. 


The second of the above points was foremost in the Presi- 
“dent's mind. Before taking any drastic action, he wanted to 
give international. bodies a full chance to find a solution, 
preferably through a UN-sponsored peace-keeping mission. 
McGeorge Bundy's reading of the President's thought, as sub- 
sequently reported, was that Mr. Johnson was ready to take- 
action on the whole matter of "North Vietnamese behavior" with 
respect to Laos and South Vietnam. "If he cannot get the U.N. 
to do so, he will follow a course of pressure, one of the 
later elements of which will be military action."el 


After further consultation among the principal advisors 
on 25 May, Mr. Bundy produced a new version of the memorandun, 
designed to fulfill the purposes the President had indicated. 
This draft incorporated the following advice to the White 
House: . . 


I. Basic Recommendation 


l. It is recommended that you make a Presi- 
dential decision that the U. S. will use selected 
and carefully graduated military force against 
North Vietnam, under the following conditions: 
(1) after appropriate diplomatic and political 


2l. (TS-GP 1) Memo for Record, LTG A. J. Goodpaster, 
"Four Meetings on Extension of Operations Against North Viet- 
Nam, 24-25 May," 25 May 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 64. 
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warning and preparation, (2) and unless such warn- 
ing and preparation--in combination with other 

g efforts--should produce a sufficient improvement 
of non-Communist prospects in South Vietnam and 
in Laos to make military action against North - 
Vietnam unnecessary. 


2. This basic Presidential decision 18 
recommended on these premises: — 


(1) that the U. S. cannot tolerate the 
loss of Southeast Asia to Communism; : 


(2) that without a decision to resort 
>» to military action if necessary; the present 
prospect is not hopeful, in South Vietnam or 
in Laos; 


M (3) that a decision to use force if 
necessary, backed by resolute and extensive de- 
ployment, and conveyed by every possible means 
to our adversaries, gives the best present 
chance of avoiding the actual use of such force. 


It was the best estimate of the advisors that. the decision 
could be carried out without drawing a major military response 
from Communist China or from the Soviet Union. Also, if 
carefully handled, military action against North Vietnam 
should not trigger an increase in Viet Cong terrorism and mili- 
tary action so great as to engulf the Khanh regime. 


Nevertheless, it is recognized that in making this 
ecision we must accept two risks:. e ris 

of escalation toward major land war or the use of 

nuclear weapons; (2) the risk of a reply in South 

Vietnam itself which would lose that country to 

neutralism and so eventually to Communism. 


In outlining the proposed sequence of actions following 
“he basic Presidential decision the advisors would call first 
for establishment of communication with Hanoi (through the 
new member the Canadian Government was sending to the Vietnam 
component of the International Control Commission) and with 
“other adversaries of major importance (USSR, France, Red 
China)." The message to be conveyed was the firmness of US 
determination and the limited nature of the US objectives. 
The United States intended that communist terror and subversion 
in Southeast Asia should end; it did not seek the destruction 
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of the Hanci regime. This step should be followed almost 
immediately by a conference in Honolulu, at which Washington 
officials would reach full understanding with Ambassador 
Lodge, COMUSMACV, and other US Ambassadors regarding the 
Strategy and the degree to which it should be revealed to 
the governments of South Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand. 


| Next would come action at the United Nations. After a 
broad presentation of the problem of communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia, "together with much hitherto secret evidence 
‘proving Hanoi's responsibility," the United States would seek 
a resolution calling for a halt to Pathet Lao aggression in 
Laos (since the United States was not certain of having the 
seven votes needed for affirmative action in the Security 


Council if the resolution also included South Vietnam). 


The basic object of this exercise would 
be a double one: 


(a) to give worldwide publicity 
to the basic problem through the . 
voice of Stevenson, and 


(b) to make it perfectly plain if 
we move to further action that we had 
done our best at the UN. 


Whether the resolution was passed or vetoed, it could 
serve as the point of departure at a chosen time, when the 
United States or an ally would formally pronounce that the 
requirements that had been presented to the United Nations 
were not being met. Meanwhile consultation with the SEATO 
Allies would be in progress. ‘While no support was expected 
from France or Pakistan, the others might join in agreement 
on further action, including some commitment of forces. There- 
after, the first deployments of US and allied forces toward 
Southeast Asia would occur. "It is our recommendation that 
these deployments be on a very large scale, from the beginning, 
80 aS to maximize their deterrent impact and their menace." 


The requirement for a formal Congressional Resolution 
had been reinstated, but counsel regarding its timing was 
divided: | ee 


(8) A Congressional Resolution. 


| We agree that no such resolution should 
be sought until Civil Rights is off the. Senate 
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calenċar, and we believe that the preceding 
stages can be conducted in such a way as to 
leave a free choice on the timing of such a 

: resolution. Some of us recommend that we aim 
at presenting and passing the resolution be- 
tween the passage of Civil Rights and the con- 
vening of the Republican Convention. Others 
believe that delay may be to our advantage and 
that we could as well handle the matter later 
in the summer, in spite of domestic politics. 


Once favorable action on the Congressional Resolution 
was obtained, a further military deployment to Southeast Asia 
would occur. These forces would not be advanced as a bluff, 
but they might nevertheless so enlarge the picture. of menacing 
preparations as finally to convince the leaders in Hanoi that 
the less painful course would be to cease supporting the 
insurgencies. 


Lack of such a response, however, would bring the 
initial strike against the North. 


This would be very carefully designed to have 
more deterrent than destructive impact, as far 
as possible. This action would be accompanied 
by the simultaneous withdrawal of U.S. depend- 
ents from South Vietnam and by active diplomatic 
offensives in the Security Council, or in a. 
Geneva Conference, or both, aimed at restoring 
the peace throughout the area. This peace- 
keeping theme will have been at the center of 
the whole enterprise from the beginning. 


PresicGent Johnson apparently desired the fullest possible 
counsel and reflection before making the basic decision. He 
drew the Honolulu conference from the proposed sequence and 
placed it first. On the evening of 26 May he sent a message 
to Ambassador Lodge advising that Secretaries Rusk and 


S {T rait Memo, McGeorge Bundy to Pres, "Basic 
Recommendation end Projected Course of Action on Southeast 
Asia," 25 May 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam; May 64. The avail- 
able recors do not show conclusively whether or not this 
draft memo was ever formally submitted to the President. 
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McNamara, General Taylor; and Mr. McCone had been instructed 
to join Admiral Felt "for a meeting with you and a very small - 
group of your most senior associates in Southeast Asia to 
review for my final approval a series of plans for effective 
action." The President hoped that this meeting could occur 

as early as the following Monday, 1 June.2 


On the same day, 26 May, the President began consultation 
with certain Congressional leaders of both parties. Under 
Secretary of State George W. Ball advised Secretary Rusk, then 
in India for the. funeral of Prime Minister Nehru, that the 
President “will wish the Congress associated with him on any. 


steps which carry with them substantial acts and risks of 
escalation."2 


a 
~~ o» 


JCS Contributions to the Honolulu Conference Preparations 


. . In the short time remaining for preparation for the 
Honolulu conference the Joint Chiefs of Staff made several 
contributions. On 30 May they responded to a requirement that 
had arisen during the White House consultations for fuller: 
examination and development of the concept of “telegraphing 
actions," designed to assure that the contemplated deployment 
of US and other forces to Southeast Asia had the fullest 
possible psychological impact in Hanoi. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff advised the Secretary of Defense that the movement of 
military units and other preparations could certainly contri- 
bute to the objective of applying pressures against North 
Vietnam and implying sterner measures to come. Indeed, even 
if desired, the United States could not stage a "quiet" deploy- 

~ ment of major forces to Southeast Asia, some of them from 
locations almost halfway around the world. Not only would the 
communist nations detect the moves; "news media would pick 

them up; statements would be requested." The Joint Chiefs of 

Staff, in fact, cautioned against "over-exploitation," which 
could generate "irresistible demands for a premature inter- 

national conference before we have accomplished our goal of 
causing the DRV to modify its behavior." 


A draft of telegraphing actions which might 
be taken in connection with the alerting and 


. (T Sg, State 2087 to Saigon, 26 May 64, same file. 
24. (TS Msg, State TOSEC 3 to New Delhi, 27 May 64, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 64. 
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movement of forces is attached. However, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff desire to emphasize their 
view that these telegraphing actions will not, 

è by themselves, have significant impact on 
causing the DRV/Chinese communists to cease 
their aggression in Southeast Asia. Positive 
offensive actions must be taken to demonstrate 
that DRV support of the Viet Cong and Pathet 
Lao will no longer be tolerated.<5 


Also on 30 May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted three 
different memoranda to the Secretary of Defense on aspects of — 
the US advisory effort in South Vietnan, whose improvement and 
possible expansion were being considered at various levels. 
Within the Vietnam Coordinating Committee, for instance, study 
war being-given:-to the possible infusion of a substantial 
number of US civilian and military personnel as advisors at 
all echelons of the Government of South Vietnam itself.26* he 
three JCS submissions had to do solely with military advisors 
and were-forwardé to Secretary McNamara as a basis for dis- 
cussion with Ambassador Lodge and COMUSMACV at Honolulu. 


The first JCS memorandum concerned extension of the 
advisory effort to the Civil Guard and the Self Defense Corps. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff found that approximately 1,000 US 
advisory team personnel could be effectively used in a 
selective, phased program at the district level to provide 
training and operational advice to improve the effectiveness 
of the paramilitary units. About 500 more personnel would be 
needed to back up the advisory detachments at the province 
level with administrative and logistic support. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. believed that COMUSMACV should be allowed to 
‘tailor and deploy the advisory teams to meet the particular 
requirements of any area.¢/ | 


The second and related JCS memorandum defined the require- 
ments of a pilot program for placing advisors with the para- 
military forces in seven critical provinces, involving about 


T (TS-GP 1) JCSM-469-64 to SecDef, 30 May 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/384, 26 May 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (21 May 64) (A). 
= 26. {(TS-GP 1) SACSA-T-19-64 for CICS; 23 May 64, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam, May 64, | 

27. (S-GP 19 JCSM-465-64 to SecDef, 30 May 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/388, 28 May 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (28 May 64) (1). 
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300 US personnel. With respect both to this plan and-the — -— 
larger effort sketched in the first memorandum, the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff emphasized that the shortage of Vietnamese 
language interpreters would be a Lom ane factor, which could 
not be overcome without great effort.2 


The third JCS memorandum on 30 May addressed the question 
whether greater effectiveness could be achieved by assigning 
US military adviscrs to company-sized units of the ARVN. 
Currently there were 1,336 US advisors serving with regular 
Vietnamese military units. These were fairly equally divided 
among corps, division or special zone, brigade or regiment, 
and battalion levels. There were 43 advisors with separate 
companies, but these were exceptions to the normal practice. 
-The RVNAF had 525 company or company-sized units--infantry, 
marines, rangers, airborne, artillery, and armored. To place 
US advisors at this level on a permanent basis would require 
1,621 additional personnel of all ranks. It would also be 
contrary to the advice of CINCPAC and COMUSMACV. Both officers 
thought that an extension of the US advisory effort to the 
company level was neither desirable nor required.. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of Defens 
of these views and noted that there were "a number of limiting 
factors which militate against the establishment of a program 
of advisors at company level." They cited “the question of 
acceptability of such a program to the Vietnamese, the problem 
of overcoming the language barrier, and the inevitability of 
greatly increased US casualties which would result." The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended that the Secretary of Defense not 
Sa assigning US advisors below battalion level in the 
RVNAF. 


Of greater moment was the memorandum the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff submitted giving their views on the central purpose of 
the Honolulu conference. An initial version of the memorandum 
went to the Secretary of Defense on 31 May, before his 
departure. Further JCS consideration on 1 June resulted in 
certain amendments, and the revised text of the memorandun, 
dated 2 June 1964, was presented to Secretary McNamara by 


28. (S-GP 1) JCSM-464-64 to SecDef, 30 May 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/387, 28 May 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (28 May 64). 

29. (S-GP 1) JCSM-466-64 to SecDef, 30 May 64, Encl A to 
JCS 2343/3589, 28 May 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (28 May 64) (2). A 


fuller oo of the US advisory effort during 1964 appears 
in Ch. š 
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General Taylor, in Honolulu. General Taylor designated it 
"an agreed JCS paper less the views of the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which I will submit later. "30 


To the Secretary of Defense the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


expressed concern over what they considered to be "a lack of 
definition, even a confusion" in the US approach to the broad 
subject, "Objectives and Courses of Action--Southeast Asia." 


= 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that 
it is their first obligation to define a mili- 
tarily valid objective for Southeast Asia and 
then advocate a.desirable military, course: of- 
action to achieve that objective. Based on 
military considerations, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff consider that the United States should 
seek through military actions to accomplish 
destruction of the North Vietnamese will and 
capabilities as necessary to compel the Demo- 
cratic Government of Vietnam (DRV) to cease 
providing support to the insurgencies in South 
Vietnam and Laos. Only a course of action 
geared to this objective can assure that the 7 
North Vietnamese support of the subversive | 
efforts in Laos and South Vietnam will terminate. 


3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned 
that the military validity of the objective 
stated above may not be recognized. They note 
that some current thinking appears to dismiss 
this objective in favor of a lesser objective, 
one visualizing limited military action which, 
hopefully, would cause the North Vietnamese to 
decide to terminate their subversive support of 
activity in Laos and South Vietnam. This lesser 
objective is thus not geared to destruction of 
capability but rather to an enforced changing of 
policy and its implementation, which, if achieved, 


TS-GP CM-1450-64 to SecDef, 2 Jun 64, and 


30. (TS T) 
(TS-GP 1) JCSM-471-64 (Revised) to SecDef, 2 Jun 64, Encls 
A and B to JCS 2343/394-1, 2 Jun 64, JMF 9155.3 (28 May 64). 
The original version was (TS-GP 1) JCSM-471-64 to SecDef, 
30 May 64 (derived from JCS 2343/394), same file. 
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may well be temporary in nature. The Joint 


Chiefs of Staff consider that this. lesser~ ~-—----—— eee 


objective just described is militarily an | 
inadequate objective for the present situation, 
but would agree as an initial measure to pur- 
sue a course of action to achieve this lesser 
ob Jective. - 


Should the national authorities choose the lesser 
objective, the implementing action should clearly be of a new 
order. If it gave the appearance of being merely an evolu- 
tionary development of previous US activity, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff said, "the impact on the North Vietnamese could be 
delayed and even diffused and uncertain." 


= Reluctance now to take positive action will 
almost inevitably increase the price and 
gravity of such action when it is finally 
taken. This situation exists because, in 
Spite. of more than two years of effort to 
convince a determined enemy of our deter- 
mination that he will not prevail, he has 
clearly increased his effort and achieved 
improvement in his relative situation. Thus, 
even within the lesser second objective, the 
time for continuing a monologue of "messages" 
that repeat the substance or maintain the 
intensity of our past effort seems to us to 
be well past. If we mean to send a "message" 
to convey the determination which must be 
part of our national purpose if we really 
intend to prevail in this situation, we must 
recognize the requirement to convey directly, 
sharply, even abruptly, that the situation 
has indeed changed insofar as the United 
States is concerned. It appears that the way 
to convey that "message" now is along the 
following lines: | 
a. Select carefully a limited 

number of target complexes--perhaps 

two--in North Vietnam. 


b. In selecting these target 
complexes, screen carefully to 
assure that those chosen are in 
fact directly and significantly 


peer 


associated with support of the effort 
in Laos and North Vietnam; that they 
represent completely valid military 

` objectives; that they are susceptible 
to reasonably quick and precise 
destruction by air attack; that their 
destruction can be achieved.with mini- 
mum impact on civilian populations. 


The two targets that the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended as meeting these criteria were Vinh, a major resupply 
depot supporting the Viet Cong and Pathet Lao, and Dien Bien 
Phu, from which the North Vietnamese transported materiel and 
troops into Laos on Route ll. Once the targets were chosen, 
planning for readiness to launch the bombing strikes should 
begin; It: would include, “as a matter of military prudence,” 
readiness to accomplish the fuller objective of destroying the 
North Vietnamese will and capabilities, should escalation 
occur. 


In summary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said there was "no 


' basis to be hopeful about the situation in Southeast Asia until 


and unless North Vietnam is forced to stop supporting the 
insurgent activities in Laos and South Vietnam." They repeated 
their view that "the best way to achieve this objective is 
through destruction of the North Vietnamese will and capa- 
bilities as necessary to compel the DRV to cease providing 
such support." Even if a lesser objective was chosen, new and 
positive military action should be employed to convey the US 
message to the enemy. The same action would meet the important 
need to impress allied nations with the will and determination 
of the United States. In this connection the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff cited a message from Ambassador Graham A. Martin in 
Bangkok, in which he had warned, barely a week earlier, that 
Thailand's leaders were moving toward a reexamination of the 
value of their commitment to the West. "At this moment they 
still believe we would honor our undertakings but rapid pace 
recent events and minimum U.S. responses is almost visibly 
eroding confidence manifested last October, when I first 
arrived," the Ambassador had written. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff urged the Secretary of Defense, 
at the Honolulu conference, to seek precise delineations of 
both the greater and the lesser objectives and their support- 
ing courses of action, with awareness that on military 
grounds the Joint Chiefs of Staff advocated adoption of the 
greater objective. Should the lesser one be chosen, the 
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military implementation should nevertheless be designed to 
signal clearly "a sharp change in US outlook and determi- pa 
nation." we 


In preparation for the conference, numerous messages had 
also passed from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, and from the State Department to the Embassies in 
Laos, Thailand, and South Vietnam. A message from Acting 
Secretary of State Ball to Ambassador Lodge on 27 May had 
made clear that besides deliberating on courses of action for 
the future, the conferees at Honolulu should be prepared to 
review the current status and means of improving the programs 
already under way to stabilize the political and military 
situations within South Vietnam.31 
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The Honolulu Conference, l-2 June 1964 


The gathering of US officials ín Hawaii on l-2 June 
iricluded senior representatives of all agencies concerned 
with directing the political, military, economic, intelli- 
gence, and information aspects of the counterinsurgency effort 
in Southeast Asia. Headed by Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, 
the list of participants included General Taylor, Mr. McCone, 
USIA Director Carl P. Rowan, the Deputy Administrator of AID, 
Ambassador Lodge, Ambassador Martin, and two Assistant 
Secretaries of State of Defense. Representation from 
the Embassy in Laos, Admiral Felt and his com- ~ 
ponent commanders, a O -Level assistants brought 
the total to more than 40. In his initial communication to 
Ambassador Lodge, the President had noted that General Harkins 
‘was already scheduled to return to the United States on 24 
June, prior to relinquishing his post and retiring. The 
President had instructed Lodge to bring the Deputy COMUSMACV, 
General Westmoreland, with him to Honolulu and "leave General 
Harkins in charge of the war."3¢ | 


= a @e @ 


A four-hour plenary session opened the conference on the 
morning of 1 June. Thereafter, while other officials attended 
the meetings of five working groups on specific problems, a 


—— 3I. (TS) Msg, State 2095 to Saigon, 27 May 64; (TS) Msg, 
JCS 2625 to CINCPAC, 28 May 64. 


32 . (TS) Msg, State 2087 to Saigon, 26 May 64, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam, May 64. 
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policy group of 16 principals met in virtually continuous 


‘session through the afternoon of 2 June.33 


Survey of the Existing Situation 


In opening the general survey of the existing situation 
that occupied the plenary session, Ambassador Lodge character- 
ized conditions in South Vietnam as "still generally unsatis- 
factory." Although the GVN under General Khanh had stepped up 
its military activities, the Viet Cong had matched the new 
level, offsetting any gains by the government. Viet Cong 
activity in Saigon itself had measurably increased. 


The Ambassador reviewed the many lines of internal 


edivision--religious, ethnic, and political--that troubled the 


public life of South Vietnam. He deplored the general lack of 
patriotism. and public spirit and the prevalent attitude of 
every man for himself. The Catholics constituted the strongest 
anticommunist group in RVN and would be the core of any 
effective anticommunist force, he said. Other influential 
groups included the Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai religious sects, 
numbering between two and three million people. They were 
supporting Khanh at present, but their loyalties had proven 
fragile in the past. The Buddhists were harder to cate >rize. - 
While they had never publicly denounced the Viet Cong, ey 

had prevented the Viet Cong from infiltrating their ranks to 


- any serious degree. Both the Budghists and Catholics were 
- cautious about public denunciation of the Viet Cong for fear 


that their bonzes or priests in the villages would be attacked 
by the terrorists. 


While these internal divisions were of serious concern, 
Lodge saw no evidence of widespread support of communist aims 


and policies among the people. Although many in RVN con- 


sidered Ho Chi Minh a great leader, Viet Cong support in the 
countryside was generated by fear of the terrorists--not 
loyalty to Hanoi. Lodge believed that as soon as the GVN made 
its counter terrorism measures effective, popular support of 
the Viet Cong would dwindle. He thought the public reaction 
would be unfavorable to any indiscriminate saturation bombing 


33. (TS-GP I) Memo for Record, a Meeting on South- 
east ASia, Plenary Session, 1 June 1964," n.d., JMF 9150 

(1 Jun 64) sec 1A. The following account of the plenary 
session is taken from this source without further citation. 
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of North Vietnam. But a selective bombing campaign against ~ 
military targets in the North would bolster-morale and "give 

the population in the South a feeling of unity and a sense 

of accomplishing something- in the war." 


General Khanh had managed to halt the deterioration of 
political stability that had begun with the Buddhist disorders 
in May 1963. He saw clearly the need to rally the people and 
the armed forces behind him and was making a determined effort 
to do this, by travelling widely and allowing the people to 
see and hear their leader. According to Lodge, General Khanh 
had injected new vigor into the Army and was working to give 
strength and spirit to the paramilitary forces. 


One of Khanh's problems, that of the four generals who 
had been deposed when he overthrew the Minh government, 
appeared to be temporarily under control. General Minh hin- 
self, after some hesitation, had joined Khanh's government in 
a figurehead post, but Generals Dinh, Dom, Kim, and Xuan were 
“held under house arrest. After long consideration of placing 
them on trial--a course that, whatever the verdict, would have 
refired both the country's religious hostilities and dis- 
sension within the armed forces--Khanh had released the four 
generals from detention and had set them up as a special staff 
to work together at Dalat. They were under surveillance but 
were not locked up. The "Dalat Generals" remained a potential 
source of leadership for a. new coup, but in the Ambassador's 


judgment, Khanh had sufficient following within the RVNAF to 
keep him in power. 


The general administrative ineffectiveness of the GVN con- 
- tinued. Ambassador Lodge blamed it less on poorly trained 
personnel than. on defective, antiquated procedures inherited 
from the French civil service system. The lack of trained 
personnel willing to work at the district, village, and hamlet 
levels was Serious, however, and was not likely to be allevi- 
ated soon. 


AS an over-all assessment, Ambassador Lodge thought that ' 
the situation in South Vietnam could not be expected to improve 
in the near future "without our introducing something new and 
Significant into the equation.” : 


General Westmoreland then analyzed the military and 
security situation in more detail, relying particularly on 
Statisticai indicators. His figures showed that GVN control 
of the rural population had declined slightly during the 
first quarter of 1964, dropping from 79 percent at the 
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beginning of the year to 75 percent by the end of March. The 
rate of decline had Slowed.in April and was now reversed, 
indicating that while the situation was es the prospects 
were not. 


The New Life Rural Hamlet Program had made some gains in 
those areas that were subject to the impact of US money and 
materiel. However, in the more significant aspects of control, 
such as mutual trust between the GVN authorities and the 
hamlet dwellers, the objectives had not been reached and an 
actual decline had taken place. This was best illustrated, 
General Westmoreland pointed out, by the drop in the percent- 
age of MAP-supported hamlet militia scheduled to be armed who 
had actually received weapons. The percentage of completed 
hamlets having. the authorized number of hamlet militia squads 
had also fallen. 


The seai need was still for sustained pacification oper- 
ations to establish a positive separation of the population 
from the Viet Cong and to restore the confidence of the people 
in the ability and. the desire of the GVN to protect them. The 
personnel management of the armed forces had been in a sorry 
state since the 1 November 1963 coup, with demoralizing effect 
upon troops and officers alike. Some slight indications of 
improvement, including a decrease in the April desertion rate 
and a rise of volunteer enlistments, had been noted, however. 
The understrength of combat units remained the ‘number one 
problem of the RVNAF. 


The GVN was improving the management of its resources, 
General Westmoreland said. Forces were being allocated 
judiciously within the critical provinces and in support of 
the major pacification efforts. General reserve forces had 
been released in greater numbers to the corps, and the corps 
commanders were using them well. Two A-1H fighter squadrons 
wouid be operational soon, and a third was scheduled to be 
flying before the end of 1964. Paramilitary forces were being 
reorganized, as US officials had urged, under the Ministry of 
Defense and with a single chain of command down to the sub- 
sector level. Khanh had signed decrees on 7 and 12 May 
redesignating the Civil Guard as the Regional Force and the 
combined Self Defense Corps and hamlet militia as the Popular 
rorce. 


General Westmoreland also stated that the intensive 


efforts of US advisors to bring about greater RVNAF military 
activity nad succeeded in spite of the political turmoil. The 
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number of small unit operations had tripled in the first 
three months of 1964, while battalion-sized operations: had 
doubled. Battalion operations in which contact with the Viet 
Cong had been made rose to 58 percent. On the other hand 
only two percent of the small unit operations had made con- 
tact with the enemy. | 


As for further needed improvements, the Deputy COMUSMACV 
said US advisors were convinced that future operations must 
be aimed more definitely at retention and extension of control. 
This meant more clear-and-hold operations instead of "safaris" 
in which large formations started from a secure area, swept a 
contested area, and returned to base. In short, the philoso- 
phy.and concepts of the National Pacification Plan needed 
translating into operational techniques. To accomplish this, 
“and to increase the emphasis on gaining permanent control of 
territory and people, would be the prime objective of the US 
advisory program in coming months, with highest priority being 


given to the areas immediately surrounding Saigon. 


In General Westmoreland's opinion, the military situation 
in South Vietnam was tenuous, but far from hopeless. 


The Secretary of Defense had listened to this account of 
the security situation with a certain skepticism. When 
General Westmoreland finished, Mr. McNamara told the group that 
he considered the military situation somewhat. worse than 
"tenuous." In.his eyes it was approaching the’ "hopeless" cate 
gory. As evidence he pointed to the desertion rates in the 
RVNAF and paramilitary forces and the failure of the GVN to 
meet any of the agreed force goals. Armed forces morale was 
very poor generally and not getting any better. The GVN had 
yet to deploy adequate forces into the key provinces to meet 
the critical Viet Cong situation there. To Secretary McNamara 
three facts were highly pertinent: 1) the GVN needed 17,000 
recruits per month but was getting about 1,000; 2) there was 
no evidence of any increase in GVN control of either populatio: 
or area; 3) the administration of the pacification effort was 
very ineffective. The GVN had only ten or twelve clear-and- 
hold operations going and the gist of reports on all of these 
was that they were making little if any progress. 


General Westmoreland conceded that, despite MACV's strong 
recommendations to Khanh, the GVN recruiting campaign had 
fallen some 50 to 80 percent behind the goals sought during 
the month of May. The GVN found itself in competition with. .- 
the Viet Cong for recruits, and—even for conscripts. Inat 
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least two instances a group of draftees had elected to join 
the Viet Cong rather than fight for the government. : 


; Secretary Rusk noted that morale was a function of leader- 
ship and asked if Khanh was doing anything to improve the low 
morale of his forces. General Westmoreland cited Khanh's more 
liberal promotion policies, better pay, and prompt recognition 
of valor by awarding medals to deserving soldiers. One of the 
factors most affecting morale was lack of dependent housing 
for the RVNAF. Studies were in progress, and COMUSMACV hoped 
to be able to submit recommendations on this problem within 
two weeks. 


The conferees also heard presentations by the chief AID 
ang USIA officials in South Vietnam. The latter, Mr. Barry 
zorthian, commented on press relations, among other subjects. 

He said that the American press in Saigon was as skeptical 

and cynical a group of newsmen as he had ever encountered. 

Their attitude could be traced to a feeling that they had 

been misled in the past both by the GVN and by US spokesmen. 
Under the current regulations, reporters had complete access 

to the battlefield and to US and GVN personnel at all levels. 
American newsmen were therefore in a position to obtain evidence 
to prove almost any point they wanted to make, as in the current 
stories disparaging the effectiveness and will to fight of the 
RVN forces. | . | a 


Mr. Zorthian thought that a more effective organization 
and policy for handling the press, backed up by adequate 
facilities: and resources, would be. necessary before there was 
any possibility of obtaining more favorable reporting in US 
newspapers. "Today the handling of the press is so diffuse 
and current rules under which our military people are oper- 
ating are often so unrealistic that we are not getting as good 
world coverage as we might." 


After an extended discussion of the situation in Laos and 
Thailand, the conferees heard further reports on military 
aspects from Admiral Felt's staff. The CINCPAC J-2 presented 
a briefing on the North Vietnamese armed forces,which were esti- 
nated to include some 225,000 fighting troops. The NVN army divi- 
sions were not motorized in the US sense and moved mainly by 
foot, with about 150 trucks per aivision:.to transport supplies. 
The airforce consisted of 76 planes, none of them fighter or 
jet aircraft. Chinese Communist aircraft could readily be 
deployed there; however, since there were five fields in North 
Vietnam capable of receiving jet aircraft. 
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General Taylor inquired regarding the status of NVN air 


defense and was told it would be relatively ineffective against 


high-flying jet aircraft but would be effective against 
propeller-driven planes and helicopters. General J. E. Smart, 
CINCPACAF, said that US aircraft could probably hit targets in 
North Vietnam without any losses in an initial attack, and 
Secretary McNamara elaborated on this point. No surface-to-air 
missiles were known to be located there, he said, and the Nortr 
Vietnamese simply did not have the resources to provide air 
defense for all their key targets. It should certainly be 
possible to plan an air attack that would avoid running into 
well -defended areas. 


_The Policy Group Discussions 


In the sessions held thereafter by the 16-man policy grou; 
General Westmoreland gave his judgment that with continuation í 
existing programs the situation in South Vietnam would improve 
Slowly to the end of 1964. Ambassador Lodge reiterated his vie 
that it would show no improvement unless some new element was 
introduced, such as air strikes against the North. But neithe: 
the Deputy COMUSMACV nor the Ambassador, General Taylor observ: 
later, believed that the United States was racing. against the 
clock or had to take action against North Vietnam before it wa: 
completely ready. Both officials opposed the idea of an exten- 
sive US civilian encadrement of the GVN administrative structw 
which had been considered by the Vietnam Coordinating Committe: 


General Westmoreland presented his concept for a program . 
concentrated effort to make the pacification operations in eig; 
critical provinces more effective. It involved setting up 
supervisory teams of US and GVN experts in the provinces, usin 
about 45 US personnel (40 military and 5 USOM) in each. 
intensified effort along this line, he believed, could turn th 
Situation in all provinces in favor of the government within 
nine months to a year. 


With reference to possible attacks. on North Vietnam, Secr 
tary Rusk emphasized the need to prepare public opinion before 
taking any action. He believed that such attacks would have 
to be limited to South Vietnamese aircraft until a Congression 
Resolution was obtained but feared a prolonged debate if one w 
Sought. In the realm of material preparation, too, it seemed 
the Secretary of State that the United States was not / fully 
ready to undertake a military action -in Southeast Asia that” 
might lead to escalation of the hostilities. He called for mc 
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study of the logistical factors involved and a fuller assess- 
ment of the further steps that might have to be taken. His 
position gained support from the opinion offered by both 


- Admiral Felt and General Westmoreland that 1 November 1964 was 


the optimum date for. US readiness to launch attacks against 
North Vietnam.3# .. | 


After the Honolulu Conference 


The deliberations of US officials at Honolulw:on 1-2 June 
produced no recommendations for pronounced change in national 
policy. The principal effect was a rededication to intensified 
effort in the furtherance of existing programs and existing 
planning, under the precepts of the still-controlling NSAM 288. 
At no point had the conferees come to grips with the question 
of future operations in the terms the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
recommended to Secretary McNamara: a precise delineation of 
objectives and their supporting courses of action. Probably 
the conference was too large, and the time necessarily spent 
by the principals in hearing reports from the five working 
groups too great, for this to have been accomplished in any 
event. 

General Taylor placed a number of requirements on the 
Joint Staff as a result of the conference, particularly along 
the line of more searching investigation of logistical require- 
ments and readiness to support OPLAN 37-64 and other CINCPAC 
plans. Staff action was needed, also,.to carry out instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of Defense regarding the equipment for 
a ROAD infantry brigade prepositioned at Korat, Thailand. All 
items that were not transportable by air were to be supplied 
within 30 days, so that the brigade could be ready for combat 
within six days after being ordered to move. Additionally, 
the Secretary had directed that equipment for a ROAD brigade 
prepositioned on Okinawa be reconfigured within 60 days to 
support the unit in any of the anticipated areas of operations 


in tne Asian-West Pacific area. CINCPAC was charged with 


reviewing and commenting on the various alternative concepts 
for air action against North Vietnam that had been developed, 


emo for Record, CJCS, "Highlights of Honolulu 


34. (TS) M Í 
_ Conference," 2 Jun 64, OCJCS File M/R envelope. 
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including objectives, target systems, timing, weight of effort, 
and other factors.35 


The primary action resulting from the conference, however, 
was toward implementation of the concept General Westmoreland 
had presented for a concerted US effort to intensify the GVN's 
pacification activities in eight critical provinces. On 5 
June, in a joint State-Defense-AID message, Washington official 
asked Ambassador Lodge to supply specific proposals and 
scheduling for the following actions that they regarded as 
having been agreed upon at Honolulu: 1) move additional RVN 
troops into the eight "super-critical" provinces; 2)° develop 
and carry out hamlet-by-hamlet oil spot and clear-and-hold 
operation plans for each of the approximately 40 districts 


-within the provinces; 3) introduce. a system of population 


control, by curfews, identification papers, and other measures: 
4) build up the provincial police forces; 5) expand the infor- 
mation program by distributing 40,000 radio receivers and by 
other measures; 6) develop an economic aid program tailored to 
the needs of each province (medicines, school construction 
materials, etc.); 7) assign 434 US personnel, initially from 
in-country, consisting of 320 provincial and district military 
advisors, 40 USOM advisors, and 74 battalion advisors (two eac: 
for 37 battalions); 8) transfer military personnel to fiIl USO 
shortages where necessary; 9) establish joint US-GVN teams to 
monitor the pacification program at both the national and 
provincial levels.3 | 


Ambassador Lodge replied that the plans were not so firm 
as was apparently believed in Washington. At Honolulu, 
General Westmoreland had been speaking from a draft working 
paper that was then awaiting Country Team study and was only 
now receiving it. In particular the Ambassador did not con- 
sider that the number of US personnel to be employed had been 
settled at Honolulu. 37 


359. (TS-GP 3) JCS 2339/124, 5 Jan 64, JMF 9150/3100 
(4 Jun 64). | 

36. (S) Msg, State 2184 to Saigon, 5 Jun 64, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam, Jun 64. SecDef, who had approved this message, 
informed JCS that it constituted.a decision to which their. 
three memoranda of 30 May on aspects of the US advisory effort 
had contributed; (S-GP mf lst N/H of JCS 2343/387, 10 Jun 64, 
JMF 9155.3/3100 (28 May ae | 

37. (S) Msg, Saigon 2435 to State, 8 Jun 64; (S) Msgs, 
Saigon 2442 and 2444 to State, 10 Jun 64; OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Jun 64. 
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The other policy elements that had been under consider- 
ation in Washington prior to the Honolulu meeting--such as 
selection of NVN target systems, reconnaissance over Laos, | 
action at the United Nations, contact with Hanoi through a 
Canadian emissary, and a possible Congressional Resolution-- 
continued to be discussed and developed during June. Earlier, 
on 22 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that the low-level reconnaissance flights 
over Laos, instituted on 19 May as YANKEE TEAM, be continued 
"on an orderly basis," at a rate of about two a week. In 
addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said that complete low- 
level coverage of North Vietnam, as a one-time effort, should 
be accomplished as soon as possible in order to provide 
targeting intelligence for CINCPAC's strike plans. They 
requested-.authorization for Admiral Felt to conduct this 
aerial reconnaissance on or about 27 May. The request was 
not granted, but, as has already been recounted, low-level 
reconnaissance over Laos did become a continuing program, by 
agreement with the Royal Laotian Government.3 


On 5 June the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a new and 
more Getailed recommendation that low-level reconnaissance of 
North Vietnam be undertaken, this time for a.different purpose. 
They designated five supply and infiltration routes leading 
into Northern Laos and the Laotian corridor to South Vietnam 
that they considered should be kept under "meaningful sur- 
veillance." The Secretary of Defense was advised that after 
CINCPAC had accomplished a complete initial coverage, further 
flights over certain portions of the routes would be required; 
their frequency would depend on "information obtained from the 
initial coverage, the risk factor, and the value of these oper- 
ations from a political point of view." On 15 June Secretary 
McNamara noted the JCS recommendation and directed that plans 
to carry out such reconnaissance be kept in readiness for 
implementation on short notice.39 


38. Si 3) JCSM-444 -64 to SecDef, 22 May 64, Encl to 
JCS 2344/80, 22 May 64, JMF 9155 (22 May 64). For the con- 
a of YANKEE TEAM operations, see Ch. 9. 

(TS-GP 1) JCSM-489-64 to SecDef, 5 Jun 64, Encl to | 

JCS Bee ee 1, 5 Jun 64; Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Initial Low- 
Level Reconnaissance Operation into North ‘Vietnam (S)," 
15 Jun 64, Att to JCS 2343/412-2, 17 Jun 64; JMF 9155.3 
(4 Jun 64) (1): 
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Meanwhile the continuing air reconnaissance over Laos had 
generated one instance of the type of positive military action . 
to demonstrate US determination that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had been recommending. One US reconnaissance aircraft was 
shot down by-ground fire over Laos on 6 June 1964, The flights 
the following day were the first accompanied by armed escort, 
but one of the fighter escorts was knocked down, with the pilot 
subsequently recovered. On orders from Washington, CINCPAC 
launched eight F-100 aircraft on a strike mission against a 
communist antiaircraft installation at Xieng Khouang, Laos, on 
9 June. It was designed as a single sharp act of retaliation 
to make the point that US forces would continue the reconnais- 
sance operations and would fire when fired upon.40 By that 
date the noncommunist forces in Laos, with US materiel assist- 
ance, were holding their own against the Pathet Lao, and there 
appeared to be some prospect of a negotiated settlement. 


_ Action at the United Nations 


In the pre-Honolulu consultations the President had 
indicated strong interest in arranging for a UN peace-keeping 
mission in Southeast Asia. No full-scale effort was mounted 
to obtain such a UN commitment, but some of the objectives of 
this course were achieved, and its feasibility was tested, and 
perhaps discounted, by other action carried forward by 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson in New York. 


On 13 May the Government of Cambodia had called for an 
early meeting of the UN Security Council to consider Cambodia's 
charges of "repeated acts of aggression" against its territory 
by US and South Vietnamese forces. The Government of South 
Vietnam had already acknowledged, with appropriate regrets, 
shat in the heat of battle its forces had crossed the ill- 
marked frontier in pursuit of Viet Cong raiders on 7 and 8 May 
ano on earlier occasions. The United States had offered 
apology for the fact that a US military advisor had Aco 
panied an RVN force on a similar intrusion in March. tL 


TO. (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 55-64, 9 Jun 64. (TS-GP 3) 
DJSM-1011-64 to CJCS, 17 Jun 64, OCJCS Loose Files, Jun 64. 


ll. The United States in World Affairs, 1964, pp. 170- 
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In speeches before tne Security Council on 21 and 26 May 
and on 4 June, Ambassador Stevenson expanded the US answer to 
the charges into a forceful denunciation of the aggressive 
actions of North Vietnam in Southeast Asia. 


The recent difficulties along the frontier 
- « «. are only superficially and: accidentally 
related to the Republic of Vieét-Nam. They are 
deeply and directly related to the fact that the 
leaders and armed forces of North Viet-Nam, 
Supported by Communist China, have abused the 
right of Cambodia to live in peace by using 
Cambodian territory as a passageway, a source 
of supply, and a sanctuary from counterattack 
by the forces of South Viet-Nam.... 


It is the outrageous, the persistent mili- 
tary action of the Hanoi regime which constitutes 
the longstanding threat to the peace of Southeast 
Asia and to the territorial integrity of the 
other nations of that region. That, and that 
only, is the cause of the war in Southeast Asia. 


He urged that the United Nations place its peace-keeping 
experience at the disposal of Cambodia and South Vietnam and 
said that the United States would welcome some form of 
UN-sponsored border patrol force. 


The resolution passed on 4 June was less impressive, 
however. The strongest action the Security Council was will- 
ing to endorse was the dispatch of an investigative mission 
to the RVN-Cambodjlan border area, composed of representatives 
from Brazil, the Ivory Coast, and Morocco, with instructions 
to "consider such measures aS may prevent any recurrence of 
such oo, and report to the Security Council within 45 
days. | 


The further nistory of the mission was not unfavorable 
czo US interests, however. The radio voice of the National 
Liberation Front had already reviled the United Nations for 


42. Dept of State Bulletin, L (8 Jun 64), pp. 907-913; 
-L (15 Jun 64), pp. 937-941; L (29 Jun 64), pp: 1002-1004. 
43. Dept of State Bulletin, L (29 Jun 64), p. 1004. 
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listening to "slanders" against the patriotic Viet Cong forces 
from the lips of the US imperialists and their lackeys. It 
continued to do so, adding a vow to oppose with force any 
entry of UN representatives into South Vietnamese territory. 
When the mission reported on 28 July 1964, it advised the 
Security Council that unarmed UN civilian observers could 
monitor the border from the Cambodian side but could not expec 
to function within South Vietnam because of Viet Cong 
hostility.44 


Elsewhere in the realm of diplomacy, the new Canadian 
member of the Vietnam component of the International Control 
Commission had arrived in Southeast Asia and on 18 June had 
held an extended conversation with the North Vietnamese Prime 
Minister, Pham Van Dong. High officiais in Washington were 
-aware that the Canadian diplomat had conveyed the message of 
US determination to oppose North Vietnamese aggression and 
support of insurgency, with its corollary that the United Stat 
did not have destruction of the Hanoi regime as a further goal 
and sought no wider war. He had also made known his avail- 
ability as a channel for transmission of pay proposal the Hano 
leaders might wish to send to Washington.45 . 


Further Thought on a Congressional Resolution . 


| | | 

Among the Washington officials concerned with US policy i 
Southeast Asia the desirability of seeking a Congressional 
Resolution as prior sanction for the stronger measures that 
might become necessary was generally accepted, though the 
question of optimum timing was still unsettled.| This was the 
central point addressed by Assistant Secretary of State 
William P. Bundy in a memorandum that was scheduled for dis- 
cussion on 15 June by the same group of advisors, headed by 
Secretaries Rusk and McNamara , whose thought had given impetus 
to the Honolulu conference. | 


Mr. Bundy's first paragraph briefly set the scene: 


Now that we have worked through the immediate 
problem of the shooting down of our aircraft over 


— q, Douglas Pike, Viet Cong (1966), pp. 473-474. NY 
Times 29 Jul 64, 2. _ 
45. (TS) Memo, W. H. Sullivan to SecDef, "Canadian Con- 
sultations in Hanoi," 22 Jun 64, OCJCS Loose_Files,-Jun 64. 


46. (TS) Memo, McGeorge Bundy to SecState and SecDef, 
15 Jun 64, same file. 
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Laos and have Souvanna Phouma's clear 
understanding that reconnaissance flights 
may continue over the Plaine des Jarres 

: and ‘South Laos' and with escort as neces- 
sary, we should now draw back and examine 
the total picture as it may develop in the 
next three to four months and what our 
central plan should be. i 


"we do not expect at the present time to move in the near 
future to military action against North Viet-Nam," he wrote, 
but some important change in conditions, largely beyond US 
control, might compel reconsideration. For instance, a 
marked deterioration might occur in South Vietnam that would 
dictate a forecast “more gloomy than the one that was reached 
at~Honoluiu," or the Pathet Lao might break loose in another 
strong offensive. 


"We have entered a negotiating track on Laos." At best, 
it might lead ultimately to a trailing off of hostilities and 
a restoration of something like the status quo ante among the 
several Laotian factions, a strengthening o ouvanna 's 
position, and perhaps even an improvement in the effectiveness 
of the International Control Commission. The negotiations 
might be inconclusive or, at worst, might take a turn that the 
United States could not avoid opposing so forcefully as to 
regenerate the crisis. i 


The United States could not weaken in these negotiations 
without demoralizing the Khanh government, but if they were 
protracted, this, too, might arouse concern in Saigon "that we 
are mov ing toward negotiated solutions for both Laos and South 
Viet-Nam. Hence, Secretary Bundy believed, the United States 
must find continuing means of demonstrating its firmness to 
Souvanna, to Khanh, "and, above all, to Hanoi." And always 
there was the possibility that the situation in South Vietnam, 
on its own, could deteriorate to the point where action 
against the North appeared the only solution. 


For all of these reasons there is a very 
strong argument for a continuing demonstration 
of US firmness and for complete flexibility in 
the hands of the Executive jn the coming politi- 
cal months. The action that most commends 
itself for this purpose is an immediate Con- 
gressional Resolution, subject to the following 
conditions: 
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a. A formula must be devised, in 
consultation with the Congressional 
leadership, that would ensure rapid 
passage without extended and divisive 
debate. The draft resolution must 
support any action required but must 
at the same time-place maximum stress 
on our peaceful objectives and our 
willingness to accept eventual 
negotiated solutions, so that we might 
hope to have the full support of the 
school of thought headed by Senator 
Mansfield and Senator Aiken and leave 
ourselves with die-hard opposition 
only from Senator Morse and his very 
few cohorts. 


b. Timing must be considered. 
Because of proximity on either side to 
the Republican convention, July appears 
very Gifficult. Early August is like- 
wise difficult because the Congress 
will probably be rushing to complete 
other measures_and adjourn before the 
Democratic convention. We thus con- 
clude that the only feasible time for 
presentation would be shortly following 
the conclusion of the Civil Rights 
Gebate, i.e. during the week of June 
Cee T s 


It may be argued that a Congressional Resolution 
under present circumstances faces the serious diffi- 
culty that there is no drastic change in the situation 
to point to. The opposing argument is that we might 
well not have such a drastic change even later in the 
summer and yet conclude--either because of the Polish 
consultations [on Laos] or because of the South Viet- 
Nam situation--that we had to act. 


Accordingly, the Assistant Secretary of State recommended that 
the President be advised to begin consultations with the 


Congressional leadership on an urgent basis regarding the draft 
Joint Resolution that was attached, 


‘ The evidence available does not indicate the outcome of 
the discussion among the principal advisors on 15 June, but it 
is probable that they remained divided on the desirability of 
seeking Congressional action in the near future. The proposal 
was not formally introduced in the Congress at that time. That 
the: question remained an active one may be surmised, however, 
from the fact that the President asked the Department of State 
on 22 June for an analysis of the Chief Executive's legal 
authority to send US forces to South Vietnam.4 


General Taylor's Recommendations on Patterns of Attack 


When the Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted their memo- 

randum on the central purpose of the Honolulu conference to 

the Secretary of Defense on 2 June, General Taylor had termed 

it "ar agreed JCS paper less the views of the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which I will submit later."49 His own memo- 
randum went to Secretary McNamara on 5 June. General Taylor 
reviewed the main points of the JCS submission, which had 
defined two courses of action--one a primary and recommended 
course and the other a` lesser course. "As I understand the 
distinction between the two alternatives," the Chairman wrote, 

"the first calls for a concurrent attack upon North Vietnamese 
will and capabilities in order to induce the North Vietnamese 
to cease their attack upon their neighbors and in addition, by 
destroying in large part their military capabilities, to 
assure that they cannot resume these attacks." The second 
alternative placed less emphasis on destruction of capabilities, 
being designed chiefly to induce the enemy to change his policy. 


econd Draft," Asst SecState(FE), "Memorandum 
on the Southeast Asia Situation: Probable Developments and 
the Case for a Congressional Resolution," 12 Jun 64, in folder 
attached to (TS) Memo, McGeorge Bundy to SecState and SecDef, 
15 Tal 64, OCJCS Loose Files, Jun 64, 

(s) Memo, Deputy Legal Adviser to SecState, "Presi- 
dent! $ A ae re Lega Basis for seneme United States Troops 
to Viet-Nam, " 26 Jun 64, same file. 

49. (TS-GP 1) CM-1450-64 to SecDef, 2 Jun 64, and (TS-GP 1) 
JCSM-471-64 (Revised) to SecDef, 2 Jun 64, Encls A and B to 
JCS 2343/394-1, 2 Jun 64, JMF 9155.3 (28 May 64). 
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General Taylor believed this was not “an accurate or com 
plete expression of our choices" and that there were three 
patterns on which the attack against North Vietnam might be 
initiated. In descending order of weight they were: 1) a 
massive air attack to destroy all significant military target 
ana render the enemy incapable of further support of the Viet 
Cong and Pathet Lao; 2) a.lesser attack on some significant 
part of the military target system in North Vietnam to convin 
the enemy that it was in his interest to stop aiding the Viet 
Cong and Pathet Lao and, .if possible, to obtain his cooperati 
"in calling off the insurgents"; 3) "demonstrative strikes" 
against limited military -targets to show US readiness and 
intent to pass to the more drastic alternative attack pattern 


General Taylor opposed launching the maximum attack at t 


= outset. He held that it would be unnecessarily destructive / 


merely to change the enemy's will and would lessen the chance 
of gaining cooperation from Hanoi in calling off the insurger 
The maximum pattern would pose such a challenge to the Com- 
munist Bloc as to raise considerably the risks of escalation. 
The Chairman favored the second pattern, but he sensed that 
political considerations would dispose the responsible US 
civilian leaders to prefer the third one. He noted that the 
third pattern of attack could be accomplished by VNAF aircral! 
alone, "perhaps stiffened by FARM GATE."50 | 


General Taylor recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
direct the Joint Chiefs of Staff to develop a plan for the 
demonstrative strikes defined in his third alternative. On 
10 June Secretary McNamara informed the Chairman that he con. 
curred in this recommendation.931l 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff assigned the major phanning 
activity in response to this directive to CINCPAC. Subse- 
quently it became merged with a broader effort toward refine 
ment of the target lists for attack against North Vietnam, 


aie ee e CM-1451-64 to SecDef, 5 Jun 64, Att to 
lst N/H of JCS 2343/394-1, 8 Jun 64, JMF 9155.3 28 May 64). 
51. (TS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 10 Jun 64, Att to 
JCS 2343/394-2 15 Jun 64, same file 
52. (TS) Msg, JCS 6888 to. ‘CINCPAC; 16 Jun 64. 


carried on both at CINCPAC Headquarters and in Washington. 

As will be recounted, the result, in August, was: transformation 
of the 9l-target list the Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted 
‘to the Secretary of Defense on 30 May into a new document 
sietiicadatinn 94 targets. 


CINCPAC OPLAN 38-64 


Meanwhile another product of CINCPAC's planning had been 
received. On 1 June Admiral Felt submitted CINCPAC OPLAN 38-64, 
"Military Operations to Terminate Aggression in Southeast Asia." 
As a plan for US military action, primarily with air and naval 
forces, against sudden large-scale Chinese Communist and North 
Vietnamese aggression, it responded to the interest shown by 
"the Secretary of Defense in this sub ject in February. 


The plan provided for early, massive employment of US air 
and naval power to defend the general line of the Mekong River 
and to-inflict "punitive and crippling blows" against mainland 
China. The initial ground defense of Southeast Asia would be 
limited to delaying actions by local national forces, subse- 
quently reinforced’ by US and allied ground units. At the out- 
break of hostilities US air forces would at once attack enemy 
strength in Southeast Asia and South China, achieve local air 
superiority in areas of ground action, and give close air 
Support to friendly ground forces. At the same time, naval 
forces would bombard coastal areas and gain control of sea 
lanes. Deployments of US and allied ground forces to Thailand 
and South Vietnam would begin "in the minimum strength 
required to conduct a definitive ground defense" of critical 
points along the Mekong line. Following the initial stage, 
ground and amphibious operations would strike against the 
invaders and ultimately eject communist forces from Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam. 


As sufficient forces were generated, PACOM air and naval 
forces, supported by SAC, would "effect deliberate intensifi- 
cation of the conflict by punitive and crippling offensive 
operations against selected targets in other areas of Communist 
China to the degree necessary to terminate the confict." While 
every effort would be made to implement the plan with conven- 
tional weapons, US forces would have the capability to employ 
[nuclear anoe cnr nolL ge fragmentation munitions weapons on a 

highly selective basis if necessary to accomplish the mission. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved CINCPAC OPLAN 38-64, 
subject to minor modifications, on 29 July.23 


Status of Recommendations 11 and 12, NSAM 288 


On 24 June the Joint Chiefs of Staff again addressed the 
Secretary of Defense regarding the status of Recommendations 
11 and 12 of NSAM 288. They noted that the required US mili- 
tary planning had been accomplished, specifically in COMUSMAC\ 
OPLANs 98 and 98A, for covert and overt cross-border operatior 
into Laos, to implement Recommendation 11, and in CINCPAC 
OPLAN 37-604, treating both cross-border operations and the 
strikes against North Vietnam called for by Recommendation I2. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff were concerned over the general lac! 


.. of progress beyond that point. While Recommendation ll 


authorized hot pursuit and ground operations into Laos under 
varying circumstances, the Department of State 60 far had 
sanctioned only limited covert intelligence-collection patrol: 
While the planned operations depended primarily on RVN forces. 
there had been no discussion as yet with the South Vietnamese 
government and no move toward combined US-GVN planning and 
training. - The same lack of consultation with the GVN affecte 
the readiness to implement Recommendation 12. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that Secretary 
McNamara seek the concurrence of Secretary Rusk that "“non- 
committing negotiations" be begun with the GVN, so that readi 
ness could be advanced by instituting combined planning and 
training. As a collateral benefit, awareness that such 
activity was going on could gcd to the pressures felt by the 
communist leaders in Hanoi.>+ — | 


Resignation of Ambassador Lodge 


The further working out of this proposal, and of other 
pending matters, occurred after an extensive shifting of the 
assignments of key military and diplomatic personnel. At his 


—— t3. (IS-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC OPLAN 38-64, 1 Jun 64, JMF 
3146 (1 Jun 64) sec 1. (TS-GP.3) SM-1215-64 to CINCPAC, 29 
Jul 64, Encl to JCS 2054/635-6, 17 Jul 64, same fiie, sec 2. 

54. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-541-64 to SecDef, 24 Jun 64, Encl. to 
JCS 2343/415, 21 Jun 64, JMF 9155.3 (21 Jun 64). 


press conference on 23 June the President had read the letter 
by which Henry Cabot Lodge tendered his resignation as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Vietnam. "I do so entirely for 
personal reasons," the Ambassador had written on 19 June, and 
he’ reaffirmed his support of existing US policy. The Presi- 
dent announced that he intended to nominate General Maxwell D. 
Taylor to succeed Lodge as Ambassador. He would also name the 
current Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
Mr. U. Alexis Johnson, to serve in the new post of Deputy 
Ambassador. To fill the position of Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, vacated by General Taylor, the President designated 
General Earle G. Wheeler.°> Subsequently, General Wheeler 
assumed the duties of Chairman on 3 July 1964, with General 
Harold K. Johnson becoming Chief of Staff, Army. 


» These changes happened to coincide with others of 
importance. On 30 June Admiral Felt had been relieved as 
Commander in Chief, Pacific, by Admiral Ulysses S. Grant 
Sharp, Jr., who.had been serving as CINCPACFLT. About a week 
earlier General Harkins had returned: to Washington, . and 
Lieutenant General William C. Westmoreland had assumed the 
duties of COMUSMACV. General Harkins was established as a 
consultant in the office of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs o 
Staff, for the period until his retirement on 1 August.59 At 
the request of Ambassador Taylor, Mr. Sullivan was transferred 
to Saigon in July to serve on the Embassy staff. The Presi- 
dent named Mr. Michael Forrestal to succeed him as Chairman 
of the Vietnam Coordinating Committee in Washington. 


At the press conference on 23 June the President. restated 
and reaffirmed the US policy. 


I have said before that there is danger in 
Southeast Asia. It is a danger brought on by 
the terrorism and aggression so clearly, if 
secretively, directed from Hanoi. The United 
States intends no rashness and seeks no wider 
war. But the United States is determined to 
use its strength to help those who are defend- 
ing themselves against terror and aggression. 
We are a people of peace--but not of weakness 
or timidity. 


. Dept of State Bulletin, LI (13 Jul 64), pp. 46-47. 
56. (u) CM-1437-64 to SecState et al., 18 Jun 64, 
OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Jun 64. a 
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The South Vietnamese were a proud people, Mr. Johnson said. 
"The task of building their peace and progress is their own; 


but they can count on our help for as long as they need it 
and-want it."57 


57. Dept of State Bulletin, LI (13 Jul 64), p. AT. 
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Ambassador Taylor Takes Charge 


Chapter 11 


AMBASSADOR TAYLOR'S FIRST MONTH 


—_ 


Ambassador Maxwell D. Taylor arrived in Saigon on 7 July 
1964. He assumed his new post with greater powers than had 
been granted to any of his predecessors. The President's 
letter of instruction, besides assigning full responsibility 
to the Ambassador for all the US programs in South vietnam, | 
contained the following statement: I wish it clearly under- 
stood that this overall responsibility includes the whole 
military effort in South Vietnam and authorizes the degree of 
command and control that you consider appropriate." President 
Johnson left the means of exercising control over COMUSMACV's 
activities to Ambassador Taylor's discretion, telling him to 
work out arrangements that made his authority effective but 
did-not unduly burden him in the exercise of his other functions.1 
Moreover, the US.establishment that Taylor came to head had 
been greatly strengthened by creation of the post of Deputy 
Ambassador, occupied by a top-notch career diplomat, U. Alexis 
Johnson, and by the addition of other talent, such as that of . 
Mr. Sullivan. 


Against these advantages were to be ranged a formidable 
set of circumstances, for it was General Taylor's fate to 
assume the Ambassadorship on the eve of one of the most diffi- 
cult periods in the entire history of the US endeavor in South 
Vietnam. General Khanh, under an accumulation of burdens, 
pressures, and uncertainties, was shortly to turn fractious 
and unpredictable. The course he took during the remainder of 
1964 frequently contravened US policy and precipitated a 
continuing domestic crisis in South Vietnam. To a remarkable 
degree, Khanh's actions fulfilled the program he had sketched 
to Ambassador Lodge on 4 May but had later seemed to set aside 
in deference to US counsel. It included declaration that his 
country was being invaded by the North Vietnamese, attempts 
to rally his people by calling for a "March North," and a 
scheme for reorganizing the government. The last of these was 
the most hurtful. It sent the government of South Vietnam 


1. (S) Msg, State 20 to Saigon, 2 Jul 64. 
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reeling through a series of changes in form and personnel, 
each attended by public discontent, Buddhist and student 


‘demonstrations, and faltering governmental control. The 


result was frustration of the US desire to see a strong and 
stable government in South Vietnam that would implement an 
effective pacification plan and prove a reliable partner in 
any stronger actions against the North that became necessary. 


. These untoward events still lay in the future when Am- 
bassador Taylor made his first official call on General Khanh, 
on 8 July. Khanh greeted him cordially, expressed satisfaction 
at his appointment, and pledged the "frank cooperation of a 
soldier." The Ambassador, in turn, promised to deal frankly 
with Khanh in every way. The two men agreed that all efforts 
of their respective governments should be fully coordinated. 
Born learning of the new US Mission Council into which Ambassador 
Taylor had organized his key. subordinates, Khanh undertook to 
form an analogous council to work with the US group. He said 


-the Americans should be more than advisors; they should parti- 


cipate actively in the making and implementing of plans, not 
only in the field but in the GVN ministries in Saigon as well. 
Cooperation should. be limited only by the need to avoid situa- 
tions that would lend credence to the familiar communist charge 
that the GVN was gnly a puppet of the Americans.@ 


At that time, in early July, the US Embassy's assessment 
wes that Khanh still had not succeeded in mobilizing his 
country's resources behind him in a determined effort against 
the Viet Cong. Although fairly secure in his position of 
leadership, he had not noticeably increased his popular support 
and did not even command the loyalty of all his ministers. 
Nevertheless, a certain stability had been attained, with the 
country's grave political problems temporarily under control. 
In the military field, US advisors were growing cautiously 
optimistic as the improved organization of the RVNAF and para- 
military forces began to take effect. During June there had 
been a slight increase in the number of men under arms, a 
significant drop in Gesertions, better coordination among the 
services of the RVNAF, and increased aggressiveness and tenacity 
in ARVN operations.3 


2. (S-GP 3) Msg, Saigon 56 to State, 8 Jul 64. The changes 


in Embassy organization and procedures introduced by Amb 


Taylor are described more fully in Ch. 16. 


3. (S-GP 3) Msg, Saigon 87 to State, 13 Jul 64. 
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As for assessment of the enemy situation, General Westmore- 
land in mid-July submitted a revised estimate of the organi- 
zation and strength of Viet Cong forces. It confirmed the 
existence of the foliowing VC elements: 5 regimental headquar- 
ters, 46 battalions, 132 separate companies, and 29 separate 
platoons. The strength of these confirmed VC units was computed 
at about 31,000--a higher figure than previously estimated. 

It was believed to result from a marked improvement in the 
quantity and quality of intelligence information being, obtained 
rather than from an actual increase in enemy strength. 


Secretary Rusk expressed concern over reports of growing ~~ 
vC strength and aggressiveness in the northern provinces, 
evidenced by battalion-size attacks on two Special Forces camps 
and a hamlet within a short period of time. A supply convoy 
had recently been ambushed. Meanwhile most of the intelligence 
teams that had been sent into Laos had not been heard from and 
their apparent fate indicated that the enemy strength in 
southern Laos must be sizable. The Secretary of State asked 
Ambassador Taylor to consider the feasibility of additional air 
and ground reconnaissance to obtain hard intelligence on the VC 
situation in the northern provinces and adjacent areas in 
southern Laos. | 


The Ambassador replied.that the increased estimate of i 
enemy strength and the recent upward trend of VC activity in 
the northern provinces should not “occasion overconcern," 
"We have been coping with this strength for some time without 
being accurately aware of its dimensions," Taylor wrote. As 
for the heightened tempo of operations, the Ambassador thought 
there was “considerable reason to believe that the VC command 
thinks we are about to shift larger forces to the Saigon area 
than the modest transfer actually planned and that these are 
holding attacks to pin forces in the north." Nevertheless, 
there was need to expedite the combined US-GVN effort, and the 
US Mission Council was studying the military personnel require- 
ments that General Westmoreland had developed for execution of 
the pacification plan in the critical provinces around Saigon 
and for subsequent operations up to about July 1965. Ambassador 
Taylor thought that US military strength in South Vietnam should 
probably be increased to around.21,000 men during the next six 
months to meet projected needs. 


. (S) Msg, Saigon 107 to State, 15 Jul 64. 
5. (TS) Msg, State 130 to Saigon, 14 Jul 64. 
15 Jul 64. 
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Major Incre:se in US Military Personnel 


General Westmoreland had developed his requirements for 


additional manpower in two steps. As an immediate result of 


the discussions at Honolulu on 1-2 June, he had obtained the 
agreement of the Khanh government to accept US military ad- 
visors at the battalion level throughout the RVNAF and to extend 
the advisory effort in the eight critical provinces to the 


district level. On 25 June General Westmoreland submitted the 


manpower requirement for this undertaking to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Within a total of over 900 men, the following 
spaces would be above current allotments and would require 
authorization: 


BF ae, Be Army USMC . Total 
officer 141 : 1 142 
Enlisted 548 10° 558 
Total 689 11 Too T 


After study, and receipt of CINCPAC's concurrence in the 
request, the Joint Chiefs of Staff-recommended to the Secretary 
of Defense that the augmentation be approved. They noted, 


however, that this and other personnel assignments to USMACV 
were forcing the Services to make critical adjustments in their 


manpower posture. The Army contribution of 689 men, for instance, 
was the approximate equivalent of a ROAD infantry battalion. 

The Joint Cniefs of Staff requested the Secretary to give 
priority consideration to raising the Service manpower ceilings 
to accommodate these unprogrammed requirements. 


On 16 July General Westmoreland submitted a broader request, 
or additional personnel, units, and equipment to support the 
nacirication program in South Vietnam over the next year. When 
combined with several other increments already requested and 
currently under review in Washington, COMUSMACV's submission 
set the command's total requirement for new personnel at about 
4,200 officers and men, drawn from all Services. The largest 
cf the pending requests was the one for 700 battalion and 
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Cistrict-level advisors. There were other personnel increments, 
however, either pending or already approved but--not yet supplied, 
that had not at first been taken into account. When recomputed———- 
several days later, COMUSMACV's total requirement for new 

personnel stood at 4,772. These were to be added to an exist- 

ing strength of slightly over 16,000. 


While the prime purpose of COMUSMACV's program was to place 
more advisors in the field, their increase would generate a 
substantial further requirement for administrative and logistical 
personnel and for helicopters and airlift support. Under the 
program the number of lower-echelon field advisors would be 
almost doubled, as would the number of locations involved, and 
each of the latter would be at the end of communications and 
supply lines. General Westmoreland called for augmentation of 
his cargo airlift capability by one squadron of USAF C-123s 
for what he called his "wholesale" delivery system, and an 
additional company of 16 Army Caribou aircraft for "retail" 
delivery. Three C-123 squadrons were currently located in 
South Vietnam. Demands for their services exceeded their normal 
capabilities, and these squadrons had consistently overflown 
their programmed 60 hours a month since the beginning of 1964. 
General Westmoreland pointed out that here, as elsewhere through- 
out the support base, introduction of advisors in the numbers 
contemplated would impose demands that could not be met by - 
further overutilization of existing facilities and services. 

| 

COMUSMACV also asked for two Army airmobile companies, 
each with 25 UH-1B helicopters, and two airlift platoons, each 
with 10 helicopters of the same type. When added to his exist- 
ing forces, this increase would come close to fulfilling the 
need General Westmoreland recognized for one airmobile company 
to fly in support of each of the ARVN's nine divisions,,; plus 
one company as a corps-level quick reaction reserve in both the 
III and IV Corps, ang another for general reserve in the Saigon 
and Delta area. Some of these aircraft he planned to use in "an 
armed helicopter configuration," mainly as escort for other 
helicopters engaged in troop and cargo lift. He also sought 
one medical helicopter ambulance detachment, with five UH-1Bs. 
This would double COMUSMACV's medical evacuation support capa- 
bility, rectifying tre existing shortfall and meeting needs 
that would arise from the increase and wider dispersion of US 
advisory personnel. ; 3 


Generai Westmoreland observed that helicopters had proved 
exceedingly vaiuable-to ARVN-corps, division, and sector com- 
manders and to. US advisors for command, control, liaison,—and. — 
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““Gonduct of early reconnaissance in advance of convoys and re- 


action forces. The most damaging blows struck by the Viet 
Cong were ambushes of tactical formations and attacks on ham- 


‘lets and outposts. To provide timely reinforcement of positions 


under attack, COMUSMACV was planning in conjunction with the | 
RVNAF to establish “quick reaction heliborne forces, in each 
division area, capable of reinforcing beleaguered friendly: 
elements with company size forces in one hour." 


Among the unit increases requested by COMUSMACV was an 
increment that would allow the constitution of a Special Forces 
Group on a PCS basis, as opposed to the TDY status on which 
the Special Forces teams already in South Vietnam were serving. 
The battalion-size attacks that the Viet Cong had been mounting 


pogainst..Special Forces camps in the mountain border areas had 


demonstrated the need for reinforcements to fill out the half- 
strength detachments currently assigned to these camps. An 
increase of 592 US Army Special Forces personnel would bring 
their total to 1,299; organization as a Special Forces Group 
would provide effective command and control over their enlarged 
capabilities.9 | 


Ambassador Taylor immediately supported COMUSMACV's request 
noting that the personnel, unit, and equipment requirements 
had been developed "in the light of plans to intensify pacifi- 
cation in certain priority areas and to improve operations 
throughout the country." Since the aggressiveness and capa- 
bilities of the Viet Cong seemed to be rising, he saw a need 
for substantial improvement in ARVN reaction at the battalion 
level, for quicker responses in “counterambush"” operations. 
The Ambassador also endorsed the introduction of a Special 
Forces Group on a PCS pasis. This step should make it possible 
"to carry on an effective offensive counter-guerrilla program-- 
something we have done only to a limited degree in the past," 
ne wrote on 17 July. .Barring unforeseen contingencies, the 
increases now sought "should meet the US military personnel 
requirement for pacification operations for approximately the 
next twelve months."10 


. the basic submission was (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 
J31 6180 to CINCPAC, 16 Jul 64. The above discussion also 
draws on the subsequent detailed justifications contained in 
{S-GP -4)_Msz,- COMUSMACV 6227 to CINCPAC, 17 Jul 64, and (S-GP 4) 
Msg, COMUSMACV MAC Jl 7044 to JCS, 28 Jul 64. 
10. (S) Msg, Saigon 125 to State, 17 Jul 64. 
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On 20 July CINCPAC informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that he also generally supported COMUSMACV's proposals. 
On the same day the Joint Chiefs of Staff expressed a similar ~~ 
view during a meeting with the Secretary of Defense, but they 
reserved their final recommendations until more detailed 
justification had been received from the field. Among the 
further materials received was General Westmoreland's proposed 
schedule for introduction of the units, personnel, and equip- 
ment into South Vietnam. The phase-in dates fell generally in 
October, though some extended over a period ending in December, 
and the introduction of the Special Forces Group would not be 
completed until 1 February 1965. Secretary McNamara. asked 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to assess the ability of the Services 
to meet COMUSMACV's proposed schedule and to examine the possi- 
bility of accelerating it to the point of completing the 

ex movement of all units by 30 September 1964.12 


The JCS reply to the Secretary of Defense, in a memorandum 
dated 4 August, presented the advice of the Services that in 
some instances COMUSMACV's proposed schedule could not be met 
on an orderly basis. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a 
revised schedule for the phase-in, citing in this connection 
General Westmoreland's statement that the dates he had proposed 

| should not be considered overriding if meeting them would involve 
ü sacrifice of quality or adequate preparation. The JCS schedule 
would set back most of the unit arrival dates to November or 
| December. COMUSMACV's schedule for the arrival of personnel 
not associated with unit movements was generally acceptable, 
however, and could be met with minor exceptions. 


| The implications involved in accelerating the program so 
that all movements were completed by 30 September were examined 
in detail. The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary 
that “almost without exception, the Services can meet the 
desired acceleration if the costs of the serious interference 
with Service training, testing, and combat readiness are 
accepted.” 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff observed that the contemplated 


expansion o US forces in South Vietnam would require construc- 
tion of additional living accommodations and airfield facilities, 


a onal Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 200036Z Jul 64. 
| 12. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC Jl 7044 to JCS, 28 Jul 
64. (S-GP 4) JCS 2343/431, 2 Aug 64, JMF 9155.3 (2 Aug 64). 
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at an estimated cost of $6,500,000, with the construction 
taking five months from the receipt of funds. COMUSMACV had 
stated that existing airfield facilities, including mainte- 
mance hangars and parking areas, were already being utilized 
to capacity. The Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that the require- 
ment of five months. for construction "could be a critical | 
factor, limiting accelerated introduction of the increased US 
effort into South Vietnam by 30 September 1964." They implied. 
that COMUSMACV should be asked to determine the effect of this 
limitation before a decision for accelerated introduction was 
made. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that MAP funds be 
authorized to meet the construction requirements generated by 
the deployments. They also renewed their previous recommenda- 
toñ that Service manpower ceilings be raised to accommodate 
COMUSMACV's unprogrammed personnel requirements. 


Differences among the Joint Chiefs of-Staff required that 
the central recommendation of their memorandum of 4 August be 
stated as a split view. The Chairman, the Chief of Staff, 
Army, and the Chief of Naval Operations recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that authority be granted to deploy all 
the units listed by COMUSMACV, on.the revised movement schedule 
proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Chief of Staff, 

Air Force, and the Commandant of the Marine Corps affirmed 
their support of the dispatch of "any additional US forces 
whose potential contribution to the war justifies their intro- 
duction," and they endorsed the recommendation that General 
Westmoreland's request be fulfilled, subject to two exceptions. 


Tt was the view of General LeMay and General Greene that 
"COMUSMACV's justification for introducing 77 additional heli- 
conters and an additional CV-2B Caribou Company requires 
further clarification." With respect to the helicopter 
cugmentation, "there needs to be clearer understanding as 
fo intended utilization in a transport role as opposed to 
the armed configuration." They noted that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff nad already agreed thet the manner in which armed 
neLticopters were being employed in South Vietnam required 
investigation. To the Cnief of Staff, Air Force, and the 
Commandant che fundamental question that shoulc be answered 
wig “whether the necessary close air support can be provided 
by VNAF/USAF fixed wing aircraft, either presently in South 
Vietnam or which may be programmed therefor." Without this 
information there was an inadequate basis for action on 
COMUSMACV's helicopter request. As for the proposed Caribou 
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augmentation, they wished to defer ection until General West- 
moreland had more fully defined the nature and magnitude of 
his airlift needs.13 


The Secretary of Defense announced his decisions in a 
memorandum dated 7 August. Although recognizing that an- 
accelerated deployment schedule would cause problems for the 
services in certain areas, he directed that it be adopted. 

In view of the urgent need for additional US support for the 
Republic of Vietnam, "the resulting temporary reductions in 

U.S. capabilities, training programs and exercises are con- 
sidered acceptable." Secretary McNamara ordered that all the 
units, personnel, and equipment requested by COMUSMACV be 

Sis Haan for deployment to reach South Vietnam by 30 September 
1964, with a few exceptions that he listed for deferred 

arrival. The views of General LeMay and General Greene on 

the introduction of additional helicopters and Caribou air- 
craft had been considered, he wrote; "I have concluded that 
these items should be supplied to COMUSMACV." General West- 
moreland should be queried, however, regarding his ability 

to absorb the increases on the indicated schedule; where | 
necessary, he should designate more acceptable arrival dates. 
Tne Secretary of Defense authorized use of MAP funds to meet 
construction requirements. The _ JCS recommendation that Service 
manpower ceilings be raised to accommodate COMUSMACV's unpro- | 
grammed requirements would be considered as a separate matter, 
he wrote. (During the remainder of 1964 the Joint Chiefs of T 
Staff received no direct written reply to this recommendation. )t 


When queried by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
westmoreland recommended strongly against compressing the 
shipment of men, units, and equipment into the time remaining 
before 30 September. He said that such a rapid build-up would 
overload existing facilities and create administrative problems 
beyond his capacity to handle in an orderly manner. Ambassador 
Taylor and CINCPAC supported him in this objection. Accordingly 


13. (S-GP 4) JCSM-665-64 to SecDef, 4 Aug 64, Enel A to 
SCS 2343/431, 2 Aug 64, JMF 9155.3 (2 Aug 64). The question of 
tne use being made of armed helicopters was part of a larger 
question that had been raised in Congress and in the press 
regarding the degree to which US personnel were engaging in 
combat operations; for fuller discussion, see Ch. 16. 

14. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Additional Support for 
Republic of Vietnam on an Accelerated Basis," 7 Aug 64, Att to 
27S 2343/431-1, 10 Aug 64, JMF 9155.3 (2 Aug 64). 
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tne Joint Chiefs of Staff accepted a new phase-in schedule 
submitted by COMUSMACV. The Chairman informed the Secretary 
of Defense by memorandum on 14 August that it would yield 

‘a buildup of US personnel on the following progression: 


1,955 by 1 October 1964 
3,595 by 1 November 1964 
4,566 by 1 December 1964 
4,680 by 1 January 1965 
4,747 by 1 February 1965 15 


Well befoye this, on 21 July, the Secretary of State had 
informed Ambassador Taylor that “highest authority has approved 
in principle, subject to further review of details, the re- 

' quested increase in authorized military strength to about 
25,000.'* In a further message two days later he said that 
Washington officials thought announcement of the forthcoming 
major increase in US assistance should be made initially in 
Saigon, perhaps through a brief joint statement by the Am- 
bassador and General Khanh. "Believe this would tend to 

focus attention on US-GVN partnership and might go some way 
towards satisfying General Khanh's Sones 2Uane need for evidence 
of our support," Secretary Rusk wrote.l 


Ambassador Taylor agreed fully that Khanh should be a 
party to the announcement. In fact, he suggested to the Secre- 
tary of State on 25 July that Khanh make the formal announce- 
ment in the name of the GVN while he, Taylor, stood by to © 
follow with a "backgrounder" statement. "This will enable 
Khanh to present the Vietnamese people with a solid achieve- 
ment of incrensed US material support and hopefully serve in 
some small degree to undercut the pressures on him reported 
in separate telegrams." 


General Khanh announced the increase in US support in 
broac terms on 27 July. News accounts added the rounded 
tigures and other details released in Washington. The United 
Scetes would send 5,000 men to South Vietnam over the next 
few months, raising the existing military mission from 16,000 


I5. (S-GP 4) CM-80-64 to SecDef, 14 Aug 64, Att to lst 
N/H to JCS 2343/431-1, 18 Aug 64, same file. 

16. (S) Msg, State 205 to Saigon, 21 Jul 64; (TS) Msg, 
State 224 to Saigon, 23 Jul 64, 

17. (TS) Msg, Seigon 215 to State, 25 Jul 64. 
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to 21,000, an increase of more tnan 30 percent. The New York 
Times saw this as "further evidence of the deep concern in | 
Washington about the trend of the war" but said it did not 
signal a US decision "to carry the war into North Vietnam or 
to throw American units into combat. News accounts noted 
that the decision marked a definite abandonment of the goal 

of substantial US withdrawal from-South Vietnam by the end of 
1965, which the White House had announced in October 1963. 

(In actuality, a message from the Office of the Secretary of . 
Defense had seh is CINCPAC to cease planning on this basis 
on 8 April 1964. 


When certain other pending increases were approved, the 
total authorized US military personnes for South Vietnam 
stood at 22, 226 on 14 August 1964.1 


Disturbing Moves by General Khanh 


-The references to General Khanh's situation in the messages 
exchanged by Ambassador Taylor and Secretary Rusk bespoke 
their disquiet over the recent actions of the South Vietnamese 
leader and other members of his government. The first instance 
of assertive and unpredictable behavior had occurred at a news . 
conference on 14 July. There GVN military officials, without 
prior coordination with COMUSMACV, had charged that infiltra- 
tion from the North was increasing at a rapid rate. Apparently 
trying to create the impression of a major invasion, they told 
the press that organized regular North Vietnamese military 
units were being sent into South Vietnam. 


Ambassador Taylor immediately set up a press briefing at 
which COMUSMACV's Chief of Staff denied that there was any 
evidence of infiltration by organized units and attempted to 
dampen the excitement caused by the GVN statements. Ambassador 
Taylor told his Washington superiors that he was at a loss to 
understand General Khanh's motives in sponsoring public 


18. NY Times, 28 Jul 64, 1. (S-GP 4) Ms DEF 963028 to 
CINCPAC, 8 Apr 64, JMF 9155. 3/3360 (25 Jan 63 sec 5. The 
changed basis for planning projections of US strength in 
South oe is treated more fully in Ch, 16. 
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statements of purported invasion, "which are not borne out by 
intelligence which presumably is the same as that available 
to us.’ 


Before the Ambassador had an opportunity to confer with 
Khanh, the GVN leader took a more drastic step. On 19 July 
at a rally marking the tenth anniversary of the Geneva Accords, 
which the GVN labeled the "Day of Shame," General Khanh 
addressed a Saigon crowd estimated at more than 70,000 people. 
Khanh told his audience that the Geneva Accords, "born of 
Communist-Colonialist collusion," had divided the Vietnamese 
nation. Having failed to take over the South by force of arms, 
Peking and Hanoi were now trying to gain the same end through 
a newly convened Geneva Conference (communist spokesmen had 
recently endorsed proposals by the UN Secretary-General for a 
fegotiatéd settlement). Vowing that South Vietnam would not 
allow its freedom to be bartered away in the negotiations of 
others, Khanh then launched into the "March Northward" theme, 
Claiming that all his people supported a strategy of attack. 


In an anniversary proclamation on the following day, 
Khanh declared that if VC aggression continued, the South 
Vietnamese government would intensify the war to achieve 
total victory in order to liberate-all the national terri- 
tory." At the same time, Khanh's Secretary of State called 
for a "March North," and on 21 July the Deputy Prime Minister 
referred to the northward march again in an address conclud- 
ing the observance of "Shame Week, " as the GVN had now offi- 
cially designated the period.?1 | 


Immediately following Khanh's first address, Secretary 
Rusk hed reminded Ambassador Taylor of the importance of 
"keeping General Khanh as far as possible on the same track 
as ourselves regarding possible action against North." If 
the Unite States should find it necessary to strike against 
North Vietnam in response to significant escalation by Hanoi, 
it would want to be in the position of responding to new 
aggression ratner than appearing to be carrying out previously 
planned and publicized offensives.22 


The excitement aroused by the observance of Shame Week 
was not to run its course without further incidents, however. 
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~t had refired anti-French sentiment, particularly among 
student groups. Students paraded in the streets of Saigon, 
burned effigies of General de Gaulle Shaking hands with Ho 
Chi. Minh, and defaced a French war memorial in the center 
of the city. In the early hours of 21 July, half a hundred 
students attacked the French Embassy compound, setting fire 
to a vehicle, breaking windows, and tearing up the ground 
floor offices of the Chancery.. Police looked .on without 
interfering .2 


Ambassador Taylor reported to the State Department on 
2l July that the GVN was continuing to feed distorted stories 
to correspondents and that Saigon newspapers were now accusing 
the United stapes of hiding the facts about North Vietnamese 
infiltration.<+ _ 


At a press conference on 22 July the commander of the 
VNAF, Nguyen Cao Ky, made still stronger statements in an 
apparent attempt to prove that the "Go North" slogan was no 
hollow threat. He-revealed that his Planes had been dropping 
combat teams into North Vietnam on Sabotage missions, thus 
publicly acknowledging the operations under OPLAN 34A. Further, 
General Ky declared that the VNAF was prepared to bomb North 
Vietnamese cities at any i ime; it had been training for this 
mission for three years .© _ 


Reports reaching US officials through other channels 
added to their concern. In private, it was said, Khanh had 
declared that his country was tired of war, that pacification 
would take too long, and that the issue must be resolved 
promptly, elther by attack on the North or by negotiation. 

He was said to be determined to "incite" the United States 
to action. General Ky, in turn, reportedly believed that the 
GVN must make its own decisions, since considerations arising 


from the P POS OEREN election campaign were paralyzing the 
US will.2 


Ambassador Taylor and his Deputy, Alexis Johnson, con- 
fronted General Khanh and his principal aides on the morning 
of 23 July, expressly to Straighten out the difficulties 
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arising from Khanh's "Merch North" theme and General Ky's 
unfortunete remarks. The Ambassador emphasized that Ky's 
statements to the press could cause great damage. They were 
an admission against interest, giving aid to the enemy's 
propaganda by acknowledging GVN responsibility for the activ- 
ities under OPLAN 344. By alerting-North Vietnam, they could 
make future operations more difficult. Ky's revelations and 
aggressive tone would certainly alienate some of the third 
countries from whom the GVN was seeking support. 


General Khanhs conceded that a propaganda advantage had 
been given to the enemy, but he argued that Hanoi's leaders 
would gain nothing of operational importance since they 
already knew perfectly well what was going on. After dis- 
eussion,;: Khanh agreed that the damage might be lessened by 
having the GVN issue a formal "clarification." The Ambassador 
furnished a draft statement that he suggested be used. 


Later in the day the South Vietnamese Ministry of Defense 
issued a communique to the effect that Ky's statement had 
expressed the personal views of a single military leader and 
did not reflect official opinion. It was not the text the 
Ambassador had supplied, and US attempts to modify the wording 
before issuance were rejected, with a clear intimation that 
the GVN did not like being made to appear a puppet that reversed 
statements of its leading QEenesers whenever they did not 
please the United States.¢ 


At the morning meeting Ambassador Taylor had turned next 
to the more serious matter of Khanh's speeches calling for an 
attack on North Vietnam. He told Khanh that the combination 
of recent events gave the appearance of a GVN campaign to 
push the US Government into a course of action it was not ready 
to adopt. He pointed out the ill effects of such an impression. 
Khanh replied that he had no thought of bringing pressure on 
che United States; he had promised to be a loyal ally and ex- 
nected to behave as one. But he held forth eloquently on the 
weariness or his people after twenty years of a war that had 
no end in sight. The war must be won soon because South 
Vietnamese vatience had its limits. Khanh cited the recent 
capture cf Nortn Vietnamese personnel who said they were 
éraftees assigned to regular army units. He insisted that the 
United States must recognize that, with this turn, the war had 
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entered a new phase to which "we should respond with new 
measures." In reporting this conversation to the Secretary 
of State, the Ambassador wrote that Khanh did not specify 
what new measures he had in mind, but "I am sure he was 
thinking of reprisal bombings . "29 


State Department officials speculated that Khanh's actions 
might merely be an expression of frustration over recent mili- 
tary difficulties, in which case the steadying influence of 
Ambassador Taylor should be sufficient to restore his resolu- 
: tion in pursuing the pacification program. They saw a more 

disturbing possibility, however. Khanh's advocacy of action 
against the North might be a reaction to pressures from 
neutralist opinion, and might indicate that such opinion was 
on the rise. The Ambassador was asked to be particularly 
alert..for evidence of growing neutralist sentiment in Saigon 
and for any hint of North Vietnamese contact with dissidents 
among the deposed generals, former GVN officials, or exile 
groups. Also, despite the recent difficulties, Ambassador 
Taylor was to make every effort to remove any doubt in 
A enano pe circles that the United States continued to support 
Khanh. 


Ambassador Taylor Proposes Combined Planning 


In an extended assessment on 25 July, Ambassador Taylor 
said that Khanh appeared to have launched a deliberate campaign 
to associate the United States with increased military pressures 
on North Vietnam, disregarding the embarrassment it would 
cause his ally. Recalling Khanh's discussions with Ambassador 
Lodge in May, Taylor surmised that Khanh had been thinking for 
a long time about some dramatic move to raise his people's 
morale and to bring the war effort to a more decisive phase. 

{ft was possible that Khanh had given his "March North" speech 
merely to whip up public enthusiasm and aid recruiting. More 
likely, in Taylor's opinion, Khanh was trying to commit the 
United States to a program of reprisal bombing as a first step 
to further escalation of hostilities against North Vietnam. 

It was even possible that by “March North," Khanh meant 
literally to begin a military offensive to reunify Vietnam 

as soon as he felt the United States was inextricably involved. 
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In sum, Khanh, after neariy six months in office, 
seems to have reached the conclusion that the frustrating 
and ineffective instruments of government at his command 
are not adequate to master the Viet Cong by counter- 
insurgency means alone. He and his. colleagues seem to 
have decided that they can bring cessation of Viet Cong 
harassment only by bringing direct pressure to bear on 
the North. If they are unsuccessful in getting us more 
directly involved, it is difficult to judge at this stage 
how ‘strong pressures gute become within the GVN to seek 
a negotiated solution. 


The dangers of this situation were evident. The more 
strongly the United States sought to dissuade Khanh from his 
firrent Tine of thought, the more unpredictable his actions 
might become. And it could not yet be judged how deeply the 
"March North" fever had taken hold. "One maverick pilot taking 
-off for Hanoi with a load of bombs," Ambassador Taylor wrote, 
"could touch off an extension of hostilities at a time and in 
a form most disadvantageous to US interests." 


To the Secretary of State, the Ambassador proposed a means 
of containing the frustrations of the GVN leaders and channeling 
their fervor into a more useful effort. He suggested that the 
United States offer to engage in combined contingency planning 
with the GVN for various forms of military action against North 
Vietnam. Such planning activity would not only force GVN 
officials to confront the realities that lay behind Khanh's 
slogan; it also could provide a basis for any military action 
the United States might subsequently choose to take against 
the North. Further, it would give US officials an opportunity 
to probe the thought of Khanh and his associates more deeply. 
in proposing combined planning to the GVN, Ambassador Taylor 

vaid, the United States must make absolutely clear that it 
was ussuminz no commitment to carry out the plans.32 


Qualifiea approval of this concept reached Ambassador 
maylor on 26 July in a joint State-Defense message that author- 
ized nim to make the proposal at his discretion. But he was 
=c tell Khanh that the planning must be closely held, with only 
a “smell end select joint group" involved. There must be 
absolutely 10 security leak. Further, the Washington authorities 
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believed Taylor should not put this offer in writing but should 
make his points orally, underscoring that the United States 
assumed no commitment to carry out the plans, when made.33 


Ambassador Taylor replied that while security leaks would 
of course be undesirable, limiting the eae to a small and 
exclusive group would not realize the full benefit of such 
planning. Breadth of participation was desirable in order to 
let Khanh's military critics know that he was getting coopera- 


. tion from the United States in a field in which he had taken 


the initiative. Some of these same generals and officials 
needed to be made aware of the requirements for preparation 
that the planning would identify. And as a practical matter, 
if the planning wag to be effective, ample staff assistance 


would-be required. 


Armed both with discretionary power to propose combined 
planning and with authority to suggest that Khanh make the 
initial announcement of the forthcoming increase in US advisory 
support, Ambassador Taylor went to confer with the GVN leader 
on 27 July. Khanh turned the discussion again to the need for 
pressure against North Vietnam. "Once more," the Ambassador 
reported to Washington, "it came out clearly that he is think- 
ing about reprisal tit-for-tat bombing rather than a movement 
north with land forces or massive bombing to effect total 
dintruetion of Hanoi and all its works." Khanh wanted to strike 
the North in order to encourage his people and to hasten Ho 
Chi Minh toward the conclusion that his support of the Viet 
Cong, should end. Khanh recognized that at some point he would 
need the cooperation of Ho Chi Minh to end VC activities in 
the South. 


This line of talk gave the Ambassador his opportunity to 
bring up the proposal for combined contingency planning. 
Khanh appeared pleased but surprised to receive it, and he 
asked for several days to think it over. Khanh also said that 
he intended to declare a "state of emergency" within a short 


aa but agreed to consult Ambassador Taylor before doing 
SO. 
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JCS Recommendations Zor Additional Action 


The Ambassador's messages had of course received intensive 
consideration in Washington. At a NSC meeting on 25 July, — 
General Wheeler had been instructed to have the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff prepare, as a matter of urgency, a list of those 
military actions that would: 1) "reduce the frustration and 
defeatism of the RVN leaders by undertaking punitive measures 
against the enemy outside the borders of the RVN"; 2) contri- 
bute militarily to the success of the counterinsurgency effort 
in South Vietnan; R? entail minimum risk of escalatory measures 
by the enemy; and 4) require minimum US participation in a 
combat POLG 26 
er 

or. the savatni actions examined by the Jóint Staff in 
the swift course of this study, only three met all criteria. 
They were: 1) air strikes against Laotian infiltration routes 
into Seuth Vietnam; 2) cross-border ground operations against 
the Infiltration system; 3) selected air strikes against prime 
military targets in North Vietnam, using non-US, unmarked 
eircraft. By a memorandum on 27 July the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff informed Secretary McNamara.of their findings, analyzing 
each of the tnree courses of action and furnishing detailed 
Supporting data. 


Air strikes, including armed reconnaissance missions, 
amainst communist installations and traffic in the Laos Pan- 
nandle would reduce but not stop the flow of support to the 
Viet. Cong. Such actions would, however, “signal sharply to 
Marke: emd Pok Lng chat they must pay a higher price to continue 
the subverston effort." While the VNAF could conduct these 
ete alonc, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that FARM 
SAM? resourees should be added to heighten the level of effort. 
duo Of FARM GATE aircraft would also ensure effective US 
CO OSU ren of this sensitive operation in both planning and 
eee ion..” 


Ru for the seconaG course, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
2zvised the Secretar. that reconnaissance and punitive cross- 
worder grounc operétions into Laos could locate, harass, and 
welNnEps Gestroy Conese instasilations and troop formations. 
Zven moaersve success would increase the already sizable 
prsoglems of tae enemy in supplying men and materiel to the 
Viet Cong and would reinforce the Signal to Hanoi. Intelligence 
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probes and raids by RVN Special Forces and Rangers and overt 
əLtacks by units of the VNAF Airborne Brigade up to battalion 
size worp suggested. For these efforts to achieve worthwhile 
results,* however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that US 
2dvisors must accompany the RVN units. à 

The third course of action was, in fact, an extension of 
the operations that had been going on since February 1964 under 
OPLAN 34A. As conducted so far, this had been "a modest, 
covert, psychological and punitive campaign" against North 
Vietnam, in whith no air strikes had yet been mounted. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said that air missions by unmarked air- 
craft with non-US crews "to mine selected harbors and rivers 
and to strike prire military targets" could punish the enemy 
and, again, "signal sharply' to Hanoi and Peking. 


Since these actions had been chosen as unlikely to trigger 
a communist response escalating the conflict in Southeast Asia, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not recommend moving US combat 
units Into South Vietnam ‘or nearby at the present time. They 
observed that "the introduction of US combat forces which would 
Sit idle could well have a psychological impact on both friends 
and enemies the reverse of that desired." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of Defense 

that the three courses of action they had described could 
prove militarily and psychologically beneficial to the war 
effort in South Vietnam, provided they did not siphon off 
needed resources or otherwise distract the attention of GVN 
leaders from their main mission, winning the counterinsurgency 
battle. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, nevertheless, that 
"these actions would not significantly affect communist support 
of Viet Cong operations in South Vietnam," and they noted 

that some of the actions might have counterproductive results 
in Laos from a political point of view. They recommended that 
Ambassador Taylor and General Westmoreland be asked to comment. 


Subsequently, copies of tne JCS submission were provided 
to the Secretary of State, Ambassador Taylor, CINCPAC, and 
COMUSMACV, out further consideration was to occur in circum- 
stances changed by enemy action. 
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Action in the Gulf of Tonkin 


Since late 1962, destroyers under CINCPAC's command had 
conducted patrols in the Guif of Tonkin from time to time, 
chiefly for intelligence cgllection purposes, under the code 
word designation DESOTO. The patrolling ships were frequently 
subjected to communist air or surface surveillance. The most 
recent DESOTO patrol had been in early March 1964 when CINCPAC 
recommended in July that another one be scheduled to investi- 
gate North Vietnamese coastal activity. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff apppoved, directing that the patrol begin not later than 
31 July. 


ew .in fulfillment of this mission the US destroyer MADDOX 
was operating in international waters off the North Vietnamese 
coast on 2 August 1964. Toward midafternoon, local time 
(0207502), the ship's radar detected three torpedo boats 
approaching at high speed. When the boats closed to 9,000 
yards with apparent hostile intent, the MADDOX fired three 
warning shots and then opened fire with its 5-inch battery 
when these were disregarded. The North Vietnamese boats 
pressed their attack, launching two torpedoes and firing 
machine guns. The MADDOX evaded the torpedoes but was hit by 
one bullet, whose recovery provided physical evidence of the 
attack. Meanwhile the destroyer's battery had scored a 
direct hit on one enemy boat. At 0208282, four aircraft from 
the carrier TICONDEROGA joined the action and attacked the 

PT boats, two of which were fleeing toward the shore while 
the third lay dead in the water and burning. The MADDOX 
retiped southward to rendezvous with the destroyer C. TURNER 


JOY. 


On 3 August the United States Government announced that 
it took an extremely serious view of this unprovoked attack 
on a US naval vessel operating on the high seas. 


The United States Government expects that the 
authorities of the regime in North Viet-Nam will be 
under no misapprehension as to the grave consequences 
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which would inevitably result from any further unpro- 


voked offensive military action against United States 
forces. ¢t . 


On the same day the President issued the following 
statement: , i 


I have instructed the Navy: 


1. to continue the patrols in the Gulf of Tonkin 
off the coast of North Viet-Nam, | 

2. to double the force by adding an additional 
destroyer to the one already on patrol, 
s 3. to provide a combat air patrol over the destroyers, 
and ` 

4. to issue orders to the commanders of the combat 
aircraft and the two destroyers, 


(a) to attack any force which attacks them in 
international waters, and 

(b) to attack with the objective not only of driving 
off the force but of destroying it. 


These instructions had already been passed to CINCPAC by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the further provision that surface 
pursuit of the enemy would not approach closer than 11 nautical 
miles to the mainland and HS aircraft were not to penetrate 
North Vietnamese airspace. 


. The MADDOX and C. TURNER JOY maintained the patrol on 3 
August without incident. On the evening of 4 August, however, 
while the destroyers were near the center of. the Gulf, about 
65 miles from land, an undetermined number of PT boats closed 
for an attack. In the darkness the two destroyers evaded 
torpedoes and the C. TURNER JOY engaged targets seen on radar 
only, although return fire and enemy searchlight beams were 
observed. Target identification by aircraft arriving from the 
TICONDEROGA was hampered by low ceilings. When the enemy 
broke off the engagement after two hours, the C. TURNER JOY 
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claimed one boat sunk by its guns and another damaged. Neither 
destroyer was hit and there were no US casualties.43 


In the highest: councils in Washington there appears never 
to have been any doubt that US retaliation must;yfollow any 
second North Vietnamese attack on US warships ia international 
waters. On 4 August, upon receipt of the first alert that 
attack on the DESOTO patrol might be imminent, an ad hoc 
group consisting of the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secre- 
tary, the Director, Joint Staff, the Director J-3, and several 
J-3 officers met at 1000 to consider possible action. Using 
the existing North Vietnamese target list, the group developed 
options for retaliatory attacks, with particular attention to 
énstallations directly related to the hostile action, namely, 
North Vietnamese PT and gunboat bases and their supporting POL © 
facilities. | 


News that the destroyers were actually engaging the enemy 
reached the group at about 1100. The discussion shifted to a 
meeting of the Secretary of Defense with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, also attended by the Secretary of State and Mr. McGeorge 
Bundy. When Secretaries Rusk and McNamara departed about 1145 
for a scheduled NSC meeting, they were prepared to recommend 
to the President that retaliatory action take the form of air 
strikes against North Vietnamese PT/PGM bases and associated 
POL storege. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were to send detailed 
recommendations to the White House as quickly as possible. 

In their further deliberations the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed 
to recommend that the United States carry out severe retalia- 
tion on 5 August against several listed bases and the POL 
tanks in the Vinh area. l 


. The Secretary of Defense met with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff again at 1500, bringing word that the President had 
approved their recommenđations, with some modification. He 
nad added two base areas to the target list but had decided 
chat, except for striking the storage tanks, the US attacks 
would be mounted against the boats only, not against the bases 
or port facilities. 44 
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At 042115Z August (1715 EDT) the Joint Chief's of Staff 
directed CINCPAC to conduct a one-time maximum effort attack 
at first light on 5 August against the POL facilities at Vinh 
and against "SWATOWs and PT boats located at bases Port Wallut, 
Hon Gay, Phuc Lai and Quang Khe and at Loc Chao estuary." 
Further, he was to conduet armed reconnaissance against boats 
found beyond the 3-mile limit. Carrier aircraft only were to 
be used, with all planes avoiding Hainan Island and keeping at 
least 50 miles from the border of Communist China. The JCS 
message also directed continuation of the DESOT) patrol but 
deferred any OPLAN 34A activities for 24 hours.45 The retal- 
latory operation received the nickname PIERCE ARROW. 


Less than four hours later the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed CINCPAC and other commanders to undertake a compre- 
hensive series of air, sea, and ground force deployments and 
movement alerts, drawn from the list in CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64 
and designed to advance forces toward or into Southeast Asia 
in order to discourage enemy reaction to PIERCE ARROW and to 
improve US readiness for immediate operations against North 
Vietnam if necessary. Perhaps the most significant of the 
moves was the deployment of two B-57 squadrons from the 
Philippines to Bien Hoa in South Vietnam, phere they remained 
after the immediate emergency -had passed.” - 


Late on the evening of 4 August in Washington the Presi- 
dent addressed the American people by radio and television. 
He reported the occurrence of the second deliberate North 
Vietnamese attack and declared that such acts of violence 
against the armed forces of the United States "must be met not 
only with alert defense but with positive reply." 


That reply is being given as I speak to you tonight. 

Air action is now in execution against gunboats and cer- 
tain supporting facilities in North Viet-Nam which have 
been used in these hostile operations. 


President Johnson was sure that this latest act of communist 
aggression would cause all Americans to redouble their de- 
termination to fulfill the US commitment to the people and 
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government of South Vietnam. "Yet our response, for the 
present, will pe limited and fitting. . . . We still seek 
no wider war. "4T i 


The President actually spoke at a time between the 
launching of strike aircraft from thd TICONDEROGA (0502432) 
and from the CONSTELLATION (0395002) and before any of them 
had reached the target areas. A total of 64 sorties were 
flown in the PIERCE ARROW operation, with those scheduled 
against Port Wallut diverted to Hon Gay because of unfavorable 
weather. It was estimated that the POL facility at Vinh/Ben 
Thuy was 90 percent destroyed; of 30 SWATOWs and PT boats 
sighted, 8 were destroyed, 6 severely damaged, 10 moderately 
damaged, and 4 lightly damaged. Two US aircraft were lost 
"Through ‘enemy action. 9 


The Joint Congressional Resolution 


Among the consequences flowing from the aggressive actions 
of tne North Vietnamese in the Gulf of Tonkin, the one of 
greatest permanent importance was the passage by the Congress 
of the Southeast Asia Resolution.- The President, who had 
already consulted legislative leaders of both parties on 4 
August, sent a message to the Congress the following day. 

He reviewed the 10-year history of the commitments undertaken 
py the United States in Southeast Asia, including its SEATO 
obligations, and the military responses to communist attacks 
on US forces that had been found necessary. 


As the President of the United States I have con- 
cluded that I snould now ask the Congress, on its part, 
to join in affirming the national determination that all 
such attacks will be met, and that the United States 


(T. Dept of State Bulletin, LI (24 Aug 64), p. 259. 

48. The official explanation given later was that the 
speech haa been timed to advise the enemy that the incoming 
strike aircraft had a limited and specific mission and were 
nov che first wave of an all-out attack that might include 
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States in World Affairs, 1964, pp. 148-149, 
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will continue in its basic policy of assisting the free 
nations of the area to defend their freedom. 


l £s I have repeatedly made clear, the United States 
intends no rashness, and seeks no wider war. We must 
make it clear to all that the United States is united in 
its determination to bring about the end of Communist 
subversion and aggression in the area. We seek the full 
and effective restoration of the international agree- 
ments signed in Geneva in 1954, with respect to South 
Vietnam, and again in Geneva in 1962, with respect to 
Laos. 


I recommend a resolution expressing the support 

of the Congress for all necessary action to protect our 
„Armed. Forces and to assist nations covered by the SEATO 

Treaty. At the same time, I assure the Congress that we 

shall continue readily to explore any avenues of politi- 

cal solution that will effectively guarantee the removal 

- of Communist subversion and preservation of the inde- 
pendence of the nations of the area. 


The President cited an additional reason for passing the 
resolution, "at a time when we are entering on 3 months of 
political campaigning. Hostile nations must understand that 
in such a period the United States will continue to protect 
tts national interests, and that in these matters there ís 
no division among us."50 | 


A joint resolution was immediately introduced. Apart 
from the preamble, which referred to the recent events, it 
was virtually identical to the text that had been discussed 
in earlier months among the President's advisors. Its opera- 
tive sections, as introduced and as ultimately approved, were 
the following: 7 


Resolved .. . That the Congress approves and supports 
the determination of the President, as Commander in Chief, 
to take all necessary measures to repel any armed attack 
against the forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression. | 


SEC. 2. The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the maintenance 
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of international peace and security in southeast Asia. 
Consonant with the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in accordance with 
its obligations under the Southeast Asia Collective | 
Defense Treaty, the United States is, therefore, prepared, 
as the President determines, to. take all necessary steps, 
including the use of armed force, to assist any member 
or protocol state of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its freedom. 


SEC. 3. This resolution shall expire when the Presi- 
dent shall determine that the peace and security of the 
area is reasonably assured by international conditions 
created by action of the United Nations or otherwise, 

ew .except that it may be terminated earlier by toncurrent 
resolution of the Congress. 


7 Secretaries Rusk and McNamara testified together in support 
of the resolution before a joint meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees on the morning of 6 
August. Secretary Rusk cited precedents and stressed the 
similarity of the proposed resolution to those passed in 
earlier years, copies of which were supplied for comparative 
purposes. ee | 


As I have said before, we cannot now be sure what 
actions may be required. The Formosa resolution of 
1955 was followed by the use of United States warships 
to escort supply convoys to the offshore islands in 1958; 
the Middle East resolution was followed by President 
Eisenhower's sending of troops to Lebanon in 1958; the 
Cuba resolution was followed by the well-known events of 
October 1962. I do not suggest that any of these actions 
may serve as a parallel for what may be required in 
Southeast Asia.22 | 


Senatcr J. William Fulbright, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, assumed tne major responsibility for 
explaining and support ing the resolution on the floor of the 
Senate. He recommended "prompt and overwhelming endorsement," 
believing trat passage was necessary to make clear to the 
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communist powers "that their aggressive and expansionist 


ambitions, wherever advanced, will meet precisely the degree 
of American opposition which is necessary to frustrate them." 
Specifically, “the intent is to prevent the continuing aggres- 
Sion that now exists against South Vietnam." 


. The questions of other Senators returned more than once 
to the matter of whether or not the resolution constituted 

an advance authorization and approval for the deployment of 
US combat forces, perhaps in large numbers, to South Vietnam. 
Senator Fulbright found nothing in the wording that contem- 
plated or encouraged such a course. "IT personally feel it 
would be very unwise under any circumstances to put a large 
land-army on the Asian Continent," he said, but "the language 
of the resolution would not prevent it." Admittedly, the 
resolution authorized whatever action the President as Com- 
mander in Chief found necessary. Senator Fulbright said it 
was his hope, fully shared by the President, that the combined. 
effect of the resolution and the incisive military action that 
had been taken would be to deter North Vietnam from further 
aggression. i 


On 7 August the House of Representatives approved the 
Southeast Asia Resolution by a vote of 416 to O. The Senate 
vote was 88 to 2 for the resolution, with all 10 of the absent’ 
Senators announced as favoring it. While some misgivings had. 
been expressed by others, only Senators Morse and Gruening 
opposed the resolution outright. They thought it embodied a 
dangerous and unnecessary enlargement of the President's 
authority. Senator Morse called the resolution "a predated 
declaration of war"; Senator Gruening said it authorized 
"escalation unlimited. "593 


The United Nations and Communist Countercharges 


Meanwhile, before the UN Security Council Ambassador 
Stevenson had charged North Vietnam with deliberate aggression 
against US naval forces and had defended the PIERCE ARROW 
retaliatory attacks es an act of self-defense fully consonant 
with international lew and the United Nations Charter. In 
his speech on 5 August Ambassador Stevenson sought no specific 
Security Council action but dwelt instead on the ultimate goal 
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of the United States in Southeast Asia: peace. "We want 
nothing more, and nothing less, than the assured and guaran- 
teed independence of the peoples of the area." This end 
could readily be achieved whenever the Hanoi regime ceased 
its aggressive support of eee eey and agreed to abide by 
the Geneva Accords and Agreements. “Any time that decision 
can be put in enforceable terms," Stevenson said, "my Govern- 
ment will be only too happy to put down the burden that we 
have been sharing with those determined to preserve their 
independence. "> 


The Hanoi regime had already acknowledged attacking the 
MADDOX on 2 August, claiming that the ship had invited assault 
by intruding beyond the claimed 12-mile territorial limit and 
By providing protective cover for an RVN naval raid on two 
North Vietnamese islands on the night of 30-31 July (an OPLAN 
34A mission). United States officials had denied that the 
- DESOTO patrol bore any relationship to “whatever may have been 
going on in connection with these islands." As for the second 
attack in the Tonkin Gulf on 4 August, Hanoi denied its 
occurrence, charging that the United States had fabricated the 
Incident to justify the ——— strikes against the North 
Vietnamese PT bases.’ _ 


Threats of grave consequences were heard from both Peking 
and Hanoi. Observable communist action appeared to be directed 
toward improving North Vietnam's air defenses, however. On 
7 August it was determined that 36 MIG 15 and 17 aircraft 
had appeared at the Phuc Yen air field, probably with Chinese 
Communist pilots. 


The View from Saigon 


General Khanh nad been informed of the US intention to 
mount the PIERCE ARROW operation, in part through a message 
from President Johnson, delivered by the Ambassador, that 
read, "The measures I have ordered are intended to make unmis- 
takably clear to the Communist leaders in Hanoi that the United 
“tates defends its rights and that our commitment to assist 
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your country in preserving her freedom and independence cannot 
be shaken . . . ."JT General Khanh was greatly heartened by 
the US action. Ambassador Taylor also outlined for him the 
force movements and alerts, including the deployment of two 
B-57 squadrons to South Vietnam, that the United States was 
undertaking to strengthen its position in Southeast Asia. 

Khanh responded that the United States need not seek permission 
to send its forces into his country, particularly if time was 
pressing.°° | 


The Embassy assessed the reaction of the Vietnamese people 
to the US attacks on North Vietnam as highly favorable. To 
many the action indicated a stronger US commitment to Southeast 
Asia than they had formerly believed existed, and Buddhist, 
Catholic, and Dai Viet spokesmen hailed the event. But as the 
week passed with no further direct US action, Embassy observers 
sensed a let-down. The-Vietnamese public did not readily 
grasp the US intention that the attacks be viewed by Hanoi as 
a measured and specific response establishing that US forces 
could not be molested with impunity, rather than as the opening 
round in cont Inying hostilities between the United States and 
North Vietnam.29 . 


General Khanh had seized the occasion for further moves _ 
in his campaign to convince his people that they were engaged 
in direct hostilities with the North Vietnamese. In decrees 
issued on 7 August he declared a state of emergency, warned of 
imminent attack from the North, and instituted drastic measures 
for control of the population. The decrees suspended many of 
the normal rights of citizens and gave the governing Military 
Revolutionary Council unusual powers. Private homes could be 
searched at any hour without warrant; strikes and certain 
demonstrations and meetings were banned. Citizens could be 
detained without trial, and any violation of public order or 
"national security" was placed within the jurisdiction of mili- 
tary courts. The Embassy reported that "terrorists, people 
who indulge in sabotage, speculators harmful to the national 
economy, caught red-handed, will be sentenced to death" without 
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right of appeal. Three days later GVN officials aunounged 
the beginning of an air raid shelter program in Saigon. 


The date of the decrees, 7 August, marked the end of 
Ambassador Taylor's first month of service, during which he 
had gained a ready appreciation of the pressures and uncer- 
tainties under which General Khanh was working. The Ambassador's 
initial courtesy calls on the three civilian Vice Premiers of 
the GVN had confirmed that none of them was deeply loyal to 
Khanh. Vice Premier Hoan, who was a leading member of the 
Dai Viet political party, complained that the ministers and 
vice premiers were not kept informed of what Khanh was doing 
and could not gain his approval for important projects. Vice 
Premier Do Mau spent the interview in portraying himself, in 
fSylor's ‘words, as a “useful alternative" to Khanh, while Vice 
Premier Qanh “condescendingly pointed out" Khanh's inade- 
quacies.Ol It was probable that these three men had been 
prominent in Khanh's thought in May when he had spoken of 

‘getting rid of the politicians." 


The loyalty of Khanh's military associates was not assured 
either. To the Ambassador, Khanh complained particularly 
about General Minh, who had been induced to remain in the 
government as Chief of State after Khanh's coup in January. 
This had been done, Khanh said, in the interests of national 
unity and to capitalize on Minh's reputed popularity with the 
public, but at the cost of some dissension elsewhere in the 
military ranks. Kharh charged that General Minh was uncooper- 
ative, however, absenting himself from cabinet meetings and 
making no attempt to discharge his responsibilities. Minh's 
lack of enthusiasm for the "March North" had deepened Khanh's 
Suspicions that Minh was Support ing the partisans of the 
"French neutralism solution." Meanwhile a powerful bloc of 
generals headed by Defense Minister Khiem and Chief of Staff 
Thieu were pressing Khanh to get rid of Minh. Members of this 
bloc, Khanh asserted, were closely allied with the Dai Viet 
poiitical party. The Dai Viet, according to Khanh, had no 
particular policy with regard to the war, merely a party objec- 
tive of acquiring the Bounces of power and hence a desire to 
penetrate the armed forces.62 
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General Khanh had suggested that the Ambassador could 
help him by doing two things: getting the word about that 
the United States opposed any further coups, and talking with 
General Khiem and some of his supporters about the undesira- 
bility of partisan politics within the armed forces. Ambassador 
Taylor had promised to do what he could on both counts. As 
he observed to Washington, Khanh "was ‘and is our boy for the 
cold-blooded reason that we see no substitute ieader capable 
of carrying forward the pacification campaign. "63 


By early August there was some progress to point to, 
also. Khanh had followed through on his intention of desig- 
nating GVN officials with responsibilities paralleling those 
of particular members of the US Mission Council, with whom 
they would consult directly and continuously. On 5 August a 
tentative beginning had been made, under Defense Minister 
Khiem and General Westmoreland, on combined planning for mili- 
tary pressures against North Vietnam.64 Combined planning at 
another level, which Ambassador Lodge had instituted as one of 
his last services, had been in progress since early July. 

The task was to devise plans for pacifying the critical prov- 
inces around Saigon by expansion of the “oil spot" outward. 

On the GVN side, members of the planning staff came from the 
Tth Division, the Capital Military District, and the III Corps; 
MACV and USOM furnished the other members, with the penser US” 
advisor to the III Corps heading the US contingent .© 


By 10 August this plan was well advanced, designated 
HOP TAC by the Vietnamese and PICA I (Pacification Intensi- 
fication in Critical Areas) by the Americans. Ambassador 
Taylor pointed out that the urban area centered around Saigon 
and Cholon was of paramount strategic importance. It contained 
about 40 percent of South Vietnam's population, almost all of 
its limited industrial capacity, and its centers of social and 
political power. The US Mission hoped that the planning and 
implementation of HOP TAC would exercise Khanh's government 
in a way that improved its functioning, that effective social, 
economic, and administrative services would be developed in the 
affected areas, and that "some pragmatic military successes" 
would be achieved that would raise morale and drive the Viet 
Cong from the nation's heartland. 6 
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In a general survey for his Washington superiors on 

10 August, Ambassador Taylor noted that US advisors in the 
field held a more favorable view of the military situation 
than US officials in Saigon. The personnel strength of the 
= RVNAF and paramilitary forces had begun to rise slowly and 

the trend was continuing. By January 1965, the Ambassador 
predicted, their total number would come close to the year- 
end target strength of 446,000. The US advisors judged more 
than 90 percent of ARVN battalions to be at least "marginally 
effective." The VNAF was being equipped with A-1H aircraft 
on schedule; three squadrons would be combat-ready by 30 
September and a fourvh by December. 


But the Viet Cong had also shown improvement, the 
ambassador wrote. 


In terms of equipment and training, the VC are 
better armed and led today than ever in the past. 
Infiltration continues both from Laos and Cambodia and 
there is no indication that the VC are having difficulty 
in replacing their losses in men and equipment. How- 
ever, there is no reason to believe that in the coming 
months, they will wish to risk their past gains in an 
overt military confrontation with GVN forces .... 
The Viet Cong would continue their tactics of terrorism and 
harassment with the aim of creating such demoralization in 
South Vietnam as to force acceptance of a political settlement 
favorable to them. rather than seeking to conquer by conven- 
tional military means, the enemy looked to neutralization and 
a coalition government as the road to communist domination. 


The most variable and uncertain element under assessment 
was the government oc: South Vietnam. Ambassador Taylor observed 
that the Khanh government "has lasted six months and has about 
a 50/50 chence of lasting out the year, although probably not 
without some changed faces in the cabinet. 


Khanh's state of mind will be an important factor 
in the future conduct of the war and in his relations 
with the representatives of US policy. He and many of 
is colleagues are finding it very. difficult to face up 
to the long years of slow hard slugging which is all they 
see ahead under the present rules of operational conduct. 


In the coming months, we may expect to face mounting 


pressures from the GVN to win the war by direct attack on 
Hanoi, which, 1 resisted, will create frictions and 
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irritations which could lead local politicians to serious 
consideration of a negotiated solution or local soldiers 
to a military adventure without US consent. 


Ambassador Taylor concluded his report of 10 August by 
recommending that US efforts during the coming months be 
directed as follows: 1) do everything possible to bolster the 
Khanh government; 2) improve the pacification program by 
concentrating on critical areas such as the provinces around 
Saigon; 3) undertake "show-window" social and economic projects 
in secure rural and urban areas; 4) keep the American public 
informed of.what the US Government was doing and why; 5) prepare 
to implement contingency piaps against North Vietnam with optimum 
readiness by l1 January 1965. 

-7 The last of these points repeated a recommendation the 
Ambassador had made the previous day, in a message devoted 
more specifically to military measures. In the 9 August 
message he noted that all OPLAN 34A activities would remain 
under suspension until further notice from Washington. The 
appearance of MIG 15 and 17 aircraft in North Vietnam must be 
taken into account, but since they were presumed not to have 
all-weather or night interception capabilities, Ambassador 
Taylor believed the United States shoulda accept the risk of - 
nighttime operations and daylight activities in international 
waters. He recommended maintaining the DESOTO patrols and 
continuing airsweeps over international waters with authority 
to engage enemy boats and aircraft under relaxed rules of 
engagement, which he thought justified by the recent attacks 
on US vessels. 


Ambassador Taylor recommended that the United States 
begin armed reconnaissance missions over the Laos Panhandle, 
progressively attacking the most clearly identified infil- 
tration facilities. Pilots should have authority to strike 
specified fixed targets, to attack road traffic in delimited 
areas, and to conduct fire-suppression attacks against AA 
defenses. His final recommendation was that the United States 
prepare to undertake some of the air strikes against North 
Vietnam provided for in CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64, after completing 
the following actions: 1) set forth publicly and effectively 
the evidence of continued infiltration and control of the 
insurgency from North Vietnam; 2) accomplish combined planning 
with the GVN; and 3) establish evidence of sufficient progress 
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in the pacification of provinces around Saigon to warrant 
undertaking a new military commitment. Ambassador Taylor thought 
fulfillment of this program would set the target date for be- 
ginning bombing operations against North Vietnam at about 

l January 1965. Irn effect, his message called for implementation 
of some of the actions that had been listed under Recommenda- 
tions 11 and 12 of NSAM 288. 


Study of Courses of Action in Washington 


Ambassador Taylor's recommendations were a contribution to 

the intensive consultations going on in Washington. At a 

White House meeting of senior advisors with the President on 

af August there was general agreement that the US Government 
must decide in the very near future the best course of action 
to be taken in Southeast Asia and the means of implementing 

_ it. General Wheeler informed his JCS colleagues that the 

following key questions had been raised: 


a. What, if any, actions should be undertaken in 
the Laos Panhandle? 


. Should the tempo of Operations Plan 34A opera- 
tions be increased? 


C. Should we initiate a tit for tat program of 
retaliation, or should we do Some Caine more, against 
North Vietnam? If so, what and when?69 


The secretaries of State and Defense had undertaken to pursue 
these questions. The Joint Chiefs of Staff likewise began 
preparing their views on 10 August, but before completion of 
vols major exercise they submitted a preliminary expression 
when commenting on a draft policy paper circulated by the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, William 
P. Bundy. 


Secretary Bundy's paper, "Next Courses of Action in South- 
st Asia," deted 13 August, identified the next ten days or 
as "a short hoiding phase" during which the United States 
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must avoid any actions that could be considered provocative 
or that would.obscure the responsibility for escalation of 
the hostilities, should the North Vietnamese turn to stronger 
action. DESOTO patrols and new OPLAN 34A activities, for 
instance, would be withheld. Thereafter, toward the end of 
August, the United States must take up more active measures. 


Among the elements of the situation now confronting the 
United States, the prime one was the conclusion Secretary 
Bundy had drawn from Ambassador Taylor's reports: "South 
Vietnam is not going well." There was a major problem of 
maintaining the morale of General Khanh and other GVN leaders. 
The US retaliation for the attacks in the Tonkin Gulf had 
lifted that morale temporarily but had also raised expecta- 
tions; "morale could easily sag back again if the VC have 


-Successes and we do nothing further." A second element was 


the progress along the “negotiating track" on Laos, which in 
Some respects was running ahead of US desires. Should the 
move toward a conference on Laotian problems gain greater 
momentum, the United States might have to refuse to partici- 
pate, in order to avoid a seriously unfavorable impact on 
GVN morale. SE | 


The attitude of the communist leaders in Hanoi and Peking 
was the third element. The recent US response had undoubtedly 
convinced them that similar retaliation would follow any 
further attacks on US forces. The communists "are certainly 
not persuaded that they must abandon their efforts in South 
Vietnam and Laos," however, and might still doubt that the 
United States would take stronger actions in response to 
infiltration or increased VC activity. 


Basically, a solution in both South Vietnam 
and Laos will require a combination of military 
pressure and some form of communication under 
which Hanoi (and Peiping) eventually accept the 
idea of getting out. Negotiation without con- 
tinued military action will not achieve our. 
objectives in the foreseeable future. But mili- 
tary pressure could be accompanied by attempts to 
communicate . . . provided always that we make it 
Clear both to the Communists and to South Vietnam 
that military pressure will continue until we 
have achieved our objectives. After, but only 
after, we have established a clear pattern of 
pressure hurting the DRV and leaving no doubts 
in South Vietnam of our resolve, we could even 
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accept a conference broadened to include the 
Vietnam issue. 


Secretary Bundy then listed certain limited pressures 
that could be applied against North Vietnam from late August 
through December. OPLAN 34A activities could be continued 
and might be openly acknowledged and justified by the GVN. 
Combined planning with the GVN could be pressed, with word 
of its existence deliberately leaked for Hanoi's benefit. 
Training of VNAF pilots in jet aircraft could be speeded and 
publicised. DESTOTO patrols could be resumed, carefully dis- 
sociated from the 34A operations, and specific tit-for-tat 
bombing or mining actions could be mounted in response to 
any special VC or NVN activity, such as terrorist attacks on 
WB dependents. Lastly, cross-border operations into the Laos 
Panhandle could be conducted on a limited scale. The VNAF 
might strike at selected targets in the infiltration areas, 
existing US aerial reconnaissance would continue, and sup- 
pressive missions might be added. Secretary Bundy ruled out 
ground operations, however. To be successful they would 
require greater forces than the GVN could spare from the 
pacification effort, and he did not believe use of US of Thai 
forces should ‘be considered at present. 


Admittedly, Secretary Bundy wrote, these limited actions 
did not add up to "a truly coherent program of strong enough 
pressure either to bring Hanoi around or to sustain a pressure 
posture into some kind of discussion." All fell short of 
systematic military action against North Vietnam. The United 
States mignt decide to move on to such action some time during 
che period through December, in response to some incident or 
-pecause of deteriorating conditions in South Vietnam, perhaps 
brought on by greatly increased infiltration. If not, plan- 
ning should continue for beginning on the date suggested by 
Ambassador Taylor, 1 January 1965. In this connection. "our 
present thinking is that systematic action against the DRV 
might start by progressive attacks keyed to the rationale of 
infiltration routes and facilities, followed by other selected 
military-related targets. "70 
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Tne Joint Chiefs of Staff delivered their comments in a 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense on 14 August. They 
expressed general agreement with the policy and courses of 


action contained in the Bundy paper, provided that the more 


serious pressures of systematic military action were applied, 
"as necessary," along with the limited pressures. Here they 
repeated the language of the JCS submission of e July, to 
which General Taylor, as Chairman, had not been a party. In- 
clusion in the program of attacks on targets in North Vietnam 
would have the objective of "destroying the DRV will and 
capabilities" to continue support of insurgent forces in Laos 
and South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that 
the recent strikes in response to the Tonkin Gulf attacks had 
"conveyed to both friend and enemy the measure of US | 
resolution in Southeast Asia. The sudden advantage gained by 


. this. military action must be retained." The actions proposed, 


if promptly pursued, Should sustain the US advantage and 
maintain the higher morale that had been generated among South 
Vietnam's leaders. Referring to the study begun on 10 August, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary that they 
were preparing fuller recommendations on military courses of 
action as a matter of urgency. 


Meanwhile, Washington officials had passed the Bundy 
paper to Ambassador Taylor with a request for his judgment on 
whether or not the program it outlined would maintain the 
morale of the GVN leadership. By this date, also, it was 7 
established that the Ambassador would return to Washington to 
take part in important consultations near the end of August. 
Ambassador Taylor drafted his reply to the immediate message 
just as a sharp break in the relatively stable political 
situation in Saigon was under way. All further consideration 
was to proceed with increasing attention to a distrubing new 
factor--the progressive deterioration that followed from 
General Khanh's mid-August attempt to restructure the govern-— 
ment of South Vietnam. 
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US ACTION AWAITS GOVERNMENTAL STABILITY 


The GVN Degenerates 


General Khanh informed a US Embassy official on 8 August 
1964 that he was considering the promulgation of a provisional 
constitution, which would reorganize the government of South 
Vietnam for more effective operation. He viewed this as a 
"logical follow-up" to his assumption of extraordinary powers 
under the emergency decree issued on T August, in the wake of 
-the-US retaliation against North Vietnam for the Tonkin Gulf 
attacks. Information received by the Embassy in following 
days indicated that Khanh regarded General Minh, the incum- 
bent Chief of State, as the main hindrance to effective 
government. Khanh intended to get rid of Minh by abolishing 
nis current position and offering him the post of Ambassador 
to the United Kingdom. The governmental reorganization would 
provide an opportunity to ease out other unwanted personali- 
ties and would create a legistative body without undergoing 
the hazards of a general election. 


Khann soon revealed his ideas to Ambassador Taylor in 
greater detail and on 14 August provided the text of the pro- 
posed constitution for review and comment. The Military 
Revolutionary Council (MRC) would be replaced by a legisla- 
vive assembly. Of its 150 members, 60 would be appointed 
military officers, 60 elected by provincial councils, and 30 
appointed by Saigon politicians. The constitution would 
estaolish a President as the single executive, eliminating 
the existing Chief of State and Vice Premier positions. 


‘abassador Taylor reported to Washington that while the 


i% lize OF the document was rather brief and authoritarian 
“a i ely to arouse criticism in the US press, "Khanh and 
Ais military colleagues have decided that this sort of change 


ut. iispensable." Taylor told the State Department that he 
„Ould not make any substantive Suggestions to Khanh but would 
“vy to get the wording improved to make it "more palatable | 
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both in Vietnam and ebroad." He acknowledged that the docu- 
ment was likely to be viewed as an "unduly permanent formal- 
zation of military takeover." "Whether we like it or not," 
the Ambassador wrote, "this is the constitutional form which 
the MRC fully intends to impose and we see no alternative but 
to make the best of it." The Department of State approved 
the course he intended to follow. 


On 16 August, the MRC proclaimed the new constitution 
and elected Khanh President of the Vietnamese Republic. 
Existing ministries were to continue in a caretaker capacity 
until the new government began to function. While declaring 
that the new constitution was a move toward the fuller prac- 
tice of democracy, Khanh reserved virtually absolute powers 
to the presidency for the duration of the emergency he had 
already proclaimed as Premier. 


Strong public reaction set in on 19 and 20 August when, 
on the first anniversary of the Diem regime's Pagoda Raids, 
Buddhist crowds demonstrated against "the new dictatorship." 
In Hue and in Saigon, students also marched in protest against 
both the arbitrary elevation of Khanh to the presidency and 
the terms of the new governing charter. In an attempt to meet 
their objections, Khanh promised that a majority of his cabinet 
ministers would be civilians and that some provisions of the 
emergency decrees would be relaxed. These assurances calmed 
neither the students nor the Buddhists, and their demonstra- 
tions turned more violent, flaring at times into direct 
clashes between Buddhists and Catholics. Khanh's government 
made no attempt to suppress the rioting and restore order. 


On the morning of 24 August, Buddhist leaders Tri Quang; 
Thich Minh, and Tam Chau presented Khanh with a list of 
demands whose acceptance would have largely nullified the new 
constitution. Among the Buddhist objections was the claim 
that forme: Diemists had undue position and influence in the 
government. They therefore demanded that all “Can Lao 
elements" ve dismissed, "even if wearing Dai Viet labels." 

A national program of passive resistance was threatened if 
the demands were not met, and further Buddhist demonstra- 
tions were already scheduled. 


2, T5) Msgs, Saigon 415 and 419 to State, 15 Aug 64; 
(3) Msg, State 445 to Saigon, 15 Aug 64. 
3. The United States in World Affairs 1964, pp. 154- 
155.  (TS-GP 3) CLINGPAC Command History, 1904, p. 438 
p- 
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Khanh put off replying to the Buddhist demands and 
discussed them with Ambassador Taylor before entering con- 
Sultations with the MRC. While saying the decision rested 
with Khanh, the Ambassador suggested that it would be a 
mistake to give in to a minority group on issues of such 
importance; to do so would only invite further demands. 
Taylor reported to Washington that Khanh was particularly 
concerned about possible widening of the conflict between 
Buddhists and Catholics, which might extend to the armed 
forces. 


Washington officials attempted to back Ambassador 
Taylor's efforts by issuing statements on 24 August: the 
New York Times summed them up as indicating that the US 
„Government “would take an extremely serious and negative 
view of any move to oust the regime of President Nguyen Khanh."2 
By that hour, however, 25 August was already well advanced in 
Saigon--the day on which the MRC formally withdrew the pro- 
claimed constitution. The caretaker government continued, 
but General Khanh had agreed to vacate the premiership 
pending the choice of a new head of government by the MRC. 
Divisions had appeared within the Military Revolutionary 
Council. Some members felt Khanh had already gone too far in 
offering concessions to the Buddhists; others were reluctant 
+O See the MRC abolished, as both the proposed constitution 
and the more recent concessions provided. Still others, it 
was suspected, entertained personal ambitions that could best 
oe furthered if Khanh were discredited. 


As the MRC members sought to decide on a new form of 
Government and a new ieader, Ambassador Taylor called on 
General Minn at the latter's request. "What Minh really 
wanted to know," Taylor reported to Washington, "was the an- 
uwer to the 64 dollar question--if someone other than Khanh is 
elected, what wili be the attitude of the US Government?" 

In reply the Ambassador stressed two points: 1) The US 
Government was opposed to any substantial change of government 
since such change was bound to disrupt the military effort; 

=) the Urited States firmly Supported Khanh and had no number- 
wo candidate. If Khanh should lose, this would be most 
aasapocinting to the United States and would occasion a 
searching review of US policy toward South Vietnam.7 


~ g (S) Msg, Saigon 542 to State, 24 Aug 64, 


>. NY Times, 25 Aug 64, 10. 
6, E, Msg, Saigon 561 to State, 26 Aug 64. 
T: S) Msg, Saigon 572 to State, 26 Aug 64. 
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The outcome was a compromise that deferred to a consider- 
able extent to the US attitude. On 27 August, the MRC named 
a triumvirate to head the government; it was composed of 
Generals Khanh, Minh, and Khiem, with Khanh still holding the 
title of Premicr. But the riots and demonstrations continued, 
with clashes between Buddhists and Catholics reaching new 
intensity. On 29 August , it was announced that Khanh had 
suffered a "breakdown" and was relinquishing his post tempo- 
rarily. Dr. Nguyen Xuan Oanh was appointed acting Premier. 
The government finally moved in troops to restrain the civil 
disorders. 


In their contacts with the press, Embassy spokesmen made 
clear that they expected Khanh to resume his place at the head 
or the government, and they avoided denying that the US 
Government might have to reconsider its role in South Vietnam 
if he did not. Meanwhile, Ambassador Taylor was in frequent 


“touch with Khanh, who was resting at Dalat. The failure of 


his attempt to change and improve his government had left Khanh 
depressed and unsure of himself, aware that his "strongman" 
reputation had been tarnished. In support of the Ambassador's 
efforts to revive Khanh's spirit and get him to return to his 
duties, President Johnson sent a personal message on 2 September. 
The President promised Khanh the continued full support of the 
United States and added, "It seems to me urgently necessary to 
have you present in Saigon just as soon as you can possibly get 
there. 


General Khanh did return to the capital to resume the 
premiership on 3 September. He very soon reached an agree- 
ment with the Buddhists, however, that amounted to a substantial 
capitulation. Accepting a Buddhist formula, Khanh pledged that 
the government woui be reorganized during a two-month transi- 
tion period. By the end of October the country's military 
leaders would be prepared to withdraw and devote themselves 
to direction of tne war effort, leaving an entirely civilian 
zovernment in control. 


o. ? Times, 30 Aug 64, 2. 


9. GJE Msg, Saigon 684 to State, 30 Aug 64. (S) Msg, 
Saigon 698 to State, 1 Sep 64. (TS) Msg, State 714 to Saigon, 
2 Sep 64, 


10. The United States in World Affairs, 1964, pp. 155- 
156, 
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Ambassador Taylor's Recommendations of 18 August 


The train of events just described had barely begun on 
18 August, when Ambassador Taylor dispatched his comments to 
Washington on the policy paper drafted by Assistant Secretary 
of State Rundy. At that time it was possible to expect that 
the new constitution, just proclaimed, would lead to a stronger: 
povernment in South Vietnum. The Bundy paper of 13 August had 
outlined a series of "lesser pressures" that could be applied 
against North Vietnam during the period from late August 
through December, while preparing for stronger actions with 
a target date of 1 January 1965.11 


Ambassador Taylor's message on 18 August started from 
“the assumption--also implicit in the Bundy paper--that the 
existing programs of the counterinsurgency effort were not 
sufficient to maintain GVN morale or to offer reasonable hope 
of eventual success against the Viet Cong. "Something must be 
added in the coming months," the Ambassador wrote, and he dis- 
cussed two possible courses of action. The less severe actions 
of his Course A were broadly similar to Secretary Bundy's 
program of lesser pressures and would have the following 
objectives: 1) gain time for-Khanh to develop a stable and - 
effective government; 2) maintain morale in South Vietnam, 
particularly among GVN officials; 3) hold North Vietnam in 
check and restrain the buildup of VC strength by infiltration 
(rom the North; 4) develop a posture of maximum readiness for 
deliberate escalation of the pressures against North Vietnam 
by 1 January 1965. 


In view of the “considerable measure of risk" that he saw 
in the situation, Ambassador Taylor said that US officials must 
be wary of becoming deeply involved in a course of action "until 
we have a better feel of the quality of our ally." If possible, 
the United States should avoid hostilities with North Vietnam 
“if our base in South Vietnam is insecure and Khanh‘s army is 
tied down everywhere by the VC." i 


It is to our interest to gain sufficient time 
not only to allow Khanh to prove that he can govern, 
but aiso to free Saigon from the VC threat which 
presently rings it and assure that sufficient GVN 
Grounc forces will be available to provide a 


il. The Bundy paper and the comments made on it by the 
ICS are treated in Ch. 11. 
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Under Course of Action B the implementation of the US 
program would not await evidence of improved performance by 
Khanh's government. The operations to be mounted would be 
the same as under Course A, but execution would be accelerated, 
awaiting only US readiness and employing US forces and means 
almost.exclusively. Accordingly, there would be an increased 
likelihood of US involvement in ground action. 


Ambassador Taylor recommended commitment of the US 
Government to Course of Action A. "However, we should always 
bear in mind the fragility of the Khanh Government and be 
prepared to shift quickly to Course of Action B if the 
situation requires."1le 


Tire JCS Recommendations of 26 August 
Since the NSC meeting on 10 August the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff had been engaged in developing their recommendations for 


military action in Southeast Asia. With the receipt of 
Ambassador Taylor's message of 18 August, they returned the 
draft JCS memorandum to the Joint Staff for revision to take 
the Ambassador's views into account. The further stages of 
JCS consideration were influenced hy the reports of the public 
disturbances and governmental changes in South Vietnam and by 
a CIA evaluation that these events marked the beginning of a 
new and dangerous period. 


To Washington officials the news of withdrawal of the 
RVN constitution left the status of Khanh's leadership in 
considerable doubt. Seeking clarification of the confused 
political picture, the Joint Chiefs of Staff convened a tele- 
con with General Westmoreland on 25 August. His first-hand 
report offered little encouragement that governmental stability 
would soon pe restored. 


Events of the iast few days, during which Khanh 
has been unwilling to exercise powers legally his to 
curd excesses, has caused sharp cleavages and deep 
suspicions within ranks of MRC. Conversely the 


12. TS) Msg, Saigon 465 to State, 18 Aug 64, OCJCS File, 
Biack Book, "Vietnam Conference Sep 64, Vol I/II." 

13. (TS) J-3 Briefing Sheet for CJCS, "JCS 2343/444-1 - 
Recommended Courses of Action - Southeast Asia (U)," 29 Aug 
Ad, JM? 9350 (18 Aug 54) see 2. 
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Buddhist leadership has been remarkably successful 
in political action tactics to divide and conquer. 


General Westmoreland expected that, "despite some disenchant- 


ment with Khanh," the MRC would soon reelect him head of the 


government (as part of the triumvirate arrangement, as it 
turned out), but that the Buddhists would continue to press 
their demands, probably with success. 


How long Khanh will last is largely up to the 
military leadership. It may not be very long. In 
any case, the lessening roles of capable Catholic 
civil and military executives and the withdrawal of 
the Dai Viets from the government will further thin 
= out an already inadequate structure. 

General Westmoreland predicted that unsettled conditions would 
continue for several months, allowing little progress in the 
pacification effort. "Indeed, there is a distinct possibility 
of progressive deterioration." 


COMUSMACV's assessment weighed heavily upon the thought 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the two successive sessions 
on 26 August at which they reached final agreement on their 
recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. The report had 
deepened General LeMay's conviction that the United States 
must take forceful action against North Vietnam. "I do not 
believe that we can afford to risk the possible collapse of 
our position in Asia. There is too much at stake," the Chief 
of Staff, Air Force, told his colleagues. "I am convinced 
that direct US offensive operations are necessary, that they 
entail far less risk to the US than continuing on our pECBeERY 
course, and that they have every prospect of success." 


in the memorandum that the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent to 
secr: lary McNamara on 26 August they endorsed Ambassador 
Tayior's proposed Course of Action B. They held that, in the 
jight of the recent political deterioration in South Vietnam, 
this course was "more in accord with the current situation" 
ʻai that tne accelerated program of actions it listed was 


14. (S) "Resume of Questions ana Answers, Telecon with 


eneral Westmoreland, 25 August 1964," OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Fi hae 6l 


15. (TS-GP 3) CSAFM-732-64 to JCS, 26 Aug 64, JMF 9150 
(18 Aug 64) sec 1. 
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"essential to prevent.a complete collapse of the US position 
in Southeast Asia." 


Additionally, they do not agree that we should 

be slow to get deeply involved until we have a better 
feel for the quality of our ally. The United States 
is already deeply involved. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider that only significantly stronger military 
pressures on tne DRV are likely to provide the relief 
and psychological boost necessary for attainment of the 
requisite governmental stability and viability. ... 
Failure to resume and maintain a program of pressure 
through military actions could be misinterpreted to 
mean we have had second thoughts about Pierce Arrow 

” ` andthe events leading thereto, and could signal a 
lack of resolve. 


' Accordingly, the United States should continue in the posture 
of increased readiness attained by the deployments during the 
Tonkin Gulf episode and should pursue the following objectives: 
1) improvements in South Vietnam, including emphasis on imple- 
menting, the HOP TAC Plan; 2) interdiction of North Vietnam's 
lines of communication to the Viet-Cong through Laos by opera- 
tlons in the panhandle and through Cambodia by strict control 
of the waterways leading therefrom; 3) denial of VC sanctuaries 
in the Cambodian border area through hot pursuit operations 
into Cambodia; 4) increased pressure on North Vietnam through 
milita actions, including resumption of DESOTO patrols and 
OPLAN 34A missions. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, however, that more 
direct ana forceful actions than these+ would, in all proba- 
bility, be required. They favored readiness to mount air 
strikes and other operations against military targets in 
North Vietnam as "prompt and calculated responses" to any 
notable actions by the Viet Cong, or by the Pathet Lao in 
Laos--substantially the tit-for-tat retaliation that Ambassador 
Taylor had recommended be held in reserve. 


All of the military actions mentioned so far should be 
implemented at once, even though the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believed that sucn a program would not necessarily provide 
decisive cnd results. They reiterated the view contained in 
the JCS submission of 2 June: 


The military course cf action which offers the 
best chance cf success remains the destruction of the 
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DRV will and capabilities as necessary to compel the 
DRV to cease providing Support to the insurgencies in 
South Vietnam and Laos. 


The Joint. Chiefs of Staff closed their memorandum of 
of Aupust by recommending, in summary, that: 


a. The Lollowing, military actions receive priority 
(not necessarily in the order listed): 


(1) Continuation of the Pacification Program 
in RVN with emphasis on the Hop Tac program to 
establish the security of Saigon and its surround- 
ings; 


(2) Continuation of the present forward 
deployment of US combat units; 


A (3) Resumption and intensification of 
OPLAN 34A operations with emphasis on maritime 
operations and with initiation of air operations 
re one selected targets when practicable. OPLAN 
2 


A operations should remain covert for the time 
being. 


(4) Resumption of Desoto patrols in the 
Gulf of Tonkin; 


(5) Operåtions against the VC LOC, including 
staging base areas and infiltration routes in the 
Laos Panhandie by: 


(a) The RLAF; 
crces in cross-border 


operations wi Support as required; 


(c) US Armed aerial reconnaissance, 
attacking infiltration installations. 


(6) Retaliatory actions by GVN/US forces agains: 
appropriate targets in the DRV in response to steppeca 
up Viet Cong/Pathet Lao actions should such occur. 


(7) Institution of "hot pursuit" operations 
into Cambodia. 


o. The following related actions be taken: 
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(1) Institution of strict controls on the 
Mekong anc Bassac rivers; 


(2) Direct action against the Viet Cong 
leadership in RVN. 


C. Since the above actions will probably not in 
themselves accomplish our objectives of compelling 
the DRV to respond favorably, we should be prepared to: 


(1) Commence deployment of remaining Category 
III OPLAN 37-64 forces; 


(2) Commence a US air strike program against 
ae targets in North Vietnam in accordance with 
current planning. 


In light of recent developments in South Vietnam 
eand the evaluations furnished by COMUSMACV, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff conclude that accelerated and forceful 
action with respect to North Vietnam is essential to 
prevent a complete collapse of the US position in 
Southeast Asia. They consider that a decision as to 
specific actions and the timing of these actions is 
urgent and recommend that conversations with Ambassador 
Taylor focus on this issue with a view to its early 
resolution.t 


Two days later the Joint Chiefs of Staff were informed 
that a copy of their memorandum had been furnished to the 
Department of State. Together with the earlier JCS comments 
on the Bundy draft policy paper, it would be carefully con- 
sidered in the current interdepartmental discussions and in 
tne conferences to ke held after Ambassador Taylor's return 
to washingvon.+ 


16. (DS-GP 3) SCSM-746-64 to SecDef, 26 Aug 64 (derived 
from JCS 2343/L44-1), JMF 9150 (18 Aug 64) sec 2. 

17. (TS-GP 3) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, "Recommended Courses 
of Action - Soutneast Asia (U)," 28 Aug 64, Encl to JCS 2343/ 
44u4-2, 32 Aug 64, same file. The earlier JCS comments, treated 
in Ch. 11, were contained in (S-GP 3) JCSM-701-64 to SecDef, 
14 Aug 64, Encl A te JCS 2343/441-2, 13 Aug 64, JMF 9150 
(11 Aug 64). 
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The 94 Target List 


Supporting the readiness of the United States to launch 
some of the stronger actions recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was a revised list of targets in North Vietnam 
suitable for air attack. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
furnished it to the Secretary of Defense on 24 August. 
Commonly referred to as the 94 Target List, it was to figure 
prominently in the consultations of the Washington policy- 
makers over the following months. 


The new list resulted from refinement and development 
of the one the Joint Chiefs of Staff had provided the Secre- 
tary on 30 May 1964. The 94 targets were those identified as 
most critical to North Vietnam's support of insurgency opera- 


“tions and’ to the country's military capabilities and industrial 


output. They were grouped in five categories: Category A - 
Airfields; Category B - Lines of Communications (bridges, 
railroad yards, and shops); Category C - Military Installations 
(barracks and headquarters, ammunition depots, POL storage, 
supply depots, communications facilities, and port facilities); 
Category D - Industrial Installations; Category E - Route 

Armed Reconnaissance. .The supporting studies and data included 
a detailed analysis of each target, examples of possible weapons 
and sortie requirements to achieve the desired damage objective, 
and a list of available forces. 


The 94 Target List had been approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a target data base for use in current military 
planning, and CINCPAC had been directed to develop and submit 
strike plans for four patterns of attack against North Vietnam. 
In ascending order of severity, they were as follows: 


a. Demonstrative strikes against a few military 
targets to show US readiness and intent to pass to 
alternatives b, c, or d, below. 


b. An attack on some significant part of the 
military target system in the DRV for the dual purpose 
of convincing the enemy that it is to his interest to 
iesist from aiding the VC and PL and, if possible, of 
obtaining his cooperatíon in calling off the insurgents 
in the RVN and Laos. —_ 


C. An air campaign against significant military 
targets in the DRV with the objective of destroying 
them and, with them, the DRV capabilities to continue 
military support to the VC and PL. 
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d. A full-scale air campaign against significant 
military and irdustrial targets in the DRV with the 
objective of destroying them and, with them, the DRV 
will and capabilities to continue assistance to the 
VC and the PL. 


Forces to be applied to each pattern, as appropriate, ranged 
from VNAF aircraft only to the full resources that might be 
deployed in implementation of CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of 
Defense that air operations could be conducted against any 
of the targets on the list. "The intensity can range from 
selective strikes in ascending order of gradually increasing 
mékliitary--pressure to a full-scale air campaign against signifi- 
cant military and industrial targets." The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff then repeated the professional opinion they had first 
. expressed three months earlier: 

From a military viewpoint, it is considered that 
the most effective application of military force will 
result from a sudden sharp blow in order to bring home 
the penalties for violating international agreements 
and tne intent of the United States to bring a EPSA PINN 
of DRV support of the insurgency in Laos and the RVN.1l 


Further Elaboration of the JCS Views 


During, a JCS discussion with the Secretary of Defense on 
31 August, ne asked to be provided with a program of military 
action with respect to South Vietnam, with an estimate of its 
outcome. In effect, this was a request for a more detailed 
exposition of the recommended course of action: the Joint 
hiefs of Staff nad submitted on 26 August. In JCS discussions 
of the drart reply first produced by the Joint Staff, begun on 
4 September, differing opinions were expressed on some aspects 
oc the recommended course. 


15. (GS-GP 1) cCSM-729-64 to SecDef, 24 Aug 64, Encl A to 
ECS 2343/333-2, 18 Aug 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (21 May 64) sec 2. 
Tne earlier JCS submission of 30 May 64 has been described in 
Ch. 9. The planning tasks assigned to CINCPAC fulfilled the 
requirements imposeca oy SecDef approval of the recommendations 
Submitted by GEN Taylor on 5 Jun 64, discussed in Ch. 10. 

19. (TS-GP 1) JCS 2343/452, 3 Sep 64; (C) Note to Control 
Div, “JCS 2343/452," 4 Sep 643 JMF 9155.3 (3 Sep 64) 
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The Chief of Staff, Army, noted that the Joint Chiefs cf 
Staff had gone on record a number of times asserting that "the 
military course of action which offers the best chance of 
Success remains the destruction of the DRV will and capability 
as necessary to compel the DRV to cease providing support to the 
insurgencies in the RVN and Laos." Yet he saw a growing body 
of evidence supporting the view that "the VC insurgency in the 
RVN could continue for a long time at its present or an increased 
intensity even if North Vietnam were completely destroyed." 


Therefore, although I believe that actions against 
North Vietnam, against appropriate targets and in 
appropriate phasing, could have a deleterious effect 
upon the VC in the RVN, I also believe that the war 

-+ against the insurgency will be won in South Vietnam 
and along its frontiers. 


General Johnson recommended deletion from the draft reply of a 
Sentence that again repeated the previous JCS opinion. Rather 
than saying that attacks against North Vietnam would offer the 
best chance of success, he would substitute language that 

called them one of the "essential elements of the program." 
General Johnson wished to place at least equal emphasis on cross- 
border operations into the Laos panhandle, conducted on a scale 
sufficient to realize the objective of "destroying all VC/PL depo 
Staging areas, and way-stations on the Ho Chi Minh Trail complex, 
and of stopping the flow of men and materiel into Southern Laos 
and the RVN." 


The Chief of Staff, Army, also believed that the full . 
program of attacks against targets in North Vietnam outlined 
in the draft reply "should not be applied except in the event 
of DRV and/or CHICOM armed intervention against RVN or in Laos." 
General Johnson thought this proposition followed inescapably 
from a further statement of the draft reply, to the effect that 
i? it were found necessary to implement the program in full, 
reaction by the North Vietnamese or Chinese Communists in the 
form of large-scale aggression would be "more than likely." He 
saic tnat if moderate pressures did not cause North Vietnam to 
stop supporting the Viet Cong,"it is illogical to conclude tnar 
‘ - more severe pressures would have any other effect but to 
incicase and intensify the support of the VC insurgency. "20 


Comments submitted by the Chief of Staff, Air Force, on the 


same day treated many of the same points but took a different 
view. General LeMay not only supported repeating the JCS opinior 


20. (TS-GP 1) CSAM-472-64 to JCS, 4 Sep 64, same file. 


that the best chance of success lay in the destruction of 
North Vietnamese wili and capability; he would add a positive 
recommendation that “the specific course of action designed to 
achieve thio objective, the destruction of 94 targets in 

North Vietnam, be implemented immediately." As for the 
expected enemy reaction, General LeMay believed that "large- 
acale CHICOM aggression as a result of actions taken to destroy 
the DRV will and capability to continue Support of the insur- 
gents in SVN and Laos is unlikely provided the action of the 
US reflects determination, strength, and resoluténess." He 
thought such an enemy reaction likely only if "the US actions 
reflect an intention to introduce and employ substantial 
ground forces in a defensive type action." If the United 
Skates. gaye evidence of willingness to meet the Chinese Com- 
munists on the ground in Southeast Asia, this would tend to 
encourage them to attack.2l 


During their meetings on 4 September, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agreed that the immediate product required of the Joint 
Staff was a Talking Paper for their use in discussions with 
the Secretary of Defense and Ambassador Taylor on 8 September. 
It would be based on the draft paper under discussion and on 
comments to be submitted by the Services. The Talking Paper, 
of course, would not have the status of an approved JCS 
posttion. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would come to agreement on 
their formal reply to Secretary McNamera's request for a 


program of military action later, in the light of the discussion 


on 8 Septembder,22 


The Talking Paper, when produced on 7 September, did not 
depart significantly from the JCS position already on record. 
Its main contribution lay in the several appendices, which 
gave detailed programs for military pressures against North 
Vietnam, cross-border operations, and intensified action within 
South Vietnam and also discussed possible enemy responses and 
the counteractions available.23 


Other Preparations for the Taylor Visit 


Early in September, just before Ambassador Taylor's 
departure for the consultations in Washington, General 


al. (TS-GP 1) CSAFM-759-64 to JCS, 4 Sep 64, same file. 
22. (C) Note to Control Div, "JCS 2343/452," 4 Sep 64, 
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23. (TS-GF 1) J-3 TP 159-64 for JCS, 7 Sep 64, same file. 
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Westmoreland gave him an appraisal of the military situation, 
sending a copy also to General Wheeler. The key military issue 
of the moment, COMUSMACV said, was preservation of the structure, 
effectiveness, and unity of purpose of the RVN armed forces in 
the face of the current political disturbances in South Vietnam. 
"The officers! corps must be assured that its members will not 
be punished or expelled from the armed forces if they faithfully 
execute the orders of constituted authority in connection with 
the maintenance of law and order." Officers of the RVNAF must 
feel secure against purges based solely on their political or 
religious affiliation. General Westmoreland said that if the 
government did not reject the demands of pressure groups for 
military resignations, it was possible that the armed forces 
would collapse in disunity, or, finding their situation intoler- 
able,."make a desperate move to regain power. Neither course 

of action is compatible with the objectives we seek." 


Apart from this central concern, General Westmoreland was 
encouraged by the progress and prospects in purely military 
matters. In the last few months there had been measurable 
improvement in RVNAF strength and means and in operational 
methods. More improvement was in sight. Barring a substantial 
inerease in North Vietnam support to the Viet Cong, the RVNAF 
should clearly outstrip the enémy in overall effectiveness. ° 
General Westmoreland cited increases in manpower and morale, 
resulting from such reforms begun earlier in the year as better 
“ay, a better-organized promotion system, new awards and 
Mudliclity for heroic actions, and the greatly expanded depend- 
ent housing conatruction program. The recent strengthening of 
the US advisory effort was also having its effect. 


" There were numerous military problems to which COMUSMACV 
was giving special attention, ranging from leadership deficien- 
cies at the company, platoon, and squad levels to the develop- 
ment of a viable paramilitary concept and force structure. He 
told tne Ambassador that all these problems were "susceptible 
to solution assuming that political stability can be achieved."24 

The veviewvef the situation’ that Ambassador Taylor sent 
.2 Washington on the eve of his departure indicated that this 
v6 an assumption far from certain of being fulfilled. He 
in,ormed the Secretary of State that his review and recommended 
‘yurse of action was intended as a "basic document" for use in 
vue Washington discussions. 


~ 24. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 4830 to CJCS, 6 Sep 64, OCJCS 
“tle O91 Vietnam Sep-Oct 64, 


Ambassédor Taylor observed that US officials must neces- 
sarily be disappointed by the political turmoil in RVN but they 
need not be surprised. The social, political, religious, and 
ethnic crosscurrents in the country made turbulence unavoidable. 
The recent events had been instructive regarding the limits of 
the perfectibility of institutions im a country such as South 
Vietnam, and the United States had gained that feel for the 
quality of its ally and of Khanh's leadership that the Ambassa- 
dor had spoken of earlier. "Only the emergence of an exceptional 
leader could improve the situation," Taylor wrote, “and no. 
George Washington is in sight." 


The United States could anticipate, at worst, a coalition 
government that tried to accommodate all shades of opinion and, 
im~consequence, satisfied none. Such a government might reach 
some accommodation with the communist National Liberation Front, 
draining away the political energy supporting the pacification 
program. At best, a GVN might emerge that was capable of hold- 
ing against the Viet Cong. With good luck and strong US backing 
this government might manage to achieve some limited success in 
implementing HOP TAC. But very likely, in Taylor's opinion, it 
would be unable to direct the total pacification program success- 
fully and would seek more and more .to have the United States 
take over the major responsibility for fighting the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnam. "The politicians in Saigon and Hue feel 
today that the political hassle is their appropriate arena: the 
conflict with the VC belongs to the Americans," he noted. 


The Ambassador saw two alternatives. The United States 
could acquiesce in the development of a popular front government, 
which might "in due course" require a US withdrawal from South 
Vietnam, or the United States could assume an increased active 
responsibility for the outcome. To Ambassador Taylor, Vietnam's 
significance in relation to the total world responsibilities of 
che United States clearly ruled out accepting the passive 
course. "If we leave Vietnam with our tail between our legs," 
he wrote, "the consequences of this defeat in the rest of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America would be disastrous." 


The political deterioration in South Vietnam had brought 
Ambassador Taylor's views closer to those of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who favored the Course of Action: B of his message 
of 18 August. The Ambassador now held that the United States 
couid not afford to await the unlikely achievement of a strong, 
stable GVN as a prerequisite to starting direct military pres- 
sures against North Vietnam. It must be satisfied merely to 
have a viable government, evidencing some promise of permanence. 
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In reviewing the timing factors Ambassador Taylor said: it 
would be two or three months at the earliest before a govern- 
ment could be set up in South Vietnam that could enforce 
order in the cities and resume the pacification program at 
something. like its past level. The "March North" fever had 
dwindled during the political disorders, and the United States 
no longer need hasten its plans in order to satisfy the 
impatience of GVN officials to close with the enemy. The 
problem of maintaining GVN mcrale continued, however, and 
might be met by the same measures that were necessary to keep 
North Vietnam on notice that the United States was not 
lessening its resolve. He recommended resuming DESOTO patrols 
and OPLAN 34A activities and undertaking modest cross-border 
operations. 


Ambassador Taylor believed the United States should con- 
centrate its efforts until about 1 December 1964 toward 
setting up a viable government, at the same time shoring up 
morale and keeping the enemy in check. During this period the 
United States should develop the capability to carry out attacks 
on short notice, in the Laotian corridor and against North 
Vietnam under CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64. It should be ready also to 
exploit any opportunities presented by the communists, similar 
to the Gulf of Tonkin attacks, to initiate military pressures 
against North Vietnam under favorable conditions of world 
Opinion, 


Under the Taylor program, provided the objective of a 
reasonably stable government had been attained, the United 
tates would be ready about 1 December to escalate the pres- 
sures against North Vietnam, with the aim both of holding the 
uVN together and raising its morale and of creating conditions 
ior negotiated termination of hostilities on favorable terms. 
nefore beginning these pressures, US and allied military forces 
shouid be deployed to meet possible Chinese Communist or North 
Vietnamese reaction. The attacks on Laotian infiltration 
outes anc appropriate targets in North Vietnam would then 
commence, mounted largely by US aircraft, with the VNAF employed 
sgé.nc. targets out of range of the enemy MIGs. "The attacks 
should be orchestrated in such a way as to produce a mounting 
yr -Ssure cr the will of the Hanoi High Command, designed to 
zonvince the latter to desist from:further aid to the VC and 
vletminh and to agree to cooperate in calling off the insur- 
zencies in South Vietnam and Laos." 


During these operations the United States could expect 
littie help from the GVN, other than ground defense of its 
own territory. Even if Hanoi's leaders ultimately withheld 
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their support of the insurgents, there would still remain 
many serious problems in South Vietnam, and US assistance 
would be required there for a long time. "We see no quick 
and sure way to discharge our obligations honorably in this 
part of the world," Ambassador Taylor concluded. "This 
forecast is fairly grim but the alternatives are more 
repugnant. We feel that we should take the offensive gener- 
ally along the lines recommended ngpesn and play for the 
international breaks. 


Discussions Leading to the. Presidential Decision: NSAM 314 


. Upon his arrival in Washington, Ambassador Taylor entered 
idto discussions with Secretaries Rusk and McNamara and 
General Wheeler. On 8 August Assistant Secretary of State 
Bundy recorded the consensus reached by this group in a 
memorandum for review and decision by the President. The 
views présented were very similar to those in the Ambassador's 
recent message. 


| It was agreed that General Khanh would probably continue 
to head the South Vietnamese government and that he might 
make some headway during the next two to three months in 
restoring its effectiveness. "The best we can expect is that 
ne and the GVN will be able to maintain order, keep the pacifi- 
cation program ticking over (but not progressing markedly), 
and give the appearance’ of a valid government." During that 
period the GVN would be too weak for the United States to risk 
any deliberate escalation that would involve a major role for, 
r threat to, South Vietnam. A level of action must be main- 
tained, nevertheless, that demonstrated to the communist enemy 
the continued resolve of the United States and the GVN. 


The group of advisors recommended that DESOTO patrols be 
resumed immediately and OPLAN 34A operations shortly afterward. 
"Limited GVN:air and ground operations into the corridor areas 
ol Laos should be undertaken in the near See: together with 
Lao air strikes as soon as we can get Souvanna's permission,’ 
The United States should be prepared to respond with tit-for- 
tat retaliation against North Vietnam in the event of any 
attack on US units or "any special DRV/VC. action against SVN." 
Retaliation of the first type should follow the model of the 
PIERCE ARROW strikes, being directed against specific targets 
related to the means the enemy had used in his attack; the 


25. (TS) Msg, Saigon 768 to State, 6 Sep 64, 
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response to special enemy action against South D eenen should 
be "aimed at specific and comparable targets."2 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed the Bundy memorandum 
at their. meeting on 8 September, establishing their position 
for use by the Chairman at a White House meeting scheduled 
the following morning. General Wheeler then recorded the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in a memorandum addressed 
to the Secretary of Defense. 7 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that DESOTO patrols 
should be resumed shortly after Ambassador Taylor's return 
to Saigon, under rules. of engagement that allowed pressing 
the effort to destroy any attacker. The US vessels should 


. complete. the first patrol and clear the Gulf of Tonkin before 


the GVN resumed marine operations (MAROPS) along the North 
Vietnamese coast under OPLAN 34A. The Chairman differed from 
the other JCS members regarding the handling of MAROPS there- 
after. The four Service members believed these 34A operations 
should remain covert until they had become "so intertwined" 
with the DESOTO patrols that the two were properly associated, 
“or until the US is prepared openly to support MAROPS mili- 
tarily." General Wheeler favored the concept that had been 
developed curing the consultations with Ambassador Taylor: 
The GVN would resume MAROPS and, upon Hanoi's first public 
condemnation of their occurrence, would openly acknowledge the 
Operations and justify them by publishing the facts on VC 
infiltration and supply by sea. The Chairman believed that 
ending the covert status of the 34A operations would remove 


- 


limitations on the scope and effectiveness of MAROPS and on 


whe routing of DESOTO patrols and would lift a condition that 
could inhibit the nature and extent of the response to any 
attack on US forces in the Gulf. 


With respect to actions directed toward Laos, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended something more extensive than 
the "limited GVN air and ground operations" listed in the 
Zundy memorandum. Such operations should be launched soon 
“against the VC LOC in the Laotian corridor to include 
attacks against staging bases and infiltration routes," and 


shouid be supplemented by US armed reconnaissance flights. 


slso, an attempt should be made to arrange for Thai partici- 
pation in ground action in the corridor area. 


26. (S-GP 1) Memo, ASecState(FE), "Courses of Action 
for South Vietnam," 8 Sep 64, Encl to JCS 2343/457, 
J Sep 64, JMF 9155.3 (9 Sep 64). 
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The JCS position for use at the White House meeting 
included a comment on the term "tit for tat," which "could 
be interpreted to limit too narrowly our response to an 
attack on US units or any specific DRV/VC action against 
SVN." The Joint. Chiefs of Staff suggested avoiding the term 
and saying "we should. be prepared to respond as appropriate 
against the DRV... ." 


The memorandum containing the JCS views closed with the 
following: 


6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that the present 
in-country pacification plan, including the foregoing 
actions, 1s not enough in itself to maintain national 

~ moraie or to offer reasonable hope of eventual success. 
Military action by GVN and US forces against the DRV 
will be required. 


e 7. The Chief of Staff Air Force and Commandant of 
the Marine Corps believe that time is against us and 
military action against the DRV should be taken now. 
They concur that the American public should support any 
action taken by the United States Government against 
the DRV. They consider that, linked to the next signifi- 
cant incident, we should commence a retaliatory GVN and 
US air strike program against the DRV in accordance with 
the 94 target plan. In this regard, they consider that 
a battalion-size VC attack on South Vietnam should be 
construed as "significant." 


The view of the Chairman, the Chief of Staff, Army, and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, given in paragraph 8, was that "we 
must respond appropriately against the DRV in the event of an 
attack on US units," but they did not recommend making this 
the occasion for starting a: program of attacks against the 
full 94 Target List.2 


General Wheeler used the memorandum when presenting the 
JCS views et the White House meeting on 9 September. To 
president Johnson, Ambassador Taylor, and the other advisors 
he stressec the thought in paragraph 6, and he read paragraphs 
7 and 8 in full.28 The decisions reached by the President 


27. (TS-GP 1) CM-124-64 to SecDef, 9 Sep 64, Att to 
JCS 2343/457-1, 9 Sep 64, JMF 9155.3 (9 Sep 64). 

28. (S) Note to Control Div, "The 9 September White House 
‘ieeting on Southeast Asia," 9 Sep 64, JMF 9155.3 (10 Sep 64). 
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were issued the following day as NSAM 314. He had approved 
substantially the program of action recommended by the group 
of senior advisors. The modifications that might be traced 
to the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
inclusion of the possibility of US armed reconnaissance 
flights over the Laotian corridor area and avoidance of the 
term "tit for tat." l 


In NSAM 314, 10 September 1964, the following actions 
were directed: 


l. U.S. naval patrols in the Gulf of Tonkin will 
be resumed promptly after Ambassador Taylor's return. 
They will operate initially well beyond the 12-mile 
limit and be clearly dissociated from 34A maritime 
operations. The patrols will comprise two to three 
destroyers and would have air cover from carriers; 
the destroyers will have their own ASW capability. 


` 2. 34A operations by the GVN will be resumed 
after completion of a first DeSoto patrol. The mari- 
time operations are by får the most important. North 
Vietnam has already publicized them, and is likely to 
publicize them even more, and at this point we should 
have the GVN ready to admit that they are taking place 
and to justify and legitimize them on the basis of the 
facts of VC infiltration by sea. 34A air drop and 
leaflet operations should also be resumed but are 
secondary in importance. We should not consider air 
strikes under 34A for the present. 


3. We should promptly discuss with the Government 
of Laos plans for limited GVN air and ground operations 
into the corridor areas of Laos, together with Lao air 
strikes and possible use of U, S, armed aerial reconnis- 
sance. On the basis of these discussions a decision on 
action will be taken, but it should be recognized that 
these operations will in any case have only limited effect. 


4, We should be prepared to respond as appropriate 
gainst the DRV in the event of any attack on US units 
or any special DRV/VC action against SVN. 


Further, the President necnpnaeices the importance of 
economic and political actions having immediate impact in South 
Vietnam, such as pay raises for civilian personnel and demon- 
stration projects in the cities and selected rural areas. He 
stressed again that "no activity of this kind should be delayed 
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in any way by any feeling that our resources for these purposes 
are restricted. We can find the money which is needed for all 
worthwile projects in this field." 


The final paragraph of NSAM 314 indicated the underlying 
thought of the Washington policymakers: 


These decisions are governed by a prevailing judgment 
that the first order of business at present is to take 
actions which will help to strengthen the fabric of the 
Government of South Vietnam; to the extent that the 
situation permits, such action should precede larger 
decisions. If such larger decisions are required at ei 
time by a change in the situation, they will be taken.2 

ie n = 

Thus the directive left the time for "larger decisions" 

indeterminate, with no mention of the 1 December date Ambassador 
Taylor had proposed. The course indicated was essentially a 
holding operation, chosen in the belief that it would be un- 
wise to move voluntarily to more direct military action against 
the North without the assurance that a reasonably stable govern- 
ment was functioning in South Vietnam. It was apparent that the 
delay to allow time for Khanh to Strengthen his government had 
not been considered unacceptable: on the other hand, the option 
of striking against North Vietnam was not foreclosed, 


A DESOTO Patrol with Equivocal Results 


Pursuant to NSAM 314, the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 10 
september authorized CINCPAC to conduct a three-day DESOTO 


patrol in the Gulf of Tonkin, beginning on 15 September, Saigon 


time. The approved rules of engagement were precisely those 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended in the memorandum 
used by the Chairman at the White House meeting, in the follow- 
ing terms: 


in the event of hostile attack, the patrol ships 
and aircraft are directed to fire upon the hostile 
attacker with the objective of insuring destruction, 
Ships are authorized to pursue the enemy to the recog- 
nized three mile territorial limit. Aircraft are 
authorized hot pursuit inside territorial waters (three 


miles) against surface vessels and into hostile airspace 


29. (TS-GP 1) NSAM 314, 10 Sep 64, Encl to JCS 2343/458, 


LO Sep 64, JMF 9155.3 (10 Sep 64), 


(Includes DRV, Hainan Island and Mainland China) 
against attacking aircraft when necessary to achieve 
destruction of identified attack forces. Ships and 


aircraft will confine their actions to the attacking 
ships and/or aircraft. 


After delays owing to weather conditions, the patrol 
conducted by the destroyers MORTON and EDWARDS ae under way 
and proceeded uneventfully until the night of 18 September. 
The two destroyers were steaming in column in the darkness 
when radar sightings indicated fast-closing contacts on both 
bows. On this basis, and without visual sighting of any 
enemy craft, the MORTON and EDWARDS opened fire to repel the 
apparent attack. Carrier aircraft joined them shortly but 
were unable to locate any targets. The destroyers' batteries 


~ fird more than 100 rounds at radar-detected targets before 


the images broke up or disappeared.31l 


When the first reports of this action reached Washington, 
retaliatory attacks immediately came under consideration. Less 
than three hours after the initial radar sightings, General 
Wheeler informed CINCPAC that "if we can establish that an 
intentional attack has in fact been made on DeSoto Patrol, our 
response must be substantial->" He listed the types of air - 
attacks against North Vietnam that might be ordered and 
requested Admiral Sharp to alert appropriate forces. Within 
tne hour a JCS message to CINCPAC sought answers, "required 
ASAP at highest levels," to such questions as "Was it inten- 
tional attack? Was target firing? What was the target?"32 


Five hours later a message from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Superseded the Chairman's initial message and directed Admiral 
Sharp to be prepared to conduct air operations during daylight 
hours on 19 September against five specific targets in North 
Vietnam selected from the 94 Target List. To mount the esti- 
mated 80 strike sorties required, he was authorized to employ 
any available US air resources except FARM GATE.33 


TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 8518 to CINCPAC, 10 Sep 64, 
same file. 


31. a 3) CINCPAC Command Histo 1964, p. 376. 
32. (TS) Msg, JCS 8780 to CINCPAC, IB1508Z sep Olt 
(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 8790 to CINCPAC, 181550Z Sep 64; OCJCS File, 
"RVN Incidents, Tonkin Gulf, 18 Sep 64. 


33. (TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 8806 to CINCPAC, 182035Z Sep 64, 
same file. | 
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Thirteen hours after the incident there was still no 
conclusive evidence that an attack had taken place on the 
DESOTO patrol. No debris or other physical evidence was found 
during an exhaustive search of the area in daylight. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff first deferred the prospective retaliatory 
strikes until first light on i September, then informed CINCPAC 
they would not be conducted.3 


Meanwhile, the three-day DESOTO patrol had been concluded 
without further alarms. On 19 September the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff directed Admiral Snare. °° await further instructions 
before scheduling. another:355 


On the following day, General Wheeler requested CINCPAC 
amd COMUSMACV to furnish him their views on the worth of DESOTO 
patrols, Both commanders came strongly to the defense of the 
operations, citing their value as a source of technical and 


-other forms of intelligence on NVN techniques and capabilities. 


Admiral°Sharp added that the patrols asserted “our right to go 

any place we desire on the high seas ...a right we must 

never give up." General Westmoreland hoped the resumption of 

the DESOTO patrols was not to be delayed by an extended reassess- 
ment of their value, for he saw the result as an "“exhuming of US 
paper tiger image privately if not publicly in the eyes of 
interested parties in this part of the world." COMUSMACV reported 
continued improvement in the military aspects of the US endeavor 
in South Vietnam. "The disturbing feature is the po lala 
situation which is becoming increasingly unglued." 


ihe Rise of Doubts Regarding General Khanh 


The intention underlying the Presidential decisions 
recorded on 10 September in NSAM 314 had been to allow time 
ror the development of governmental stability in South Vietnam 
before the United States undertook more positive action against 
the North. The course of events within the country during the 
remainder of the month was to raise considerable doubts that 
the US purpose could be achieved. Even before Ambassador Taylor 


34. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CINCPACFLT et'al., 190152Z Sep 64, 
(TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 8839 to CINCPAC, 18 Sep 64. (TS-GP 4) Msg, 
JCS 8863 to CINCPAC, 19 Sep 64. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC 


Command Histor 1964, p. 377. 
35. Ge 3) Msg, JCS 8869 to CINCPAC, 19 Sep 64, 
36. (TS) Msg, JCS 4593 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 20 Sep 64; 


(S) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 2100252 Sep 64; (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV 
MACY 5147 to CJCS, 21 Sep 64. 
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could return to his post, dissident officers staged another 
coup. The commanders of the IV Corps and the 7th Division 
moved about ten battalions into Saigon in the early morning 
hours of 13 September and seized control of the capital. 
General Khanh was in Dalat and thus out of reach of the rebels. 


Throughout the day the coup leaders, Generals Duc and Phat, 
broadcast over radio Saigon, revealing in the process their 
own lack of unity. General Phat called for Khanh's arrest, 
charging treasonable failure to carry on the fight against the 
Viet Cong successfully. General Duc apparently wanted to 
enforce reforms on the Khanh government without overthrowing 
it, calling for a purge of traitors, reestablishment of national 
unity, and vigorous prosecution of the war. Khanh, using a 
transmitter in Dalat, broadcast counterappeals for loyalty and 
"suppression of the revolt. While some commanders held back, 
apparently awaiting a clearer indication of the outcome, others 
rallied to Khanh's side. General Nguyen Cao Ky, the VNAF com- 
mander, opposed the coup from the beginning and sent aircraft 
tő make low-level passes over locations where the coup forces 
were emplaced.3/ 


Early in the affair the Secretary of State had sent a 
message to Deputy Ambassador.Johnson, in Taylor's absence, 
calling on him to make the strongest possible representations 
to all key leaders. It was imperative that the situation not 
reach the point of open conflict between elements of the 
RVNAF. "The picture of petty bickering among Vietnamese leaders 
has created an appalling impression abroad and causes friends 
of South Vietnamese freedom all over the world to wonder how 
serious South Vietnamese are about their freedom and security 
and what there is for ‘others to support," Rusk said. Ambas- 
sador Johnson was to impress on the coup leaders the consequences 
of their action:.and seek the return of the tactical units to 
their assigned areas. Generals Duc and Phat should be told 
bluntly that the United States had no faith in them as pro- 
spective heads of a Bove pament for South Vietnam, and that it 
firmly supported Khanh, 3 


Ambassador Johnson had already been speaking in this vein 
to General Phat. Meanwhile, Khanh remained at Dalat. US 


37. Q Msg, Saigon 931 to State, 22 Sep 64. 
38. (S) Msg, State 654 to Saigon, 13°Sep 64, | 
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officials were in touch with him, but he appeared to have no 
plan of action. Khanh requested that US Marines be landed at 
Nha Trang and Vung Tau, but he was unable to suggest what 
mission they should perform, 39 


The outstanding figure was General Ky, who by his firm 
stand kept the coup from succeeding. A hot~headed man, Ky 
had to be dissuaded by American officers from bombing the 
Saigon radio station. The coup's leaders were in frequent 
communication with Ky in an effort to win him- over, but without: 
success. Having been given authority by Khanh to negotiate on 
his behalf, Ky received General Duc at his headquarters on the 
morning of 14 September. After their meeting there was a press 
conference presided over by Ky at which he announced, "There has 
been no coup.".. He told reporters that the events of 13 
September had been "the result of the aroused patriotism of 
members of the armed forces." The two generals had been mis- 
guided, but now they "understood." General Khanh flew back to 
saigon and in a oroaocene statement assured the people that his 
forces were in control, | 


In commenting on 15 September on the collapse of the coup, 
Admiral Sharp noted that "General Ky's star has become brighter. 
He was a major moderating force and principal spokesman for the 
government. It wouldn't be too are nhi E to see him play parts 
of greater importance in the future. 


Less than a week after resolution of the coup episode, the 
Khanh government encountered new internal troubles. On the 
night of 19-20 September the Montagnard Civilian Irregular 
Defense Groups (CIDG) rebelled at four camps in Darlac Province 
in the highlands of South Vietnam. The CIDG was composed of 
tribesmen under Vietnamese officers, with US Special Forces 
teams and advisors attached. Resentful of a long history of 
being treated as inferiors by the Vietnamese, the Montagnards 
apparently planned to murder their officers and attack the 
provincial capital. About 40 Vietnamese personnel were killed 
at the outset of the revolt. ARVN forces responded by blocking 
roads in the area and taking up defensive positions, preparatory 
to the government's next move. 


The US Special Forces personnel stationed in the CIDG camps, 
US advisors with the ARVN ARRS and AMDRSBANON mayi er and 


39. (S) Msgs, Saigon 833 and 836- tó State., 13 Sep. 64, 

LO, F Msg, Saigon 843 to State, 14 Sep 64; (C) Msg, 
Saigon 848 to State, 14 Sep 64; (S) Msg, Saigon 931 to State, 
22 Sep 64 


41. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 150318Z Sep 64. 
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zeneral Westmoreland all took major parts in attempting to end 
the rebellion without further bloodshed and preventing a 
permanent breach between the Montagnards and the government. 
When this was substantially achieved on 28 September, General 
Khanh expressed gratitude to the Ambassador for the assistance 
provided: During the earlier and more critical stages, however, 
Ambassador Taylor had had to contend with a strong suspicion 

on Khanh's part that US Special Forces advisors had instigated 
or assisted the revolt and with charges that US activities in 
the highland area were designed to make the Montagnards consider 
themselyes "american soldiers” rather than elements of the GVN 
forces. t2 . 


Meanwhile, there had also been a 48-hour general strike in 
Saigon and a noncommunist insurrection against the government in 
- Qui-Nhon' Province, where Khanh was able to reassert control by 
the end of September. During the month General Khanh assumed 
ror himself the additional position of Minister of Defense and 
began work on the promised transition to a civilian government. 
The triumvirate announced that a High National Council would be 
formed to draft a provisional constitution and select a.pro- 
visional national assembly by the end of October. General Minh 
was in charge of the task of choosing the 17 members of the 
Council. _ 

In an assessment communicated to Washington while the 
Montagnard revolt was going on, Ambassador Taylor said that 
recent developments had "demonstrated a faster rate of deteri- 
oration of governmental processes than I would have predicted." 
Ceneral Khanh in his combined role as Prime Minister, Minister 
of Defense, and Commander-in-Chief still made all the decisions, 
and no one else in the government had emerged as a strong 
figure. Khanh was particularly vulnerable to pressure groups, 
however, because of the pattern he had established by giving in 
to the Buddhists and the students and because of his "lame duck" 
staus owing to the pledge of military withdrawal from the 
government by 1 November. | 


The Buddhist leader, Tri Quang, apparently exerted increas- 
ing Influence on Khanh. In his own déalings:with Tri Quang; 
‘ubassador Taylor had found him a powerful personality. The 
Buddhist leader had emerged during the distrubances in August 
as “one of the major power factors in South’ Vietnam,’ apparently 
committed to “creating a government wholly responsive to his 


n (S) Msgs, Saigon 921 to State, 22 Sep 64; 952, 25 Sep 


2. 
64; 985, 29 Sep 64. (TS-GP 1) Command History USMACV, 1964, 
pp. 122-124. 


43. (S) Msg, Saigon 938 to State, 24 Sep 64. 
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will." The Buddhists often spoke of "a Vietnamese solution" 
to the country's proolems, and there was reason to Suspect 
that Tri Quang's advice to Khanh had a neutralist, and 
eertaldnly an anti-American, tone , 4/t 


Another influence on Khanh, however, was that of the 
"Young Turks," a term that encompassed most of the younger 
generals of the RVNAF, all of whom had attained their rank 
Since the ouster of Diem in November 1963. Their futures 
depended on a successful prosecution of the war and on having 
a government that made this endeavor its first business. The 
influence of the Young Turks had risen with the abortive coup 
of 13 September, for by remaining loyal to Khanh they had saved 
him from Sowar ar and placed him under obligation to head 
their advice.45 
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The attempted coup had also heightened the religious 
tensions in the country, owing particularly to inflammatory 
accounts in the Vietnamese press that described it as the 
attempt “of a Catholic? Piemist-Can Lao~Dai Viet coalition to 
seize the government .4 


From the Ambassador's reports, CINCPAC concluded that the 
United States might soon be faced with a further deterioration 
of the GVN. In a message to General Wheeler on 26 September, 
he suggested that Khanh was ineffective as a leader and that 
his continuation in office would further erode the morale of 
both the government and the armed forces. "Perhaps now is 
the time to tell Khanh point blank that if he cannot reverse 
the present downward trend, then we will have. to withdraw our 
support for him," Admiral Sharp wrote. He suggested General 
Minh as a successor to Khanh, should the latter resign or be 
deposed, CINCPAC did not want the United States to "go down 
with a losing horse" simply because "we cannot think of an 
alternative, "47 7 


The recommendations that Ambassador Taylor sent to 
washington two days later were compatible with CINCPAC's views. 
The Ambassador pointed out that the problem facing the United 
States was how to assure adequate political leadership until 


Msgs, Saigon 700 to State, 2 Sep 64; 872, 16 Sep 64. 
Msg, Saigon 923 to State, 24 Sep 64. 

Msg, Saigon 988 to State, 29 Sep 64, 

47. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CICS, 260406Z Sep 64, ocgcs 
iile O91 Vietnam Sep-Oct 64. 
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i November when, presumably, the High National Council would 
have formed a provisional government, while at the same time 
keeping, up an effective defense against the Viet Cong. 
"Mundamental to this consideration," the Ambassador said, “is 
how we are to view Khanh who, up to now, has enjoyed our 
confidence and Has received our unqualified public and private 
support."- He noted that the United States had bailed Khanh 
out of serious trouble at least twice in recent times; "the 
question now is whether he is worth saving again either for 
the long or short term." 


General Khanh was still working hard, but he was discouraged 
and lacked his old zest and confidence. In gaining the support 
of the Buddhists and.the Young Turks he had alienated other 
factions within the armed forces and had incurred the hostility 
of. the Dai- Viet, the Can Lao, and portions of the Catholic 
population. A majority of the officer corps apparently still 
supported him, because of Khanh's continued US backing and the 
absence of a strong rival. 

We must hang on, keep up the war and play for 
political breaks. If we can get a reasonably good 
provisional government before the end of the year we 
are back in business. I suspect Khanh will not 
survive as head of government but if he can be re- 
tained as Minister of Defense and Commander-in-Chief 
he may be able to give effective military leadership 
to the pacification effort. 


Ambassador Taylor recommended that the United States: 1) 
continue to press for a satisfactory governmental solution 
through the work of the High National Council; 2) be prepared 
to drop Khanh if he got into irreparable trouble; 3) view 
General Minh as a short-term substitute for Khanh; 4) press 
on with the pacification program; and 5) continue to propane 
for offensive actions against North Vietnam as planned. 


Apparent progress could be reported on the Ambassador's 
“ourth point. General Khanh had taken personal charge of 
implementation of the HOP TAC Plan for pacification of the 
orovinces surrounding Saigon. He had agreed with Ambassador 
‘aylor that after further preparations during the remainder pi 
the month, IOP TAC would be formally initiated on 1 October. 9 


. (TS-GP 1) Msg, Saigon 972 to State, 28 Sep 64. 
49, & Msg, Saigon 903 to State, 18 Sep 64, 
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In NSAM 314, 10 September 1964, the President had directed 
that discussions begin promptly with the Government of Laos 
concerning limited South Vietnamese air and ground operations 
Into the corridor areas, together with Lao air strikes and 
possible US armed reconnaissance flights. While Ambassador 
Unger carried forward his part of this task in Vientiane, the- 
Joint Chiefs of Staff developed recommendations concerning the 
prospective military operations, which they forwarded to the 
Secretary of Defense on 30 September. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended that the Secretary seek approval for immediate 
implementation of the air strike plan that they submitted in a 
detailed appendix. It would employ Royal Laotian Air Force 
(RLAF) T-28 aircraft and US YANKEE TEAM flights, without any 
South Vietnamese participation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believed that VNAF and FARM GATE resources were already fully 


committed to the pacification program in South Vietnam and 


should not be levied upon except for missions supporting the 
cross-border ground operations. The 22 confirmed targets in 
Laos should be allocated on the basis of 17 to the RLAF and 
five bridges to YANKEE TEAM, with US aircraft also flying 
flak suppression missions for the RLAF and providing high 
cover against the possibility that enemy air forces might 
attempt to interfere. 


| A further targetr-the most significant, militarily, of 
any yet detected--was Mu Gia Pass, but it lay in North 
Vietnam, just beyond the Laotian border. The Joint Chiefs of 
staff recogni.zed that political considerations prevented 
sending either the RLAF or YANKEE TEAM against it at present, 
but they recommended that the decision be reconsidered whenever 
the political situation allowed. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also recommended that authority 
be granted to implement the plan they submitted for ground 
Operations into the Laos corridor. “South Vietnamese forces 
would perform the operations, initially only in the central of 
three designated areas, but with provision for expansion into 
the other two as capabilities increased. The plan provided that 
penetrations would not exceed 20 kilometers and that the GVN 
forces employed would not exceed two company equivalents in 
¿ny one operational grea, The Joint Chiefs of Staff attached 
one condition, They believed that successful execution of 
the program was possible only if US advisors were authorized 
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zo accompany the GVN units; otherwise, "no further considera- 
tion shouldé be given to the conduct of such ground operations." 
The VNAF could be relied on for air support, with provision 

“or use of FARM GATE or other US air resources in an emergency 
exceeding VNAF capabilities.09 


On 6 October Ambassador Unger reported from Vientiane that 
in his discussions with RLAF officials they had proposed certain 
modifications in the target list. The Lao also had requested 
cover by US jet aircraft for RLAF strikes on four targets 
close to the North Vietnamese border and had suggested YANKEE 
TEAM attacks on four heavily defended targets. The following 
day a joint State-Defense message authorized Ambassador Unger 
to urge the Lao to begin the program of air strikes in the Laos 
Panhandle, limiting themselves to targets suitable for their 


T-28.airceraft without US air cover or fire support. He was 


also to inform them that US strikes against certain Gifficult 
targets were to be anticipated but had not yet been authorized. 


. In the light of these developments, and of a recommendation 
received from Ambassador Taylor that US participation in the 
cross-border air operations be authorized, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff again addressed the Secretary of Defense on 13 October. 
They found all the Lao requests and target modifications 
acceptable, and they recommended that US aircraft provide both 
high cover and flak suppression for the RLAF strikes and that 
US forces be used against targets that were beyond the RLAF 
cangubility. 


Tn supporting their views, the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted 
shat the Untted States was responsible for initiating the air 
“rike proposal. Failure to provide US assistance as requested 


sould result in losses to the RLAF in both manpower and aircraft - 


that would be unacceptable to the Laotian Government. The 

sovernments of both Laos and Thailand could view US reluctance 

to support the RLAF operations as a demonstration of US weak- 

ness and leck of resolve. Hence the Joint Chiefs of Staff held 

<hag "'S participation in the air operations in Laos is essen- 
$31 to the success of the operation, politically and 

eo igariay ."2e 
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Replying on 21 October to the two JCS submissions 
regarding cross-border operations, Secretary McNamara wrote 
that ground operations had not yet been authorized, but © 
planning should proceed along the lines the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had recommended. As for the air strike program, the 
extent to which US participation had been authorized to date 
was set forth in the joint State-Defense message dispatched 
to Ambassador Unger on 13 October.°3 The message endorsed 
the eight-day program of RLAF strikes in the Panhandle, 
to begin 14 October, that the Ambassador's efforts had | 
produced, and it authorized support by US combat air patrols 
(CAP) where necessary: "CAP would not be used to suppress 
or retaliate to ground AAA." In the message Washington 
officials acknowledged that YANKEE TEAM suppressive strikes 
against certain difficult targets "are part of the overall 
concept" but said that consideration was being deferred until 
the results of the first RLAF strikes could be evaluated .54 


On 16 October Ambassador Unger reported that the RLAF 
would probably complete strikes against the first thirteen 
targets in the corridor by 23 October. In a memorandum to 
the Secretary of Defense on 20 October the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff pointed out that the targets remaining beyond these 
thirteen were militarily the most significant, and they 
renewed their recommendation that US air forces participate in 
the attacks, as the Lao had requested. The Secretary of Defense 
replied on 29 October that the three successive JCS memoranda 
on cross-border operations had been provided to the Department 
of State and would be kept under constant review.55 


The JCS Recommendations of 27 October 1964 


Following the consultations in Washington that had 
culminated in the issuance of NSAM 314 on 10 September, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had turned to further development of 
their position on courses of action in Southeast Asia. 


53. (TS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Cross Border Oper- 
ations," 21 Oct 64, Att to JCS 2344/98-1, 22 Oct 64, same file. 
54. (S) Jt State-Def msg, State 330.to Vientiane, 13 Oct 
64, JMF 9155.2 (11 Oct 64). g 

55. (™i-GP 3) JCSM-889-64 to SecDef, 20 Oct 64 (derived 
from JCS 2344/101); (TS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US Support, 
Laos Operations," 29 Oct 64, Encl to JCS 2344/101-1, 30 Oct 64; 
JMF 9155.2 (17 Oct 64). 
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Specifically, at their meeting on 14 September, they directed 
the Joint Staff to examine possible actions, both within South 
Vietnam's borders and beyond, that might be added to the list 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense in the JCS memorandum 
of 26 August. As this study progressed, views expressed by 
individual members of the Joint Chiefs of SCARE were added to 
the Joint Staff's field of consideration.? 


On 25 September, for example, the Chief of Staff, Army, 
recommended to his colleagues that they broaden the JCS advice 
being rendered to higher authority by giving more attention to 
political courses of action in South Vietnam. This seemed 
necessary to General Johnson because "the communist ‘war of 
liberation' being fought against the people of South Vietnam 
ig in very large measure a political struggle ~- a struggle 
for the loyalty and support of the population." While he would 


press the implementation of all military measures already 


approved, particularly the cross-border operations into Laos, 
General Johnson wished the Joint Chiefs of Staff to address 
the problems of lack of governmental stability, low leadership 
morale, and inadequately trained civil service in South Viefinan, 
acknowledging that "solutions to these problems are critical 
to the eventual termination of the insurgency." One of his 
suggestions was that the United States propose concluding a 
Mutual Defense Treaty with the GVN. "Such a treaty, on the 
order of the treaty with Korea, would provide the needed legal 
base to commit the Government of South Vietnam to a closer 
identification with United States objectives, and also provide 
the necessary foundation for subsequent agreements gn combined 
operations beyond the frontiers of South Vietnam."> 


General Johnson's paper, together with the written comments 
of the Chief of Staff, Air Force, was referred to the Joint’ 
Staff for consideration in connection with its work on "Addi- 
tional Courses of Action in Southeast Asia."58 While sharing 
General Johnson's concern over governmental deterioration in 
South Vietnam, General LeMay did not believe that "the problem 
is one to be resolved by political actions or by the combina- 
tion of political/economic/psychological/military actions 
proposed by the Army." He thought the Army viewpoint represented 


50. (TS-GP 1} JCS 2339/149, 22 Oct 64, JMF 9155 (22 Oct 64). 
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"a considerable dilution of the firm stand the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff have taken" in all their recommendations since 2 June, 
which had consistently pointed to the need for military action 
against North Vietnam. Convinced that "time is not on our side," 
General LeMay believed that the problem of governmental insta- 
bility had to be approached in this way, also. "It appears to 

me that waiting for the more secure political base is a lost 
cause and ignores the necessity for positive military a cegon 

now to insure establishment of a secure political base." 


General LeMay also took exception specifically to General 
Johnson's statement that the military policies and actions 
"probably 
the optimum that can be provided." He cited various restrictions, 
particularly the fact that the United States was not employing 
the B-57 and F-100 jet aircraft it had in the country in support 
of the counterinsurgency effort. At that time the Chief of 
Staff, Air Force, already had before his colleagues .a memoran- 
dum suggesting that they recommend to the Secretary of Defense 


ng within 


currently being pursued within South Vietnam were 


the use of at least the B-57s against the Viet Co 
South Vietnam, in carefully defined circumstances 


The question of use of the jet aircraft that had been 


- deployed in South Vietnam as part of the US posture of readi- 


nesé assumed during the Tonkin Gulf incidents already had a 
history of consideration. COMUSMACV had: recommended employing 
the B-57s and F-100s in a Sustained campaign against the Viet 
Cong on 29 August. CINCPAC had reserved judgment on the pro- 
posal pending further study. "We must remember," Admiral Sharp 
advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 31 August, "that it would 
be immediately obvious that U.S. jet aircraft were in. use: 


against the VC. This would be a step in escalati 


on, 


With a 


government in Saigon that changes almost dally, I question if we 


are ready to commit U.S. forces any further than 


Ambassador Taylor endorsed this view a few days 1 


we al 
ater, 


peady have," 


One of the decisions made by the highest authority on 
9 September (not included in NSAM 314) had been that the us 


Jet aircraft would not be utilized for the presen 


Aug 64. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 310100Z A 
9155.3 (6 Oct 64). 
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In SNIE 10-3-64, dated 9 October, the intelligence com- 
munity analyzed "Probable Communist Reactions to Certain Possi- 
ble US/GVN Courses of Actions." Communist leaders in Hanoi 
and Peking were presumed to have noted the same trends favorable 
to them in South Vietnam that the earlier SNIE had sketched. 
Accordingly, it was in the enemy's interest to avoid any action 
that might change the favorable cast of the situation, and this, 
the US experts held, was compatible with an underlying Chinese 
Communist aversion to becoming involved in hostilities with the 
United States. The two communist countries were thought, 
nevertheless, to be willing to continue: supporting the Viet 
Cong,.even at the risk of causing a limited US retaliation 
against North Vietnam, "probably on the calculation that victory 
4s near in the South and that they could through political 
cOunteraction prevent. prolonged or expanded US attacks in the 
North.. 


It was the intelligence view that North Vietnam woula 
not attack the DESOTO patrols again unless they were conducted 
in a highly provocative manner. The communist response to US 
or GVN air action against infiltration targets in the Laos 
Panhandle would probably amount only to political and propa-. 
ganda moves, some improvement of defenses, and VC sabotage 
raids against. US and GVN air bases. If the US or the GVN 
mounted cross-border ground operations, the communists might 
move more forces into the area. 


The highest level of action considered in the SNIE was a 
systematic program of gradually intensifying US and VNAF attacks 
against targets in North Vietnam. The intelligence authorities 
believed that in the opening stages the enemy would try to 
dissuade the United States from further attacks by a combina- 
tion of "apparent concessions," efforts to heighten international 
pressures for negotiation, and actions designed to underscore 
rommunist determination. Communist propagandists would attack 
US "war madness" and play on fears of a wider war. While 
making an all-out propaganda and diplomatic drive for an inter- 
national conference, Hanoi's leaders would hint privately of 
willingness to reach some accommodation. Both North Vietnam 
and Communist China would deploy troops in a threatening 
manner, but the experts doubted that they would invade South 
Vietnam. Peking would probably meet Hanoi's requests for such 
defensive assistance as radar equipment, antiaircraft artil- 
lery, combat aircraft, patrol craft, and technicians. While 


“probably not asking for Chinese ground forces, Hanoi would 


“axploit any offers cf Chinese Communist "volunteers" and would 
publicize the arrival of equipment and advisors. The Soviets 


a JCS query a week later, CINCPAC said that from a purely 
military point of view there was no question that use of the 
B-57s and F-100s was desirable. There was a shortage of fixed- 
wing aircraft in South Vietnam, and requests by ground com- 
manders for close air support often went unfilled. "Armed 
helos have partially filled gap by their use in suppressive 
fire." But utilization of the jet aircraft "must be considered 
In conjunction with the political decision to increase US 
participation," Admiral Sharp noted. He recommended a limited 
use of the B-57s, possibly as part of FARM GATE. These older 
aircraft would normally have been retired and had been retained 
in the Pacific Command only because of their suitability for 
the type of operations occurring in Southeast Asia. "Intro- 
duction of the still first line F-100 on the other hand could 
- imply a marked increase in U.S. involvement." General LeMay's 
recommendations on 6 October followed on CINCPAC's views; after 
ICS discussion, they too were referred to the Joint Starr ,62 


- During the first ten days of October the US intelligence 
community delivered two evaluations that had a marked impact 
on the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The first, 
SNIE 53-2-64, dated 1 October, surveyed the situation in South 
vietnam anc concluded that there had been further deterioratton 
Since early September. The intelligence experts considered 
conditions unfavorable for the development of a viable govern- 
ment in Saigon. They thought likely a "further decay of GVN 
will and effectiveness," leading toward defeatism and paralysis 
of leadership and attended by increasing friction between GVN 
and Us officials. They doubted that the rearrangement of the 
Dvolitical structure, scheduled for late October, would improve 
this pleture; moreover, a coup involving "disgruntled South. 
JIetnam military figures" could occur at any time. As govern- 
mental eftectiveness declined, the war effort would dwindle on 
all fronts, and the GVN might seek a political accommodation 
with the enemy. With this prospect, the assessment read, the 
Viet Cong were unlikely to exert themselves in large military 
actions to win major victories, The enemy's current terrorist 
ind mpucerriila tactics were well designed to exploit the trend 
.uWard anarchy, leading ultimately to a Pen raast coalition 
vcavernment that the communists could dominate. 
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The Chief of Staff, Air Force, noted that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had already submitted positive proposals on 2 June 

and 26 August, but the programs recommended had not yet been 
implemented. . The judgment reached had been that more aggressive 
efforts should not be mounted until a more stable political base 
was achieved in South Vietnam. "SNIE 53-2-64 proves again 

that time is not on our side. It suggests strongly that addi- 
tional delay can have disastrous results." General LeMay called 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff to review urgently their previous 
recommendations and provide current advice to the Pren tacut 

and Secretary of Defense, within 72 hours if possible. 2 


Four days later the Chief of Staff, Air Force, submitted 
bhis_ọwn yersion of the memorandum the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should forward to the Secretary of Defense.66 Some of its 
strongly worded phrases calling for accelerated and forceful 

action were ultimately to be included in the submission the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff made on 27 October, for a still graver 
view of the situation had been presented in the meantime by 
Ambassador Taylor. | 


In the first of three successive messages from Saigon, 
the Ambassador noted a "definite step-up" in infiltration from 
North Vietnam, particularly in the northern provinces. If 
continued at the current rate, infiltration during 1964 might 
reach a.total of 10,000 men. "I feel sure," Taylor wrote on 
14 October, "that we must soon adopt new and drastic methods 
to reduce and eventually end such infiltration if we are to 


succeed in South Vietnam. "67 


Two days later, in a message addressed to President Johnson 
and the Secretary of State, he again cited the rising rate of 
infiltration and said that increasing numbers of northern-born 
conscripts were being identified. Khanh's government claimed 
to have proof that they had come in organized NVN units. "By 
any objective standard their presence in SVN constitutes an 
invasion by hostile forces into the territory of an ally of the 
US," Ambassador Taylor declared. He said that with the advent 
of the dry season the infiltration problem would assume a magnis 
tude and urgency that would require immediate countermeasures. 8 


65. (TS-GP 1) CSAFM J-24-64 to JCS, 12 Oct 64, JMF 9155 
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would limit their involvement to political and propaganda 
efforts and, perhaps, agreement to meet Hanoi's calls for 
some military equipment. 


Should these efforts fail to deter the US attacks, North 
Vietnam would have to decide whether to stop its support of 
the Viet Cong or suffer major destruction of its military and 
industrial facilities. The communist leaders might suspend 
such support, probably with the intention of renewing it later. 
The possibility of an all-out communist attack on South Vietnam 
in these circumstances could not be denied, however. The 
leaders in Hanoi might judge that the United States was unwill- 
ing to undertake a major ground war in Southeast Asia, or that 
if it proved willing, the United States could be defeated 
.. ultimately by the same methods that were successful against 
the French. "In a situation involving so many levels of possi- 
ble escalation we cannot make a confident judgment as to which 
course the DRV leaders would choose," the intelligence experts 
said. 


If North Vietnam responded aggressively, it would have 
some forms of assistance from Communist China, but the men in ~. 
Peking, would remain reluctant to become directly involved in_ 
the fighting unless destruction of the communist regime in 
Hanoi appeared likely. Nevertheless, there was always a chance 
that Communist China might intervene for reasons that seemed 
irrational to the United States or because it misjudged the 
US objectives. "Communist China's capability for conducting 
a ground war in adjacent areas of Southeast Asia is formidable," 
tne analysts pointed out. They believed that Soviet reaction 
co escalation of the war would take the form of augmented 
pressures to bring the United States to the conference table .O4 


-_ 


General LeMay brought the findings in the first of the 
two intelligence reports to the attention of the Joint Chiefs 
of Saff in a forthright memorandum on 12 October. Reviewing 
the Seen ct of continuing deterioration in South Vietnam, 
hi: ca: 26 it "as clear a forecast of impending disaster as we 
won cipect to receive from the intelligence community. . 
Uess. we can, without delay, define and initiate some positive 
eovrvne of action to counter the present trend, we must accept 
wnat looms before us as an inevitable consequence. " 
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trained civil service in tne Republic of Vietnam 
(RVN) militate against early success and that the 
solutions, primarily political, to these problems 
are also critical to the eventual termination of 
the insurgency. 


The struggle in South Vietnam is a combination 
of political and military actions and there is an 
interaction between the two that permits a politi- 
cal success to be exploited militarily and vice 
versa. Accordingly, a program of military and sup- 
porting political actions with respect to the RVN 
has been developed on the basis that US withdrawal 
from the RVN or Southeast Asia is not an acceptable 

ew ..course of action. This program envisages the re- 
quirement now for accelerated and forceful actions 
both inside and outside of the RVN to support a 
strategy of: 


a. Depriving the Viet Cong (VC) of out 
Sst of country assistance by applying continu- 
oe ously increasing military pressures on the 
: Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) to the 
extent necessary to cause the DRV to cease 
support and direction of the insurgency. 


b. Depriving the VC of assistance 


Tash within the RVN by expanding the counter- 


insurgency effort - military, economic and 
political - within the RVN. 


c. Continuing to seek a viable effective 
government in the RVN based on the brcadest 
possible consensus. 


d. Maintaining a military readiness 
posture in Southeast Asia that: 


(1) Demonstrates the US will and 
capability to escalate the action if 
required. 


(2) Deters a major communist 
aggression in the area. 
The recommended courses of action to support this strategy 
were listed in an ascending order of severity in two appendices, 
one ror actions within South Vietnam, the other for actions 


The tnird message, on 17 October, reviewed the advances 
the Viet Cong had made. They had taken full advantage of the 
unsettled political conditions in South Vietnam to increase tha 
area under their control. Over the past year the Viet Cong had 
moved gradually from their mountain bases, gained control of 
the piedmont., and were now encroaching into the coastal plain. 
In addition to gaining access to the plentiful supplies of food 
and manpower in this area they had assumed positions from which 
they could extend control to the coast in some regions. There 
the enemy might establish beachheads to Support still more 
extensive infiltration. 69 


Although not directly related to the Ambassador's messages, 
certain comments that the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided to 
Secretary McNamara on 21 October were pertinent. In forwarding 
~to him an Army study analyzing actions taken in Southeast Asia 
to date, they observed that "the very nature of guerrilla war- 
fare, with its hit and run tactics, provides the insurgent with 
the initiative as long as he is not Separated from his source 
of-direction, personnel, and supplies." They noted that opera- 
tions to cause North Vietnam to cease its Support of the | 
insurgency had been recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff ~ 
but not yet implemented. They then referred to SNIE 53-2-64, 
Saying that it "clearly indicates that we are fast running out 
of time in Southeast Asia." The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised 
the Secretary of Defense that they would shortly submit recom- 
mendations on additional courses of action in Southeast Asia,70 


Purine intensive consultations on 23 October the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reached final agreement on the text of their 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense, which had been under 
development since 14 September. It was forwarded on 27 October. 
“ne Joint Chiefs of Staff cited Ambassador Taylor's message 
LO tne President on 16 October, as well as SNIE 53-2-64, as 
basis for their statement that "in view of the recent estimate 
o the deteriorating situation in South Vietnam, the Joint 
Chic? of Staff believe that Strong military actions are re- 
quired now in order to prevent the collapse of the US position 
in Southeast Asia." 


“he Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize that the 


lacx of stability in the central government, the low 
State of morale of the leadership, and the poorly 
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beyond JLo borders. In introducing the appendices the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff repented their established opinion that “the 
mititary course of action which would contribute most to dc- 
Veating insurgencies in Southeast Asia remains the destruction 
of the DRV will and capabilities as necessary to compel the 
DRV to cease providing support to those insurgencies." Imple- 
mentation of the entire program might be required to achieve 
this objective, but "the lists are arranged so that any of the 
actions may be selected, implemented, and controlled, as re- 
quired, to produce the desired effect while analyzing and 
estimating the communist reaction." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff referred to SNIE 10-3-64, the 
estimate of probable communist reaction. From it they derived. 
the conclusion that "there is not a high risk of introduction 
of Chinese communist ground force combat units unless major 
US/RVN ground units had moved to occupy areas of the DRV or 
communist held territory of Northern Laos, or possibly, the 
Chinese communists had committed their air and had Subsequently 

“suffered attacks on their bases." 


rurther, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that 
becuse of the present favorable balance of power it | 
1s wlthin the capability of US forces to deal with large- 
scale aggression. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff requested authority to implement. 
immediately the first six courses of action of Appendix A 
(within RVN) and the first eight of Appendix B (outside RVN). 
The six to be pursued within South Vietnam were: 1) influence 
the GVN to apply increasing pressure on the Viet Cong and to 
continue the pacification program with emphasis on HOP TAC; 

2) begin a vigorous civil affairs effort in South Vietnam; 

3) apply much more stringent measures of population control, 
including curfews in selected areas, checkpoints, and identi- 
fication, search, seizure, and detention procedures; 4) en- 
courage recruitment from the Popular Force volunteers to serve 
as uniformed district and village policemen; 5) support opera- 
“ions to cut off VC supply through the Mekong-Bassac Rivers 
and associated waterways; and 6) employ US fixed-wing aircref- 
> > day and night air strikes within South Vietnam (presumab?- 
tae B-57s and F-100s). | 


The eight recommended actions outside South Vietnam were: 
l) resume DESOTO patrols; 2) intensify OPLAN 34A operations witt 
emphasis on MAROPS and addition of VNAF air operations against 
Selected targets; 3) maintain the current forward deployments 
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of US combat units in Southeast Asia; 4) permit RVN forces to 
pursue and destroy VC units crossing into Cambodia; 5) launch 
appropriate retaliatory actions to NVN/VC incidents, as pre- 
scribed in NSAM 3143. ay ardat low-level US reconnaissance 
probes of North Vietnam; 7) resume and expand cross-border 
operations, both air and ground, against infiltration through 
the Laos Panhandle; and 8) with US, FARM GATE, and VNAF re- 
sources, attack lines of communication in North Vietnam in 
conjunction with air strike operations against nearby targets 
in RVN and Laos, destroying such border targets as Mu Gia Pass. 


The next two courses of action of Appendix B were 9) 
deploy further US forces within the concept of OPLAN 37-64 
(J Army brigade and 2 F-100 squadrons to Thailand; 1 MEB to 
Da Ning); and 10) commence "air strikes against infiltration 
nussociated targets in the DRV." The Chief of Staff, Army, and 
the Chief of Naval Operations, supported by the Chairman, 
‘requested "authority to implement; as an extension of increasing 
pressures on the DRV, courses of action 9 and 10 of Appendix B, 
after appropriate implementation of the first eight courses of 
action. 


The Chief of Staff, Air Force; and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps urged more immediate action. They believed that 
"the judgment reflected in SNIE 53-2-64 forces the conclusion 
that, if indeed, time has not run out, it is fast doing so." 


Unless we move now to alter the present evolution of 
events, there is great likelihood of a VC victory. They 
see no useful alternative to initiating action against the 
DRV now through a planned and selective program of air 
strikes. Accordingly, they recommend that courses of 
aetion 9 and 10 (as revised) in Appendix B be implemented 
now, and that course of action 10 be revised to read: 


Selective air strikes against DRV to include 
air strikes on infiltration routes. 


They oelieve that the initial effort should be focused 

on targets of military significance and should be mounted 
in response to the next significant VC action in South 
Vietnam. in this regard, tney consider that a battalion 
Size VC attack in SVN or an act of VC terrorism against 
US personnel should be construed as significant. 


ALSO to be considered significant would be confirmation of the 
reportc? aopearance of organized NVN units in South Vietnam. 
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Beyond courses of action 9 and 10 were six more in Appendix 
Rol increasing severity, as follows: 11) aerial mining of 
North Vietnamese ports (Haiphong approaches, Cam Pha, and Hon 
Gay), with suitable notice to other. countries through diplomatic 
channels} 12) “Naval quarantine/blockade of the DRV (also applies 
to Cambodia)"; rt attacks of increasing severity on targets in 
North Vietnam; 14) "All-out air attack on the DRV" (the entire 
Q4 Target List); 15) amphibious and airborne operations to 
seize one or more lodgements on the North Vietnamese coast; and 
16) "Commit US and Allied ground forces into Southeast Asia as 
required." In Appendix A there was one more action within 
South Vietnam beyond the six recommended for immediate implementa- 
tion: 7) "Deploy forces to implement appropriate CINCPAC 
OPLANS; to assist actively in fighting the insurgency in RVN 


“or to defeat communist aggression as necessary." These further 


courses of action in the two appendices exceeded what had been 
recommended in the JCS memorandum of 26 August. 

- Resides calling for immediate implementation of certain 
actions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended "that courses 
of action 7 in Appendix A and 11 through 16 in Appendix B be 
Implemented as required to achieve US objectives in Southeast 
Asia." By so recommending, the Joint Chiefs of Staff showed - 
themselves willing to contemplate a level of action beyond what 
they had suggested two months earlier, including the possibility 
of ultimate deployment of US ground combat forces to the main- 
land off Southeast Asia. The Joint Chiefs of Staff closed their 
memorandum of 27 October by requesting that their views be 
provided to the President at the earliest feasible time./1 


The Secretary of Defense replied as follows on 29 October: 


I have noted the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
expressed in JCSM 902-64. They have been provided to the 
Department of State. 


Ambassador Taylor has expressed concern about 
initiating a program of pressure on North Vietnam 
before we have a responsible set of authorities to work 
with in South Vietnam. I am convinced that we should 
Obtai: his views with respect to the specific JCS 


71. (S-GP a JCSM-902-64 to SecDef, 27 Oct 64 (derived 
from JCS 2339/149), JMF 9155 (22 Oct 64). 
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recommendations and their timing. I therefore propose 
to provide him a copy of the referenced memorandum and 
lts appendices and to request his comments as soon as 
possible sco thet a proposal accompanied by your views 
can be presented to the President very soon./2 


To... [™S=-GP ) Memo, SecDefr to CJCS, "Courses of Action, 


- 
L 

Southeast Asia,” 29 Oct 64, Att to lst N/H of JCS 2339/149, 

30 Ont 6L, same ile, 


Tete. 
Chapter 13 


JCS RECOMMENDATIONS FOLLOWING THE BIEN HOA ATTACK 


First Days of the Huong Government 


In South Vietnam the High National Council (HNC), composed 
of 17 prominent figures representing various party and reli- 
gious interests, had been formed by 26 September 1964. It 
set about drafting a provisional charter for the new govern- 
ment that was scheduled for installation by the end of October. 
-In a.message to Ambassador Taylor, Secretary of State Rusk 
said that "the US must exercise privately all the influence 
it can bring to bear to obtain as stable a form of government 
as possible and one whose personnel will be acceptable not only 
to.the HNC but also to the military," and, of course, to the 
United States as well.l 


For his part General Khanh seemed not only ready but 
anxious to shed his responsibilities as Prime Minister and 
become a soldier again. On 11 October he addressed the HNC 
on the temporary nature of his stewardship under the trium- 
virate arrangement and made clear that he did not aspire to 
the premiership in the new government. "I will return to my 
post as a general in order to fight day and night, together 
with my comrades-in-arms, to preserve this last piece of earth 
of the Free Vietnamese," he declared.@ 


Since Khanh wielded such power as was being exercised 
at the moment, however, it was evident that the form of the 
new government would have to meet his approval. Upon seeing 
tne first draft of the proposed charter on 15 October, Khanh 
charged that the HNC had assigned unprecedented authority to 
the post of Chief of State, an authority greater than the 
Prime Minister's. He said that the document was “unacceptable 
vo the armed forces" and demanded its revision. According to 
some reports, he threatened a coup if the HNC failed to 
comp iy. 


: 3g, State 795 to Saigon, 9 Oct 64. 
2. g Msg, Saigon 1092 to State, 11 Oct 64, 
3. (S) Msg, Saigon 1150 to State, 16 Oct 64. 
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Embassy officials surmised that Khanh's objections stemmed 
in part from the fact that General Minh appeared to be the 
leading candidate at the moment for appointment as Chief of 

tate. To avoid a confrontation between the two generals and 
their supporters, Ambassador Taylor persuaded the HNC to reduce 
the Chief of State to a figurehead position, reposing the main 
governmental power in the civilian Prime Minister, yet unnamed. 
The Ambassador informed Washington that General Minh "seems 
agreed" as Chief of State and that General Khanh would probably 
be named Commander-in-Chief. "We may be emerging from the 
woods, but I still have my fingers very much crossed," he 
wrote. | 


On 21 October, assuming that Minh would be the Chief of 
State who: would in turn appoint the Prime Minister, Ambassador 
Taylor discussed with him the selection to be made. He told 
Minh that the United States had no candidate for the post but 
‘that he wanted to be sure the United States was "not surprised” 
and would find the appointment suitable. 


A surprise was in store, nevertheless. On 24 October the 
HNC unanimously elected Dr. Phan Khac Suu as provisional Chief 
of State. Ambassador Taylor called-on Suu the next day and 
told him “with some deliberate anger" that the United States 
could not countenance the HNC action of making important de- 
cisions without consulting the US Embassy in advance. Suu 
offered to resign at once if the United States wished him fo. 
Taylor brushed this offer aside but told the new Chief of 
State that he could not expect US support unless he and the 
HNC informed US officials in advance of their nominations for 
Prime Minister, Minister of Defense, and other key posts. 
These nominees must be satisfactory to the United States .© 


In reporting these developments to the President, Ambas- 
sador Taylor characterized the new charter as “reasonably 
satisfactory" but said "we are not too happy” over the choice ` 
of Dr. Suu. Admittedly he was a respected man of high princi- 
ples, an agricultural expert and opponent of the former Diem 
regime, but Suu was judged to be a weak leader and clearly 
lacking in physical stamina. After making the initial appoint- 
ment of the Prime Minister, however, he would probably have 
only a nominal role in the government. 


S) Msgs, Saigon 1148 to State, 16 Oct 64; 1199, 20 Oct 64. 
S) Msg, Saigon 1210 to State, 21 Oct 64. 
S) Msg, Suigon 1259 to State, 25 Oct 64. 
S) Msg, Saigon 1292 to State, 27 Oct 64. 
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General Khanh submitted his resignation as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defense to the newly designated Chief of State 
on 26 October. Three days later Dr. Suu called on the Prefect 
of Saigon, Tran Van Huong, to serve as Prime Minister and 
assemble a cabinet. 


Huong began his attempt to govern in adifficult circum- 
stances, without benefit of -the initial surge of popular favor 
and tolerance that might have been expected. The new regime 
seemed to have only critics and opponents, with no important 
faction rallying to its support. The Vietnamese press was 
almost unanimous in dispraising it. The task of. forming a 
cabinet was complicated by the reluctance of several candidates 
to join a government they considered temporary, and particu- 
larly by the eleventh-hour withdrawal gf two key appointees, 
apparently owing to Buddhist pressure. 


Huong succeeded in completing his cabinet slate by 4 
November, however, and Ambassadors Taylor and Johnson reviewed 
if with him. They also discussed the appointment of a Commander- 
in-Chief. Huong preferred General Minh but concluded it would 
be wiser to appoint Khanh. To ease the transition, Huong 
Suggested that Minh leave the country for a time. Within a 
day, US officials were working on arrangements for Minh's quiet 
departure for Hawaii. The third member of the triumvirate, 
General Khiem, had already been dispatched to Washington as the 
GVN's Ambassador.9 | | 


With public announcement of the cabinet selections, the 
Buddhists declared their opposition, claiming that too many of 
the appointees had been associated with the former Diem regime. 
Student leaders organized a rally on 6 November and denounced 
the Huong government because it “has not answered the people's 
desire for freedom and democracy." The cabinet list gave the 
press new targets for criticism.10 Prime Minister Huong declared 
that any antigovernment demonstrations would be Suppressed and 
indicated that General Khanh had assured him of the Army's 
Support. In public, Khanh confined himself to remarking that 


the Army would. not try to resume power “unless the situation 
demands it." | 


- \S) Msg, Saigon 1385 to State, 4 Nov 64, JCS IN 12786. 

9. Rg Msgs, Saigon 1382 to State, 4 Nov 64, JCS IN 12447; 
1397, 5 Nov 64, JCS IN 13765. | 

10. (C) Msg, Saigon 1426 to State, 8 Nov 64, JCS IN 16990. 


ll. Keesing's Contemporary Archives, vol. XIV, 1963-1964, 
p. 204625. | 
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In an assessment dispatched to Washington at the end of 
the new government's first week, Ambassador Taylor said that 
the remarkable thing was that the decision of two months 
earlier to return political control to civilian hands had been 
carried out. Much was still uncertain, including the form 
the Buddhist opposition would take, the true political strength 
of Huong, the ability of the cabinet as a whole, and the dura- 
bility of the resolve of Khanh and other officers to stay out 
of politics.1le 


The charter of government provided for an elected National 
Assembly, but until it came into existence the High National 
Council was to continue and to exercise the legislature's func- 
tions, including the power to remove the Prime Minister by passing 
w~lack-of:-confidence motion. Ambassador Taylor anticipated that 
the next critical turn in the political situation would come 
when the Huong government proposed the legal provisions under 
-which the Assembly would be elected. 


On 10 November Huong expressed his disappointment to the 
Ambassador that the United States was limiting its action to 
South Vietnam, citing the lift to morale that the US retalla- 
tion to the Tonkin Gulf incidents had given. Taylor replied 
that "reciprocal responsibilities were involved"; the GVN must 
demcnstrate strength to meet its current responsibilities and 
to withstand any VC counteraction that might be generated by 
increased pressures on North Vietnam. "Huong indicated his 
complete understanding of the situation," the Ambassador re- 
ported. 


OPLAN 34A Approval Procedures 


In Washington at that time the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
citing "stimulus to the new government leadership of Vietnam" 
as one or the benefits to be hoped for from the expansion of 
OPLAN 34A operations chey were recommending to Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Cyrus Vance.l The JCS recommendations on 14 November 
were made under the procedures of a new system for the approval 


12. (S) Msg, Saigon 14i4 to State, 7 Nov 64, JCS IN 15807. 
13. ?c) Msg, Saigon 1563 to State, 20 Nov 64, JCS IN 29904. 
14, c Msg, Saigon 1452 to State, 10 Nov 64, JCS IN 19014. 
1 m 
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S S-GP 1) CM-258-64 to DepSecDef, 14 Nov 64, JMF 9155.3 
‘12 Nov o4). 
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of OPLAN 34A activities that had been established by higher 
authority some weeks earlier. 


On 30 September Secretary Vance had advised General Wheeler 
and Assistant Secretary McNaughton that thenceforward, at the 
beginning of each month, a proposed schedule of 34A MAROPS 
would be reviewed in coordination by the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McGeorge Bundy of the White House, and Mr. Llewellyn 
Thompson of the State Department. The document would become 
the approved schedule for planning purposes for the coming month, 
but the mounting of each listed operation would require approval 
in advance by the same three reviewing officials. A further 
step of approval was required. After SACSA had drafted the exe- 
cuting message, it would not be dispatched until initialed by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), Mr. Bundy, and Mr. 
.-Thompson.- Under these procedures the schedule for October had 


received its first round of approval on the first day of that 
month., t0 


- The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted the basic November 
OPLAN 34A schedule to Secretary Vance late in October but 
followed it on 14 November with detailed recommendations for 
adding VNAF air strikes to the program. Approval of the latter 
proposal was withheld pending_the outcome of White House con-- 
sultations at the end of November on larger aspects of the 
Southeast Asian problem, yet to be recounted.1/ ‘the system for 
the approval of OPLAN 34A operations remained in effect in the 
following months, however. | 


The Progress of JCS and CINCPAC Planning 


The pians for both retaliatory strikes and a more extended 
iit campaign against North Vietnam had undergone further develop- 
ment during September and October, the most notable feature 


ocing, tae higher levels of desired damage written into the 
orjectives. On 22 September the Chief of Staff, Air Force, 


©. 1A. (S) Memo, DepSecDef to ASD(ISA), 30 Sep 64; (S) Memo 
“or necord, DepSecDef, "October Schedule for OPLAN i Opera- 
sions," 1 Oct 64; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Sep-Oct 64. 

17. (TS-GP 1) CM-221-64 to DepSecDef, 29 Oct 64, JMF 9155.3 
‘26 Oct 64). (TS-GP 1) CM-258-64 to DepSecDef, 14 Nov 64; (TS- 
GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "Operation Plan 34A - Additional 
Actions (U)," 4 Jan 65, Att to JCS 2343/489-1, 7 Jan 65; JMF 
9155.3 (12 Nov 64). 
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pointed out that in the wake of the Tonkin Gulf incident four 
days earlier the Joint Chiefs of Staff had agreed that punitive 


strikes against North Vietnam in response to attacks on DESOTO 


patrols should seek maximum feasible damage to the targets. 
While the strike missions would be selected from the 94 Target 
List, the JCS agreement divorced them from the List's damage 
criteria. General LeMay noted that the sortie requirements 

in CINCPAC's Pg oenon plan needed to be increased to achieve 
the new level.l 


After exchanges with Admiral Sharp and further consideration, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 7 October informed CINCPAC that 
when responding to North Vietnamese attack on US forces, the 
reprisal action "should be of such a magnitude as to inflict 
a&he..maximum feasible levels of damage on the specific targets 
selected commensurate with the capability of available US 
forces, rather than the damage levels in the 94 target study." 
When a DESOTO patrol was in progress, PACOM forces should main- 
tain a tactical readiness posture to conduct air strikes with 
the least practicable delay when ordered from Washington. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided two target options under 
each of two levels of response. The first, reprisal for attacks - 
resulting in little or no damage to the DESOTO patrol, had an 
Option I A of five targets, including the enemy MIGs and their 
supporting facilities, wherever located. Option I B, though 
listing six targets, was a less severe response, which higher 
authority might prefer under the circumstances at the time of 
Gecision. For reprisal following attacks resulting in signi- 
ficant damage or loss of life in a DESOTO patrol unit, Options 
II A and II B both required a two-day attack, striking all 
Option I A targets plus five others. The additional targets of 
the two options differed in emphasizing port facilities as 
against rsiiroad and highway bridges. 


CINCP:.C was authorized to employ available US resources 
except FARM GATE, to use optimum ordnance to include napalm 
and CBU2A weapons, and to provide CAP, suppressive fire, photo 
reconnaissance, and search and rescue. Whenever directed to 
execute any of the options, Admiral Sharp's command should be 
prepared to conduct air strikes on. the remainder of the 94 
tergets.19 pursuant to this JCS directive, CINCPAC on 28 


I8. (@S-GP I) JCS 2343/462, 22 Sep 64, JMF 9155.3 (22 Sep 64). 
19. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 9584 to CINCPAC, 7 Oct 64 (derived 
Crom JCS 2343/462-2), JMF 9155.3 (22 Sep 645. 
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October reac indg¢ his Frag Order # 2 of 18 September and issued 
Prag Order # 3. | 


The damage criteria of the 94 Target List itself came under 
consideration at virtually the same time. On 2 October PACOM 
officers had delivered a briefing before the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the air strike plan, which had been incorporated in 
CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64 as Annex R. General LeMay again took the 
initiative, advising his colleagues that while the plan was 
fully responsive to the JCS guidance provided in July, "I do 
not consider this, nor do I suppose that CINCPAC considers it, 
an optimum application of available force to the 94 target 
task -- to destroy the DRV will and capability to support the 
insurgency in SVN and Laos." He noted that conditions had 


_changed in the meantime. The situation in Southeast Asia had 


deteriorated, CINCPAC's air resources had been increased, and 
there was reason to expect that the political restrictions of 
midyear "may well be invalid by December 1964." The Chief of 


Syaff, Air Force, considered that CINCPAC's planning should be 


redirected to achieve maximum feasible levels of damage. It 
was agreed that the Chairman would present this view to the 
secretary of Defense during a second appearance of the PACOM 
briefing officers on 5 October. : 

During the JCS session with the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McNamara said that on the occasion of the next DESOTO patrol, 
two aircraft carriers should be so stationed as to be able to 
conduct immediate retaliatory air strikes against North Vietnam, 
if directed. Apparently the Secretary did not object to the 
nigher damage criteria the Joint Chiefs of Staff were considering. 
=n a message on 13 October they reviewed for CINCPAC the changes 
in the situation that led them now to instruct him to revise 
annex R under the following additional guidance: 


a. Use available forces in PACOM as deemed necessary 
by you, to include at least two CVAs, and identify any 
essential or desired augmentation. 


20. ,TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CINCPACAF et al., 2802102 
Onn atka 

21. (TS-GP 1) CSAFM J-4-64 to JCS, 2 Oct 64; (TS) Note to 
control Div, "Briefing on the Air Strike Annex to CINCPAC OPLAN 
37-64," 2 Oct 64; IMF 9155.3 (8 Oct 64). 

22. (TS) Note to Control Div, "CINCPAC Air Strike Plan," 
5 Oct 64; same file. This record contains no indication of 
SecDer views on damage levels. 
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D. Include in your plan provision for fighter CAP as 
required to meet current air threat. 


c. Give first priority to airfields, aircraft, and POL 
storage facilities in all attack options which employ 
overt US air. _ # | 


d. Strikes should be of such magnitude as to inflict 
the maximum feasible levels of damage on the specific 
targets commensurate with the capability of available 
forces .c3 ; 


| The problems confronting the United States in Southeast 
Asia had generated a continually expanding requirement for 
CINCPAC OPLANS treating various contingencies. As early as May 
1964 the desirability of consolidating some of these plans had 
come under consideration, and CINCPAC had submitted a scheme 
for its accomplishment .“* After Admiral Sharp assumed command 
in late June, further study led him to recommend a somewhat 
different consolidation of planning on 2 August. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved the undertaking five days later .©> 


Admiral Sharp's intention was to make CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64 
the single master plan for all types of action designed to 
counter or cause cessation of North Vietnam's support of the 
insurgencies in Laos and South Vietnam. It should be so written 
as to allow implementation in stages, with flexibility to 
accommodate any future variants that might be developed. OPLAN 
37-64 stemmed originally from the Presidential decisions in 
March, issued in NSAM 288, and the plan's or ginal title was 
"Actions to Stabilize the Situation in RVN."2 


On 19 November 1964, Admiral Sharp issued the revised 
version, CINCPAC OPLAN 37-65, now titled "Military Actions to 
Stabilize the Situation in RVN and/or Laos." It incorporated 
the previously effective OPLANs 33-62, 34-64, 37-64, and 99-64 -- 


~ 23. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 9769 to CINCPAC, 13 Oct 64 (derived 
from JCS 2343/477), JMF 9155.3 (8 Oct 64). 

24. (@S-GP 3) Msg, JCS 6338 to CINCPAC, 16 May 64; (TS- 
GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 230306Z May 64. 

25. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0223302 Aug 64; (S-GP 3) 
Msg, JCS 7801 to CINCPAC, 7 Aug 64, 

26. NSAM 288 and the development of CINCPAC OPLAN 37-64, 
wich the CS approved on 21 Apr 64, have been treated in Ch. 9. 


our 


ail directed against North Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


approved OPLAN 37-65, subject to certain modifications, on 10 
March 1965.27 


The existence of two other CINCPAC plans should be recalled. 
OPLAN 38-64 provided for US military action, primarily with air 
and naval forces, against sudden large-scale Chinese Communist 
and North Vietnamese aggression in Southeast Asia. CINCPAC's 
basic plan for defense of the Sotitheast Asian mainiang, in 
circumstances short of general war, was OPLAN 32-64.2 


One further plan was promulgated in the autumn of 1964, 
in response to a JCS directive in late June. On 5 September 
Admiral Sharp submitted CINCPAC OPLAN 39-65, for operations 
to forestall or cause cessation of aggression by Communist 


. China and its allies, in Southeast Asia, South Korea, or else- 


where. As directed, the. plan placed primary reliance on US air 
and naval operations, holding US ground force involvement on the 
Asian continent to a minimum. "Its key is the cessation of 
aggression-by striking the Asian Communist heartland."29 


Implementation of CINCPAC OPLAN 39-65 was to come under 
frequent consideration in the circumstances that developed 
during the remainder of 1964._ The plan's flexibility and range 
of actions offered US policymakers a number of options. Its 
Phase I consisted of deployments for deterrent effect. Its 


Phase II provided for pre-emptive action on the basis of strategic 


warning of impending Chinese Communist aggression, as well as 
for full-scale action against an aggression already launched. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved CINCPAC OPLAN 39-65 on 
2l September, noting that its further development was in prog- 
zess. Among the modifications required was a slight alteration 
in the titie, which became, simply, "Contingency Plan for CHICOM 
aggression (U)." The Joint Chiefs of Staff also made the change 
indicated telow in the plan's statement of mission: 


27. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC OPLAN 37-65, 19 Nov 64, JMF 
2246 (39 Nov 64) sec iA. (TS-GP 3) SM-220-65 to CINCPAC, 10 
vt “9 (derived from JCS 2054/649-7), same file, sec l. 

23. Development and JCS approval of OPLAN 38-64 are dis- 
cussed in Ch. 10. CINCPAC OPLAN 32-64 had received JCS 
“aproval or, 6 Nov 63; (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC Command History, 
1963, pp. 38-40, 

-~ 29, (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 7128 to CINCPAC, 27 Jun 64. (TS- 
elas ileal 3) CINCPAC OPLAN 39-65, 5 Sep 64, JMF 3146 (5 Sep 64) 
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Deploy forces and/or conduct air and naval offensive 
operations to damage destroy to the degree necessary, the 
military, logistic, and economic structure of Communist 
China, and as required, that of North Vietnam and North 
Korea, in order to deter, prevent or cause cessation of 
large-scale aggression or attacks, by Communist China. 30 


The Bien Hoa Attack; JCS Recommendations of 1 and 4 November 


Just after midnight, in the first minutes of 1 November, 
a Viet Cong force slipped by the RVNAF security troops: at Bien 
Hoa Air Base, twelve miles northwest of Saigon. The enemy set 
up mortars and fired approximately 60 rounds in a 39-minute 
attack against the crowded flight line, runway, control tower, 
and bivouac area. Four US servicemen were killed and 72 were 
wounded or injured. Besides other US and VNAF aircraft damaged, 
five B-57s were destroyed and thirteen damaged, out of the 
total force of 36 US B-57 aircraft in South Vietnam. In an 
early message Admiral Sharp called the enemy action "a well 
executed attack and psychologically well timed." Staged on a 
South Vietnamese national holiday, it appeared to be a delib- 
erate affront to the new Huong government ang pr roaps related 
to the US national election of 3 November as well.3 


7 Ambassador Taylor, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV all viewed the 
incident from the first as precisely the type of enemy action 
against US forces that had been marked for retaliation in 
recent US deliberations at the highest level. The Ambassador's 
first substantive message on 1 November called the Viet Cong 
attack "a deliberate act of escalation and a change of the 
ground rules under which they have operated up to now." 


It should be met promptly by an appropriate act of 
reprisal against a DRV target, preferably an airfield. 
Since both US and GVN have been victims of this attack 
and since ultimate objective should be to convince Hanoi 
to cease aid to VC (and not merely to lay off US), the 
retaliatory action should be made by a combined US/VWNAF | 
effort. Immediate objective would be to reduce probability 


ene a to CINCPAC, 21 Sep 64, Encl to 
JCS 2054/644-6, 17 Sep 64, JMF 3146 (5 Sep 64) sec 2. | 
31. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 010501Z Nov 64, JCS IN 


1006; (TS) "Resume of Bien Hoa Attack," 3 Nov 64; OCJCS File, 
“Bien Hoa Incident." 


of similar attacks on other crowded US facilities such 
as Da Nang and Tan Son Nhut and to offset the depressive 
effect of this action on the new government. 


Ambassador Taylor thought the retaliation should be launched 
within 48 hours at the latest, and preferably within 24. He 
was preparing recommendations regarding the targets, and he 
requested authority to begin’ consultations with Premier Huong 
and General Khanh toward agreement in principle on combined 
reprisal action. 3¢ 


| In an immediate reply the State Department told him to 
forgo approaching the GVN leaders pending the outcome of a 
high-level meeting scheduled in Washington at noon, 1 


November. 


Within a few hours a message from Ambassador Taylor gave 
the US Mission's views. He repeated the point that the re- ` 
taliation should be a combined US-GYN action on a tit-for-tat 
basis, following the provocation as closely as possible in 
time. The target in North Vietnam comparable to Bien Hoa was 
clearly the Phuc Yen airfield outside Hanoi, current location 
of the enemy MIG force. The presence of those aircraft and the 
field's strong AA defenses appeared to rule out VNAF partici- 
pation in the attack, but Taylor believed Phuc Yen should be 
struck first, or else the MIGs would be dispersed to other 
bases, complicating the task of locating and destroying them. 
The next most suitable targets, he said, were the barracks at 
Vit Thu and Chap Le and the Xom Bang ammunition depot -- all 
close together in lower North Vietnam and within VNAF capa- 
cilities. Attack on all four targets would be "the combina- 
Sion of maximum effect." 


Ambassador Taylor told Washington officials that if 
fsvorable decision on Striking Phuc Yen was reached at their 
noon meeting, the attack could be launched at first light on 
3 November by US 2d Air Division forces already in South 
Vietnam. "I strongly urge that any strikes approved be viewed 
“Ss the inauguration of a new policy of tit-for-tat reprisals 

taliation for major Viet Cong depredations," the Ambas- 
si. © Said. He recommended that, immediately following the 
Strixes, the United States and the GVN announce jointly that 
retaliation would thenceforth be the rule against any major 
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acts of sabotage, terrorism, destruction of industrial et ae 
ties, or interruption of rail and highway communications. 


Even before these exchanges the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
directed CINCPAC to sail the embarked Marine:special landing 
force (SLF) toward Da Nang and there to hold it offshore and 
out of sight of land. Admiral Sharp should also prepare to 
move Army and Marine units by air from Okinawa to improve the 
security of the Saigon area and the two adjacent air bases, 
Bien Hoa and Tan Son Nhut. His recommendations for reprisal 
action were requested .3> 


In reply Admiral Sharp named three targets, all barracks 

or military camps, at Dong Hoi, Chanh Hoa, and Vit Thu (the 

Last one also designated in Taylor's message, not yet seen by 
CINCPAC). Attacking them would be an appropriate reprisal for 
the American casualties suffered in the bivouac area at Bien 
Hoa. If a heavier retaliation was đesired, attacks could be 
launched against Phuc Yen airfield and any of the options 
listed in CINCPAC's Frag Order # 3 of 28 October. 


Admiral Sharp closed by observing that "failure to estab- 
lish the fact now that attacks such as that on Bien Hoa will 
result in prompt and heavy retaliatory action can only result 
in a serious blow to our prestige and serve to invite further 
attacks at places and times of their choosing. hg a minimum, 
I recommend attack on the three barracks areas. 


A message from General Westmoreland was received at about 
the same time, containing his strong endorsement of the Ambas- 
sador's initial recommendation that "retaliatory air strikes 
be undeftaken, jointly with the GVN, against DRV targets." 

COMUSMACV also wrote that "Ambassador Taylor and I consider 
it highly undesirable that any action suggestive of dependent 
evacuation be taken at this time."37 
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From Washington later on 1 November General Wheeler ad- 
vised Ambassador Taylor, Admiral Sharp, and General Westmoreland 
that a White House meeting to discuss courses of action was 
scheduled for early the following afternoon. At the noon 
meeting of senior officials on 1 November, now concluded, 
"concern was expressed that proposed US retaliatory/punitive 


actions could trigger North Vietnamese/CHICOM air and ground 
retaliatory acts. i 


Highest authority desires to consider in conjunction with 
US military actions, increased security measures and 

. precautionary moves of US air and ground units to protect 
US dependents, units and installations against North 
Vietnamese/CHICOM retaliation. 


~ ~-Requesting comments from the three addressees, General 
Wheeler said that the following actions were being considered 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 1) withdraw US dependents prior 
to or upon initiation of air strikes against the North; oy 

move the Marine SLF to Da Nang air base and two Army or Marine 
battalions to the Saigon area to provide local security; 3) 
move a Marine HAWK battalion from California to South Vietnam; 
4) augment land-based and carrier air resources for higher 
effectiveness in attacking the_Option I A targets of CINCPAC 
Frag Order # 3; and 5) effect "forward movement from CONUS or 
within PACOM of ground, sea, and air units to WESTPAC and alert 
of additional units in CONUS as might be required to implement 
appropriate portions of CINCPAC OPLAN 32-64 and/or CINCPAC 
OPLAN 39-65." Also, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were considering 
che desirability of using US aircraft against the Viet Cong 
within South Vietnam, in support of the VNAF and FARM GATE. 38 


The above actions under JCS consideration were only those 
responsive to the concern expressed by the officials at the 
noon meeting on 1 November. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had met 
earlier on that Sunday morning to formulate their recommenda- 
tions for military action in consequence of the Bien Hoa attack. 
wneir views had subsequently been presented orally to the 
Secretary of Defense by General Wheeler.39 fhe course of action 
tuy urged was considerably stronger than any recommended by 
imdussador Taylor, CINCPAC, or COMUSMACV during the 48 hours 
following the mortar attack at Bien Hoa. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff viewed the enemy's strike on 
US forces as more than an incident requiring reprisal in kind. 
Giving a full measure of meaning to Ambassador Taylor's char- 
acterization of the enemy move as "a deliberate act of escala- 
tion," they considered that it marked the time when the United 
States must undertake a systematic program of military action 
to cause North Vietnam to desist from its Support of the Viet 
Cong and Pathet Lao insurgencies. Besides launching immediate 
retaliation, the United States should institute a program of 
progressive attacks against the targets of the 94 Target List. 


Specifically the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that 
within 24 to 36 hours, PACOM forces should conduct air strikes 
against five targets in Laos: Techepone barracks, Tchepone 
melitary-.area, Ban Thay military area, Nape highway bridge, 
and the Ban Ken bridge on Route 7. At the same time, Admiral 
Sharp should conduct low-level reconnaissance of infiltration 
. routes and of targets in North Vietnam south of Latitude 19° N. 
(roughly the lower third of North Vietnam). These operations 
would provide an immediate response, employ the capabilities 
of forces already in place, and divert the enemy's attention 
from the preparations and force deployments necessary for the 
stronger actions to follow. The preparations would include 
dispatching the Marine SLF to Da Nang and airlifting Army or 
Marine units from Okinawa to the Saigon area. The airlift 
aircraft could then be used to assist in evacuation of US 
dependents -- a move that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
should begin concurrently with the air strikes against North 
Vietnam. 


Other preparations, meanwhile, would develop readiness 
for the following operations: 


&. Within 60 to 72 hours, 30 SAC B-52 aircraft from 
Guam conduct a night strike on Phuc Yen airfield. 


bD. At first light thereafter, PACOM carrier and 
land-based aircraft conduct a follow-up strike against Phuc 
Yen and strikes against POL storage at Hanoi and Haiphong 
and against the Gia Lam and Cat Bi airfields at those two 
cities. 


C. Also et first light, VNAF aircraft strike the Vit 
Thu barracks, | 


While the above operations would have the appearance of 
reprisal, in the JCS view they should be merely the first steps 
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in a Sustained program of attacks. The following steps should 
be: 1) armed reconnaissance of infiltration routes in Laos; 

2) air strikes against infiltration routes and targets in North 
Vietnam; and 3) progressive strikes by SAC and PACOM forces 
against the targets of the 94 Target List. The Joint Chiefs 

of Staff recommended that authority. be obtained to usg bases 

in Thailand as necessary in carrying out the program. %0 


In the early hours of 2 November, Washington time, the 
comments General Wheeler had requested from Ambassador Taylor, 
CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV were received. The Ambassador and 
General Westmoreland deferred to CINCPAC's judgment regarding 
the desirability of the forward deployment and alert of forces 
for possible implementation of OPLAN 32-64 or 39-65, as well 
as the augmentation of PACOM forces for more effective strikes 
-- under Frag Order # 3. Admiral Sharp favored these measures and 
made certain detailed suggestions. He, in turn, deferred to 
the opinion of the two Saigon respondents regarding withdrawal 
of US dependents. Ambassador Taylor and General Westmoreland 
did not consiser this move either necessary or desirable and 
said it would have “an adverse psychological impact on the 
newly formed government." 


As for introducing Marines at Da Nang and two Army or Marine 
battalions to the Saigon area to provide security for. US personnel 
and installations, COMUSMACV thought it undesirable "at this 
time. We hesitate at this juncture to admit by such action that 
the host government cannot defend bases used by us and to take 
the big step in committing organized U. S. ground units in com- 
bat with the V. C." The troops should remain in readiness for 
movement or short notice, however. Ambassador Taylor, holding 
zhe same opinion, commented more extensively. Placing US 
vettalions at the airfields "is likely to convey message that 
US intends to continue to limit its actions to SVN and to 
defensive measures -- a note I hope we will not strike." He 
also observed that “our troops would regard static security 
mission as pretty inglorious business." 


Admiral Sharp favored moving a Marine HAWK battalion to 
South Vietnam to increase air defense capabilities. General 
Westmoreland noted that he had already recommended deployment 
of two HAWK battalions to Da Nang, and the Ambassador joined 


NÖ. AS Will be recounted, the JCS repeated and confirmed 
their oral recommendations of 1 November in writing three days 
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him in urging that this occur as soon as possible. Both CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV favored employing US aircraft within South Vietnam, 
to supplement the VNAF and FARM GATE whenever suitable targets 
were identified. Ambassador Taylor, however, thought that "we 
are missing few, if any, lucrative targets now with our present 
VNAF/FARM GATE force." . He also noted that by December the 
number of operationally available VNAF aircraft would be sub- 
stantially increased, , when the fourth A-1H squadron had com- 
pleted its training. 


Ambassador Taylor's reply also responded to a joint State- 
Defense message sent him on 1 November, following the noon 
meeting. The message set forth the considerations being weighed 
in Washington more fully than General Wheeler's corresponding 
message: The Ambassador's initial dispatches following the 
Bien Hoa attack had been given careful thought, the writers 
said. 


- There is no doubt here that this event adds consid- 
erably to cumulative factors pointing toward much harder 
policy in near future. At same time, we would find it 
nard to portray attack as major act of escalation in it- 
self, since it differs only in degree and extent of damage 
from such previous incidents as CARD sinking and recurrent 
attacks on US personnel and equipment playing military 
roles. We have also been reluctant to give any appearance 
of reacting only when US personnel affected. 


(The USN supply ship CARD had been sunk at the Saigon docks by 
a VC explosive charge on 1 May 1964; no personnel casualties 
resulted.) 


in addition above reasons arguing against one-shot 
retaliatory treatment, all of us here, including JCS, are 
negative on a tit-for-tat policy as basis for real action 
against the North. Not only is it hard to define such a 
policy, but all our studies and war games have indicated 
that in the end it conveys a weak signal to Hanoi and also 
has maximum disadvantages in wider international sphere. 


- (TS-GP Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, O20400Z Nov 64, JCS 
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With specific reprisal action tentatively rejected, Wash- 
ington officials saw the Bien Hoa attack as significant chiefly 
for bringing "measurably nearer point of decision on systematic 
wider actions against North." They recognized, nevertheless, 
that support of GVN morale was one of the factors arguing for 
some early action, Such as release of US aircraft for overt 
employment against the Viet Cong. While this move would in- 
crease capabilities appreciably, it had the disadvantage of 
assuming an explicit US combat role for the first time. Also, 
sooner or later the US planes would probably attack innocent 
civilians through error, with unfortunate repercussions. The 
deployment of US security battalions to Bien Hoa, Da Nang, and 
Nha Trang was also under consideration. This move could have 
the desirable appearance of "securing decks for action," but 
State and. Defense officials were uncertain how much it would 
really improve security, and it would "add to our casualties 


and general exposure." They asked the Ambassador and COMUSMACV 
to comment. 


Ambassador Taylor replied that "from Saigon end of line, 
the Bien Hoa attack looks quite different from the view set 
forth" In the joint State-Defense message. "It was unique as 
an attack directed specifically against US units and equipment," 
under circumstances unrelated to the day-to-day advisory effort, 
in which US forces expected to take losses. He cited its points 
of similarity with the Tonkin Gulf incidents. 


Finally, it demonstrated a new tactic, the employ- 
ment of surprise attack by massed mortar fire, with such 
success that the US B-57 capability in this country was 
knocked out in about 15 minutes. Hence, we cannot view it 
as a VC aggression which is merely an improved version of 
Similar past conduct. It is clear that Hanoi also views 
this as something special and expects something from us. 


With regard to the views of GVN officials on the Bien Hoa 
attack, Ambassador Taylor felt that, if anything, they were less 
concerned than they ought to be. The event had occurred during 
a double aoliday when few newspapers were published, and the 
general public had scarcely reacted. A press release by General 
Anann had understated the damage suffered, and he had left 
sown without attempting to consult. the Ambassador. "For the 
noment," Taylor wrote, "I believe no action needs to be 
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considered purely for impact on local morale. However, if there 
is no US reaction, our prestige is going to sag, both with 
friend and enemy. "43 | 


The general viewpoint of the joint State-Defense message 
prevailed at the White House meeting on 2 November, which 
General Wheeler attended. In a message to Admiral Sharp short- 
ly afterward, the Joint Chiefs of Staff summed up the conclu- 
sion reached as being that "appropriate response to Bien Hoa 
attack is in order but such response need not be immediate. 
However, another similar VC attack would require immediate 
action by US forces possibly on the order of 1B of CINCPAC 
Frag Order 3." Concern had been expressed at the meeting 
over the adequacy of security measures around air bases and 
other sensitive US installations in South Vietnam. The Chair- 
man had given assurance that General Westmoreland wap pursuing 
this matter vigorously with GVN military officials. 


In reply to the last point, CINCPAC declared that General 
Westmoreland would continue to do all within his power to make 
the US installations secure, but “they are inherently vulner- 

able." Most of them were situated in the midst of populated 
areas and could be made safe only if rigid population controls 
were applied by the GVN -- a time-consuming process at best. 
Admiral Sharp said that the Viet Cong had had the capability to 
attack any of the US air bases for some time. He believed that 
the enemy had refrained in the past from fear of strong US 
retaliation, had recently made a deliberate decision to risk a 
new level of hostilities, and now would be encouraged by the 
lack of a determined US response to launch further attacks. 
"Since the air bases in Vietnam are congested, clearly inse- 
cure and without dispersal facilities of any kind," CINCPAC 
wrote, “we should not expose any more airplanes and American 
personnel on these bases than are necessary for the immediate 
mission. Aircraft can, be moved readily in and out of RVN as 
requirements dictate."4 
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At the White House meeting on 2 November General Wheeler 
had presented the JCS views that had first been given orally 
to the Secretary of Defense the previous day. At the same 
time, the task of rodacing these views to writing for formal 
submission was.under way. 6 on 4 November the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff sent their approved memorandum to Secretary McNamara. 
It confirmed their recommendation of the following specific 
operations: strikes. against five targets in Laos and low- 
level air reconnaissance over part of NVN; after preparation, 

A strong B-52 night attack on the Phuc Yen airfield, followed 
the next morning by restrike and concurrent attacks on POL and 
airfields at Hanoi and Haiphong, plus a VNAF strike at Vit Thu 
barracks; continued action thereafter consisting of armed 
reconnaissance over infiltration routes in Laos, air strikes 
against infiltration routes and targets in NVN, and "progressive 
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` PACÕM and SAC strikes against the targets listed in the 94 
Target Study." 


In justification the Joint Chiefs of Staff cited both 
general and specific considerations. Noting that they were 
already on record as concluding that the current level of 
actions was not sufficient to stabilize the situation, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said that "there now appears to be a 
South Vietnamese Government that can provide at least an ini- 
tial basis for a more positive program of US actions," aimed 
at causing North Vietnam to cease its Support of the insurgents. 
Specific justification lay in the VC attack on Bien Hoa, which 
they joined Ambassador Taylor in characterizing as "a deliberate 
act of escalation and a change of the ground rules under which 
zhe VC have operated up to now." This enemy action called for 
a prompt and strong response. | 


Undue delay or restraint on our part could be mis- 
interpreted by our allies in Southeast Asia, as well as 
by the DRV and Communist China. Such misinterpretation 
couid encourage the enemy to conduct additional attacks, 
including acts of terrorism, against US personnel and 
their dependents. 


Tae soint Chiefs of Staff opposed any declaration com- 
iting she United States to a tit-for-tat reprisal formula. 
This concept they heid to be unduly restrictive, in that it 
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would concede the initiative to the enemy and impose inflexi- 
bility on both the nature and level of US response. Rather 
than reprisal against comparable targets,.they recommended 
undertaking the full program of operations they had listed. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that evacuation of 
the estimated 1,600 US Government dependents from South Viet- 
nam should begin concurrently with the first daylight strikes 
against the North. They noted that there were also some 3,100 
nonmilitary US nationals and US-sponsored personnel in the 
country. The standing objection to evacuation was the expected 
adverse psychological impact on the government and people of 
South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff thought that if the 
move occurred in conjunction with strikes against the North, 
teis-impact would be more than offset by favorable reaction 
to the increased US military activity. 


| The Joint Chiefs of Staff closed their memorandum of 4 
November with the following summary of their beliefs: 


a. We have reached a major decision point in South- 
east Asía; 


b. The United States should continue to pursue its 
stated objective of keeping Laos, Thailand, and SVN free 
from communist domination. Military actions such as 
recommended herein are necessary contributions to this 
objective; and 


c. Early US military action against the DRV would 
lessen the possibility of misinterpretation by the DRV 
and Communist China of US determination and intent and 
thus Serve to deter further VC attacks such as that at 
Bien Hoa. T 


A Montk of Critical Consultations Begins 


While the President and his senior advisors had concluded 
on 2 November that no immediate retaliation should be mounted 
for the Bien Hoa attack, the event did set a course of criti- 
cal and comprehensive deliberations in motion. The further 
consultations regarding US courses of action in Southeast Asia 
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occupied the next four weeks and culminated in meetings held 
after Ambassador Taylor's return to Washington late in November. 


At the White House session on 2 November an NSC Working 
Group was formed, with Assistant Secretary of State William 
Bundy as Chairman, to prepare a policy paper based on consid- 
eration of all possible courses:of action. Indicative of one 
of the major areas of concern were the instructions given 
General Wheeler at the White House. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were to provide a detailed examination of possible North Viet- 
namese or Chinese Communist military reactions to air strikes 
against the North. As the Chairman described the purpose for 
the Joint Staff later in the day, "this paper would be designed 
to anticipate enemy reactions, lay out our response to such 
reactions and define in detail the preparatory measures which 
. we should undertake prior to mounting an attack so that we. 

could re npong in a timely, effective fashion to any enemy 
initiative. "48 


JCS Views on Countering Enemy Reaction, 14 November 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided their views to the 
Secretary of Defense in a memorandum with detailed appendices. 
on 14 November. In it they adhered to their recommendations 
of 4 November, repeating, as a quotation, the paragraphs out- 
Lining the program of military operations they favored. "Al- 
though these actions were recommended for the attack on Bien 
Hoa, they comprise an option equally applicable and available 
for immediate implementation in the event of other serious 
provocations in Southeast Asia." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff said that "no significant logis- 
tic or transportation deficiencies are anticipated in carrying 
out the attacks against the targets listed in the 94 Target 
Study." but certain additional deployments would be necessary 
at tne time of the decision. These included deployment from 
the CONUS to the Southeast Asia area of two USAF tactical fighter 
squadrons and additional tactical reconnaissance and tanker 
sen2dility, as well as bringing the number of attack carriers 
.7 the area to three. (All of these were actions that CINCPAC 


re i aii during the exchanges following the Bien Hoa 
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The assessment of probabie North Vietnamese and Chinese 
Communist (CHICOM) reaction did not differ notably from the 
one the Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted less than three 
weeks earlier, on 27 October. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the DRV and 
the CHICOMs will make every effort through propaganda and 
diplomatic moves to halt US attacks directed against North 
Vietnam. Although the DRV will take all actions to defend 
itself, the DRV and CHICOMs would be unlikely to expand 
the conflict. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that 
Communist China would be very reluctant to become directly 
involved in the fighting in Southeast Asia lest this be 
taken by the United States as a cause for major retalia- 

æ .tion against the Chinese mainland. However, as the severity 
of US attacks against the DRV increases, the CHICOMs would 
feel an increased compulsion to take some dramatic action 
to counter the impact of the US pressures. This CHICOM 
response may take the form of the deployment of ground 
forces into northern Laos, ostensibly at the invitation of 
the Pathet Lao, or some similar action short cf direct 
confrontation with US forces. It is the view of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the Chinese communists probably would 
not openly engage US forces unless they felt it was neces- 
sary to prevent collapse of the communist regime in North 
Vietnam. Therefore, there would not be high risk of the 
introduction of large-scale Chinese ground/air force combat 
units unless major US/GVN ground units had moved to occupy 
areas of the DRV or communist-held territory in northern 
Laos, or unless the Chinese had committed their air or 
naval power and had subsequently suffered attacks on 
CHICOM air force bases in China. 


Admittedly, however, "there is always a chance that Peiping 
might intervene either for reasons that seem irrational to us 
or because they miscalculated the objectives of US moves and 
US resolve to remain in the area." 


One of the appendices analyzed nine possible enemy courses 
of action and matched them against the available US and allied 
responses, with data on objectives, forces, deployments, and 
timing where feasible. "The salient conclusion which can be 
drawn from this analysis is that the United States and its 
allies cen deal adequately with any course of action the DRV 
and/or CHICOMs decide to pursue," the Secretary was advised. 
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The capability to support the US military responses that 
might be required had been surveyed. The study revealed no 
significant logistic or personnel deficiencies until the upper- 
most levels of action were reached. Shortfalls were anticipated 
when approaching full implementation of CINCPAC OPLAN 32-64, 
which invołved sending nearly six divisions with Supporting air 
and naval forces to Southeast Asia, and to a lesser extent when 
implementing the strongest actions of OPLAN 39-65. Meeting 
these deficiencies would require some mobilization, mainly of 
Air Force reserve transportation units and Army reserve combat 
service support units, and the extension of terms of active 
duty. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought it improbable that 
the enemy. would adopt a course of action that required full 
implementation of these plans in response. In any event, they 
said, "risks involved are considered to be more acceptable than 
thé’ alternatives of cent inuing the present course or withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia."49 | 


. The Joint Chiefs of Staff closed their memorandum of 14 _ 
November by recommending that it be forwarded to the President 
and that its findings be reflected in the report being pre- 
pared by the NSC Working Group. The secretary of Defense 
replied thet both this memorandum and the JCS recommendations 
of 4 November were being caréfully considered during the current 
interdepartmental study of courses of action in Southeast Asia. 
He gave assurance that the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


would ae company the report when ultimately submitted to the 
President .> 


A JCS Program for increasingly Severe Military Pressures, 
16 November 


A few days earlier, on 10 November, Secretary McNamara 
nad asked General Wheeler to provide JCS recommendations on 
courses of action to bring "controlled and increasingly 
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severe military pressure on North Vietnam."91 The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff responded in a memorandum with extensive appendices 
on 18 November. 


At the outset the Joint Chiefs of Staff made clear that 
in their view the preferred course of action was the one they 
had already recommended, most recently in their memorandum of 
14 November. It would fulfill the "initial hard knock" con- 
cept, by destroying at the first blow the enemy's main air 
capability and POL storage. The current memorandum provided 
a recommended military program for use if higher authority chose 
instead to apply controlled, systematically increased pressures 
against North Vietnam. For such a program, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff listed the following objectives as appropriate: 
“= T a. Signal the willingness and determination of the 
United States to employ increasing force in support of 
national objectives with respect to RVN and Laos; namely, 
an independent and stable noncommunist government in RVN 
-and a free and neutral Laos under the terms of the Geneva 
Accords of 1962. 


b. Reduce, progressively, DRV support of the insur- 
gencies in RVN and Laos to the extent necessary to tip the 
balance clearly in favor of the Governments of RVN and 
Laos by: 


(1) Reduction of the amount of support available 
through destruction of men, material, and supporting 
facilities; 


(2) Reduction of the amount of support available 
througn diversior: of DRV resources to increased 
romeland defenses anc alerts; and 


(3) Reduction of the rate of delivery of the avail- 
able support through destruction of bridges and , 
„ther LOC choke points; staging facilities and trans- 
port: and through interruption of movements by 
attacks on selected fixed targets, armed route 
reconnaissance, raids, and waterborne interdictions. 


«#51. (S8S-GP 1) JES 2339/157, 13 Nov 64, JMF 9150 (13 Nov 
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| C. Punish the DRV for DRV-supported military actions 
by the Viet Cong/Pathet Lao (VC/PL) against the Govern- 
ments of RVN and Laos, including the US casualties which 
have resulted from those actions. ' 


' d. Terminate the.conflicts in Laos and RVN only 
under conditions which would result in the achievement 
of US objectives. 


Understandably, the detailed military program was very 
Similar to the one recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 27 October, which had listed actions in an ascending order 
of severity. The program submitted on 18 November was more 
explicit regarding targets and numbers of sorties required; it 
departed from the October memorandum by omitting the final 


“possible step of committing "US and Allied ground forces into 


Southeast Asia as required," although it contained a somewhat 
similar provision under collateral actions.92 


- The specific actions recommended, in sequence, were: 
1) resume DESOTO patrols; 2) intensify 34A operations with 
emphasis on MAROPS and addition of air operations against 
selected targets; 3) expand air and initiate ground cross- 
border operations to interdict the flow of enemy personnel ; 
and materiel through the Laos Panhandle; 4) at the discretion 
of Saigon authorities, permit RVN forces to pursue and destroy 
Viet Cong elements crossing into Cambodia; 5) conduct US armed 
reconnaissance and interdiction on Routes 6, 7, 8, 12, and 23 
in Laos and air strikes against Pathet Lao forces and facili- 
ties throughout Laos; 6) conduct low-level reconnaissance of 
infiltration-associated targets near the Laos border in North 
Vietnam and attack LOCs in that area and in the DMZ; 7) expand 
reconnaissance coverage of North Vietnam, with extension to 
Cambodia if necessary, and conduct air strikes against infil- 
tration-associlated targets in North Vietnam (446 sorties 
against 13 targets south of the 19th Parallel, followed by 594 
sorties against 14 targets north of the 19th Parallel); 8) 
conauct aerial mining of North Vietnamese ports, initiate "a 
naval quarantine/blockade," and increase the severity of attacks 
on NVN targets; 9) be prepared to extend maritime operations 
aS necessary to control shipping to Cambodia; 10) conduct air 
strikes against remaining military and industrial targets in 


i 52. JCSM-902-64, 27 Oct 64, is treated fully in Ch. 12, 
including the SecDef action of referring it to Amb Taylor, 
whose comments will be described hereafter. 
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North Vietnam, completing the 94 Target List; and 11) by am- 
phibious and airborne operations, establish one or more lodge- 
ments on the NVN coast, of sufficient magnitude to pose a 
plausible threat. In addition, US forces should stand ready 
to take appropriate reprisal action in the event of a NVN 
attack on the DESOTO patrol or of provocation by the Viet 

Cong similar to the Bien Hoa raid. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also listed collateral actions 
to be taken at the time of decision to undertake the program, 
including evacuation of dependents from Laos and South Vietnam 
and deployment of US forces for security and deterrent purposes 
as indicated in the appropriate CINCPAC OPLANs. The further 
collateral actions were to reintroduce a MAAG-type supply and 
tgaining mission to Laos and to "deploy additional US (and 
Thai or other Allied) forces as necessary to: (1) conduct 
required operations; (2) deter further communist aggression; 
(3) defend key Mekong points; and (4) logistically support 
operations. "5 


Three days later the Secretary of Defense indicated that 
this JCS memorandum had been added to the materials receiving 
orel consideration during the current interdepartmental 
study. 


The Comments of Ambassador Taylor 


A message had been received from Ambassador Taylor on 
3 November, commenting at the request of Secretary McNamara 
on the program of action recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 27 October. Most of the Ambassador's points were 
equally applicable to the JCS submission of 18 November and 
moreover expressed a viewpoint that he was to maintain in the 
consultations of the following weeks. 


Ambassador Tylor indicated his complete agreement with 
the thesis that the deteriorating situation in South Vietnam 
required the application of measured military pressures to 
induce the Hanoi government to stop supporting the Viet Cong 


53. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-967-64 to SecDef, 18 Nov 64, Enel A 
to JCS 2339/157-1, 15 Nov 64, JMF 9150 (13 Nov 64) sec 2. 

54. (TS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Courses of Action 
in Southeast Asia," 21 Nov 64, Att to lst N/H of JCS 2339/157-1, 
24 Nov 64, same file. 
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“and to use its authority to cause VC to cease or at least to 
moderate their depredations."” But unless the United States 
was going to react very soon to the Bien Hoa attack along the 
lines he had recommended, the Ambassador favored delay in 
instituting more positive measures until the new Huong govern- 
ment found its footing. Action during this interim period 
might consist of intensified 34A operations, with the addition 
of air strikes against selected targets, conducted covertly 
by the VNAF. As he had in other recent messages, Ambassador 
Taylor opposed the JCS suggestion that US aircraft be used 
against the Viet Cong, supplementing the VNAF and FARM GATE 
efforts, but he stated the reason somewhat differently. "It 
amounts to departure for no clear gain from the principle that 
the Vietnamese fight their own war in SVN." 


-+ The ‘Ambassador also opposed DESOTO patrols, except for 
essential intelligence purposes. "If we are seeking an excuse 
for action, it is to our interest to strike Hanoi for its male- 
factions in SVN and not for actions in the Bay of Tonkin against 
the US Navy." Besides, he noted, the most recent Tonkin Gulf 
incident, the firing at radar-detected targets on the night of 
18 September, had "developed in such a way as to reduce our 
ability to use subsequent episodes as a credible basis for 
action." US action should be-tied to Hanoi's support of the - 


Viet Cong, not to the defense of purely US interests, and 


ample justification was available. He cited infiltration 
activities, the Bien Hoa raid, and increasing VC sabotage of 
the Saigon-Da Nang railway. 


Ambassador Taylor saw "nothing but disadvantage in further 
stirring up the Cambodian border" by allowing hot pursuit. 
“We don't often catch the fleeing VC in the heart of SVN," he 
observed; "I see little likelihood of doing much better in 
Cambodia." He cautioned that Prince Sihanouk"s reaction might 
generate difficulties outweighing the gain. | 


The Ambassador's comments on the JCS recommendations of 
27 October closed with "a final word : 


It is well to remind ourselves that "too much" in 
this matter of coercing Hanoi may be as bad as "too 
Little." At some point, we will needa a -relatively 
cooperative leadership in Hanoi willing to wind up the 
VC insurgency on terms satisfactory to us and our 
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SVN allies. What we don't want is an expanded war in 
SEA and an unresolved guerrilla problem in SVN.? 


Two further messages from Ambassador Taylor a week later 
provided additional information and comment pertinent to the 
study going on in Washington. He was convinced that "the next 
few months will be critical to the success of the new govern- 
ment and to our efforts to bring about some degree of stabili- 
zation in the internal political situation of SVN." Even 
under favorable circumstances it would require three to four 
months to get the Huong government functioning effectively. 
The Ambassador planned to encourage the GVN to establish a 
geries of short-term objectives that were reasonably attain- 
able. Success in these endeavors would "provide a point of 
departure: from which we can later undertake more ambi vs CUR 
projects, military and civilian, inside and outside SVN." 


The Ambassador reported on 10 November that the Mission 
Council was giving some thought to defining the minimum level 

of government required to provide a basis for mounting military 
pressures against the North. "I would describe that minimum 
government. as one capable of maintaining law and order in the 
urban areas, of securing vital military bases from VC attacks, 
and gearing its efforts with those of the USG." But, Taylor 
asked, "do we withhold all action against the DRV (except those 
of the morale-sustaining type) until we get this minimum govern- 
ment? What if we never get it?" 


My own answer would be that it is highly desirable 
to have this kind of minimum government before accepting 
the risks inherent in any escalation program. However, 
if the government falters and gives good reason to believe 
that it will never attain the desired level of performance, 
I would favor going against the North anyway. The purpose 
of such an attack would be to give pulmotor treatment for 
a government in extremis and to make sure that the DRV 
does nct get off unscathed in any final settlement. 


Tne Ambassador's message revealed some of the difficulties 
of working with a people among whom willingness to sacrifice 
for a larger national purpose was not a common attribute. 


55. (TS) Msg, Saigon 251 to OSD, 3 Nov 64, JCS IN 12008, 


OCJCS File, "Vietnam/November 64," Book 2. 
56. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1440 to State, 9 Nov 64, JCS IN 17815, 
same file. 
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At the moment the problem is not so much with the 
government, which means well, as with major outside groups 
such as some Buddhists, Catholics and politicians who 
refuse to give it support and are trying to tear it down 
before it. even has a chance. . . . I point to articles in 
the American press showing clearly that the American people 
are becoming impatient with the politicking in Saigon 
with enemy at the gates of the city. My Vietnamese lis- 
teners never argue back but sadly acquiesce in the validity 
of such judgments. Unfortunately, they do not know how 
to remedy the situation, except at some damage to what they 
feel are their personal interests, and for all too many 
Vietnamese this is unthinkable. | 


Yet the South Vietnamese were "an individually capable ana 


“courageous people who do not want to be ruled by the North," 


and there was a surprising degree of vitality and resiliency 


in the country at large that was generally unaffected by the 
political turmoil in Saigon. | 


Thus we must hang on, doing our best in the hope that 
out of this welter some real leadership will eventually 
emerge, and play for the breaks. Taking the initiative 
against the North is one-way to force the breaks.>7 


Comments of Mr. Rostow 


As the NSC Working Group continued its study of courses 
of action, another view was heard, differing considerably from 
that of Ambassador Taylor or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mr. 
Walt W. Rostow, Chairman of the State Department's Policy 
Planning Council, addressed a memorandum to Secretary McNamara 
on 16 November, following a conversation the previous day. 

“I am concerned that too much thought is being given to the 
actual damage we do in the North, not enough thought to the 


signal we wish to send," Rostow wrote. The signal, he believed, 
should consist of three parts: 


a) damage to the North is now to be inflicted because 
they are violating the 1954 and 1962 Accords; 


b) we are ready and able to go much further than our 
initial act of damage; 


= 57. (UTS) Msg, Saigon 1445 to State, 10 Nov 64, same file. 
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c) we are ready and able to meet any level of esca- 
latior they might mount in response, if they are so 
minded. 


Rostow was convinced that "we should not go forward into the. 
next stage without a US ground force commitment of some kind." 
Placing US combat troops in South Vietnam, and even in Laos, 
would make clear to Hanoi's leaders that they would encounter 

US strength on the ground if they chose invasion as the response 
to air attacks on their homeland. Also, withdrawal of these 

US ground forces could be an important bargaining counter in 
subsequent negotiations. "Ground forces can sit during a 
conference more easily than we can maintain a series of mounting 
air and naval pressures." 


As for the air strikes against the North, Rostow thought 
the first ones should be designed merely to establish that the 
North Vietnamese would thenceforward be subject to attack for 
their continuing violations of the 1954 and 1962 agreements. 
Accordingly the initial operation should be "as limited and as 
unsanguinary aS possible." It should establish the principle 
rather than wreak major damage.> 


By 17 November the NSC Working Group had prepared a pre- 
liminary draft report for comment. By that date, also, it 
was established that Ambassador Taylor would arrive in Wash- 
ington by 27 November to participate in the discussions. The 
further stages of consultation were expected to produce recom- 
mendations on a course of action in Southeast Asia for submis- 
sion to the President by 1 December.29 


. (TS-G Memo, W.W. Rostow to SecDef, "Military Dis- - 
csitions end Political Signals," 16 Nov 64, Att to JCS 2343/ 
463, 18 Nov 64, JMF 9155.3 (16 Nov 64). In the above account 
che fact that Rostow intended that US troops be introduced 
specifically into RVN and possibly the Laos corridor is drawn 
“rom a later. memo along the same lines; (TS-GP 3) Memo, W.W. 
Rostow to SecState, "Some Observations As We Come to the Crunch 
n Southeast Asia," 23 Nov 64, Att to JCS 2339/162, 25 Nov 64, 
JMF 9150 (23 Nov 64). Both Rostow memos were circulated to 
the JCS, but their author, soon to depart for a conference in 
South America, appsrently took no part in the later discussions. 
59. (S-GP 1) JCS 2339/161, 17 Nov 64, JMF 9150 (17 Nov 64) 
sec l. 
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Further discussion and development awaited the arrival of 
Ambassador Taylor, who was expected in Washington on 26 November. 


The Views of Ambassador Taylor, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV 


A courier had already carried the initial NSCWG working 
papers to Ambassador Taylor. On 24 November Admiral Mustin was 
dispatched to Hawaii with copies of the Bundy-McNaughton summary 
paper of 21 November and the JCS memorandum of 23 November, to 
give to Admiral Sharp and to the Ambassador during his stop at 
CINCPAC Headquarters en route to Washington. 


Just before Ambassador Taylor's departure from Saigon, 
General Westmoreland had provided him an assessment of the 
mils#tary. situation. COMUSMACV was pleased with the way the RVN 
armed forces had "weathered the political storm over the past 
four months." His earlier concern over the disruption and dis- 
unity that might be caused by reprisals against officers for 
their political or religious affiliations had lessened, since 
there had been few instances of personnel changes for reasons of 
political expediency. Still more encouraging was the substantial 
increase in strength throughout the RVNAF. The results of a 
special call-up of men in the 20-25 age group had exceeded 
expectations. Beginning in late October about 10,000 men had 
reported for induction, and the conscription drive had also 
spurred volunteering. General Westmoreland believed that the 
1964 year-end strength goals of the regular forces would be 
met by 1 February 1965. | 


Improved promotion policies, pay, and Gependent housing 
continued to have favorable effect on armed forces morale, and 
capabilities were increasing. The VNAF would soon have four 
combat-ready A-1H squadrons and under current plans would 
activate two more during 1965. A fourth VNAF H-34 helicopter 
squadron would be operational by March. General Westmoreland 
reported improvement in. VNAF pilot proficiency and favorable 
impact of the increased US advisory effort throughout South 
Vietnam. At the paramilitary level, however, the Popular Forces, 
although increasing in number, had "failed to achieve an effective 
identity with the local rural population." This problem required 
urgent attention. 


9. (S) Msg, CJCS to Amb Taylor, Saigon, JCS 5119-64, 
23 Nov 64, OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Nov-Dec 64 
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that senior officials would have to be carefully briefed in 
preparation for questions from Congress and the press on why 
the earlier, lower estimates had been discarded. 


By this stage of the consultations the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at least had the satisfaction of knowing that the Option B 
being discussed was a true statement of their own concept of Bs 
and not an imprecise version drafted by someone else. But the | 
prospect of seeing it adopted as the US policy appeared Slight. 
Certain revised pages for the Bundy-MecNaughton draft summary 
paper of 21 November were issued after the 24 November meeting, 
but none of them affected its assessment of Option B. The 
paper indicated that at some stage during application of the 
strong military measures of Option B, "Hanoi might decide that 
the pain it was incurring was greater than the gains of con- 
tinuing its present strategy," and the communist leaders might 
agree to negotiate toward some form of restoration of the 1954 
agreements. But the paper also sketched an alternative prospect: 


7 South Vietnam might come apart while we were pursuing 
the course of action. In such a case, we would be in the 
position of having got into an almost irreversible sequence 
of military actions, but finding ourselves fighting on 
behalf of a country that no longer wished to continue the 
struggle itself. 


Option B was judged to have "considerably higher risks of major 
military conflict with Hanoi and possibly Communist China." 


If we found ourselves thus committed to a major military 
effort, the results could be extremely adverse to our 
position in other areas, and perhaps to American resolve to 
maintain present world-wide policies, unless we Cea a 
clearly satisfactory outcome in a fairly short time. 


7. (TS-GP 3) AsstSecState (FE), "Memorandum of Executive 
Committee Meeting, November 24, 1964," 25 Nov 64, OCJCS File 091 
Southeast Asia, Jul 64-Jun 65. The above discussion also draws 
on a memo circulated before the meeting, defining the issues to 
be discussed; (TS) Memo, AsstSecState (FE) to SecState et al., 
"Issues Raised by Papers on Southeast Asia," 24 Nov 64, same file. 

8. (TS) Memo, AsstSecState (FE) to SecState et al., 

"Attached Papers Concerning Southeast Asia," 26 Nov 64, OCJCS File 
O91 Southeast Asia, Jul 64-Jun 65. (TS ) Revised Draft, "Summary: 
Courses of Action in Southeast Asia," 26 Nov 64, OCJCS File, 
“Taylor Visit, Nov. 64," 
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or Option C would improve GVN performance and make possible 

an improvement in the security situation." It was also generally 
believed that if Hanoi did withdraw its support of the Viet cong, 
the security problem in South Vietnam could be solved in time if 

the GVN held together. "However, the struggle would still be long." 


Of particular concern to the Joint Chiefs of Staff was the 
fact that most of the high-level advisors believed that Option B 
was Significantly more likely to lead to major escalation of the 
hostilities than Option C. For this and other reasons most of 
the conferees dissented from the statement in the original NSCWG 
draft that Option B offered the best prospect of attaining the 
full US objectives. On the other hand, they agreed that the loss 
of South Vietnam would be "somewhat more serious than stated" 
in the original draft--a shift toward the opinion of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff- 


| One question discussed at the meeting on 24 November was: 
Can Option C be carried out in practice under the klieg lights 
of] a democracy, in view of its requirements that we maintain a 
credible threat of major action while at the same time seeking 
tol negotiate, even if quietly?" It had been raised chiefly by 
advocates of Option A, who pointed to the difficulties experi- 
enced in pursuing a policy similar to C during the negotiating 


period of the Korean war, 1951-1953. Secretary Bundy recorded 
the following conclusion: 


1? 


There was a consensus that the requirement of Option 
C--maintaining military pressure and a credible threat of 
| major action while at the same time being prepared to 
: mnegotiate--could in practice be carried out. The diffi- 
culties and domestic pressures were noted, but it was felt 
that continuing military actions could handle such pres- 


sures and also pressures for premature negotiations or 
concessions. 


i One feature of the action contemplated to justify and 
explain a program of stronger US operations was the public re- 
lease of information on enemy infiltration. At the meeting on 
24| November concern was expressed that the latest reports from 
the field, estimating infiltration at a substantially higher 
leyel not only currently but for past years, might call forth 
charges of "framing evidence to suit out policy." It was agreed 
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_ Course C' is not recommended as the preferred course 
of action. However, should a controlled program of 
Systematically increased pressures be directed, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommend the program of actions contained 
in JCSM-967 -64, 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff closed their memorandum of 23 November 
to the Secretary of Defense by. recommending. that "Course B, as 
defined in this paper and which offers the best probability of 
attaining the stated objectives, be implemented at this time." 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, and General Wheeler as their repres- 
entative in high-level meetings, were to adhere to this recom- 
mendation throughout the subsequent consultations. 


Appendices to the memorandum discussed each of the five 
courses of action in detail and made still clearer~the advantage 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw in Course B ag compared to the. 
others. "A sharp blow, because of the boldness and resoluteness 
of its delivery, will discourage rather than encourage the 
enemy to escalate," they said. It would convey an unmistakable 
Signal of US determination and would confront the communist 
leaders with the necessity of making a single, major decision, 
at once. The Joint Chiefs of Staff foresaw that if Course C 
or C' was followed, the enemy might be led to marshal his 
resources and draw aid from allies to match each progressive 
step in the US program with a new level of reaction. In this way 
a scale of hostilities might be reached that hardly differed from 
that of Course B, but it would lack the advantage of B's strong 
initial strikes against the communist air capability and POL storag: 
Under Course C, it might be said, Hanoi's leaders could keep in the 
game by advancing a few white chips on every round. Under Course 
B they could continue only by putting a stack of blue chips in the 
center of the table.®© 


A meeting of principal advisors was convened on 24 November 
to discuss the key issues, attended by Secretaries Rusk and 
McNamara, Mr. McCone, Under Secretary of State George Ball and 
Assistant Secretary William Bundy, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, and 
General Wheeler. In a subsequent memorandum Secretary Bundy 
recorded it as the group's opinion that the situation in South 
Vietnam would deteriorate further under Option A, "but that there 
was a Significant chance that the actions proposed under Option B 


. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-982-64 to SecDef, 23 Nov 64, Encl A to 
JCS 2339/161-2, 22 Nov 64, JMF 9150 (17 Nov 64) sec 1. 
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c. Course C: Is inconclusive as to accomplishment of 
over-all objectives, because it is undertaken without a 
clear determination to see things through in full. Its 
uncertain pace could permit and encourage enemy build-ups 
to counter our own... Thus it would raise the risks and 
costs to us of each separate military undertaking, would 
invite further escalations on the part of the enemy, and 
would make miscalculations regaráing the resolve and de- 
termination of the United States more likely. At any 
specific level of intensity, this course of action appears 
likely to entail the highest military risks of those con- 
sidered, and to foster progressively increasing adverse 
political pressures in many quarters. 


ad. Course C': Offers a probability of achieving our 
objectives through progressively reducing the DRV support 
to the insurgencies. Its systematic force build-up would 
add further deterrence to possible CHICOM intervention, 
and should make miscalculation of US resolve less-likely. 
Should escalation occur, it can be dealt with adequately 
and on terms more favorable than those applicable in 
Course C above. From a strictly military point of view 
this course of action involves probable higher military 
costs and casualties than Course B, for example, through 
failure to eliminate DRV air and DRV facilities available 
to CHICOM air at the outset. The determination signaled 
by this course should enlist substanial US public and 
world support, +while giving pause to the opposition. 


e. Course B: Offers the best probability of achieving 
our objectives at the least risk, casualties, and cost, 
and with the least probability of enemy miscalculation. In 
addition to its military advantages and its reduced proba- 
bility of escalation, this course of action offers greater 
psychological impact and presents to all concerned a clear 
and unequivocal picture of US determination and US objectives. 
The possibility of intervention by the CHICOMs is judged 
to be less likely than in Course C'. There should be no 
problems beyond those in Courses C or C! in dealing with 
any world opinion which might oppose this course of action. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff rejected Course A' because it 
abandoned the US objectives, and Course. A because it offered no 
reasonable prospect of achieving them. They did not recommend 
Course C, "because it is inconclusive as to attainment of our 
objectives, yet entails potentially high risks and costs." 
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Course C' was a more resolute version of C, bringing it 
conformity with the program the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 


recommended a few days earlier for use if higher authority 
chose to apply controlled, systematically increased military 


press 


Joint 


ures against North Vietnam. They defined it as follows: 


‘Undertake a controlled program of graduated military 
pressures, systematically applied against the DRV, in 
coordination with appropriate political pressures. This 
course is distinguished from Course C by the advance 
decision to continue military pressures, if necessary, to 
the full limits of what military actions can contribute 
toward US national objectives. The military program for 
this course of action is the program set forth in JCSM-967- 
64, dated 18 November 1964. 


‘Finally, the strongest was Course B, as redefined by the 


Chiefs of Staff: 


Undertake a controlled program of inténse military pres- 
Sures against the DRV, swiftly yet deliberately applied, 
designed to have major military and psychological impact 
from the outset, and accompanied by appropriate political 
pressures. The program would be undertaken on the basis that 
it would be carried through, if necessary, to the full limits 
of what military actions can contribute toward US national 
objectives; it would be designed, however, for suspension 
short of those limits if objectives were earlier achieved. 
The military program for this course of action is the program 
recommended in JCSM-955-64, dated 14 November 1964. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff assessed the probable consequences 


of the five courses of action as follows: 


a. Course A': Abandons our objectives, sacrifices the 
military advantages attainable from a firm position on the 
mainland of Southeast Asia, and initiates progressive 
deterioration in our military position throughout the Westerr 
Pacific and in our political position world-wide. 


b. Course A: Puts some added demands on the DRV, but not 
commensurate with those imposed by the DRV on RVN. Thus 
it offers no identifiable probability of accomplishing our 
objectives, nor of alleviating the critical situation in RVN. 
The present possibility of internal collapse in RVN could 
lead to accelerated take-over by the communists, and entaiis 
Substantial risks to US personnel and equipment in country 
during the attendant disorders. 


Tinea 
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deliberate approach, and should be designed to give the 
US the option at any time to proceed or not, to escalate 
or not, and to quicken the pace or not. These decisions 
would be made from time to time in view of all relevant 
factors. | | 


The negotiating part of this course of action would 
have to be played largely by ear. But in essense we 
would be indicating from the outset a willingness to 
negotiate in an affirmative sense. We would at the out- 
set clearly be sticking to our full present objectives, 
but we would have to accept the possibility that, as the 
whole situation developed, we might not achieve these 
full objectives unless we were prepared to take the greater 
risks envisaged under Option B. In essence, Option C is 
a medium risk/medium hope of accomplishment option.5 


e The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed there were five alter- 
natives open to the United States, rather than three. Two of 
the five corresponded to Options A and C in the NSCWG draft. 
The draft's Option B, however, they found to be "not a valid 
formulation of any authoritative views know to the Joint Chiefs 
of Steff." On the one hand it did not feature the strong 
initial blow at critical NVN targets that they recommended; on 
the other it appeared to commit the United States to a nonstop 
campaign against the targets of the_94 Target List, without _ 
pauses or negotiating probes. The Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed 
a substitute version that did conform to their views. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff listed the five options for the 
secretary of Defense in ascending order of severity and deter- 
mination. Course A', they said, was implicit in the NSCWG draft 
but not separately identified. It was to "terminate commitments 
in RVN anc Laos, and withdraw under conditions which impair as 
little as possible our standing in the eyes of the world." The 
second option, Course A, remained as originally defined: "con- 
tinue actions within our present policies, including feasible 
improvements within the boundaries of those policies." 


Course C (the original Option C) the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
characterizec in a way that foreshadowed their subsequent 
rejection of it: 


Undertake a program of graduated military and politi- 
cal initiatives to apply additional pressures against the 
DRV, without necessarily determining in advance to what 
degree we will commit ourselves to achieve our objectives, 
Or at what point we might stop to negotiate, or what our 
negotiation objectives might be. 


5. (TS-GP 1) NSCWG, Draft Working Paper, Section III, 
17 Nov 64, JMF 9150 (17 Nov 64) sec lA. 
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of the insurgencies in RVN and Laos. Early implementation 
of political and military actions designed to achieve 

these objectives, in addition to continued aggressive 
programs in SVN, offers the greatest assurance of success .4 


As possible courses of action the NSCWG draft had identi- 
three options open to the United States: 


Option A would be to continue present policies 
indefinitely. This would involve maximum assistance 
within South Viet-Nam, together with limited external 
actions in Laos and by the GVN covertly against North 
Viet-Nam. We would continue to seek every possible 
additional measure for expansicn of the present effort 
that would fit within the present policy framework. We 
would also take specific individual reprisal actions not 
Only against such incidents as the Gulf of Tonkin attack 
but also against any recurrence of VC "spectaculars" in 
South Viet-Nam (particularly but not solely if such spec- 
taculars were aimed at US installations). Under this 
option, the aim of such reprisal actions would be to 
deter and punish such VC actions in the south, but not 
to a degree that would create strong international nego- 
tiating pressures. Basic to this option is the continued 
rejection of negotiation in the hope that the situation will 
improve .... 


Option B would call for continuing present policies 
as above, but its key ingredient would be a systematic 
program of military pressures against the north, meshing 
at some point with negotiation, but with pressure actions 
to be continued at a fairly rapid pace and without inter- 
ruption until we achieve our present objective of getting 
Hanoi completely out of South Viet-Nam and an independent 
and secure South Viet-Nam reestablished. This option 
can be labelled a "fast/full squeeze." Basic to it is that 
we would approach any discussions for negotiation with 
absolutely inflexible insistence on our present objectives. 


Option C might be labelled "progressive squeeze-and- 
talk." It would consist of present policies, plus an 
orchestration of (1) communications with Hanoi and/or 
Peiping, and (2) additional graduated military moves 
against infiltration targets, first in Laos and then in 
the DRV, and then against other targets in North Viet-Nam. 
The military scenario should give the impression of a steady 


4. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-982-64 to SecDef, 23 Nov 64, Encl A to 


JCS 239/161-2, 22 Nov 64, JMF 9150 (17 Nov 04) see l. 
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Terminate the personnel and materiel costs 
attendant to pursuing a long, drawn-out conflict. 


Conversely, a US withdrawal would have serious consequences. It 
would: | 


a. Presage the collapse of the US position in SEAsia 
and the consequent weakening of the US defense posture 
in the Western Pacific. 


b. Presage the early altering of the Free World 
orientation of the remaining countries of SEAsia, 
followed by uncertainties as to Nationalist China, Japan 
and Korea. 


or >- ©, Increase the vulnerability of the Indian sub- 
continent to communist penetration. 


d. Increase the strength and influence of Communist 
China and decrease its vulnerability to US actions. 


e. Tend to isolate Australia and New Zealand. 


f. Portray US unwillingness or inability to deal with 
“wars of national liberation" and consequently encourage 
the communists to extend such "wars" into other ereas. 


g. Weaken US prestige and influence throughout the 
world. 


In their memorandum of 23 November the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff turned next to another basic matter: the US objectives. 
They cited NSAM 288 of 17 March 1964 and NSAM 249 of 25 June 1963 
as the source of their understanding that the established national 
objectives included "a stable and independent noncommunist 
government in the Republic of South Vietnam, and a stabilized 
Situation in Laos which conforms to the Geneva Accords of 1962." 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered these objectives "valid and 
essential to maintaining the US security position world-wide." 


They further consider that the best probability of 
Success in attaining these ends will be afforded by 
achieving the prerequisite objective of causing the 
cessation of North Vietnamese (DRV) support and direction 


Rae - 


In the memorandum that they addreessed to the Secretary of 
Defense on 23 November the Joint Chiefs of Staff declared that 
Southeast Asia was "an area of major strategic importance to the 
United States, the loss of which would lead to grave political 
and military consequences in the entire Western Pacific, and to 
serious political consequences world-wide. An appendix to the 
memorandum supported this view in detail, spelling out the 
strategic importance of Southeast Asia in the following terms: 


a. The immediate strategic importance of SEAsia lies 
in the political value that can accrue to the United States 
through a successful stand against the communist insur- 
gencies in RVN and Laos. Also of vital importance is the 
psychological impact that a firm position by the United 
States will have on the countries of the world--both free 
and communist. 


b. RVN is a military keystone in SEAsia and is 
symbolic of US determination in Asia. The United States 
-is committed in the eyes of the world to the defense of 
RVN as a matter of national prestige, credibility, and 


honor with respect to world-wide pledges and declaratory 
national policy. 


c. SEAsia is strategically situated between Communist 
China and the Indian sub-continent and Australia. It is 
the southern anchor of the US and Free World defense 
posture in the Western Pacific. 


d. SEAsia is of unique economic importance as a major 
source of rice for the food-deficit countries of Asia and 
is among the world's primary sources of natural rubber and 
tin. Control of the area, therefore, would not only be 
important to communist economic development, but would 
convey additional political leverage in dealing with 
countries which depend upon Southeast Asia's resources. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff listed the advantages that would 


follow from a US success in South Vietnam, including that it 
would: 


Demonstrate to the world US will and determination 
to fulfili its commitments. 


Discredit "wars of national liberation," 

Open a new era of confidence in SEAsia with the 
consequent increased possibilities for improving other 
potentially unstable situations in the area. 
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government in South Vietnam could collapse at almost any 
time, though the chances seem better than even that it 

can hang on for the next few weeks or months and thus 
afford a political base for US=South Vietnamese prosecution 
of the war. 


B; North Vietnam and the Viet Cong. North Vietnamese 
leaders appear confident that: Viet Cong victory is near. 


They may direct the. Viet Cong to undertake increased attacks 
on US and South Vietnamese units, but they are almost 
certainly not anxious to become involved in war with the 
US, and--given a continuation of present circumstances-- ' 
will probably continue to be careful to avoid the costs and 
risks of major, overt involvement in the Viet Cong insur- 
rection. Meanwhile, despite a large and growing North 

~- Vietnamese contribution to the Viet Cong insurrection, the 
primary sources of Communist strength in the South remain 
indigenous. Even if severely damaged, North Vietnam-- 
should it choose--could still direct and support the Viet 
Cong insurrection at a reduced level. Increased US 
pressures on North Vietnam would be effective only if they 
persuaded Hanoi that the price of maintaining the insurrec- 
tion in the South would be too great and that it would be 
preferable to reduce its aid to the Viet Cong and direct at 
least a temporary reduction of Viet Cong activity. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff gave intensive consideration to 
the development of their views on the NSCWG working papers. The 
Joint Staff had identified a number of issues requiring comment, 
the first being concern that the papers contained "an understate- 
ment of the gravity to the United States, both militarily and 
politically, of the possible loss of South Vietnam to the commun- 
ists." In order to address this point, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
set forth basic considerations in full in their response. They 
also drew together in a single integrated treatment the two major 
expressions of views they had recently submitted: JCSM-955-64, 
14 November, containing the JCS preferred course of action to 
cause North Vietnam to cease supporting and directing the insur- 
gencies in Laos and South Vietnam (now being called "the fast 
full squeeze"), and JCSM-967-64, 18 November, containing a 
program of graduated military pressures to Re RUSE NVN support of 
the insurgencies ("the progressive squeeze"). 


3. (TS-GP 1) JCS 2339/161-1, 19 Nov 64, JMF 9150 (17 Nov 64) 
sec 1. The JCS submissions of 14 and 18 November have been 
treated in detail in Ch. 13. 
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Chapter 14 


THE PRESIDENTIAL DECISIONS OF 1 DECEMBER 1964 


JCS Comments on Initial Policy Draft, 23 November 


Following the Viet Cong mortar attack on the Bien Hoa Air 
Base on 1 November 1964, an NSC Working Group (NSCWG) headed 
by Assistant Secretary of State William Bundy had been estab- 
lished to survey all possible US courses of action in Southeast 
Asia. Working-level inputs from the Joint Staff were supplied 
by the Director for Operations, Vice Admiral L. M. Mustin, USN. 
By mid-November the NSCWG had completed a set of draft working 
papers and had distributed it to the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Director 
of Central Intelligence.1 


The schedule called for submission of comments by 23 Nov- 
ember. Secretary Bundy indicated that the comments should be 
Girected at the issues raised in the NSCWG working papers, not 
at improving their language, since the final product would be 
a shorter summary paper. A first draft of the summary paper, 
written by Secretary Bundy and Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) John T. McNaughton, was.circulated on 21 November, for 
revision in the light of the scheduled discussion of the issues .¢ 


The intelligence assessment of the current situation in 
South Vietnam that underlay the material in the NSCWG working 


papers (given here as summarized in the Bundy-McNaughton paper) 
was as follows: 


A. South Vietnam. The political situation remains 
critical and extremely fragile. The security situation in 
the countryside continues to deteriorate. Although it is 
possible that the new government in Saigon can improve 
South Vietnamese esprit and effectiveness, this appears 
unlikely on the basis of present indications. Non-Communist 


les: (TSSOP 1) NSCWG, Draft Working Paper, 13 Nov 64, JMF 9150 
(17 Nov 64) sec 1A. (TS) J3M-2413-64 to D/JS, 7 Nov 64; (TS) 
DJSM-1804-64 to CJCS, 10 Nov 64; same file, sec l. 

2. (S) Memo, AsstSecState (FE) to SecDef, Dir CIA, and CJCS, 
"Review of Working Drafts on Courses of Action in Southeast Asia,” 
17 Nov 64; (S-GP 1) JCS 2339/161, 17 Nov 64: JMF 9150 (17 Nov 64) 
sec 1. (TS-GP 1) Draft, "Summary: Courses of Action in Southeast 
Asia," 21 Nov 64, Att to JCS 2339/161-3, 23 Nov 64, same file, se 
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Although encouraged by the current and prospective 
increases in the effectiveness of the RVNAF, General Westmoreland 
said that "the pacification program as a whole has not made 
comparable progress, and in many important areas has regressed," 
He hoped to induce all levels of RVN command and administration 
to set definite,: attainable short-range goals whose achievement 
would restore momentum to the pacification effort. Further, 
he believed that US influence in planning, programming, end 
execution at the Saigon level must be increased. The estab- 
lishment of US advisors in the central government offices was 
necessary "if the civil and military effort is to be coordinated 
and managed effectively." Finally, there was the matter of 
North Vietnam's support of the insurgency. "The external threat 
we must deal with as soon as some governmental Stability is 
manifest and the counter insurgency campaign makes some 


progress ,"10 


General Westmoreland's comments on this last point were 
set forth more fully in a message to General Wheeler on 27 
November. He described the one respect in which his views 
differed from those being carried to Washington by Ambassador 
Taylor, as follows: 


I believe we must assure ourselves that GWN is 
established on reasonably firm political, military and 
psychological base before we risk the great strains that 
may be incurred by vigorous external operations. Ambassadors 
Taylor and Johnson tend to think that we can't wait for these 
conditions to develop and that present government requires 
morale boost by way of immediate dramatic action well beyond 
pattern of present policy. I feel that there is good pros- 
pect of things holding together until March or April. By 
that time RVNAF should be in far better shape to support 
expanded external operations and to capitalize on blows to 
VC morale which must inevitably result from expanded opera- 
tions to North. 


General Westmoreland recommended following Option A until 
"government has predictable stability for a few months," there was 
"some positive momentum in pacification," and several other condi- 
tions were satisfied. For action thereafter he favored Option C 
rather than Option B. With regard to the latter COMUSMACV said, 
"Once this option is exercised, US will be committed to follow 
through, regardless, His further objections were that "we don't 
want to appear to be taking on GVN's fight for them at this 


10. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 6191 to CICS, 28 Nov 64, ocscs 
File, "Taylor Visit, Nov 64." 
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stage," and that GVN officials might become "unhealthily 
preoccupied with external operations to detriment of pacification.' 
He thought that friends and enemies alike might interpret Option B 
as "an act of desperation on part of US to salvage lost cause. 


Admiral Sharp had already been heard from, on 23 November. 
He favored immediate adoption of a program resembling the JCS 
Course C', "We still have not made it clear to Hanoi and 
Peiping that the cost of pursuing their current objectives will 
become prohibitive," CINCPAC wrote. 


What is needed is a campaign of systematically and 
gradually increased measured military pressures against the 
DRV conducted in conjunction with a coordinated diplomatic 
and psychological program. This campaign would aim to 
convince the communists that destruction will continue to 
occur‘“until they cease supporting the insurgency P 

The required military actions in this campaign call 
for initial air strikes on infiltration routes, moving to 
infiitration-associated targets and then expanding to 
other important targets. Geographically, the air strikes 
would commence in the panhandle of Laos, move into the 
southern part of NVN and gradually move northward. The 
pattern would be systematic and-progressive attacks of 
ever-increasing intensity and severity. However, suffi- 
cient time would be allowed between strikes to determine 
DRV and CHICOM reaction. 


This option would not commit the United States irrevocably to 
escalation of the hostilities to any particular level, CINCPAC 
said, and it would not be necessary to strike Phuc Yen until 
such time- as the enemy aircraft based there began to interfere 
with US operations. 


Admiral Sharp held that the justification for such a con- 
trolled program of attacks had already been established by the 
Bien Hoa raid and other acts of the enemy. There was reason to 
believe that infiltration and military activity in the Laos Pan- 
handle were increasing. "It is time to reverse this trend." 


With respect to the Huong government in South Vietnam, 


CINCPAC had merely expressed the hope that it would attain some 
Stability and effectiveness. In fact, however, a new round of 


ae a Msg, COMUSMAC MAC 6164 to CJCS, 27 Nov 64, same file. 
12. (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 2305152 Nov 64, JCS IN 
32601, same file. 
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| public turmoil had started. On Sunday, 22 November, some 
5,000 demonstrators had marched on Huong's official residence 
in Saigon, demanding dismissal of the government. They were 
dispersed by the police, who used tear gas and acted with 
a firmness that appeared to promise fulfillment of Huong's 
earlier declaration that demonstrations would be suppressed. 


to depart, a Buddhist leader demanded that the High National 

Council express lack of confidence in Prime Minister Huong, 

requiring his resignation. The HNC rejected the demand, 

however, and in the face of continuing demonstrations the govern- 
| ment imposed a curfew on 25 November, followed by martial law 


Four days later, just as Ambassador Taylor was preparing 


two days later. 


~ --- k-DIA assessment supplied to General Wheeler on 27 November 
| said that "at no time during the past 18 months have opposition- 
ists displayed any sense of responsibility towards the national 
government." ‘They fomented street demonstrations to. achieve 
| thelr personal aims, eliciting a responsé particularly from the 
Students and intellectuals in the cities. The most recent dis- 
turbances arose from dissatisfaction with the composition of 
Huong's cabinet and could be traced to certain Buddhist leaders 
| and to one militant Catholic priest, each of whom apparently . 
believed Huong should have sought his approval of the officials 
selected. Also, "South Vietnamese politicians, disgruntled 
| because of their exclusion from posts providing opportunity for 
ee personal gain, have expressed strong opposition." The DIA 
ai report noted that one of the foremost Buddhist leaders, Tri Quang, 
f | was not actively opposing the government. He believed its down- 
fall was inevitable, making overt action unnecessary, 


| Doubt regarding the survival of the Huong government, 

despite admirable qualities displayed by the Prime Minister 
himself, was one of the themes of the paper Ambassador Taylor 

i submitted to the other conferees upon his arrival in Washington 

| on 26 November. This paper and the Ambassador's Subsequent 

counsel were of high importance in shaping the outcome of the 

deliberations. 


7 13. (S-GP 3) Memo, Dir, DIA to CJCS, "Appraisal of Current 
eS South Viet-Nam," 27 Nov 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnan, 
; Nov-Dec ‘ 
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After a year of changing and ineffective government, 
the counterinsurgency program country-wide is bogged down 
and will require heroic treatment to assure revival. ... 
The northern provinces of South Viet-Nam which a year ago 
were considered almost free of Viet-Cong are now in deep 
trouble. In the Quang Ngai-Binh Dinh area, the gains of the 
Viet-Cong have been so serious that once more we are 
threatened with a partition of ‘the country by a Viet-Cong 
salient driven to the sea. The pressure on this area has been 
accompanied by continuous sabotage of the railroad and of 
Highway 1 which in combination threaten an economic strangu- 
lation of the northern provinces. 


This deterioration of the pacification program has taken 
place in spite of the very heavy losses inflicted almost 
eadaily-on the Viet-Cong and the increase in strength and 
professional competence of the Armed Forces of South Viet-Nam. 
Not only have the Viet-Cong apparently made good their losses, 
but of late, have demonstrated three new or newly expanded 
tactics: The use of stand-off mortar fire against important 
targets, aS in the attack on the Bien Hoa airfield; economic 
strangulation on limited areas; finally, the stepped-up 
infiltration of DRV military personnel moving from the north. 
"Perhaps more serious than the downward trend in the pacifi- 
cation situation, because it is the prime cause, is the continued 
weakness of the central government." Ambassador Taylor saw small 
chance of a long life for the Huong government. "Indeed, in 
view of the factionalism existing in Saigon and elsewhere through- 
out the country, it is impossible to foresee a stable and effective 
government under any name in anything like the near future." 


it is an inescapable fact that there is no national 
tendency toward team play or mutual loyalty to be found 
among many of the leaders and political groups within 
south Viet-Nam. Given time, many of these conditions will 
undoubtedly change for the better, but we are unfortunately 
pressed for time and unhappily perceive no short-term solu- 
tion for the establishment of stable and sound government. 


So long as there was no effective central government with which to 
mesh the US effort, "the latter is a spinning wheel unable to 
transmit impulsion to the machinery of the GVN." 


The ability of the Viet-Cong continuously to rebuild 
their units and to make good their losses is one of the 
mysteries of this guerrilla war. We are aware of the 
recruiting methods by which local boys are induced or com- 
pelled to join the Viet-Cong ranks and have some general 
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appreciation of the amount of infiltration of personnel 
from the outside. Yet taking both of these sources into 
account, we still find no plausible explanation of the 
continued strength of the Viet-Cong if our data on Viet- 
Cong losses are even approximately correct. Not only do 
the Viet-Cong units have the recuperative powers of the 
phoenix, but they have an amazing ability to maintain 
morale. Only in rare cases have we found evidences of 
bad morale among Viet-Cong prisoners or recorded in 
captured Viet-Cong documents. 


North Vietnamese direction and support took the form of “endless 
radioed orders and instructions" and the continuous infiltration 
of trained cadre and military equipment by land and water. 


If, as the evidence shows, we are playing a losing 
game in South Viet-Nam, it is high time we change and fine 
a better way. To change the situation, it is quite clear 

that we need to do three things: first, establish an.. 
adequate government in SVN; second, improve the conduct of 
‘the counterinsurgency campaign; and, finally, persuade or 
force the DRV to stop its aid to the Viet-Cong and to use 
its directive powers to make the Viet-Cong desist from 


their efforts to ONEEEBEON the government of South Viet- 
Nam. È 


Given the time limitation, Ambassador Taylor wrote, the 
United States would have to settle for something considerably less 
than an ideal government in South Vietnam. 


However, it is hard to visualize our being willing to 
make added outlays of resources and to run increasing 
political risks without an allied government which, at least, 
can speak for and to its people, can maintain law and order 
in the principal cities, can provide local protection for 
the vital military bases and installations, can raise and 
Support Armed Forces, and can gear its efforts to those of 
the United States. Anything less than this would hardly be 
a government at all, and under such circumstances, the United 
States Government might do better to carry forward the war 
cn a purely unilateral basis. 


The United States should continue to aid, advise, and 
encourage the South Vietnamese government, try to restrain the 
minority groups seeking its overthrow, and use all possible 
influence to maintain continuity of both organization and leader- 
Ship. To raise the morale and confidence of the government and 
people of South Vietnam, Ambassador Taylor favored attacks against 
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the infiltration system in Laos and increased OPLAN 34A 
operations against North Vietnam by sea and air. While the 
latter would be covert in the sense of being disavowed, "their 
occurrence could be made known in such a way as to give the 
morale lift which is desired." The United States also should 
launch reprisal. bombings for major Viet Cong depredations in 
south Vietnam. 


All these actions, however, may not be sufficient to 
hold the present government upright. If it fails, we are 
going to be in deep trouble, with limited resources for 
subsequent actions. It is true that we could try again 
with another civilian government but the odds against it 
would be even higher than those which have confronted the 
Huong government. We might try in a second civilian 

æ government to take over operational control by U.S. offi- 

| cials if indeed the GVN would agree to this change. 
However, there are more objections to this form of U. S. 
intervention than there are arguments in favor of it. 
Another alternative would be to invite back a military 
dictatorship on the model of that headed of late by 
General Khanh. However, Khanh did very poorly when he 
was on the spot and we have little reason to believe that 
a successor military government could be more effective. 
Finally, we always have the option of withdrawing, leaving 
the internal situation to the Vietnamese, and limiting our 
contribution to military action directed at North Viet-Nam. 
Such action, while assuring that North Viet-Nam would pay 
a price for its misdeeds in the South, would probably not 
save South Viet-Nam from eventual loss to the Viet Cong. 


As for bringing military pressures to bear on North 
Vietnam, the Ambassador noted that the first rung of the ladder. 
of escalation would have been occupied by "the initiation of 
intensified covert operations, antir-infiltration attacks in Laos, 
and reprisal bombings mentioned above as a means of stiffening 
South Vietnamese morale." Beyond that, attacks on North Vietnam 
could be mounted, beginning with infiltration-related targets 
such as staging areas, training facilities, communications 
centers, and the like. Progressively enlarged, these attacks 
could extend ultimately to "the destruction of all important 
fixed targets in North Viet-Nam and to the interdiction of 
movement on all lines of communication." 


The undertaking of such a program would require prior 
consultation with Prime Minister Huong and General Khanh. "They 
will be taking on risks as great or greater than ours," and 
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their views would deserve a serious hearing. "If, as is 
likely, they urge us with enthusiasm, we should take advantage 
of the opportunity to nail down certain important points such 


CRE 


a. The GVN undertakes (1) to maintain the strength 
of its military and police forces; (2). to replace incom- 
petent military commanders and province chiefs and to 
leave the competent ones in place for an indefinite 
period; (3) to suppress disorders and demonstrations; 

(4) to establish effective resources control; and (5) 
to obtain U.S. concurrence for all military operations 
outside of South Viet-Nam. | 


b. The U.S. undertakes responsibility for the air 
and maritime defense of South Viet-Nam. 


C. The GVN undertakes responsibility for the land 
defense of South Viet-Nam to include the protection of all 
U.S. nationals and installations. 


d. The GVN accepts the U.S. statement (to be 
prepared) of war aims and circumstances for negotiations. 


Shortly after initiating an escalation program it 


will be important to communicate with the DRY and the 


CHICOMs to establish certain essential points in the minds 
of their leaders. The first is that under no circumstances 
will the United States let the DRV go unscathed and reap 
the benefits of its nefarious actions in South Viet-Nam 
without paying a heavy price. Furthermore, we will not 
accept any statement from the DRV to the effect that it is 
not responsible for the Viet-Cong insurgency and that it 
cannot control the Viet-Cong actions. We know better and 
will act accordingly, However, the enemy should know that 
the United States objectives are limited, :Wè are not 
seeking to unify North and south Viet-Nam; ‘we are ‘seeking no 
permanent military presence in Southeast Asia. But on the 
other hand, we do insist that the DRV let its neighbors, 
South Viet-Nam and Laos, strictly alone. 


Furthermore, we are not trying to change the inature 
of the government in Hanoi. If the North Vietnamese 
prefer a Communist government, that is their choide to make. 
If the DRV remains aloof from the CHICOMs in a Tito-like 
State, we would not be averse to aiding such a government 
provided it conducted itself decently with its neighbors. 
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But with all, we are tired of standing by and 
seeing the unabashed efforts of the DRV to absorb South 
Viet-Nam into the Communist orbit against its will. We 
know that Hanoi is responsible and that we are going to 
punish it until it desists from this behavior. 


Ambassador Taylor did not doubt that the enemy would 
mount counteractions. The Viet Cong would intensify their 
activities, and the North Vietnamese might engage in limited 
air and ground attacks on South Vietnam, using regular military 
units "and perhaps volunteers from Red China. It is quite 
likely that they will invite some CHICOM military forces into 
the DRV if only to reinforce its air defense." If these 
counteractions failed and the enemy came under unbearable 
pressure, the communist leadership might feign submission or 
chdéosé somé’ other course. Ambassador Taylor would "leave negoti- 
ation initiatives to Hanoi," 


. Whatever the course of events, we should adhere to 
three principles: 


a. Do not enter into negotiations until the DRV is 
hurting. _ 
| b. Never let the DRV gain a victory in South Viet-Nam 
without having paid a disproportionate price, 


gc. Keep the GVN in the forefront of the combat and 
the negotiations. | 


Attached to Ambassador Taylor's paper of 26 November was 
his "Suggested Scenario for Controlled Escalation." ‘The actions 
in the scenario were not to begin until intensified 34A opera- 
tions and air strikes and armed reconnaissance over Laos had 
been in progress for some time; it was also assumed that infor- 
mation on enemy infiltration would have been released in Saigon 
and Washington. The scenario began with the consultations with 
Huong and Khanh that the Ambassador had Sketched; it continued ` 
through a rather deliberate sequence of actions until a moderate 
level of air strikes against infiltration targets in North 
Vietnam was reached. Ambassador Taylor cautioned that if the © 
Hanoi government indicated willingness to discuss a settlement, 
the United States must avoid "becoming involved in a cease fire 
vis-a-vis the DRV and/or the VC accompanied by strung-out 
negotiations," 


14, (TS) “Amb. Taylor's paper," "The Current_Situation in 
south Viet-Nam - November, 1964," n.d. £26 Nov 64/7, OCICS File, 
Taylor Visit, Nov 64," 
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One of the early items in the Taylor scenario was "cease 
travel to Vietnam of additional dependents, but take no action 
to evacuate dependents already in Vietnam pending further 
developments." It happened that, in another connection, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had advised the Secretary of Defense of 
their views on this matter on the same day, 26 November. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff thought it undesirable to announce a 


suspension of movement of US dependents to South Vietnam, for 
two reasons: 


a. A policy announcement of this nature would 
_inevitably raise in the minds of the South Vietnamese 
and others the thought that the United States was embark- 
ing upon a course of withdrawing from its commitments in 
south Vietnam, 


b. Such an announcement might well focus the atten- 
tion of the Viet Cong on US dependents now in the country, 
thereby placing them in jeopardy. 


They repeated their view that dependents should be withdrawn 
shortly prior to or concurrently with the PREETI of overt 
US military action against North Vietnam. l 


Further Consultations Shape the Recommendations to the President 


Ambassador Taylor met with the group of senior advisors in 
a wide-ranging discussion on 27 November. It was concluded that 
while the emergence of a neutral, nonaligned Republic of South 
Vietnam would be acceptable to the United States, a government 
genuinely devoted to nonalignment and insured against communist 


take-over could not appear until after the Viet Cong were 
defeated. 


The materials General Westmoreland had contributed to the 
discussion were reviewed, with both Ambassador Taylor and 
Secretary McNamara dissenting from his belief that conditions 
in South Vietnam would improve and that a firmer base for 
stronger actions would be available six months hence. The 
Ambassador doubted that the situation would hold together for 
long if the United States merely continued its current programs 
under Option A, whereas he thought that stronger action along 
the lines of Option C would have a definitely favorable effect on 
GVN and South Vietnamese performance and morale. Others in the 
group suggested that "the strengthening effect of Option C could 
at least buy time, possibly measured in years." | 


| 15. (S-GP 4) CM-277-64 to SecDef, 26 Nov 64, Att to JCS 2343, 
496, 27 Nov 64, JMF 9155.3 (26 Nov 64). : 
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Secretary Bundy recorded the following tentative conclu- 
sion: 


It was urged that over the next two months we adopt 
a program of Option A plus the first stages of Option C. 
The likelihood of improvement in the government seemed so 
doubtful that to get what improvemer:t we could it was 
thought that we should move into some parts of C soon, 16 


At this meeting Ambassador Taylor presented a list of 
thirteen questions on aspects of the initial NSCWG papers that 
had not seemed clear to him. 17 Several of them fell within the 
purview of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who responded promptly. 
They indicated that the JCS conception of Option B would require 
an estimated 20 strike days for implementation, while their 
preferred version (C') of Option C would require two to three 
months. "These courses of action are designed, however, for 
suspension short of these time spans if objectives are earlier 
achieved." To the question, "What do we do if the Huong govern- 
ment collapses some place along the B or C track?", the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff answered as follows: 


These courses of action are expected to decrease the 
likelihood of a collapse of the Huong government. Should 
a collapse occur, however, we must establish and sustain 
a government at least through attainment of our objectives. 
If necessary, reinstatement of military Ey should be 
considered as an acceptable course of action,.1 


At their meeting on 27 November the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Surveyed the status of the consultations. It was clear that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff stood alone in advocating Option B. 
The three senior officials in the field did not agree with them. 
General Westmoreland favored continuing along the lines of 


Option A for upwards of six months; Admiral Sharp's recommendation 


was a firm endorsement of Option C. The most influential of 
the three, Ambassador Taylor, favored Option A plus the initial 
stages of Option C, and none of the other senior advisors in 
Washington appeared to support stronger action than this. 


l6. (TS) AsstSecState (FE), "Memorandum of Meeting on South- 
east Asia, November 27, 1964," 27 Nov 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Nov-Dec 

17. (S-GP 1) Amb Taylor, "Questions Requiring Answers," 27 
yey 64, Encl to JCS 2343/498, 28 Nov 64, JMF 9155.3 (27 Nov 64) 

ES) 

18. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-1005-64 to SecDef, 1 Dec 64 (derived from 

JCS 2343/498-1), same file. 
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After an extended discussion the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reaffirmed that, barring a change of US objectives, the position 
they had taken in JCSM-982-64 on 23 November was the recommended - 
course. That paper had restated and focused attention on the 
avowed US objectives, with the hope that the reception it 
received would..reveal any change-of thought at the highest 
policy level. No senior official had drawn back from a state- 
ment of objectives that bespoke a US determination to stand 
firm against communist expansion in southeast Asia, and speci- 
fically in South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
Sidered that the military course of action they had recommended 
followed logically from this determination. It was designed to 
accomplish the objective in the most assured and effective way, 
in the least time and with the fewest casualties. General 
Wheeler had expressed the underlying thought in a reverse form 
in an* annotation he made on one of the papers used at a high- 
level meeting: 


If we do not undertake Bor C', we must establish 
“ new objective in SEA. JCS would need to Study new 


objective and draw appropriate military plans .19 


The high-level discussions to date had registered opposition 
to Option B on three main counts. The first was the judgment 
of most of the conferees that this course was the one most likely 
to lead to major hostilities with North Vietnam and possibly 
Communist China. It was also argued that choice of Option C 
would provide greater flexibility and control, since decision to 
proceed to Option B would still be possible; moving immediately 
to Option B would commit the United States to an irreversible 
sequence of actions. 


The third objection turned on the incompatibility of Option 
B with one of the principles enunciated in Ambassador Taylor's 
paper: "keep the GVN in the forefront of the combat and the 
negotiations." The JCS plan for the implementation of Option B 
involved the use of SAC aircraft and a program of bombing in which 
there would be hardly more than token VNAF participation. 
Ambassador Taylor thought it highly important that the war retain 
the appearance of a conflict in which South Vietnam was defending 
itself against communist aggression and insurgency, with the 
United States supporting to the degree necessary. It should not 


eee | 

19. Annotation by CJCS on (TS) Memo, AsstSecState (FE) to 
SecState et al., "Issues Raised by Papers on Southeast Asia," 
24 Nov 64, OCICS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jul 64-Jun 65, 


ge 
be converted to a US war against North Vietnam, mounted largely 


from South Vietnamese territory. He thought that the VNAF, 
particularly after sts fourth A-1H squadron became operational 


~~sn December, would be capable of taking the lead in bombing 


strikes against the North, at a level below Option B. In 
exploration of this point the Joint Chiefs of Staff.on 27 November 
asked for CINCPAC's estimate of the maximum number of A-1H sorties 
the VNAF could generate against North Vietnam, currently and in 
the future, and for his views on the effect this commitment would 
have on air support of operations within South Vietnam. 


Further considerations that bore on the policy — 
deliberations were indicated in a set of papers that Secretary 
Bundy circulated to the principal advisors on 28 November. In 
the papers he had attempted to work out a scenario for "the 
Immediate -Action Program." 


The problem is a difficult one, a real jigsaw 
puzzle in which you have to weigh at every point the 
viewpoints of: 


a. The American Congress and the public. 
b. Saigon. = 
c. Hanoi and Peiping. 


d. Key Interested Nations.@l 


Although not strongly indicated in the documents until this 
point, concern regarding the public and Congressional reception 
of the policy they might frame had almost certainly been a major 
factor in the thought of all the conferees, fed by such items as 
the editorial comment that had appeared in the New York Times 

on 25 November: 


The hawks seem to be emerging from the dovecotes of 
the Johnson Administration now that the election is over 
and another Vietnam reassessment is under way. All five 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are said to be pressing 
for broadening the conflict. And Ambassador Taylor . 
has talked publicly of bombing both Vietcong infiltration 
routes in Laos and “training and staging areas in North 
Vietnam itself. " | 


20. Ei 3) Msg, JCS 2368 to CINCPAC, 27 Nov 64. 

21. 15) Memo, AsstSecState (FE) to Southeast Asia 
Principals, ‘Scenario for Immediate Action Program," 28 Nov 64, 
OCICS File; "Taylor Visit, Nov 64." 
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Only two months ago, in Manchester, N.H., President 
Johnson expressed these views about "going north" in 
Vietnam: "I want to be very cautious and careful and use 
it only as a last resort when I start dropping bombs around 
that are likely to involve American boys in a war in Asia 
with 700 million Chinese... . . . So we are not going north 
and we are not going south; we are going to continue to 
try to get them /the South Vietnamese/ to save their own 
freedom with their own men." | 


If there is to be a new policy now, if an Asian war 
is to be converted into an American war, the country has 
a right to insist that it be told what has changed so 
profoundly in the past two months to justify it.22 


With reference to public opinion, the Bundy papers included 
worksheets on the timing and nature of a White House statement 
at the conclusion of the conferences, consultation with Con- 
gressional leaders, and a major speech, preferably by the President. 
Concurrently a background briefing on infiltration might be staged 
in both Saigon and Washington, followed a week or so later by 
publication of a detailed report on the order of a white paper. 
Regarding the background briefing on infiltration the worksheet 
contained the following comment: 


This will be a major action, since it shows not only 
that it has been increasing this year, but that it has 
probably been greater all along than we realized. It will 
have a major public play in the US, and may well kick up a 
SG OM a We need to make this one stick as a prelude to all 
else, 


Further discussion among the senior advisors on 28 November 
gave more definite shape to their conclusions, and the following 
day Secretary Bundy circulated a draft action paper. Headed 
"Draft NSAM on Southeast Asia," it had already been reviewed by 
Ambassador Taylor, Assistant Secretary of Defense McNaughton, 
and Mr. Michael Forrestal of the State Department. The paper was 
virtually ready for submission to the President, subject to one 
more meeting of the advisors, to be held on 30 November in 


22._NY Times, 25 Nov 64, 36. 

23. (TS) Memo, AssSecState (FE) to Southeast Asia 
Principals, "Scenario for Immediate Action Program," 28 Nov 64, 
OCJCS File, "Taylor Visit, Nov 64." 
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Secretary Rusk's conference room. General Wheeler went to that 
meeting prepared to raise several points that had been developed 
during a morning session of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


| The JCS comments were directed at clarification and improve- 
ment of the text, not at reshaping the concept along the lines 
of the Option B that. the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued to 
regard as the optimum course. The concept as stated in the 
Draft NSAM on Southeast Asia was as follows: 


A. US objectives in South Vietnam (SVN) are unchanged. 
They are to: 


1. Get Hanoi and North Vietnam (DRV) support 
and direction removed from South Vietnam, and, to 
the extent possible, obtain DRV cooperation in 
-ending Viet Cong (VC) operations in SVN. 


2. Re-establish an independent and secure 
`- South Vietnam with appropriate international 
safeguards, including the freedom to accept US 
and other external assistance as required. 


3. Maintain the security of other non~Communist 
nations in Southeast Asia including specifically 
the maintenance and observance of the Geneva Accords 
of 1962 in Laos. 


B. We will continue to press the South Vietnamese 
Government (GVN) in every possible way to make the 
government itself more effective and to push forward 
with the pacification program. 


C. We will join at once with the South Vietnamese 
and Lao Governments in a determined action program aimed 
at DRV activities in both countries and designed to help 
GVN morale and to increase the costs and strain on Hanoi, 
foreshadowing still greater pressures to come. Under 
this program the first phase actions within the next 
thirty days will be intensified forms of action already 
under way, plus (1) US armed reconnaissance strikes in 
Laos, and (2) GVN and possibly US air strikes against 


24. (TS) AsstSecState (FE) to Southeast Asia Principals, 
29 Nov 64, same file. (TS) Note to Control Div, “Chairman's 
Debrief of the 28 Nov NSC Policy Group Meeting on Southeast 
Asia," 30 Nov 64, Jt Sect Files. 
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the DRV, as reprisals against any major or Spectacular 


Viet Cong action in the south, whether against US per- 
sonnel and installations or not. 


D. Beyond the thirty-day period, first phase 
actions may be continued without change, or additional 
military méasures may be taken, including the with- 
drawal of ‘dependents and the possible initiation of 
strikes a short distance’ across the border against 
infiltration routes from the DRV. In the latter case 
this would become a transitional phase, 


E. Thereafter, if the GVN improves its effectiveness 
to an acceptable degree and Hanoi does not yield on 
acceptable terms, for if the GVN can only be kept 
going by stronger action,/the US is prepared--at a time 

~to be determined--to enter a second phase program, in 
Support of the GVN and RLG, of graduated military pres- 
Sures directed Systematically against the DRV. Such a 
program would consist principally of progressively more 

- Serious air strikes, of a weight and tempo adjusted to 
the situation as it develops (possibly running from two 
to six months). Targets in the DRV would start with 
infiltration targets south of the 19th parallel and work 
up to targets north of that point. This could eventually 
lead to such measures as air strikes on all major military- 
related targets, aerial mining of DRV ports, and a US 
naval blockade of the DRV. The whole sequence of military 
actions would be designed to give the impression of a 
steady, deliberate approach, and to give the US the option 
at any time (subject to enemy reaction) to proceed or 
not, to escalate or not, and to quicken the pace or not. 
Concurrently, the US would be alert to any Sign of yield- 
ing by Hanoi, and would be prepared to explore negotiated 
Solutions that attain us objectives in an acceptable 
manner, The US would seek to control any negotiations and 
would oppose any independent South Vietnamese efforts 
to negotiate. 


Next, the paper for Submission to the President set 
forth a "Thirty-Day Action Program" for the first phase 
spoken of in the concept. It began by treating the White House 
Statement to be issued and the materials Ambassador Taylor was 
to use in his consultations with the Huong government. 
Further, "at the earliest feasible time, we will publicize the 
evidence of increased DRV infiltration." This would be 
accomplished by on-the-record Presentations to the press in 
Washington and Saigon, special briefings for Congressional 
leaders and the Ambassadors of key allied nations, and later 
Publication of a detailed report. 


Tey ~ 


Meanwhile the US Ambassadors in Laos and Thailand 
would inform government leaders there in general terms of the 
concept the United States intended to follow, seeking their 
support. Specifically, the approval of Souvanna Phouma 
would be obtained for an intensified program of US armed 
reconnaissance over the Panhandle area and along infiltration 
routes in central Laos. The concept would be explained more 
fully to the governments of the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines. In consultation with 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson during his forthcoming visit, 
the President would seek full British support but would not 
ask for any additional contribution to the effort in South 
Vietnam in view of the British commitment in Malaysia. Both 
political support and additional contributions would be 
sought from the other three SEATO nations, with the Phniieo= 


pige Government being pressed particularly to complete its plan 


for supplying an 1800-man task force. The attempt to enlist 
more _ehird country aid" would extend to other countries as 
well. 


The United States would make no special approach to 
Communist China during the 30-day period, but "we will convey 
to Hanoi our unchanged determination and objectives, and that 
we have a growing concern at the DRV role, to see if there is 
any sign of change in Hanoi's position." Similar representa- 
tions would be made to the Soviets, "not in the expectation 
of any change in their position but in effect to warn them 
to stay out, and with some hope they will pass on the 
message to Hanoi and Peiping." No US activity at the United 
Nations was planned, except explanation and defense of any 
US reprisal action that might occur. 


Military actions listed in the paper for the initial 
30-day period included intensified 34A MAROPS by GVN forces 


ana increased US high-level reconnaissance over North Vietnam. 


Also to be intensified were the strikes by the Royal Laotian 
Air Force against the infiltration system in Laos, supported 
by US CAP and flak suppression missions when needed. Beyond 
that, "US armed air reconnaissance and air strikes will be 
carried out in Laos, first against the corridor area and 
within a short time against Route 7 and other infiltration 
routes in a major operation to cut key bridges." (The term 


25, For a summary of the contributions of other nations 
during 1964, see Ch. 16 
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"sir strikes" had been added following General Wheeler's 
explanation that armed reconnaissance did not include the 
type of pre-briefed operations necessary to cut specific 
bridges. ) 


Viet Cong provocation justifying reprisal was expected. 
"We should be. alert. for any appropriate occasion," the paper 
read, and it listed enemy attacks on Saigon, on provincial 
or district capitals, on important airfields or major POL 
facilities, or against US citizens as some of the possible 
incidents that might bring retaliation. Reprisal would be 
undertaken, preferably within 24 hours, against one or more 
targets in North Vietnam. "GVN forces will be used to the 
maximum extent, supplemented as necessary by US forces." 
The reprisal targets, generally associated with infiltration, 
would be selected from those located south of the 19th Paral- 
“lel. Combined US-GVN planning would be initiated immediately 
both for reprisal action and for possible later air strikes 
across the border into North Vietnam. 


“Stopping the flow of US dependents to South Vietnam had 
been contemplated, possibly as one of the early actions during 
the initial 30 days. At the meeting on 30 November General 
Wheeler again presented the JCS opinion on this matter, and 
it was substantially accepted. “The action was not definitely i 
scheduled; the United States would be prepared to stop the 
flow at an appropriate time, chosen with due regard for the 
signal it would convey. 


The paper closed with the following list of deferred 
actions, not to be taken within the 30-day period but open 
to consideration for adoption thereafter: 

l. Major air deployments to the area. 
2. Furnishing US air cover for GVN MAROPS. 


3. Resuming destroyer patrols in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. or 


4. Evacuation of US dependents. 
5. US low-level reconnaissance into the DRV., 
6. GVN/US air strikes across the border, initially 


against the infiltration routes and installations ana 
then against other targets south of the 19th Parallel. 
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On behalf of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 

Wheeler had asked whether it was intended that air strikes 
and reprisal action be limited to targets south of the 19th 
Parallel. He was assured that this was intended. 2 


Thus the course’ of action being recommended to the 
President could be characterized as an intensified Option A, 
to be pursued for at least a 30-day period. Thereafter, if 
the government of South Vietnam gave evidence of greater 
stability and effectiveness, decision could be made to move 
to Option C. The conception held of Option C called for 
its implementation with less speed and determination than 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended. 


The course being recommended fell far short of Option B, 
the strong line of action that was the prime recommendation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This JCS view was to have a 
final hearing, however, for it had been agreed that General 
Wheeler would present it orally to the President during the 
meeting scheduled at the White House on l December. 


The Presidential Decisions of 1 December 

Gathered at the White House on 1 December to advise 
the President were Vice President Humphrey, Secretaries Rusk 
and McNamara, Ambassador Taylor, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, General 
Wheeler, Mr. McCone, and Assistant Secretaries McNaughton 
and William Bundy. In preparation for the meeting General 
Wheeler had written a paper that restated the recommendations 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had consistently advanced since the 
Bien Hoa attack a month earlier. The President heard the 
Chairman's presentation with care and attention. Without 
reading the paper verbatim, General Wheeler covered all its 
points and had opportunity to amplify several of them in 
response to the President's questions. The text was as 
follows: 


26. (TS) AsstSecState (FE) to Southeast Asia Principals, 
29 Nov 64, OCJCS File, "Taylor Visit, Nov 64". No copy has 
been discovered in the available records of the recommenda- 
tions as finally submitted to the President. The latest form 
in which the recommendations may be read is the draft paper 
of 29 Nov, as modified by changes known to have been made 
at the meeting on 30 November. l 
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U, 5, COURSE OF ACTION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


l. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend’ initiation 
of sharp military pressures against the DRV, starting 
with an attack in force on the DRV, subsequent to brief 
operations in Laos and US low-level reconnaissance 
north of the boundary to divert DRV attention prior to 
the attack in force. This program would be designed to 
destroy in the first three days Phuc Yen airfield near 
Hanoi, other airfields, and major POL facilities, | 
clearly to establish the fact that the US intends to use 
military force, if necessary, to the full limits of what 
military force can contribute to achieving US objectives 
in Southeast Asia, and to afford the GVN respite by | 
curtailing DRV assistance to and direction of the Viet 
Cong. The follow-on military program--involving armed: 
reconnaissance of infiltration routes in Laos, air 
strikes on infiltration targets in the DRV, and then 
progressive strikes throughout North Vietnam--could be 
Suspended short of full destruction of the DRV if our 
objectives were earlier achieved. The military program 
would be conducted rather swiftly, but the tempo could 
be adjusted as needed to contribute to achieving our 
objectives. E 


2. The JCS have maintained constant and close 
surveillance over.the situation in Southeast Asia for 
many months. Our recommendation as to the best US 
course of action derives from two major bases: 


a. Southeast Asia is an area of major 
-strategic importance to the US, the loss of which 
would lead to grave political and military 
consequences in the entire Western Pacific, and 
to serious political consequences world-wide. 


b. National policies establish US objectives 
in Southeast Asia to include a stable and inde- 
pendent non-Communist government in the RVN 
(NSAM 288, 17 March '64) and a stabilized situation 
in Laos which conforms to the Geneva Accords of 
1962 (NSAM 249, 25 June '63). 


3. Other factors to which we attach much weight are: 
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a. The consensus of official opinion is 
that the GVN is unlikely to grow stronger; in all 
probability it will become weaker as the guerrilla 
war Grags on and internal political dissension 
continues. 


b. At some point, the continued political 
turmoil will affect adversely the military effort 
against the Viet Cong, thereby tipping both the 
political and military scales in favor of the 
Communists. 


c. We know that the DRV is directing the VC 
insurgency in SVN and supporting it with sizable 
numbers of trained military leaders and techni- 

-eians-and substantial logistic means. We know 
that this support is being illegally moved through 
Laos and Cambodia into SVN. 


- d. To date, the DRV has underwritten the 
insurgency in SVN at minimum costs to themselves 
in people and material. 


4. In sum, the JCS consider that, if military 
action against the DRV is not undertaken at an early 
date, a Communist victory in SVN must be foreseen. 

To suffer defeat in this first "War of Liberation" in 

a strategically important area will, we believe, incu- 
pate other such wars. Communist dogma calls for exploi- 
tation of success. 


5. Furthermore, the JCS recommend a "hard knock" 
on DRV resources by US forces early in the military 
program. We believe that an early and heavy attack 
on DRV combat aircraft and POL has the following 
military, political, psychological and economic 
advantages: 


a. In-country combat aircraft and air support 
facilities will be destroyed, thereby reducing the 
offensive and defensive air capabilities of the 
enemy, losses to ourselves, danger of retaliatory 
strikes against SVN, and logistic support to the 
VC and PL. 
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b. The DRV (and ChiComs) will be impelled 
to provide greater defense capabilities, thereby 
siphoning off resources which could be used 
offensively. 


ec. The DRV and Red China will know from the 
outset the. threshold of military activity estab- 
lished by the United States. Since our action 
will not be ambiguous, or of minor effect, they 
must face up to the alternatives of war or 
accomodation to US objectives. 


d. Destruction of POL in-country in the DRV 
will impose a stricture on land and air communi- 
cations and, to some degree, on their limited 

industry. In any event, it will forecast to 
them what the future will hold if tney continue 
on their.present course. 


X 6. The JCS recognize that any course of action 
we adopt, except early withdrawal from SVN, could develop 
eventually into the course they advocate. This fact 
reinforces our belief that we should profit by the 
several advantages of forthright military action 
initiated upon our decision. In other words, if we 
must fight a war in Southeast Asia, let us do so under 
conditions favorable to us from the outset and with 
maximum volition resting with the United States.27 


At the White House meeting there was no dissent 
regarding the importance of Southeast Asia to the United 
States, the US objectives, and the other elements of the 
Situation as the Chairman described them. The President's 
advisors agreed that the government of South Vietnam was 
unlikely to grow stronger. Its sudden collapse did not 
appear imminent, but the interplay of Viet Cong aggressive- 
ness and GVN weakness would probatly yieid a continuing 
debilitation of the government unless effective measures were 
taken. With regard to the final paragraph, which General 
Wheeler did read at the meeting, all present acknowledged 
the truth of the first sentence: whatever choice of policy 
was made, the further development of the situation might 


27. (TS) ŒM- 283- -64 to CSAF et al., l Dec 64, OCJCS File, 
"Taylor Visit, Nov 64." 
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lead eventually to adoption of the strong military measures 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff advocated now. For various 
reasons, including most prominently concern over the weak- 
ness and instability of the GVN, the strong course was re- 
jected. 7 


President Johnson accepted substantially the program 
recommended by his advisors. Some-of its elements were 
deferred for later decision, such as the provision of US 
air cover for GVN MAROPS. Timing of the implementation of 


the 30-day first phase would be keyed to Ambassador Taylor's 


return to Saigon. Assuming a favorable outcome of his con- 
sultations with Huong and Khanh, the BE pnove’ military 
actions would begin about 15 December.©° General Wheeler 
described them in a message to Admiral Sharp, as follows: 
a ee 7 

First phase actions (about 30 days) would con- 
sist of intensified MAROPS, intensified high level 
recce of DRV, intensified RLAF strikes in Laos, and 
approximately two missions per week of four sorties 
each conducted by US aircraft in Laos. Subsequent 
to the foregoing and deployment of 100/150 aircraft 
to Southeast Asia plus alert of US ground forces for 
movement, we would conduct low_level recce of 
targets near border in DRV anda US/RLAF/GVN air 
attacks in DRV near Laotian border. 


Thereafter, decision could be taken to conduct US-GVN air 
strikes against North Vietnam during the next two to six 
months, starting with targets south of the 19th Parallel 
and working northward. Mining of NVN ports and nayal 
blockade might be decided upon at at later stage.©? 


The decisions made on 1 December included a general 
acceptance of the intention of launching reprisal strikes 
following any major VC or NVN attacks or incidents in south 
Vietnam or at sea. The President ordered a vigorous and 
expanded diplomatic effort to obtain commitments from other 
free world nations for the dispatch of men, materials, and 
supporting services to South Vietnam. The central document 


28. (TS) Note to Control Div, "The Chairman's Debrief 
of the 1 December White House Meeting on Southeast Asia," 
2 Dec 64; (TS) Note to Control Div, "The Chairman's Debrief 
of the 3 December NSC Policy Group Meeting on SEAsia," 
L Dec 64; same file. i 

29. (TS) Msg, JCS 5208-64 to CINCPAC, 3 Dec 64, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam, Nov-Dec 64 
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embodying the agreed policy was the set of instructions the 
President would give to Ambassador Taylor. It was to be 
brought to finished form in further discussions following 
the 1 December meeting. 


It was notable that the White House statement issued 
on 1 December avoided heralding the consultations during 
Ambassador Taylor's visit as marking a new turn in US 
policy regarding South Vietnam. Among other things, no 
emphasis was given to the infiltration data, whose release 
Secretary Bundy had once thought of as "a prelude to all 
else." Whereas earlier drafts of the White House statement 
had included announcement that a report on infiltration 
would be released shortly, the statement as issued contained 
only the following reference: 


The meeting reviewed the accumulating evidence 
of continuing and increased North Vietnamese support 
of the Viet Cong and of North Vietnamese forces in, 
and passing through, the territory of Laos in 
violation of the Geneva accords of 1962, 31 


The subsequent history of this matter may be sketched 
briefly. After extended discussions during December of 
the desirability of releasing the infiltration data, 
secretaries Rusk and McNamara did provide a briefing for 
Congressional leaders on 21 January 1965. Since leakage 
to the press was now likely, arrangements were made for 
background briefings for correspondents in Saigon and 
Washington on 26 January. 32 The Department of State published 
a detailed and documented report on 27 February, titled 
Aggression from the North: the Record of North Viet-Nam's 
Campaign to Conquer South Viet-Nam. Besides describing the 
Slgnificant volume of the infiltration, it’ presented 
numerous case studies proving that the personnel being 


introduced into South, Vietnam were drawn from regular 
NVN military units, 3 | 


30. (TS-GP 1) Jcs 2343/499, 3 Dec 64, JMF 9155.3 
(3 Dee 64), 

31. Dept of State Bulletin, LI (21 Dec 64), p. 870. 

32. (TS-GP 1) JCS 2339/1640, 12 Dec 64, JMF 9150 (12 Dec 
64). (TS-GP 1) JCS 2339/166, 19 Dec 64, JMF 9150 (19 Dec 64), 
(S-GP 3) Jt State-Def MSg, State 1513 to Saigon, 22 Jan 65, 
JCS IN 89380; (S) Msg, State 1531 to Saigon, 25 Jan 65, JCS 
IN 92449, (S-GP R end N/H of JCS 2343/490, 10 Feb 65, JMF 
9155.3 (31 Oct 64 : 


33. Dept of State Bulletin, LII (22 Mar 65), pp. 4O4-427 | 
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The final paragraphs of the White House statement of 
l December 1964 were as follows: 


The President instructed Ambassador Taylor to 
consult urgently with the South Vietnamese Government 
as to measures that should be taken to improve the 
situation in all its aspects. | | | 


The President reaffirmed the basic U.S. policy 
of providing all possible and useful assistance to the 
South Vietnamese people and government in their 
struggle to defeat the externally supported insur- 
gency and aggression being conducted against them. 
Tt was noted that this policy accords with the terms 
of the congressional joint resolution of August 10, 
1964, which remains in full force and effect. 34 


34. Dept of State Bulletin, LI (21 Dec 64), p. 870. 
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Chapter 15 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL DECISIONS, DECEMBER 1964 


Ambassador Taylor Confers with the GVN 


Ambassador Taylor returned to Saigon after the 


consultations in Washington bearing written instructions 
from the President. Dated 3 December, they constituted 

the authoritative statement of the decisions reached at 

the White House meeting two days earlier. 


= During the recent review in Washington of the 
situation in SVN, it was clearly established that the 
unsatisfactory progress being made in the pacification 
of the Viet Cong was the result of two primary causes 
from which many secondary causes stemmed; first, the 
governmental instability in Saigon and the second, the 
continued reinforcement and direction of the VC by the 
North Vietnamese Government. To change the downward 
trend of events, it will-be necessary to deal 
adequately with both these factors. 


It is clear, however, that these factors are not 
of equal importance. There must be a stable, effective 
government to conduct a successful campaign against 
the Viet Cong even if the aid of North Vietnam for the 
VC should end. 


Ending North Vietnamese support, while important, would 


not in itself end the war against the Viet Cong. It would 
only contribute to the creation of conditions favoring a 
successful pacification campaign within South Vietnam. 


Since action against North Vietnam is contributory, 
not central, we should not incur the risks which are 
inherent in such an expansion of hostilities until 
there is a government in Saigon capable of handling the 
serious problems involved in-such an expansion and of 
exploiting the favorable effects which may be antici- 
pated from an end of support and direction by North 
Vietnam. 
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Therefore, there were certain minimum criteria of 
performance that the Huong government must meet before 
new measures against North Vietnam would be either 
justified or practicable. The government should be able 
to speak to and for its people, to maintain law and order 
in the principal population centers, and to make effective 
plans and see them executed by military and police forces 
entirely responsive to its authority. Further, the 
government must have the military strength to cope with 
the probable enemy reactions to a program of increased 
pressures. 


Ambassador Taylor was instructed to urge the GVN to 
make a particular effort to accomplish the following 
objectives, both for their inherent value and as a gauge 
ameinst which governmental effectiveness could be measured: 


1. Improve the use of manpower for military and 
pacification purposes. 


2. Bring the armed forces and police to 
authorized strength and maximize their effectiveness. 


3. Replace incompetent officials and commanders. 
Freeze the competent in place for extended periods of 
service. 


4. Clarify and strengthen the police powers of 
arrest, detention and interrogation of VC suspects. 


5. Clarify and strengthen the authority of. 
provincial chiefs. : i 


6. Make demonstrable progress in the Hop Tac 
operation around Saigon. 


7. Broaden and intensify the civic action program 


using both military and civilian resources to produce 
tangible evidence of the desire of the government to 
help the hamlets and villages. 


8. Carry out a sanitary clean-up of Saigon. 


While the Huong government pursued these objectives, 
the United States would increase its use of air power 
against the infiltration routes in Laos, in conjunction 
with the efforts of the Royal Laotian Government, and it 
would encourage intensified MAROPS by GVN forces. "In 


EN , 


combination, these operations in Laos and at sea constitute 
the first phase of military pressures to reduce infiltra- 
tion and to warn the DRV of the risks it is running." 
Meanwhile the armed forces of the GVN and the United States 
would stand ready to execute prompt reprisals for any 
unusual enemy action, and the US Mission was authorized to 
enter into planning with the GVN for this purpose. 


"As a second phase, the United States is also prepared 
to consider a program of direct military pressure on the 
DRV, to be executed after the GVN has shown itself firmly 
in control." | 


This second phase, in general terms, would 
constitute a series of air attacks on the DRV 
-= progressively mounting in scope and intensity for the 

purpose of convincing the leaders of DRV that it is 
to their interest to cease to aid the Viet Cong and 
to respect the independence and security of South 

- Vietnam, properly assured by appropriate international 
safeguards. 


In these attacks the United States would participate in 
support of the VNAF "and at the request of the Government 
of Vietnam." The US Mission was authorized to engage in 
combined planning with the GVN for these operations, with a 
clear understanding that the United States gave no advance 
commitment to implement the plans. 


Ambassador Taylor returned to a South Vietnamese 
capital in which calm had not been entirely restored follow- 
ing the demonstrations and brief imposition of martial law 
in late November. As the Embassy assessed the situation, 
oppositionist Buddhist leaders had the power virtually to 
immobilize the government, but they could not force Prime 
Minister Huong to resign. They charged the government with 
failure and repression, claiming that religious persecution 
was its intended next step, but the Buddhists offered no 


1. (TS) "Instructions from the. President to Ambassador 


Taylor," 3 Dec 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Nov-Dec 64. Amb 
Taylor was also instructed to advise the GVN of the US effort 
to gain commitments for increased participation from other 
Free World nations. 
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concrete program of their own. When pressed for specific 
measures, they talked of respecting "the people's wishes" 
and "completing the revolution. "e 


Ambassador Taylor met with Huong, Deputy Premier Vien, 
and General Khanh on 7 December for consultation and 
presentation of a written statement derived from his 
instructions. These three were the only GVN officials to 
whom the Ambassador revealed the US program. Their initial 
reaction was generally favorable, although perhaps not so 
enthusiastic as might have been hoped. Huong and his aides 
accepted as reasonable the US index for measuring GVN 
progress and agreed to work out details in future meetings. 
Despite the demonstrations and widespread opposition, the 
Prime Minister asserted that his government was already 
ple to speak for and to its people."3 


The further consultations concluded with the issuance 
‘of a joint communique on 11 December. It said that the US 
Government had “offered additional military and economic 
assistance to improve the execution of the Government's 
programs and to restrain the mounting infiltration of men 
and equipment by the Hanoi regime in support of the 
Vietcong." It highlighted provisions for increasing the 
military, paramilitary, and police forces, and the fact 

that the GVN and the US Mission were "making joint plans to 
achieve greater effectiveness against the infiltration 
threat." Ambassador Taylor's instructions had said that the 
Huong government had "the complete support of the USG in its 
resistance to the minority pressure groups which are attempt- 
ing to drag it down." This thought appeared in blander 
language in the communique, as a simple expression of full 
US support "for the duly constituted Government of Prime 
Minister Huong." It was enough, nevertheless, to set off 
Buddhist protests that the United States was responsible for 
maintaining Huong in power against "the Just desires of the 
Vietnamese people and the Buddhist Church." 


HEE >. (C) Msg, Saigon 1726 to State, 5 Dec 64, JCS IN 
509. e 
3. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1746 to State, 7 Dec 64, JCS IN 
LGTTT. 

4. NY Times, 12 Dec 64, 1, 3. 
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64, JCS IN 59716, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Nov-Dec 64 
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Khanh's Purge of the HNC, 20 December 


The next round of trouble, and a serious one, came 
not from the Buddhists but from General Khanh. Earlier 
in the month the Armed Forces Council, dominated by Khanh 
and the Young Turk faction among the military officers, 
had devised a regulation requiring the retirement of all 
general officers with over 25 years of service. It was 
aimed particularly at General Minh (still out of the 
country) and the three "Dalat Generals" who had been 
associated with him. On 18 December General Khanh 
petitioned the High National Council (HNC) to promulgate 
the regulation. 


When the HNC did not promptly comply, Khanh and the 


-Armed Forces Council met late on 19 December and determined 


to proclaim the dissolution of the High National Council 

and to arrest certain of its members. Most of the arrests 
occurred during the early hours of 20 December; eight HNC 
members were taken into custody as well as a number of other 
individuals tabbed as political agitators. In a telecon to 
Washington, General Westmoreland declared that "by arresting 
members of the High National Council, which is the interim 
legislative branch of the government, the military leaders 
have in fact abrogated the charter of the land."95 


The Deputy COMUSMACV, Lieutenant General John L. 
Throckmorton, had gone to the RVNAF high command headquarters 
early on 20 December, seeking an explanation from the Young 
Turk officers he found there. The VNAF commander, General 
Ky, declared that he was not the leader but that he had 
been designated as spokesman because of his superior knowl- 
edge of English. He denied that any military coup was 
intended; action had been taken solely against the HNC, 
some of whose members were under communist influence and 
were undermining the government. Ky claimed that the prior 
assent of Prime Minister Huong and Chief of State Suu to the 
dissolution of the HNC had been obtained. The military 
officers saw their action as strengthening the government © 
and leading to greater stability. The armed forces still 


supported Huong and Suu and had sought no change in the 
cabinet. ae 


-GP Telecon, COMUSMACV to NMCC, 200110Z Dec 
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General Throckmorton replied that, whatever the merits 
of the action, the failure to consult or even notify the US 
Mission was an affront to the US Government. The purge of 
the HNC jeopardized the confidence the United States had 
reposed in South Vietnam's military leaders and "rendered 
unpredictable the continuation of US support." General 
Throckmorton persuaded Ky to postpone his scheduled press 
conference until he and other sposesnen for Khanh had had 
a meeting with Ambassador Taylor. 


Generals Ky and Thieu, Admiral Cang, and the I Corps 
Commander, General Thi, went to the Embassy shortly before 
noon on 20 December. As Ambassador Taylor reported the 
meeting, "I very forcefully expressed my disappointment in 
the action they had taken, made it clear they had 
geopardized US support in everything they had been seeking, 
and asked for their explanation." The four Vietnamese 
officers averred that the decisions were made by General 
. Khanh and that the Armed Forces Council was merely advisory 
to him- The Ambassador told them that their midnight 
meeting and the subsequent purge of the HNC would appear to 
Washington and the rest of the world as another military 
coup. He stressed the importance of maintaining the duly 
constituted government.7 = 


On the following day Ambassador Taylor was able to bring 


General Khanh into conference. At first, Khanh claimed that 
the HNC dissolution was a decision of the Armed Forces 
Council; when pressed, he conceded that he was responsible, 
though still maintaining that he was carrying out the will 

of the majority of the officer corps. "I then asked him," 
Taylor reported, “if he felt he had acted . . . consistent 
with the conduct of a loyal ally. .. . I was obliged to tell 
him that he had lost my confidence." 


Khanh then asked whether, under the circumstances, 
he should retire from his present position. I was 


prepared for this question since we had discussed the 
matter earlier in the morning in the US Mission Council, 


PEE COMUSMACV to NMCC, 200607Z Dec 64, 

JCS IN 59810, and 200750Z Dec 64,. JCS IN 59902, same file. 
r a (C) Msg, Saigon 1870 to State, 20 Dec 64, JCS IN 
oo48. - | | 
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where I found all members unanimous in feeling that 
Khanh must go. Hence, I replied in affirmative. 
> . . Perhaps he might enjoy traveling abroad.8 


Once away from the Ambassador's formidable presence, 
however, Khanh denied that he had ever agreed to step 
down. News correspondents readily detected an anti- 
American tone in the order of the day that Khanh issued to 
the RVNAF on 22 December: 


Faced with the country's critical situation, the 
armed forces again have assumed their responsibility 
before history. 


On 20 December 1964 the Armed Forces Council 
-+ withdrew its confidence from and proclaimed the 
dissolution of the High National Council. This 
institution, set up amidst the hopes of all the people 
and the armed forces, was exploited by counter- 
= revolutionary elements who placed partisan considera- 
tions above the homeland's sacred interests. 


Khanh cited the above decision as "proof of the armed . 
forces' good faith." The Armed Forces Council still . - 
supported the civilian government of Chief of State Suu and 
Prime Minister Huong. Then came the lines that signaled 
the beginning of Khanh's campaign against Ambassador Taylor 
and the influence of the United States in the affairs of 
South Vietnam:. 


We make sacrifices for the country's independence 
and the Vietnamese people's liberty, but not to carry 
out the policy of any foreign country. .. . Better to 
live poor but proud as free citizens of an independent 
country rather than in ease and shame as slaves of the 
foreigners and communists!9 l 


Ə. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1881 to State, 21 Dec 64, JCS IN 
60342. 


9. (U) FBIS 30, 22 Dec 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Nov-Dec 64. 
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General Khanh circulated versions of the two interviews 
with the Ambassador in which Taylor was depicted as ill- 
tempered and domineering and some of his remarks were recast 
as insults to South Vietnam's national honor. He charged 
the Ambassador with meddling in the country's internal 
affairs and told an American correspondent that "if Taylor | 
did not act more intelligently, Southeast Asia would be 
lost."10 On 23 December Khanh assembled the members of the 
Armed Forces Council, played on their wounded pride, and 
4nduced them to endorse a letter to the Chief of State and 
the Prime. Minister that amounted to a request that Ambassador 
Taylor be declared persona non grata. 


The Department of State had just countered with a 

strong statement issued in Washington: i 

o~r |.. aes, cas 

Ambassador Taylor has been acting throughout with 
the full support of the United States Government. As 

we have repeatedly made clear, a duly constituted 
government exercising full power on the basis of 
national unity and without improper interference from 
any group is the essential condition for the successful 
prosecution of the effort to defeat the Viet Cong and 

is the basis of United States-support for that effort. 
This is the position Ambassador Taylor has been express- 
ing to Vietnamese leaders.1ll 


Other US statements and orders made it clear that to follow 
the line General Khanh indicated would bring a break in US- 
GVN relations and an end to US assistance. Prime Minister 
Huong "conspicuously avoided mentioning the matter to 
Ambassador Taylor," and in following days the discord was 
smoothed away with satisfactory explanations all around. 
Dissolution of the High National Council had to be accepted 
as a fait accompli, however. The Embassy received intima- 
tions that some of the Young Turk officers, notably General 
Ky, had become convinced that Khanh had acted exclusively 
in his own interests throughout the affair, but there appeared 
no prospect of forcing him out of the Commander in Chief's 
post for some time. 


Id. AP news ticker excerpts, 23 Dec 64, same file. 
(TS) Msg, Saigon 1939 to State, 25 Dec 64, JCS IN 64737. (S) 
Msg, Saigon 1950 to State, 26 Dec 64, JCS IN 64948. 

ll. Dept of State Bulletin, LII (11 Jan 65), p. 39 

12. NY Times, 27 Dec 64, 1. (S) Msg, Saigon 1951 to 
State, 26 Dec 64, JCS IN 64974. F Msg, Saigon 1999 to 
State, 30 Dec 64, JCS IN 68412. (TS) Msg, Saigon 2010 to 
State, 3l Dec 64, JCS IN 69494. 
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None of the legalisms the State Department devised 
for preserving the appearance of continued constitutional 
government in South Vietnam could erase the fact that the 
Huong government existed at the sufferance of the military 
officer corps, headed by an increasingly less tractable 
General Khanh. The recent events were a definite rebuff 
to US hopes for governmental permanence and stability in 
Saigon, making less likely a decision to move to the 
stronger Phase II actions of the US program. Arising 
unexpectedly on 20 December, the political crisis had not 
affected the beginning of the Phase I military actions, 
however. They had gone forward in accordance with the 
15 December target date. 


Intensified OPLAN 34A Operations 


Immediately following the Presidential decisions of 
l December, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had asked CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV to submit plans for increasing the frequency of 
GVN MAROPS under OPLAN 34A, in two "Packages." Package One 
would consist of a series of shallow penetration raids on 
the NVN coast, to begin about 15 December and continue for 
30 days or longer. The raids were to be directed at targets 
offering the greatest psychological impact, with their ý 
military utility and the actual degree of destruction 
achieved regarded as secondary. Package Two actions might 
be ordered at any time after the 30-day period. They would 
feature employment of US aircraft to protect the MAROPS 
vessels from attack by NVN air and surface craft, and 
restrictions on certain targets above the 19th Parallel 
might be lifted.13 7 


On the basis of the replies of Admiral Sharp and 
General Westmoreland, with some modification, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 12 December recommended a program to the 
Secretary of Defense. Package One provided for specific 
target bombardments and harassment sweeps by PTFs (fast 
patrol boats) against targets of opportunity along the 
southern coast of North Vietnam, to be implemented about 
15 December. Package Two added US air cover for a schedule of 
Similar operations. Normally eight aircraft would accompany 
the PTFs, four armed for air-to-air and four for air-to- 
surface operations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that 


13. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2524 to CINCPAC, 2 Dec 64, 
JMF 9155.3 (2 Dec 64). | 
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necessary training and command and control arrangements 
could be completed in time to allow implementation of 
Package Two by 15 January 1965. Both packages included 
as corollary missions the capture of NVN naval craft and 
the destruction of junks, after removing the crews. 


Deputy Secretary Vance replied on 14 December with 
approval for implementation of the corollary missions and 
of Increments 1 and 2 of Package One, less their coastal 
harassment features. Increments 3 and 4 of the package 
were approved. in principle, with the same exception and 
with implementation to be deferred until reactions to the 
first two increments were observed. Secretary Vance deferred 
decision on Package Two and the related rules of engagement 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted.15 

gaia ms ip 


Running concurrently with this round of recommendations 
and partial approval was a successful JCS effort to gain a 


greater degree of flexibility in the procedures for 


scheduling 34A MAROPS. The system in effect involved 
approval by State, Defense, and White House officials in 
Washington, first of a monthly program for planning purposes 
and then of each individual mission immediately prior to its 
execution. General Westmoreland was convinced that better 
results would be obtained if he was permitted greater 
latitude in scheduling the individual missions, in accord- 
ance with local weather and sea conditions and the readiness 
of crews and equipment. The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
presented this view to the Secretary of Defense on 8 
December, recommending that after Washington endorsement 

of the monthly program, COMUSMACV should submit packages of 
up to five missions for execution approval. With that 
approval obtained, General Westmoreland would be free to 
schedule the operations at his discretion, subject to 
coordination with Ambassador Taylor.1 


— Iy. (fS-GP 1) -JCSM-1042-64 to SecDef, 12 Dec 64 
(derived from JCS 2343/502), same file. 

15. (TS-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "Intensification 
of OPLAN 34A Maritime Operations (S),".14 Dec 64, Att to 
JCS 2343/502-1, 16 Dec 64, same file. _ 

16. (TS-GP 1) CM-295-64 to SecDef, 8 Dec 64; (TS-GP 4) | 
Memo, CSA to CJCS, "Trip Report, Vietnam, 8-12 December 1964, 
21 Dec 64; OCICS File 091 Vietnam Nov-Dec 64. Initiation of 
the approval system several months earlier is described in 
Ch. 13. 
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Deputy Secretary Vance obtained approval of this 
proposal. At a meeting of the principal advisors .on 


Southeast Asia on 19 December, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, the 
White House official concerned with OPLAN 34A scheduling, 


indicated that he was willing to "consider group approval 


of still larger packages if necessary, having due regard 
to our veto capabilities if a changed political situation 
should so require." At that meeting it was pointed out 


that the MAROPS approved so far did not represent any 


Significant intensification of the program. Moreover, the 
prospects for greater activity in the near future were 
Slight owing to seasonal sea conditions. No maritime 
operations had been completed for some three weeks past.17 


_ BARREL ROLL 


Another of the Phase I actions agreed to by the 
President on 1 December was a limited application of US air 
power against infiltration activities in Laos. To be sure, 
US aircraft were already engaged in operations over Laos, 
in the CAP and flak suppression flights provided when 
necessary to assist the Royal Laotian Air Force in its 
attacks on targets in the Laos panhandle. In addition to 
the long-standing high-level reconnaissance of South 
Vietnamese border areas, the United States had instituted 
the YANKEE TEAM reconnaissance flights over Laos in May 
1964. Although authorized to return hostile fire and to 
attack known enemy antiaircraft positions, YANKEE TEAM 
flights did not have the mission of destroying infiltration 
targets. They were designed to provide intelligence and 
proof of infiltration, as well as to give evidence of the US 
military presence in Southeast Asia. From May until the end 
of 1964, 880 YANKEE TEAM missions were flown. The total of 
1,257 sorties was shared by carrier aircraft of the Navy and 
USAF plangs of the ed Air Division, stationed in South 
Vietnam.t : | 


The increased activities directed on 1 December were to 
consist of US armed reconnaissance and prebriefed air strikes 


17. (TS-GP I) Memo for Record, Dir J-3, "Meeting of NSC 
Principals, 19 December 1964," 19 Dec 64, Att to JCS 2339/ 
166, 19 Dec 64, JMF 9150 (19 Dec 64). 

18. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC Command History, 1964, 
pp. 269-272. ee ee 
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against infiltration routes and facilities in the Laos 
corridor. Initially only the program for the first week 
of the 30-day period was being considered, consisting of 
two missions of four aircraft each, separated by at least 
three days. At General Wheeler's direction, Joint Staff 
representatives sought guidance from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), including discussion of routes 
to be subjected to armed reconnaissance and of secondary 
targets to be struck with unexpended ordnance. Assistant 
Secretary McNaughton indicated that the risks to US air- 
craft should be held to a minimum, with no overflight of 
North Vietnam permitted. Further, "the purpose of the 
missions was to send a signal of deeper US involvement, the 
signal to be more psychological in nature than of pure 
mMilitary-effectiveness." 


Meanwhile the US Ambassador in Vientiane (William 
Sullivan, who had recently succeeded Leonard Unger in this 
post) had obtained the approval of Souvanna Phouma for US 
armed reconnaissance against infiltration routes in Laos. 
Souvanna had specifically requested flights over Routes 7, 
8, A The first of these lay north of the panhandle 
area. i 


On 11 December the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a 
message to CINCPAC alerting him to be prepared to conduct 
the two missions following receipt of execution orders on 
or about 14 December. At the same time the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff addressed a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 
describing the two missions and recommending approval of 
their execution. They advised him that the message. to 
CINCPAC had set forth the following: 


a. Armed reconnaissance of Route 8 between its 
junction with Route 12 and a point not closer than two 
miles from the DRV border; secondary target if ordnance 
not expended during armed reconnaissance: military 
strong point on Route 12 (RLAF Target No. 21). 


b. Armed reconnaissance of Route 121 and Route 
12, the latter between Ban Na Kok and a point not 
closer than two miles from the DRV. border; secondary 


target if ordnance not expended during reconnaissance: 
Tchepone Barracks (RLAF Target No. 3). 


m a Be J-3 TP 180-64 (Rev.), 11 Dec 64, JMF 
9155.2 (11 Dec 64). 
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e > « The message also prescribed that he may 
use optimum conventional ordnance, select aircraft 
at his option with the restriction that strike air- 
craft may not be launched from Thai bases, provide 
anti-MIG combat air patrol, conduct poststrike 
reconnaissance and search and rescue (SAR ) operations, 
and that he should coordinate with the American Embassy 
in Vientiane.¢ 


At a meeting of senior advisors the following day, 12 
December, after adding a prohibition of the use of napalm, 
"Mr. McGeorge Bundy said the program fulfilled precisely the 
President's wishes, that he would so inform the President, 
and that it should be executed unless advised separately to 
the contrary by him." The conferees agreed that there should 
be no public statement concerning the air operations over 
Laos, though the question would be reopened if a US aircraft 
were lost.¢l 


Later on 12 December the Secretary of Defense orally 
confirmed the White House approval, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff dispatched the action message to CINCPAC. The opera- 
tions had been given the nickname BARREL ROLL.<2 


The first BARREL ROLL mission was conducted on 14 
December by F-105 aircraft of the 2d Air Division. The USAF 
planes scored rocket hits in the target area at the military 
strong point on Route 12 and attacked a secondary bridge in 
the Nape Highway Bridge area. Carrier aircraft of the USS 
RANGER performed the second mission on 17 December. The 
third, four days later, was the first BARREL ROLL armed 
reconnaissance over Route 7. Two further missions were 
accomplished before the end of the month. All flights were 


i ae EEE Msg, JCS 2848 to CINCPAC, 11 Dec 64; (TS- 
GP 1) JCSM-1041-64 to SecDef, 11 Dec 64, Encl A to JCS 2344/ 
103, 11 Dec 64; JMF 9155.2 (11 Dec 64). 

21. (TS-GP 1) Memo for Record, Dir J-3, "Meeting of NSC 
Principals, 12 December 1964," 12 Dec 64, Att to JCS 2339/ 
164, 12 Dec 64, JMF 9150 (12 Dec 64). 

22. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2883 to CINCPAC, 12 Dec 64. (c- 
GP 4) Memo, Dir, Corres and Directives Div, OASD(Admin), to 
ahd JCS, ‘Operations in Laos," 17 Dec 64, JMF 9155.2 (11 Dec 
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conducted during daylight hours, but no enemy personnel or 
traffic were observed. The US flights received occasional 
AA and ground fire, spotted several unmanned AA positions, 
and inflicted damage on a number of buildings at enemy 


installations. The BARREL ROLL operations continued chepe- 
after, the sixth mission being flown on 2 January 1965. 3 


Plans to Strengthen the RVNAF 


A commitment to renewed effort to increase the size and 
effectiveness of RVN military forces was another feature of 
the US program launched by the President's decisions of 

l December. Measures to accomplish this were for the most 
part already under review. For instance, on 24 November 
COMUSMACV had recommended an increase in the RVNAF force 
structure; in which Ambassador Taylor and Admiral Sharp had 
concurred. The current authorized strength of the regular 
forces was 243,599, while that of the paramilitary forces 
was 212,246, General Westmoreland recommended that approx- 
imately “140,000 men be added during the coming year, 1965,24 


In a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense on 17 
December, the Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed the recommended 
increase as "necessary to provide additional forces for 
implementation of the national pacification programs and for 
preventing further deterioration in the military situation." 
The decisive stage of the consideration did not occur until 
well into 1965, however. Although the Secretary of Defense 
approved in principle on 13 January, implementation awaited 
final approval by the Department of State, negotiations with 
the GVN, and arrangement of the MAP funding. In any event, 
the increases were not to be applied until after the RVNAF 
reachgg its currently authorized strength, about 1 February 
1905. 


Another matter was the brief reconsideration given 
during December to the plans for expanding South Vietnam's . 
air forces. On 15 October the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 


23. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 217-64, 21 Dec 64, and 
subsequent OPSUMs. a 


24. (S-GP 3) JCS 2343/500-1, 11 Dec 64, JMF 9155.3 
(23 Nov 64) sec 2. 

25. (S-GP 3) ea ae to SecDef, 17 Dec 64 (derived 
from JCS 2343/500-1); Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Increase in RVNAF 
Force Structure (U)," 13 Jan 65, Att to JCS 2343/500-2, 14 
Jan 65; same file. The force structure proposal is treated 
in greater detail and the outcome described in Ch. 22. 
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recommended to the Secretary of Defense that two further 
A-1H fighter squadrons--the fifth and sixth--be added to 
the VNAF during 1965. They cited the fact that existing 
‘VNAF and FARM GATE resources were insufficient; as many 

as a third of all requests by ground commanders for close 
air support missions were not being honored because of non- 
availability of aircraft. In the face of an upward trend 
in Viet Cong activity and with the functioning of the air 
request net itself steadily improving, this shortfall 
appeared certain to reach still more serious proportions in 
the coming months. The proposed increase in the VNAF would 
require retention of FARM GATE for training purposes, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said. They recommended that two FARM 
GATE squadrons be maintained until the sixth VNAF squadron 
= had become fully operational, following which a determina- 
“tior could be made Peper eens the requirements for a residual 
training capability.2 


Secretary McNamara approved the VNAF expansion program 
on’ 6 November, with the following schedule: 


a. 1 May 1965 - Activate the 5th VNAF Squadron 
with 10 aircraft. 


b. 1 June 1965 - Increase 5th VNAF fighter 
squadron to full strength of 25 aircraft. 


| C. 15 Sep 1965 - Activate the 6th VNAF Squadron 
with 10 aircraft. 


d. 15 Oct 1965 - Increase 6th VNAF fighter 
squadron to full strength of 25 aircraft. 


He asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to submit recommenda- 


tions regarding the disposition of FARM GATE at such time as 
the fifth VNAF squadron became operational.@ 


Ambassador Taylor called this decision into question in 
a message on 9 December. He thought "we should not embark 


20. (S-GP 4) JCSM-875-64 to SecDef, 15 Oct 64, Encl A 
to JCS 2343/417-2, 12 oct 64, JMF 9155.3 (23 May 64). 

27. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamese Air 
Force Fighter Squadrons," 6 Nov 64, Att to JCS 2343/417-3, 
9 Nov 64; Msg, JCS 1830 to CINCPAC, 13 Nov 64; same file. 
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on an expansion of VNAF by two more A-1H squadrons since 

the training requirements will reduce operational VNAF 
aircraft during the coming critical months." The Ambassador 
believed it would be better to reinforce FARM GATE and the 
VNAF with B-57 jet bombers. 


It is my understanding that VNAF presently has 
pilots capable of flying 8 B-57s at once if maintenance 
4s provided by USAF. Although we are committed to 
support the fifth and sixth A-1H squadrons under 
current understandings, the substitution of a modest 
jet program would, I believe, overcome any GVN 
objection to cancelling these last two squadrons. 28 | 


It was evident to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
Ambassador Taylor was not properly informed. Only six VNAF 
pilots, chiefly senior command personnel, had received limited: 
‘transition training in the B-57. They were qualified for 
daytime, visual, noncombat flying only. Also, the schedule 
for activating the additional squadrons had been devised 
with full consideration for the ability of the VNAF to 
absorb them; implementation should not produce the problem 
the Ambassador had cited.©9 7 

In a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense on 12 
December, the Joint Chiefs of Staff registered their disagree- 
ment with Taylor's proposal and reaffirmed their support of 
the VNAF expansion program. They noted that addition of 

B-57s to the VNAF force structure could have major political 
implications, since the Geneva Accords prohibited the 
introduction of jet aircraft. They believed it should be 
considered as an issue separate from the projected increase 
in fighter squadrons. 30 


No change was made in the scheduled VNAF expansion. It 
should be noted, however, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
not opposed to the introduction of jet aircraft into South 
Vietnam. On 4 September they had recommended that 15 VNAF 
pilots and the required maintenance personnel receive jet 


28. (S) Msg, Saigon 1758 tc state, ʻO Dec 64, JCS IN 
48728, JMF 9155.3 (9 Dec 64 

29. (S-GP A JCS 2343/503, 10 Dec 64, same file. 

30. (S-GP 3) JCSM-1040-64 to SecDef, 12 Dec 64, App A 
to JCS 2343/503, 10 Dec 64, same file. 
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training in the continental United States during 1965 and 
that ten jet aircraft be provided to South Vietnam early in 
1966. The Secretary of Defense had disapproved this recom- 
mendation, believing that the undertaking would not contri- 
bute significantly to the current counterinsurgency battle 
and that "it would tend to duplicate, at considerable cost, 
the task of air defense that the U.S, must be ready to 
perform for the foreseeable future."31 


One further US action should be mentioned. It had 
long been recognized that if military pressures were mounted 
against the North that might bring enemy air attacks in 
retaliation, air defense resources in South Vietnam would 
have to be increased. When action against the North appeared 
more likely following the first Tonkin Gulf incident in 
_ August, a Marine LAAM (HAWK) battalion was alerted on 1 
September for deployment from the CONUS to Da Nang. During 
the greater heightening of tensions following the Bien Hoa 
attack on 1:November the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with Secre- 
tary McNamara's approval, directed movement of the Marine 
HAWK battalion to the Western Pacific. The unit sailed on 
18 November. During the more than two weeks it was in 
transit, an additional Marine HAWK battery remained on 
alert for airlift to Da Nang in the event of an emergency . 32 


Meanwhile CINCPAC had carried out his orders to perform 
an on-the-ground survey of the optimum siting of the unit 
in South Vietnam and to analyze the security and support 
problems its deployment would present. On 25 November 
Admiral Sharp recommended early approval of deployment of 
the HAWK battalion, less one battery, to Da Nang. The 
remainder of the battalion should be located on Okinawa 
as an interim measure pending further siting and security 
developments. Both Ambassador — and General Westmoreland 
concurred in his recommendation.3 


. (TS-GP JCSM-768-64 to SecDef, 4 Sep 64.(derived 
from JCS 2343/436-1); Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Jet Training 
for South Vietnamese Pilots," 25 Sep 64, Att to JCS 2343/ 
436-2, 29 Sep 64; JMF 9155.3 (11 Aug 64). | 

32. (TS-GP 3) JCS 2343/497, 27 Nov 64, JMF 9155.3 
(27 Nov 64). 

33. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 252150Z Nov 64, 
JCS IN 36221, same file. 
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As the embarked unit neared its destination, decision 
was made at a high level in Washington that it should not 
proceed for the present to South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff accordingly ordered the two ships carrying the HAWK 


pattalion to Okinawa, where they were unloaded on 7 December. 


Two days later General Westmoreland renewed the recommenda- 
tion that the battalion be deployed to Da Nang, because "the 
missiles are needed now."34 si 7 


On 11 December Ambassador Taylor was authorized to 
inform the GVN that two batteries of HAWK air defense 
missiles were in a position of readiness for prompt deploy- 
ment to South Vietnam whenever needed.35 


Ttre Mode-of Phase I Implementation 


The Presidential decisions of 1 December had not pro- 
‘vided the go-ahead for any major action. Within the Phase 

I program of the first 30 days, only the BARREL ROLL missions 
over Laos were a new activity, and the guidance was that 
these operations should "send a signal of deeper US involve- 
ment" rather than strive for a high level of military 
effectiveness. Restraint had been-apparent as well in the 
scheduling of 34A MAROPS and the disposition of the HAWK 
battalion. 


At a meeting of senior officials on 19 December, which 
General Johnson attended as Acting Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the egy of BARREL ROLL missions beyond the 
first two of 14 and 17 December was one of the matters 
discussed. According to the meeting record, "General 
' Johnson pointed out that this program is not as strong as 
that recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that it 
provides no significant intensification as compared with 
the previous week's operations." 


This was acknowledged. Mr. Vance stated that 
that was a criterion governing preparation of the 
program. Mr. McCone confirmed that there is not yet 
any indication that the DRV has recognized any change 


34. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 6373 to CJCS, 9 Dec 64, 
` File 091 Vietnam Nov-Dec 64. 


~., (S) Jt State-Def msg, State 1247 to Saigon, 11 
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in the nature of our military operations as the result 
of last week's program. Consensus was that this was 6 
the way things should remain for the next two weeks .> 


Later in December, after the dissolution of the High 
National Council and the falling out between Ambassador 
Taylor and General Khanh had given US officials further 
reason to proceed cautiously, a still greater disposition 
toward restraint was displayed in the response to the Brink 
Hotel bombing. 


The Brink Hotel Explosion 


On Christmas Eve a powerful blast shattered the Brink 
. Hotel, an American BOQ in downtown Saigon. One US Army 
officer and one US civilian were killed and 63 US service- 
men and civilians were injured, besides one Australian 
officer and’ 43 Vietnamese. Unknown persons had delivered 
this blow, apparently by parking an explosive-laden auto- 
mobile in the hotel's first-floor garage.3 


Ambassador Taylor characterized the bombing as a "major 
terrorist attack directed squarely at US. personnel," and he- 
termed it providential that only two fatalities had resulted. 
The incident was clearly one of the type that had been 
marked for reprisal in recent US consultations. But the 
Ambassador saw a counterindication in the "present absence 
of clear proof that bombing is work of vc." 


Another question arises as to timeliness of ini- 
tiating reprisals in view of our sorry relations with 
RVNAF. I would get around this point by excluding 
Vietnamese from participation and by using sea-based 
US aircraft for strike. We can tell our military 
opposite numbers that it is kind of operation we would 
have liked to conduct jointly but could not in present 
state of our relations. 


36. (TS-GP I) Memo for Record, Dir J-3, "Meeting of 
NSC Principals, 19 Dec 1964," 19 Dec 64, Att to JCS 2339/ 
166, 19 Dec 64, JMF 9150 (19 Dec 64). 

37. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 221-64, 26 Dec 64. 
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The Ambassador advised Washington that he was withholding 
recommendation to execute a reprisal attack pending the 
outcome gÉ the investigation of the source of the Brink 
bombing .3 


A joint State-Defense message in reply later on 
Christmas Day cited further reasons fcr caution, stemming 
mainly from the current political- difficulties in South 
Vietnam. If a reprisal was mounted, “Hanoi would hardly 
read into it any strong or continuing signal in view of 
overall confusion in Saigon." 


Hanoi might well share what would certainly be 
strong reaction in US opinion and internationally that 
we were trying to shoot our way out of an internal 
ew political. crisis. Under present circumstances of 
Saigon disunity, it would be hard for American people 
to understand action to extend war. Moreover, unless 
evidence crystal clear, there might be some suspicion 
at.least internationally that BOQ bombing was not in 
fact done by VC. For these reasons, we are not con- 


vinced reprisal action desirable as of now, but we are 


prepared to‘make quick decision if you make recom- 
mendation with different assessment.» .. . 


Should reprisal be decided on, the prospective target was 
already chosen: the Vit Thu Lu military barracks in lower 
North Vietnam. 39 


Admiral Sharp was next heard from, with a strong 
recommendation that the Viet Cong and their North Viet- 
namese masters not be allowed to escape unscathed as they 
had following the Bien Hoa attack. He favored an imme- 
diate strike against the military barracks, saying "this 
is the language the VC understand,"40 


By 28 December Ambassador Taylor had concluded there 
was no reason to hold back. "Although we will probably 
never have evidence which will stand up in court of VC 


38. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1941 to State, 25 Dec 64, JCS 
IN 64762. 


39. (TS) Jt State-Def msg, State 1355 to Saigon, 
25 Dec 64, JCS IN 64849. 

40. (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 262150Z Dec 64, 
JCS IN 65166. 
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complicity in the Brink bombing, no one in this part of 
the world has slightest doubt of VC guilt." He reported 
that the radio voice of the National Liberation Front was 
claiming credit for the explosion. "They say that they 
did it and we should treat them accordingly." The US 
Mission Council was unanimous in recommending that a re- 
prisal bombing attack be executed as soon as possible 
against the Vit Thu Lu barracks. General Westmoreland 
would like to include some VNAF participation in the 
primarily US operation. "As US relations with RVNAF seem 
to be improving at the moment and since there were 43 
Vietnamese casualties in the Brink bombing," Ambassador 
Taylor did not oppose this suggestion. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff strongly endorsed the Ambas- 
_sador's views regarding Viet Cong responsibility for the 
Brink bombing, which they called "a deliberate act aimed 
directly at US forces in South Vietnam." In a memorandum 

to the Secretary of Defense on 28 December, the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff sought approval for the dispatch of an action 
order to carry out the reprisal recommended by Ambassador 
Taylor and Admiral Sharp. 


The attack should be primarily a US operation, 
in such strength as to assure a high probability of 
target destruction. If VNAF readiness and time permit, 
the VNAF should participate. Two CVAs are presently 
on station, which, with in-place land-based air, pro- 
vide adequate strength for this attack within an 
estimated six-hour reaction time. 


The message the Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed for 
dispatch to CINCPAC would instruct him to launch the opera- 
tion on 30 December, Saigon time, employing 40 strike | 
sorties from US resources, plus any further sorties the 
VNAF might be able to provide. He was ue use optimum 
conventional ordnance, excluding napalm.4e 


A meeting of senior officials presided over by Secre- 
tary Rusk occurred at mid-day on 28 December. Some of 
those present were opposed to mounting an attack in view 


41. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1975 to State, 28 Dec 64, JCS IN 
65666, JMF 9155.3 (28 Dec 64). 

ho . (TS-GP 3) JCSM-1076-64 to SecDef, 28 Dec 64, Encl 
to JCS 2343/510, 31 Dec 64, same file. 
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of the political instability in Saigon and the time elapsed 
since the Brink incident. It was agreed that Secretary 
Rusk and McGeorge Bundy would consult with the President 

at his Texas ranch the following day.43 By early evening 
on 29 December the Secretary had signaled Ambassador Taylor 
that “highest. levels today reached negative decision on 
proposal . . . for reprisal action for BOQ bombing." 
General Wheeler had similarly informed Admiral Sharp .44 


An Afterword by General Wheeler 


On the last day of the year General Wheeler sent a 
personal message to Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland. 
The Chairman said he still had not been apprised of "the 
feetors which influenced highest authority to disapprove 
recommendations of Ambassador Taylor, CINCPAC, and JCS to 
undertake reprisal for Brink bombing." He then provided 
his own assessment of the probable reasons, such as the 
following: : 


The presence of U.S. dependents in South Vietnam. 
This has been a matter of continuing concern to high- 
est authority and was specifically referred to by 
Secretary Rusk at our meeting on 28 December. There 
is concern in Washington, amounting almost to convic- 
tion, that our dependents are liable to attack as a 
VC/DRV reprisal to a U.S. attack against the DRV. 
While our dependents remain in South Vietnam, I 
consider that forceful action by the U.S. outside 
the borders of South Vietnam is practically precluded. 


General Wheeler was convinced that the continued presence 
of US dependents was "a hurdle which trips decisions." 


The second factor he cited was "doubt in some Wash- 
ington sectors that security measures of critical installa- 
tions in Saigon and elsewhere are adequate." He had 
encountered an attitude among some officials "to the effect 


. (S) Msg, JCS 5458-64 to CINCPAC, 28 Dec 64, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Nov-Dec 64, 
uu, (S) Msg, JCS 5464-64 to CINCPAC, 29 Dec 64, same 
file. (TS) Msg, State 1365 to Saigon, 29 Dec 64, JCS IN 
67453, JMF 9155.3 (28 Dec 64). 
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that lax security not only invites but in some curious way 
justifies a VC attack and thereby inhibits us from retalia- 
tory action." 


Next, there was "a widespread and strong belief, shared 
by some DOD senior officials, that reprisals must be executed 
within 24-36 hours." To wait longer was to remove the US 
action "from the reprisal to the offensive area," making it 
an escalatory act. Finally, there was the underlying fact 
that "U.S. policy determination currently is limited to the 
decision to exert a limited squeeze on the DRV; no decision 
had yet been taken to move militarily against the North." 


General Wheeler anticipated that with the reconvening 

of Congress in the new year there would be "sharp inquiries 

~ into-U.S. policy in South Vietnam, the conduct of the war 
and the reasons for our lack of success. The Congress and 
the American people are increasingly concerned about the 
situation in Southeast Asia." He believed, however, that 
their concern was not that the United States was engaged in 
a war; it stemmed from frustration "that we are not winning 
the war. 


| General Wheeler counseled the two commanders to look 
to the maintenance of the US capability for prompt retalia- 
tion. Despite the recent decision against reprisal, some 
| officials continued to talk of the need for a 6-hour reaction 
time in response to VC or NVN provocation. The Chairman had 
| advised them more than once that if VNAF participation was 
desired, an additional 24 hours would be required to arrange 
| it. Beyond that, General Wheeler said, 


We must continue to press the military and the civil- 
lans in Saigon to submerge their differences and 
fabricate a reasonably sound governmental structure; 

e e » We must somehow convince the Washington policy- 
makers that our security arrangements are as good as 
the type of war we are fighting will permit .4 


5. (S) Msg, JCS S485 -64 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
31 Dec 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Nov-Dec 64 
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Referring specifically to "the GVN disarray on Christ- 
mas Eve" and its effect on the reprisal decision, General 
Wheeler said that “the political confusion in Saigon does 
not encourage nor, indeed, permit the U.S. to increase the 
stakes in Southeast Asia. He could as well have used 
these words to explain the course US dicen had taken 
throughout 1964; 
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On 8 April 1964 a message from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense advised CINCPAC that all action relating 
to the Model Plan was suspended. The message quoted a White 
House statement of 17 March as the current guidance: 


The policy Should continue of withdrawing U.S. 
personnel where their roles can be assumed by South 
Vietnamese and of sending additional men if they are 
needed. It will remain the policy of the U. S. to 
‘furnish assistance and support of South Vietnam for as 
long as is required to bring Communist aggression and 
terrorism under control. 


The OSD message contained parallel instructions regarding 
the Military Assistance Program. CINCPAC was to suspend the 
planning of. MAP..on a five-year basis and give intensive at- 
tention to the immediate and forthcoming fiscal years, 1965 
and 1966. Ceilings had already been established at $143.1 
million for Vietnam FY 65 MAP and $143.0 million for FY 66. 
An expectation that more than this would be needed was 
evident in the instruction given CINCPAC: "requirements 
above these program levels should be identified as separate 
packages." Immediate needs, rather than long-term program 
projections, were to govern_the provision of US men and 
materials to South Vietnam. 3 


As has already been recounted, in July the United States 
determined to increase the number of military advisors in 
South Vietnam substantially. For all purposes, more than 
8,000 men were added during the year. This brought the total 
US personnel commitment to 23,292 by the end of 1964, drawn 
from the Services as follows:4 . 


USA 14,679 
USN 1,109 
USMC 900 
USAF 6,604 
Total 23,292 


~ 3. (S-GP 1) Msg, DEF 963028 to CINCPAC, 8 Apr 64, same 
file. 


4. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) CINCPAC Command History, 1964, 
Figure I-6, following p. T. 
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Chapter 16 


THE US ESTABLISHMENT IN SOUTH VIETNAM, 1964 


The US Personnel Commitment 


President Johnson, shortly after assuming office in 
November 1963, reaffirmed the White House statement of 2 
October that had set the goal of substantial achievement 
of the purposes of the US advisory effort in South Vietnam 
during the next two years. The expectation was that a 
major withdrawal of US military personnel would be possible 
after 1965.1 | | 


At that ‘moment CINCPAC had nearly completed work under 
his instructions to revise the plan for the transition, ona 
faster time schedule. On 5 December 1963, Admiral Felt 
submitted the "Fy 65-69 Accelerated Model Plan (CPVSN) for 
Republic of Vietnam." As directed, the revised plan assumed 
that the Viet Cong insurgency would be brought under control, 
in the northern provinces during 1964 and in the rest of the 
country during 1965. In the northern provinces (I and II 
Corps Tactical Zones and part of the III Corps Zone) the 
RVNAF would begin its phase-down to a postinsurgency force 
structure during 1965, and elsewhere during 1966. As the 
RVNAF assumed the air, transportation, and communications 
functions currently being performed by US units, the latter 
would be withdrawn, along with the US advisors. By FY 1968 
the entire RVNAF would have reached its postinsurgency force 
level of 119,700, and only a residual US MAAG establishment 
would remain in South Vietnam.¢ 


Even at the time of submission it was becoming clear 
that the assumption on which the Model Plan was based was 
unlikely to be fulfilled. By the end of December, and in 
his statements during the following months, President Johnson 
was saying that the United States would maintain personnel 
and equipment in South Vietnam for as long as necessary to 
assist the GVN in putting down the insurgency. 


. (TS-GP 1) NSAM 273, 26 Nov 63, Att to JCS 2343/297, 
29 Nov 63, JMF 9155.3/5410 (22 Nov 63) sec 2. 
l 2. (S-GP 4) Ltr, CINCPAC to JCS, Ser 001260, 5 Dec 63, 
Att to JCS 2343/262-5, 12 Dec 63, JMF 9155.3/3360 (25 Jan 63) 
sec 5. 
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Other lines of relationship included: 1) the direct 
line of operational command from CINCPAC to COMUSMACV and 
thence to the US forces and military agencies in South 
Vietnam; 2) administrative logistic support channels from 
the PACOM component commands to the Service component 
elements of the MAAG-establishment; 3) the. US Ambassador's» 
overall responsibility for MAP administration, expressed 
through a direct relationship with CHMAAG; 49 coordination 
and liaison among the Ambassador, Ce? other US- 
agencies in the country, and the GVN. 


On 18 February the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the 
Secretary of Defense that as part of their. continuing © 
attention to improving the US effort in South Vietnam, 
they were studying possible organizational changes. Among 
ot#er..things, CINCPAC and COMUSMACV had been asked for their 
views on the desirability of disestablishing MAAG, Vietnam, 
and merging its functions with MACV.T 


Both officers, Admiral Felt and General Harkins, 
opposed the change. The latter said that the current 
organization was “understood by all" and was working well. 
COMUSMACV believed that "suggested US reorganization with 
attendant problems involving new relationships would be 
counter-productive." CINCPAC's reasons were similar: 


We will be unduly rocking the boat to no 
practical purpose since COMUSMACV already clearly 
exercises operational command over MAAG and advisors. 
This arrangement enables COMUSMACV and staff to con— 
centrate on counterinsurgency effort and frees them 
from laboring on MAP administrative and logistical 
details as well as other nue and bolts which law 
requires MAAG's to perform. ) 


After study, the Joint Chiefs of Staff decided to 
defer making any recommendation on this organizational 
matter until after the return of the secretary of Defense 
and General Taylor from their March trip to South Vietnam. 
During that visit, however, Secretary McNamara directed 
General Harkins to perform a feasibility study of possible 


~ ©. (TS-GP 3) JCS 2343/335, 25 Feb 64, IMF 9155 .3/3100 
(5 Feb 64) (E) sec 1. | 

7. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-136-64 to SecDef, 18 Feb 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/317-2, 14 Feb 65, JMF 9155.3/3100 (5 Feb 64). 


8. (TS-GP 3) JCS 2343/335, 28 Feb 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 
(5 Feb 64) (E) sec l. 
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| Owing to the rank and quality of the personnel assigned, 
i this commitment had an impact on the US Services that was 
out of proportion to the numbers involved. At the end of 
1964 the Vice Chief of Staff, Army, General Creighton H. 
Abrams, remarked that the US Army had "the equivalent of 
Í about 4.8 divisions worth of majors and captains, about 3.5 
divisions worth of lieutenants and about three divisions 
1 worth of master sergeants" in South Vietnam. 


As the number of US personnel increased and the advisory 
i effort was extended to the district level and to all ARVN 
| battalions, casualties rose during 1964. The number of US 
servicemen killed, 149, was just short of twice the figure 
ew for 1963... 


US Military Organization in South Vietnam 


| As 1964 opened, the US military organization in South 
Vietnam displayed two major elements, both subordinate to 

l CINCPAC. One was headed by the Commander, US Military 

' Assistance Command, Vietnam (COMUSMACV); the other by the 

Chief, Military Assistance Advisory Group, Vietnam (CHMAAG). 

The former exercised operational command over all US military 

activities in the country; the latter was responsible for the 

| | administration of day-to-day MAAG functions. Nearly 3,000 

Pree US personnel were under CHMAAG's direction, while COMUSMACV's 

ae i headquarters was a relatively modest establishment of less 

than 400 people. 


ee ey 


On military assistance matters, two channels of com- 
munication existed. One ran from CINCPAC through COMUSMACV 
to CHMAAG for all matters dealing with MAAG current operations 

| and training; through the other, CINCPAC addressed CHMAAG 

directly concerning military assistance and force deployment 

objectives and MAP plans and programs under development. 
COMUSMACV had opportunity to comment to CINCPAC regarding 

| MAP plans and programs, and CHMAAG kept COMUSMACV informed 

; of his direct contacts with CINCPAC. 
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b. Any substantial reorganization now is undesirable 
in light of predictable adverse impact on the operational 
effort and on the stability of the RVN Government. 
CINCPAC agrees. 


E The Chairman and-the Chief of Staff, Army, held the 
opposite view. They believed that ."COMUSMACV, the commander 
in the field with basic responsibility for the success or 
failure of operations in the Republic of Vietnam, should be 
allowed to organize his headquarters as he sees fit provided 
he does SO within his resources and without detriment to his 
mission. | . 


In this case, COMUSMACV has stated that his reor- 
ganization plan could be accomplished with a Saving of 
~ pérsornel and with minimum disruption (approximately one 
month); furthermore that this plan would constitute an 
important step toward elimination of duplication and 
improvement of responsiveness to command. His recom- 
mended solution is a clean-cut one which eliminates the 

dual US eae | channels of authority existing in 
Vietnam « . « 22 


secretary McNamara rendered his decision on the same 
Gay, 8 April, in favor of the reorganization as proposed by 
COMUSMACV. In informing CINCPAC the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
made the following stipulations: 


a e e ma. aae 


The present organization of MACV as a subordinate 
unified command in RVN should be retained. However, in. 
the Service manning of his headquarters, COMUSMACV may 
adjust the manning proportion so as to reflect the 
particular interests and degree of involvement of the 
Services.1l2 


Later in the month General Harkins submitted a proposed 
JTD for the new organization resulting from absorption of 3 
MAAG by MACV. It listed a total of 3,580 officers and men-- 
more than authorized for the previous organization. The 
distribution and differences were as follows: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
i 
| 
l 
| 


11. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-288-64 to SecDef, 8 Apr 64 (derived ! 

from JCS 2343/335-5), JMF 9155.3/3100 (5 Feb 64) (E) sec 2. | 
12. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "MACV/MAAG Reorganiza- 

tion,” 8 Apr 64, Att to JCS 2343/335-7, 8 Apr 64; (C-GP 1) 

Msg, JCS 5802 to CINCPAC, 10 Apr 64! same file. ! 
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consolidation of MAAG and MACV. As COMUSMACV understood 
the Secretary's intention, the "fundamental objective is 


to streamline U. S. command organization in Vietnam for 
improved efficiency."9 


COMUSMACV's reorganization plan reached the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on 14 March. -Its main feature was disestablishment 
of the MAAG headquarters as a separate echelon and absorption 
of its functions by MACV's J-staff elements. The field and 
training advisors would be directly under COMUSMACV's 
command, without CHMAAG as an intermediary. In explaining the 
concept General Harkins wrote that "MACV is more in the 
nature of a Specified Army Command rather than a Subordinate 
Joint Command." . 


ee The nature of the warfare being conducted; the 
fact that about 65% of the American military are Army; 
and the fact that about 95% of RVNAF forces are Army, 
validates the appropriateness of this conclusion. 

_ Nevertheless, recognizing the joint aspects of the 
operation, the "J" staff would be retained. However, 
the staff would be heavily weighted with Army repre- 
sentatives and would contain Directorates purely Army 
in makeup and devoted to peculiar Army tasks.10 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff delivered a split recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense on 8 April. The Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps members opposed the disestablish- 
ment of MAAG: 


a. The concept of a subordinate unified command in 
South Vietnam, as developed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and implemented by CINCPAC, remains fundamentally 
sound. MAAG, Vietnam, should be retained as an entity 
under MACV, although some individual functional ad just- 
ments should be made between the MAAG and MACV, includ- 
ing the transfer of functions which bear directly on 
combat advisory assistance and support for RVN Armed 
Forces. 


O. (S) Note to Control Div, "JCS 2343/355--Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia (U)," 2 Mar 64, same file. (S-GP 3) Msg, CINC- 
PAC to JCS, 220912Z Mar 64, same file, sec 2. 

10. (C-GP 3) Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, "Study on 
Reorganization of a MACV and MAAG," [12] Mar 64, Att to JCS 
2343/335-3, 14 Mar 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (5 Feb 64) (E) sec l. 
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COMUSMACV should be manned by the Air Force rather than the 
Army, was made the subject of a separate paper. 


On 6 June the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the 
secretary of Defense that the proposed MACV JTD be approved 
"on an interim basis." They recognized that further adjust- 
ments would probably be necessary in the future and noted 
that both CINCPAC and COMUSMACV were instituting manpower 
survey actions. Secretary McNamara approved on 29 June.16 


The question of Service balance in the three senior 
military positions in South Vietnam--COMUSMACV, Deputy COMUS- 
MACV, and Chief of Staff, USMACV--had a somewhat longer 
history. The position of deputy commander had been added to 
the organizational structure at the beginning of 1964. 
Lieutenant- General William C. Westmoreland, USA, had arrived 
in Vietnam on 27 January to assume the duties of Deputy 
COMUSMACV. 


Eartier, in November 1963, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
agreed that when the Marine Corps Major General then serving 
as Chief of Staff completed his tour in mid-1964, he would be 
Succeeded by an Air Force officer. During the March visit, 
however, Secretary McNamara directed that COMUSMACV be per- 
mitted to recommend the manner of filling the post. Later 
in the month General Harkins requested that Major General 
R. G. Stilwell, USA, then serving as Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Operations, USMACV, became his next Chief of Staff. CINCPAC 
concurred. Since both Generals Harkins and Westmoreland were 
Army officers, this would assign all three senior positions to 
one Service .17 


On 9 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted their 
divergent views to the Secretary of Defense: 


a. The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Chief of Staff, US Army, concur in the recommendation 
as submitted. 


15. (S-GP 4) "Air Force Statement of Nonconcurrence," 
Encl E (removed from paper by Decision) to JCS 2428/360-1, 
22 May 64, same file. (S-GP 3) JCS 2343/408, 3 Jun 64, JMF 
9155.3 (3 Jun a4 

16. (S-GP 4) JCSM-484-64 to SecDef, 6 Jun 64 (derived 
from JCS 2428/360-1); Memo,. SecDef to CJCS, “MACV 15 May 1964 
Joint Table of Distribution (U)," 29 Jun 64, att to lst N/H 
of JCS 2428/360-1, 2 Jul 64; JMF 1040.1 (1 May 64) sec 2. 

17. (S-GP 4) JCS 2428/348, 3 Apr 64, JMF 9155.3/5000 
(12 Mar 64). 
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Army Navy AF MC Civ Total 
Proposed 3000 199 341 40 O 3580 
MACV JTD 
MACV/MAAG e705 F91 336 39 2 3273 
currently 
authorized __ 
Difference +295 +8 +5 +1 -2 +307 


General Harkins explained that the additional personnel were 
needed to provide more men and officers for the field advisory 
effort, to support new staff functions, and to ene 
"previously performed but unsupported functions." 


~CINCPAC, although not recommending disapproval, was 
critical of the JTD. Besides noting that the original objec- 
tive of saving personnel had not been attained, he thought 
the proposed staff structure complex and unwieldy and saw 
some possibilities of conflict of responsibilities. Admiral 
Felt objected, also, that the reorganization would make 
MACV "basically an Army headquarters, with the Air Force and 
Naval commands serving as appendages," It moved away from 
the objective he citea: "maintain and improve the unified 
effort in Vietnam."1 


General LeMay initially objected that "approval of the 
proposed MACV JTD would in effect result in a de facto 
Specified Army Command." It would provide a staff whose 
joint Service representation was inadequate for "successful 
prosecution of current joint operations in Vietnam." More- 
over, should there be occasion to implement certain of CINC- 
PAC's contingency plans for wider hostilities, COMUSMACV 
would become the Commander, US Forces Southeast Asia, direct- 
ing sizable forces of all Services. "The wisdom of fighting 
such a force without a true joint staff is questionable," 
General LeMay said. During the JCS consideration, however, 
one of his main contentions, that the position of Deputy 


13. (C-GP a Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, Ser 0415, 23 Apr 
64, Att to JCS 2428/360, 6 May 64; (S-GP 4) JCS 2428/360-1, 
22 May 64; JMF 1040.1 (1 May 64) sec 2. The figures given are 
those of the J-l report in JCS 2428/360-1, which corrected 
certain discrepancies in COMUSMACV's submission. 

14. (C-GP 4) CINCPAC, First Endorsement, Ser 0339-64, on 
COMUSMACV Ltr, Ser 0339-64, 1 May 64, Att to JCS 2428/360, 6 
May 64, JMF 1040.1 (1 May 64) sec 2. 
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b. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant . 
of the Marine Corps concur in the recommendation, but 
as a matter of principle do not agree that the three 
senior positions should be filled by the same Service. 


c. The Chief of Staff, US Air Force, feels that, 
considering the importance of air strategy in Vietnan, 
the Air Force is not properly represented among the 
three senior positions in USMACV. Therefore, he does 
not concur in the recommendation, but considers that 
the next Chief of Staff, COMUSMACV, should be an Air 
Force officer. | 


secretary McNamara the following day approved the appointment 
of General Stilwell as Chief of Staff, USMACV. 


~The parallel question of filling the Deputy COMUSMACV 
position arose soon afterward. General Harkins was 
scheduled to-return to the United States late in June and to 
retire on l August. The President had approved the succes- 
Sioh of General Westmoreland to the command position, which 
would leave the Deputy COMUSMACV post vacant. 


In a preliminary discussion the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
less the Chairman, reached general agreement that the next 
Deputy COMUSMACV should be an Air Force officer. They asked 
General Taylor to communicate this view to Admiral Felt, 
General Harkins, and General Westmoreland, whose comments the 
Chairman had indicated he wished to have before reaching a 
decision.1l9 


General Westmoreland's comments, in which General 
Harkins concurred, were received on 6 May. 


I feel strongly that if there is to be a deputy 
commander, MACV, he should be Army not Air Force. I 
fully concur with the feeling expressed by the Secretary 
of Defense that this is predominantly a land campaign 
and therefore senior commanders should be prepared by 
experience and orientation primarily to deal with 
problems involving ground operations. 


18. (C-GP 4) JCSM-295-64 to SecDef, 9 Apr 64, Encl to JCS 
2428/348-1, 9 Apr 64; Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Command, Vietnam," 10 Apr 64, 
Att to JCS 2428/348-2, 13 Apr 64; same file. 

19. (S) Msg, JCS 1999-64 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 4 May 
64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam May 64 
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He believed an Air Force Lieutenant General would be 

"of marginal effectiveness as an assistant" and that intro- 
duction of this officer would displace the highly satisfac- 
tory arrangement under which the Commander of the ed Air 
Division, Major General J. H. Moore, currently provided 
advice on air matters: to COMUSMACV. Effective integration 
of air considerations in the command's planning was assured 
also by the fact that the MACV J-5 was headed by an Air 
Force Major General. General Westmoreland did not feel 
that a deputy commander was necessary. If it was considered 
prudent for contingency backup purposes to have a senior 
officer in such a position, he would recommend that it be 
combined with the Chief of Staff's post.©0 


Commenting on the exchange of messages between Generals 
Tayror and Westmoreland, in which both had referred to 
Secretary McNamara's views, Admiral Felt wrote with what 
appeared to be resignation: 


-My effort to imbue the principle of unified team 
effort seems to have come to naught. Insistence on 
exclusive recognition of parochial interests creates 
an unhappy and unhealthy situation. The facts belie 
a contention that the campaign--<in RVN is exclusively 
Army. We have made a serious effort to lead the 

Vietnamese into a unified effort in their organization, 
planning and. execution. It is disappointing to See a 
proposition put forward on our side that only a foot 
Soldier understands the kind of warfare being conducted 
in RVN. A unified command concept is required by the 
terms of reference given to COMUSMACV.<¢1 


The matter became more pressing as the date of General 
Harkins' departure from South Vietnam approached. On 12 
June the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted divergent views to 
the Secretary of Defense. The Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Chief of Staff, Air Force, and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps believed that the post of Deputy COMUSMACV 
should be filled and that, "in order to preserve the unified 
nature of the command," the deputy should be from a Service 
other than that of the commander. "Purther, in view of the 


——20. TS) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV MAC 2217 to CJCS, 6 May 64, 
same file. 


21. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0719262 May 64, same file. 
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increased air activity in Vietnam and the possibility of 
contingency plan implementation involving expanded air 
operations, there is a need to broaden the frame of reference 
in the MACV command element to meet these circumstances." 
Therefore, they recommended that the Deputy COMUSMACV be 
supplied by the -Air Force. 


The Chief of Staff, Army, dissented. He believed that 
"there is ample and able Air Force representation in Vietnam," 
made effective by the excellent relationship between General 
Westmoreland and General Moore. He discounted the need for a 
separate contingency backup commander, holding that the Chief 
of Staff, General Stilwell, was fully qualified to assume 
command in an emergency.. General Wheeler recommended acced- 
ing to the desire General Westmoreland had expressed on 6 May 
that_no Deputy COMUSMACV be assigned.<e 


The Secretary was informed that the Chairman would 
submit his opinion separately. General Taylor wished to 
consult with General Westmoreland once more, to learn whether 
a further five weeks of experience had altered his views. 
General Westmoreland replied that he saw no need for appoint- 
ment of a Deputy COMUSMACV in the immediate future. "However, 
in consideration of all factors including possible expansion, 
of conflict and the presence of a contingency command backup," 
he had concluded that assignment of a deputy about 1 August 
would be prudent .23 


For the time being, I would not combine the 
Deputy and Chief of Staff functions. In view of 
the role I would assign the Deputy involving matters 
of insurgency, basic ground combat, frequent negotiations 
with ARVN generals, and supervision of our field advisors, 
I recommend that he be an Army officer. 


General Taylor carried a memorandum containing his views 
to the Secretary of Defense on 18 June. He believed there 
was a definite need to fill the position of Deputy COMUSMACV. 
"An energetic prosecution of the Pacification Program will 
increase the workload of COMUSMACV both in the field and in 
Saigon," at a time when his concern with MAP activities would 


22. (S-GP 3) JCSM-514-64 to SecDef, 12 Jun 64, Encl to 
JCS 2343/408-1, 12 Jun 64, JMF 9155.3 (3 Jun 64). 

23. (S-GP 3) Msg, JCS 6864 to COMUSMACV, 15 Jun 64, same 
file. (S) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV MAC 3077 to CJCS, 18 Jun 64, 
OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jun 64. 
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also rise owing to the disestablishment of the MAAG. "It 
seems clear that General Westmoreland will need a SEEMS even 
to a greater degree than did General Harkins. 


As is suggested by the above enumeration of tasks, 
the deputy should be an across-the-board generalist 
capable of actirg as an alter ego to General Westmoreland 
either in the field or in Saigon. This concept of 
the task argues against the proposal to create a 
three-star air deputy in order to give greater weight 
to the air campaign. Such an arrangement would not give 
General Westmoreland the across-the-board reinforcement 
needed and would tend to erode the position of the Com- 
manding General, 2d Air Division, Major General Moore, 
to whom General Westmoreland now looks for the conduct 

æ .Of the air campaign. 

"A final consideration," General Taylor wrote, "is the 
importance of having as Deputy Commander, MACV, a potential 
successar to COMUSMACV" in the existing combat situation in 
South Vietnam. "The deputy should be an Army officer as it 
is hardly conceivable in view of the nature of the counter- 
insurgency operations that we would want a COMUSMACV from 
another Service. General Taylor recommended that an Army 
deputy be assigned who would be provisionally regarded as 
the successor to COMUSMACV. Secretary McNamara recorded his 
approval of the Chairman's memorandum on 18 June. 


Major General John L. Throckmorton, USA, was subsequently 
selected. Promoted to the rank of Lieutenant General, he 
assumed the Pe peenei of Deputy COMUSMACV on 2 oe 1964, 25 


Problems of US Military-Civilian Coordination 


In South Vietnam the overall responsibility for US activi- 
ties and authority over political and basic policy matters rest- 
ed with the Ambassador. COMUSMACV had a specific and direct 
responsibility for US military policy and operations, under 
the political guidance of the Ambassador. Their Washington 
superiors expected the Ambassador and COMUSMACV to coordinate 


S-GP 3) CM-1427-64 to SecDef, “45 Jun 64, Att to JCS 
et e 19 Jun 64, JMF 9155.3 (3 Jun 64). Although dated 
15 Jun 64, CM- 1427 -64 contained a reference to Westmoreland's 
message of 18 June; that it was hand-carried by CJCS to SecDef 
on the latter date is indicated by annotation on copy in OCJCS 
File a Vietnam Jun 64. 

(cC) JCSM-569-64 to SecDef, 13 Jul 64, JMF 1141 (29 Jun 64). 
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their efforts closely and keep one another fully informed 
regarding their contacts with GVN military and political 
officials. The relationship that existed between Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge and General Paul D. Harkins, in 1963 

and until mid-1964, did not entirely fulfill this ideal. 


The findings of Secretary McNamara during his visit 
to South Vietnam in December 1963 tended to support complaints 
General Harkins had made about the aloofness of the Ambassador 
and lack of effective Embassy coordination of the US effort. 
On returning to Washington the Secretary told the President that 
Ambassador Lodge maintained no regular official contact with 
COMUSMACV. "Lodge sends in reports with major military impli- 
cations without showing them to Harkins," he said, "and does 
not show Harkins important incoming traffic." Secretary 
McNamara did not suppose that Ambassador Lodge was following 
” -any ‘conscious policy of excluding the chief US military offi- 
cial in South Vietnam from his counsel. The difficulty 
appeared to be one of personality; "he has just operated as 
a loner all his life and cannot readily change now." During 
the visit Secretary McNamara had done what he could to counter 
this deficiency by alerting other preteens of the Embassy to ` 
the need for closer coordination.©9: l 


When Ambassador Lodge made a move several months later . 
toward centralized control of one aspect of US activities, 
however, he encountered resistance. At an Embassy meeting 
on 21 April he passed out a memorandum to those present, 
including COMUSMACV, which stated that US agency heads should 
seek no appointments with General Khanh without prior clear- 
ance and approval by the Embassy. Such appointments would be 
taken up with the Deputy Chief of Mission. If an agency 
head was summoned by the GVN leader, he would respond but 
would notify the Embassy that he intended to do so. "One 
purpose of these measures," the Ambassador stated, "is to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of time which General Khanh 
must give to American visitors. His time is very precious 
and should only be allotted to matters that are absolutely 
vital." A further purpose was "to make sure that all US 
agencies follow the same broad line."¢7 


. (S) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Vietnam Situation," 21 
Dec 63, OCJCS File, Reports on SVN (Trip File Folder), 
Envelope #4. 


27. (C) Memo, Amb H. C. Lodge to COMUSMACV et al., 21 
Apr 64, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam May 64. 
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General Harkins did not read the memorandum until later in 
the day. He then responded with a memorandum of his own to 
the Ambassador, quoting from the COMUSMACV terms of reference, 
which had been agreed to by the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and signed by the President. The document charged 
him with "direct responsibility for all United States military 
policy, operations. and assistance" and granted "authority to 
discuss both the United States and Vietnamese military opera- 
tion directly with the President of Vietnam and the leaders 
of the Government of Vietnam." While indicating that he 
would continue to keep the Ambassador informed of any such 
discussions, General Hapkins Said he could not feel bound by 
the recent memorandum. 


Ambassador Lodge submitted the conflicting interpreta- 
tions of authority to Washington for resolution. The initial 
draft for a reply prepared in the Department of State gave 
virtually full support to the Ambassador's position. When 
General Taylor Saw the proposed text he objected strongly and 
was backed by Secretary McNamara. After further consultation, 
secretary Rusk sent a letter to Ambassador Lodge whose terms 
were acceptable to the Department of Defense. The Secretary 
indicated a means of accommodation that he thought compromised 
neither COMUSMACV's authority to discuss military matters with 
high GVN officials nor the Ambassador's overall supervisory 
authority. Lodge was entitled to receive advance notice of any 
such. discussions, including the purpose, and he could provide 
policy guidance to General Harkins if required. It was sug- 
gested, however, that COMUSMACV's visits to General Khanh 
not be subject to clearance with the Deputy Chief of Mission. 
Secretary Rusk expressed the hope that Lodge and Harkins 
would consult together with such frequency that the question 
of calls on General Khanh would be disposed of as a routine 
matter. At the same time, General Taylor advised General 
Harkins that since this letter had the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Defense, it should be regarded by COMUSMACV 
as a directive.©9 


Memo, COMUSMACV to Amb Lodge, 22 Apr 64,. same file. 
29. (C) Memo, AsstSecState (FE) to SecState, 7 May 64, 


with two draft letters and note by SecDef; (C) Msg, JCS 2190- 
64 aaa and COMUSMACV, 15 May 64; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
May “ae 
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As the end of his tour in South Vietnam approached in 
June, General Harkins expressed himself as still dissatisfied 
with the Ambassador's methods and procedures. It was his 
observation that Lodge rarely consulted anyone, including 
the Deputy Chief of Mission. "I am hardly ever privy to 
messages bearing on the military prior to dispatch from the 
Embassy," he told General Taylor on 7 June.30 


, General Westmoreland, already designated as Harkins'! 
successor, had taken the opportunity of the plane ride back 
from the Honolulu Conference a few days earlier to speak 
frankly to Ambassador Lodge about deficiencies in the US 
official establishment. He reported to General Taylor on 

6 June that he had pointed to a lack of clear definition of 
responsibilities as the source of faulty coordination of the 
pacification task. Ambassador Lodge appeared to favor one 
of Westmoreland's suggestions, that COMUSMACV be named as the 
Ambassador's executive agent for coordination of all US 
efforts toward pacification. Ambassador Lodge was unwilling 
to advocate such a designation, however, unless asked by 
Washington to recommend improvements.31 


Later in June Ambassador Lodge resigned, and the Presi- 
Gent appointed General Taylor.to succeed him. The new 
Ambassador was invested with full responsibility for all US 
programs in South Vietnam, including whatever degree of com- 
mand and control over the military effort he considered 
appropriate. 32 


Within a week after his early July arrival in Saigon, 
Ambassador Taylor instituted several measures to improve the 
coordination among US agencies. First, he placed all US 
activities under the direction of a newly created US Mission 
Council. The membership included the Ambassador, the 
Deputy Ambassador, COMUSMACV, the senior AID, USIA, and CIA 
officials, and Mr. William Sullivan, who also served as full- 
time executive coordinator. The Ambassador announced that all 
existing committees would be surveyed with a view to consoli- 
dation, expansion, or perhaps elimination.33 


COMUSMACV MAC 2833 to CJCS, 7 Jun 64. 

Deputy COMUSMACV MAC 2815 to CICS, 6 Jun 64. 
State 20 to Saigon, 2 Jul 64. 

Saigon 41 to State, 7 Jul 64. 
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Ambassador Taylor declared it his intention "to have 
this mission operate as a team and to present a coordinated 
front not only to the Vietnamese but also to Washington." 
Uncoordinated communications from US agencies in South 
Vietnam to their parent organizations in Washington had pro- 
duced confusion at both ends of the line in the past. He now . 
required that all outgoing communications be routed through 
Saigon, except on very routine or technical matters. Also, 
all field reports would be sent first to appropriate elements 
of the US Mission in Saigon, which would determine the manner 
and means of repeating the information to superiors in 
Washington. Finally, the Ambassador established a 44-hour 
work week for all US civilian agencies in Saigon.3 


The working relationship established between Ambassador 
Taytor.and--General Westmoreland was particularly close. 
COMUSMACV's messages to CINCPAC and Washington on major subjects 
commonly included notice of the Ambassador's concurrence or 
a. fuller expression of his views. Ambassador Taylor's practice 
was typified by the following remark in a message to General 
Wheeler, referring to certain closely held preliminary papers for 
a conference in Washington: "In this connection you should 
know that I have cut Westy completely into these matters and 
that I have his views on the .. ..papers."35 


Later in the year Ambassador Taylor turned his attention 
to improving US coordination in Southeast Asia as a whole, to 
meet a need that had often been cited during his service in 
washington. Noting that national policy decisions were being 
implemented by separate actions of the US Embassies in Saigon, 
Bangkok, and Vientiane, and by COMUSMACV and the Seventh 
Fleet as well as by the military forces of the countries of the 
area, on 16 September he proposed a formal politico-military 
coordinating committee for Southeast Asia, reporting to the State 
and Defense Departments. Both Ambassador Martin in Bangkok 
and Ambassador Unger in Vientiane soon indicated their general 
agreement with the proposal. 


On 25 September a joint State-Defense message, to whose 
composition the Joint Chiefs of Staff had contributed, endorsed 
the goal of close coordination on politico-military matters 


34, (C) Msg, Saigon 117 to State, 16 Jul 64. (U) Msg, 
Saigon 254 to State, 30 Jul 64. 
35. (S) Msg, arse JPS 538 to CJCS, 23 Nov 64, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Nov-Dec 64. 
Si 36. (TS-GP 3) JCS 2339/142-2, 23 Oct 64, JMF 9150 (22 Sep 
sec l. 
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among the three US Embassies. Washington officials suggested 
that Ambassador Taylor continue to convene ad hoc meetings 
when required, with military representation provided also on 
an ad hoc and informal basis. Should he conclude that a more 
formal arrangement was needed, the Ambassador was invited to 
submit proposed terms of reference.37 


The three Ambassadors met: in Saigon on 8 October, and two 
days later Ambassador Taylor forwarded draft terms of reference 
for a group to be known as the Coordinating Committee for US 
Missions Southeast Asia (SEACOORD). It would "coordinate 
policy recommendations and military operational matters affect- 
ing more than one mission." 


With respect.to military and related operational 
matters, the committee will coordinate the operations 
and actions of their respective missions and component 
elements within the sphere of their competence and 
authority from Washington. The committee will also act 

-as a clearing house for the exchange of information on 
all military or other operations affecting more than. 
one post ... . The committee will not exercise l 
executive authority over any mission or military command. 


In support of SEACOORD there would be a standing military 
committee, known as SEAMIL, with COMUSMACV or his representative 
as Chairman.3 


Ambassador Taylor's idea was burgeoning into reality in 
Saigon more rapidly than some officials in Washington had 
expected. As the Joint Chiefs of Staff sought to mature their 
views on the proposed terms of reference, the Joint Staff 
advised them that "the problem for the military appears to have 
become one of providing adequate military advice while at the 
same time avoiding the growth of an irregular command line which 
could circumvent the established US military chain of command, 
or which would erode established channels for continuous 
exchange of military information."39 


37. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-826-64 to SecDef, 24 Sep 64, Encl to 
JCS 2339/142-1, 25 Sep 64; (U) lst N/H of JCS 2339/142-1, 5 Oct 
64; same file. 

38. (S) Msg,- Saigon 1080 to State, 10 Oct 64, JMF 9150 
(22 Sep 64) sec 
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39. (TS-GP 3) JCS 2339/142-2, 23 Oct 64, same file. 
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General LeMay had expressed his concern more bluntly. 

He told his JCS colleagues that study of the recent messages 
indicated that "this committee is concerning itself not only 
with political and military coordination but with a wide 
range of military operations and specific details of air 
operations." 


In effect, this committee can shift primary 
4nfluence over military operations in SE Asia, not 
simply RVN, to the US Ambassador in Saigon. Recom- 
mendations on military matters will inevitably be 
handled increasingly in State Department channels 
with the responsible unified commander, and perhaps 
the JCS as well, expressing what must be after-the- 
fact views.40 

— The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided their comments on the 
terms of reference to the Secretary of Defense on 6 November. 
They noted that they viewed Southeast Asia “as a militarily 
Strategic entity." The established unified command system 
and the provisions of CINCPAC's contingency plans reflected 
this view and provided "effective military command arrange- 
ments responsive to present and anticipated situations in 

the area." The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognized the necessity 
for political coordination in Southeast Asia "and for the 
established military structure to provide advice and infor- 
mation. 


They advised the Secretary that Admiral Sharp considered 
that military representation during meetings of SEACOORD was 
essential. He had proposed procedures that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff endorsed and that they had written into the revised terms 
of reference they recommended for adoption. Under the JCS 
revised terms, CINCPAC would be represented at SEACOORD meetings 
as he deemed appropriate, and he could designate additional 
representatives to sit on SEAMIL. COMUSMACV remained the SEAMIL 
Chairman. | 


In their revision the Joint Chiefs of Staff had given 
particular attention to the statement of SEACOORD's objectives. 
They deleted the more direct references to "military" and 
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"military operations" from the Taylor draft, making "poli- 
tical or politico-military" matters the central concern of the 
committee: 


The objectives of SEACOORD are to coordinate policy 
recommendations and political actions including those ~ 
which would have a major effect on military operational 
matters in more than one country. SEACOORD will also 
act aS a clearing house for the exchange of information 

on all political or politico-military operations affect- 
ing more than one- post. .. . recommendations will be 
forwarded through existing political and military 
channels. ; 


The point of greatest concern to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


was stated in their basic memorandum: 
or ee: er _ 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the estab- 
lishing of SEACOORD and the.intent'of the TOR in no way 
change the existing military relationships or the 

“ established chain of command for the conduct of military 
operations. 41 


Even as the Joint Chiefs of Staff were submitting their 
recommendations, SEACOORD-was holding its first formal meet- 
ings in Saigon, with COMUSMACV, CINCPACAF, and CINCPAC's 
J-5 chief in attendance. At the close of the second meeting 
General Westmoreland proposed that SEAMIL be abandoned as a 
formal organization. Ambassador Taylor agreed. COMUSMACV 
reported to General Wheeler on 11 November that the experi- 
ence of the meetings had brought conviction that. no sepa- 
rate military committee was needed. 


SEACOORD_is a political/military organization -de- 
Signed to exchange viewpoints and to insure coordination 
of approved programs. Ad hoc groups can meet as appro- 


-- priate to explore any problem and I visualize an ad moc 


get-together by military respresentetives 


4 8t the missions 
involved prior to most SEACOORD meetings. 


TS-GP 3) JCSM-935-64 to SecDef, 6 Nov 64 (derived 
fh) sec 2, 


42. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 5908 to CJCS, 11 Nov 64, 
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On 9 December Secretary McNamara informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that in view of the satisfactory functioning 
of SEACOORD for approximately two months, he thought_it 
unnecessary to suggest revision of the group's terms of 
reference. But he delivered the following observation: 


I agree with the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
establishment of SEACOORD in no way.changes the existing 
military relationships in the established chain of 
command for the coordination of military operations.43 


The Use of Advisors 


The US advisors, military and civilian, performed the 
ceptfral function that the United States had undertaken in 
South Vietnam. The concept was that the advisors would train 
and assist the Vietnamese, helping them to help themselves. 
As General Westmoreland later wrote: 


Our national policy was and remained based on 
meticulous recognition that the Republic of Vietnam 
was a free and independent sovereign state, with full 
freedom of choice. Therefore, in all of our endeavors, 
both within the military and at embassy level, our role 
was to provide advice and assistance; and our relation- 
ship was that of an ally. We could advise and persuade 
our Vietnamese counterparts, but we could not direct or 
dictate to them. The ultimate decisions remained 
Vietnamese. 


Some resistance from GVN officials to increasing the 
numbers and involvement of US advisors had been encountered 
during the period of the Diem regime. It came as an unwel- 
come surprise to US officials that this attitude did not 
change when a group of officers headed by General Minh over- 
threw Diem in November 1963. In a consultation with Ambas- 
sador Lodge on 10 January 1964, leaders of the Minh govern- 
ment said plainly that they did not want US personnel going 
into Gistricts and villages. General Minh observed that the 


ar 43. (TS-GP 3)-Memo, SecDef to CJCS,. "Politico/Milita 
Coordination in Southeast Asia," 9 Dec 6N, Att to JCS 2339 
142-5, 11 Dec 64, JMF 9150 (22 Sep 64) sec 2. 

44. (FOUO) CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, Report on the War in 
‘Vietnam, Jun 68, p. 116. 
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French, even at their most heavy-handed, had never gone into 
villages or districts. To do so made the United States seem 
more imperialistic than France and played into the hands of 
the Viet Cong. 


General Minh and his colleagues were also unhappy because 
of alleged visits by MAAG and MACV personnel to observe mili- 
tary training among the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao. The Generals 
wanted these sects to produce Vietnamese, not "American-type," 
soldiers. General Don pointed out that the GVN had had a 
somewhat similar difficulty a year earlier when the US 
advisors fed the Montagnards a better ration than the Viet- 
namese Army received. ‘Further, General Minh claimed that the 
CIA was making contacts with the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao. If 
this continued, the CIA would "get the Cao Dais and the 
Hoa Haes away from us. We simply foo govern this country 
if this kind of conduct continues ."45 


The tenor of these remarks caused Some concern in 
Washington, where expansion of the advisory effort was under 
consideration. Ambassador Lodge was informed that his 
superiors had come to believe in "the essentiality of the 
formal, recognized advisory framework down to battalion and’ 
province level, and now to include the subsector [district], . 
where it can be established." Since the presence of US per- 
sonnel gave the best assurance that US materiel was being used 
to full advantage, the Ambassador was requested to continue 
his efforts to introduce more advisors, i at first on 
an experimental basis in a few districts. 


Washington officials were eager to make more effective 
use of civilian advisors as well. Early in January General 
Minh had remarked to Ambassador Lodge that perhaps a joint US- 
GVN “brain trust" might be a good idea. The remark, when 
reported to Washington, was seized upon by the State Depart- 
ment as an opportunity to introduce US advisors into the 
highest echelons of the GVN. President Johnson endorsed 
the concept, and on 11 January the State Department informed 
Ambassador Lodge that "high-level advisors may be essential 


ae Sg, Saigon 1288 to State, 10 Jan 64. 
46. (S) Jt State-Def Msg (State 1072) to Saigon, 17 Jan 
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key to instilling ingredient most sorely lacking in GVN: 
efficiency and urgency of action." The United States was 
prepared to send civilian experts to work side by side 
with the mopy senior GVN officials in the various areas of 
government. 
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no Ambassador Lodge had no enthusiasm for the project. He 
advised the Secretary of State that General Minh had said 
nothing further about the “brain trust" idea and that 
apparently it had been merely a phrase used in conversation 
rather than a serious proposal. “Very much doubt whether GVN 
would like the idea of high-powered Americans on an ‘opposite 
number' basis in adjacent offices to them all through the 
government,” the Ambassador wrote. "Believe this would have 
a ‘colonial! touch which they would have a hard time explain- 
ing away. "48 


After the Minh government was overthrown by General 
Khanh on 30 January, there was a gradual change in the GVN 
attitude toward accepting more US advisors. At first, Ambas- 
sador Lodge reported that the Khanh government, like its pre- 
decessor, would probably resist US attempts to introduce high- 
level advisors into the GVN structure. The outlook began to 
change with the development of the National Pacification Plan 
in April. General Khanh, recognizing the lack of qualified 
Vietnamese administrators and executives, asked for and re- 
ceived several experienced US civilians. They were assigned 
as counterparts to cabinet ministers dealing with finance 
and economics, foreign affairs, civil administration, and 
press relations. l 


Meanwhile, in a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 
on 18 February, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had urged further 
expansion of the advisory effort. They recommended encourag- 
ing General Khanh to accept US advisors at all levels con- 
sidered necessary by COMUSMACV, noting that "this is parti- 
cularly applicable in the critical provinces where the advi- 
sory effort should be expanded and should reach down to the 
subsector level." Also, US civilian advisors should be 
offered for service at all echelons of the GVN, to provide 
civil administration expertise until a corps of vietnamese 
administrators could be trained.50 


State 1055 to Saigon, 11 Jan 64. 
Saigon 1304 to State, 14 Jan 64. 
g€, Saigon 2126 to State, 6 May 64. 
50. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-136-64 to SecDef, 18 Feb 64, Encl to 
JCS 2342/317-2, 14 Feb 64, JMF 9155.3/3100 (5 Feb 64). 
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After further study and JCS recommendations, it was 
decided at the Honolulu Conference in early June to seek 
General Khanh's agreement to an increased US advisory 
effort. The United States wished to place advisors at 
the battalion level throughout the RVNAF and to extend the 
advisory effort to paramilitary forces at the district 
level in eight-~critical provinces. On 25 June General 
Khanh accepted these proposals.ol 


The advisory effort at the province and district level 
was largely concerned with implementation of the pacification 
program. At the time the expansion was approved, there was 
a USOM advisor to each province chief. With extension of the 
effort to the district level, a shortage of US civilians for 
asSignment meant that military officers would have to assume 
-some civil advisory duties. In addition, the number of 
military advisors at the province level was to be increased 
to give greater aid to the province chiefs in the administra- 
tion of both military and civil programs that contributed 
directly to the pacification effort.5 


By November, advisory teams were operating in 75 dis- 
tricts and half of the 239 districts in the critical pro- 
vinces were scheduled to be manned by the end of the year. 
COMUSMACV reported that there had been an excellent response 
to the effort so far. Casualties were light, the advice was 
well received, and USOM-USIS-MACYV_coordination was. 
excellent at the district level. 


US Participation in Combat Operations 


The task of the US military advisor was to counsel, 
assist, and instruct South Vietnamese fighting men, without 
himself engaging the enemy except in self-defense. In 
practice, as in the case of FARM GATE, some US personnel had 
become directly involved in combat operations. For the 
Americans with other units that made contact with the enemy , 
the temptation to take action without going through the 
formality of advising was understandably strong. 


ol. (S) MSg, COMUSMACV MAC JOO 5432 to JCS, 25 Jun 64. 
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On 21 April Senator Everett M. Dirksen and Representative 
Charles A. Halleck accused the Johnson Administration of 
hiding the facts about US involvement in South Vietnam from 
the American people. They said evidence was mounting that the 
United States was actually fighting the war. The two Re- 
publican leaders cited the letters of Captain Edwin G. Shank, 
USAF, written to.his wife and released by her after his death 
in Vietnam on 24 March. Captain Shank had been shot down while 
on a FARM GATE mission.54 


Early in May the Shank letters were published in Life. 
They contained statements that US pilots were Pa S 
the fighting in South Vietnam and that the VNAF personnel 
accompanying them on FARM GATE missions were "airmen basics, 
not student pilots receiving training.55 


At a conference with COMUSMACV in Saigon on 13 May, 
Secretary McNamara stressed the potentially unfavorable impact 
on public support of the US effort in Vietnam of allegations 
such as those contained in the Shank letters. He reaffirmed 
the US policy that fighting in RVN would be done by the 
Vietnamese themselves and said that any exception to this 
policy must be approved by the highest authority. The FARM 
GATE concept had been adopted as a specific exception, 
reluctantly approved with the understanding that it was an 
essential supplement to GVN capabilities and temporary in 
nature. The Secretary of Defense ordered an immediate program 
to train enough VNAF pilots to assure that they would Pen 1 4 
be able to carry on the air war in RVN entirely on their own.5 


After the Secretary's return to Washington, General Taylor 
sent the following message to CINCPAC: E 


Since the initiation of US participation in 
counterinsurgency action in South Vietnam, it has 
been the policy of the US Government that US 
military personnel will not take part in combat. 
This policy is reaffirmed subject to the nn 
exceptions. 


54. NY Times, 22 Apr O4, 

55. Life, & May 64, pp. zip 39. 

56. (TS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC Jol 3849 to CINCPAC, 14 May 
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: The continued use of so-called FARM GATE air- 
craft is authorized subject to the condition that 
they fly bona fide operational training missions. 
against hostile targets to prepare the participating 
VNAF personnel for eventual replacement of US pilots. 


The ultimate objective is elimination of the require- 
ment for FARM GATE aircraft. 


it is recognized that helicopter operations will 
continue to introduce US personnel into combat situ- 
ations. It is emphasized that helicopters are for use 
as transport and their weapons are for the protection 
of vehicles and passengers. Armed helicopters will not 
be used as a substitute for close Support air strikes. 
T> US military personnel assigned as advisors to 
RVNAF units will be exposed to combat conditions one as 
required in the execution of their advisory duties.5/ © 


~ The publicity given to the Shank letters caused an 
inquiry to be launched by the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Armed Services. Hearings 
in executive session were held on 24-26 June, under the chair- 
manship of Senator John C. Stennis. The declared purpose was 
"to obtain firsthand information upon the situation in South 
Vietnam, the purpose and mission of the Air Force units assigned 
there, the contribution being made by the United States ... 
and related matters." After hearing the testimony of eight re- 
turned USAF pilots, the Secretary of the Air Force, and other 
Air Force officials, the Stennis Subcommittee produced a 
classified "Summary Analysis" that caused considerable concern 
within the Department of Defense.58 


With the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense, General 
Wheeler sent a copy to Ambassador Taylor on 17 July, making the 
following comment in his covering letter: 


Other than taking the appropriate corrective action, 
the Chiefs are not sure just how they may be drawn 
into any exchange over the Summary. However, in 
order to prepare ourselves, we have had the Joint 
Staff analyze the summary and isolate those areas and 


: -GP Msg, JCS 6399 to CINCPAC, 20 May 64. 
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issues about which we should be particularly concerned . 
It is possible that some of the operational procedures 
described in the summary may be, or may have been, at 
variance in some respects with established policy; how- 
ever, we hope that sufficient corrective action has been 
taken to bring the procedures back into line with policy 
and that such positive action can be reported.59 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff decided to send a team to 
Saigon to investigate and report on the allegations made by 
the Senate Subcommittee. Individually, the allegations 
raised no issues not already addressed by the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Air Force, or the Secretary of 
the Army in testimony on the same broad subject before Con- 
gressional committees during May and June 1964. Collectively, 
however, the allegations implied high-level mismanagement of 
operations in Leash and deliberate repression or misrepre- 
sentation of facts. 00 


The JCS team submitted its report on 5 August. The 
basic purpose was "to provide the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
the facts and background in order that they would be able to 
address intelligently the allegations of the Stennis Committee, 
in the event they were called upon to do so." The key issues 
and the facts as determined by the JCS team were as follows: 


Allegation #1. The official policy of the Pentagon is 
that U.S. Forces, including the Air Force, are in South 
Vietnam as trainers, instructors, and advisors, only, 
and that they have not been and are not in a combat 
Status, whereas USAF pilots have been engaged in combat 
operations. Further it was the policy to keep such 
information from the American people. 

Answer. In the opinion of U.S. military personnel 
stationed in South Vietnam (SVN) they are and have been 
in "combat operations." . . . COMUSMACV stated ". 

US service personnel are frequently introduced into 
combat situations. For this reason individuals are 
given combat pay and awarded combat decorations." 

With regard to allegations that it was the policy to 
keep information from the American people, the team had 
no basis for determining facts on this subject. 


59. ER Ltr, CJCS to US Amb Saigon, 17 Jul 64, same file. 
60. (TS) DJSM-1203-64 to CJCS, 16 Jul 64, same file. 
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Allegation #2. USAF Air Commando pilots flew actual 
combat missions without assistance from the Vietnamese 
aboard and without giving training or instruction to 
him except in the most general sense of the word. As a 
rule the Vietnamese aboard were basic airmen without any 
prior aviation experience or training. 

Answer. Essentially true until May 1964. Since then all 
Air Commando Squadron combat flights have been training 
missions with a bona fide VNAF pilot trainee on board 
receiving instruction. The USAF pilots in the MAAG still 
fly combat missions while accompanying VNAF on combat 
missions. This is done as part of their assigned tasks 
as instructors and advisors. 


Allegation #3. Visiting high level officials receive 
distorted or incorrect briefings on activities of the 
“USAF Air Commando Squadron. 

Answer. May have been true. However, Ambassador Taylor 
was aSked about the incident referred to in the testi- 
mony. He stated that . . . he was fully briefed on and 
was aware of all aspects of the 34th Tactical Group's 
missions including FARM GATE operations. 


Allegation #4. Rules of Engagement placed substantial 
restrictions upon USAF piitots. They felt the Army 
operated under more flexible rules. 

Answer. The allegation is correct. .. . The missions 
of USAF and U.S. Army armed aircraft are different. The 
USAF mission is one of training VNAF pilots and observers 
while the Army mission is one of supporting ARVN in 

tactical operations. 


Allegation #5. There was a considerable lack of coopera- 
on and coordination between the Air’ Force and the Army 


in the conduct of military operations in South Vietnam. 
Answer. This has been true in the past. Cooperation and 
coordination are now better than they have been in the 
past and are still improving. 


Allegation #10. Comparative . . . USAF-VNAF pilot losses 
indicate that USAF pilots are not as effective as VNAF 
pilots or that USAF pilots are flying the more dangerous 
missions or that the VNAF has a much more superior air- 
craft in the AlH. 

Answer. There is no single or positive answer as to why 
USAF combat ptiot losses exceed those of the VNAF. How- 
ever, three possible reasons are: 


SOLE -~ 


1. USAF pilots flew many missions in T-28 and 

B-26 aircraft which were more vulnerable than the 
armored AlH aircraft. : 

2. USAF pilots flew the majority of their missions 
in the Delta region where aircraft damage has been 
11 times greater than for other areas of SVN. 

3. VNAF pilots do not press the attacks as aggres- 
sively as USAF pilots. This is the opinion of the 
U.S. advisors at the regimental and battalion levels. 


irierations 6-9, omitted above, had to do with the types of US 
equipment used in RVN and with the mission of one VNAF squad- 
ron. 


CINCPAC, COMUSMACV, and the Joint Staff had also submitted 
cogments on the allegations, all in Substantial accord with the 
findings of the JCS investigating team. The available records 
contain no indication that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had occa- 
Sion to reply to the issues raised in the Sternis Subcommittee 's 
"Summary Analysis," which did not become public. 


At the end of October Ambassador Taylor reported that he 
had just discovered another instance of US pilots engaging in 
combat operations. In this case the personnel were members 
of the USAF advisory group assigned to VNAF squadrons, not 
FARM GATE pilots. 


I find that since late 1961 USAF advisors have been 
flying single-seater VNAF aircraft on tactical missions, 
and delivering ordnance in combat under the same condi- 
tions as the VNAF pilots of their units they advise. The 
only restriction is that the US pilot never attacks a 
target before it has been attacked by a VNAF pilot. 


While I have known that these advisors fly with 
their squadrons to monitor operational tactics and 
performance, I did not know until now (nor did General 
Westmoreland) that as a routine matter they carry and 
expend ordnance in the same manner as their VNAF comrades. 
If this situation has been understood by others, it has 
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never come out in the many discussions of related subjects 
which I have attended in the JCS and elsewhere. AS a 
result, I have inadvertently made some incorrect statements 
in Congressional hearings on the subject of use of US 
personnel in combat. 


Warning that under current conditions, some US personnel were 
likely to be involved in any VNAF strike mission, Ambassador 
Taylor recommended a quiet JCS review of the matter "to decide 
what, if anything, should be done at this juncture."03 


A message from CINCPAC followed, in which Admiral Sharp 
said that some members of his staff had been aware that the 
USAF advisors were flying combat missions but that the matter 
had not come to his attention since assuming command. To 
General Wheeler he recommended that no directive stopping the 
practice be issued. . 


These advisors cannot be very effective unless they 
fly with their squadrons and participate with them in the 
“ combat missions. They will be particularly ineffective 
if after three years they suddenly are grounded... à 
To do so at this point would surely cause some publicit 
and also would not be understood by the Vietnamese. 


CINCPAC pointed out that US helicopter crews and ground force 
advisors were participating in combat a every day. 
COMUSMACV fully concurred in his views. : 


The available records contain no evidence that any restric- 
tions were placed on the’ role of USAF advisors in South Vietnam 
at this time. Later, with the changes in US policy regardin 
the employment of US pilots and aircraft that occurred in 1965, 
the cited practices were no longer nonconforming. 


Development of Facilties 


The US construction policy in effect at the beginning of 
1964 had been devised in the light of the expectation that US 
involvement in South Vietnam was temporary and would be re- | 
duced within the foreseeable future. The policy looked mainly 


63. (S) Msg, US Amb Saigon JPS 389 to SecState, SecDef, 
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to the maintenance, repair, and rehabilitation of existing 
facilities. Any new construction was tailored to minimum 
requirements for the safety, health, and welfare of US 
personnel. 


At midyear, however, broad new construction require- 
ments developed when the decision was made to expand the US 
military advisory effort. Requirements also increased for 
construction in support of US contingency plans and operations. 
By September new programs had been developed and approved. So 
far the funds for base construction in South Vietnam had for 
the most part been charged to MAP, following a concept of 
"joint use" bases, sponsored by the host nation and havin 
possible US contingency application. In the Autumn of 1964 
the Department of Defense decided that future construction to 
support US forces would be Service funded. 

ow wee aS << 


On returning from a trip to Southeast Asia in April, the 
Secretary of State had proposed maintaining a permanent US 
naval presence in South Vietnam. 


There would be substantial psychological benefits 
to South Vietnam and a useful Signal to Hanoi in 
maintaining a US naval presence at Tourane or Camranh 
Bay until pacification of South Vietnam is assured. 
This need not involve elaborate shore installations. A 
carrier task force, with visible training flights over 
Vietnam would underline our seriousness of purpose and 
make it clear that we do not intend to be pushed out of 
Southeast Asia. Such a presenge could also have a 
stabilizing influence on Laos. 


After consulting CINCPAC, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
commented on Secretary Rusk's proposal on 25 April. They agreed 
that more US Navy ships and planes should be seen in the western 
part of the South China Sea. This naval presence need not be 
limited to specific areas of Vietnam and need not be continuous, 
they advised the Secretary of Defense. They recommended that 
units of the Seventh Fleet "show the flag" along the entire 
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coast periodically and that increased numbers of small ships 
visit RVN ports. The Joint Chiefs of Staff opposed station- 
ing a carrier task group (CTG) in a particular location, how- 
ever, since this would restrict its mobility and place it in 
danger from mines. They proposed instead that a CTG be moved 
into waters near Vietnam and conduct air operations, including 
training flights over land areas. They also suggested that 

US amphibious training exercises conducted in RVN shore areas 


and C SCUATIER might strengthen the signal of US determination 
to Hanoi.OT 


Ambassador Lodge, in commenting on the JCS proposal, 
suggested that a better alternative might be to establish a 
skeletonized naval installation at Cam Ranh Bay, which could 
also serve as a US beachhead in case of emergency. The base 

~ would establish a US presence "in a way which is defensible 
without depending on Viet-Nam and without political compli- 
cations or involvement of dependents." Other advantages cited 
by the Ambassador were that very little construction would be 
needed and the_base could be used as a counter in any diplomatic 
negotiations. 


CINCPAC agreed. He now told the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
he believed the CTG movement should be deferred indefinitely, - 
until a situation arose in which the deployment would have 
immediate psychological or combat significance. "I believe 
that there is merit in Ambassador Lodge's idea of establishing 
a USN base at Cam Ranh Bay and recommend that steps be taken 
looking to the future to ensure unrestricted operational use 
of Cam Ranh Bay and to obtain base rights involving the adjacent 
land area." Admiral Felt proposed that CINCPACFLT be directed 
to conduct a survey of the bay and its environs to determine 
its possibilities .69 


On 8 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that a survey be made immediately with a 
view to establishing a naval facility at Cam Ranh Bay on an 
austere basis. Concurrently, they said, the extent of the base 
rights required should be determined and US naval forces should 
begin using the bay as an operational anchorage aS soon as 


: Msg, JC 66 to CINCPAC, 22 Apr 64; (TS) Msg, 
CINCPAC to JCS, 222333Z Apr 64; (TS-GP 1) JCSM-356-64 to SecDef, 
Ry en 64 (derived from JCS 2343/363)! JMF 9155.3/3100 (20 Apr 

(A) 
68. 75) Msg, Saigon 2101 to State, 2 May 64, JMF 9155.3/ 
3100 se May 64) sec l. 
9. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 052336Z May 64, same file. 
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CC a 
feasible. Establishment of the base would demonstrate to 
leaders in both North and South Vietnam the US commitment 
to continuing involvement in the struggle. The base would 
provide support for naval operations along the Vietnamese 
coast and would offer a site for amphibious training and sea- 


plane operations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that 


establishment of the base would involve a further direct US 
military confrontation with the Viet Cong, that adequate 
security would have to be provided; and that some shore 
installations would have to be constructed. On 9 May the 
Secretary of Defense approved a survey of the Cam Ranh Bay 
site, and CINCPAC was directed to undertake it.TO 


The survey forwarded to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
1 November indicated that the Cam Ranh Bay area was suitable 
for use as a fleet anchorage and amphibious training area 
wik relatively good security. It was also suitable for 
establishing an austere facility ashore with good growth 
potential. As there was no current operational need for a 
naval shore facility, CINCPAC recommended in December that 
further action be held in abeyance until requirements for a 
US presence in the area were established. In the meantime, 
the United States had obtained clearance from the GVN in 
November to use Cam Ranh Bay and Da Nang harbor for USN 
seadrome operations./1l = 


As more US personnel and equipment arrived in Vietnam 
the need for expanded facilities became more acute. In 
November CINCPAC sought approval to build two airfield instal- 
lations, one a new jet-capable field at Chu Lai, the other 
a second runway at Da Nang. The main justification was that 
planned deployments under CINCPAC OPLANS could not be 
accommodated by existing facilities, given their increased 
utilization by forces already in South Vietnam. The Secretary 
of Defense approved the construction in December. These were 
the first major US installations programmed for support of US 
units not directly associated with an advisory or military 


assistance mission./e 


In July COMUSMACV had called attention to the lack of 
adequate hospital facilities in Saigon. After approval in 


70. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-399-64 to SecDef, 8 May 64 (derived 
from JCS 2343/368-1); Msg, JCS 6242 to CINCPAC, 9 May 644; -same 
file, sec l. 

71. (TS-GP 3) JCS 2343/368-2, 13 Jan 65; (TS-GP 4) Msg, 
CINCPAC to JCS, 080257Z Dec 64; same file, Sec 2. 
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Washington, he requested from the GVN an area near Tan Son 
Nhut Air Base for construction of a new hospital. Both 
authority to begin construction and GVN consent had been 
received by November, but the hospital would not be ready 

for approximately ten months. At year's end interim measures 
were being considered, including the Ambassador's suggestion 
of using a hospital ship. T3 l 


Base Protection 


The adequacy of the protection for US personnel, equip- 
ment, and installations received continuous attention from US 
officials. Concern for the security of the Saigon area, where 
there were many US dependents, had prompted CINCPAC on 1 April 
to request the deployment of a second Army MP company to South 
Vietnam. ie Secretary of Defense approved the request on 
27 April.7 


- As the year progressed, with mounting evidence of Viet 
Cong strength and aggressiveness, the safety of US personnel 
and installations outside the capital became a matter of equal 
concern. After the deployment of more US aircraft to RVN in 
August in consequence of the Tonkin Gulf incidents, General | 
Westmoreland voiced his apprehension regarding the security of 
the air bases where the planes were stationed, principally Tan 
Son Nhut and Bien Hoa near Saigon, and Da Nang. He described 
the bases as “loaded with U.S. aircraft and none .. . defended 
to our satisfaction." They were tempting targets for the Viet 
Cong, particularly vulnerable to night attack with mortar or 
rifle fire. COMUSMACV asked that certain US troop units be 
placed "on call" to defend the airfields if they were attacked 
by a force the RVNAF could not handle.7/5 


On 29 August CINCPAC added his recommencation that the 
United States prepare to furnish troops to protect installations 
in South Vietnam, mainly because of the GVN's instability and 
possible future inability to do the job. After reviewing the 
situation and receiving the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC on 1l September that 
they expected the additional aircraft that were crowding the 
air bases would be withdrawn. With reference to COMUSMACV's 
request for "on call" units, they believed the existing system 


~ 3. (TS-GP 3) DJSM-1861-64 to CJCS, 28 Nov 64, OCJCS File 
O91 Southeast ASia Jul 64 - Jun 65. 
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of DEFCONS and alerts made possible adequate readiness 
conditions without committing forces beforehand. Admiral 
Sharp was informed that "now is not the time to take the 
actions requested." Before any of his OPLANs were put into 
effect, however, CINCPAC's views and recommendations regarding 
"prudent deployment" of more forces would be carefully 
considered.7 | - 


Assuming that the RVNAF carried out its commitment to 
guarantee the security of US forces stationed on the air bases, 
the measures then in effect appeared adequate to meet the 
potential threat. In August COMUSMACV had arranged for special 
provisions at the three main bases. Combined defense plans 
were prepared, and both US and RVNAF units on the bases were’ 
given tasks in support of the plans. Three RVNAF airborne 
battalions: were assigned, one to each of the big air bases. | 
Two USA infantry officers were assigned to the staff of the 
USAF commanders at Bien Hoa and Tan Son Nhut to act as advisors 
and assist in planning ground defense.7// 


These measures were insufficient, however, to prevent the 
highly successful Viet Cong mortar attack on the Bien Hoa air 
base in the early minutes of 1 November. General Westmoreland 
explained that while the provisions made had increased the 
effectiveness of the defenses against direct ground attack, 
they had "done little to protect against mortar attack such 
as that experienced." There were hundreds of sites in wooded 
areas and hamlets within mortar range of the bases that the 
Viet Cong could reach without being detected, so long as the 
local inhabitants were afraid to report them. COMUSMACV was 
continuing the effort to improve the base defenses, but he said 
there was no assurance that similar VC attacks would ‘not take 
place at other critical facilities, which were equally vulnerable 
and glutted with aircraft.7 


In the Washington consultations immediately following the 
Bien Hoa attack, consideration was given to deploying a Marine 
special landing force to Da Nang and two Army or Marine 
battalions to the Saigon area to provide local security. Both 
Ambassador Taylor and General Westmoreland opposed these measures, 


TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 8230 to CINCPAC, l Sep 64. (TS-NOFORN- 
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however, with the latter commenting, "We hesitate at this 

juncture to admit by such action that the host government 

cannot defend bases used by us and to take the big step in 
oe ee organized U. S. ground units in combat with the 
V. C. — 


With regard to air base security, General Westmoreland 
Soon reported that aircraft were being dispersed and, where 
practicable, would be revetted. The alert posture of US air 
units had been raised and US guards on airfields reinforced. 
He was urging further measures on the GVN, including the 
stationing of more security troops at major installations, 
intensified partolling, and control of population movements 
anaund airfield perimeters.50O 


On 25 November CINCPAC endorsed a COMUSMACV request for 
502 US military personnel (57 Army, 292 Air Force, 153 Marines) 
to enhance the internal security of US airfields in South 
Vietnam. The personnel included Air Police, Army MPs,- and 
Marines to augment a reinforced rifle company at Da Nang. 
The Army and Marine forces were ordered to RVN on 2 December 
from CINCPAC's own resources. Shipment of the Air Police 
from the CONUS still awaited Secretary McNamara's approval.8&1l 


somewhat earlier both Ambassador Taylor and General 
Westmoreland had indicated that after careful consideration 
of using US combat troops for outer perimeter and area 
security around the bases, they had rejected the idea. They 
noted that it would require at least one battalion at each 
airfield and that the presence of US troops could cause the 
GVN to lose interest in the defense of the installations, 
despite their joint use by the RVNAF, and relax its performance 
of the security mission. Further, they believed that US troops 
would not be effective in inhabited areas because of lack of 
Language capability and the absence of authority to search 
private dwellings.82 


When the Chief of Staff, Army, visited South Vietnam in 
early December he discussed the security of air bases and other 


. (TS-GP Msg, JCS 1451 to CINCPAC, 1 Nov 64; (TS-GP 2) 

Msg, COMUSMACV MAC JOO 12962 to CJCS, 2 Nov 64, JCS IN 10617; 
OCJCS File, "Bien Hoa Incident." | 
80. ita 3) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC J3 2413365 to JCS, 6 Nov 64, 
81. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 252110Z Nov 64; (S-GP 3) 


Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 271150Z Nov 64; (S-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC.. 
to JCS, 012025Z Dec 64, | 
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important installations with General Westmoreland. COMUSMACV 
reiterated his view that it was not possible to establish 
Safeguards that would provide a complete guarantee against 
damage to any particular base. He was continuing his efforts 
to improve coordination between the base commanders, responsi- 
ble for internal security, and the province chiefs who were 
responsible for external security. General Westmoreland 

had also directed a study to be- made of the possibility of 
using ground surveillance and countermortar radar to improve 
the defenses of critical installations.83 


During JCS consideration of the problem in December, 
General LeMay pointed out that the 502 personnel recently 
requested could enhance internal security, but "this proposed 
increase will have little effect unless there is adequate 
RVNAF perimeter and airfield area defense." He proposed that 
CINCPAC be asked for a current assessment of the RVNAF capability 
to provide reasonable security for US forces from Viet Cong 
attack. General LeMay said that if the information reported 
led to a judgment that "the RVNAF is not now accomplishing this 
task to the satisfaction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, then 

-U.S. combat troops should be deployed to-South Vietnam to assume 
this responsibility." On 23 December the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
requested such a report from Admiral Sharp. 84 


Third Country Assistance 


Secretary of State Rusk returned to Washington in April 
1964 after visiting South Vietnam and participating in the 
meeting of the Council of Ministers of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) in Manila. The SEATO meeting had been 
particularly successful from the viewpoint of the United States. 
It had ended with a communique in which the Foreign Ministers 
of seven nations joined in expressing "grave concern about 
continuing Communist aggression against the Republic of Vietnam.' 
They declared that defeat of this aggression was "essential" to 
the security of Southeast Asia.85 | 


Secretary Rusk returned with a list of measures to improve 
the counterinsurgency effort in South Vietnam for recommendation 


83. (TS-GP 4) Memo, CSA to CJCS, "Trip Report, Vietnam, 
8-12 December 1964," 21 Dec 64, OCICS File 091 Vietnam Nov-Dec 64. 
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to the President. The first item, a proposal to seek more 
assistance from other countries, undoubtedly reflected the 
encouragement he had received at Manila. 


It is important to engage more "flags" in South 
Viet-Nam, both on political and practical grounds. There 
is reason to believe that more help could be obtained 
from Australia, New Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, and 
the United Kingdom. An effort should also be made to 
increase aid from such non-SEATO countries as Japan, 

West Germany, Nationalist China and others. Assistance 
of all types should be welcomed; military unis and 
personnel, economic, technical and cultural. 

or tree ae: l A : 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided their views to the 

Secretary of Defense in a memorandum on 25 April. They con- 


curred generally with the recommendation, although noting 


that "direct participation by SEATO or other third country 
combat units’ in military counterinsurgency operations in 
South Vietnam is not considered practical or desirable under 
present circumstances.” 


On the other hand, advisory personnel, supplies, 
and equipment provided by SEATO and other nations could 
make significant contributions to the over-all advisory 
effort while at the same time lending an international 
character to our involvement... . . The numbers of 
personnel contributed by any one nation should be 
limited, and the organizational arrangements for their 
employment should be calculated to ensure that US 
control of the total advisory effort is not jeopardized, 
and confusion is not introduced as a result of differ- 
ing military doctrines. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that engineer, medical, and 
transportation units, in particular, could be employed 
effectively in a civic action role. 


The concept of third country support was not a new one. 
The United Kingdom, France, Japan, and West Germany had been 
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providing commodity aid and technical assistance for some 
time. Australia had deployed a 32-man army training team to 
South Vietnam in 1962 and had integrated it with the US 
advisory effort. In early 1964, Chinese Nationalist forces 
were giving covert support to OPLAN 34A operat fons and to 
Father Hoa's pacification program in Hai Yen. | 


President Johnson mentioned the matter briefly at his 
press conference on 23 April, expressing the hope that "we 
would see some other flags in there" in a united attempt to 
halt the spread of communism. The President's remarks hardly 
indicated the scope of the campaign being launched by the 
United States to obtain more third country assistance. The 
State Departmént instructed all US Embassies on the matter 
on 1 May. Meanwhile the GVN had been asked to prepare a 
"shopping list" indicating the types of assistance needed in 
South Vietnam. The Department of State circulated a summary 
of the shopping list to 27 US Embassies for action early in 
July, while with US encouragement the GVN appealed to a still 
larger number of nations for assistance .89 


One of the first to reply was the Government of the 
Republic of Korea, which offered to send combat units to 
South Vietnam. The offer was declined with appreciation, 
it being pointed out that the United States itself had not 
been asked by the GVN to introduce ground combat forces. 
The difficulties of employing foreign troops were apparent ; 
even the GVN forces had little success in Gistinguishing 
the Viet Cong from the local population. The Republic of 
Korea soon dispatched a mobile surgical hospital and ten 
karate instructors.90 


On 20 July, New Zealand deployed a military engineer 
team and a surgical team for assignment to civic action 
projects in South Vietnam. The following month Australia 
increased its support by sending a Getachment of six trans- 
port aircraft and 74 personnel, while the Philippine Govern- 
ment contributed 34 personnel, consisting of two medical 
teams and a number of civic action and psychological warfare 
specialists. Thailand had given 10,000 galvanized iron 
sheets and 100 tons of cement. l f 
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In connection with the continuing US encouragement of 
third country assistance, officials in Washington systema- 
tized the criteria for funding the effort in early October. 
The United States would urge each nation to bear as much 
of the cost of its contribution as possible but would not 
insist on this so firmly as to cause the donor to withdraw 
the offer. When it was clearly impossible for the nation to 
pay for its contribution, all costs related to MAP-supported 
end-items owned by that country would be charged to its 
MAP account. If the end-item was of a type that would be 
expended in South Vietnam or would remain there, its cost 
would be charged to the RVN MAP. Where aid in more general 
types of commodities was involved, “commercial consumables" 
not paid for by the donor would be charged to the GVN budget, 
if possible. Should their cost exceed the GVN funds avail- 
able,-‘the United States would work out some other arrangement 
for paying for them. 92 


On 3 October the Joint Chiefs of Staff supplied higher 
authorities with a list of types of contributions the Philip- 
pine Government might make, for use during a visit of Presi- 
dent Macapagal to Washington. It included a special forces 
company, engineer and medical units, and technicians in the 
Signal, ordnance, transportation, and maintenance fields. 
During subSequent consultations at the military level: in 
Manila in November, with COMUSMACV representatives partici- 
pating, a plan evolved for an 1800-man tri-service task force, 
which would include Philippine security troops for protection 
of the engineer, medical, and other units the force contained. 
The Philippine Government OPP ETEO ín earnest in considering 
a contribution of this size.93 


One of the decisions made by President Johnson on 
1 December was to mount a wider and more intensive effort to 
obtain commitments from other Free World nations. [In 
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advising GVN leaders of the US program, Ambassador Taylor 
said that the United States had no desire to internationalize 
the war along the lines of the Korean conflict, but it did 
want to make Free World support "concretely evident” in South 
Vietnam. In support of this endeavor the US funding policies 
were revised. .The United States was now prepared to pay all 
costs incurred py other countries in.providing units to 

South Vietnam.’ : 


At a Washington meeting of senior officials on le 
December to consider means of implementing the President's 
decisions, State Department representatives presented the 
following tabulation of third country assistance that had 
been made available to South Vietnam to date; 


Comntry. ~- ag Nature of Aid Persons in RVN 
Australia Combat advisors, aircraft and 167 
. ‘crews, medical aid, technical 
- aid, civic action aid, radio 
station 
New Zealand Army engineers, surgical team, 32 
educational aid = 
Philippines Medical aid, pSywar assistance 34 
Korea Mobile Army Surgical Hospital, 140 
karate instructors 
Thailand Aircraft crews, jet training, ae 
cement and roofing 
Ue K: Police aid, professor, educational T 
and technical equipment 
Canada Medical aid, scholarships, wheat l 
China _ Agricultural aid, psywar assistance, 85 


electric power aid 


OF. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1763 to State, 9 Dec 64, JCS IN 
48778. The President's decisions of 1 Dec 64 are treated in 
Ch. 14. (S—NOFORN-GP 3) Msg, JCS 2010 to USCIYCSO et al., 
15 Dec 64; (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 150134Z Dec 
64, JCS IN 55452. 
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Germany Professors, technical experts, 12 
credits 

Iran 1,000 tons of petroleum products O 

Italy l Surgical team 9 

Japan Electric power aid, medical aid 80 

Malaysia Counterinsurgency training (outside O 


Vietnam) and equipment 


Switzerland Microscopes 


O 
Total s84 


(France maintains 482 persons in Viet-Nam, primarily engaged 
in medical and educational activity.) 


Additional assistance in immediate prospect included 
medical aid from Spain, Tunisia, and Turkey, and medical 
Supplies, surgical equipment, or pharmaceuticals from Austria, 
Brazil, Denmark, and Israel. More significant contributions 
might be obtained, with proper effort, from Australia, New 
zealand, Thailand, Nationalist. China, the Philippines, and 3 
the Republic of Korea. The expectation of receiving the 
1800-man Philippine task force continued, although the 
project had been slowed by domestic political considerations, 
including the necessity of obtaining legislative sanction for 
an expeditionary force (in fact, the Philippine contribution 
was not to reach these proportions until 1966). 


Japan had already provided approximately $1,500,000 in 
medical and commodity assistance and had completed a large 
hydroelectric power project in South Vietnam. Japan could be 
expected to continue economic assistance but would not con- 
tribute military units. In South America diplomatic ap- 
proaches were being made in an effort to obtain politically 
significant but essentially token assistance. "The best bets 
in Latin America are Brazil and Argentina," the State 
Department paper read. . 


The Government of the United Kingdom regarded its 
position as Co-Chairman of the 1954 Geneva Conference as pre- 
cluding any extensive engagement in military activities in 
South Vietnam; besides, British forces were already committed 


in defense of Malaysia. Canada and India cited their membership 


Takas EGR 
in the International Control Commission as reason or excuse 
for avoiding any commitment of personnel, but the Canadian 


contribution of commodities nearly matched that of Japan 
in dollar value. 


On 18 December the State Department suggested to the 
Embassy in Saigon that a combined US-GVN-Third Country 
organization be established to "provide policy and coordi- 
nate varied activities of participating nations." Once 
general policies had been defined, day-to-day coordination 
of military operations and support activities would be charged 
to COMUSMACV. Nonmilitary contributions would Be the respon- 
sibility of USOM or other appropriate agencies.9 


A US agency, which might later serve as the US element 
of a combined organization, was established four days later. 
It waS soon titled the Free World Military Assistance Office. 
Ambassador Taylor had concluded that "Third Country Aid" 
should be discarded in favor of "Free World Assistance." The 
latter term suggested that the other participating countries 
were on the same plane as the United States; the former im- 
plied a lesser status.97 


95. (S) Memo, Dept of State to Pres, "Third Country 
Assistance to Viet-Nam," 11 Dec 64, Ann B to JCS 2339/164, 


12 Dec 64, JMF 9150 (12 Dec 64). 
96. (S) Msg, State 1304 to Saigon, 18 Dec 64, JCS IN 
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97. (S) Msg, Saigon 1854 to State, 18 Dec 64. (TS- 
NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1965, p. 71. 
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Chapter 17 


THE US COMMITMENT GROWS 


As 1965 began, it appeared that the US policy of 
furnishing only military equipment and counsel to nations 
threatened by the communists had failed in Vietnam as it 
had failed in Korea. The United States now faced squarely 
the choice of either entering more directly and at increased 
risk and cost into the war in Vietnam or, by inaction, of 
allowing the communists to prevail. In view of the growing 
support being furnished the- insurgents by NVN, and the 
critical governmental weakness and waning military fortunes 
of the RVN, the necessity for a decision while choice was 
Still possible grew more urgent each day. In the first 
months of the new year, the President, moved as much by 
events as by the various arguments of his several advisors, 
ordered stronger, more direct military, economic and politi- 
cal actions in Vietnam. Like the year 1962, in which Presi- 
dent Kennedy had greatly increased US support of the RVN, 
1965 was to mark a definite turning in the national policy 
toward Vietnam. 


S gns of an Enemy Victory 


At no time had the VC seemed so close to a decisive 
military victory over the RVN as in early 1965. The weakened 
and dispirited forces of the RVN were no match for the insur- 
gents. In major battles, in patrol skirmishes, and in 
ambushes throughout the country the ARVN and its paramilitary 
cousins, the RF and the PF, consistently suffered costly and 
discouraging defeat at the hands of their highly motivated, 
more skillful enemy. 


The VC made good use of their superiority, taking the 
initiative nearly everywhere in the RVN and closing LOCs 
almost at will. No longer were they restricting themselves 
to hit-and-run tactics. And there was good reason to believe 
that they might be shifting to a strategy of committing 
larger units against the ARVN in pitched battles. In early 
January, for example, in a fierce and protracted encounter 
around Binh Gia, forty miles southeast of Saigon, the VC 
inflicted heavy losses on the ARVN. US military intelligence 
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experts believed that this battle might mark a turning point 
toward a more intense phase of the.war. 


As to VC strength, US intelligence authorities believed 
that the communists were now employing about 30,000 regular 
VC troops and from 60 to 80 thousand part-time guerrillas in 
RVN--an increase of from 8 to 10,000 regulars during 1964. 
This rise was considered remarkable in view of the high number 
of casualties, estimated at 21,000, that the VC had sustained. 
US experts judged that only a well-established, efficient 
military-political organization could sustain such. losses and 
still be able to function with greater effectiveness than ever. 
The fact that the vC had professional command, logistics, 
communications, and personnel systems to support their special- 
ized military tactics seemed to confirm that the VC were being 
directed from Hanoi. Captured documents, interrogation 
reports, and other sources of information showed that the 
broad guidance on policy, strategy, and doctrine flowed from 
the top governmental levels in Hanoi. The organization for 
insurgency which had, the United States believed, been plan- 
ned in Hanoi was well suited both militarily and politically 
to its task. 


Regular VC forces (main force units that had been identi- 
fied in the RVN) comprised 5 regiments, 47 battalions, and 135 
companies. Early in 1965, strong concentrations of these 
units were located in Quang Tin and Quang Ngai provinces in 
the northern I Corps Tactical Zone (CTZ). Regular VC units 
were thinly scattered throughout the central area in the II 
CTZ but again were heavily distributed in the III and IV CTZs 
north and south of Saigon. The irregular local guerrillas 
were most dense in this same southern area of the RVN.© 


As of 1 January, COMUSMACV had no definite proof that 
any organized units of the NVA had entered the RVN, although 
such entry was suspected. It was believed, however, that 
nearly half of those infiltrated during 1964 were native to 
NUN. COMUSMACV estimated that 37,449 persons had entered 
from NVN to join VC units during the period 1959 to the end 
of 1964. He could confirm, on the basis of POW interrogations, 


— I. EERROFGRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History 1965, 
p. 109. 
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only 19,678 of these infiltrators, however. One report inci- 
cated that approximately 7;500 had infiltrated during 1964.3 


As a yardstick of their success at the beginning of 1965, 
the VC controlled almost one quarter of the rural population 
and more than half of the countryside of the RVN. Throughout 
virtually all the nation, the VC were intensifying their 
tactics of terror against the'people. Citizens who favored 
the GVN were terrified into silence and compliance or elimi-. 
nated, while those who were uncommitted cooperated with the 
vc out of sheer fright. The security situation in the larger. 
urban areas was less serious, but there were definite signs 
that the VC had moved into such cities as Saigon and Da Nang 
and could, when they chose, create a much more Serious security 
problem in those thickly populated areas. 


Strategically, it appeared at the beginning of 1965 that 
the VC meant to cut off the northern portion of the RVN by 
Griving.from.the mountains to the sea in the northern part 
of the II CTZ, sending their main force units from their base 
camps in Laos and Cambodia across the central highlands to 
the populous coastal provinces on the South China Sea. 


The Republic of Vietnam 


The plight of the RVN was discouraging from nearly every 
view. Pacification, on which a succession of GVN and US 
officials had pinned high hopes, had come to a virtual stand- 
still by 1965. Unable to respond effectively to the VC- 
initiatives, the RVNAF had been forced into an increasingly 
Gefensive role. And it was clearly evident that without a 
great deal more outside assistance the RVNAF and, consequently, 
the RVN was going down to defeat. 


Statistically at least, the RVN surpassed the VC in 
armed strength. In January 1965, the RVN had 245,000 men in 
its regular forces, 99,000 in the RF, 165,000 in the PF, and 
31,500 National Police. The regular forces included a 
220,000 ARVN and a 7,000-man marine corps generally employed 
as a reserve force. It also had an 8,000-man navy (VNN) and 
11,000-man air force (VNAF). Neither of these latter forces 
was considered particularly effective by US military authori- 
ties. Because the enemy could strike at places and times of 
his own choosing under conditions completely favorable to him 


3, Spero) DIA IB, 25 Feb 65, p. S-3. 
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and because the forces of the RVN had to be spread throughout 
the country, the numerical superiority of these forces gave 
them no real advantage. Adding to the problem was the extreme 
difficulty of shifting troops and supplies from one area of : 
the RVN to another, particularly with the enemy controlling 
many of the main LOCs. As the tempo of VC attacks rose, the 
ARVN was being struck hard in widely separated district 
capitals, their garrisons of regular forces and regional 
militia being defeated in rapid succession. In the rural 
areas, ARVN columns and the PF were being destroyed in 
numerous ambushes. VC night assaults visited havoc on 
scattered hamlets and outposts. 


US statistical reports forecast the scope of the impend- 
ing military defeat. In the first month of the new year, the 
RVNAF suffered 3,313 killed and wounded. While casualty 
figures might be dismissed as an indication of a brave defense 
by outnumbered forces, a more ominous picture emerged when 
these figures were read in conjunction with desertion and 
weapon losses figures. COMUSMACV reported that in January, 
7,000 men had deserted the RVNAF, about the same monthly rate 
as prevailed in 1964, In the following months this figure 
would soar to over 11,000 per month. In the first two months 
of 1965, weapons losses averaged approximately 2,000 units 
per month. 


Political Turmoil Continues 


This somber story of military failure was occurring against 
a background of growing political chaos in the RVN. Sapped by 
uprisings and coups since late 1963, the GVN had, by. 1965, 
become a jumble of mutually antagonistic factions, religious, 
political, and military--all maneuvering for control. Govern- 
ment ministries and provincial leaders operated with little 
direction or support from the central government, and this 
near-paralysis in government seriously crippled the war effort. 
Lacking confidence in the ability of the GVN to govern or to 
prosecute the war, important elements of the population, 
especially within the large and influential Buddhist community, 
had become increasingly permeated with antiwar, antigovernment, 
and anti-US sentiment. 


"Ty, *GRENUFGRE-GP 1) DIA, SIS-267-65, Jul 65.. 
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The immediate problem, the growing rift between the new 
Huong government and the Generals, seemed capable of solution. 
Ambassador Taylor, renewing the efforts he had begun in 
December to bring about a reconciliation between civilian and 
military leaders, urged the principals in both factions to 
negotiate. He succeeded to the extent that on 5 January the 
Generals and the GVN agreed that Chief of State Suu and Prime 
Minister Huong would make a public statement that the military 
had returned full power to the civil government and that the 
government intended to hold early elections for a national 
assembly. Simultaneously, the Generals, headed by Khanh, 
would announce their support for the Huong government and its 
election plan and would release the persons arrested on 20 
December. In addition to these provisions, the communique, 
finally issued jointly on 9 January, vesyed all legislative 
power temporarily in the Chief of State. 


Ambassador Taylor doubted that the agreement would last 
long. Washington, too, had doubts about the effectiveness of 
the agreement and instructed Taylor to avoid to the extent 
possible any action that would commit the United States to 
either the civilian government or to Khanh. For his part, 
Taylor worked for the integration of the military into the 
government. This, he hoped, would give them a sense of parti- 
cipation, but not actual control, of the administration. At 
the same time he tried to make clear the US position regarding 
the need for political stability so that the various power 
groups which might be planning "adventures" would know in 
advance that the United States would not support them.7 


As the result of behind-the-scenes negotiations, Prime 
Minister Huong and the Generals reached a solution on the 
participation of the military in the government which 


. appeared to meet US specifications. On 18 January, Huong 


reshuffled his cabinet, appointing four generals to the 
formerly all-civilian body: Nguyen Van Thieu, Commander of 
IV Corps, became Second Deputy Prime Minister; Tran Van Minh 
(Little Minh), Chief of Staff of the RVNAF, became Armed 
Forces Minister of Youth, Sports, and Civil Defense, another 
new post; and Linh Quang Vien, Director of the Military 


0. [SJ Msgs, Saigon 2079, 2080, 2099 to State, 0605322, 
071155Z and 0910502 Jan 65, JCS IN 73113, 74666, and 76658. 

7. £8) Msgs, Saigon 2133 and 2166 to State, 121150Z and 
160823Z Jan 65, JCS IN 7&849 and 83669. 
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Security Service, was appointed Minister of Information and 
Psychological Warfare. Huong also Blemteseds tse ministers 
who were objectionable to the Buddhists. 


Bringing the military into the government gave some 
promise of a more stable GVN, capable of prosecuting the war 
more effectively. Unfortunately, the settlement between the 
civilian government and the military did not eliminate the 
longstanding Buddhist unrest. The Buddhist leadership had 
remained quiet during the political crisis, but. their 
objectives remained unchanged. They deeply resented Huong's 
decree of 8 December 1964 creating a General Buddhist 
Association and wanted him replaced. Tri Quang and the other 
leaders also attacked Huong for showing weakness vis-a-vis 
the generals.9 m 


On 19 January, Buddhist leaders announced an anti-Huong 
campaign. They told US Embassy officers that there was no 
longer any possibility of reaching agreement with Huong on 
outstanding differences, as he had neither goodwill toward 
the Buddhists nor power of his own to carry out any agreement. 
They announced a hunger strike, to death if necessary, by 
five institute bonzes to secure the overthrow of Huong. ` 
Ambassador Taylor noted that this marked a full resumption of 
the Buddhist confrontation with the government and closed the 
door to any negotiated settlement between the Huong govern- 
ment and the Buddhists.1° 


True to their pledge, the priests launched their hunger 
strike and: Buddhist-inspired students led a demonstration 
against the government in Saigon. Similar Gemonstrations con- 
tinued in the following days and spread to the other major 
cities, with the bonzes threatening self-immolations to achieve 
their demands. As the disturbances spread, they became 
increasingly anti-American, with demonstrators calling for an 
end to US interference in RVN internal affairs and the 


SONY Times, 19 Jan 65, p. 1. (C) Msgs, Saigon 2176 
and 2182 to State, 180459z and 1811112 Jan 05, Jcs IN 84668 
and 85801. (S) Msg, Saigon 2201 to State, 200647Z Jan 65, 
Jcs IN 8709 

9. Msgs, Saigon 2016 and 2047 to State, 0208252 
ana 051230Z Jan 65, JCS IN 71059 and 73126. 

10. (€j Msg, Saigon 2200 to State, 200905Z Jan 65, 
Jcs IN 87113. 


expulsion of Ambassador Taylor. The anti-American reaction 


reached a climax on 23 January when a mob sacked and burned 
the USIS library in Hue.ll 


In the midst of this turmoil, the Buddhist leaders 
reached an agreement with General Khanh: in return for a 
guarantee of religious freedom, the Buddhists pledged to 
Support a military government for two years and to avoid 
political activity. US Deputy Ambassador Johnson quickly 
pointed out to Khanh that the Buddnists had twice in the last 
six months attempted to veto a Vietnamese government, and he 
questioned the ability of any new government, even with such 
an agreement as Khanh had mentioned, to resist successfully 
Buddhist pressure. Johnson also tried to make "entirely 
clear" to Khanh that the United States had "less than no 
enthusiasm" for such a charge in government.12 ` 


Despite this warning, General Khanh and the AFC ousted 
the Huong government on 27 January. Khanh announced that 
he would immediately convene a twenty-member military- 
civilian council, representing religious, political, and 
military groupings, which would choose a new chief of state 
and advise the government on important decisions. The Chief 
of State, with the approval of the new council, would then 
Select a prime minister to form a government. This govern- 
ment would have the responsibility of convening a national 
assembly. Khanh added that the provisional charter of 20 
October 1964 continued in effect, except for those provisions 
conflicting with "the spirit of this decision." The AFC 
would remain the "supreme body" until the new council was 
formed and a government selected, when it would revert to 
its position as executive body of the military. In the 
interim, until the new government was formed, the AFC named 
Nguyen Oanh, Huong's Second Deputy, Acting Prime Minister.13 


The successful coup once more left the United States 
with the bleak prospect of supporting a military dictatorship 
under General Khanh. Putting the best face on the situation, 
the State Department instructed Ambassador Taylor to deal 


Lz Msgs, Saigon 2214, 2219, 2257, and 2262 to State, 
201425Z, 2106102, 231125Z, and 2313132 Jan 65, JCS IN 87235, 
87936, 90785, and 90770. 

12. Msg, Saigon 2282 to State, 251121Z Jan 65, 

JCS IN 91762. 

13. (U) Msg, Saigon 2307 to State, 270349Z Jan 65, 
JCS IN 93956. ) Msg, Saigon 2308 to State, 270403Z Jan 
65, JCS IN 93767. 
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with the new government, not raising the question of recog- 
nition lest it might create problems for other Countries 
having relations with the GVN. Taylor was to treat with 
Khanh in a manner that would neither increase Khanh's 
prestige nor consolidate his power, but would leave the 
United States in a position to continue an effective 
relationship with him should his regime prove Viable. At 
the same time the United States would maintain a flexible 
position with regard to potential opposition to Khanh among 
other military leaders and useful contacts with the 
Buddhists, ponding clarification of Khanh's intentions and 
prospects.1 7 l 


For his part, Ambassador Taylor was still Convinced that 
a stable government in Saigon was impossible so long as Khanh 
remained on the scene. He reported to the State Department 
that Khanh's ability to stay in power would depend largely on 
the support of both the Buddhist leaders and the Generals, 
and Taylor doubted that Khanh could keep both these groups in 
line. He believed Khanh incapable of maintaining even that 
minimum level of stability necessary to allow the United 
States to continue the war at the present level. He urged 
that the United States take every possible step to prevent 
Khanh's becoming Chief of State. Taylor had already informed 
General Ky, who was known to be concerned over the possi- 
bility of a Khanh-led GVN, that the United States was not 
backing Khanh. With Washington's approval, the Ambassador 
subsequently informed several other of the influential 
Generals that the United States did not support Khanh. The 
United States thus was in the position of contributing to the 
downfall of the "de facto" leader of the GVN, without having 
a candidate to replace him.15 


———Ta._W-GP 3) Msg, State 1542 to Saigon, 27 Jan 65, 
JCS IN 94576. -GP 3) Msg, State 1562 to Saigon, 29 Jan 
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<LOPSECRET 
Tne United States Military Position in the RVN 


The deteriorating military position of the RVN and 
unabating political turmoil in the nation affected US military 
planning and actions in Vietnam and caused considerable 
concern to US military, as well as political, leaders in 
early 1965. US’ involvement in the defense of the RVN had 
steadily increased since 1959 until, by the beginning of 1965, 
with over 23,000 uniformed Americans in RVN, the United States. 
had become an active belligerent in virtually everything but 
name. The US Army had about 15,000 men in RVN, about one-third 
acting in advisory roles or.in staff support positions 
directly under COMUSMACV, the rest providing combat support and 
combat service support to the RVNAF and US advisors. The US 
Air Force was employing over 6,000 personnel in RVN to train 
ang: develop the VNAF, while a 650-man US Marine unit operated 
a:medium helicopter squadron in support of RVNAF operations in 
IV CTZ. The US Navy had approximately 1,500 men in the Vietnam 
area, all employed in administrative and logistic support roles, 
Despite this impressive commitment of US armed forces and the 
continued infusion of US supplies and equipment for the RVNAF, 
the crisis steadily worsened.1l 


Concern over the lack of a sound government and the 
adverse effect of this on the military situation caused General 
Wheeler to suggest to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV that they press 
military and civilian leaders in Saigon to submerge their 
difficulties in their own national interest. General Westmore- 
land, with the concurrence of Ambassador Taylor, on 6 January 
issued guidelines to MACV advisors to be used in discussions 
of the political situation with the RVN counterparts. He > 
stressed that the primary US concern was for "stable government 
in place, able to speak for all its components," adding that 
the absence of such a government was blocking the US-GVN 
ability to move ahead more vigorously with the war. He urged 
the rapid restoration of conditions favorable to the pursuit 
of the war.i7 


16. z) Recapitulation of US Strength Increases in 
South Vietnam, 1 Mar 64; ($-GP 4) DJSM-187-65 to CJCS, 
16 Feb 65; OCJCS File O91 Feb 65. 
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The Dependent Problem 


vely safe 


Because the RVN in earlier: 
i 


years had been considered a 


area for Americans, some of the US military 


Saigon area, had been allowed to 
the RVN. By 1965 there were more than 1,500 dependents in 
the country. With the increasing political troubles and the 
upsurge in VC activities in the RVN, the presence of 
dependents became a Source of great worry to the President, 
their safety should a full-scale revolution 
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Secretary forwarded the JCS views for consideration at the 
"highest levels of government. "19 


i At an interdepartmental meeting on 15 January, Defense 
; and State officials discussed the possible reduction of 
dependents in the RVN and requested participants to provide 

further information on this subject. The Joint Staff - 
concluded that the advantages of withdrawal in terms of 
military freedom of action far outweighed the disadvantages, 
and that anything less than complete withdrawal of all US 
depenee eens not result bat the required military freedom 
of action. 


The dependent question was still under review when the 
deteriorating political situation in late January heightened 
the threat to security of Americans in the RVN. On 2 
January, CINCPAC informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
present instability in Saigon, the tenuous Security arrange- 
ments, and the general vulnerability of US personnel to 
attack by "dissident elements" made it prudent to withdraw 
US dependents from the RVN. Admitting the serious political 
implications of such action, Admiral Sharp stated that because 
i of the worsening situation, evacuation was no longer primarily 
i a political problem but must be decided on the basis of 
"the actual and growing danger to American lives." On the 
next day, however, COMUSMACV reported that developments in 
| Saigon had reduced the danger to Americans, and he recom- 
mended against evacuation because of its profound, and perhaps 
ee disastrous, impact on the RVN.21l 
General Wheeler supported CINCPAC. While agreeing with 
COMUSMACV that withdrawal at this time would have a great 
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impact in the RVN and the rest of Southeast Asia, he was not 
persuaded that the impact would necessarily be disastrous. 
General Wheeler believed that Khanh and other "adventurers" 
in Saigon were using US dependents as hostages to pressure 
for their ends. The withdrawal of dependents would free US 
hands by removing these hostages, by shocking "Khanh and 
company" into the realization that there were limits to US 
patience, and by clearing the decks for possible future 
actions22 


The establishment of the caretaker government on 28 
January returned a measure of stability to the RVN and the 
United States again deferred the question of dependent 
evacuation. 


Proposals for Additional Military Measures in Vietnam 


The 30-day period originally scheduled for the completion 
of Phase One. of the Presidential program elapsed in mid- 
January. While the military portions of the program were well 
under way by that time, the political side had not fared so 
well. The program that had seemed so sound in Washington did 
not follow the prescribed schedule in RVN. To expect an 
effective GVN to develop in only 30 days proved wishful think- 
ing. The political situation in Saigon by mid-January was no 
better, and perhaps worse than it had been in early December. 
The growing anti-American tone of the Buddhist agitation 
alarmed both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC. On 25 January, CINCPAC 
positioned an Amphibious Ready Group within a 24-hour reaction 
time of Da Nang. The next day, at COMUSMACV's request and 
because of the threat to the US Consulate at Hue and US 
property in Saigon, he repositioned two Task Groups (TG 76.5 
and 76.7) within a six-hour reaction time of Saigon.©3 


As the governmental turmoil in Saigon continued through 
January and February, Phase One of the program was extended 
into a second month. US military leaders, however, became 
increasingly impatient to get on with the military actions 
they had proposed, and recommendations and preparations for 
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these operations became of major concern during this period. 
One of these recommendations was for the use of US jet air- 
craft in a strike role in the RVN. At the height of the 
Buddhist unrest, US intelligence experts reported the possi- 
bility of VC attacks on district and provincial towns and on 
critical US installations, especially during the coming Tet 
period. General Westmoreland himself was convinced that the 
VC would try to win a spectacular victory during the festival 
season to coincide with this period of "extreme political 
uncertainty," and he warned that the widespread civil demon- 
strations and disorders had so committed RVN forces as to 
impair their ability to handle any emergency situation without - 
Sacrificing the security of metropolitan areas. He noted that 
the discipline and efficiency of the VNAF in particular had 
diminished because of General Ky's preoccupation with politics. 
He asked for authority to use US jets in RVN subject to the 
following conditions: concurrence of the US Ambassador prior 
to exercising such authority; the decision to use the US jets 
would be made by COMUSMACV personally, or by his Deputy, 
provided that: 1) he considered the situation such that the 
ve could gain a major victory or that numbers of American 
lives would otherwise be lost; 2) strikes by US jet aircraft 
would be controlled by US ground or airborne observers who 
were in touch with the situation on the ground and the 
location of friendly troops; 3) reliable intelligence indi- 
cated a major VC concentration beyond the capacity of the 
VNAF or USAF commando units to strike effectively (US jet 
aircraft might also be employed to take advantage of the 
opportunity to launch spoiling attacks); and 4) appropriate 
clearance would be effected in advance with the RVNAF. The 
Embassy concurred with COMUSMACV's request, and, with White 
House and State Department agreement, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 27 January authorized the restricted use of US Pig 
aircraft in combat operations in RVN for the first time. 


Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended the 
resumption of patrols by US destroyers along the coast of 
NVN in October 1964, higher authority had deferred a decision. 
At that time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had wanted to 
establish and maintain a legitimate US presence in inter- 
national waters, to resume intelligence collections, and to 
continue to exert pressure on NVN. AS one of the military 


~ 64 (23-GP ©) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 260532Z Jan 65, 
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programs under Phase I, DESOTO patrols assumed a new signifi- 
cance. On 28 January the Joint Chiefs of Staff alerted 
CINCPAC to prepare for a resumption of DESOTO patrols on or- 
about 3 February, the first since their suspension in mid- 
September. They ordered that the patrols should not be pro- 
vocative, remaining 30 nm off both the NVN mainiand and 
Hainan Island and south of 20 degrees north latitude. They . 
aid, however, authorize patrol ships and supporting aircraft 
to return fire if attacked, permitting patrol ships to 

pursue the enemy to the recognized three-mile territorial 
limit and aircraft hot pursuit inside territorial waters 
against surface vessels and into. hostile air space (including 
NVN, Hainan Island, and mainland China) against aircraft when 
necessary to achieve destruction of identified attack forces. 


In planning for resumption of DESOTO patrols the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff considered the possibility of NVN attacks on 
the destroyers and consequent US reprisals. They ordered 
CINCPAC to preposition retaliatory forces prior to commence- 
ment of the patrol and directed him to proceed with reprisal 
planning against five targets in the southern part of NVN. 

The five targets were all from the JCS Outline Plan of 14 
November 1964 for air operations against NVN. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff also @irected CINCPAC to prepare a further strike 
increment for the VNAF against an additional NVN target. 


In the next few days the JCS revised their reprisal plan- 
ning guidance to provide greater flexibility in reprisal 
options and to include targets considered “more suitable in 
terms of Washington objectives." They asked CINCPAC to 
develop reprisal plans based on three attack options. In 
ascending order these options increased the scale of the 
attack, although all three options were against low-value 
military targets, primarily barracks areas, in southern NVN. 26 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not the only ones 
anticipating NVN attacks on DESOTO patrols. Ambassador 
Taylor even hoped that the planned patrol would bring about 
the opportunity for US reprisals. On 31 January he told 
Washington that an NVN attack on a DESOTO patrol followed by 
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immediate, strong, and effective US retaliation would offer 
"a priceless advantage to our cause here."27 


The DESOTO patrol plarined for 3 February was never con- 
ducted. It was postponed first because of Tet (2-6 February), 
and later, to prevent it from coinciding with the visit of 
Premier Kosygin’ to Hanoi.28 


In support of another of the Phase I actions, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff late in January asked the Secretary of 
Defense to approve additional OPLAN 34A Maritime operations. 
Such covert operations had continued throughout January ; 
based on the first four increments of Package One actions 
furnished to COMUSMACV on 15 December 1964. On 5 January 
1965, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had authorized VNAF air 
support for 34A Maritime operations south of the 18th Parallel 


"and on 21 January the Joint Chiefs of Staff had codified and 


consolidated approval procedures to give COMUSMACV the 
maximum possible flexibility for planning and advance approval 
within the limitations set by higher authority. 


By the end of the month, COMUSMACV had completed three of 
the four increments. On 30 January, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
requested the Secretary of Defense to approve an additional 
four increments under Package One. COMUSMACV had prepared 
these additional increments at JCS direction, using the 
original Package One planning guidance of early December 1964. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out to the Secretary of 
Defense that all the actions recommended were of types prez 
viously approved for execution with the addition of one ng: 
action providing for PTF harassment of coastal villages b 
firing illumination and leaflet 8lmm mortar shells over the 
villages, but so designed that no physical harm would be done 
to the inhabitants or houses. The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
approved the four new increments, and after coordination with 
the White House and the State Department, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff notified CINCPAC and COMUSMACV of this approval. OPLAN 
34A Maritime operations were based on these increments until 
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mid-June 1965, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted 
additional increments to the Secretary of Defense.29  - 


Reprisals 


Throughout this: period, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
continued to be concerned with the general question of 
reprisals. On 29 January, in a memorandum to the Secretary 
of Defense,they pointed out that the vc had carried out 61 
attacks ares US military and civilian personnel in RYN 
during 1964, and reviewed their previous proposals for 
retaliation against NVN. They repeated their argument that 
US failure to respond to major VC/NVN attacks against US 
personnel could be misconstrued and result in further attacks 
against Americans. Noting Ambassador Taylor's support for 
reprisals, the Joint Chiefs of Staff once again recommended ` 
a positive, timely, and appropriate response to the next 
Significant provocation in order to signal Hanoi that further 


provocations would bring prompt and destructive US retaliation. 


They urged the execution of such a reprisal against Selected 
NVN targets within 24 hours of the incident, using the VNAF 
to the extent feasible. They also provided Mr. McNamara with 
a resume of reprisal actions of varying intensity for which 
plans were available for rapid execution. Again, the Secre- 
tary of Defense noted the Joint Chiefs of Staff views and 


passed them on to the State Department and the White House. 30 . 


Because of the increased high level interest in oper- 
ations against NVN, on 1 February the Chief of Staff, Army, 
in a memorandum to the Joint Chiefs of Staff warned that any 
direct military pressure against NVN carried an inherent risk 
of overt Chinese Communist intervention. He urged the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff not to ignore this risk, and recommended a 
progrem of additional military actions to prepare the United 
States for the eventuality of direct CHICOM intervention in 
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Vietnam. This program provided for increasing readiness 
measures that would eventually culminate in major deployments 
to support military pressures against NVN.31 


The Pleiku Attack - A Turning Point 


Before the JCS had sufficient time to consider the pro- 
gram proposed by the Chief of Staff, Army, the VC took an 
action that was to have a profound effect on US national 
policy toward Vietnam and which led eventually to a signifi- 
cant widening and strengthening of the US commitment in 
Vietnam. In the early morning hours of 7 February (Saigon 
time), the VC fired a devastating mortar barrage at the US 
advisor's compound and airfield at Pleiku, killing eight US 
military personnel, wounding 108 others, and damaging or 
destroying 20 US aircraft. The Pleiku attack was followed 
45 minutes later by a VC barrage against a POL storage area 
at Chap Chai airfield near Tuy Hoa in. fich..five South Vietna- 
mese died and POL stocks were destroy he VC carried out 
a third attack at this same time BAY a series of villages 
15 miles northeast of Nha Trangt no further casualties 
were inflicted.32 a ae | 
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The US response was swift ati 


Peer vodal. From the 
field COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, Ambas do% Ta 


Sap or, and McGeorge 
Bundy, who was in Saigon at the time, ali called for reprisals 
against NVN. In Washington, where it wad the late afternoon 
of 6 February, the Chairman, Joint:Chiefs of Staff and the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense briefed:.the President on the 
attacks. A National Security Counetl meeting followed, and a 
plan for retaliatory action was drafted. This plan called 
for US/RVNAF reprisal strikes against military targets in the 


. Southern part of NVN, accompanied by the air deployment of a 


HAWK LAAM battalion to RVN, and the removal of US dependents 
from RVN. After consulting with Ambassador Taylor in Saigon, 
who concurred but requested modification of the reprisal 
targets, the President approved the plan. The targets 
finally approved were the four recommended by Ambassador 
Taylor. These targets were all NVN military barracks 
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(Dong Hol, Vit Thu Lu, Chap Le, and VU Con) in areas supplying 
men and arms for attacks in RVN. US forces would strike the 
first three targets, while VNAF and FARM GATE aircraft would 
hit Vu Con. All targets were on the JCS list of reprisal 
attack options, forwarded to CINCPAC on 3 pobmiany 33 


When informed of the planned reprisals, the GVN was 
enthusiastic. Acting Prime Minister Oanh "readily" concurred 
and General Khanh, when contacted by General Westmoreland, 
also approved. Taylor told Oanh that "this reprisal action 
was a significant new step which we should take enthusiasti- 
cally and with a visible clearing of the boards for possible 
future action." Taylor informed Oanh that the United States 
meant to prepare for such future action by bringing in HAWK 
missiles to Da Nang and possivly evacuating US dependents. 

He urged the GVN to think of ways to exploit these reprisals 
and to demonstrate that "a new and encouraging element" had 
been added to the war. : 


On 7 February the JCS ordered CINCPAC to execute the 
reprisal strikes, using "optimum conventional ordnance,”. 


excluding napalm, on Dong Hoi, Vit Thu Lu and Chap Le Barracks, 


with the VNAF and FARM GATE wircraft hitting Vu Con Barracks. 
They also alerted CINCPAC and COMUSMACV to expect an announce- 
ment within the next 12 hours of the decision to withdraw ail 
US dependents fróm South Vietnam. The evacuation was to be 
"expedited but orderly" with CINCPAC designating safe havens 
and providing the necessary airlift. At the same time, the 
State Department notified US Ambassadors in key world capitals 
of the pending reprisals. The Department instructed the 
Ambassadors (except those in Moscow and Paris) to inform their 
host governments of the action being taken.395 
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CINCPAC acted at once to carry out the reprisals, placing 
all PACOM forces in Vietnam, Thailand, and the South China Sea 
area on DEFCON 2 and the remaining PACOM forces west of 160°EF 
longitude on DEFCON 3. He directed CINCPACAF, CINCPACFLT, and 
COMUSMACV to execute the strikes. Weather conditions on 7 
February forced the cancellation of three of the four strikes, 
including the VNAF/FARM GATE strike on Vu Con Barracks, 
but 49 aircraft from.the USS HANCOCK and USS CORAL SEA hit 
the remaining target, Dong Hol Barracks, losing one US plane. 
in the attack.36 . 


Ambassador Taylor recommended to Washington that authority 
be given “at once" to reschedule the three cancelled missions on 
the morning of 8 February (Saigon time). But because high State 
Department and-..Defense officials-wished.to avoid ec E 
of a continuing series of attacks, further air strikes by US 
forces were not approved. The rescheduling of the VNAF ' 
strike on the Vu Con Barracks, with suitable weather alternate 
targets, was-authorized and executed on 8 February. One VNAF 
plane was lost.37 

To be ready for possible NVN retaliation, the President 
approved, and the JCS directed, the inmediate air movement of 
the Headquarters plus one battery of the Marine LAAM battalion 
from Okinawa to Da ang (The first LAAM battery became oper- 
ational at Da Nang on 8 February.) The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Girected CINCPAC to alert the remainder of the LAAM battalion 
for movement to Vietnam and alerted the 173d Airborne Brigade 
for transfer by air from Okinawa to RVN. They also instructed 
CINCPAC to position one Amphibious Group with the Marine SLF 
off Cap St. Jacques and CINCSTRIKE to alert 10 tactical fighter 
squadrons for movement to WESTPAC. CINCPAC had recommended 
alerting only three BAUSCH ORS: but the President had directed 
that 10 be alerted.3 
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In Saigon, Acting Prime Minister Oanh and Ambassador 


` Taylor jointly announced the reprisal action. The brief 


announcement stated that military action had been taken 
against installations in NVN which had been directing and 
supporting aggression in RVN.39 


Following the Saigon statement, the White House announced 
the VC attacks and justified the subsequent reprisal action. 
The statement emphasized that the US/GVN action was in re- 
Sponse to provocations ordered and directed by Hanoi and was 
justified because of the markedly increased and continuing 
NVN infiltration of the south. The White House stressed that 
the joint response had been “carefully limited" to military ` 
areas that were supplying men and arms for attacks in the RVN. 
The statement added that the United States, as it had fre- 
quently said, sought "no wider war." Whether or not this 
course could be maintained lay with Hanoi, the key to the 
Situation being the cessation of infiltration from NVN and a 
"clear indication” of Hanoi's intention to cease aggression 
against its neighbors. 


Addressing the nation, the President announced his 
Gecision to withdraw US dependents from RVN and warned that 
expanded US action in Vietnam might continue. He stated 
that it had become clear that Hanoi had undertaken a more 
aggressive course of action against both RVN and American 
installations and that the United States had no choice "but 
to clear the decks and make absolutely clear our determination 
to back South Vietnam in its fight to maintain its independ- 
ence." The President also announced the deployment of the 
HAWK air defense battalion to RVN and stated that other 
reinforcements "in units and individuals" might follow.41 
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Radio Hanoi claimed that the "unjustified" attack had 
been "victoriously rebuffed," alleging to have downed the 
"aggressor" US aircraft. Both Moscow and Peking condemned 
the US "provocation" and pledged support and assistance to 
Hanoi, but both statements were cautions, neither raising 
the specter of a broad conflict or portraying the US action 
as a threat to world peace. 


Unfortunately from a political standpoint, Soviet 
Premier Kosygin was in Hanoi at the time of the reprisal 
Strikes. The Soviet Ambassador to the United States,.in 
private discussion with Department of State officials, 
assailed the bombing, saying he believed it was actually 
related to Kosygin's visit to Hanoi. He was assured that 
this was not the case and that the United States, when it 
first learned of Kosygin's plans to visit Hanol had taken 
certain steps, including the calling off of the DESOTO 
patrols. Hanoi had forced the bombing of its territory by 
the outrage at Pleiku.42 


For months the Joint Chiefs of Staff had urged higher 
authorities to retaliate against VC/NVN provocations against 
US personnel to indicate to Hanoi that such attacks would 
bring prompt and destructive US reply. The Pleiku reprisal 
was, apparently, not a sufficient deterrent; just two days 
later, on 10 February, VC bombs destroyed a US enlisted man's 
billet (the Viet Cuong Hotel) in the coastal city of Qui 
Nhon, killing 23 soldiers of the 140th Aviation Maintenance 
Battalion and wounding 22 others.+3 Again, CINCPAC recom- 
mended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff strong retaliation by 
ooth US and VNAF planes. Ambassador Johnson, after review- 
ing the situation with General Westmoreland, agreed that this 
“serious VC atrocity” justified prompt air reprisal. Taylor 
reported to Washington that both the MACV and VNAF planners 
were at work on specific recommendations on targets for 
reprisal. Ambassador Taylor had already alerted Acting 
Premier Oanh of the possible reprisal and General Westmoreland 
was alerting General Khanh.44 
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Within hours of the attack, the President met with the 
NSC, including Admiral McDonald, Acting Chairman of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff,.to consider actions to be taken in retaliation. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended seven targets in 
NVN as reprisal targets. The Secretary of Defense proposed 
to the President that three of these targets, the Thanh Hoa 
Bridge and two barracks areas, be bombed. Because of 
objections that the bridge was too far north--it was just 
below the 20th parallel--the President directed that only 
two targets, the Chanh Hoa barracks and the Vu Con barracks, 
would be hit. 


Acting on the President's decision, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ordered CINCPAC to execute reprisal strikes against NVN 
during daylight hours of 11 February, designating Chanh Hoa 
barracks as the primpry US target and Vu Con barracks as the 
primary VNAF target.45 


Accordingly, on 11 February 1965, the United States 
launched the .largest reprisal air strike to date against NVN. 
More than 100 planes from the USS HANCOCK, USS RANGER, and 
USS CORAL SEA struck Chanh Hoa barracks, while 28 VNAF planes, 
Supported by 22 US aircraft, hit their weather alternate - 
target, Chap Le barracks. Both attacks were successful, 
although the US lost three planes in the Chanh Hoa strike. 46 


Upon the completion of the strikes, the White House 
announced that US air elements had joined the VNAF in attacks 
against military facilities in NVN used for the training and 
infiltration of VC personnel into South Vietnam. The 
Washington statement justified the strikes as reprisal not 
only for the Qui Nhon incident, but also as a response to 
additional direct provocations by the Hanoi regime, citing 
the increased number of VC ambushes and attacks against RVN 
and US personnel since 8 February. The White House stated 
that the US Government had been in consultation with the GVN 
and that, while both governments wished to avoid spreading 
the conflict, they felt compelled to take action. Following 
the White House announcement, Ambassador Taylor and Acting 
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Premier Oanh released a joint statement in. Saigon giving the 
details of the reprisal and echoing the Washington justifi- 
cation. : 


In the reprisal strikes on 7, 8, and 11 February against 
Dong Hoi, Chap Le and Chanh Hoa a total of 267 sorties had 
been directed against a total of 491 buildings. Only 47 
buildings had been destroyed and 22 damaged, and operations 
at the target’ areas were relatively unimpaired. Secretary 
McNamara informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that, in spite 
of the limited effectiveness of the strikes, he was quite 
satisfied with the results. "Our primary objective, of course," 
he said, “was to communicate our political resolve. This I 
believe we did." He then showed that he really was not satis- 
fied at all, pointing out that "future communications of 
resolve" would carrya "hollow ring" unless the US planes did 
more damage than in this case. He expressed concern and doubt 
over the adequacy of the military planning and/or the execution 
of future missions, observing that "Surely we cannot continue 
for months accomplishing Bg more with 267 sorties than we did 
on these .. . missions." 


Secretary McNamara was not alone in feeling that the 
reprisal planning and techniques for strikes against NVN could 
stand some improvement. General Westmoreland feit the same 
way, although for different reasons. On the day following the 
Qui Nhon reprisals, COMUSMACV sent a lengthy message to Admiral 
Sharp criticizing the procedures which had been used and 
describing just how much confusion and lost motion had taken 
place in Saigon on 10 and 11 February getting ready for these 
reprisals. Particularly he complained about lack of information 
on what was going on, and about the seemingly unnecessary 
changes in direction which took place in the two-day period. He 
charged that his 2d Air Division had worked all night for no 
purpose and that units were "“whiplashed" and confused by orders 
and counter orders.‘9 


U7. White House Statement, Dept of State Bulletin, LII 
(1 Mar 65), p. 290; Joint US-South Vietnamese Statement, 
ibld., p. 291; 

kg: Memo, SecDef for CJCS, 17 Feb 65, OCJCS Files 
O91 Vietnam, Feb 65. 

4g, (P6) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV 130356Z, Feb 65, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Mar 65. 
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Admiral Sharp responded by reminding General Westmoreland 
of the several specific. directives that had been issued, 
assigning responsibilities and establishing relationships, and 
forwarding target information... CINCPAC.also stated that -the 
System was in his opinion capable of doing the job very well. 


With particular regard to the 11 February reprisals, 
Admiral Sharp listed for COMUSMACV those activities that had 
preceded the strike in which he had been personnally involved. 
Upon being notified by the CINCPAC- duty officer of the attack 
upon Qui Nhon,.Admiral Sharp had immediately called Saigon - 
and had directed CINCPACFLT to return the carrier HANCOCK to 
Point Yankee and to start loading his aircraft for reprisal 
Strikes. He had directed CINCPACAF to alert his forces in SE 
Asia and at Clark Air Force Base. He had called General Wheeler 
in Washington and then called Admiral Mustin, J-3, to recommend 
the OPE DPA 3 attacks provided by the existing operational 
order. 


He reminded Westmoreland that, under the terms of the oper- 
ations orders in effect on 10 and 11 February, CINCPACAF `` 
had been directed to plan for USAF strikes against NVN, and that 
Specific orders, still current on 10 and 11 February, had 
directed COMUSMACV to continue planning for the VNAF to strike 
its assigned target. Both of these standing orders had been 
provided by the existing operations order, paralleled by numer- 
ous phone conversations with the various commands involved. 

"You and the component commanders were given information just 
as fast as we received it," Sharp told Westmoreland, "This flow 
of information, combined with the clear directives that I have 
outlined above, should have resulted in a minimum of confusion." 
While Sharp agreed it was unfortunate that COMUSMACV's officers 
worked all night to no purpose and in confusion, he noted that 
the Navy's carrier forces, operating under similar instructions 
and orders, were not confused and had carried out their prepa- 
rations and strikes smoothly and with a minimum of fuss in 
accordance with the basic operations order.51 


COMUSMACV was informed by CINCPAC that in future similar 
Situations it was his intention to continue to exercise oper- 
ational command through CINCPACFLT for carrier forces, CINCPACAF 
for USAF forces and through COMUSMACV for the VNAF. He was 


50. Ibid. 
51. Ibid. 
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convinced that this systez would work as smoothly as any for 
a complicated joint, combined operation of this nature. "In 
this operation Commander, ed Air Division works for you in 
planning the VNAF strikes and for CINCPACAF in planning the 
USAF strikes. This two-hatted arrangement will work perfectly 
well if we all will recognize it as a fact of life and help 
him in this difficult assignment: "52 


The US response to the Pleiku and Qui Nhon attacks was 
more than mere reprisal; it marked a turning point in the war. 
Within a four-day period, the United States had carried out two 
air attacks against NVN, ordered the withdrawal of all US ) 
dependents from RVN, deployed a HAWK battalion to Da Nang, 
moved additional aircraft to WESTPAC, and warned that reinforce- 
ments in units and individuals might soon follow. In announcing 
his decision to take these Steps, President Johnson stated that 
the United States had no choice but to "clear the decks," 
making absolutely clear its -continued determination to back the 
South Vietnamese fight for the maintenance of its independence. 
Ambassador Taylor called the reprisals a “significant forward 
step” in demonstrating US determination, and a "good foundation" 
for embarking on a graduated reprisal program to bring increased 
pressure on NVN to cease its intervention in the South.’ 


~~ 58, Ibid. 
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Chapter 18 


THE QUANTUM JUMP --ROLLING THUNDER 


Even before the Pleiku reprisals the development of US 
policy on Vietnam had reached a stage at which basic decisions 
concerning the nature and level of US actions in the RVN and 
against NVN could no longer be postponed. The decision 
for reprisal in early February, although significant, was an 
interim decision, the precursor but not the prototype of more 
vital decisions that lay in-the offing. The direction that 
US policy would now take depended on a number of difficult 
judgments. These judgments involved, among others, the real 
gravity of the military and political situations in the RVN, 
the capabilities and intentions of the enemy in the RVN and 
in NVN, and the consequences to the US national interest of 
success or failure in Vietnam. In a broader context the United 
States would.also have to judge the effect of its military and 
political actions in Southeast Asia upon its relations with 
its allies, with its potential enemies, and with neutral or 
uncommitted nations throughout the world. 


Although President Johnson was resolved to prevent the 
seizure of the RVN by the communists, he believed that he 
needed more information and better answers to certain important 
questions before making these final judgments and the decisions 
that would logically follow. In early February, therefore, he 
sent a party headed by Mr. McGeorge Bundy, one of his most 
trusted advisors, to the RVN to talk with Ambassador Taylor 
and General Westmoreland. Bundy had been a prime mover in 
formulating such policy as had emerged from the November-Decem- 
ber meetings in Washington. Bundy's instructions from the Presi- 
dent called for a broad-ranging inquiry to evaluate relative 
capabilities and prospects of enemy and friendly forces, the 
effectiveness and progress of present US programs, the political 
situation in the RVN, and the actions that the United States 
mignt take outside of the RVN to influence the war favorably. 
Witn specific reference to actions against NVN, Bundy was to 
examine the feasibility of initial shallow penetrations by air 
into NVN, followed by actual attacks on targets, and to deter- 
mine how this action should begin and what preliminary actions 
would be required. ) 


Bundy's investigation had been carried out in RVN before 
che VC attack on Pleiku. He and the party returned to the 
United States immediately after this attack. 
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The Bundy Report-7 February 1965 


. Upon his return, Mr. Bundy ‘gave the President advice 
which appears to have had significant effect on the Presi- 
dent's decisions in the next few weeks and months. 


Initially, Bundy gave his advice in a memorandum, telling 
the President the same things the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
been telling him for several months--unless the United States 
did something soon, it was going to lose in Vietnam and it 
could not afford to lose. The international prestige of the 
United States and a substantial part of our influence, are 
directly at risk in Vietnam," Bundy said. There was no way 
of unloading the burden on the Vietnamese or of negotiating a 
way out at present. A negotiated withdrawal would mean sur- 
render "on the installment plan."1 


Bundy had found great uncertainty among both Vietnamese 
and Americans in Vietnam. The Vietnamese were nervous about 
the sincerity of the United States; their political leaders 
were fearful, and their military leaders wary. The rank and 
file Vietnamese @isplayed a general lassitude and a lack of 
commitment or purpose. As to the Americans, the morale of 
junior officers was sustained by their Gemanding tasks and 
dedication. The senior officials, on the other hand, bore 
heavy responsibilities and Bundy noted "one can sense the 
inner doubts of men whose outward behaviour remains determined." 
Bundy took some. heart in a slowly rising effectiveness of the 
RVNAF and in the resilience of the Vietnamese people who, 
though war-weary, were anxious not to fall under communist 


domination. 


He had, in spite of a careful examination of the political 
scene, come away with mixed judgments. In the short run, the 
current interim government was strong enough to allow the 
United States to take its immediate military reprisals and 
other actions. At a longer range, to support broader and more 
meaningful programs to unify the country, a stronger govern- 
ment would have to be created. Ambassador Taylor and Mission 


I: 6: <9) Memo for the Pres from McGeorge Bundy, "Re The 


Situation in Vietnam," 7 Feb 65, OCJCS Vietnam Special File, 
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personnel feit that Khanh was dangerous, could not be trusted, 
and would fail eventually. They believed also that the 
Buddhists were dangerous and would have to be faced down, if 
necessary militarily. The Buddhists, if they kept their power, 
would unseat any government that did not bow.to their demands. 
Bundy said of these views, "We tend to differ with the mission 
on both counts.” Bundy saw no one else than Khanh in sight 
who could combine military authority with some sense of politics. 
The Buddhists would have to be incorporated in the affairs of 
the GVN rather than be eliminated, l 


If, by reprisals, the immediate situation in RVN could be 
saved, the most important order of business for the United 
States would be the establishment of an improved and broadened 
pacification program, particularly the nonmilitary elements. 
Bundy felt that, because of- the predominant role of the US mili- 
tary, "and because of the generous spirit and broad mind" of 
General Westmoreland, military units, particularly Special 
Forces, might play a much more important role in pacification 
than in the past. 


"The prospect of Vietnam is grim," Mr. Bundy warned the 
President. "The energy and persistence of the Viet Cong are 
astonishing. They can appear anywhere--and at almost any time. 
They have accepted extraordinary losses and they come back for 
more. They show skill in their sneak attacks and ferocity 
when cornered. Yet the weary country does not want them to 
win." The United States must take every chance to convince the 
Vietnamese people of the firmness of its commitment to them. 
For this “overriding reason" Mr. Bundy now recommended a policy 
of sustained reprisal against NVN. "Once such a policy is put 
in force, we shall be able to speak in Vietnam on many topics 
and in many ways, with growing force and effectiveness," Bundy 
said. 


He warned that the struggle would be long and that it was 
important to make this clear to the people of the United States 
and to the people of the RVN. "Too often in the past we have 
conveyed the impression that we expect an early solution when 
those who live with this war know that no early solution is 
possible," he said. S 


Mr. Bundy, speaking for the group who had accompanied 
him to RVN as well as himself, then told the President that 
the best available way of increasing the United States' 
chances of success in Vietnam was to carry out a policy of 
“sustained reprisal" against NVN by launching air anô naval 
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attacks against that nation. He pointed out that it would be 
costly and risky to follow this course, but cost’ and risk 
could be accepted. The United States might have to attack 

the whole air defense system of NVN. "US casualties would be 
higher~-and more visible to American feelings --than those 
sustained in the struggle in South Vietnam, he added. When 
compared to the costs to the United States of being defeated 
in RVN, however, the program would be cheap. It was not sure- 
fire. It might fail. But in Bundy's view the United States 
should make the effort.@ 


These reprisals should be carried out in partnership with 
the GVN, keyed initially to specific acts of violence such as 
the Pleiku incident. Once the program was launched, however, 
it could be continued without relating it to any specific 
enemy act. It must be made clegr to Hanoi and to the world 
that the United States was not out to destroy or conquer NVN. 
Reprisals would stop when provocation stopped. The program 
should be preceded by world-wide explanation of its purpose, 
but once bombing began publicity should be kept to a minimun. 


Tne bombing of NVN should begin at a low level, increas- 
ing only gradually, indeed, decreasing if the VC seemed to be 
responding by reducing their terrorism in the RVN. The object 
was not to "win" the war against Hanoi, but to influence 
favorably the war in the RVN. This course of action bore with 
it, however, a risk of greatly increased VC terrorism and 
possibly greater involvement by Hanoi and Communist China. 


Bundy also stated that the attack against Pleiku had 
created an ideal opportunity for the prompt development and 
execution of sustained reprisals. Among the "major necessary 
steps" he suggested to the President were: 1) complete the 
evacuation of dependents, 2) deploy necessary supporting 
forces for contingency plans, 3) initiate joint planning with 
GVN on both civil and military level, 4) take necessary diplo- 
matic steps, 5) publicly renew US commitment to its program 
in RVN. 


2. P Annex A to Memo, Bundy for the Pres, 7 Feb 65, 
same file. 
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The Eight Week Program 


At a meeting at the White House on 8 February, Bundy , 
discussed his proposals with the President and his other ` 
chief advisors. All present, including the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, agreed that the United States should now 
embark on a program of sustained actions against lower risk 
targets in the southern part of NVN. Mr. Bundy put it in 
terms of starting off with what looked like reprisals and then 
expanding the program as appropriate. The President approved 
this approach. After the meeting, however, the Secretary of 
Defense told the Joint Chiefs of Staff that there was Some 
"leeway" in the Presidential approval and that what was now 
needed was a program with specific bombing actions that the 
President could approve. i 


He asked for a program covering eight weeks, designed as 
reprisal actions against NVN/VC provocations, with two or three 
attacks scheduled each week. The Secretary also stipulated 
that he be given a list of those types of provocative incidents 
that could be used as reasons for initiating the program, that 
large-scale air deployments be made to PACOM to support the 
program or its aftermath, that the security of RVN bases be 
taken into account, and that plans be made to counter any 
NVN/CHICOM ground intervention. Only in case of NVN/CHICOM 
air intervention would attacks be made against the communist 
MIG base at Phuc Yen. He also directed that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff plan for VNAF participation in the attacks on NVN.3 


In readying their proposals the JCS used the detailed, 
in-depth plans, including target lists, that had been under 
preparation for months within the Joint Staff and at CINCPAC's 
headquarters. They considered also the views of Ambassador 
Taylor,who had been clearly heartened by the reprisals of 7-8 
February and had immediately asked for more. Ambassador 
Taylor, who agreed with Bundy that the current reprisals had 
established a good foundation for other bombing, told the 
Secretary of State on 9 February that the bombing should be 
part of a measured and controlled series of actions against 
NVN, taken in reprisal for its intervention in the“RVN with 
the objective of forcing an end to such intervention. He 
wanted VNAF pilots to participate with US flyers in attacks 


3. We-GP 1) JCSM-100-65 to SecDef, 11 Feb 65 (derived 
from JCS 2339/169), MF 9155 (10 Feb 65). 
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against purely military targets. In line with Bundy's recom- 
mendation, Taylor suggested that "reprisals" could be mounted 
against any general catalog or package of VC/NVN acts in the 
RVN and not necessarily in response to some particularly grave 
act. Taylor considered that the US response would be tanta- 
mount to the "so-called Phase, II escalation" but “justified 

on the basis of retaliation." 


Taylor concluded by saying ". . . I believe a Phase II. 
program based largely on graduated reprisals offers the best 
available means of exerting increased pressure on the DRV 
leaders to induce them to cease their intervention in SVN, 
while at the same time being more manageable in terms of 
domestic and international opinion and with our friends. I 
recommend that we proceed along this track." 


In developing the eight week program the Joint Staff 


progressed swiftly because of the work already accomplished on 


targeting, deployments, and other Support requirements. Some 
differences arose over the deployments necessary to support 
the eight week program. The Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
originally proposed to deploy 15 additional squadrons to the 
Western Pacific. The Chief of Staff of the Army considered 
this an excessive number, inconsistent with the NVN/CHICOM 
threat and the scope of air operations visualized for the 
first eight weeks of operations. There were, said General 
Johnson, already 865 US aircraft in the Western Pacific and 
the USAF was capable of deploying very rapidiy if the need 
arose. He believed, therefore, that an additional nine 
squadrons would be sufficient to the mission at hand. The 
Chief of Staff of the Army did not agree either that the con- 
current ground force deployments being proposed would be 
adgequate. One US infantry division was required in northeast 
Thailand, as a minimum, with a second division in the same 
area advisable.o 


q, (se) Msg, Saigon 2445 to State, 9 Feb 65, 
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Compromise solutions were worked out on these points, and 
at their meeting on 10 February, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved the eight week program prepared by the Joint Staff .© 


The program of military actions which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended to the Secretary in a memorandum on 11 
February was primarily 4 plan of air strikes, but it also pro- 
vided for naval gunfire bombardment, continuation of covert 
operations, resumption of DESOTO Patrols, and cross-border 
ground operations into Laos.f 


The Air Strikes 


The bombings in NVN which the Joint Chiefs of Staff pro- 
posed were against targets ‘Located south of the 19th Parallel. 
They also proposed, however, armed reconnaissance of Route T 
in NVN close to the Laotian-border. These air attacks were 
scheduled for the first eight weeks at the rate of four fixed 
targets per week. Armed reconnaissance would be flown over two 
road segments each week. All targets proposed were military in 
nature and were taken from the JCS 94 Target List. The esti- 
mated number of sorties required for each target, elther with 
tactical or strategic bombers, was also provided Secretary 


. McNamara. Fixed targets were barracks or storage depots-and 


areas, with a few LOC targets, such as bridges, included. 


In order to support these attacks, to provide security for 
strike forces, to deter aggression by NVN or CHICOM forces, 
and to improve US readiness to "cope with possible escalation," 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the immediate deployment 
of the following: 1) 9 additional Tactical Fighter Squadrons 
(TFS) from the CONUS to WESTPAC; 2) 30 B-52 bombers from CONUS 
to Guam; 3) one Marine Expeditionary Brigade (MEB) consisting 


A GPL) Briefing Sheet, J-3 for CJCS "JCS 2339/169- 
Courses of Action Southeast Asia - First Eight weeks (W "; 
(3g-GP 1) SM-140-65 to JCS, 11 Feb 65; (g@-GP 1) Dec On Rpt, 
J-3 to JCS "Courses of Action Southeast Asia - First Eight 
weeks (S)," 12 Feb 65 (derived from JCS 2339/169); JMF 9155 
(10 Feb 65) secs 1 and 2. 
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of a Regimental Landing Team (RLT) and a Marine Air Group 
(MAG) from Okinawa and Japan to Da Nang; 4) one US Army 
Brigade of the 25th Infantry Division from Hawaii to 
Thailand; 5) a fourth CVA to the Western Pacific; 6) one 
MEB from Hawaii to WESTPAC; 7) the necessary combat support 
and service support units outlined in CINCPAC 39-65 to 
support the above forces. At the same time a US Army Air- 
borne Brigade, the 173d, should be alerted for Shipment to 
Vietnam. The 3d MEF (-) and the 25th Infantry Division (-) 
Should be kept in an advanced state of readiness with the 
necessary amphibious and sealift prepositioned and airlift 
alerted. Remaining forces contained in CINCPAC plans 32-64 
and 39-65 should also be alerted. 


The Chief of Staff of the Army agreed with the recom- 
mended deployments as far as they went. But he wanted 
additional ground forces--at least one US infantry division 
and, preferably, two,--moved to northeast Thailand. General 
Wheeler supported the strike program and the recommended 
Geployment. But he was not sure that the deployment problem 
had been examined carefully enough, and proposed that, once 
the forces recommended had reached their stations, additional 
Geployments should be studied as a matter of priority. The 
Secretary of Defense was informed that such a study was al- 
ready taking place. ms 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff listed in detail the forces 
which should be deployed, as a minimum, in the event a large- 
scale intervention by NVN or CHICOM forces took place. These 
were the forces called for in CINCPAC contingency plans. In 
conjunction with the military actions recommended in the 
current eight week program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted 
that operations already taking place should be continued and, 
where feasible, intensified. 


They told Mr. McNamara that their proposals would demon- 
strate to NVN that it had better mend its ways or face “more 
serious punishment.” And they suggested that if Manoi did 
not Shpw some inclination to lessen its support of the VC 
and the PL even after being bomped, the United States shoud 
extend its bombing north gt the 19th Parallel, intensifying 
the bombing if necessary. 
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While making the point that the program would be initi- 
ated in response to enemy activities of a provocative nature, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff foresaw that the need for such 
justification would lessen. "As this program continues," 
they told the Secretary of Defense, "the realistic need for 
precise event-association in this reprisal context will pro- 
gressively diminish." They did however include the list of 
examples of provocative acts which might trigger the program 
Since he had asked for it specifically. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff predicted that Hanoi, Peking, 
and Moscow would "make every effort through propaganda and 
diplomatic moves to halt the US attacks." Hanoi would do 
everything possible to defend itself, perhaps even launching 
overt attacks against RVN and Laos. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not foresee any immediate lessening of VC attacks. 
But if the United States were able to resist the almost certain 
international pressures and to ignore communist threats of 
escalation, chances would improve that Hanoi would reduce its 
support .of the VC. US attacks on NVN would probably cause 
Communist China reluctantly to take some dramatic action such 
as sending in "volunteers," a la Korea 1950. The Soviets, in 
addition to strong diplomatic and propaganda efforts, would 
almost certainly provide NVN some form of military support 
such as antiaircraft artillery and radars.: There was an even 
chance that Russia would send in SAM's (SA-2) along with 
"technicians." If China and Russia went further and started 
open aggressive action, the Joint Chiefs of Staff assured 
Secretary McNamara that “the United States and its allies can 
deal with them adequately." 


These recommendations of 11 February by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff did not exceed, but merely reinforced, the strong 
recommendations they had made in November for action against 
NVN. In certain respects, such as targeting, these latest 
proposals were more specific; in other respects--bombing of 
Phuc Yen and weight of effort, for example--less comprehen- 
sive. Their proposals were not approved at once or in detail, 
but, complementing as they did the proposals by Bundy and 
Taylor, were reflected both in short-range and longer-range 
actions directed by the President in the days and weeks that 
followed. E 

Commenting on the need for a stronger and more 
positive military program against NVN, the Chairman, Joint ` 
Chiefs of Staff, informed CINCPAC on the same day the 
JCS memorandum went forward to the Secretary that he did 
not like the impression being created generally that the 


United States was responding only to VC "spectaculars" against 
Americans. He was opposed to letting the intermittent attacks 
against NVN slip into the "tit-for-tat" pattern. Any concept 
which limited the United States to a particular type of 
retaliatiory action or in the timing and location of strikes, 
would automatically hand the initiative to Hanoi and color 
world opinion against the United States. "Our objective," he 
told Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland on il February, 
"is to move to a concept of ‘sustained reprisals’ which will 
permit us to apply military pressures in the manner and at 
times and places of our choosing. We must build a bridge 
between 'tit-for-tat,' and ‘sustained reprisal.'" This bridge 
was already being built and was the path by which the United 
States crossed from Pleiku and Qui Nhon to ROLLING THUNDER.9 


ROLLING THUNDER 


On 12 February the Joint Chiefs of Staff instructed CINCPAC 


to develop "as a matter of urgency" reprisal plans which had 
three attack options: Option I - Vu Con Barracks, Quang Khe 
Naval Base, Xom Bang Ammo Depot; Option II - Option I plus Phu 
van Supply Depot, Vinh Son Supply Depot, Phu Qui Ammo Depot; 
Option III - Option II plus Thanh Hoa Bridge, Thien Linh Dong 
Support, Phu Van Ammo Depot E. Certain weather-alternate 
targets included radar sites, barracks and an airfield. On 

16 February, the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved for planning 
purposes a somewhat different group of options covering 
generally the same targets but in a different order of z 
priority.l0 Slightly later on the same day the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff forwarded to CINCPAC the "illustrative 8-week program 
of military action against low risk targets in North Vietnam," 
which they said was being "discussed at the highest levels." 
This was the air strike program that they had recommended to 
the Secretary of Defense on 11 February. Admitting that this 
program was intended only as a guide and could well be drastic- 
ally revised, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told CINCPAC that they 
were interested in interdicting the Hanoi-Vinh railway, roads, 
highway bridges, ferries and radar and telecommunication 
facilities. "From our preliminary analysis," they said, "we 
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have concluded that the LOC net should not be attacked until 
we are authorized to go to the 20th Parallel, but the program 
on this category of target ‘should be initiated early before AA 
defenses increase." They wanted no piecemeal attacks on the 
radars and telecommunications, but a complete, systematic and 
integrated attack ll 


On 13 February the Department of State informed Ambassador 
Taylor that the President had approved a program of "measured 
and limited" air actions to be carried out jointly with the GVN 
against selected military targets in NVN. For the time being 
these targets would all be located south of the 19th Parallel.’ 
It was expected that these attacks would take place only once 
or twice a week with two or three targets being hit on each day 
of operations.l2 


Concurrent with US bombing of the North an approach would 
pe made to the United Nations to make clear that Hanoi was the 
aggressor and that the United States was "ready and eager" for 
talks to bring the aggression in RVN to an end. Ambassador 
Taylor was instructed to go at once to the GVN and seek its 
agreement to the US program. Anticipating, perhaps, some 
reluctance on the part of the GVN to come out publicly in 
favor of negotiating an end to the war, the State Department 
reminded Taylor to assure the RVN that this was actually for 
the purposes of putting the GVN/US side in a stronger diplo- 
matic position than would be the case if they waited for a 
third party to urge them to the conference table. He could 
tell the GVN that the United States was determined to continue 
with its military actions regardless of any Security Council 
deliberations or ensuing "talks" unless and until Hanol 
brought its aggression to an end. "Our demand will be that 
they cease infiltration and all forms of support and also the 
activity they are directing in the South," the Department of 
State explained. 
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In direct extension of the planning message calling for 
reprisal strikes that had gone to CINCPAC on 16 february, the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff on 18 February sent him an execute 
order directing US air strikes on 20 February against Quang 
Khe Naval Base and, if weather forced a transfer of targets, 
against Vinh Linh and Vit Thu Barracks. The RVNAF with US 
support would strike Vu Con Barracks or, if weathered out, 
Dong Hoi airfield. The nickname of this reprisal strike was 
to be ROLLING THUNDER I (RT I) .13 


A coup d'etat against the GVN began at 1300 Saigon time 
on 19 February. Among the developments connected with 
this abortive attempt to seize power, General Ky, standing by 
General Khanh for the moment, threatened to use the RVNAF to 
bomb Tan Son Nhut airbase where rebel forces were concen- 
trated. General Westmoreland prevailed upon Ky in "the 
strongest terms" to "put aside such nonsense." Although the 
coup fell through.and the RVNAF- did not bomb its own fields, 
it was obvious that bombing NVN on 20 February was now out of 
the question. Admiral Sharp called Washington on 19 February 
and recommended the postponement of ROLLING THUNDER I. The 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed with his recommendation 4 
ana the Joint Chiefs of Staff called off RT I on the same day. 


Because of the postponement General Wheeler asked . 
CINCPAC if he felt the operation had been compromised and 
whether or not targets for US strikes should be changed. 
CINCPAC, however, considered it highly unlikely that US targets 
had been compromised by the delay.i5 


The strikes were rescheduled for Monday, 22 February, and 
a warning order for RT Ilwas sent to CINCPAC on 20 February.16 
On the next day RT II was slipped back to 23 February. One 
Gay later, because the effects of the coup still lingered, RT II 
was postponed to 24 February.17 On 23 February COMUSMACV 


13. -GP 3) Msg, JCS 5555 to CINCPAC, 18 Feb 65. 

14, Msgs, Saigon 2654 and 2671 to State, 19 Feb 65; 
(@@-GP 3) JCS 5572 to CINCPAC, 19 Feb 65. 

15. (@@) NMCC Telecon, Wheeler to Sharp and Westmoreland, 
item 004, 191542Z Feb 65. 

16. = 3} Msg, JCS 5606 to CINCPAC, 20 Feb 65. 

ey ig GP 3) Msg, JCS 5700 to CINCPAC, 22 Feb 65. 
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learned that the RVNAF was still on alert. His air staff 
notified him that the VNAF pilots were not, in acceptable 
physical condition to fly in RT II and recommended a 24 hour 
postponement. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, upon being advised 
by General Westmoreland, changed the execution date again to 
25 February.1 


On 24 February RT II was cancellei and a new mission, 
RT III, substituted for execution on 26 February. This 
mission was in turn, cancelled and RT IV directed on the 
same date. 9 These ‘two cancellations stemmed from bad 
weather conditions over the target area. A modification to 
the RT IV warning order was directed on 26 February with 
strikes set for 27 February. With dreary monotony a further 
change in the date of RT IV was directed on 26 Fgpruary and 
the air strikes ordered for Sunday, 28 February. 


On 27 February General Wheeler notified Admiral Sharp 
that at a meeting with the President on the evening of 
26 February it had been recognized that RT IV probably could 
not be executed on 27 February because of bad weather. How- 
ever, the bombings would take place on 28 February or as soon 
thereafter as weather permitted. On the same day he told 
Admiral Sharp that he would be receiving shortly a new warning 
order for a strike to be executed at first daylight on 1 March. 
He did not believe that the strike would take place because 
higher authority would cancel it owing to a communist conclave 
to begin in Moscow on that same day. It could well be post- 
poned to 2 or 3 March. The Chairman noted also that ". . . we 
propose to uss B-52's against U.S. primary target, Xom Bang 
Ammo depot."© 


On 28 February still more changes took place with the 
date of the attack being changed to 1 March and, later in the 
day, to 2 March. The designation of the operation was changed 


10, (@@-GP 3) NMCC Telecon, COMUSMACV to JCS, 2309452 
Feb 65; (@@-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5711 to CINCPAC, 23'Reb 65. 
19. (f-GP 3) Msgs, JCS 5776 and 5791 to CINCPAC, 
a 


Msg, JCS 6048 to CINCPAC, “26 Feb 64. 

yg) Msg, JCS 0736-65 to CINCPAC, 27*Feb 65, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Feb 65. \ Msg, CJCS unnumbered to CINCPAC, 
27 Feb 65, OCICS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65.. i 
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l Aerial reconnaissance in Support of the proposed 
ROLLING THUNDER program was authorized for Planning Purposes 


The execute order for the “first RT strike actually 
conducted against NVN, RT V, was issued by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 1 March. CINCPAC was authorized to Strike the desig- 


part in the strikes against NVN but that rather the PACOM forces, 


USAF planes from Thailand bases, would be used. The operations 
from these fields would be coordinated with the US Ambassador 
in Thailand. Optional ordnance, excluding napalm, would be 
used against the ammunition depot and the naval base,25 


gunboats at the naval base. Both forces encountered heavy 
antiaircraft fire. The VNAF lost ] A-1H while the USAF lost 
two F-100s and three F-105s, 20 


oA pen oe WE-GP 3) NSgs, JCS 6069 ana 6075 to” OIŅCPAC, 
28 Feb 65, 


eh. (@E-GP 3) Msgs, JCS 5959 to CINCPAC,” 26 Feb 65; 
JCS 6043, 27 Feb 65; JCS 6071, 28 Feb 65, ~ 

25. -GP 3) Msg, JCS 6091 to CINCPAC>.? Mar 65. 

26. (@6-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 49-65 and 50-65, 2 and 
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Command and Relationship Problems 


The complex nature of what Admiral Sharp had called a 
"joint and :combined operation" posed many problems for US 
planners, not the least of which was the special relation- 
ship of COMUSMACV with the VNAF. in recognition of this, 
General Westmoreland, on the eve of RT V, had posed. some 
interesting, speculative questions to General Wheeler and 
Admiral Sharp, more by way of bringing the problem to their 
attention than in expectation of any quick or easy solution. 
He pointed out for example that it would be most difficult 
to continue the "pretext of partnership" with the GVN if 
target selection, attack timing and force levels for the VNAF 
were decided in Washington. It was essential that the GVN 
have a sense of substantive participation in the attack plan- 
ning and that there be a mutual spirit of trust between the 
respective planners and commanders. “How can one rationalize 
a Washington decision that the VNAF will be limited to 16 
strike aircraft on a given ‘target when General Ky, Judges 24 
the proper number?" General Westmoreland asked. 


He wanted to know also how much authority he had to dis- 
close strike information to the VNAF commanders through the 
2a Air Division and for telling the VNAF of warning. orders 
with respect to US plans and intentions. He pointed out that 
that the VNAF had some things to do themselves before taking 
off on strikes. They should be notified at least 24 hours 
in advance of TOT as 4 minimum and, more desirable yet, they 
should be given planning details 48 hours in advance. GVN 
planners should have a comprehensive picture of the entire 
operation of which they were to be a part within not less 
than 24 hours. 


On the matter of cancellations of strike because of 
weather, a very important factor in view of the heavy rains 
common to Vietnam during the monsoon season, General 
Westmoreland wanted to be granted the authority to go or not 
to go locally. Washington decisions on weather, which was 
many thousands of miles away and which could change more 
swiftiy than communications could keep up with it, seemed to 
him wasteful and sometimes dangerous. He also asked if there 


——27. WE) Msg; COMUSMACV MAC 1061 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
1 Mar 65, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65. 
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Were some way "in which procedures and delegation of authority 
can be combined" to reduce the fatigue factor for highly 
placed commanders in Vietnam. Under current rules these men 
had to be constantly'on the alert, whichi was nonproductive 
Over the long pull. "At this end of the line," he Said, "this 


reprisals, and on the other, want to minimize nonproductive 


Preparations in operational units occasioned by changing 
plans. 


COMUSMACV asked also what possible initiative he might 
have in Saigon with respect to -orchestrating" the graduated 
reprisal program with the actions being taken against NVN in 
other programs such as BARREL ROLL and OPLAN 34A actions. In 
these latter programs the decision to take actions was made in 
Washington or Honolulu with the "how" being left to COMUSMACV. 


briefings and Preparation, loss of tactical flexibility and 
lack of tactical coordination, " 


General Wheeler made a personal, immediate reply to 
Westmoreland, telling him that "we here recognize the policy 
and procedural difficulties" imposed on COMUSMACV and on the 
GVN by the "close control of ROLLING THUNDER exercised by 
Washington." For this reason General Wheeler did not intend 
to try to answer the several questions but to address the 


away the hindrances and restrictions. He wanted COMUSMACV to 
be very clear on the point that there were "sizable and vexing" 
Gomestic and international political problems inherent in US 
military operations against NWN. Washington authorities were 
having to steer a careful course which would lead to the 
greatest possible effect on che enemy both in and out of RVN 
while keeping at a minimum the chances of bringing the Chinese 
Communist into Open battle. The weather, Mr. Kosygin's visit 
to Hanoi, and the international communist conference taking 
Place in Moscow had increased the difficulty of the existing 
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‘political problema and had adversely affected the ROLLING 


THUNDER program. 2 


As to the future, General Wheeler reminded General 
Westmoreland that when BARREL ROLL and YANKEE TEAM had first 
started they too were subjected to over-restrictive caveats. 
But as time went on many of these restrictions were lifted. 
The JCS were working toward setting up for ROLLING THUNDER 
a procedure similar to that employed in BARREL ROLL and YANKEE 
TEAM, with’ a previously approved bank of targets from which 
commanders in the field, using their own special knowledge of 
weather and operational factors could choose targets to strike. 
"In this connection," the Chairman stated, “it is most 
important to get off this next ROLLING THUNDER, to break what 
seems to be a psychological/political log jam.' 

fee 
Usexof Napalm 
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In the early missions against NVN napalm was not 
authorized. Even before the first RT strike was authorized, 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force objected, on 17 February, 
that this restriction deprived US airmen of a very useful and 
legitimate weapon. He pointed out that US planes would be 
safest coming in at low altitudes and that in this situation, 
napalm was extremely effective. It could reduce the number 
of sorties needed to destroy "soft" targets such as parked 
aircraft, buildings, vehicles, unprotected personnel, fuel 
storage areas and radar-directed antiaircraft sites. Napalm 
was already being used against the VC in KN and he felt that 
it should be used against targets in NVN. 


The State Department was known to oppose the use of 
napalm in Southeast Asia, basing its opposition on the idea 
that napalm was a terror weapon and that adverse reaction 
resulted from both friendly and neutral governments because of 
its use. For example, napalm was not being used in Laos, 
largely at the behest of the British Government. The Chief of 
Staff of the Army suggested, however, that the time was appro- 
priate to raise the issue of the use of napalm ig NVN witn the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State. 


Msg, JCS 0739-65 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 
1 Mar 65, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65. 
29. (@6-GP 1) CSAFM-B=80-65 to JCS 17 Feb 65, Att to 
JCS a JMF 9155.3 (12 Feb 65). 
(35 - GP 1) CSAM 66-65 to JCS, 12 Feb 65, Att to 
JCS EE a same file. 
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In a memorandum embracing much of the information 
furnished them by the Chief of Staff of the Air Force on the 
use of napalm, its qualities and the techniques of its 
employment, the ‘Joint Chiefs of Staff on 25 February recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Defense that napalm be used 
against NVN. When CINCPAC determined that napalm would 
increase the effectiveness of the strike force and/or result 
in a lower probability of friendly losses, or that targets 
were so located that collateral damage to noncombatant life. 
and property would be minimized, or that targets were parti- 
ete ener: to napalm, he should be authorized to 
use it. - 


Secretary of Defense McNamara supported thə Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and on 9 March President Johnson approved the use of 


napalm in ROLLING THUNDER ‘stfrikes against NVN. 
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ROLLING THUNDER-Relaxation of Restrictions 


From confused and modest beginnings ROLLING THUNDER, the. 
controlled and selective bombing of military and military- 
associated targets in NVN, grew into one of the keystones of 
the US strategy for winning the war in Vietnam. It was to 
become also one of the prime issues in later acrimonious 
debate over US policy in Vietnam. Regardless of the precedent 
set by the Tonkin Gulf, Pleiku, and Qui Nhon reprisals, 
Geliberate bombing, without waiting for a specific provocation, 
marked a definite change in US policy. Whether NVN leaders 
'rot the message” that the United States was determined to stop 
their support of the insurgencies was not discernible. from 
their reactions. Those who expected spectacular political 
reaction Gid not see it at once. During March the United 
States continued to bomb limited military targets in NVN. 
Hanoi did not quit, RVN did not join ranks behind its leaders, 
Red China did not intervene, Moscow did not sever relations 


“with the United States, and the American public gave little 


sign that it appreciated the depth of the latest change in 
policy. -Although tight restrictions remained a burden to 


31. (@5-GP 3) JCSM-127-65 to SecDef, 25 Feb 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/526-1), JMF 9155.3 (12 Feb 65). ae 

32. (#8) Memo to SecDef from ASD(ISA) ‘Use of Napalm 
Against North Vietnamese Targets @@)," 9 Mar 65, PO 
notation by SecDef, Att to JCS 2343/526-1, JMF 9155.3 
(12 Feb 65). 
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ROLLING THUNDER, the trend toward gradual relaxation of the 
rules wherever possible became: apparent’ early in the program.. 


_ On 9 March the Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered CINCPAC to 
carry out RT 6 during daylight on 11 March. The primary US 
target was the Phu Qui Ammo Depot (#40) north of the 19th 
Parallel, the primary VNAF target the military barracks at 
vit Thu Lu (#36). Two US weather alternates, three VNAF 
weather alternates were established. Weather interfered and 
RT 6 was set back to 13 March. Because General Ky said that 
his pilots were "not in operational posture" the bombing did 
not actually take place until 14 March.33 However, US planes 
took part only in support of the VNAF strikes since the US 
primary target was weathered out and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had, in the meantime, ordered US commanders not to strike 
their alternate targets. On 15 March, US planes finally 


‘pombed their primary target, Phu Qui Ammunition Depot.3 


By this time it was fairly apparent to everyone, includ- 
ing the enemy, that the US bombing program was controlled and 
that it was intended to be systematic. But it was proving to 
be far from a dynamic and stunning blow to the enemy. A 
combination of bad luck, an erratic ally, and long-range 
control had resulted in the expenditure of a great deal of 
effort and expense with only marginal results. 


On 13 March Ambassador Taylor in a cable to the State 
Department criticized the decision to hold back the US effort 
on RT 6 until the primary target could be struck. He said 
5 . we may be attaching too much importance to striking 
Target 40 because of its intrinsic military value as a 
target. If we support the thesis (as I do) that the really 
important target is the will of the leaders in Hanoi, 


-virtually any target north of the 19th parallel will convey 


the necessary message at this juncture as well as Target 40. 
Meanwhile, through repeated delays we. are failing to give the 
mounting crescendo to ROLLING THUNDER which is necessary to 
get the desired results."35 


33. (#5) Msg, JCS 6703 to CINCPAC, 9 Mar 65. (26) Msg, 
JCS 7017 to CINCAL et al., 13 Mar 65. 
34. (@@-GP 3) Msg Jcs 7025 to CINCPAC, 13 Mar 65; 
pee enon =GE 3) Msgs, JCS 7035 and 7042, to CINCAL et al., 
15 Mar 65. = 
35. (#5) Msg, Saigon 2949 to State, 13 Mar 65. 
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On the next day, the Chief of Staff of the Army, who 
had just returned from an inspection tour in RVN,. told the 
Secretary of Defense "To date the tempo of punitive air 
strikes has been inadequate to convey a clear sense of U.S. 
purpose to the DRV." He called for an increase in the scope 
and tempo of US air strikes against NVN. He admitted that 
such action could escalate and broaden the war but it could 
also achieve the US objective of gausing Hanoi to cease its 
support and direction of the vc.3 


He also took action to secure the removal of some of 
the “self-imposed restrictions" on ROLLING THUNDER. He 
noted that these restrictions had severely reduced the 
effectiveness of air strikes and had made it impossible to 
approach the goal of four missions each week. The particular 
restrictions that he recommended be removed at once were: 


1) the requirement that a US strike be conducted concurrently - 


with a VNAF strike; 2) the requirement that US planes strike 
only the primary target; 3) the ban on use of classified 
ammunition; 4) the narrow geographical limits imposed on 
target selection; 5) the requirement to obtain specific 
Washington approval before striking alternate targets when 
primary targets were not available because of weather or 
other local conditions. The President, on 15 March, approved 
removal of these restrictions. However, the ban on classi- 
fied ammunition was not automatically removed; each specific 
request from CINCPAC for use of classified ammunition would 
be reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.37 


The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC 
on 16 March that during the meeting with the President the 
day before it was "announced" that at present the United 
States would avoid operations in NVN that would be likely to 
result in air clashes with MIGS in. the Hanoi area. General- 
Wheeler interpreted this to mean that, for the time being, 
air strikes must not be mounted north of the 20th Parallel. 
“On 16 March the Joint Chiefs of Staff modifed BLUE TREE 
instructions to read: "Conduct daily BLUE TREE type recon- 
naissance over NVN south of the 20th Parallel." They author- 
ized combat air. patrol (CAB for these missions but directed 
am "aa 
. (36) Memo, CSA to SecDef et al., no sub. with 
attached Report On Survey of the Military Situaticn in Viet- 
nam 14 Mar 65, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65. See th. 1% 
for more on General Johnson's report and Presidential attton 
thereon. 
37. (@8-GP 1) DJISM-379-65 to CJCS, 27 Mar 65, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam Mar 65. 
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that if MIG aircraft were sighted the mission would withdraw. 
Escorting fighters would engage the : s only if necessary: 
to protect the reconnaissance planes.3 | 

On 16 March the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC 
to carry out the next block of ROLLING THUNDER strikes, RT 7, 
during daylight hours between.19 and 25 March. This marked 
a new feature of the program with strikes authorized on a 
weekly basis so that bombings could be executed any time 
during the seven day period during daylight. Another inno- 
vation introduced with RT 7 was the inclusion of authority 
for US and VNAF planes to perform armed route reconnaissance 
along selected, limited segments of Route 1 in NVN as well as 
striking designated primary or alternate fixed targets.39 


General Johnson's return from RVN, his recommendations 
for improvement of the situation there, and the top-level 
meeting with the President on 15 March, gave a new impetus 
to ROLLING THUNDER planning. On 17 March the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force pointed out that the President had expressed 
an "urgent desire" to reverse the trend of events in South- 
east Asia. General McConnell took the position that this 
could be accomplished only by the immediate and more forceful 
application of US military power against NVN. He believed 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff must come up with a method for 
attacking and destroying the "source of DRV strength," and 
he presented them with a plan developed by the USAF staff 
which would, he believed,. accomplish this. .This plan was 
basically an air and naval offensive to destroy vulnerable 
resources of the enemy outside RVN and a stepped up campaign 
in the RVN to destroy his strength there. Concentrated air- 
strikes would begin immediately in the southern part of NVN, 
then move northward at intervals of 2-6 days until Hanoi 
itself would be bombed. As these were taking place other 
forces would be deployed to Southeast Asia to secure the 
necessary logistic facilities and to support the ARVN in its 
counterinsurgency operations.” 


5. (nw) Msg, JCS 0936-65 to CINCPAC, 16 Mar 65, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam, Mar 65. (@®@-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7185 to CINCPAC, 
16 Mar 65. 

39. (@5-GP 3 Msg, JCS 7167 to CINCPAC, 16 Mar 67. 

4O. (@6-GP 1) CSAFM J-78-65 to JCS, 17 Mar 65, JCS 
2343/549, JMF 9155.3 (17 Mar 65). ates 
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Before action could be taken on the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force's memorandum, the Secretary of Defense, in 
discussion with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 20 March, asked 
that a 12 week air-strike program be developed for his con- 
sideration. He directed that air attacks on NVN be planned 
to avoid heavily populated areas and that they avoid direct 
attacks against airfields in NVN. The J-3 developed such a 
program and briefed the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and visiting Admiral Sharp, on 22 March. 


After studying the proposed 12 week program at greater 
length, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of 
Defense in a memorandum on 27 March that they did not sub- 
scribe to all of the Joint Staff's recommendations. The 
initial phase of the proposed program called for three weeks 
of interdiction of NVN LOCs south of the 20th. Parallel, 
including the destruction of key bridges and intense “armed 
reconnaissance. The second phase called for interdiction 
strikes north of the 20th Parallel, including strikes against 
radar and LOC targets in depth throughout NVN north of the 
20th Parallel. i 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary that, while 
they were willing to recommend the staff's proposals for 
bombing NVN LOCs south of the 20th Parallel during the third, 
fourth and fifth week of the on-going program, they had 
Gefinite reservations for the remaining weeks in which US 
planes would strike more deeply into NVN. They had instead 
Girected,a study of alternatives for a follow-on bombing 
program beginning with the sixth week. 


Reflecting COMUSMACV's views on the need for. better 
procedures and greater delegation of authority, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary of Defense that they be- 
lieved the operational commander must have “flexibility in 
the execution of this military program in order to achieve a 
high degree of effectiveness." They affirmed that it was 
important that the field commander be able to detect and 
exploit targets of opportunity through frequent random recon- 
naissance operations.41l a 
4 

Earlier, the JCS had agreed “that the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force's concept for bombing NVN should be, referred 


~~ 


— 4I. (@S-GP 3) JCSM-221-65 to SecDef, 27 Mar 65 
(derived from JCS 2343/551), JMF 9155.3 (17 Mar 65). 
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to the Service planners for consideration during the develop- 
ment of a proposed program of "optimum military actions" 
against NVN to follow the completion of the current remaining 
five weeks of bombing NVN. The J-3 should also consider the 
paper in his consideration of alternatives for a "follow-on 
program of air strikes" beginning with the 6th week of 
ROLLING THUNDER. 42 


In extension of this planning the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
asked.CINCPAC for his views on 27 March. On 3 April, Admiral 
Sharp recommended a wide-ranging armed reconnaissance program 
sustained at the maximum feasible level of sorties, as well 
as strikes against important and varied types of targets south 
of 20° N. Further, he proposed that after completion of this 
program, operations be extended north against meaningful 
military targets, but avoiding the Hanoi and Haiphong areas.43 


His views were considered along with those of the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force in the preparation of a proposed 
memorandum for the Secretary of Defense. The draft memorandum 
by the Joint Staff included a proposal for a four week program 
of increasing intensity that would have moved the air strike 
effort north of the 20° N by 30 April and would include an 
attack on the important POL storage areas at Haiphong. 


The Chief of Staff of the Army, however, took strong 
exception to the memorandum. While he agreed that the scope and 
intensity of US air strikes should increase, he wanted more 
gradual increases and particularly did not want strikes moved above 
20° N "during this time period." Too little time had gone by to 
evaluate properly the results and effects of ROLLING T ER. And 
he was more than a little concerned over the possibilities of 
invoking Chinese intervention by operations close to the 
Chinese border. "I believe that frequent and random day and 
night armed reconnaissance below the 20th Parallel designed 
to insure maximum interdiction and disruption of the LOC into 
Laos and RVN should be the key element of the air strike 


2. (26) Amended Note to Control Div, "JCS _2343/549 - 
Concept for North Viet Nam (U)," 26 Mar 65, JMF 9155.3 
(17 Mar 65). -i 
43. (@6-GP 1) JCS 2343/551-1, 14 Apr 65, JMF 9155.3 
(17 Mar 65). (@8-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, O40304Z Apr 65, 
JCS IN 91149. 
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program," the Chief of Staff of the Army declared. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff referred the staff report to the J-3 as an 
input for further studies and did not nt the proposed 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense. 


The USAF and USN attacks against primary targets in RT 7 
were launched as scheduled on 19 March with other attacks by 
the VNAF and the route armed reconnaissance taking place in 
the ensuing week. 


US planners turned their attention to the enemy's radar 
systems in RT 8, which was scheduled for the period 26 March- 
1 April. The primary targets that CINCPAC was authorized on 


24 March comprised a package of radar sites to be struck by US air- 


craft. Destruction of enemy radar systems and installations 
could pave the way for expanded -bombing at lower cost. The 
VNAF was assigned barracks and an airfield as targets. 
Additionally, US pilots were authorized to carry out armed 
reconnaissance against NVN patrol craft along the coast of 
NVN and around the offshore islands of Hon Matt and Ile du 


Tigre. VNAF armed reconnaissance was authorized along a portion 


of Route 12.45 CINCPAC made an effort to improve the effi- 
ciency of: the scheduled VNAF strikes by requesting authority to 


send reconnaissance planes over VNAF targets before the strikes. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff lacked authority to give him this 
permission. They therefore turned down his request but assured 
him that they would attempt to secure such approval in future 
RT programs. On the other hand, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
secured authority for low-level reconnaissance of the radar 
targets ke be struck by US planes and had passed it on to 
CINCPAC.‘tS 


The strikes against the radar sites continued over a 
period of several days and, after only limited success in the 
first strikes, succeeded in destroying part of the enemy's 
radar system; ‘The VNAF made a highly successful strike against 
Dong Hoi airfield in their part of RT 8. US pilots accompany- 
ing the VNAF ‘in a support role took occasion on the flight back 
from the target area to sink several NVN boats. 


a (P-GP 1) JCS 2343/551-1, 14 Apr 65; 19t N/H of 
JCS 2343/551-1, 20 Apr 65; JMF 9155.3 (17 Mar 65). 

45. (DE-GP a Msg, JCS 7672 to CINCPAC, 24 Mar 65. 

46. (@6-GP 3) Msgs, JCS 7699 to CINCPAC, 2P Mar 65; 
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Ambassador Taylor, who visited Washington, D. C. in the 
last few days of March, observed to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the tempo of ROLLING THUNDER 
had now reached a "good" level. He believed that target 
detection should move north and work back and forth across the 
various target systems. He stated that a program of low-level 
reconnaissance should be started to build up a bank of current 
intelligence in advance of the strikes. The Ambassador also 
said that Haiphong harbor should be mined by the VNAF at an 
early date. He also wanted a "prestige" bridge at Thanh Hoa 
destroyed by bombing, with other bridges connecting NVN with 
Communist China also being struck eventually. He did not 
believe that MIGS at Phuc Yen. had the capability to interfere 
with ROLLING THUNDER to the extent that had been’estimated. Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara agreed with Ambassador Taylor on the 
need for low-level reconnaissance and directed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to collaborate with his office in developing a blanket 
request for CINCPAC to conduct unescorted, low-level reconnais- 
Sance anywhere in NVN. Among the guidelines which he furnished 
was the dictum that the reconnaissance planes must avoid the 
MIG patrol areas, Hanoi, and Haiphong. He agreed that in about 
4 to 12 weeks the mining of Haiphong harbor should have become 
"politically feasible," and in about 12 weeks he hoped to 
secure agreement on bombing the two main bridges connecting 
NVN with China. He felt that this would bring very strong 
pressure on NVN. # 


In a general assessment of ROLLING THUNDER, the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, informed the Secretary of Defense on 
6 April that these air strikes had not reduced the overall 
military capabilities of NVN in “any major way." The attacks 
had destroyed some Army supplies and ammunition stocks but had 
not inflicted any critical loss on the NVN capability for mili- 
tary operations. General Wheeler believed that the most dam- 
aging blow had been the destruction of the bridges at Thanh Hoa, 
Dong Phuong, and Dong Hoi, which slowed down logistical support 
of the southern portion of NVN. He felt that further strikes 
against LOCs leading south of the 29th Parallel wouldicause a 
"serious stricture" to NVN logistical support to the south, 
including that sent into RVN and Laos. 


45. (ge) Note to Control Div, "The Meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs of. Staff and the Secretary of Defense with Ambassador 
Taylor (U)," 29 Mar 65, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Max 65. 
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The enemy in NVN was building up his air defense, thereby 
increasing his costs in manpower and detracting from his 
economy. Outwardly, however, the NVN government appeared to 
be uninfluenced by US/VNAF air strikes. "In summary," General 
Wheeler told the Secretary of Defense, "I think it is fair to 
State that our strikes to date, while cGamaging, have not cur- 
tailed DRV military capabilities in any major way. The same 
is true as regards the North Vietnamese economy. The North 
Vietnamese people exhibit an understandable degree of appre- 
hension for the future. The Hanoi Government continues to 
maintain, at least publicly, stoical determination." 
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Chapter 19 


LIMITED DEPLOYMENT OF US FORCES 


Protecting US bases and installation in the RVN against 
enemy attack, long a matter of concern to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, had become even more urgent with the. launching of the 
first bombing reprisals against NVN. As decisions for even 
greater pressures against NVN were taken in February 1965, 
culminating in ROLLING THUNDER, the security of the US bases 
and forces in the RVN caused growing anxiety at high levels 
of the US Government and resulted in progressively more 
positive actions to insure the safety and integrity of the US 
military establishment in the South. 


Steps to. Improve Security of US Forces 


In connection with the Tonkin Guif reprisals, US 
officials had considered sending combat troops to the RVN 
specifically to protect US bases and personneL General 
Westmoreland had rejected the idea, holding that too many US 
battalions would be needed to secure adequately all major US 
installations in RVN. The presence of large numbers of US 
troops might cause the GVN to lose interest in defending bases 
and to relax even further its already lax security measures. 
Moreover, there would be language and jurisdiction problems. 1 


By February 1965, however, General Westmoreland had 
changed his mind. The deepening pattern of VC violence directed 
specifically at US forces and installations, dramatized by the 
major attack against Pleiku, had convinced him that the war had 
reached a new plateau--one on which Americans were in great 
danger. ARVN control in three of the four Corps Tactical Zones 
(CTZ) was deteriorating rapidly. On 9 February COMUSMACV 
stated that it might be necessary to send in US combat forces 
of at least division strength to protect US personnel and 


1. (@@-GP 1) JCSM-121-65 to SecDef 20 Feb 65 (derived from 
JCS 2343/525-1), JMF 9155.3 (11 Feb 65). A study by the Army 
Staff estimated that 44 battalions, or 4 plus divisions, would 
be needed to defend the 240 US bases, large and sm#1l in RVN. 
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installations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff immediately pressed 
for precise judgments on the number and types of US troops 
that would be needed. 


General Westmoreland informed Admiral Sharp and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 17 February that the United States 
could no longer count on the RVNAF to protect US installations 
and personnel. He listed, in priority, those areas where US 


combat forces were needed: 1) Da Nang; 2) the Saigon/Bien Hoa/ 


Vung Tau complex; and 3) the Nha Trang/Cam Ranh Bay area. 
Admiral Sharp agreed with the judgment and so informed the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Both commanders considered the US base at Da Nang to be 
the keystone of the US effort against NVN. Such programs as 
YANKEE TEAM, BARREL ROLL, and the OPLAN 34A depended heavily 
on this base for support. CINCPAC called it a likely target 
for the enemy and doubted the ability of the RVNAF to stop a 
serious enemy effort to seize it. The VC already had the 
capability to sabotage the Da Nang airfield, to attack it with 


‘57mm recoilless rifles and mortars, or.to attack it in battalion 


strength. Admiral Sharp said that it was important for the 
United States to act rather than react against this enemy 
threat. If the United States moved quickly to place adequate 
US combat forces in the area, it could deter an attack. But 
if it waited for a tragedy to occur, the reaction would have 
to be much greater in order to restore the security of the 
area. CINCPAC could readily furnish combat forces since two 
Marine Battalion Landing Teams (BLTs) were off the coast of 
RVN at the moment and could quickly be built to Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade (MEB) strength by air and sea lift. He 


recommenaged that a MEB be deployed at once to the Da Nang area. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff had, in connection with the eight 
week program, recommended accelerated deployment of the MEB. 
On 20 February they again recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense in a memorandum that. the MEB be sent to the RVN at a 
total strength, including command and control elements, of 
about 8,500 men and officers. In order to reconstitute a 
Special Landing Force (SLF) Afloat when the MEB was deployed 
ashore, they recommended that a Marine Brigade from Hawaii be 
sent to the Western Pacific.4 


-i 
2, Ibid. 
. (@8-GP 1) Msgs, COMUSMACV 0712 to CINCPAC, 17 Feb 65; 
CINCPAC to JCS, 1802102 Feb 65. 


4. (@@-GP 1) JCSM-121-65 to SecDef, 18 Feb 65, (derived 
from JCS 2343/525-1), JMF 9155.3 (11 Feb 65). 
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The JCS noted that as a bonus of the deployment to the 
Da Nang area, "our readiness posture for other contingencies 
in a strategically sensitive area of Southeast Asia will be 
Significantly improved." The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed 
the Secretary that additional measures were under study and 
that they would send him further recommendations. 


Ambassador Taylor informed Washington authorities on 
22 February that he and General Westmoreland had agreed that 
there was no need to deploy US combat troops to RVN except to 
Da Nang. He had strong reservations on basing "any considerable 
number of Marines at Da Nang and thus revising the long-starid- 
ing US policy of keeping US ground combat troops out of the RVN. 
Once this policy was breached it would be very difficult to hold 
the line. The GVN would seek to unload other ground force tasks 
on the United States. The presence of US combat forces would 
breed friction with the local population. Conflicts would arise 
with the RVNAF on command relations. Ambassador Taylor also 
pointed out that the French had tried, and failed, to defeat 
the Viet Minh guerrillas. "White-faced soldier armed, 
equipped and trained as he is, is not suitable guerrilla fighter 
for Asian forests and jungles," Taylor declared. He doubted 
that US forces would do any better than had the French. "When 
I view this array of difficulties, I am convinced that we 
Should adhere to our past policy of keeping our ground forces 
out of direct counterinsurgency role," Taylor said. Ambassador 
Taylor appreciated, however, General Westmoreland's concern for 
the safety of Da Nang and was willing to go along with the 
introduction of a Marine BLT to strengthen the base against 
overt assault. 


General Westmoreland on the same day asked that one BLT 
land at Da Nang as soon as possible to protect construction 
workers at the site of the HAWK battery and to secure the 
battery when in place. He asked also that, following this 
landing, a second BLT be sent in to provide inner perimeter 
Security at Da Nang airfield. No tactical aircraft need be 
brought in, and the third BLT of the MEB should not come ashore 
in the foreseeable future.7 


For his part Admiral Sharp informed the Joint.fhiefs of 
Staff on 24 February that he considered the entire MEB must 
be landed at Da Nang as an act of prudence, to be-taken before, 
not after, tragedy occurred. He believed that the vulnerability 


va an 


5. Ibid. i 
Le Saigon 473 to JCS, 22 Feb 65, JCS IN 36860. 
26-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 5633 to CINCPAC, 23 Feb 65. 
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of the US investment in Da Nang was as apparent to the enemy 
as it was to US authorities. With a strong mobile. force 
around Da Nang providing a tight security for the airfield 
complex and good security for outlying installations, two 
ancillary benefits would emerge. First, the RVNAF would be 
encouraged to use its own troops for patrol and security 
operations; and second, the VC/NVA would have to regard Da 
Nang as a tougher target. Sharp wanted a jet attack squadron 
ashore, but was Willing to have the deployments phased 
gradually. As first priority he wished a MEB command and 
control element, a surface BLT, and a helicopter squadron 
landed at once. Following this he wanted to build up ashore, 
using the US Marine security forces already at Da Nang to 
provide a second BLT. A third BLT would be anges when it 
could be effectively supported anà employed. 


CINCPAC also asked that the deployment of the MEB be 
accompanied by deployment of one Marine F-4 squadron for close 
air support.. He recommended that the Special Landing Force 
(SLF) be kept in the South China Sea on a 96 hour reaction 
time from RVN and that a MEB be moved from Hawaii to WESTPAC 
to replace the MEB landed at Da Nang. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff fully supported CINCPAC's 
recommendations and forwarded them, on the same day they were 
received, to the Secretary of Defense, urging that they be 
adopted. The only significant change they made to CINCPAC's 
recommendations was to ask for two squadrons of jet aircraft 
instead of one. 


On 26 February the President approved deployment of a 
helicopter squadron and two BLTs to Da Nang; but.deferred 
decision on the movement of the remainder of the MEB, the 
command and support elements, and the jet squadrons. 


The deployment of the MEB was cleared by Ambassador 
Taylor with GVN Prime Minister Quat on 1 March. .The two officials 
explicitly agreed that the United States could consider sih 


: -GP 1) Memo, J-3 to JCS 24 Feb 65, Encl to JCS 2343/ 
525-2, JMF 9155.3 (11 Feb 65). 
9. (9S-GP 1) JCSM-130-65 to SecDef, 24 Feb 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/525-2), JMF 9155.3 (11 Feb 65). 
10. (Be) Msg, JCS 0736-65 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
27 Feb 65, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65. 
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that the GVN had requested these troops and that the 

United States was responding by furnishing them. On the 
next day General Westmoreland discussed the military details 
with Generals Thieu and Minh, The RVN officers expressed 
some concern that the civilian population in the area might 
react adversely to the introduction of the US Marines and 
agreed that these forces should be moved in as unobtrusively 
as possible to minimize the impact of their arrival. "The 
concern of the Vietnamese," General Westmoreland observed, 
"4s that arrival of this large contingent of Americans could 
trigger demonstrations wien overtones of cessation of hostilities 
and peace by negotiation." i 


On 7 March the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC to 
land at once a surface BLT, a helicopter squadron with MEB 
command and control elements, and minimum logistic elements. 
These forces were to "marry up" with combat and service 
elements already in the RVN. A second BLT would be landed to 
build up the MEB to two BLT strength. The SLF would remain © 
in the South China Sea. The mission of these Marine forces 
would be’ to occupy and defend critical terrain features in 
order to secure Da Nang airfield, landing beaches, and other 
US facilities in the area. The Marine force was specifically 
not to engage in day to day actions against the VC. Additional 
forces would not be deployed uptess directed by the JCS. Both 
Marine BLTs landed on 8 March. 


In the meantime other measures were taken to improve the 
security situation for US personnel in the Saigon area. Ina 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense the JCS recommended 
approval of a CINCPAC recommendation that a reduced strength 
US Army Military Police Battalion be sent at once to RVN. 
Deputy Secretary Vance approved deployment of the battalion 
on 18 February. 


Changing the Role of US Forces 
The bulk of Army and USAF units in RVN in February 1965 


- were combat support types. The United States did not intend, 


— il. (a8) Msg, Saigon 2798 to State, 1 Mar 65, JCS IN 45134. 
(@S-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC JOO 6394 to CINCPAC, 2 Mar 65, 
JCS IN 46032. 

12. (P-GP 4) Msg, JCS 6580 to CINCPAC, 7 Mar, 65. (e) 
Marine Corps Commandant's Vietnam Chronology. 
oe sees (OP Lj JCSM-110-65 to SecDef, ie Feb 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/524); (P-GP 4) Memo, DepSecDef to CJUS, 18 Feb 65, 
Att. to JCS 2343/524-1, JMF-9155.3 (22 Jan 65). 
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as a matter of policy, that these units or the’ military . 
advisors to the RVNAF should engage in direct combat with the 
VC. Nevertheless, there were indications as the VC made - 
gains during the early months of 1965 that US authorities were 
thinking more and more in terms of using US forces in a direct 
combat role. Admiral Sharp set the stage for this type of 
approach when he told the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 26 February, 
. . . We need a positive statement of national policy and, 
specifically, a command decision as to whether or not we are 
or will participate actively in the fighting in RVN, or 
whether we will continue to adhere to our long standing policy 
that this is a Vietnamese war and that we are only advisors." 
He pointed out that the recent decision to allow the use of US 
jets in RVN had openly involved the USAF in the war in RVN. 14 


At a meeting at the White House on the evening of 
26 February the President made it clear that US policy was to 
do everything possible to "maximize" US military efforts to 
reverse the unfavorable Situation in Vietnam. Among the 
military steps discussed in "an exploratory way" was the 
possibility of sending in more US advisors at the combat 
unit level, the provision of more helicopters for both sur- 
veillance and fire support, the increased use of US jet air- 
craft in RVN, and the use of US naval vessels to assist the 
RVN in preventing infiltration by sea. 


To provide the President with the latest and best T 
information as a basis for making additional decisions on 
these and other matters of US concern in Vietnam, the Secretary 
of Defense requested the Chief of Staff Army, General Johnson, 
to visit the RVN in early March. General Johnson visited RVN 
from 5 to 12 March to "evaluate the need for and nature of 
additional supporting actions" in Vietnam. He talked with 
Ambassador Taylor, principal members of the US Mission Team, 
and with all key RVN political and military leaders. 


Ambassador Taylor told Generel Johnson that the basic 
unresolved problem-was the GVN's inability to protect its 
people. Unless the people were safe and realized it, all. 
programs in the RVN were either impossibie or ineffective. If 
they were protected adequately, all other problems, could be 
solved in a reasonable length of time. .Taylor charged that, the 


Th ae) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 2621552 Feb 657 OCICS File 
O91 Vietnam Feb 65. 

15. (2) Msg, JCS 0736-65 to CINCRAC, a7. Feb 65, OCICS 
File 091 Vietnam, Mar 65. 
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lack of progress in destroying the VC in the countryside 
stemmed from insufficient trained military, paramilitary 
and police forces, ineffective pacification programs 

resulting from GVN instability, and a popular apathy and 


dwindling morale--"the consequence of a long war with no 
end in sight." - 


Another primary concern, said Ambassador Taylor, was 
the growing strength of the VC. The RVN's open frontiers 
allowed infiltration, and the VC recruiting tactics were 
remarkably effective The heart of the overall problem was 
the continued support of the VC from NVN. The only way to 
stop it apparently was by the application of military pressures 
on NVN. 


Ambassador Taylor cited historical factors as a main 
reason for the GVN's instability. The country had no heritage 
of loyalty to a single government or leader, and US aid, 
no matter how massive, was not going to bring about quickly . such 
loyalty or unity in the people. He told General Johnson 
that 1t was now necessary to explore remedial measures for 
the RVN‘'s ailments and listed 13 specific areas in which this 
Should be done. Among the military measures to be explored, 
were the use of US manpower to offset shortages in the RVNAF 
and an ingreased tempo for both BARREL ROLL and ROLLING 
THUNDER. 1 


General Westmoreland in talking with General Johnson had 
conceded that the initiative lay with the enemy. The communists 
had consolidated political gains in the countryside, had 
increased their military strength, and had improved their organi- 
zation, weaponry and logistic capability. The people were 
becoming convinced of the inevitability of VC victory. RVNAF 
losses were widely publicized but those of the VC were Kept 
quiet. Looking to the future, Westmoreland forecast an increased 
VC offensive throughout RVN, particularly in the northern and 
central parts of the country. He anticipated a buildup of VC 
Strength and a regrouping of main force units into larger 
formations. The enemy's strategy would aim at isolating the 
RVNAF in pockets, and thus cutting them off from the population, 
their supplies, and communications. If present trends continued, 
with no new elements introduced, within six months the RVNAF 
would be essentially a series of "islands of strength" clustered 


16, (@8-GP 1) Memo, “CSA=to .SecDef et al., 14 Mar 65. 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65. 
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around the District and Provincial capitals. The RVN would 
be jammed with refugees in a "generally subverted countryside," 
And pressure would. grow for the GVN to negotiate:aisettle- 
ment with the VC; 


General Westmoreland decried the lack of a strong GVN 
which made coordinated, effective national resistance to the 
VC impossible. The RVN had done remarkably well in sustaining 
any government at all, but had succeeded only because of the 
resiliency of the people and the lingering momentum of previous 
years. 


This grim politico-military picture led him to the 
conclusion that "we are headed toward a VC take-over of the 
country, sooner or later, if we “continue down the present 
road at the present level of effort. This collapse could 
take place within a year. On the other hand, the GVN, with 
US assistance, might be able to hold out in its major bases 
and province: towns for several years. 


COMUSMACV believed that the United States must, as a 
matter of policy, "buy time." The United States must prevent 
the ARVN from being defeated in open combat by committing its 
own air forces in direct support of the ARVN wherever it was 
threatened by superior VC forces, and United States naval forces 
should be used to stop the infiltration of ammunition and other 
bulk supplies to the VC by ocean-going vessels. Moreover, US 
ground forces in addition to the MEB at Da Nang, might be needed 
elsewhere in RVN "for identical purposes or indeed to prevent 
a collapse in some particular area at a critical time." He also 
called for additional measures to increase the US capability 
in target acquisition, research, and analysis. Other steps his 
staff was carefully considering were; 1) use of CBU-1 munitions 
and nonlethal chemical and biological agents; 2) addition of 
three more UH-1B helicopter companies, one to each corps 
(using the Marine squadron at Da Nang for one corps); 3). addition 
of FACS: -and.. observation: aigeraftito provide a. ee eaaa company/ ` 
squadron" for each corps; 4) addition of one-half squadron of 
C-130s for in-country airlift. He admitted that his suggestions, 
if adopted, would bring into being a new basic policy toward 
the war in RVN. The United States would be committed to do 
whatever was necessary militarily to prevent defeat. But in his 
mind steps already being taken pointed toward the evolution of 
anew policy. "If a policy of direct US support and involvement is 
announced and if the measures discussed above are taken," 
COMUSMACV stated, "it is entirely possible that the adverse 
trends would be reversed. The VC are not 10 feet tall; they 
have problems which must be formidable." 17 
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In its impact upon US policy, General Johnson's report 
to the President ranked with General Taylor's report of 
1961 to President Kennedy and with the Bundy report of the 
preceding month. In his written report General Johnson told 
the President substantially what Ambassador Taylor and 
General Westmoreland had said, although expanding on some of 
their views. He called for the adoption of measures by the 
United States under three categories: 1) measures to arrest the 
deterioration; 2) measures to free ARVN forces for offensive 
operations; 3) measures to contain infiltration by land. 


Under the first category General Johnson proposed 21 
specific military measures. These included introduction of 
more aircraft; removal of certain of the restrictions on 
ROLLING THUNDER (see Chapter 18); stepping up unconventional 
operations against NVN; expansion of US Seventh Fieet parti- 
cipation, particularly air, in the RVN; and a reorientation 
of BARREL ROLL to increase its effectiveness. He also 
suggested revision of procedures for funding and construction 
and other broad measures to build up the US base. These 
broad measures included acceleration of construction of jet 
airfields in RVN, increasing logistic support capability, and 
reorientatign of this capability in RVN from north-south to 
east-west. 


Noting that the VC were tending more and more to attack 
in larger formations, frequently of one or more battalions, 
he also noted the need to free the ARVN from guard duties and 
to permit E along more suitable military lines. 
"o. . the tife has come to decide," General Johnson declared, 
"how much the United States is willing to commit to the 
security of South Vietnam within South Vietnam. Consequently 
a clarification of US policy is required as to what we expect 
the Vietnamese to do for themselves and what the United 
States will provide as complementary forces." He then gave 
two suggested alternatives for deployment of a tailored 
division force which would free some ARVN units for offensive 
action against the VC in the critical II CTZ, the highlands 
areas of the RVN. The first was to deploy US combat units 
to take over security at the Bien Hoa/Tan Son Nhut airbase 
complex, Nha Trang, Qui Nhon, and Pleiku. He did not feel 
that this action, which would free about six ARVN battalions 
and 25 RF companies, would be militarily sufficient, but 
judged it to be all that was "politically feasible within the 
US at this time"; his second alternative was to deploy US 
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combat units into the provinces of.Kontum, Pleiku, and 

Darlac, also in the II CTZ. This would allow the movement of 
two ARVN divisions and eleven ARVN battalions into the coastal 
regions of Binh Dinh, Phu Yen and Phu Bon provinces where the 
VC had recently increased their pressure Significantly. 


To stop infiltration, General Johnson Suggested invoking 
the SEATO Treaty and establishing an International Force. 
South of the 17th Parallel across Quang Tri Province and the 
panhandle of Laos to the Mekong. He further Suggested, that 
if this was not feasible, a four division US force. be placed, in 
the same geographical area. He also made certain broad Sug- 
gestions on changing funding procedures within RVN to.faċili- 
tate programming and -ađaptation to the war.that was going on. 
“Time is running out swiftly in Vietnam and temporizing or- 
expedient measures will not sufrice ... . The United States 
possesses capabilities which, if applied with speed, vigor, 
and imagination, can redress the present military imbalance 
without excessive risk of widening the conflict." 19 


The President met with Secretary of Defense McNamara and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the afternoon of 15 March for 
a climactic discussion of General Johnson's recommendations. 
The meeting was marked by close questioning concerning the 
Situation in various areas of the RVN, the reasons for the 
overall deteriorating security Situation, and measures which 
could be taken to stem and reverse the adverse trends. 


On the next day General Wheeler, in a cable describing 
this meeting, stated that the President viewed the outlook 
as bleak, but "one which must and will be overcome." He had 
made it clear that the United States would provide anything 
that would improve the posture of the GVN and the US in 
Vietnam. He had approved, in principle, the 21 specific 
actions that General Johnson had said must be taken to arrest 
‘the deteriorating situation. 20 


Four points, above and beyond those involved in General 
Johnson's recommendations, emerged from this meeting with 
the President. The President held the JCS responsible for the 
success of the war against the VC and he was currently dis- 
Satisfied with the progress being made. It now appeared to be 


TS. Ibid.” 
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‘beyond the capabilities of the RVNAF to defeat the insurgents 


without direct participation of US combat units. The President 
appeared willing to provide whatever support was necessary to 
defeat the VC in the RVN. On the other hand he did not want 

to get more deeply involved with Communist China in the process, 
if this were avoidable. 


General Wheeler also told Admiral Sharp that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were considering the.two alternatives for deploy- 
ment of US ground forces that General Johnson had included in his 
report. In addition, the thought had been advanced that a ROK 
division might also be involved as the nucleus of a SEATO force. 


The Chairman also stated that General Greene, the 
Commandant, Marine Corps, had proposed to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that the United States establish a series of about six 
"beach heads" along the RVN’ coast from Da Nang south to the Delta, 
each to be occupied by US combat forces of appropriate size. 
General Greene had pointed out that access to these areas from 
the sea would insure their supply and support and would provide 
a means of withdrawal if needed. 


General Wheeler noted that these proposais to use US 
combat forces would modify existing policy in that they 
would commit US troops, in force, against the enemy. To be 
workable, therefore, whichever proposal was approved would 
require some sort of combined US/GVN command. On reflection, 
General Wheeler concluded, "I find that many of the reasons 
supporting our past practices have lost validity in the light 
of the situation facing us in South Vietnam. In other words, 
I believe that we must reexamine our past policies, measure their 
validity against our performance and that of the enemy and 
modify them as needed to stem and reverse an adverse tide." 21 


General Wheeler described the President's attitude as 
one of "stark determination to do everything possible to 
better our situation and to attain our objective of ‘making 
these people leave their neighbors alone.'"22 


On 18 March General Westmoreland sought Ambassador 
Taylor's agreement to landing the third BLT of the MEB at Phu 
Bai. Taylor concurred despite his several reservations 
about the wisdom of this move. The Ambassador feared that 
this might be only the first of other moves that would commit 
more US combat forces in South Vietnam. He was keenly aware 
that the understrength RVNAF might have to be supplemented by 
foreign troops, and that commitment of a US division would 
shore up the badly deteriorating I and II CTZs,: bagst RVN 
civilian morale, and end talk that the United States was not 
serious in its efforts to help the RVN. Ambassador Taylor 
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was also aware of the probable adverse effects of such a 
commitment. To send in US combat troops would increase US 
involvement, expose more US forces to danger, and invite 
greater losses. It would also raise sensitive questions of 
command, and might encourage the GVN to “let the United 

States do it." There were other disadvantages as well, but 

the total effect for good or bad could not be measured, 
according to Ambassador Taylor, until the possible missions for 
a US division were examined. There were two obvious possibili- 
ties, use of the division in the high plateau or in defending 
key enclaves along the coast. In the first instance, aside 
from easier operating conditions, the US troops could use 

their superior mobility and firepower effectively in cutting 
off infiltration. In the latter case they would be used in 

a "rather inglorious static defensive mission" operating in a 
heavily populated area and fragmenied to the point that command 
and control could become awkward. 


Ambassador Taylor had tentatively concluded that it would 
not be desirable to send a US division into RVN unless clear 
and tangible advantages outweighed the numerous disadvantages. 
The United States must determine how much of its own combat 
forces would close the manpower gap in RVN. Obviously the 
US division would make some contribution but it was not certain 
by any means that it would be enough to reverse the downward 
trend. If, on the other hand, the United States decided it 
would be worthwhile to send in the division, the best place for 
it would be in the highlands. This would be the more exposed 
position and "even permits one to entertain the possibility 
of a kind of Dien Bien Phu" if the VC cut off access to the 
coast by road. 


The coastal enclave idea was safer and simpler even 
though less impressive and potentially less productive. Taylor 
wondered if the two deployment possibilities could not be 
combined in some way with the retention of a base coastal area, 
linked with a position inland. 24 


Admiral Sharp, on 18 March, agreed with the Chief of Staff, 
Army's view that to move US troops into the Bien Hoa-Tan Son 
Nhut complex would be useful, but it would have to be carefully 
arranged with the GVN. As to other deployments, CINCPAC held 
that no US combat troops should be moved into the plateau 
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area until Nha Trang and Qui Nhon, which were vital points 
of entry to the plateau from the coast, were fully secured. 
Any supply of US forces in the highlands should be by means 
other than air, which was undependable and already overtaxed. 
"Y.S. assumption of responsibility for the defense of the 
provinces of Kontum, Pieiku and Darlac would position major 
combatant U. S. ground forces in a key area of Viet Cong 
interest and activity, and would impose major logistic 
problems,” CINCPAC noted. It should not be started until the 
United States had assurance of full logistic support capabili- 
ties based on the coastal towns and was convinced it could 
keep the land LOCs open. 


Even before they received CINCPAC's views, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, at their meeting on 17 March 1965, directed 
the Joint Staff to develop, as a matter of priority, a plan 
for the employment of US and allied forces in a combat role in 
the RVN. The concept of the plan was to include a Marine 
Expeditionary Force (MEF) in the Da Nang area, a US Army 
division force in the high plateau centering around Pleiku, 
and a ROK division force in the Bien Hoa-Vung Tau-Saigon area. 
Using this concept as a basis, the Joint Staff developed. 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff a draft memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense, which contained -recommendations for the, _ 
specified deployments. The Chief of Staff, Air Force, did not 
agree. He said he did not believe the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
ready to deploy an Army division to the Pleiku area. Although 
this had been discussed at the 17 March meeting, no decisions 
had been reached and there remained questions as to which units 
were to be deployed, the method of deployment, the concept of 
employment, and logistic support. In addition there was the 
question of military advisability of setting this division down 
in an area surrounded and controlled by the VC. He wanted the 
paper changed to show deployment of the Army division with 
supporting forces "to develop and expand additional coastal 
enclaves south of Da Nang to provide security for mpo PCan 
installsatíons and for counterinsurgency operations. "2 


The Chief of Staff, Air Force, also proposed adding to the 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense wording that would 
indicate a recommendation to increase the intensity and severity 
of ROLLING THUNDER and to deploy four of the nine squadrons 
called for in the eight week program on an accelerated basis. 


25, Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 1808402 Mar 65, JCS IN 67919. 
26. (PE-GP 3) Memo, J-3 to JCS, 18 Mar 65; (p@-GP 3) CSAFM- 
J-84-65, 19.Mar 65; JCS 2343/543. JMF 9155.3 (18 Mar 65). 
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On 19 March, after considerable discussion, the Chief 
of Staff, Air Force, withdrew his objection to deployment of the 
Army division to the Pleiku area, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agreed to add the wording that he desired with regard to 
increasing air attacks on NVN and the deployment of the four 
squadrons. The resultant memorandum was approved and sent to 
the Secretary of Defense on 20 March. 2T 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary of Defense that 
they now considered that US combat forces must be introduced in 
a combat role in RVN in sufficient strength to achieve "an 
effective margin of combat power" and to let the enemy know that 
the United States intended to stand by the GVN. Participation 
by ROK and other third country forces, if offered, would be 
valuable both psychologically and as actual combat assistance. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff then recommended the following 
‘deployments and actions: ` 


a. Expand mission of Marine elements at Da Nang 
to include counterinsurgency combat operations. Deploy 
remainder of the III Marine Expeditionary Force to the 
Da Nang area as requested by CINCPAC, with the same - 
missions. 


b. Deploy, aS soon as proper logistic support is 
insured, a US Army division with necessary supporting 
forces from the continental United States for employment 
in the central plateau, centered on the Pleiku area, for 
counterinsurgency combat operations. 


c. Deploy, as soon as practicable, a Republic of 
Korea Army division force to South Vietnam for counter- 
insurgency and base security operations. 


d. Deploy, as requested by CINCPAC, four of the 
nine Air Force squadrons .... 


General Wheeler immediately notified CINCPAC of the 
recommendations that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had made to 
Secretary McNamara. He asked him to give, as soon as possible, 
his views on the logistic requirements and FOr arrangements 
necessary to carry out the JCS recommendations. °? 


—— 77. (@@) Dec On JCS 2343/543, 19 Mar 65; (@@-GP 3) JCSM- 
204-65 to SecDef, 20 Mar 65; JMF 9155.3 (18 Mar 65). 
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Admiral Sharp sent General Wheeler's message to 
General Westmoreland seeking his views and suggesting that 
he consider deploying the Army division to Qui Nhon initially 
to establish a logistic base, insure the security of the area, 
and carry out aggressive patrolling. After the base was 
established, the Korean division would take over from the US 
division, which would then move to the central plateau. He 
made other suggestions for possible employment of the ROK 
division in an enclave and asked for suggestions on command 
relationships between the ROK, the US Marines, and the RVN. 
COMUSMACV would have operational control of the Marines. 29 


In his reply General Westmoreland recommended that the III 
MEF be stationed in the Da Nang area and the Army division in 
the Qui Nhon-Pleiku area. The ROK division might best be used 
to provide security for airfield construction at Chu Lai. 
These deployments would also allow the opening of the rail line 
and of Highway One from Qui- Nhon to Hue. Insofar as command 
arrangements were concerned, he and the commander of the RVNAF 
should act together on a “coordinate/cooperative" basis with 
each retaining command of his national forces. A small com- 
bined US/GVN staff would be maintained at the highest level in 
the field to mutually approve or disapprove staff actions. For 
this staff, which would have limited directive powers, General 
Westmoreland suggested a US Chief with a full-time RVN deputy. 


Below this level the command relations and control arrange- 
ments would be played by ear with US and RVN units in the same 
area operating along lines agreed to by the intermediate unit 
or headquarters commanders. Close liaison would be maintained 
between these intermediate headquarters, with all directives 
passing through national channels. Because of the language 
problem, among others, the ROK units would be under US opera- 
tional control--for all practical purposes under US command. 
These ROK forces initially would only be assigned area security 
missions. General Westmoreland foresaw attaching the ROK 
division to the MEF, with the Assistant MEF Division Commander 
being physically with the ROK Division commander in his head- 
quarters. The concept thus presented was, General Westmoreland 
stated, only an interim arrangement and was susceptible to 
modification "1f and when it becomes politically palatable or 
militarily essential" to have the United States take full 
command. He believed that he would have "de facto" control 
of RVNAF forces in any bilateral operations anyway. 

wa, 
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Ambassador Taylor went into greater detail on his ideas 
for employing US forces on 27 March when he informed the 
Secretary of State that it was quite clear that the existing 
operational units of the RVNAF were incapable of coping with 
the VC threat. The United States must decide what kind of a 
strategy it would pursue during 1965, whether to base that 
strategy’ on the hope that ROLLING THUNDER would take care of 
the situation, whether to concentrate on reversing the 
downward trend in certain critical provinces, or whether to 
go all-out by injection of all possible military strength into 
RVN or, as he phrased it, "to go for broke to win rapidly." 

He then discussed the ideas which he had first presented earlier 
in March for the use of US forces, citing again the advantages 
of each. He also examined the matter of combining some of these 
ideas such as the use of mobile reserves operating out of 
offensive enclaves. He said that if the United States decided 
that additional ground forces were needed he would favor their 
employment "in ag¢cordance with the Offensive Enclave-Mobile 
Reaction" idea. ?~ 


Reporting to the Chairman, the Director, on 31 March, 
stated that ad@itional approvals for deployment of US forces 
had reached a total of 32,686 in the RVN. Additional requests 
for authorizations totalling 3,882 were pending approval by 
the Secretary of Defense. This augmentation was independent 
of the combat forces that were currently being considered, The 
additional authorizations that would be required to attain a 
combat posture in the RVN amounted to 77,814 which, if approved, 
would bring Khe total authorization for US forces in the RVN 
to 116, 341.3 | 


At a meeting of the Secretary of Defense, Ambassador 
Taylor, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington on 
29 March 1965, General Wheeler summarized the JCS views on how 
best to employ US and other "third country" forces. The Marine 
force at Da Nang should be built up to full MEF strength and its e 
mission expanded to include active counterinsurgency. An Army 
division should be sent into the plateau area as soon as 
"logistically appropriate" and given a pacification mission, 
Other suggested deployments included a ROK division and 4 more . 


a “Msg, Saigon 3120 to State, 27 Mar 65. 
32, (@@) DISM-395-65 to CJCS, 31 Mar 65, OCJCS File 091 
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tactical fighter squadrons to be sent into the battle area 

as space and logistic support became available. General Wheeler 
noted that the Joint Chiefs of Staff appreciated that the facts 
of "political and logistic" life would dictate the time phasing 
of this buildup.33 


Ambassador Taylor again noted that rapid introduction of | 
a force of this size would create a variety of political problems. 
He suggested that the size of the force be left open, but that 
planning proceed on the basis of an orderly buildup as political 
and logistic problems were resolved. The Secretary of Defense 
asserted that the MEB at Da: Nang should be filled out to include 
support elements, thus making it self-sufficient. He believed 
that more US Army forces, probably somewhere between a brigade 
and a division, would be needed to relieve the ARVN for 
offensive pacification missions. He was not sure how or where 
third country forces should be employed or at what rate they 
should be introduced. He felt however that they should be 
introduced as rapidly as possible commensurate with political 
acceptability, logistic support, and useful missions for these 
forces. 


Ambassador Taylor then reviewed his ideas on employment 
of US combat forces, describing these under the general headings 
of "The Defensive Enclave," and "The Offensive Reserve - Strike 
Mission." He advocated establishing several enclaves along 
the coast and assigning them a combination offensive-counterin- 
surgency/strike role. To offset the requirement for more US 
forces in the RVN he favored keeping ready reserve forces afloat 
off RVN and on Okinawa for quick air reinforcement, if needed. 
General Johnson disagreed with employing US forces under the 
Offensive Reserve-Strike Mission initially, because of the proven 
lack of combat intelligence. He advocated instead setting up 
model territorial pacification operations in the three plateau 
provinces. Secretary McNamara expressed the view that planning 
should initially be accomplished for a number of offensive 
enclaves along the coast. As experience grew and logistic 
support was developed, the mission of US forces could be expanded 
and the setting up of plateau enclaves could be considered. 


33. (@8) Note to Control Div, "The Meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense with Ambassador 
Taylor (U)", 29 Mar 65, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Ibid. 
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Chapter 20 
LOGISTIC REQUIREMENTS - SHIFT TO A WAR FOOTING 


United States deployment planning in the first months of 
1965 was influenced decisively by the lack of an adequate 
logistic base and the sorry state of facilities and arrange- 
ments to support US forces in the RVN logistically. The JCS 
had recognized very early that the existing system for 
logistic support, minimal even for the advisory effort, would 
have to be revamped and strengthened before combat troops 
could be deployed, even under the fairly limited concepts 
first considered. To do otherwise would have been imprudent 


at the least. At a longer range, the entire structure of 


logistic support in Southeast Asia would require great 
improvement before US contingency plans to meet a wider threat 
in that area-would have any real chance to succeed. In late 
1964 and early 1965, however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
addressed themselves primarily to the narrower problem of 
providing, in advance, a system that would allow adequate 
support for additional men anô units and, hopefully, would 
provide a base for further expansion. 


Westmoreland's Assessment 


t 
The defects in the US logistic system within the RVN had 
been identified and catalogued by General Westmoreland in a 
detailed stucy sent to the Joint Chiefs of Staff just a month 
before the important Washington meetings of November -December 
1964. Reflecting the nature of its origins, the overall US 
logistic system, originally oriented in support of the RVNAF 


_and gradually shaped by expediency and the semi-autonomous 


nature of US agencies in tne RVN, was actually fragmented into... - 
15 different, discrete, not particularly complementary systems, 
four of them quasi-military (CIA, USOM, CARE, and the Deputy- 
Officer in Charge of Construction (DOICC)) and the remaining 
ten military (three RVNAF, seven US). Despite the several US 
military subsystems, the focal point of Support was in the 
Saigon area with the result that advisors and units “up- 
country" often suffered from lack of adequate support. Nor 
was there any real common-user basis to the systems. Two 
subordinate commands under COMUSMACV were charged primarily 
with logistic support of forces. These were the US Army 
Support Command (USASCV), responsible for combat support ‘to 
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the RVNAF; and the Headquarters Support Activity, Saigon (HSAS), 


charged with logistic support of the US forces in the RVN.1 


On 30 October, General Westmoreland cited for CINCPAC 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff the principal "immediate short- 
comings" of the US common-user system in RVN. These were 1) 
inadequate supervision of the handling of US cargoes at the 
up-country minor ports; 2) inadequate coordination of logistic. 
functions among multiple MACV commands; 3) inefficiency stem- 
ming from a system that operated entirely on a retail basis 
from Saigon without having any up-country field depots; 4) ` 
incomplete support of US forces by HSAS in the common-user 
supply and services categories. He carefully described each 
of these deficiencies and its effect upon his command, saying 
that they should be remedied as soon as possible. In his 
recommendations for improvement of the system, COMUSMACV 
called for: 1) expansion of existing systems in volume to 
accommodate the increased strengths of US forces in RVN; 2) 
establishment of an integrated up-country retail common-user 
logistic system; 3) expansion of the base wholesale common- 
user logistic system into additional supply categories and 
into services not provided by HSAS; 4) integration of up- 
country retail and base wholesale common-user logistic systems; 
5) elimination of duplication between HSAS and HQ Commandant, 
MACV, and other minor duplications of support functions; 6) 
"displacement" of HSAS with a US Army logistic command. 


While General Westmoreland seemed, in these terse recom- 
mendations, to be calling mainly for a reorganization and 
revamping of the system in terms of responsibilities and 
functions and for several thousand trained specialists to 
man the system and make it work, there were far broader con- 
notations involved. Any significant expansion of US strength 
in RVN would obviously require millions of dollars worth of 
construction for cantonments, depots, storage areas, and bases, 
for air fields and roads, and for improvement of ports and 
harbors. Stock levels of all types of essential supplies 
would have to be increased, maintenance and control facilities 
established, and distribution systems made ready. Major items 
of equipment would be needed and communications systems would 
require major improvements to support anything greater than a 
small addition of advisory personnel. 


——_T. (S-GP_3) MACV Staff Study, "Improvement of US Logistics 
Systems in RVN," 26 Oct 64, JMF 9155.3 (10 Nov 64) sec 1. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed in principle with 
General Westmoreland's assessment and limited: recommendations 
and took such actions aS were possible in the next several 
months to support them. Beyond this, as the urgency of the 
situation in RVN rose early in 1965, they made other recom- 
mendations and took other actions to build up the logistic 
base for support of increased US involvement in RVN within 
the context of the broader question posed by the communist 
threat to all of Southeast Asia. 


Additional Logistic Units and Personnel 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not consider it "militarily 
prudent" to await a contingency before reorganizing the exist- 
ing logistic support structure in the RVN. They began at 
once the necessary actions, Girecting CINCPAC and COMUSMACV to 
coordinate on a more detailed plan for reorganization, defining 
the requirement for the Army Logistic Command, and taking into 
account President Johnson's great interest in third country 
forces, support of which would be an additional requirement. 

On 23 December CINCPAC forwarded to the JCS a COMUSMACV plan, 
which he considered sound and realistic. In addition to 

asking for an Army Logistic Command of about 2,100 men, General 
Westmoreland in this plan also called for an Army Engineer Con- 
Struction Group of 2,400, primarily for construction of camps 
and bases. The MACV J-4 visited Washington on 28 December to 
brief the Joint Staff on the plan.¢@ 


On 15 January the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to 
the Secretary of Defense that he approve, in principle, the 
introduction of both the Army Logistic Command (Log Command) 
and the Engineer Construction Group, the former to provide a 
logistic structure capable of expansion of common-user support, 
the latter to "alleviate a shortfall" in US construction 
resources’ in RVN. They pointed out to the Secretary that by 
sending the Log Command to RVN, the United States would be 
preparing for "future adjustments in US strength and changes 
in method or tempo of operations." The Construction Group 
would augment the "saturated cade anes contract construction 
capability” and could operate under hazardous conditions at 
which civilian contractors would probably balk. They asked 


©. (2GP 4) Ltr, CINCPAC to JCS 23 Dec 64. (g@-cpP 4) 
J-4 TP 12-64, 29 Dec 64, JMF 9155.3 (10 Nov 64), sec 2, 
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for immediate action to send an advance echelon of: about 230 
men of the Log Command to RVN, with the main body and the 
Construction Group to follow on_a Schedule than being deter- 
mined through detailed studies 3 

The Deputy Secretary of Derne informed the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff,on 26 January that he was not clear on 
the real logistic capabilities in RVN and on just what needed 
to be done. On the next day, íin a memorandum to the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Vance said that, even if the 4,500- 
man increase to support the Log Command and the Construction 
Group were granted, it would not eliminate any of the 15 
separate systems, it would merely superimpose another. He 
desired simplification and increased effectiveness of the 
logistic arrangements in the RVN, but in order to pin: down 
precisely the logistic problems, he intended to send Mr. Glenn 
Gibson, Deputy ASD (I&L), to RVN to talk with General Westmore- 
land's logisticians. He ‘asked that the J -4, LTG Richard D. 
Meyer, accompany Gibson. The Chairman, Joint Chief of Staff 
agreed. The'Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, observed to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the same day that the United States 
was eerte itseif into a difficult logistics situation in 
. the RVN. 


Mr. Gibson and General Meyer interviewed every major 
commander in RVN, as well as CINCPAC and his component com- 
manders and Ambassador Taylor. The report which they made to 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense on their wreturn on 5 ' February 
confirmed that logistic deficiencies in "several functional 
areas," even for support of forces already in the RVN, were 
serious and that any significant deployment would so strain 
the logistics base that operational effectiveness of. combat 
units could be “degraded." In the belief, however, that any 
corrective measures must be in consonance with contingency 
plans and should “facilitate rather than impede possible 
future accelerated and augmented U.S. operations in Vietnam," 
they made recommendations that were, in retrospect, on the 
cautious side and that did not lead to any swift amelioration 
of deficiencies. 


3. BGP 4) dt reece to SecDef, 15 Jan 65 (derived from 
JCS eana o E JMF 9155.3 (10 Nov 64) sec 3. 
) Memo, Benes een to CJCS, 27 Jan 65, Att to 
JCS Shs Nee 5, JMF 9155.3 (10 Nov 64) sec 3. 
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Recognizing the defects in the system, the survey team's 
report to Mr. Vance agreed that the US Army was best prepared 
to coordinate and manage common supply and that an Army Logistic 
Command was the best vehicle for achieving this. Nevertheless 
the survey team recommended to Mr. Vance that he authorize, for 
the present, only a small advance party of the Log Command, 
building it up when appropriate by transferring persons already 
in RVN performing "housekeeping" functions. They did not 
believe that facilities were available for the deployment of 
the Construction Group or for the majority of the Log Command 
units, nor were funds available to construct such facilities. 
They recommended against sending the Construction Group, since 
the commercial contractor construction capability could 
"possibly" be expanded to take care of all necessary construction. 
This was in keeping with the tone of much of the survey team's 
report, which called for use of indigenous civilian and US 
civilian contract workers in lieu of US military wherever 
possible. On 12 February Mr. Vance disapproved introduction 
of the Engineer Group. He approved, in principle, the intro- 
duction of the Log Command but authorized early deployment of 
only 75 men and officers. He directed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to complete promptly additional studies of the COMUSMACV 
Plan and to recommend to the Secretary of Defense actions to 
bring about the swiftest possible improvement in logistic 
posture while keeping down deployments. He appointed the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (I&L) as the focal point for all 
necessary actions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
Simplify procedures, remove unnecessary administrative 
"constraints," and recommend staffing requirements for logistic 
Support functions in the RVN. 


On 19 March further augmentation of the Log Command by 
543 men and officers was recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. A few days later, on 27 March, as decision on further 
deployments and the possible use of US forces in direct combat 
appeared imminent, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked that the 
full complement of the 2,100-man Log Command be authorized as 
soon aS possible and that the Secretary reconsider his decision 
with respect to the Construction Group. 


5. WGP 3) Memo, DepSecDef to CICS, 12 Feb 65, Att to 
JCS 2343/486-8; JCS 2343/486-11, 25 Feb 65; JMF 9155.3 
(10 Nov 64) sec 4. 

6. GP 4) JCSM-196-65 to SecDef, 19 Mar 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/486-12); @P-GP 4) JCSM-219-65 to Se@Mef, 27 Mar 
65 (derived from JCS 2343/486-14); WGP 4) Memo, DepSecDef 
se 2 Apr 65, Att to JCS 2343/486-16; JMF 9155.3 (10 Nov 
0 sec 5. 
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On the, same day, in a personal message to General Wheeler, | 
Admiral Sharp called for a US logistic force of between 
18-20,000 personnel in RVN to support one Army division, the 
remainder of the III MEF, the ROK division, and additional air 47 
forces in RVN and Thailand. These men were in addition to YE 
logistic forces already in RVN but included the Log Command sg 
and the Construction Group. On 2 April in connection with other | 
Gecisions on deployment and employment of forces, the President 
approved the deployment recommended by CINCPAC. The full Army . 
Log Command and the Engineer Construction Group were nepal | 
for deployment as part of this package. (See Ch. 21.) 


The Meyer Report | 


In a separate report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General ! 
Meyer on 5 February had explained, in greater detail than had Ji 
the survey report rendereð by him and Mr. Gibson, the state of 

logistic affairs in RVN, with particular emphasis on the spe- - 
cific defileiencies and requirements. The problems which he | 
identified were not capable of quick or easy solution in most 

instances, and US officials would be compelled to take drastic 

and expensive measures over an extended period in order to | 
alleviate these problems. The evidence indicates, however, | 
that General Meyer's report was instrumental in bringing about 

action to improve the RVN logistic base earlier than might 

otherwise have been the case. a 


Real Estate and Construction Tg 
if 


According to General Meyer, the greatest single factor 

affecting force deployment and logistic Support in RVN was To 
the shortage of real estate and facilities. There were at ad 
least nine different channels through which facilities might : 
be programmed, funded, and constructed. But long lead times F 
involved in Securing approvals of funding, design, and materials, aM 
and in site selection, had resulted in unusually long delays. on 
In February 1965, approved and funded programs for construction e 
in RVN approximated $46 million. Various other proposals for. Ti 
construction awaiting funding and approval could reach at least Al 
$140 million. General Meyer noted that Raymond-Marrison- ; 
Knudsen (RMK), the civilian contractor for US construction in | 


(. (@8-GP 1) J-4 TP 3-65 for GéCS, 4 Apr 65, JMF 9155.3 = 
(5 Apr 65) sec 1. ~ : | 
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RVN, could probably expand its capability far beyond the 
currently projected workload. 


General Meyer charged that lack of coordination between 
various US components in RVN and the tendency to "go it alone" 
without coordinating through MACV, had resulted in competition 
for real estate and delays in needed construction. There was 
an immediate need for a technical staff within MACV capable of 
1) making a master plan for all installation development in 
the RVN, 2) coordinating facility sitings and real estate 
acquisitions, 3) coordinating and approving all component con- 
struction programs, and 4) establishing priorities for all 
facilities designed and constructed by the Deputy Officer in 
Charge of Construction (DOICC).9 


General Meyer also stated that planning for programs in 
RVN by all Services and the MAP had, until recently, been on 
the assumption that US forces would be withdrawn by June 1965. 
This had resulted in constant adjustment, ad hoc solutions, 
and expensive crash actions, particularly with _ 
regard to construction. General Meyer told the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that an integrated construction program should now be 
developed to support currently known requirements, using all 
available sources of funds. Additional reprogramming of cur- 
rent approved programs should take place as necessary. 


"Long-range logistic planning should not be confused with 
Short-range political actions and reactions, or on long-range 
military political objectives," he cautioned. "While the 
latter might well be to finish the job as Soon as possible, 
long lead time actions (construction and other logistic pro- 
grams) should be developed over at least a three year period."10 


In-Country Military Reorganization 


Supply and logistic problems were compounded in.the RVN, 
in General Meyer's view, by the unconventional structure of 
the US military management organization. He pointed out that 
MACV's management structure was unique, thus complicating 


~ 8g. (e-GP 4) Rpt, Dir of Log to JCS, 5 Oct 65, Att to 
JCS 2343/486-11, JMF 9155.3 (10 Nov 64) sec 4. Hereafter 
cited as "Meyer Rpt.” 
9. Ibid. 
10. Ibic. 
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logistic and supply procedures. The amalgamation of MACV 

anā the MAAG in 1964 had created, in effect, a fifth Service 
operating without backup structure and with ad hoc procedures. 
The 26 Air Division, which operated as a conventional com- 
ponent command structure, had the least administrative diffi- 
culty. The US Army Support Command, Vietnam (USASCV), was 
about 80 percent an Army component, having an overextended 
span of control, yet lacking the full capability of the ed 
Air Division. The US Marine Corps and the US Navy units were 
essentially self-sufficient and small in numbers. Probably 
for this reason, they were without any major logistic problems. 
The advisors were in "no-man's land" and had no support 
authorized through Service channels.ll 


General Meyer proposed that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
request CINCPAC to prepare a pldn to remedy these structural 
peculiarities by: 1) making MACV a true area unified commander 
under CINCPAC; 2) confirming the 2d Air Division commander as 
an Air Force component commander in RVN; 3) redesignating 
USASCV as US-Army, Vietnam, and giving it the same status and 
capability as 2d Air Division; 4) keeping the desirable 
features of Service command channels and backup support through 
the 13th Air Force in the Philippines and the US Army, Ryukyu 
Islands, on Okinawa; 5) giving the commander of the HSAS the 
additional duty of Commander NAV Forces Ashore, Vietnam; 6) 
as soon as practicable and on a corps area or other appropri- 


ate geographical basis, phase the responsibility for funding 


of logistic support of the MACV advisors to their own Service 
components. In some cases Navy advisors in predominantly Army 
areas could be shifted locally to Army support, but the Navy 
Commander ashore would have the responsibility to assure their 
support. 


As follow-on actions, General Meyer proposed that the 
logistic responsibilities of the HQ Commandant, MACV, be phased 
out and that fiscal and funding procedures be established to 
relieve field commanders of working with the current inter- 
Service support agreements, which were cumbersome. 


Coordinated Logistics Planning 
General Meyer suggested that there was a rea’ need for 
long-range logistic planning within the US structure in RVN. 


Ie aoid; 
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The increase in US effort, the mutual dependence of the US 
and GVN elements, and the impact of "possible changes in 
direction" created a need for formal integration of logistic 
planning at the top level. Although there was much oppor- 
tunity for mutual Support and many logistics-type subpanels 
in RVN, military logistic problems tended to be solved 
either unilaterally or functionally. Many US quasi- 
governmental military or US civilian executive departments 
were involved. General Meyer pointed out that there was a 
requirement for a logistic planning and advisory council of 
the US Mission Council, with membership from the Embassy, 
USOM, CAS, MACV, ed Air Division, USASCV, and HSAS at a 
minimum. This council would establish joint and combined 
long-range logistics objectives, standards, and policies 
affecting ail US interests. It would determine mutual sup- 
port, available or required, from indivisual plans and 
programs. It would exploit civil assistance (AID) programs 
to assist military logistic effort where mutually beneficial 
and would relate changes in a eer, plans and strengths to 
logistic effort and "constraints."1l 


The Military Logistics Council 


in proposing a top-level logistics council in RVN, 
General Meyer was. calling on his own experience as a member 
of the Military Logistics Council (MLC) that had been estab- 
lished as an informal, but effective, coordination body by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in April 1963. The membership of 
this important body comprised the J-4, the Special Assistant 
for Strategic Mobility, Joint Staff (SASM), the Director, DSA, 
and the logistics chiefs of each of the Services. This MLC 
was an informal, but influential, body which served as a 
forum for discussion of logistic matters and problems of 
mutual interest. While not empowered to take actions in its 
own right, the very composition of the body, encompassing, 
as it did, the widest range of military logistics knowledge 
within the Department of Defense and composed of men in key 
positions, gave it an influence in logistics matters that 
enabled it to identify and solve many of the logistics prob- 
lems, large and small, that developed in connection with the 
war in RVN. The MLC met regularly to consider these problems 


12. Ibid. 
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and was instrumental in expediting solutions through’ Service 
channels or through joint action.13 


In February, aS a result of a Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, proposal to the Service Chiefs, the MLC was designated 
the central point of contact between the Joint Staff and the 
Service Staffs in logistics matters associated with the 
improvement of US readiness to support a higher level of 
actions in Southeast Asia. The MLC would provide the medium 
for transmission of information and for informal coordination 
of the Service logistic positions. The MLC would, in cases 
of disagreement, submit Ipe shies problems to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for resolution.1 


Maintenance . r 


General Meyer noted that the US capability for mainten- 
ance of noninstalled equipment was practically nonexistent 
outside the Saigon area. In Saigon the US Army had a very 
small detachment of maintenance technicians augmented by local 
nationals, but up-country maintenance, for other than organi- 
zed units, was limited to first echelon. The problem was 
particularly serious in maintaining such important items as 


portable generators, the only source of electric power in remote 


areas. General Meyer proposed that a field maintenance capa- 
bility for Army vehicles, weapons, and signal equipment be 
established at Da Nang and that maintenance detachments be set 
up at existing US bases at Qui Nhon, Nha Trang, Can Tho, and 

at each of the US aviation battalion locations. Roving main- 
tenance teams would service other small units. At a longer 
range other field maintenance activities would have to be 
established when facilities were available to accommodate them. 
Better use of inter-Service maintenance arrangements for common 
items was also indicated. 


~ I3. (Uy) Interv, Willard J. Webb with CAPT C.E. Smith, USN, 
Chief, Plans Division, J-4, 16 Jan 69. 
- 14 -GP 4) JCS 2339/174-2, 7 Mar 65, JMF 9155 (19 Feb 
5) sec 3. 
15. (g-GP 4) Meyer Rpt. 
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Ammunition Handling and Storage 


In view of the possibility of commitment of US combat 
forces, it was essential to establish an ammunition supply 
system to provide for the orderly receipt, storage, and issue 
of ammunition. Input had exceeded the handling and depot 
capacities both -in-country and at enroute staging bases, 
resulting in violations of safety rules and regulations., 
General Meyer stated that a safety surveillance capacity was 
lacking even though urgently required. Long lead time 
projects were underway to provide additional ammunition, 
handling and storage facilities. Other possibilities such 
as "floating storage" and better delivery schedules were being 
looked into. Projects underway to position additional lighter- 
age capability in RVN would improve the ability to handle 
ammunition at in-country ports. The J-4 recommended that US 
Army and USAF supervisory personnel be placed at each major 
ammunition dump to supervise the labor force, to maintain 
records, and.to establish surveillance and safety measures. 

In the meantime, US ammunition should be stored at GVN ammo 
Storage points as much as possible. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff made General Meyer's report 
available to the Joint Staff for their information in 
connection with the continuing efforts to coordinate the 
closely related requirements for improvement of the RVN 
logistics base and for the other readiness measures involved 
in the deployments projected for SVN. 


General Meyer's observations on the logistic weaknesses 
were reinforced by the Chief of Staff, Army, upon his return 
from the RVN in mid-March. As had General Meyer, General 
Jonnson noted the seriousness of the construction problem. 
Among his recommendations which the President approved, he 
Suggested that MACV be provided with "quick release" authority 
and funds for construction projects in RVN to permit meeting 
tight deadlines and to reduce the scope of activities which 
would otherwise require extensive military construction 
effort. He suggested that a MACV-controlled stockpile of con- 
struction materials and equipment be established witnin three 
or four days' sailing time of RVN to assure the timely avail- 
ability of essential Supplies and equipment. At, the same 
time General Johnson noted the great need to reorient the 
supply flow in the RVN from North-south to east-west in order 
to shorten the delivery times and to decrease relfance on 
Saigon. He also recommenced beginning dredging operations 
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at the harbors of Da Nang, Qui Nhon, and Nha Trang so that. 
ocean-going ir could berth at those up-country ports to 
land supplies.1 


Support of Contingency Plans 


All of the requirements for improving the logistics base 
in the RVN lay within the broader scope of the requirements 
for supporting US military operations contemplated, under 
CINCPAC OPLANsS 32-64 and 39-65, to meet any concerted com- 
munist attack on Southeast Asia. Virtually no actions were 
contemplated or taken in RVN which did not contribute to the 
strengthening of the overall US position to carry out those 
broaGer contingency plans. In late February, at the direction of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (I&L), the Joint Staff, the 
Services, and the DSA made an analysis of the ability of the 
United States to carry out these contingency plans as of 
20 February 1965. Logistics factors were included as a major 
consideration of this analysis. With specific regard to RVN 
the following broad requirements were noted: 1) improvements 
to rail and road nets in RVN; 2) improvements to secondary 
ports and provision of lighterage capability; 3) construction 
and/or improvement of airfields at Bien Hoa, Da Nang, Chu Lai, 
Tam Ky, Tan Son Nhut, Pleiku;_and 4) construction of a 
hospital facility at Saigon. 17 


Construction of Airfields in RVN 


CINCPAC had stated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in late 
1964 that if the United States intended to remain in. Southeast 
Asia, a stronger and more responsive system of airfields would 
have to be developed. He had recommended that a jet-capable 
airfield be constructed at Chu Lai at an estimated cost of 
$6.5 million and that a second jet~capable runway be con- 
Structed at Da Nang parallel to and similar to the existing 
runway at a cost of about $3.5 million. On 11 November 1964 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had informed the Secretary of 


a -GP 1) Memo, CSA to SecDef et al., 14 Mar 65, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 65. eee 
17. (@@-GP 4) JCS 2339/174-2, 7 Mar 65, JMF 9155 
(19 Feb 65) sec 3. ; 
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Defense that because of the contemplated increase in deploy- 
ments and the need to enhance the logistic support capability 
and to cope "more flexibly with a wide range of future 
exigencies,” these projects at Chu Lai and Da Nang should be: 
approved. They also recommended that funds be made available 
for architectural and engineering studies in connection with 
with these projects.1 


Secretary McNamara generally agreed with the need for 
improved base support in Southeast Asia, and he approved 
interim funding for the architect-engineer studies required 
prior to expansion of the Da Nang airfield and the new field 
at Chu Lai. He deferred a decision on actual construction, 
however, to await the outcome of these studies and to 
evaluate the need for these facilities "in light of the 


‘current situation. "19 , 


With the development early in 1965 of new courses of 
action to meet the growing enemy threat, it became more and 
more obvious that more facilities would be required. The 
United States had increased the number of personnel and air- 
craft in RVN and had thus created a very high density of 
aircraft of all Services at the three major airfields in 
RVN. The situation prompted CINCPAC to provide the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with a timetable indicating that the design 
work for the Chu Lai airfield could be completed by 1 August 
1965. If the funds required were made available in April, 
by June the design work would be sufficiently advanced so that 
actual construction could begin. Both projects could be 
completed by June 1966. The Joint Chiefs of Staff immediately 
passed this information on to Secretary McNamara, stating 
that "The changing military situation and fluid political 
environment in Southeast Asia underscore the importance of 
contingency preparations." They pointed out that Da Nang, 
Tan Son Nhut, and Bien Hoa air bases, the only jet-capable 
airfields in RVN, had approached the point of saturation. 
There were five airfields in Thailand but these were subject 
to some Limitations, including longer flying time to targets 
and restrictions imposed by the Government of Thailand. 20 


18. (@@-GP JCSM-950-64 to SecDef, 11 Nov 64, JMF 
9155.3 (26 Sep 64). 

19. (@@-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Airfield Support 
of Contingency Plans for Southeast Asia (W," 23 Dec am 
same file. 

20. (@6-GP 3) JCSM-144-65 to SecDef, 4 Mar 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/483-2), JMF 9155.3 (26 Sep 64 
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The Da Nang/Chu Lai area had major military advantages 
which should, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, be exploited. 
These were the fact that the area could be supported by sea 
over the beach, it was ideally located for strikes against NVN 
or South China, and it was directly accessible from the US 
bases at Okinawa and in the Philippines. In view of the 
"constant increase of communist activity in Southeast Asia, 
the need to prepare for a wide variety. of courses of action 
which includes sizeable air operations, the high density of 
aircraft of all Services and RVNAF and low dispersal capability," 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the Secretary of 
Defense reconsider his deferral of the projects at Chu Lai and 
Da Nang. They further recommended that the projects be funded 
under a special contingency authorization or other authorization, 
such as MAP or AID, and not out of a Service budget. 


Secretary McNamara approved the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommendation that the new airfield be built at Chu Lai and 
the additional runway and connecting taxiways be built at 
Da Nang. He-ordered construction begun as soon as possible. 

He stated, however, that because the projects had been "Navy 
sponsored" from the start, owing to the predominant Marine 
usage under CINCPAC OPLANS, the Department of the Navy would be 
the sponsoring Service and would furnish funds from its mili- 
tary construction program. 22 


Laying the Ground Work for an Expanded War 


Closely allied to the construction and other requirements 
for logistic readiness were important measures that would have 
to be taken to lay the ground work for an expanded war in RVN. 
It was Possible that a much greater US involvement, up to and 
including a full-scale war, would result from enemy reaction 
to US actions in Vietnam. Thus far, US military, economic, 
and political programs in Southeast Asia had been geared to a 
situation in which US forces were not directly involved in 
combat. On 16 March, after talking with the Chief of Staff, 
Army, General Wheeler told the Director, Joint Staff that there 
was a need for early action to shift US governmental procedures 


Da 
Pl. ibi Gs 
22. Tae-cP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Additional Airfield 
Support for Southeast Asia," 18 Mar 65, JMF 9155.3 (26 Sep 64). 
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and operations to a footing more suitable for the prosecution 


of the war. Substantial adjustments would have to be made in 
military programs, and changes in programming methods and 
program execution might be needed. He instructed the Director, 
Joint Staff, to direct the Joint Staff to prepare quickly 
specific recommendations for adjustments that could be made 
within the authority of the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent and for adjustments requiring legislation, funding, 
military personnel, direction and control of US military oper- 
ations in Vietnam, and any other authorizations required, i 
including standby authority. 23 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff called at once on the field 
commanders to describe those problems that had developed with- 
in their areas of responsibility as a result of trying to 
carry on wartime operations’ using procedures geared to a peace- 
time situation. Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland replied 
promptly, and their views were used extensively by the Joint 
Staff in the preparation of its study.2 


As a result of this study on 2 April 1965 the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff presented a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 
which set forth in detail the various problems that existed in 
bringing support of RVN operations up to a wartime footing. 


"The effectiveness of US military actions in the measure 
and scope now required to prosecute the war in Vietnam will 
be enhanced by the adjustment of those present peacetime US 
policies and procedures which have been the basis for our 
Support of the RVN," they told Secretary McNamara. "We are in 
war in which a loss would be viewed world-wide as a US defeat. 
We must not permit this to happen. Consequently, it is con- 
Sidered prudent that immediate steps be taken to remove all 
administrative and procedural impediments that hamper us in 
the prosecution of this war." 


They informed the Secretary that "substantial ajust- 
ments" in pacers policies and procedures were required, and 


~ 23d. @e-GP 3) CM-488-65 to DJS, 16 Mar 65, JMF 9155.3 
(16 a 65). 


(ae ) JCS 2343/540-1, 24 Mar 65, JMF 9155. 3 
(16 ae 65). 
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in a series of appendices to their memorandum recapitulated 
for him these necessary adjustments.25 


Funding the War 


With respect to funding the war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reminded the Secretary that money to support operations in 
Southeast Asia came through several funding channels and was 
restricted as to its use and controlled by various adminis- 
trative procedures. The FY 1965 MAP and related fiscal support 
had been developed for a noncombat military situation. The 
combat operations now taking place were being supported by the 
individual Services, which had to reprogram their respective 
peacetime budgets and the Military Assistance Program (MAP) in 
order to provide this support. ‘Each Service, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff noted, thus had to expend considerable administrative 
effort and cut back: on its other priority programs. The Army, 
for example, could not build up reserve supplies and, indeed, 
could barely-maintain its existing levels. Added to the 
diversion of operating funds for supporting combat activities, 
combat losses were causing attrition of equipment and supplies 
at a rate far exceeding the planned peacetime rate. To 
accomplish even the limited reprogramming of funds within 
their authority, the Services had to cut back previously pre- 
pared programs in order to meet the more urgent needs of South- 
east Asia on a stopgap basis.2 


Under normal procedures, military construction for South- 
east Asia required about two years from the first determination 
of a requirement until construction of a facility was approved. 
Even though Congress had granted authority to approve and 
program emergency construction projects, this authority was 
limited to approximately $41 million during the remainder of 
FY 65. Current construction requirements were in excess of 
this amount. 


In their memorandum of 2 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
informed the Secretary of Defense that these conditions could — 
not be continued during “war type" actions. The present 
system entailed delay, and denied flexibility to-cpmmanders. 


l 25. (28) JCSM- 238-65 to SecDef, 2 Apr 65, MP 9155.3 
(16 Mar 65). 

26. (we) App $: to JCSM-238-65 to SecDef, 2 Apr 65, 
3 i 16 Mar 65). 
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Further, the system required that details be forwarded through 
several echelons of command to the national level for decision. 
"Limitations and restrictions which hinder the prosecution of 
the war must be removed," the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed 
the Secretary. 


The Secretary of Defense already possessed, however, 
certain authorities that he could use in emergencies. For 
example, Congress had granted him authority to transfer up to 
$200 million between appropriations. He could also provide 
funds on a deficiency basis to pay for an increase in military 
personnel beyond those provided in annual appropriations if 
the President decided to support the increase. Further, the 
President could suspend the apportionment process which 
apportioned funds on a time-phased basis. He could also direct 
the Secretary of Defense to submit supplemental appropriation 
requests to Congress. Finally, deficiencies could be incurred 
as required for necessities for any current fiscal year with- 
out dollar limit for fuel, Subsistence, transportation, cloth- 
ing, and medical supplies for US forces beyond the amount of 
appropriations available. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff specified for Secretary McNamara 
those actions wate he could take without delay to augment 
Service accounts.@ 


The MAP 


The MAP had undergone major reprogramming because of the 
threat in Southeast Asia. Normally military assistance was 
Supplied on a peacetime basis, but some exceptions had been 
made in the case of Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
informed Secretary McNamara that MAP administrative and legal 
procedures were cumbersome. The MAP was a cyclic system 
involving long lead time for planning and implementation. 
Moreover, it had a highly centralized management which was 
not susceptible to rapid changes in requirements. In RVN, 
Laos, and Thailand requirements for money and materiel were 
changing rapidly, not only in kind but in magnitude. Approved 
levels for materiel planning, programming, and management in 
RVN were exceeded by immediate demands, yet the complicated, 


. did. 
28. Ibid. 
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relatively unresponsive system remained unchanged. A change 
in the system which would free it of its close fiscal control 
and administrative overhead requirements and which would 
reduce lead times and make it more flexible was definitely 
indicated, particularly in RVN but also in Thailand and Laos. 


The MAP system for supply and funding required pro- 
gramming major end items on a line-item basis. Each line 
item was funded separately. This assisted in expediting 
supply but caused burdensome procedures for the Services, the 
unified commands, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


MAP deviation procedures were very complicated since 
they were designed to maintain an "audit trail" of obligation 
and expenditure of funds as well as "what happened and why" 
when program requirements changed. All changes to the RVN 
program were eventually recorded in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Both Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland 
considered these deviation procedures an undesirable adminis- 
trative burden. 


The Services could not respond readily to wartime MAP 
Gemands because, with few exceptions, they had not been 
authorized to procure and stock materiel in anticipation of 
MAP requirements. This had caused losses from Service stocks 
or extraordinary procurement acticns. Adding to the cumber- 
some nature of the MAP was a restriction imposed by the 
Foreign Assistance Act that prevented any grant-aid MAP item 
costing more than $100,000 from being furnished to any country 
unless the Chief of the MAAG certified in writing within six 
months to 30 days prior to delivery that the country had the 
capability to use the item effectively. 


Since the war in RVN had become a major factor in US 
funding policy, the United States had reprogrammed within 
the world-wide MAP to support the war. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff noted that the Fy 1965 MAP, for example, had not been 
adequate to fund requirements for Vietnam without a serious 
impact on the programs of other countries. The FY 1965 
program for Vietnam had grown from an original $205.8 million 
established in July 1964 to $278.8 million by 16 February 
1965. CINCPAC estimated that actual FY 1965 requirements for 
Vietnam as of 2 April 1965 stood at $327.5 million. Require- 
ments for MAP programs in other countries such as Korea, China, 
Greece, and Turkey had lessened somewhat but these countries 
were important to the collective defense arrangements of the 
United States and any cuts in their already reduced programs 
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could have serious political repercussions. Such cuts might 
also create uncertainty in the minds of other US allies as to 
US sincerity and true intentions. . 


Several steps had been taken in the past to simplify the 
MAP system. Authority had been delegated to unified commands 
ang the military departments to make changes to the MAP with- 
out the Office of the Secretary.of Defense approval for high- 
volume, low-value transactions without policy significance, 
Also, the changes in line-item records were made by the mili- 
tary departments after implementation., Another technique, the 
"shopping list," had been employed infrequentiy to obtain 
early high-level decision to provide some unprogrammed items 
which were, in effect, unforeseen requirements. These expedi- 
ents did not alter the basic MAP system, which required a high 
level of detailed planning ‘and centralized management. The 
Military Construction Program (MCP) under the MAP was more 
inflexible than other MAP procedures because of stringent 
legislative barriers which imposed peacetime restrictions on 
military construction appropriations that unduly lengthened 
lead time for approval and funding of vital construction proj- 
ects in RVN. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that he immediately increase the avail- 
ability of funds for both the MAP and Service programs to 
support Southeast Asia actions through use of his appropriation 
transfer authority. They also recommended that he develop 
Supplemental ala requests for submission to Congress 
at an early date.@ 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that the situation 
in RVN, Thailand, and Laos was beyond the scope of the MAP as 
presently set up. The MAP system required a level of detailed 
planning and centralized management warranted only under 
peacetime conditions. This system, said the Joint Chiefs of 


' Staff, with its requirement for close fiscal control and 


resultant delays, denied responsible commanders the flexibility 
needed in a wartime situation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
cluded that "MAP procedures for the RVN, Thailand, and Laos, 
and all other MAP supported International Military Assistance 
Forces which may be deployed to Southeast Asia, should be 
streamlined and separated from she world-wide MAP."30 


29. Ibid. 


30. Ibid. 
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Communications for Command Control 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed for the Secretary the 
progress that had been made since the United States had 
started building up and improving communications/electronics 
systems for command and control in Southeast Asia in 1961 and 
1962. The United States had, for example, built a BACK PORCH 
tropospheric scatter system, a US tactical operations- 
intelligence radio network, a Tactical Air Control system, a 
commercial microwave communications system in northeast 
Thailand and the Mekong Deita of Vietnam, and had set up a 
hamlet radio program. SYNCOM satellites were being employed 
operationally, and a WET WASH submarine cable had been extended 
into the area. However, further improvements were necessary to 
meet the growing demands on communications systems. As in 
the case of military construction the machinery employed within 
the Defense establishment for approving and arranging 
communications/electronics projects costing more than $100,000 
was cumbersome and slow. As an example, one project, the 
"Integrated US Wideband Communications System for Southeast 
Asia," first called for by CINCPAC in October 1964 and approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 13 November 1964, was still 
undergoing administrative processing and no implementing 
directive hac yet been issued. Other projects had been called 
for by CINCPAC and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were currently 
reviewing them. If these projects were approved, it was 
essential that some short-cut methods be developed so that they 
might be implemented much more quickly than normal procedures 
would allow. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary that the 
lack of cryptographically secure voice communications equip- 
ment was especially serious in Vietnam. The equipment in- 
country was almost completely occupied and in constant use. 
Among measures needed to solve this problem were the withdrawal 
of such equipment from service in other areas, particularly 
the CONUS, for redistribution in the PACOM area, and provision 
of additional funds for increasing production of a new gener- 
ation of voice security equipment and ancillary devices to adapt 
this equipment to PACOM employment.31 


Improvement in Transportation Capabilities 
The transportation systems within the United States and 
from the United States to PACOM and Southeast Asia were modern, 
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well organized, and capable of being expanded rapidly. The 


Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary that support of 
a greatly increased effort in Vietnam would probably require 
augmentation of the systems both by military reserve and 
civilian commercial capabilities. This would be complicated 
by the ceiling established by the Secretary of Defense for 
FY 1966 on funding of commercial contract airlift. The 
expansion of the war in Vietnam would require some changes 
in the DOD Five Year Force Structure and Financial Program 
So that elements of the active forces schedulted for trans- 
fer to the reserves could be kept on active status. These 
included C-124 and KC97 aircraft and some troopships. The 
delivery of some new aircraft, particularly the C-141, should 
be expedited through accelerated production. 


The capacity to receive and discharge cargo and personnel. 
at ports and airfields in Vietnam was marginal and prompt 
action would have to be taken to increase this capacity. To 
assist in this, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, the engineer 
and transportation personnel already requested by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 15 January should be accelerated. RVN port 
facilities were limited for the receipt and discharge of 
vessels. Discharge in stream and over-the-beach would be 
necessary. Lighterage craft were on their way to the PACOM 
from the United States but there were insufficient organized 
units in the active Army to keep these craft operating without 
depleting the forces for support of other missions. 


Balance of Payments 


On 1 Octcber 1964 the Secretary of Defense had, ina 
memorandum to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Stafi set forth 
the policy on balance of payments. He had stated at that 
time "In view of the uncertainties involved in Southeast Asia 
at this time, it is my intention that balance of payments 
considerations should not adversely affect the combat effect- 
iveness of our forces directly or imminently engaged in 
Southeast Asia." Keeping this in mind, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in their memorandum of 2 April recommended that the 
Secretary adjust the balance of payments goals for contractual 
Services in such a manner as to separate costs of operations 
in Southeast Asia from the achievement of totals established 
for other areas. "Balance of payments restrictions," they 
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said, "should not limit the expenditure of funds in the RVN 
or in, those areas in direct support of the war in that v 
area. 


P In a detailed annex to their memorandum the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff made additional specific recommendations on each of 
the major areas, i.e., funding, personnel, a 
that they had considered pertinent.33 


These recommendations were being made almost simultane- 
ously with Presidential decisions that were to change the 
course of the war and that cast the United States into the 
role of a primary participant in the fight against the VC 
and their sponsor, North Vietnam. The Secretary of Defense 
had already indicated that he stood ready to support many of 
the adjustments, all of which had fiscal implications, that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were now proposing be made. 


In a memorandum dated 1 March 1965, the Secretary of 
Defense had told the Secretaries of the Services, the Mili- 
tary Chiefs of the Services, and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, that he wanted it clearly understood that there was an 
unlimited appropriation available for the financing of aid to 
Vietnam. "Under no circumstances," he said, “is ack of 
money to stand in the way of aid to that nation." such 
assistance would be provided wherever it was needed, either 
through MAP or through the “application of U.S. forces and 
their associated equipment. "34 


32. Ibid. 
33. Ibid. 
34. e Memo, SecDef to SecNav et al., 1 Mar 65, Att 


to JCS 2343/535, JMF 9155.3 (1 Mar 65). — 
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Chapter 21 


PLANNING FOR DEPLOYMENT - MARCH-JUNE 1965 


Important decisions had been made and significant actions 
taken by the President in the first quarter of 1965. In these 
months he had ordered the bombing of NVN and had removed the 
restrictions on the use of US planes and pilots in combat 
against the VC in the RVN. It had become increasingly 
apparent that, unless there were sudden and drastic improve- 
ments in the military situation, the growing national resolve, 
symbolic in these actions, could logically culminate in send- 
ing US ground forces to fight alongside the RVNAF. The plan- 
ning and recommendations for deployment of US forces that had 
taken place during March, while predicated on the need for 
protecting US forces and installations, had strongly reflected 
such a realization. 


When the President, responding to the advice of his mili- 
tary advisors, authorized in early April the commitment of US 
ground troops to combat against the enemy, deployment took on 
a new Significance and urgency. 


In the first weeks following this decision, specific 
authorities to deploy US forces were evolutionary and slower 
in coming than the JCS believed advisable. The authority to 
send units, especially major units, met resistance within 
government councils. Exact statements of authority were 
difficult to pin down since these were sometimes expressed in 
very broad terms as approvals "for planning purposes" and "in 
principle", developed over a period of time in discussions of 
various officials without a definite decision being identified. 
This procedure led occasionally to moments of misunderstanding 
concerning just what units, or how many men, had actually been 
approved for shipment as of a specific date. The need for 
forces was not always clearly understood nor was there, 
apparently, enough appreciation of the timing problem. In 
Some cases the JCS had either to assume that authority had 
been granted, or that it would soon be granted, in order to 
get under way the very complicated and time-consuming arrange- 
ments necessary to take a unit from garrison, ready it for 
shipment, and place it in RVN, when it was needed, in combat 
ready condition. Of course, no movements were actually 
directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff until the authority had 
been clearly established, but had they waited for the final 
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word before Girecting preliminary preparations, delays in 
arrival would have been considerably greater than they were. 


During the spring of 1965 the decisions concerning deploy- 
ments were affected by a number of inhibiting considerations. 
First was the possible adverse effect on the attitudes of the 
South Vietnamese and -their government of a too large and rapid 
influx of troops. Such an influx might also stimulate the 
communist bloc to undesirable action. The drain on strategic 
reserves in CONUS and the possible effects on US commitments 
to NATO and on certain contingency plans had to be considered. 
Important too was the concern for logistics--that deployments 
should not outrun support capabilities. Finally, there was 
the fear that too-swift deployment would place US forces in 
exposed and dangerous positions and lead to increased casualty 
rates. 3 l 


In later months other factors would become important. The 
effect of large deployments on the RVN economy would be particu- 
larly troublesome. Call-up of reserves, extension of active 
duty tours, and the general questions of force levels and the 
national military posture would all be considered in connection 
with deployments to SVN. However, by mid-1965 much had been 
accomplished in creating a wider understanding of the need for 
deployments and in smoothing out the detailed processes of 
planning, recommendations, and actions. 


The Decision to Commit US Forces to Combat 
At a NSC meeting at the White House on the night of 


1 April, the question of the scale of deployment of US combat 
forces and the role to be played by those forces came to a 


head. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had assumed that the President's 


approval of General Johnson's 21 recommendations two weeks 
earlier had opened the way for more direct and effective actions 
in RVN but this assumption was not shared by all Presidential 
advisors. The discussions centered around a paper prepared 
within the Department of State and revised by members of the 
White House staff, setting forth proposed courses of action. 
This paper rejected deployment of the three-division force, 


assigned the Marines an "offensive enclave-quick reaction mission,’ 
and in other respects failed to reflect the expressed views of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
objected, recalling for the President that on 15 March, it 
had been agreed that the United States was losing in the 
RVN and had to do something about it. What had to be done 
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was to establish military control of selected critic 


in the country and the only way to do it was to go a 
introduce three divisions. - The consensus of other pı 

at this meeting opposed immediate introduction of the 
divisions. Nevertheless, the President did approve m 
the mission of the Marines to permit their more active 
under conditions to be established and approved by the 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of State. The Chairrm 
Joint Chiefs of Staff interpreted this to mean their em 
ment in "counterinsurgency combat operations." To suppc 
Marines already ashore the President approved sending to 
Da Nang and Phu Bai two additional BLTs, one Marine F-4 
squadron and command and control elements. 


The President also approved sending the logistic and 
support units and personnel. requested by CINCPAC, totalling 
18,000-20,000 men and officers, to support US forces alread. 
in RVN, to prepare a logistics base, and to support the 
possible deployment of up to three US/Allied division forces 
Although the President did not approve the deployment of thi. 
three-division force, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, or 
2 April instructed the Joint Staff to draw up plans for such 
deployment on the basis that approval would probably be given 
for deployment of a full MEF, an Army division, and a ROK 
division. ' 


At this same time the President directed that delivery 
of aircraft and helicopter reinforcements be expedited. In 
extension of his earlier efforts to stimulate other nations 
to send forces to RVN, President Johnson instructed the Secre- 
tary of State to see what could be done to induce the 
Republic of Korea, Australia, and New Zealand to deploy 
rapidly "significant combat elements” to RVN "in parallel" 
with the deployment of US Marines. These decisions were made 
on the evening of 1 April, although a proforma NSC meeting on 
the next morning covered the same ground. 


On 5 April, the Secretary of Defense asked the JCS for 
a schedule setting forth in detail the actions necessary to 


l. (#6) Msg, Wheeler to Westmoreland and Sharp, unnumber- 
ed, 3 Apr 65, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, April 65. @6) NSAM 328 
to SecState et al., 6 Apr 65, JMF 9155.3 (6 Apr 65) sec 1. 
Other instructions and approvals by the President „contained in 
this NSAM will be covered in appropriate sections. 


N , cee-division force into RVN "at the 
date,"2 


QS 
e ogi? < bers of men, the Joint Chiefs of staff 
Of Bas? Amended the deployment to the RVN, "when 
4 HL 30 Marines to increase the MEB to an MEF; 


See ite division of 26,000; and a Korean division 
% “Oe pe They had also "concurred" in the intro- 
Zop Australian infantry battalion with supporting 
òg f éw Zealand artillery battery; one New Zealand 


and other New Zealand supporting units. The Joint 
/Staff had also recommended deployment of a brigade 
25th Infantry Division to Thailand.3 


“yond these, the cumulative recommendations of the 
_/thiefs of Staff, made within the last two months, for 
s “ment of Air Force units to Southeast Asia and WESTPAC 
i uted 5 TFS to Ubon, Kadena, Kung Kuan, and Takhli; 
À f Clark and Kadena; 2 RTF to Clark/fan Son Nhut and 
: i? EC-121 to Taiwan; 1 TFS to Itazuke and 2 TFS to 


“PAC Deployment Conference ~-.9 April 


// Underlying all of their considerations for deployment of 
pmbat troops was the recognition by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Jeightened by General Meyer's and General Johnson's reports, 

of the logistic weaknesses in the RVN. Reflected in their 

planning and in their recommendations on deployment of forces 
ji the next weeks and months was the determination of.the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff that combat.forces-would-_not-be sent in at a 

rate that would exceed the’ capability of the logistics base. 

It was first necessary therefore to determine just what this 

base must be. At the same time, in coordination with field 
commanders and Services,/the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to 

work out the priorities for troop deployment and the optimum 
employment plans. 


(28) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 5 Apr 65, JMF 9155. 3 
(5 me ‘gaye sec l. / 
(@8) Terms of Reference for Honolulu Conference, 
7 on 65, OCICS File/ 091 Vietnam, Apr 65. 
. (96-GP 1) Msg, JCS 8528 to CINCPAC, 6 Apr 65. 
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In order to develop answers to these matters, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directed that a deployment conference be held 
at CINCPAC's headquarters starting on 9 April. Officers from 


the Joint Staff, the Services, the major commands, and the 
Defense Transportation Agency attended. 


The Director, Joint Staff, General Burchinal, sent a 
message to Admiral Sharp on 6 April communicating the sense 


- of urgency that the Joint Chiefs of Staff felt about deploy- 


ments and over the need for sound but swift planning to 
accomplish them. "There is real concern," he said, "that the 
situation in I and II Corps may fall apart faster than we have ' 
taken cognizance of in our current preliminary planning." 
Citing the Secretary of Defense's call for a detailed plan to 
get US forces into RVN "at the earliest practicable date," 
Burchinal told CINCPAC, "We want to ram these log units in as 
rapidly as MACV wants them and we can send them. All here 
recognize the distinct possibility that we may have to send in 
the Marine and US Army division forces plus the balance of the 
air to meet a suddenly developing situation in SVN whether or 
not what we would like _to have as a prepared logistic base 

has been established."5 The terms of reference furnished by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the deployment conference 
stipulated that plans be developed under two alternative move- 
ment schedules; 1) maximum feasible use of resources within. 
present DOD authorities and; 2) the National Emergency level 
of transport capability. They also stated that priority 
attention should be given to the plans and movement schedules 
for the logistical and supporting units required by CINCPAC 
for; 1) support of personnel and forces already in or approved 
for deployment to RVN; 2) receipt and support in RVN of a 
three-division force; and 3) receipt and support of other US 
forces. 


CINCPAC had been told just before the conference that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted the "expedited preparation" 
of a feasible time-phased deployment schedule for the 2,100- 
man Army Logistic Command, the 2,400-man Engineer Construction 
Group and other supporting logistic units amounting to between 
13,500-15,500 men--all of which would support the current 
operations, three division forces, and the remaining Army and 
Air Force deployments approved or under consideration. Deploy- 
ment of logistic forces, CINCPAC was assured, was-got 


. (ee@-GP 3) Msg, JCS 8507 to CINCPAC, 6 Apr 65. 
6. (#8) Terms of Reference for Honolulu Conference, 
7 Apr 65, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Apr 65. 


contingent upon approval to deploy combat forces but the 
planning for combat forces must go on concurrently with the 
planning for logistic force. deployments. These deployments . 
might be concurrent and CINCPAC was therefore enjoined to 
ora a maximum flexibility in the availability of air- 
lift. 


The conference at Honolulu from 8-10 April 1965 resulted 
in a CINCPAC deployment plan for logistic and combat forces ` 
to Southeast Asia, which was forwarded to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 10 April. Pointing to the capabilities of the VC, 
the NVN, and Communist China to seize all or parts'‘of the RVN, 
the plan presented a deployment concept to meet the threat, 
to improve US posture to deter overt aggression, and to pro- 
vide a capability for countering aggression should it occur. 
Generally the current situation required the stationing of US 
and allied ground forces in critically threatened areas of 
RVN and a small combatant ground force in Thailand, as well 
as additional air units in RVN, Thailand, and WESTPAC. With 
respect to US ground forces, the plan proposed that they be 
assigned initially to base security missions, and, once bases 
were secure, phase into counterinsurgency missions in 
coordination with the RVNAF. Operations would be mounted 
from secure, logistically supportable bases in a campaign of 
increasing strength against the VC. Deployments would be 
made in progressive increments which could be so controlled 
that if certain forces were obviously not needed they could 
be cancelled. The progressive deployments would fall into 
four phases: Phase I - Increase security of vital US instal- 
lations and secure US enclaves in coastal areas. Occupy and 
improve coastal enclaves and support RVNAF operations from 
them; Phase 2 - Conduct operations from enclaves; Phase 3 - 
Secure US inland bases and areas; Phase 4 - Occupy and improve 
US inland bases and conduct operations from them. 


Initial deployments would take place through the coastal 
enclaves. Major units and supporting forces and the enclaves 
through which they would be introduced were listed. The plan 
was given to the Director, J-4, for consideration in 


. (D8 -GP 33 Msg, JCS 8528 to CINCPAC, 6 Apr 65. 
oie orn 3) CINCPAC Deployment Plan for Logistic and 
Combat Forces to Southeast Asia--Deployment Planning Confer- 
ence, HQ PACOM, 8-10 Apr 65, 10 Apr 65, JMF 9155.3 {5 Apr 64) 
sec l. “Sm, 
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connection with the overall deployment planning study desired 
by the Secretary of Defense. ` 


The 173d Airborne Brigade 


General Westmoreland doubted that deployment of division 
sized forces was "in the immediate offing," even though prepa- 
rations for their deployment were being pressed with some 
urgency. He recommended on 11 April, therefore, that the 173d 
Airborne Brigade be deployed from Okinawa into Bien Hoa/Vung 
Tau. He said that its deployment was as much a military 
necessity as the deployment of the Marines to Da Nang/Phu Bai. 
He cited the threat from strong VC main force units in the 
eastern III CTZ, which could attack the eastern flank of the 
Hop Tac area and major US and GVN installations in the area. 
The Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area contained two major US bases 
essential for current operations and for the safety of US 
personnel in'the Saigon area. Bien Hoa, for example, was the 
major USAF and VNAF fighter base. All A-lEs were based. there. 
The B-57s at Bien Hoa carried out over 75 percent of the in- 
country jet support of the RVNAF. An Army brigade stationed 
in the area would not only strengthen its security but could 
be flown quickly to the highlands area in event of a VC attack 
there. 


CINCPAC agreed with COMUSMACV, and recommended’ to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 173d Airborne Brigade be sent 
at once. However, he asked that action also be taken at the 
same time to replace the brigade in RVN as soon as possible 
with a US Army brigade from the CONUS so that the 173d might 
be sent back to Okinawa as PACOM reserve.10 


The JCS Deployment Plan 


Meeting on 12 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff addressed . 
themselves to the preliminary recommendations of the J-4 on 
the deployment study and directed certain changes and gave 
some specific guidance. They directed that the deployment 
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~g. (ae-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MACJ 11682 to..QINCPAC, 
11 Apr 65, JCS IN 11366. 

10. (@@-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 1322352 Apr 65, 
JCS IN 14207. 
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concept, based on that of the CINCPAC plan, be expanded into 

a three division/nine squadron deployment plan and time 
schedule. The plan should consider creating some kind of 
combined tactical headquarters in northern RVN to coordinate 
counterinsurgency operations near the I and II Corps enclaves.. 
It should counter major attacks by NVN forces, either from 
across the DMZ or from in-country assembly areas. General 
Westmoreland's bid for the early deployment of the 173d Air- 
borne Brigade to Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area should be given 
special attention. The J-4 should plan on deploying the Air 
Mobile division, recommended by the Chief of Staff, Army, and 
should plan on having the first RCT of the ROK division in 

RVN in 180 days. The deployment plan should also provide for 
the deployment of the 18,000-20,000-man logistic force approved 
by the President to establish the base for the three-division 
forces--which would be landed ir enclaves in the Hue/Phu Bai- 
Da Nang area, the Chu Lai/Qui Nhon/Nha Trang area, and the 
Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area.il 


On 13 April the Secretary of Defense approved, subject 
to country clearance, the deployment of the 173d Airborne 
Brigade to the Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area from Okinawa.l¢ 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff assigned responsibility for 
deployment of CONUS Army and Air Force units to CINCSTRIKE/ 
USCINCMEAFSA on 14 April. After the troop lists had been 
finalized and authority granted for deployment, and after the 
Chief of Staff, Army, and/or Chief of Staff, Air Force, had 
determined units to be combat ready, they would transfer 
operational command of these units to CINCSTRIKE/USCINC- 
MEAFSA .13 


On 17 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to 
Secretary McNamara the plan for deployment about which he 
had inquired on 5 April. The concept, based essentially on 
that Geveloped in the CINCPAC plan and earlier advocated by 
the Commandant, Marine Corps, called for the establishment 
of secure bases along the coast of RVN into which US forces 


—— II. (aie) Note to Control Div, "J-4 5-65/J-3 TP 19-65," 
12 Apr 65, JMF 9155.3 (5 Apr 65) sec 2. 

12. (QGP 4) JCS 2343/564-4,14 Apr 65, JMF«9155.3 
(5 Apr 65) sec 2. 

13. (@@GP 4) Msg, JCS 9375 to CSA et al., 19 Apr 65. 
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would be introduced and from which they would conduct "combat 


counterinsurgency operations" against the VC. It would be 
necessary, in order to improve the logistic base needed to 
support combat elements, to send in some logistic forces 
first. Other US ground forces, with their support elements, 
would be needed in Thailand to "add deterrent strength,” and 
to have forces in the area in the event of an attack by NVN 

or Communist China. Air Force units would be needed in for- 
ward areas of the Western Pacific to deter aggression, to 
strengthen operational forces engaged in Laos, NVN, and in 
RVN, and to improve reconnaissance and airlift capabilities.14 


The concept of operations given the Secretary of Defense 
paralleled that of the CINCPAC plan and provided for the same 
four phases. Initial locations for the first units would be: 
1) III MEF - Hue/Da Nang/Chu Lai; 2) US Airmobile Division ~ 
Qui Nhon/Nha Trang; 3) ROK Division Force - Quang Ngai/Chu Lai; 
4) 173d Airborne Brigade - Bien Hoa/Vung Tau. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff foresaw that in order to deploy 
the logistical forces into the enclaves, combat forces would 
have to provide security for the initial and subsequent 
deployments, and for construction and maintenance operations. 
The III MEF would secure airfields, conduct combat counter- 
insurgency operations, and be prepared to repel any overt 
NVN/CHICOM attacks in the area of its responsibility. The 
Army Airmobile Division, from its bases in the coastal area, 
would also conduct operations against the VC "as directed by 
COMUSMACV in the highlands or elsewhere as required by the 
situation," but only when “logistically feasible." The division 
would stay ready to defend in the central highlands in case of 
a NVN/CHICOM attack, and would help keep friendly control of 
coastal communications. The ROK division would be deployed 
into the Quang Ngai/Chu Lai area only after the Marines had 
secured the area initially; once ashore, it would expand to 
the Tam Ky area. It would conduct base security and counter- 
insurgency operations. The 173d Airborne Brigade, scheduled 
to provide security and to conduct counterinsurgency operations 
in the Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area, would be replaced by another 
brigade from the CONUS as soon as practicable in order to 
return to Okinawa. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, anticipating 


14. (@6-GP 1) JCSM-288-65 to SecDef, 17 Apr 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/564-5), JMF 9155.3 (5 Apr 65) sec 3. 
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the possible need for a higher echelon field command, also 
informed the Secretary of Defense that a tailored-down US 
Army Corps headquarters and minimal corps troops would be 
sent to RVN when and if required. 


The deployments that the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended supported the deployment troop list proposed by CINCPAC. 
Movement schedules could not be put into final form until the 
Secretary had made final decisions, and the priority of move- 
ment and method of travel would depend on CINCPAC's requests. 
The initial proposed deployments included 17,100 men from the 
logistic forces authorized, as well as 14,000 Marines for the 
MEF and the 4,000-man Airborne Brigade. If necessary decisions 
and country clearances were forthcoming, the United States 
would have more than 35,000 men in RVN by 15 July. In addition 
a brigade of the 25th Infantry Division would be deployed to 
Thailand where it would be charged with providing security and 
stability in northeast Thailand. 


Forty percent of MATS capability would be reserved to 
insure movement of essential resupply, channel, and special 
mission traffic, and to provide a reasonable degree of flexi- 
bility to meet emergency situations which might arise. Air 
and sealift requirements for movement of resupply and replace- 
ments would increase proportionately in Southeast Asia as 
these deployments took place. Of necessity only the most 
urgently needed personnel and items of supply would be air- 
lifted. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the Secre- 

aisa tary of Defense approve their plan as a basis for further 
PRT 1 
planning. 


Ambassador Taylor's Objections 


During the development of the 17 April deployment plan, 
Ambassador Taylor had raised objections to further deployment. 
While they did not share the. Ambassador's views, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were nevertheless obliged to take them into 
consideration as an important factor that could inhibit 
deployment if not satisfactorily answered. 


Ambassador Taylor had taken an active part in NSC dis- 
cussions at which the President had decided to send more US 


15. ibid. 
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troops and to commit some US forces to combat. In some 
respects he supported this change in policy, but in other 
respects he was less than enthusiastic. As Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in 1964, General Taylor had opposed the 
introduction of US combat forces into RVN and had repeated 
this opposition in February 1965. Although now convinced by 
the worsening situation that. some modification of this stand 
was necessary, he still doubted that the situation called for 
the introduction of large numbers of US fighting men and 
counseled a moderate approach. 


Ambassador Taylor agreed that the 18,000-20,000-man 
logistic buildup was needed and he urged its rapid implemen- 
tation. He believed that ". . . engineers can be very useful 
in SVN wheth r or not we ever introduce additional 
divisions. 


Ambassador Taylor did not believe that US divisions 
were needed urgently. He did not fear, for example, that I 
and II Corps areas were "about to fall apart." And in any 
event, if a debacle were going to occur in the next few 
months the United States could not possibly prepare logistic- 
ally in time. That Taylor was not privy to the planning 
taking place in Washington was evident from his “understanding" 
that . . . if the Marines demonstrate effectiveness in oper- 
ating out of Da Nang in an offensive counterinsurgency role, 
other offensive enclaves may be established along the coast 
and garrisoned with brigade- size contingents for employment 
similar to the Marines. He recommended that logistic prepa- 
rations be started at once to establish support at Bien Hoa/ 
Vung Tau and at Qui Nhon for US brigades. This would allow 
later introduction of larger forces if necessary. He wanted 
this done rapidly enough to make a contribution "to the 
situation which is now unfolding."17 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff notified CINCPAC on 14 April 
that at the "earliest feasible" time after receipt of country 
clearance, he should deploy the 173d Airborne Brigade and 
necessary supporting elements to the Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area 
and expand ane mission to include counterinsurgency combat 
operations.1 


igen (3) Msg, Saigon 3332 to State, 12 Apr 65, 
JCS IN 11893 - 
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When Ambassador Taylor saw the JCS instructions to 
CINCPAC he was apparently puzzled. He cabled Washington, 
also on 14 April, saying, "This comes as a complete surprise 
in view of the understanding reached in Washington that we 
would experiment with the Marines in a counterinsurgency role 
before bringing in other U.S. contingents." He recommended 
that the deployment of the 173d be held up “until we can sort 
out all matters relating to it."19 


Ambassador Taylor was even more surprised and displeased 
by the landing of Marine Forces at Da Nang with 155mm and 8" 
howitzers and with tanks. He cabled Secretary Rusk that 
"This action is highly embarrassing to me and contravenes the 
decisions bearing on the Marine deployments taken in 
Washington during my recent visit as I understand them." He 
pointed out that the inclusion of heavy weapons in the Marine 
armament was inappropriate to counterinsurgency operations 
and would encourage critics of US policy who charged that the 
United States was more interested in fighting Red China than 
the VC. Ambassador Taylor was particularly concerned about 
Prime Minister Quat's possible reaction. He did not feel it 
would be wise now to take the weapons out, however, since 
that would only compound the mistake by drawing attention to 
it. "I shall try to explain this affair to Quat in such a 
way as not to encourage the suspicion that we are slipping 
units into SVN without his knowledge. "©0 


The Ambassador was disturbed by the pace of recent actions 
to introduce US ground forces into RVN. He charged that this 
created an impression of eagerness in some quarters that he 
found difficult to understand. "I should think," he said, 
"that for both military and political reasons we should be 
most reluctant to tie down Army/Marine units in this country 
and would do so only after the presentation of the most con- 
vincing evidence of the necessity." 


Before the introduction of the initial Marine units into 
the Da Nang area, there had been, Ambassador Taylor asserted, 
four reasons for so doing. One of these, the need to convince 
the GVN of US determination to stand by them, had already been 


19. (se) Msg, Saigon 3373 to State, 14 Apr 65, 
JCS IN 14875. T n 
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accomplished by the original deployment. Three other possible 


reasons remained: 1) the need to take care of military tasks 
which the RVNAF could not Handle; 2) the need to take care of 
milita tasks faster than the RVNAF couid do without assist- 
ance; 3) the desirability of providing forces to meet possible 
future crises and contingencies. 


Ambassador Taylor pointed out that these three arguments 
could be used to justify almost unlimited deployments of US 
ground forces. He also warned that the mounting number of US 
troops could sap RVN initiative and turn the counterinsurgency 
into a US war against the VC. The Chinese could use these 
deployments as an excuse for pressing military reinforcements 
on Hanoi. Frictions would grow between the GVN and its allies 
ang it would become increasingly difficult to keep GVN and US 
policies on parallel lines. 


A consideration of the disadvantages convinces 
me that; while logistic preparations should be made 
now to be able to receive additional forces, the 
forces themselves should be heid outside of SVN 
just as long as possible and until their need is 
uncontrovertible. From a purely military point of 
view, it is essentially wasteful of the specialized 
mobility of Marines and airborne troops to commit 
them prematurely to restricted land areas. Politi- 
cally, it is undesirable to seek authority for their 
introduction until a clear and specific need exists 
which assures them an unreserved welcome from their 
GVN hosts. 


Prompted by Ambassador Taylor's objections, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff clarified further their position on deploy- 
ment to the Secretary of Defense. In effect, their views, 
forwarded to Secretary McNamara in a memorandum on 15 April, 
constituted a rationale for actions already taken and those 
planned. With respect to the Ambassador's recommendation that 
the Geployment of the 173d Airborne Brigade be delayed, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that the security of major 


US air operational and logistic installations in the Bien 


Hoa/Vung Tau area was judged to be in a precarious state. 
ARVN forces could not be counted on to protect these facili- 
ties without overstretching their own- ‘counterinsurgency 


Ty Msg, Saigon 3384 to State, l4 Apr 65, 
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capabilities. The deployment of the Airborne Brigade, recom- 
mended and desired both by General Westmoreland and Admiral 
Sharp, was in keeping with approved contingency plans. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff therefore supported the earliest possible 
deployment of this unit both for a security mission and to take 
part in counterinsurgency combat operations when ready.© 


Ambassador Taylor's strong objection to bringing in combat 
forces additional to the Marines already ashore was answered 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the grounds that the situation 
in SVN clearly required the deployment of more Marine and Army 
troops. There were not sufficient troops to provide security 
for the approved base developments at Chu Lai and to provide 
at the same time the maneuver units for the approved counter- 
insurgency operations against the VC. The planned expansion 
of the logistics base in the Qué Nhon/Nha Trang area called 
for combat troops to protect the base areas, and this deploy- 
ment, a brigade of two battalions, should be completed during 
April and May. The Joint Chiefs of Staff stated that they 
were confident the Ambassador could anaes Prime Minister Quat 
to approve acceptance of these forces.© 


The surprise and embarrassment caused the Ambassador by 
the landing of armor and artillery with the Marines was out- 
weighed by the military necessity. The equipment with which 
the Marines had landed was standard equipment. "At no time 
had the Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed that these units be 
landed in South Vietnam in any configuration other than fully 
Goulet cautpeed and combat-ready . . ." the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff said. 


Ambassador Taylor's objections to accelerated deployment 
elicited a strong response from another quarter when Mr. 
McGeorge Bundy, the President's Assistant, informed him on the 
same day that the President was all in favor of further troop 
Geployments., The President believed that additional US troops 
"are important if not decisive reinforcement." The President 
had not seen any negative results from the deployments to date. 
He did not, the Ambassador was informed, "wish to wait any 


longer than is essential for genuine GVN agreement." The 
~ 23. (S@PRGP 3 JCSM-281-65 to SecDef, 15 Apr 65, (derived 
from JCS 2343/575), JMF 9155.3 (14 Apr 65). 
24. Ibid. 
25. Ibid. ~w 
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President had always intended, however, that before any 
deployment would be made, Ambassador Taylor would review it 
with Prime Minister Quat first, Bundy stated, adding, "we 
regret any OnE ary impression given by our messages in 
recent days."2 


Deployment of Additional Forces 


Prompted possibly by the differing views that were 
being expressed on deployments by various responsible officials 
and by the necessity to examine the JCS deployment plan in 
face-to-face meeting with the commanders responsible in the 
RVN, Secretary McNamara called for a deployment planning con- 
ference to be held in Honolulu on 19-20 April. In addition 
to himself, those attending: the conference were Ambassador 
Taylor, General Wheeler, Admiral Sharp and General Westmore- 
land, Mr. William Bundy, and Mr. McNaughton. Just prior to 
this conference the Joint Chiefs of Staff had, on 17 April, 
sent to CINCPAC a message informing him that the deployment 
of about 5,000 Marines had been approved for planning purposes 
"at the highest level." General Wheeler learned of this 
message at a preconferénce briefing in Honolulu. He immedi- 
ately cabled General Goodpaster in Washington stating that he 
was unaware of any such approval for sending additional Marines 
to the RVN and asking for an explanation.°@/ 


On the next day General Goodpaster replied to the Chair- 
man, saying that the assumption that approval had been granted 
for 5,000 additional Marines had arisen out of a-meetingewith: 
the President. Subsequent to this meeting the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff nad, in the absence of the Chairman, "compared their 
recollections of discussion of additional Marines with the 
President." The consensus was that the Commandant, Marine 
Corps, had advised the President that more than the 9,000 
Marines then in RVN would be needed if Marines were to conduct 
counterinsurgency combat operations. The present MEB would be 
unable to do much beyond local security. He had suggested 
putting in the remainder of the Marine Division (MEF), amounting 
to about 22,000 men. The President had stated that this was 


: Msg, State 2332 to Saigon, 15 Apr 65, JCS 
IN 08968. . | 
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beyond what he could do. But he had said, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had agreed (although their discussion of the matter 
had been "diffuse"), that he "would agree to go up to 5,000." 
This discussion at the White House had been coupled with a 
discussion of having US and ARVN battalions operate as teams 
in combined operations.2 


"Although not all of these points were recalled with the 
same clarity by all of the Chiefs," General Goodpaster told 
General Wheeler, "they did put this together as their under- 
standing of the matter." General Greene now suggested that 
the matter of the composition and concept for employment of 


the additional Marines be discussed at the Honolulu conference. 


Presidential advisor Bundy, who had been present during the 
meeting with the President, did not recall any particular size 
of Marine force as having received any specific endorsement 
and believed that the matter should be resolved at Honolulu.©9 


The deployment of additional Marines to Chu Lai came 
under discussion at the Honolulu Conference, but as part of 
the broader question of overall deployments. The Secretary 
of Defense apparently believed that the "three division" 
deployment plan proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 17 
April called for too many forces. After considerable dis- 
cussion the conferees decided to reduce considerably the scale 
of deployment from that recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, at least initially. On 21 April the Secretary of 
Defense, in a memorandum to the President, reported, "all | 
recommend" that, in addition to the 2,000 ROK and 33,500 US 
troops already in-country, forces be deployed to RVN on the 
following schedule: 1 US Army brigade space (4,000) at Bien 
Hoa/Vung Tau, closing 1 May; 3 US Marine air squadrons and 
3 Marine battalions (6,200) at Chu Lai, closing 5 May; 1 
Australian battalion (1,250) at Vung Tau, closing 21 May; 

1 US Army brigade (4,000) at Qui Nhon/Nha Trang, closing 15 
June; 1 Korean RCT (4,000) at Quang Ngai, closing 15 June. 
Adding to these forces those augmentation and logistic troops 
already approved and the logistics troops not yet approved, 
the Secretary derived a total force in RVN of 82,000 US and 
7,250 third country troops. 


g. (@8) Msg, Exec to CJCS 2016412 to CJCS, Apr 65. 
OCICS File 337, Honolulu Conference, Apr 65. 
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"Possible later deployments, not recommended now," the 
Secretary of Defense informed the President, "include a US 
Airmobile division (9 bns-15,800) to Pleiku/Kontum, and I 
Corps Hq (1,200) to Nha Trang; and even later, the remainder 
of the Korean division (6 bns-14,500) to Quang Ngai, and the 
remainder of the Marine Expeditionary Force (3 bns-24,800) 
to DaNang." l 


The Secretary of Defense also recommended to the Presi- 
dent that he inform the "Congressional leadership" of the 
contemplated Set TOYMENGS and of the changed mission for US 
forces in RVN.3 


Upon returning from Honolulu, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, met with the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State and others at the White House on 
the morning of 22 April to discuss the deployment recommend- 
ations developed at Honolulu. No decisions on deployments 
were forthcoming at this meeting. General Wheeler pointed 
out that the adverse developments some had feared if US troops 
were introduced and other actions taken (such as increased use 
of US planes in the RVN) had not come about. The VNAF had 
increased its own efforts and the people had not risen in 
revolt against entry of US troops. Also discussed at the 
meeting were the role of Australian forces and command 
arrangements. 


On the basis of the deployment recommendations made at 
the Honolulu meeting, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a memo- 
randum on 30 April, provided the Secretary of Defense with a 
"program including a concept and force composition for 
deployment" of the forces that the President had been advised 
should be deployed.32 


The JCS Plan, 30 April 


Based generally on the same concept the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had presented to the Secretary of Defense on 17 April, 


a 
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this latest deployment plan provided for the deployment of the 
two US Army brigades, a MEB, a ROK RCT, an ANZAC battalion 
force, and logistic and augmentation forces of about 32,000 
men and officers. Although forces had been reduced from the 
original plan, Marine, Army, and ROK units were still to 

enter and secure the enclaves as originally proposed. The 
ANZAC battalion would deploy to the Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area 
with the US Airborne Brigade.33 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also listed the possible later 
deployments to RVN that might be required, giving desired 
closing dates. These would entail deploying the Army air 
mobile division and the Army Corps Headquarters, to RVN by 
1 August, with the remainder of a ROK division and the MEF 
Geploying by 1 October. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that Secretary 
McNamara approve for implementation the deployments proposed 
and that he authorize the deployments of the I.-MEFifrom:the 
west coast of the United States to constitute a reserve force 
for the Marines in WESTPAC, replacing the III MEF as it was 
Geployed into RVN. 


= Phe Secretary of Defense did not approve the JCS plan 
until ‘tWo-weeks later. But im-the: interim, part of the deploy- 
ment recommended in the plan were carried out. est 


At a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 28 April, 
during discussions leading to a decision on the. deployment 
pian forwarded two days later, the Chairman had instructed 
the Joint Staff to draft a message to CINCPAC authorizing a 
"eo ahead" on the introduction of the 173d Airborne Brigade 
into the Bien Hao/Vung Tau area and 3 Marine battalions and 
3 air squadrons into Chu Lai in early May. This message would 
pe "surfaced" only after the Secretary of Defense approved 
these deployments. The GVN had already granted clearance for 
entry of these forces.3 


33. (e-GP 4) JCSM-321-65 to SecDef, 30 Apr 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/564-7), JMF 9155.3 (5 Apr 65) sec 3. 
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The President approved this cable on the morning of 30. 
April. The Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered the movements 
carried out, sending the execute message to CINCPAC on the 
same day it was approved.35 


With the deployment of the second MEB, the III MEF would 
have ashore seven of its nine battalions. Upon completion of 
an airstrip seven squadrons of Marine aircraft would be 
deployed in RVN. The Marine Corps therefore asked to deploy 
to Da Nang a reduced strength Force/Division/Wing headquarters 
to include two Major Generals, one commanding the division and 
the other commanding the wing. General Westmoreland had no 
objections to this arrangement, but he wanted to be sure, 
since the press would undoubtedly report that a Marine divi- 
sion had been deployed, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff fully 
understood and approved such a deployment.3 


On 5 May COMUSMACV informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that, at a meeting of the US Mission Council, concern had been 
expressed over the use of the term Marine Expeditionary Force. 
The sensitive word was "Expeditionary" which was reminiscent 
to the Vietnamese cf the French Expeditionary Force (Corps 
Expeditionaire Francais en Extreme Orient), an organization 
infamous in Vietnamese history. Westmoreland therefore 
suggested that the name of the III MEF be changed. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 
on the same day that they had no objection to the deployment 
of the Division/Wing headquarters to include the general 
officers. This deployment would not be identified as the III 
MEF, but as the III Marine Amphibious Force (MAF). Other 
Marine organizations deploying to RVN in the future would 
have their titles modified to replace “expeditionary” with 
"amphibious" when appropriate. 


The III MAF was established at Da Nang on 6 May. 


Additional Marines landed at Chu Lai on the next day. The 173d 
Airborne Brigade arrived in the RVN at the same date. 8 


35; Feas 4) Msg, JCS 1141 to CINCPAC, 30 Apr 65. 
36. (@8-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 14432 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 
2 May 65, JCS IN 40071. 
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The Secretary of Defense, on 15 May, approved for plan- 
ning purposes the deployments that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had recommended on 30 April. In addition, he authorized the 
"sontinuation of the preparation cycle" for the deployment of 
the Army brigade to Qui Nhon, and the deployment of individual 
personnel augmentations. These two actions would bring the 
total manpower authorization for US forces in RVN to over 
69,000. He also approved deployment of elements of the I MEF 
from the CONUS to WESTPAC to replace elements of the III MEF 
sent to RVN. He informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
approval for the deployment of the ANZAC battalion force and 
the ROK RCT already existed.39 .- . 


"The other deployments described,” the Secretary of 
Defense concluded, "will be considered in conjunction with 
continuing high-level deliberations on the Southeast Asian 
races ie and as further requested by the Joint Chiefs of 
Starr. "40 


Experimental Programs 


During the Conference at Honolulu, the problems associated 
with an experimental program, part of which had been based on 
ideas originating with the President, were examined and dis- 
cussed by Secretary McNamara anc the other top officials. This 
program of specific and unusual actions had been sent to 
Ambassador Taylor, Admiral Sharp, and General Westmoreland in 
a joint State-Defense message approved by the President on 15 
April. According to the cable, the President believed the 
situation in RVN to be deteriorating to the extent that not 
only actions against NVN but an entirely new approach in the 
South must be added to achieve victory. The Ambassador and 
the field commanders were told that "we believe" that experi- 
mental steps must be taken to that end. -The first such step 
would be the “experimental encadrement" of RVNAF units with 
US forces. General Westmoreland was told to develop two plans, 
one to integrate about 50 US soldiers into each of several ARVN 
battalions, the other involving the combined operations of 
about three US battalions with three or more RVN combat 
pattalions. More orthodox, and already part of the concept 
developed in Washington, was the instruction to plan for 


39. (@@-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 15 May 655+ JMF 9155.3 
(5 Apr 65) sec 4, 
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stationing a "brigade force" in the Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area 


and for introducing a battalion or multi-battalion force in 
such coastal locations as Qui Nhon ". . . to experiment 
further with US forces in a counter-insurgency rele. Uae. 
A total of nine US battalions-would. be. involved. 


tt 


At the same time COMUSMACV was directed to work with 
GVN officials to make detailed plans for a substantial 
expansion of the Vietnamese recruiting campaign, making full 
use of US experts and methods. Further, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the US Army had been instructed to work with General 
Westmoreland in developing an experimental program for 
providing expanded medical services to the countryside, using 
mobile dispensaries. COMUSMACV was also to set up a plan for 
introducing US Army Civil Affairs personnel into the 
structure of provincial governments in one or two provinces, 
hopefully to help create stable government in these provinces 
and to start and maintain much-needed political, economic, 
and security programs. A further experiment called for the 
provision and direct distribution of food to regular and para- 
military personnel of the RVN and their families. 


The Ambassador was instructed to discuss all these 
experimental programs urgently with Prime Minister Quat. 
General Westmoreland was to be prepared to discuss his plans 
for the military programs with General RoSeAce at the confer- 
ences in Honolulu during the next week. 


On the same day Mr. McGeorge Bundy informed Ambassador 
Taylor that the President himself had been the inspiration 
for inp encadrement idea and for the use of US Civil Affairs 
teams. 


During the Honolulu discussions of these proposals, 
General Westmoreland came out strongly against individual 
encadrement of ARVN units. He stated, however, that he did 
plan to assign ARVN liaison personnel to each independent 
US platoon and to "brigade" US forces with ARVN troops in 
counterinsurgency actions. Furthermore, he proposed to set 


Gl. (#@-GP 1) Msg, DEF 9164 to Saigon et al., 15 Apr 65. 
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up an International Mobile Security Task Force which l 
would contain third-country as well as ARVN and US forces. 44 


In the matter of recruiting, both Ambassador Taylor and 
General Westmoreland stated that no additional US recruiting 
"expertise" was needed in RVN. The bottlenecks were not 
techniques to get recruits, but in such areas as training 
facilities, trainers, and leadership. These problems, they 
said, were being surmounted, and they expected an increase 
of 127,000 men in the pe paramilitary forces and police 
in the next 12 months.45 


The expansion of medical services in the countryside, 
with the assistance of the Surgeon General, US Army, was 
welcomed by Ambassador Taylor. It was decided that a 
representative of the Surgeon General would come to the RVN 
at once to work with COMUSMACV and USOM in developing a 
Getailed. program. 


It was also agreed that an experimental program would 
be begun in three provinces, introducing US Army civil 
affairs personnel or Similarly qualified personnel into the 
provincial government structure. The experimental food 
program that had been proposed was not considered necessary 
by the Ambassador or COMUSMACV. Both agreed that there was 
no evidence of any food shortage among the families of the 
RVNAF or paramilitary personnel. They would, however, begin 
a study to imprpve the "fringe benefits" for the forces and 
their families.+/ 


The Secretary of Defense reported these views on the 
experimental program to the President in his memorandum of 
21 April. 


Expansion of the Logistics Base 
In mid-April the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended other 


logistic actions beyond the deployment of the logistic forces. 


They considered that the ports of Quang Ngai, Qui Nhon, 
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Da Nang and Nha Trang should be developed to support the 


expected input of men and supplies. They recommended 
"minimum essential base development" in the enclave areas, 
and the improvement of airfield facilities, including those 
at Tam Ky, for light aviation. They recommended also the 
development of Chu Lai with emphasis on the immediate 
installation of a Short Expeditionary Landing Field (SELF). 
The prepositioning of US Army lighterage at selected Rote 
had already been approved and was being implemented .4 


POL facilities that would have to be constructed com- 
prised unloading and storage facilities at Da Nang, Quang 
Ngai, Nha Trang, Qui Nhon, Vung Tau, and storage facilities 
at Saigon, Bien Hoa, Tan Son Nhut and Pleiku. The Army 
Engineer Construction Group would commence work on high 
priority projects for COMUSMACV. Expansion of the construc- 
tion capability would take place as the follow-on construction 
units were approved for deployment. Navy Mobile Construction 
units attached to the III MEF would accomplish the SELF 
installation. Additional airfield construction requirements 
might mean that as many as two or more construction battalions 


‘would be needed in RVN. 


To increase the logistic capability of the United States 
in the Southeast Asia area, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended broader actions outside RVN. Among these were: 1) 
expediting country-to-country agreements for the acquisition 
of real estate; 2) increasing POL and ammo storage capacity 
at Subic Bay, Philippine Islands; 3) preparing and improving 
LST ramps at Iwakuni, Japan; 4) improving pier and beach- 
outload facilities at Okinawa; 5) providing facilities for 
aerial port detachment at King Kuan; 6) suspending gold flow 
restrictions in the PACOM area in order that necessary 
Supplies and services might be procured offshore to facili- 
tate preparation for receipt of additional forces in RVN; 

7) increasing the capability of Okinawa and the Philippine 
Islands as offshore supporting bases. 


Also in April, Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland 
had been deeply involved in determining how and to what 
extent the US logistic base in RVN should be expanded to 
Support the commitment of US and third-country troops and 
how to coordinate such an expansion with the RVNAF. The 


«4B. Ibid. (@B-GP 1) JCSM-288-65 to SecDef,.17 Apr 65 
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central problem was to choose the best of the several options 
in current logistic procedures and the possible combined use 
of physical logistic facilities already in existence. In 
this connection, the Army had expressed "considerable doubt" 
as to the iri niles | or desirability of combined use of 
logistic facilities.49 


In order to make easier the stockage of common-user con- 
Sumable items of Classes II, III, IV and V supply, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff undertook consideration of a procedure in 
which the United States would retain title to such stores 
until "convenient point of issue of item in country to 
recipient." This would, of course, raise problems in re- 
lationships between the RVNAF and US logistic personnel. 


On 7 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out to 
CINCPAC that the United States might share RVNAF depot or 
supply facilities. They also suggested that the title to 
stocks might even revert to the United States. "US personnel 
could take over management and essentially, if not actually, 
combined command or coordination of mutually occupied logistic 


facilities if major stockages were of common user consumables," 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted. This course would have the 
advantage of allowing rapid availability to the United States 
of existing facilities, although some might not be capable of 
expansion. It would simplify programming for the Services 
for all consumables and would allow establishment of in- 
country stock levels on the basis of gross consumption fore- 
casts, for the combined totals for all forces. On the other 
hand substantial opposition from the RVNAF High Command could 
certainly be expected, Admiral Sharp was asked to comment 

on these procedures.90 


In reply, CINCPAC informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
his current planning counted on the optimum use of those 
facilities already existing and in operation. However, just 
how much the United States could control these facilities 
would have to be determined at the time of need and ona 
case-by-case basis. He seriously doubted that the RVNAF 
would agree to turning over their logistic support facilities 
to the United States any more than the United States would 
agree to turning over command of its combat forces to the 
GVN. Moreover, RVNAF facilities were already overcrowded or 
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too small, and many of them were wrongly located for support 
of US forces as envisioned under current deployment plans. 
He also pointed out that access to the base depot area near 
Saigon was "less than fully secure."51 


CINCPAC believed that the best way to expand the US 
logistic system’ in RVN would be to establish as rapidly as 
possible a framework so conceived that it could be expanded 
to support any US effort. This would require a base complex 
at a deep-water port easily accessible from the sea, centrally 
located and under US control. He stated that the only feasible 
location for such a facility would be at Cam Ranh Bay. When 
the base depot became operational, a central control point for 
all supplies would be set up and all supplies coming into RVN 
would be controlled by a central stock record office and 
transceiver point. The office would control the flow of all 
critical MAP equipment and the common user consumables for all 
deployed forces. "Issue to the RVNAF of these items could be 
managed in such a manner as to best serve US interests and 
apply the required logistical leverage," CINCPAC stated. If 
a high degree of common user commodities, such as ammunition, 
were involved, selected supply lines could be completely 
integrated and the system expanded as necessary so that key 
items might be controlled without physically sending all 
supply through the base depot. 


By leaving the present RVNAF depot system intact, but 
collocating US facilities at these installations, when such 
action were feasible and in the best interests of the United 
States, the RVNAF objections to US take-over of the logistic 
system could be overcome. CINCPAC pointed out that develop- 
ment of a base at Cam Ranh Bay would be expensive and would 
call for "significant construction effort" because of the 
lack of even minimum essential facilities there at the 
present time. The Services would have to fund pipelining, and 
control MAP equipment, including common user consumables and 
depot stocks. Sizeable combat forces would be tied down in 
providing security for the: complex. Distribution from the 
depot to field depots would mainly be done by coastal shipping 
in LSTs. 
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"In summary," he said, "I believe it is essential to 
begin establishment of a base depot complex at a deep-water 
port (Cam Ranh Bay) to support US forces initially. The 
depot activity and control would be capable of expansion."52 


Development of Cam Ranh Bay 


In April and May, as more and more troops began arriving 
in RVN and as the tonnage of supplies and equipments mushroomed, 
it became apparent that Saigon logistic facilities would very 
soon be inadequate. With the prospect of an even greater flow 
of men and supplies, in the months just ahead, the need for 
an additional deep-water port, more centrally located with 
respect to the forces and contemplated operations, grew to 
near-crisis proportions. The móst suitable location for such 
a port was at Cam Ranh Bay. Cam Ranh Bay was an ideal location 
with all the necessary attributes for a major military port. 

US officials had been considering construction of such a port 
at Cam Ranh since 1964, even before the present urgency had 
arisen. 


On 19 May 1965 the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
asked that the Joint Staff evaluate the requirement for a 
logistic base at Cam Ranh Bay on two assumptions: 1) that 
the additional deployments then being considered would be 
authorized and; 2) that no further major deployment would be 
made. On 21 May, General Wheeler informed Secretary McNamara 
that “a requirement for a US installation at Cam Ranh Bay 
exists under either of the assumptions ... ." Under the 
first assumption the base would be expanded to accommodate the 
additional troops being deployed, including those for OPLAN 
32-64, and under the second assumption a requirement for base 
facilities on a reduced scale would still exist. A supple- 
mental appropriation already contained provision for $7 million 
for ammunition and port facilities at Cam Ranh Bay. CINCPAC 
was planning to consolidate some of the logistic facilities 
programmed for Qui Nhon and Nha Trang at Cam Ranh Bay. .This 
was being done because General Westmoreland had determined 
recently that Cam Ranh Bay could be secured against the VC 
by the forces then being planned for the Qui Nhon and Nha 
Trang enclaves. Admiral Sharp was in the process of preparing 
an outline base development plan for Cam Ranh Bay. "Under 
these circumstances," General Wheeler told the Secretary of 
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‘Defense, "it is believed appropriate for the Ambassador to 


initiate discussions with the Prime Minister to advise him 
of the US intent to establish a deep water port and ammu- 
nition storage facilities at Cam Ranh Bay; as well as the 
possibility of the expansion of these facilities to provide 
other logistic services to the United States, Republic of 
Vietnam, and third country forces."53 


Secretary McNamara had suggested the building of a 
logistic and combat airfield in connection with Cam Rahn Bay 
Gevelopmenc. CINCPAC was also conducting therefore a pre- 
liminary engineer survey for teri an airfield in the northern 
end of the Cam Ranh Peninsula. 


On 30 May CINCPAC submitted a detailed statement and 
review of the need for Cam Ranh Bay development with recom- 
mendations for a logistics complex, a jet-capable combat/ 
logistics airfield, and deployment of the additional forces 
that would be needed or that could be stationed there. The 
logistic objective would be to establish a US base with 
central control of common-user items for all deployed forces, 
including key items for the RVNAF. Through this deep-water 
port, shipments could be received directly from the CONUS, 
Okinawa and other Pacific bases. Supplies would be moved from 
Cam Ranh Bay by coastal shipping and by air and land LOCs 
throughout the year. The United States, using MAP funds, had 
already constructed a large deep-water pier for its own use. 
Because of the natural contour of the beach, dry ramp beaching 
of LSTs was also possible.55 


The estimated cost for all development except the air- 
field was $19 million, of which $7 million had already been 
programmed and $9.6 million, originally programmed in the 
Army MCP, was being shifted from the logistic and support 
facilities initially scheduled at Vung Tau. Additional funds 
to meet the cost of development, CINCPAC anticipated, could 
be taken from other facilities currently programmed for other 
locations but which "more appropriately should be constructed 
at Cam Ranh Bay." 


~~ "S53. (#) CM-634-65 to SecDef, 21 May 65, OCICS File 091 
Vietnam May 65. 

54. (38-GP a Msg, JCS 2627 to CINCPAC, 21 May 65. 

55. (@9@-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 300520Z May 65, 
JCS IN 83302. x 
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Admiral Sharp then recommended: 1) approval of planning 
to develop the Cam Ranh Bay area as the major US port and 
logistics complex to support the war in RVN; 2) construction 
and development on an emergency basis of a jet-capable combat 
and logistics airfield at Cam Ranh Bay; 3) authorization to 
divert to Cam Ranh Bay some of the logistics forces previously 
approved for Qui Nhon/Nha Trang and other areas as required; 
i immediate diversion to Cam Ranh Bay of one infantry battal- 
ion to provide security; 5) requesting the GVN for approval 
of the logistics COPDTER and for clearance of the necessary 
US combat forces.5 


On 8 June 1965 the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC 
that the Secretary of Defense had approved all of the recom- 
mendations he had made with reference to development of Cam 
Ranh Bay. The necessary clearances had been obtained from the 
GVN. They did not believe that any additional authorizations 
were needed to move approved units from one location in RVN 
to another. However, they did need a revised troop list as 
soon as possible. They asked that the base development out- 
line plan for Cam Ranh Bay be furnished them not later than 
15 June in order to make maximum use of FY 1965 fiscal 
resources .57 


The Secretary of Defense informed General Wheeler on 9 
June that he was anxious to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the development of the base at Cam Ranh Bay. And on the 
Same day two battalions of combat engineers landed at Cam Ranh 
Bay and construction began. Within approximately 90 days, 
Cam Ranh Bay would be transformed from an area of sand dunes 
and sparse vegetation to a major port/logistical complex with 
a continued high rate of construction planned for 1966.2 


56. Ibid., 

57. GP 3) Msg, JCS 3545 to CINCPAC, 8 Jun~65. 

58. (S) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, no subj, 9 Jun+65, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Jun 65. (i) COMUSMACV Command History, 
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Chapter 22 


GROWTH OF FORCES IN RVN TO END OF 1965 


The US buildup and concurrent expansion of operations 
in Vietnam did not cause NVN to scale down support of the 
insurgency. On the contrary, NVN responded to US actions 
by increasing its infiltration of forces and supplies into 
the RVN, and it soon became apparent that further US force 
increases would be required. 


On 7 June, General Westmoreland notified Washington 
that regular NVN Army (PAVN) forces had entered the RVN and 
he believed more were on the way. Intelligence reports had 
located elements of the 325th PAVN division in the northern 
zone of II CTZ and it appeared that the major portion, if not 
all, of the division was in the vicinity of Kontum and Pleiku. 
General Westmoreland reported that the VC had begun determined 
and large-scale demonstrations of strength in the same general 
area, suggesting the beginning of a summer campaign to destroy 
GVN forces and isolate towns. General Westmoreland also 
stated that the main VC force units had shown improved training 
and discipline and a much improved firepower, resulting from 
a new family of weapons. He warned that the enemy was 
capable of launching regimental sized attacks in all four CTZs 
with little or no warning, and of being reinforced swiftly 
from NVN.2 


While the VC strength had increased, said COMUSMACV, the 
readiness of the ARVN had deteriorated. Desertion rates and 
battle losses were up and morale was down. General Westmoreland 
thought that the ARVN troops were beginning to show "signs of 
reluctance” to assume the offensive and in some cases their 
steadfastness under fire was questionable. The ARVN force 
buildup in the II CTZ had not materialized, and he saw no hope 
of the force ratio changing in ARVN favor. 2 


The only remedy to this deteriorating situat®on, said 
General Westmoreland, was the rapid movement of ad@itional US or 
third country forces to South Vietnam He called for specific 


"a. 


———TTTHEGP3) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC and JCS, 0703352 
Jun 65; JCS IN 92244. ` 
2. Ibid. ~e 


deployments, including the remainder of the III MAF, a US Army 
airmobile division, a ROK RCT to be followed by. the balance 

of a ROK division, additional tactical fighter Squadrons, ~ 
and appropriate logistic support units for these forces. 
COMUSMACV also recommended preparation of studies and plans 
for even larger deployments "if and when required. "3 


Admiral Sharp, Ambassador Taylor, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff all agreed with COMUSMACV on the need for a further 
substantial buildup of US and allied forces in the RVN. Ina 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense on 11 June, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff’ recommended a program for additional deployments. 
Secretary McNamara approved the program, with some modifications, 
on 17 June. The approved program raised US forces from the 
previously authorized 69,593 to approximately 117,000 with 
the majority of the troops scheduled to arrive in South Vietnam 
in the next several months. This program would add seven US 
maneuver battalions, bringing the total to 22. The program 
also provided for an increase of 1,250 men in aljied forces, 
bringing the total to 19,750 by 1 November 1965. 


Neither the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington nor 
COMUSMACV and CINCPAC in the field believed that the newly 
approved deployment program would be sufficient. General 
Westmoreland advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the latter 
part of June that his recommendations of 7 June were measures 
needed merely to stabilize the situation and that to carry the 
war to the enemy a substantial increase in ground and air 
forces would be required. He pointed out that the struggle. had 
become a war of attrition: Short of a decision to_introduce: 
nuclear weapons, General Westmoreland saw no likelihood of 
achieving "a quick, favorable end to the war." He believed it 
was time for the United States to face up to the fact that it 
was in for a long war and one that would involve increasing 
numbers of US troops. 


Admiral Sharp supported COMUSMACV's cali for additional 
forces. He stated that a total of 34 US and nine third country 
maneuver battalions was required. 


3. Ibid. 

4. (Ta@-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0723252 Jun 65, JCS IN 
93177. (BS-GP 3) JCSM-457-65 to SecDef, 11 Jun 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/602) ; (t#GP 4) JCS 2343/602-1, 17 Jun 65; JMF 
9155.3 (7 Jun 65). 

5. Msgs, COMUSMACV 3240 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 24 Jun 65; 
COMUSMACV 3237 to CINCPAC, 24 Jun 65; OCJCS File -091 Vietnam 
Jun OS. ! l 

6. (8) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 250542Z Jun 65, same file. 
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After studying the detailed force requirement recommenda- 
tions of COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
neque eres the Secretary of Defense in a memorandum on 2 July 
1965 to approve an additional deployment program "to insure 
that the VC/DRV cannot win in South Vietnam at their present 
level of commitment." The program called for the deployment 
of the Air Mobile Division, the remainder of the lst Infantry 
Division (one brigade of the division was already approved for 


Qui Nhon), one MAB, a Marine Fighter Attack Squadron, and necessary 


support forces numbering 8,000 men. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also recommended additional movements to the RVN: three artillery 
battalions, three HAWK battalions, four additional attack 
squadrons, various helicopter units, a field force headquarters, 
and additional logistic support. In all, total US forces in 
the RVN would amount to approximately 175,000 men, including 

34 maneuver battalions. The program repeated the requirement 
for 19,750 allied troops, including a ROK division of six 
maneuver battalions and four other third country maneuver 
battalions./? 


Secretary McNamara, who was planning a trip to the RVN 
later in July, decided to defer action on this new program 
until he had a chance to discuss the situation with General 
Westmoreland and Ambassador Taylor. Before leaving for 
Saigon, he laid down a schedule and guidance “leading toward" 
a national decision on additional deployments. The schedule 
provided that, following the Secretary of Defense's return, 
there would be discussions with the State Department and White 
House during the period 22-26 July with a Presidential decision 
tentatively set for 26 July. The Secretary of Defense stated 
that the rationale for force increases remained "what it has. 
been under three Presidents: To provide whatever support is 
necessary to assist South Vietnam in preserving its freedom." 
He directed that there would be no net reduction in personnel 
or equipment deployed in Europe and that the possibility of a 
Presidential declaration of emergency should be avoided in 
favor of Congressional action similar to that taken in the 
Berlin crisis of 1961. 


The Combat Picture - The CTZs 


The more direct efforts made by the United States had 
not, by mid-July, prevented the combat situation from 


7. (@3-GP 4) JCSM-515-65 to SecDef, 2 Jul 65 (derived from 
JCS 2343/602-3), JMF 9155.3 (7 Jun 65) sec 2. 

8. (28) Memo for Record, SecDef Meeting, 9 Jul 65, "Build- 
up to Meet Vietnam Situation," OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jul 65. 
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deteriorating on the ground in RVN. In all of the four Corps 
Tactical Zones (CTZ) the VC, now augmented by regular NVA units, 
held the initiative, with the most serious threat obtaining in 
the two northern CTZs. Even after the arrival of the first US 
troops, the VC continued to expand their control over rural 
areas and succeeded in isolating provincial and district towns 
from the bulk of the rural population, thus facilitating re- 
cruitment through persuasion or coercion. Their apparent 
willingness to accept large casualties in offensives (the 1965 
rate was exceeding that of 1964) indicated an adequate reserve 
of manpower. Moreover, the number of organized units and the 
overall estimated strength of the VC had continued to increase. 
The gain had come in part from infiltration from NVN. Local 
recruitment remained the main source of VC manpower, however. 


Since the first of the year, in the I CTZ 
the intensity and number of VC-initiated actions had risen 
sharply, mainly along the coastal lowlands. The enemy had cut 
almost all the transportation routes in the area. Even 
coastal Route 1, the principal north-south highway, was 
impassable through much of the CTZ. The railroad was operable 
only between Hue and Da Nang. Government control was limited 
to major cities. VC attacks in II CTZ against district towns 
in the Kontum Province had forced the GVN to abandon several 
districts. Even Kontum City had been mortared. The VC 
campaign in the highlands was obviously gaining momentum, 
with Pleiku and Phu Bon Provinces little better off than Kontum. 
All roads and rail lines within the II CTZ were either cut or 
under effective interdiction. All major routes leading into 
TI CTZ had been cut, effectively isolating several major towns. 
The only means of resupply into the high plateau was by air 
lift. GVN convoys had been repeatedly ambushed throughout 
It CTZ. AS a result, ARVN commanders had more and more gone on 
the defensive,.leaving the initiative to the VC. .The GVN 
controlled only a small part of the population, concentrated 
largely along the coast. 


Further south, in III CTZ, the VC had recently launched 
several regimental attacks. They were active throughout the 
Corps area, but particularly on the edges of the Hop Tac zone 
around Saigon. The VC objective of destroying the ARVN was 
being sought by capturing important towns and then ambushing 
reaction forces. Again, all major routes had been cut and most 
of the minor ones leading from Saigon were under almost con- 
tinual harrassment. The GVN currently controlled only small 
areas of the III CTZ and these were in the Hop Tac zone. 
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The only area that had remained relatively stable during 
the first half of the year was IV CTZ, the Mekong Delta. The 
VC were applying just enough pressure there to tie down three 
ARVN divisions. In all of the Corps areas the VC clearly 
retained the capability to conduct multinattalion size military 
operations whenever they wished. 


In April, intelligence information had confirmed the 
presence in the RVN of a regiment of the NVA 325th Division, 
believed to have moved into the country during December and 
January. Some reports indicated that two other regiments of the 
division were also in RVN but this had not been confirmed by 
July. US officials believed that Hanoi had sent NVA units 
into RVN to assist the VC in increasing the tempo of its campaign 
and to hasten a victory. The enemy's current strategy tended to 
confirm this. The VC were employing widespread harrassment and 
terrorism, punctuated with occasional multibattalion or larger 
“spectaculars" when the circumstances seemed right. An 
appraisal of enemy strength furnished to the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, on 14 July stated that the enemy had 10 regi- 
mental headquarters, 65 battalions (about 400 men each), 186 
companies, and 144 platoons with a total strength of 48,550. 

The regiment of the NVA was included in this total. In addition, 
17,600 personnel were believed engaged in combat support 
operations. US intelligence estimates showed that the enemy 

had increased his strength in organized combat units over 50 
percent since mid-1964. There was little reason to doubt that 
the enemy intended to continue his PR LOUP at the same or an 
even higher rate unless he was stopped. 


A New Ambassador Is Appointed 


On 8 July 1965 President Johnson announced that he had 
accepted the resignation of Ambassador Taylor and nominated 


. former Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge to replace him. In his 


letter of resignation, Ambassador Taylor recalled that he had 
originally accepted the Ambassadorship with the understanding 

that he would hold it only one year. Widespread reports that 

his resignation was due to differences over national policy 

were described by President Johnson as "irresponsible and untrue. "10 


iw 


9. (#87 Ad Hoc Study Group, Rpt, “Intensification of the 
Military Operations In Vietnam-Concept and Appraisal," 14 Jul 65, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jul 05. 


10. Keesing's Contemporary Archives, 1966, p. 21351. 
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The Ambassador-designate, who was not to take over from 
Taylor until 20 August, accompanied the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staf§ on their visit to the 
RVN in mid-July. j 


COMUSMACV Calls for More Troops 


General Westmoreland told the visiting officials that 
the RVNAF had lost the initiative and that the South Viet- 
Namese people were displaying a loss of confidence.in the 
GVN because of the increasing inability of the RVNAF to 
Secure and hold critical rural areas and LOCs. The only way 
to arrest this unfavorable trend, General Westmoreland said, 
was to greatly increase US and FWMAF troop strength.11 


COMUSMACV cast his force requirements in a two-phased 
plan that had Ambassador Taylor's approval. Phase I included 
the forces needed to “stem the tide," i.e., halt the VC 
offensive, and would cover the remainder of 1965. Phase II 
represented the forces to "turn the tide" or to make sufficient 
viable progress in high priority areas to convince the VC that 
they could not win. Phase II forces would be deployed during 
the first half of 1966. Phase I ground force requirements 
included 44 maneuver battalions, 26 combat support battalions 
(22 artillery and four air defense), 13 engineer battalions, 
20 US Army helicopter companies, seven USMC helicopter 
Squadrons, and three US Army helicopter battalions and service 
units, totalling 154,662 men. Phase I requirements also 
included 4,000 naval personnel and 26 Air Force squadrons of 
various types totalling 17,500 men. Total Phase I requirements 
would be 176,162. Phase II would include 24 maneuver battalions, 
17 combat support battalions, various helicopter units, and 
nine USAF squadrons, totalling an additional 94,810 men. The 
grand total for both Phase I and II amounted to 270,972, nearly 
four pimes the approximately 70,000 US forces in the RVN at that 
time. l 


General Westmoreland warned his visitors that without these 
additional forces the VC would gain a more favorable strength 


li. (TS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1965, pp. 41-42. 

12. Ibid. (¥8-GP 4) “Questions by the Secretaity of Defense 
and Replies by the US Ambassador to South Vietnam (U)," 22 Jul 
65, JMF 9155.3 (22 Jul 65). 
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ratio, the stability of the GVN would be weakened further, 
and there would soon exist a requirement for even greater Ys 
resources on a more urgent basis and against greater odds,+3. 


The Secretary of Defense returned to Washington convinced 
that a significant troop increase in the RVN was required, 
and later in July he recommended a force increase to the President. 
The program approved by the President more than met COMUSMACV's 
Phase I requirements. It provided for a total of approximately 
186,700 US troops in the RVN by the end of 1965, including 34 
maneuver battalions and 24 combat support battalions. This 
July Presidential program fẹll far short, however, in meeting 
COMUSMACV's Phase II requirements. It provided for an addition 
of only 3,000 troops during the first half of 1966, approximately 
81,000 spaces ghort of the 270,000 figure requested by General 
Westmoreland. l a 


The President had already attempted to prepare the public 
for a substantial increase of US forces in the RVN. Ata 
9 July news conference, he had stated that manpower needs in 
the RVN were increasing and would continue to do so. He had 
added that whatever was required would be supplied. On 
28 July he announced his decision. He explained that the large 
increase in US forces was necessary to meet the continuing rise 
in the enemy's strength. The President said that, in response 
to General Westmoreland's request, he had ordered to the RVN 
the Air Mobile Division and certain other forces, raising the 
US fighting force from 75,000 to 125,000 "almost immediately." 
While not giving figures for the remainder of the increase he 
did say that additional forces would be needed and would be 
sent at a later time. The President also stated that the Reserves 
would not be called into service at this time, but added that, if 
later developments required such action, he would make the 
decision only after careful thought and adequate warning.15 


The President's July program marked another turning point 
in the war. The United States had decided to increase its 
already substantial forces in Vietnam to the extent necessary 
to match the buildup in enemy forces. This decision began a 


= trend that was to require a steady expansion of US forces to 


balance an equally steady expansion of enemy strength. 

13. (@5=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1965, p. 42. 

14. For the approved July program see Comers 1) Memo, 
SecDef to Pres, “Recommended FY 1966 Southeast Asia Supplemental 
Appropriation (U)," 11 Dec 65, Encl to JCS 2458/42-12, 16 Dec 


65, JMF 7000 (24 Nov 65) sec 2. 
15. Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 


Lyndon B. Johnson, 1905, II (1906), p. 725 and p. 795. 
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In the following months deployments to the RVN proceeded 
within the authorized figures. In view of the great work load 
generated by the deployments, the Secretary of Defense had 
already made it known to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
déployment of individual units, as long as they were within 
approved authorizations, would not require his approval. 


The story of US force deployment planning throughout the 
remainder of 1965 and into 1966 was one of continuous refine- 
ment and adjustment upwards to meet new and changing conditions 
of the war. Scarcely had the Secretary of Defense departed 
from Saigon when COMUSMACV found it necessary to adjust his 
requirements. Consequently, on 30 July 1965, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff presented to the Secretary of Defense a revised 
deployment program adding approximately 20,000 troops to Phase 
I and 10,000 to Phase II, raising total figures to 195,887 for 
Phase I and 300,599 for Phase II. (On 4 August the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff reduced these figures to 195,378 and 300,090.) Since 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff anticipated further adjustments in 
this program, they told the Secretary of Defense that they would 
comment further, including specific reconm noat ons regarding . 
Phase II deployments, as refinements were made.+ 


In an attempt to establish a more orderly procedure for 
these refinements, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed a deploy- 
ment planning conference to coordinate and complete, insofar as 
possible, all matters relating to Phase I deployments. This 
conference met at Headquarters, Pacific Command, from 3 through 
6 August 1965 and included representatives of the Joint Staff, 
the Military Services, OASD (I&L), CINCPAC, COMUSMACV, and 
COMUSKOREA. This conference produced a refined program for 
Phase I deployments to RVN and other WESTPAC and Southeast Asia 
bases, which the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary 
of Defense on 23 August. This program still provided for 34 
maneuver battalions for the RVN, but raised the total number of 
required personnel to 210,000. The program also called for 
approximately 41,000 US troops in other Pacific and Southeast 
Asia areas outside of the RVN, including three maneuver 
battalions in the Japan-Okinawa area.t 


ne 16. (#3) Memo for Record, JCS Meeting, 21 Jul 65, JMF 9155.3, 
17. (BB-GP 4) JCSM-590-65 to SecDef, 30 Jul 65 (derived from 

JCS 2343/ 02-6) ;“SM-729-65 to SecDef, 5 Aug 65; JMF 9155.3 

(7 Jun 65) see 2. 

18. (@8-GP 3) JCSM-643-65 to SecDef, 23 Aug 65 (derived from. 

JCS 2343/655-2), JMF 9155.3 (3 Aug 65) sec 2. 
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On 1 September, the Secretary of Defense requested the 
President to approve an additional increment of forces for the 
RVN, raising the total figure to 210,000. The Secretary of 
Defense subsequently explained to the President that the 
increase was attributable to the need for additional in-country 
airlift, artillery and air defense support for combat operations, 
strike aircraft and associated support, and air base construc- 
tion. There is no evidence in the record to indicate that 
overall approval for the entire 210,000 program, as submitted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 23 August, was ever given, but the 
Secretary of Defense did authorize, on an individual basis, the 
movement of specific units within that program. 


The August planning conference and the resulting refined 
program did not resolve Phase I requirements, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff found it necessary in late September to convene 
another deployment planning conference to amend the Phase I 
program in the light of recommended additions and deletions. 
The participants of the August conference again met in Honolulu 
Guring the period 27 September through 1 October and produced 
another refined program for Phase I deployments. This program 
was merely an updating of the August program, reflecting 9,089 
add-on spaces in the RVN, bringing the total Phase I figure to 
219,619, and 3,445 add-on spaces for other areas in WESTPAC and 
Southeast Asia. Phase I deployments as now scheduled would not 
be completed until April 1966. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved this refined program on 22 October and directed the 
Services to prepare to satisfy the requirements for Phase I 
add-on deployments. Forwarding this refined program to the 
Secretary of Defense on- 23 October, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
explained that the add-ons were needed to strengthen the Phase I 
force structure and to provide the essential combat and combat 
service support, the necessary command and control elements, 
and the required increase to offshore dg capability to support 
adequately the combat operations in RVN. 


@5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Pres, 1 Sep 65, Encl to JCS 

23h3/656- 5, 2 Sep 65; (#5-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to Pres, 22 Sep 65, 
Encl to JCS 2343/655-1, 23 Sep 65; JMF 9155.3 (3 Aug 65) sec 2. 
For examples of SecDef approval of individual units within the 
23 Aug 65 program see (@“GP 4) Memos, DepSecDef to CJCS, 29 and 
30 Sep 65, Encls to JCS 2343/655-10 and -11, 29 Sep and 1 Oct 65, 
same file. 

20. (98-GP 4) JCSM-779-65 to SecDef, 23 Oct-65 (derived from 
JCS 2343/655-17), same file, secs 3 and 4. 
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On 10 November 1965, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted 
a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense with their recommenda- 
tions for Phase II operations and deployments. To -accomplish . 
the Phase II objective, "to start winning the war," the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff presented a concept of operations calling for 
US and allied forces. to continue the establishment and expansion 
of secure bases and key LOCs in the coastal area and elsewhere - 
as necessary. From these and other bases, US and.allied forces 
would launch stepped-up offensive operations to assist the GVN 
in expanding its control over the militarily and economically 
important areas of Saigon, the Mekong Delta, the coastal plain, 
and the central highlands. The concept also provided for 
intensified air operations against NVN, including attacks on 
POL and electric power installation targets, and continued 
assistance to friendly forces in Laos. 


Additional forces would be required to achieve these tasks, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a Phase II deployment 
of approximately 113,000 men (28 maneuver battalions and support- 
ing units). ‘Added to their final Phase I deployment recommenda- 
tion of 219,600, total deployment requirements for the RVN now 
amounted to approximately 333,000. The Phase II program 
included two Army Infantry divisions (the 25th and the 4th), the 
remainder of the lst Marine Division, and an armored cavalry 
regiment plus four tactical fighter squadrons. The program also 
included 27,000 men for use outside the RVN. In order to meet 
the deployment dates desired by CINCPAC, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended the call-up of selected reserve units and 
individuais, the activation of new units, and the extension of 
terms of service. @l 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also reviewed. the impact of both 
Phase I and II deployments on US strategic military posture 
world-wide. They had already warned the Secretary of Defense 
on 24 September that planned deployments to Southeast Asia 
were endangering the US strategic military posture in other parts 
of the world. They had also pointed out that increases in force 
levels were required to 1) meet the operational requirements of 
the Vietnam war as well as to maintatn forward deployments in 
Europe and the Western Pacific; 2) supply an adequate training 
and rotation base to support US military operations and forces 
in Southeast Asia and world-wide; and 3) provide a military 


(@8-GP 3) JCSM-811-65 to SecDef, 10 Nov»65 (derived from 
JCS 2343/6557 26), same file, sec 6. 
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capability to conduct other contingency operations. They 
informed the Secretary of Defense now that either completion 
of Phase I deployments alone or the completion of Phase I and 
the implementation of Phase II would reduce US strategic posture 
to a degree where, unless reconstituted on a timely basis, it 
could not support operations in Southeast Asia and other world- 
wide commitments. To correct this situation, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff requested authority to acquire, equip, and support 
seven Army aviation units, one CVS, four tactical fighter 
squadrons and three tactical reconnaissance squadrons, and one 
Marine expeditionary brigade. If Phase II deployments were 
approved, they requested similar authority for two infantry 
divisions, 18 additional Army aviation units, four tactical 
fighter squadrons, and 6/9 MEF (-). They also requested 
authority for selective reserve call-ups to provide essential 
forces that could not be obtained on a timely basis through 
other means. 


The JCS submission of Phase II requirements elicited no 


‘immediate response from the Secretary of Defense. He had 


scheduled another trip to the RVN in late November, and planned 
to review force requirements with General Westmoreland at that 
time. Although the Secretary of Defense did not give blanket 


‘ approval to either of the refined Phase I programs or the Phase 


II requirements, he continued to approve the movement of 
separate units within the Phase I program on an individual 
basis. As a result, by 15 November, total authorization for US 
forces in the RVN stogd at 188,930, and by the end of 1965 it 
had risen to 206,220. 


During the Secretary of Defense's 28-29 November Saigon 
visit, General Westmoreland informed him that the North Viet- 
namese were increasing their forces in the RVN at a rate more 
than double that of previous estimates. To meet this expanded 
threat, General Westmoreland asked for 52,000 additional US 
forces, designating this increase Phase IIA forces. On his 
departure from the RVN, Mr. McNamara stated that the acceleration 


22. eae 3) JCSM-721-65 to SecDef, 24 Sep 65 (derived from 
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of NVA infiltration required US and RVN counteraction. Upon 
his return, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were directed to convene 
a planning conference to develop a program of deployment 
senedules for Phase II and IIA forces, including appropriate 
support forces. 


In connection with a supplemental appropriation request for 
FY 1966 to support the expanded US military effort in Southeast 
Asia, the Secretary of Defense requested the President on 11 
December to approve for planning purposes a program of deployments 
and augmentation modifying the July Presidential program. On 
13 December the Deputy Secretary of Defense authorized the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to use this program for planning purposes. The 
program did not break deployments down in terms of phases, but 
rather provided strength in six-month increments. It still calied 
for 34 US maneuver battalions in the RVN by the end of 1965, but 
raised the total US force figure from the 186,700 .of the July pro- 
gram to 194,900. The new program provided for :277,100 US ‘troops and 
46 maneuver battalions by June 1966. By December 1966 these 
figures would rise to 367,500 troops and 75 maneuver battalions. 
US combat support battalions would be increased to 38 by mid-1966 
and to 59 by the end of that year. The new program projected 
the number of "attack capable" aircraft in RVN by the end of 1966 
at 929, approximately 150 more than the July program.@ 


While deployment planning was undergoing constant revision 
and refinement in the latter half of 1965, actual troop movements 
to South Vietnam continued unabated. The lst Cavalry Division 
(Air Mobile) arrived during September and the lst Infantry 
Division closed in October, completing the deployment of major 
combat units in 1965. This raised tne total US forces in the 
RVN at the end of October to 153,505. 


The deployment of the lst Cavalry Division (AM) is illustra- 
tive of many of the actions involved in sending a major Army 
unit to Vietnam. On 15 June the Secretary of Defense authorized 
the Army to activate the division by reorganizing the llth Air 
Assault Division and applying other assets. Additional equip- 
ment procurements in excess of $28 million were needed to 
completely outfit the new division. On the same day that the 
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President authorized deployment, 28 July, the lst Cavalry 


Division (AM) began its overseas movement, with six passenger 
vessels, ll cargo ships and four aircraft carriers being used 
to move men and equipment. The division disembarked over the 
beach at Qui Nhon, with cargo lightered ashore from two to five 
miles at sea. The actual debarkation of the division and the 
40 mile move inland to the division's base at An Khe took only 
15 days. A total of 15,000 men, 3,100 vehicles, 470 aircraft 
and 19,000 tons of cargo were involved in the movement. Bad 
weather and VC attacks on access roads near An Khe hampered 

the movement somewhat. On 18 September, only 95 days after the 
reorganization of the division had been approved, the first ele- 
ments of the division were engaged in combat with the VC. 


By 31 December 1965, the addition of assorted support units 
increased the total strength of US forces in Vietnam to 184,314. 
During the nine month period from March through December, the 
United States had deployed approximately 150,000 troops to 
South Vietnam. This tremendous buildup had not been achieved 
without -cost to US military posture in other parts of the world. 
NATO reinforcements had been drawn down to a point where flexibility 
was impaired by a lack of readily deployable general purpose 
forces; there were substantial inadequacies in the US training 
and rotation base; and there were short-falls and draw-downs 
in supply stock, and equipment that left some forces in the RVN 


. and C TEENN CDE with less than the required rates of supply 


support. 2 


Command Arrangements 


In his recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
following the deployment conference of 8-10 April, Admiral 
Sharp had set forth his views on the optimum national command 
arrangements for operations in Vietnam. The organizational 
integrity of the Service components would be retained to the 
extent possible, and military command would remain in Service 
channels. Administrative and logistic support of all units 
would be in accordance with established procedures. CINCPAC 
was to have overall operational control of all land, sea and 
air forces and would exercise this through his major subordinate 


= 26. (TS-G> 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1965, pp. 44, 259 
(98-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 255-05 (Supp. Y. 2 (T5) 


Talking Paper for CJCS, "Draft Memorandum for tne President on 
Recommended FY 1966 Southeast Asia Supplemental Appropriation 
(U)," 9 Dec 65, JM? 7000 (24 Nov 65) sec 2. Gemlon@RN-GP 1) 
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commanders, CINCUSARPAC, CINCPACFLT, CINCPACAF and COMUSMACV. 
COMUSMACV was designated the operational joint commander for 
operations in the RVN. As the senior US Army commander in 

the area, he would also have responsibility for US Army 
component functions. He could exercise this responsibility, 4f 
he wished, through appropriate subordinate Army commanders. © 


USAF functions in RVN would be controlled by the Commander, 
2d Air Division, who would report in this capacity to COMUSMACV. 
For operations against NVN, operational control of US Air Forces 
in Southeast Asia would be exercised by CINCPACAF through the 
Commander 13th Air Force and the Commander 2d Air Division, 
when directed by CINCPAC. CINCPACAF would operate in support of 
COMUSMACV when so directed. 


CG III MEF would assume command functions over the naval 
component command in RVN and would, in this capacity, report 
to COMUSMACV. Other offensive naval operations would be con- 
ducted under operational control of CINCPACFLT who wonga 
operate forces in support of COMUSMACY when directed. 2 


Following clearance for entry of the MEB into RVN, 
General Westmoreland furnished CINCPAC his concept of the 
command relationships for Marines and the concept for their 
employment in counterinsurgency operations. COMUSMACV had 
secured the agreement of the RVNAF High Command to an enlarge 
mission for the Marines and for command relationships with the 
RVNAF commander in the Da Nang Area, CG I Corps. In his 
letter of instructions to the CG 9th MEB, COMUSMACV had 
instructed him, in coordination with the CG I Corps, to 
"continue to occupy defensive positions and key terrain at 
Da Nang to secure the airfield, communications facilities, 

US supporting installations, port facilities and landing 
beaches against attack. Undertake offensive action as neces- 
sary to support I Corps RVNAF in the conduct of the defense 
of the area of Da Nang and critical contiguous areas against 
VC or PAVN units."< 


; = 3) CINCPAC Deployment Plan for Logistic and 
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General Westmoreland set no time for the beginning of 
Phase II "offensive action as a mobile reaction force" within 
a 50 mile radius of Da Nang. The same was true of Phase III, 
in which the Marines would take offensive action, if necessary, 
in the whole of the I CTZ. 


Admiral Sharp, on seeing General Westmoreland's letter 
of instructions, advised him that he had placed too much 
emphasis on the defensive aspects of the Marine mission. "As. 
I understand the JCS directive," he said, “the Marines are to 
engage in offensive counterinsurgency operations earliest." 
Westmoreland's instructions to the Marine commander indicated 
to Sharp that the Marines would not start offensive operations 
against the VC for several weeks. "If I read the messages 
properly, this is not what our supe soar intend. Recommend 
you revise your concept acéordingly." 


Admiral Sharp apparently had interpreted the JCS directives 
correctly. "The Joint Chiefs of Staff agree with you that the- 
active employment of US Marine Forces now in RVN in counter- 
insurgency combat operations should be accelerated in order to 
establish procedures and basis for similar operations," the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff rec aa Sharp upon seeing his message 
to General Westmoreland. 


Command and Control-US/RVN/Alliied Forces 


The decision to commit US forces in a combat role, as 
well as the growing enemy capabilities marked by the identifica- 
tion of a NVA division in RVN, intensified the need to resolve 
the question of how operations of the US, Allied, and RVN 
forces would be controlled and coordinated. General Westmoreland 
had, on 22 March, given his views on the broad aspects of 
command and control. On 7 April, General Wheeler passed on to 
Admiral Sharp his own views on command and coordination of 
US/RVN/Allied forces in the northern CTZs, I and II Corps areas, 
and 93 control of US and RVNAF aircraft both in RVN and in 
NVN. 


j 30. (@5-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 140831Z Apr 65, 
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The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, did not believe that 
coordination/cooperation could be handled from Saigon. COMUSMACV 
and his staff were aiready overextended trying to handle respon- 
sibilities in RVN and in NVN. He warned that, even if three 
divisions, US and Allied, were in position in the I. and II 
CTZs, no adequate system existed to direct their operations 
effectively in the event of a major attack by the NVA in those 
areas. The ARVN I and II Corps headquarters were static terri- 
torial headquarters, not mobdtie tactical headquarters such as 
would be needed. As one solution General Wheeler suggested 
that General Westmoreland might establish in the Pleiku area 
a combined field force headquarters, perhaps headed by General 
Throckmorton, which would include both US and RVN staff officers. 
This headquarters would, in effect, be a corps headquarters, 
although not so named, and would have a broad mission, including 
coordination of US/Allied/ARVN ‘operations in the north and the 
preparation of plans to counter any NVA attack. In this con- 
nection General Wheeler expressed concern at General j 
Westmoreland's: reports of the VC buildup in the northern 
provinces, at the movement of the. 325th NVA Division headquarters 
into RVN, and at ominous signs of enemy preparations near Kontum 
and west of Da Nang. The Chairman informed Admiral Sharp that 
the Secretary of Defense shared this concern and that was one 
reason why he was so anxious to push ahead rapidly with creating 
logistic facilities to support the introduction of additional 
forces. 


The CINCPAC plan developed at Honolulu on 8-10 April 
reflected most of General Wheeler's ideas for command and 
control of the US/RVN/Allied forces when operating in the same 
areas. A US Army Corps Headquarters would be established upon 
deployment of the remainder of the MEF and an additional US 
division. The CG, US Army Corps, would report to COMUSMACV, 


assuming operational control of the US Givisions and, if deployed, 


of the ROK division. (If establishment of the corps headquarters 
were delayed, COMUSMACV would retain direct operational control.) 
COMUSMACV would plan and conduct operations on a. "coordinate/ 
cooperative” basis with CINCRVNAF. During these operations he 
would exercise operational control of US and allied troops, 

while the US corps commander and the division commanders would 
ensure coordination with the commanders of ARVN.units in and 
adjacent to their operating areas. COMUSMACV and CINCRVNAF 
would form a small combined staff to correlate activities and 
perform liaison at their levels of command on these combat 
operations in which forces under COMUSMACV and CINCRVNAF would 
participate. This staff would serve both major commanders, who 
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would supervise its activities and approve or disapprove its 
actions. Directive powers and command authority in matters 
acted upon by this combined staff would be vested solely in 
COMUSMACV and CINCRVNAF respectively. Directives to their 
respective subordinate forces would be sent only through their 
national operational control channels. Subordinate commanders 
in the COMUSMACV chain of operational control would accomplish 
coordination with ARVN commanders at their levels of, command 
in accordance with these principles and procedures. 


On 11 April General Westmoreland again raised the question 
of command and control over US/Allied/GVN forces. Addressing 
the problems which would be raised by the arrival of three 
Givision forces, he strongly recommended a Corps Headquarters 
be furnished him, suggesting that HQ III US Corps be considered 
for deployment to RVN concurrently with the second of the 
divisions. The HQ III Corps would not need to be at full 
TO&E strength but could be tailored to its mission, with 
COMUSMACV's own headquarters furnishing the manning neceese TY 
for a provisional field headquarters for a temporary period. 2 


"In order to forestall certain political and psychological 
problems within South Vietnam and the world at large associated 
with the deployment of US. combat forces, the formation in due 
course, on a test basis of an International Military Security 
Task Force (IMSTAF) in the Da Nang area built around the 9th 
MEB is recommended," General Westmoreland said. He was not 
proposing that the direct chain of command of US military units 
be confused or complicated by intricate international machinery. 
Rather, he wanted third country forces, Korean, Australian, 

New Zealand and Filipino, along with RVN units, to be attached 
to the US brigade to make up a combined force. If larger 
deployments occurred the IMSTAF could phase into a larger inter- 
national force. If the IMSTAF at Da Nang proved successful it 
would be possible to form a similar IMSTAF at Bien Hoa as well. 


He believed that the time was ripe to form "a mechanism 
at the national level to control international forces." His 
concept involved the joint exercise of authority by CINCRVNAF 
and COMUSMACV, the formation of a small single combined staff 
headed by a US general officer, a Vietnamese Deputy Chief of 
the Combined Staff, and a multinational staff. This staff 
would, subject to the approval of the combined commanders, 
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develop strategic guidance, rules of engagement, command 
relations and such other matters as might be directed. 
Informally, RVNAF officials had indicated that they would go 
along with such an arrangement. "However," he concluded, "it 
should be introduced on a low-key basis, "30 


The wisdom of not publicizing plans for forming a joint 
command was confirmed later in the month when General Ky 
expressed publicly the view that a joint command was not 
necessary. On 3 May, in commenting on Ky's attitude, Ambassador 
Taylor warned Washington that Hanoi had called reports that the 
United States and the GVN were planning a joint_command proof 
that the RVN was a "lackey" of US imperialism. 37 


One of the principal objectives of General Wheeler's visit 
to Honolulu on 19-20 April was to discuss and make firm arrange- 
ments for optimum command arrangements in Southeast Asia. He 
informed Admiral Sharp of this on 16 April and told him that 
he saw three military situations for which advance agreement on 
arrangements’ must be reached. The first was the present situation 
wherein US and allied combat forces were being sent into RVN 
‘to conduct counterinsurgency operations against the VC. The sec- 
ond, was a "near-term" contingency wherein troops from 'NVN either 
overtly or covertly entered the RVN on the side of the VC, 
perhaps in an effort to cut the country in two. The most 
drastic situation would, of course, be one in which Chinese 
Communist forces would intervene in great numbers on a broad 
front ‘tr RYN and perhaps in“Thatiand and Burma. ‘"I-desire on 
the first day of the conference," the Chairman informed 
CINCPAC, “to finalize our thoughts and establish an agreed 
organizational pattern toward which we can build in the coming 
months." He believed that sending a US Corps headquarters with 
signal and supporting units to RVN as a base for establishing a 
combined field force command in the northern war zone should be 
seriously considered. 


General Westmoreland sent to Admiral Sharp on 8 May the 
general concept for command and control of US/Allied ground 
combat forces that had developed at the Honolulu Conference 
on 19-20 April. The assumptions were that national forces would 
retain their command identity. The United States would not 
place its forces under the operational control of RVNAF or 
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allied commanders (except temporarily in emergency), but the 
United States might in special cases assume operational control 
or temporary “tactical direction” over the forces of the RVNAF. 
The United States would assume operational control over allied 
forces usually at brigade or higher level. 


His concepts for the IMSTAF, earlier recommended, were 
that allied forces would normally be brigaded with US forces 
under a US commander with a combined staff. The nucleus of the 
IMSTAF would be a US brigade with some allied representation 
on the staff. An IMSTAF would have complete tactical integrity 
and would be employed in a manner similar to a US brigade. Any 
ARVN unit associated with the IMSTAF would be under operational 
control of the US commander. 39 


On 10 May the Joint CHiefs of Staff recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that a combined field force headquarters 
be organized under the Deputy COMUSMACV to exercise operational 
control over US, Allied, and assigned ARVN ground forces deployed 
in the northern combat zone. Operations in the southern part 
of RVN would continue under existing arrangements. They also 
noted that the small combined coordinating staff, to be neaded 
jointly by COMUSMACV and CINCRVNAF, would suffice for the present. 
However, a larger, more formal combined command authority should 
be established when more US forces arrived. Secretary McNamara 
approved their recommendations and expressed agreement with their 
views on the same day. > 


On 14 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff notified CINCPAC of the 
approval of their recommendations. The Secretary, said the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, approved a US deputy field force commander, 
authorized to take over from the field force commander in case 
the latter was required to move up to the position of COMUSMACV 
in the event General Westmoreland assume command of United 
States Forces, Southeast Asia. ( USFSEASIA), or of the Central 
Region, SEATO Field Forces (COMCRSFF). The Field Force head- 
quarters would be established under the present Deputy COMUSMACV, 
General Throckmorton, at such a time as the US IX Corps Head- 
quarters was deployed to RVN. There would be no requirement 
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for an additional officer to be assigned as Deputy COMUSMACV 
when and if, as was contemplated, General Throckmorton assumed 
command of Headquarters, Field Forces, South Vietnam. 1 

Secretary McNamara had also approved upgrading the "two- 
hatted" position of Deputy COMUSMACV for Air Operations and 
Commander, 2d Air Division, to Lieutenant General. A 
USAF Major General would be named Deputy Commander, ed Air 
Division, with additional Air Force general officers as 
appropriate. “Recognizing the supervisory problems generated 
by the geographic separation of air units functioning under 
the operational control and/or coordinating authority of the 
Commander, 2d Air Division, an appropriate number of wing 
organizations should be established under his cognizance." The 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Headquafters, MACV, would be a USAF 
Brigadier General. "In view of the heavily increased air activity 
in Southeast Asia," the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued, "and 
the probability of additional commitment of US air forces, 
additional key staff billets should be identified and subsequently 
filled by air officers." 


CINCPAC was told to plan for this and additionally to plan 
for a combined field force headquarters in the I CTZ. 


Admiral Sharp asked General Westmoreland on 22 May to 
submit to him plans for: 1) the establishment of a small, 
combined coordinating staff under COMUSMACV/CINCRVNAF; 2) a 
more formal combined authority; and 3) activation of a field 
force headquarters in the northern combat zone in either a 
combined or unilateral US situation. 3 


General Westmoreland had earlier discussed with top RVNAF 
officials the matter of setting up a combined command authority 
of some type and had found them receptive because of the 
obvious military advantages. Subsequently, however, RVN 
military leaders had gradually cooled toward the idea of a 
"combined" headquarters. On 24 May, COMUSMACV cited to CINCPAC 
the several statements by Ky and General Thieu on the undesira- 
bility of joint command. "In the light of these attitudes," 
he told Admiral Sharp, "it is clearly premature at this time to 
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As a stop-gap measure, General Westmoreland had appointed 
and accredited one of his general officers as a representative 
on the RVNAF Joint General Staff to "coordinate the overall 
MACV advisory effort vis-a-vis the Joint General Staff, in 
critical cases affecting several functional areas." Because 
of General Westmoreland's statement that a combined command 
authority would not be feasible politically at this time, 
Admiral Sharp recommended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
activation of a combined US/GVN coordinating staff be deferred 
indefinitely.4 


Subsequently, on 28 May, CINCPAC was directed, in a joint 
State/Defense message, to plan for the combined Field Force 
headquarters "on a unilateral basis." He had already instructed 
COMUSMACV to plan in detail for the activation of a Field Force 
Headquarters in the northern combat zone in either a US uni- 
lateral or a combined basis. Admiral Sharp's view had been that 
a US Field Force should be built around the nucleus of a tailored 
US Army Corps Headquarters, to be activated when two or more 
US divisions had been deployed to South Vietnam. The head- 
quarters would assume command of US Army and US Marine Corps 
forces in the northern combat zone. The headquarters cadre would 
be filled out from in-country resources as much as possible. In 
view of the joint nature of the ground operations and the need 
for close air support, Admiral Sharp had counted on not only 
US Army, but Marine Corps and US Air Force representation on 
the staff. On 16 June he informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that he had learned that they had directed the Chief of Staff, 
Army, to plan for the organization, activation and deployment 
of a US Army Field Force headquarters. He immediately asked 
for clarification as to the relationship between what he had 
been directed to do on 14 May and what, apparently, the Chief 
of Staff, Army, had now been directed to do. "If the proposed 
Field Forces command is to embrace both Army and Marine Corps 
ground forces," CINCPAC told the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "there is 
a concomitant need to tailor the headquarters in such a manner 
as to include adequate Marine Corps representation and to 
provide necessary air expertise. In this case the peer’ of the 
Field Force should reflect its joint composition."4 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC that they would 
take his views into consideration when they addressed the sub- 
ject of the Field Force Headquarters definitively. They pointed 
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out that they had recommended to the Secretary of Defense that 
one US Army Corps headquarters be deployed to RVN. Subse- 
quently "higher authority" had directed that the Corps Head- 
quarters be referred to as a US Army Field Force Headquarters 
to avoid using the term "corps headquarters". While it was 
true that they had asked the Department of Army to pian the 
organization of the US Army Field Force Headquarters, Vietnam, 
because of the issues now raised by CINCPAC, they believed that a 
joint US Field Force Headquarters in the RVN would provide for 
better operational control of US forces. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff thereupon rescinded their instructions to the Chief of 
Steff, Army, and instructed Admiral Sharp to plan for a joint 
US Field Force Headquarters, RVN. They directed him also to 
continue his planning in preparation for activation of a com- 
bined field force headquarters. 4/ 


Command Arrangements - SE Asia 


The top US commander in Vietnam served not only as 
COMUSMACV but also as COMUSMACTHAI, commander of US forces 
in Thailand, an arrangement made in 1962 at the time of the 
temporary deployment of US forces to that country. The Thai 
Government had not been consulted on establishment of COMUSMAC- 
THAI. With the withdrawal of US forces the United States did 
not disestablish USMACTHAI and the Thai Government did not 
force the issue. However, Thai officials expressed resentment 
over the fact that the dual command tended to make Thailand 
an appendage of the US command in Vietnam, bringing propaganda 
charges from commun ss t nations that Thailand was a puppet of 
the United States. 


In addition to these commands, General Westmoreland, 
senior US officer in Southeast Asia was, in emergency, to be 
designated Commander, US Forces Southeast Asia (COMUSSEASIA), 
and Commander, Central Region, SEATO Field Forces (COMCRSFF). 


At the Manila Conference in late 1964 the Thai Foreign 
Minister had asked Secretary of State Rusk to have US command 
arrangements in Southeast Asia modified. The visit of a GVN 
delegation to Thailand in late 1964 had given rise to Chinese 
Communist charges that the Vietnamese were conveying to the 
Thai Govérnmént demands of their-joint US overlords: This 
increased Thai irritability over US command arrangements which, 
in their eyes, associated Thailand directly with US military 
actions in RVN. . 
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The Prime Minister of Thailand informed US Ambassador 
Martin that he realized that in event of a major escalation 
General Westmoreland would have to assume overall command in 
Southeast Asia. But he pointed out that things had not yet 
reached that stage and he was unable to understand why the 
United States persisted in keeping Westmoreland as COMUSMACTHAL 
since his duties obviously required his presence in Saigon. If 
the United States wished to continue maintaining USMACTHAL, his 
government was amenable, but aerini hory wanted the command 
separated from the Vietnam command., 


CINCPAC had anticipated these objections in mid-1964 and 
had suggested that a separate COMUSMACTHAI, resident in 
Bangkok, be established with a Lieutenant Generali holding the 
post. At that time Genera} Westmoreland had concurred in this 
recommendation. But with the upsurge in enemy activity in RVN 
and the consequent intensification of US actions in the entire 
Southeast Asian area, General Westmoreland changed his view. 
Because he felt that any major reorganization of the US 
command structure would be disruptive at this time, COMUSMACV 
recommended on 31 March 1965 that there be no change in command 
arrangements that would divide responsibility for operations 
in Southeast Asia. He wanted no action taken to establish a 
separate COMUSMACTHAL. He recommended also that the post of 
CHJUSMAG Thailand be retained in status quo with a USAF or 
USA Major General holding that post, assisted by_a Brigadier 
General of the “opposite service" as his deputy. 


In anticipation of Secretary Rusk's attendance at the May 
1965 meeting of SEATO, Secretary McNamara asked the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to furnisn him their views on the EP SNTE 
command relationships in the Southeast Asian area. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of Defense 
in a memorandum on 28 April that because of the long-standing 
sensitivity of the Thai Government to the "double-hat COMUSMACV/ 
COMUSMACTHAL arrangement", and in order to promote efficiency 
by letting COMUSMACV concentrate on his immediate task of 
defeating the VC, they believed it was now bime to separate 
MACV and MACTHAI into`two separate commands. As for COMUSMACV's 
planning responsibilities as COMUSSEASIA (designate) and as 


— 49. Ibid. 
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COMCRSFF (designate), the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that 
he should be in a position to exercise direct policy control 
over the SEASIA and SEATO planning activities of COMUSMACTHAIL. 
Therefore a direct US channel should be kept open between 


COMUSMACTHAI and General Westmoreland in his roles as COMUSSEASIA 


and COMCRSFF. Staff support to accomplish this would require 


augmentation of the- small COMUSMACTHAI planning group. in Bangkok 


and development of a communications/operations facility in 


Korat to permit later expansion into a headquarters for COMUSSEASIA 


and COMCRSFF, D2 


Third Country Forces - 1965 


At the 1 April 1965 NSC meeting, where the President 
approved the first US combat deployments, he also directed the 
“urgent exploration" with the Governments of the Republic of 
Korea, Australia, and New Zealand of the possibility of rapid 
deployments of significant combat elements. In implementation 
of the President's directive, the United States invited 
Australia and New Zealand to participate in military staff talks 
with CINCPAC. During the talks, in early April 1965, the 
Australians indicated that they were prepared to send a combat 
battalion to Vietnam. New Zealand, on the other hand, was less 
receptive to US overtures for combat forces. The New Zealand 
representative thought that his Government might furnish a 
105mm howitzer battery and, possibly, a tank troop, but he 


added that such a deployment would require considerable political 


ground work with the New Zealand public. 


True to its word, Australia committed a combat battalion 
to the RVN. After the requisite formalities of a GVN request 
had been accomplished, a joint GVN-Australian communique of 
29 April 1965 announced that Australia would deploy an infantry 
battalion to the RVN, marking the one formal commitment of 
a combat unit by a third country .2 


2, Ibid. 

a (@@=GP 1) NSAM 328, 6 Apr 65, Encl to JCS 2343/566, 
7 Apr 65, JMF 9155.3 (6 Apr 65). (®-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
130011Z Apr 65, JCS IN 15890. 
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In anticipation of the arrival of the Australian troops 
in the RVN, the United States. and Australia signed on 5 May 1965 
a Military Working Arrangement. This Arrangement provided for 
the overall command of the Australian forces to be vested in the 


© Commander, Australian Army Force, Republic of Vietnam (COMAAFV), 


who would in turn be under the operational control of COMUSMACV. 
The Arrangement specified that the Australian battalion would be 
"brigaded" with "an appropriate US brigade echelon" and stated 
that COMUSMACV would supply all administrative and logistical 
support for the Australian forces. Subsequently, in a financial 
working arrangement, pus peatee agreed to reimburse the United 
States for this support. l 


The advance party of the Australian battalion arrived in the 
RVN on 26 May 1965. The remainder of the battalion together with 
a logistic support company closed between 29 May and 11 June and 
was attached to the US 173d Airborne Brigade at Bien Hoa. (This 
was in accordance with a "Concept of Command and Operations" that 
the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, had given the Australian 
Military Attache in Washington, as well as the US-Australian 
Military Working’ Arrangement.) In late September, Australia aug- 
mented its force with a 105mm howitzer battery, a field engineer 
troop,an APC troop, a signal unit, and filler personnel. At 
year-end, Australian strength in the RVN stood at 1,557.56 


The US sent Ambassador-at-Large Henry Cabot Lodge to New 
Zealand in early May to solicit a definite commitment, and late 
in the month Prime Minister Holyoake announced that New Zealand 


- would send a 105mm battery to the RVN. This deployment would be 


executed concurrent with the withdrawal of the New Zealand engineer 
team sent to the RVN in 1964.5 


Despite some unfavorable reaction to the deployment by the 
New Zealand public, the battery arrived in the RVN on 2l July 
1965. It was placed under the operational control of the 173d 
Airborne Brigade with a primary mission of support for the 


55, Q=NOPORNEGP 4) Mil Working Arrangement between COMAAFV 
& COMUSMACV, 5 May 65; (@eN@m@RF) Financial Working Arrangement 
between MACV & AFV, 7 Sep 65; JMF 9155.3 (12 Nov 65). 

56. (@®S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1965, pp. 71, 359-361. 
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Australian battalion. This was in accordance with a Military 
Working Arrangement signed on 9 June 1965 by New Zealand and the 
United States, placing command of the New Zealand troops under 

the Commander, New Zealand Army Force, Republic of Vietnam 
(COMNZAFV), who would be under the operational control of COMUSMACV. 
Again, the US agreed to furnish logistical and administrative 
support for the New Zealand troops, and although it was never set 
forth in a formal agreement, New Zealand reimbursed the United 
States for this support.5 


The Free World nation, outside of the United States, that 
furnished the largest amount of military assistance to the RVN 
in 1965 was the Republic of Korea. In March 1965, the ROK sent to 
the RVN a task force composed of an army engineer battalion with 
associated support and self-defense troops...This task force, 
called the "Dove unit,” totalled 1,927 men.°9 


Through the early summer of 1965, the United States conducted 
diplomatic discussions with the ROK concerning the provision of 
combat elements in the RVN. These discussions culminated on 
12 August when the ROK agreed to contribute a combat division 
composed of a headquarters, one marine pee rMeny, two infantry 
regiments, and a field support command, 60 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, optimistic that the ROK would 
approve the deployment of this division, had already included it 
in the force figures given to the Secretary of Defense with their 
deployment recommendations of 2 July 1965. 


As had been the case with both Australia and New Zealand, 
the United States negotiated a Military Working Arrangement with 
the ROK. This arrangement, signed on 6 September 1965, provided 
for US logistical and administrative support of the ROK troops 
and vested command of the ROK forces in the Commander, Republic 
of Korea Forces, Vietnam (COMROKFV). Unlike the arrangements with 
Australia and New Zealand, the US-ROK Arrangement made no provision 
for the operational control of COMUSMACV over the Korean commander. 
Throughout the fall, COMUSMACV attempted, without success, to 
reach a formal agreement with COMROKFV on command and control. He 
reported to CINCPAC in early December that a formal arrangement 
could be politically embarrassing to the ROKs, since it might 


——SE,THSIGP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1965, p. 72, 362. 
_ (@aNORORN-—CP 4) Military Working Agreement between COMNZAFFE & 
COMUSMACV, 9 Jun 65, JMF 9155.3 (12 Nov 65). a 
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connote that they were subordinate to, and acting as mercenaries 
for, the United States. General Westmoreland felt a formal. 
arrangement was no longer necessary since COMROKFV had agreed. , 
verbally to de facto operational control by US commanders; 9} p. 

The advance party of the ROK division arrived in Saigon ` 
on 15 September 1965. The main body of the division landed on 
8 October and the deployment was completed on 8 November, ` 
bringing the total ROK forces in the RVN to 20,620. The ROK w 
division was stationed in II CTZ, the Marine regiment at Cam l 
Ranh Bay and the rest of the division at Qui Nhon, with a mission 
= PrO SERINE logistic bases. and keeping vital Route 19 open to 

ra C. 


Two other Free World nations, the Philippines and the 
Republic of China, increased “their military assistance to the 
RVN, but this aid continued to be in the form of noncombatant 
personnel. The United States attempted to persuade the Philippines 
to supplement its representation in South Vietnam with a civic 
action group of about 2,000 men. Both President Macapagal and 
President-elect Marcos favored this proposal, but the Philippine 
Congress refused to approve it in 1965, and it was not unil mid- 
1966 that the deployment of the civic action group was finally 
authorized. The United States also considered approaching the 
Philippine Government with a request for combat troops for South 
Vietnam. CHUSMAGPHIL; however, advised against such a move, 
Stating that the Filipino armed forces were in no condition to 
Supply any combat troops, and the United States dropped the 
matter. The Filipinos did augment their medical and civic action 
teams that had been sent to Vietnam in 1964, raising the numbers 
of Filipinos in Vietnam from 32 to 72 men by the end of 1965. 


Ol. (Geai@RORN-GP 4) Military Working Arrangement between 
COMROKFV and COMUSMACV, 6 Sep 65, JMF 9155.3 (12 Nov 65). (f-GP‘4) 
Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 070531Z Dec 65, JCS IN 84558. = 
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Thailand, the only other Free World nation that had fia Mae 
forces in the RVN at the beginning of 1965, made no additions to 
its small force during the year. Late in 1965, however, the 
United States received feelers isandicative that Thailand was 
disposed to provide cargo aircraft and shallow draft shipping to 
the RYN, but nothing had come of fhis by the year's end. 


The year 1965 saw the introduction of the first third-country 
combat forces into the RVN and the increase of third-country 
strength from.388 at the beginning of the year to 22,404 by the 
end of December. 1966 was to bring a further expansion of the 
war and a doubling of US forces in Vietnam. Accompanying this 
vast increase would be a requirement for larger numbers of third- 
country combat troops to assist and support US forces. US military 
planning in late 1965 was already calling for the deployment os 
23,500 additional third-country personnel to the RVN in 1966. 


anaes The RVNAF 


A basic principle of US policy in Vietnam was support of the 
indigenous military forces, with the objective of strengthening 
‘these forces so. that theg goula, take over successfully the defense 
fr their owr'codereiy. A4063, the Secretary of Defense had directed 
‘-acceleration of a buildup of the RVNAF in the hope that the GVN 
. would, within. a agasgnable time, be able to carry’on gounteringurgency 
.,, operations hear e e and assistance of substantial numbers 
of US military personnel. - Preparations haa: been made-.te “withdraw 
“US adyisors and units, but Owing to the serictiseterforation in 
the political and military situations in late 1963 and in 1964, 
the United States had chosen to increase rather than decrease its 
own military involvement. 


i 64. (De~=GP n) COMUSMACV Command History, 1 1965, pp. 370-371. 
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In late 1964 and during 1965 the United States took 
measures to strengthen both the regular and paramilitary forces 
of the RVN. Improvement of these forces was greatly complicated 
by abnormally high desertion rates and inadequate enlistment and 
recruitment. 


The Joint. Survey Requirements 


In late autumn of 1964, General Westmoreland, working with 
the RVNAF High Command, had conducted a survey of the structures 
of the RVNAF, the RF, and the PF. The survey was intended to 
determine what additional strength was needed in these forces so 
that they could simultaneously maintain search and destroy 
operations, protect key installations and cities, and support 
national and provincial pacification plans. This survey resulted 
in recommendations for additional ropes’ which General Westmoreland 
sent to CINCPAC on 24 November 1964.07 


General Westmoreland set forth two alternatives for these 
force increases. Under Alternative One, the RVNAF would be 
increased by 30,000 men (mostly for the ARVN). Paramilitary 
forces would receive 110,000 additional men, raising the number 
of RF companies by 105 immediately and by 234 at the end of 1965. 
The PF would be increased py 64,000 men as soon as possible, with 
a total increase, at the end of 1965, of 79,000. These increases 
would, it was hoped, provide for progress in the Priority One 
Hop Tac area, arrest VC gains in certain other critical areas, and 
provide enough impetus to keep pacification machinery operating 
in the remaining areas of the RVN. 


Under Alternative Two, paramilitary forces would not increase 
beyond Alternative One strength, but regular forces would be 
increased by 17,000 above Alternative One. Under this Alternative 
Two more progress would be achieved in pacification. 


General Westmoreland pointed out that to support Alternative 
One increases the RVNAF must take into. its ranks an average of 
7,000 recruits per month. Alternative Two would require 8,000 
per month. "It is not certain at this time," General Westmoreland 
told Admiral Sharp, "whether either of these figures can be 
supported. However, the lower figure is more reasonable estimate 
of manpower availability." Alternative One could, in view of 
training and equipment lead time requirements s be achieved 
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by the end of 1965, while Alternative Two would take until about 
miad-1966. From the standpoint of the’ inflationary impact upon 
the nation's economy the lower costs of Alternative One would Be 
less damaging. i 


General Westmoreland believed that sufficient men could be 
acquired to support Alternative One and that ail of the new 
units, except for armored units, could be trained by the end of 
1965. Training of ail personnel, except for NCOs, would also 
be accomplished by that time. ‘The requirement for critical items 
of supply and equipment could be met by priority supply and 
shipment from the United States or by diversion from US Army 
stocks. 


To support increased force levels, 446 additional US 
advisors would be needed under Alternative One, 606 under 
Alternative Two. 


General Westmoreland stated that he intended to tell GVN 
military officials that, as a condition to US support of any 
strength increases, the GVN must agree to enforce its draft 
laws, actively carry out its population and resources control 
programs, and adopt certain improved personnel policies for the 
RVNAF. Some of its elite, but expensive, military units must 
also be disbanded. : 


COMUSMACV recommended that Alternative One be adopted. 
Ambassador Taylor concurred in this recommendation. 


CINCPAC forwarded General Westmoreland's recommendation 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff with his approval, during the 
important poliey meetings that took place in late November and 
early December. 99 
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RVNAF FORCES 
11 December 1964 
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New Totals 
Regular Authorized - Alt 1 Alt 2 
Army 217,300 240,953 258,200 
Navy 8,162 14,476 14,476 
Marines - 6,555 6,555 6,555 
Air Force 11,582 11,924 11,924 
Total 243,599 273,908 291,155 
Paramilitary Authorized New Toral 
End 65 
Regional Force 97,615 133,002 
Popular Force 109,991 189,185 
Coastal Force 4,640 no change 
Total 212,246 322,189 


z 


Information derived from App to Enel A to JCS 2343/500-1, 
11 Dec 64, 4 
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On 17 December 1964, in line with the other important 
actions being taken and considered to improve the situation 
in the RVN, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that he approve Alternative One, as a 
basis for discussion with the GVN, and the detailed MAP 
programming actions required. They asked also that he approve 
the US advisors for the new units, and that action be taken 
to obtain the additional funds in the FY_1965 and FY 1966 MAP 
to support the Alternative One program. 


On 13 January 1965, in a memorandum to the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense approved "in 
principle" the Alternative One increase and the associated 
US advisor increases. In the matter of funding he directed 
that $35.9 million be funded from FY 1965 MAP and the 
remainder from FY 1966 MAP. "I-shell coordinate with the 
Department of State qn the matter of final approval . 
the Secretary said. ! 


On 15 February, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC 
that the US advisors had been finally approved. In the mean- 
time the Services had already taken preliminary actions to 
move these advisors to the RVN. 


In the face of the worsening military situation in the 
RVN, General Westmoreland, on 20 March, asked that he be 
authorized to accelerate the activation of 16 ARVN infantry 
battalions authorized under Alternative One. He asked also 
. that, upon completion of Alternative One, he be given authority 
to put Alternative Two into effect. The 17,000 additional 
Spaces under this latter alternative would allow the formation 
of 15 additional infantry battalions, four engineer battalions, 
ane 155mm artillery battalion, and three M-113 troops .leng 
with additional administrative and logistic forces. He would 
be able to complete the training of the total 31 battalions 
provided in both alternatives by March 1966, as opposed to 
July 1966, but to do so certain conditions would have to be 
met. These included: 1) the GVN must be strong and take 
interest in conscription and recruiting to achieve a sustained 
8,000 man per month input; 2) construction funds must be 


70. (@GP 3) JCSM-1074-64 to SecDef, 17 Dec 64 (derived 
from JCS 2343/500-1, 17 Dec 64), JMF 9155.3 (23 Nov 64), sec 2. 
71. (@®GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 13 Jan 65, Att to JCS 
2343/500-2, 14 Jan 65, same file. 
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provided speedily; 3) the GVN must agree to an increase in 
training facilities; 4) the GVN must agree to redistribution 

of equipment temporarily; 5) Washington authorities must 

take extraordinary MAP programming and supply actions; 6 
approval of Alternative Two must be received by 1 April 1965.73 
General Westmoreland recognized that the GVN might not be able 
to support the manpower requirement and that there might be 
some slippage in the quality of training and equipment. T4 


In spite of some concern that the Alternative One 
increases might not be achieved as readily as COMUSMACV was 
predicting, Admiral Sharp considered the need for a stronger 
RVNAF overriding. He recommended approval of General 
Westmoreland's latest recommendations. (5 


In forwarding their recommendations to the Secretary of 
Defense on 8 April 1965, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated 
that they considered it "essential at this critical period to 
take maximum advantage of GVN capabilities to recruit and 
field the necessary military forces to support pacification 
operations." They believed that higher strength goals would 
act as an incentive to the GVN to set up an adequate recruiting 
program. Consequently they recommended that the Secretary 
authorize the Alternative Two program and the necessary advisor 
spaces, that he approve acceleration of the total force increase, 
subject to CINCPAC review of FY 1965 funding requirements, and 
that funds for the force BHSEEaSe be obtained from sources out- 
side the world-wide MAP.7 


On 12 April the Secretary of Defense approved the additional 
RVNAF force increase.{7 


On 5 May, COMUSMACV proposed that a tenth ARVN division 
be formed from three existing separate regiments. In order 
to do this he would need 2,369 additional spaces to form two 
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artillery battalions and some support units. He felt that 

this new division would be valuable in shoring up the weak 

east flank of the Hop Tac zone./° CINCPAC recommended approval 
of this request. On 27 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense that he approve the 
necessary actions to form the new division. Secretary McNamara 
approved the request on 4 June, yous raising the authorized 
strength of the ARVN to 261,155. : 


As US forces became increasingly engaged in the RVN, 
General Westmoreland, in June, carried out another review of 
the force requirements of the RVNAF. The intensification of 
the fighting had caused battle losses of the RVNAF higher than 
had been anticipated. Equally serious, from the manpower 
standpoint, RVNAF desertion rates were soaring to inordinate 
heights. These factors had caused a shrinking in ARVN battle- 
field strength. General Westmoreland had decided, therefore, 
that he should concentrate on keeping existing units filled 
rather than on creating the new units authorized. He proposed 
a temporary moratorium on activation of new battalions and the 
diversion of fillers to units already in being. Admiral Sharp 
agreed. On 15 June the Joint Chiefs of Staff instructed 
COMUSMACV temporarily to defer ac pl vat Len of 11 battalions 
scheduled for the next several months.®OO0 


By 27 October, with US forces assuming a greater role in 
the combat, prospects for the RVNAF improved. General 
Westmoreland reported on that date that the buildup of the 
RVNAF was making better progress than had been anticipated. The 
desertion rate, for example, was declining and as a result the 
fighting strength of ARVN battalions had been raised to combat- 
effective levels. Fifteen new battalions were being trained. 
He had also been able to form the tenth ARVN division which was 
now operational. General Westmoreland said that he believed 
the manpower available in the RVN could support an input of 
10,000 men monthly into the RVNAF for the remainder of FY 1966. 
On 2 November, COMUSMACV asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
approve a new strength level for the RVNAF, raising it to 
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311,500. Such an increase would avoid a forced reduction in 
current levels of conscription and recruiting and prevent a 
loss of momentum in the buildup which would take months to 
regain. 


General Westmoreland, in these recommendations, proposed 
to organize a Coastal Military Command. During JCS consider- 
ation of his overall recommendations, the Commandant, Marine 
Corps,» stated that such a command would duplicate the functions 
of the Vietnamese Marine Corps and refused to concur in its 
establishment. When the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 13 April 
1966 sent a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense asking that. 
he approve continuance of recruiting and conscription for the 
RVNAF during FY 1966 and that he approve an end-FY 1966 RVNAF 
force level of 311,458 men, the Commandant, Marine Corps, 
concurred in the provisions of th2 memorandum except that 
calling for creation of the Coastal Force Command. 


The Secretary of Defense approved the JCS recommendations, 
including that for Seba ee ponent of the Coastal Military 
Command, on 25 April 1966. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 27 April 1966, authorized 
CINCPAC to continue procurement of manpower for the RVNAF for 
the remainder of FY 1966 to attain the following strengths: 
ARVN - 274, 769, VNN ~- 15,491, VNAF - 14,658, VNMC - 6,540, 
RF - 133,002, and PF - 189,195. With respect to the para- 
military forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that the 
buildup of the RVNAF would affect the RF and the PF. "In 
view of the critical role of Regional Forces and Popular Forces 
in the Rural Construction Program,” they said, "request you 
give an appropriate priority to the recruiting, training and 
equipping of such forces. 84 
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GROUND COMBAT OPERATIONS - RVN 
JULY - DECEMBER 1965 


The initial deployments of US combat troops were made 
before final decisions had been reached on exactly how US 
Marines and soldiers would be employed against the enemy. 
The concepts for their employment underwent close scrutiny 
during the ensuing months, as more and more US. troops 
arrived in RVN, particularly with regard to whether or not 
the United States would assume the lion's share of the 
fighting and leave the pacification and security missions 
to the RVNAF. . 


The war could not wait for final resolution of this and 
other matters, and, in the natural course of events, hard 
and fast adherence to predetermined concepts was not always 
the case. Commanders in the field did what they had to do, 
insofar as their resources would allow, reacting to enemy 
initiatives and ARVN weaknesses with whatever tactics seemed 
most effective at the time. 


As early as 22 April a small patrol of US Marines and 
RVN troops engaged in a fire fight with the VC near Da Nang. 
This marked the first combat encounter with the enemy by a 
US unit. ' 


During May and June as US forces arrived and deployed, 
Marine forces engaged in aggressive patrolling around their 
bases at Da Nang, Chu Lai, and Hue/Phu Bai. By 7 June there 
were more than 50,000 US military personnel in RVN. By late 
June US airborne troops were engaging in search-and-destroy 
missions around Bien Hoa. On 27 June a combined US//ARVN 
search-and-destroy operation took place in War Zone D, involv- 
ing two battalions from the 173d Airborne Brigade and two 
ARVN battalions, with an Australian battalion and a US 
battalion in reserve. On 1 July the VC attacked Da Nang air 
base under cover of darkness, severely damaging six USAF 
planes. Evidence was captured showing that the attack might 
have been made by a force from the NVA 325th division rather 
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than the VC. By this time contacts between US and enemy units 
had increased and the trend continued into July and August. 
The first major battle between US and VC forces took place in 
mid-August at Chu Lai. Intelligence reports had indicated a 
force of 2,000 VC building up for an attack on the Marine 
base. Elements of the 4th Marine Regiment were lifted by 
helicopter to designated landing zones while other units 
landed amphibiously near Chu Lai in a maneuver designed to 
link up with blocking forces and cut off enemy escape routes. 
The operation was highly successful, with the Marines kiiling 
approximately 700 VC, confirmed by body count.3 


Concept of Emplovment - US/FYMA/RVNAF 


During visits by the Secretary of Defense and the Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, to Hawaii and Saigon in July, 
General Westmoreland's Phase I deployment program for US forces 
had been presented to them along with some idea of how these 
forces were to be employed. The JGS, RVNAF had also briefed 
them on their version, prepared independently, of future oper- 
ations in RVN. The gist of this briefing was that the GVN 
wanted to turn the highlands area over to US forces and move 
its own forces to the seacoast area, since GVN officials 
believed that their forces Should be the ones to establish 
contact with the populace and handle the main security and 
pacification duties. The GVN officials wanted US Marine 
forces commitved to search-and-destroy operations in I CTZ 
an the Army airmobile division sent to the Kontum, Pleiku 
and Phu Bon area as soon as possible. They also asked that 
another US infantry division be moved to RVN to operate in 
the Tay Ninh/Phuoc Long area, pointing out that the VC in III 
CTZ were Gefeating ARVN forces there. The whole briefing 
implied strongly that the US forces would have a more active 
role than the ARVN in fignting the enemy. 


General Westmoreland Subsequently developed his concept 
for empioying Phase I forces and the strategy, concept, and 
forces required for Phase II. StepsS were taken to associate 
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the JGS with these planning efforts to develop a campaign plan 
for the phased employment of US/FWMAF and RVNAF forces during 
the latter stages of Phase I.5 


On 27 August, in connection with their planning for 
deployments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepared and forwarded 
to the Secretary of Defense a comprehensive set of recom- 
mendations covering US strategy in Southeast Asia, together 
with a statement of correlated military actions necessary to 
carry out this strategy. With specific reference to the war . 
within RVN, they addressed the situation facing COMUSMACV and 
the RVNAF and the broad outlines of the strategies that would 
have to be employed. Specific major problems included the 
continued existence of a major VC infrastructure, both politi- 
cal and military; the greater growth rate of VC strength as 
compared to that of the ARVN; and the continued loss of LOCs, 
food-producing areas, and population to VC control. Insofar 
as the war within RVN was concerned, the basic military tasks 
were to causé NVN to cease directing and supporting the VC, 
to de neat the VC, and to extend GVN control over all of the 
RVN. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the "US basic 
strategy for winning the war should include; within RVN ` 
; to improve the combat effectiveness of the RVNAF; build 
and protect bases; reduce enemy reinforcements; defeat the 
Viet Cong» in concert with the RVN and third country forces 


Analyzing the enemy's current strategy in RVN, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff stated that the VC, directed and controlled 
by NVN, attempted to persuade the population to join then, 
using propaganda, intimidation and terror. Whenever possible, 
using armed assault and coercion, the VC destroyed the capa- 
bility of GVN authority to govern an area, progressively 
reducing the GVN's ability to rally and exploit the support 
of the population. Once they had control of an area, the VC 
set up their own political organization and infrastructure. 


5, (@ Msg, COMUSMACV 32361 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 
17 Sep 65, JCS IN 52156. 
6. (g@-GP 1) JCSM-652-65 to SecDef, 27 Aug 65, 
(derived from JCS 2343/646-1), JMF 9155.3 (30 Jul 65). 
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Making use of local people and local logistic support, the VC 
organized and trained military units to attack the GVN. 
Usually, said the JCS, the VC sought to avoid large-scale 
sustained battles with the GVN and the newly arrived US forces, 
preferring to strike at weak spots with superior force, then 
"fading away" when the combat ratio turned unfavorable. The 
current major objective of the VC appeared to be the destruc- 
tion of the RVNAF. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also stated that to counter, 
successfully, the guerrilla warfare being waged by the enemy, 
control of the population and resources of the RVN must be 
seized. In RVN, the areas of greatest military significance 
were the Saigon area, the Mekong Delta, the coastal plain and 
the central highlands. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
that US military action should be directed at eliminating the 
vc from these areas in order to provide security for the 
people there. The United States must build up and secure a 
series of bases and supporting LOCs at key localities along 
the coast from which offensive operations could be launched 
and sustained. ; 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary 
of Defense that the principal effort of US an third country 
forces be to participate with the RVNAF in search-and-destroy 
operations while assisting the RVNAF in clearing and securing 
operations in support of the Rural Reconstruction effort. 
US/FWMAF air and ground operations should be conducted on a 
sustained basis, with attack and destruction of VC peas areas 
directed at applying continuous pressure on the enemy. 


General Westmorelane issued his own concept for oper- 
ations for the employment of US forces in RVN on 30 August 
1965. He visualized operations by US forces in coordination 
with third country and the RVNAF in three phases: Phase I - 
commitment of US/FWMA forces necessary to halt the losing 
trend by the end of 1965; Phase II - resumption of the 
offensive by US/FWMAF during the first half of 1966 in high 
priority areas to destroy enemy forces and reestablish rural 
construction activities; Phase III - should the enemy persist, 
a period of a year to a year and a half following Phase II 
would be required for the defeat and destruction of the 
remaining enemy forces and base areas. 


va 
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Specific military tasks to be accomplished in Phase I 
included: securing of major military bases, airfields and 
communications centers; defense of major political and 
population centers; offensive operations against major VC 
base areas to divert and destroy VC main forces; providing 
reserve reaction forces to prevent the loss of secure and 
Gefended areas; strengthening and preserving the RVNAF; 
providing adequate combat and logistic air support; main- 
taining an anti-infiltration screen along the coast and 
Support forces ashore with naval gunfire and amphibious lift; 
providing air and sealifts as necessary to transport the 
minimum supplies and services to the civil population; open- 
ing necessary LOCs for essential military and civil purposes; 
Gefending, as possible, areas under effective governmental 
control. 

During Phase II, pacification operations, which had come 
to a standstill, would be resumed and expanded. Those in the 
HOP TAC area.around Saigon would receive priority. Other 
priority areas were the provinces of Quang Nam, Quang Tri, 
Quang Ngai, Binh Dinh and Phu Yen. In support of these actions 
COMUSMACV's forces would carry out offensive and clear-~and- 
secure operations and provide reaction reserves. Detailed 
concepts and tasks to be performed in each CTZ for each phase 
were set forth.10 


In mid-September, COMUSMACV reported that his planning 
had culminated in a schedule of operations, part of which 
were even then taking place. These had been approved jointly 
by himself ano by the Chief, JGS, RVNAF. In view of the 
Geployment planning conference scheduled to take place in 
Hawaii at the last of September, General Westmoreland proposed 
to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff and to CINCPAC that he 
have presented there the strategy and concept for employment 
of Phase I and Phase II forces along with salient features of 
_ the campaign plan. Depending on how many additional forces 

were approved at the planning conference, he would then, in 
concert with the Chief, JGS, project the campaign plan 
forward .11 


l Epa 
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Also in mid-September, General Westmoreland urged his 

commanders to work as closely as possible with the RVNAF, to 
encourage them, and by example and other means, to attempt 
to instill in them a professional approach and competence. 
He admitted the difficulties of working closely in operations 
depending on surprise. Because of widespread subversion, 
safeguarding operational plans was difficult, complicating 
the close coordination needed when combined US/RVNAF oper- 
ations were being launched. "With a minimum of coordination 
at the lower level," he said; "but a full and frank exchange 
of information with senior ARVN commanders, it will be 
possible on certain occasions for US troops to make the 
initial assault with surprise and speed. ARVN troops can 


be held initially in reserve until the battle begins to develop 


and then they may be committed under more profitable circum- 
stances anô in such a way that victory for them is more 
likely." He instructed his commanders to establish whenever 
possible a combined command post with US and ARVN personnel 
collocated and in some respects integrated. This would allow 
the US commander and his staff to have a "heavy influence" on 
the tactical direction of the operation in question. These 
combined command posts were fully justified in view of the 
increasing dependence of the ARVN upon US helicopter and air- 
lift support, and more recently, artillery and naval gunfire 
support. General Westmoreland urged extensive exchange of 
liaison officers, and the placing of US forward observers and 
forvard air controllers with the ARVN to enhance US influence 
and control over ARVN operations. He also suggested close 
tactical cooperation between the US units and the RF and PF 
units, pointing out that close working relationships with 
these paramilitary forces could produce useful intelligence, 
and at the same time embolden and encourage the RVN forces to 
face the VC more resolutely.lé i 


On 7 October CINCPAC, replying to a JCS request of 25 
August, Gefined the role of the US forces in Phase II oper- 
ations. In his view the mission of these forces was to 
Gefeat the VC and to extend GVN control over all of RVN. If 
the VC operated in large formations, US forces would conduct 


operations with the RVNAF to find, fix, and destroy them. If > 


the VC reverted to small operations, US forces, in cooperation 
with the RVNAF, would clear, secure, and pacify areas as fast 
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as practicable. Periodic offensive operations would be con- 
ducted in VC-controlled areas by US and third country forces 
to destroy VC main force units and bases. All US activity 
would be closely coordinated with the GVN to stimulate an 
improved performance by the RVNAF. The US forces would help 
the RVNAF to defend major population centers, assist the 
RVNAF to regain the initiative, strengthen it, and aid the 
RVN in rural construction. The GVN would conduct rural con- 
struction operations with and without US military partici- 
pation.13 


The Secretary of State; his principal assistants, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and General Maxwell Taylor, now returned to private life, 
were briefed on COMUSMACV's Phase II program on 21 October 
by General DePuy, MACV J-3.° 


During the ensuing discussions, attention was focused 
upon the concept for employment of US forces as compared 
with the role of the RVNAF. With the exception of certain 
elite ARVN units, airborne Marines and some Rangers, the 
ARVN would be mainly employed in pacification activities be- 
nind a "fighting screen" of US forces. The US troops would 
carry the battle to the enemy in the war zones and other 
areas where VC main force units were to be found. 


Among the salient points of General DePuy's briefing 
on employment concepts were that US troops would be deployed 
to defend bases and would conduct search-and-destroy oper- 
ations generally in "penny packets." US commanders would 
visit RF and PF units and would have troops accompany and 
Support RF companies on operations in areas that they 
normally avoided. COMUSMACV campaign plans specified areas 
where US forces would operate eacn month, opening roads, con- 
ducting clearing operations, and protecting the rice harvest. 
DePuy noted that this technique had already served to put 
the ARVN back in the war. Employment of lst Cavalry Division 
units on the high plateau had already freed four or five ARVN 


. battalions tc work in the populated areas of Binh Dinh and 


Phu Yen. These ARVN forces, operating behind a streen of US 
units, would set the stage for pacification. US and ROK 
units would assist the GVN in cefending all the province. 

An air cavalry brigade woulc periodically reinforce the RVNAF 


13. (#5 -GP 3) Ltr, CINCPAC to JCS, 7 Oct 65, w/App AS 
"concept for Vietnam," JMF $155.3 {3 Aug 65) sec 2A. 
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‘in operations against the VC in the Can Tho area. The GVN 
favored the concept of using their forces among the people 
while US forces screened against main VC units and operated 
on the edges of the populated areas and against the VC 
strongholds .15 


General Taylor was particularly concerned that the GVN 
might be prepared to stand back and let the United States do 
the fighting. After hearing the briefing given by General 
DePuy on employment of Phase II forces, he observed that 
while the original concept seemed to have been for the US 
forces to assist the GVN, that concept seemed to have dropped 
out and the US ground forces were being saddled with the role 
of "primary doer. He questioned whether the United States 
was prepared to assume this preponderant ground role, while 
the ARVN fell back behind US untts on pacification duty.1 


General Wheeler asked Admiral Sharp on 22 October to 
clarify this, saying ". . . there is a need for us to have a 
clearer ger eae of just what we can expect in the future 
from the ARVN . "17 


' This need for a “clearer understanding" was becoming 
apparent in other quarters as well. The US press and other 
news media were devoting considerably more attention to the 
operations of US forces in Vietnam than to those of the RVNAF. 
Ambassador Lodge, in early November, expressed concern over 
this and recommended firm guidance from State and Defense 
officials to all appropriate subordinates emphasizing that 
the United States was not taking over the war, that the GVN 
hac the basic and essential role, and that the US role re- 
mained that of combat support to the GVN. Secretary McNamara, 
agreeing with the Ambassador, informed the Services and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that, "Critical as our own operations 
may be it is an inescapable fact that final attainment of our 
goals in South Vietnam will depend to an even greater extent 
on effective’ operations by the RVNAF, which must continue to 


~~ [5. (38) Memo, CJCS to LTG Goodpaster, 16 Nov 65, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam Nov 65. 
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conduct the bulk of ali actions against the VC, and on the 
stability and morale of the GVN as a whole." He instructed 
them to consider this statement as guidance within their 
respective areas of responsibility. 


On 2 November Admiral Sharp replied to the Chairman's 
query of 22 October regarding the role of the ARVN. He 
pointed out that there were four main types of operations 
in which ARVN and RF units would normally engage. These 
were search and destroy, clear and secure, reserve reaction, 
and defense of government centers. Defining these operations, 
CINCPAC stated: 


Search and Destroy .. . are offensive operations 
undertaken against known or suspected VC base 
areas or force concentrations. These operations, 
often dependent on self-generated intelligence, 
are expected to locate and destroy VC forces or 
their base areas, destroying supplies, communi- 
cations systems and training installations, there- 
by keeping the VC on the move and forcing him to 
reestablish in more remote areas, taking the pres- 
sure off the populated areas. .. . Clearing 
operations are Search and Destroy operations con- 
ducted in a well defined zone directed at destroy- 
ing or permanently eliminating VC forces from that 
zone. They are sustained in nature and will only 
be undertaken when it is intended that securing 
forces will be assigned to the zone and the full 
range of pacification measures initiated. 

Securing operations are those which provide long 
term security for the people in the hamlets, 
villages and districts, which have already been 
cleared of larger VC units and in which the 
Government is reestablisning effective control. 

: . Reserve Reaction operations are designed 

to relieve province and district towns and units 
under attack. . . . Defense of government centers 
includes the protection of province capitals and 
Gistrict towns, key governmental facilities and 
installations. .19 


@) Memo, SecDef to SecA et al., 3 Nov 65, to 


Jes 233/713, 10 Nov 65, JMF 9155.3 (3 Nov 65). 
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Wherever possible, CINCPAC continued, RVN forces would be 
used to defend GVN installations and bases aud in "Securing" 
operations. US forces would not engage in such operations 
except in areas. around their own bases. While some ARVN 
battalions would be earmarked for "Reserve Reaction" and 
"Search and Destroy" operations, the bulk of the operations 
against VC forces and bases would be undertaken by the 
US/FWMA forces and the ARVN General Reserve (six airborne and 
six marine battalions) .20 


General Wheeler considered the concept provided by CINCPAC 
to be “at considerable variance”..with that set forth by 
General DePuy in his briefing on 22 October.2l 


On 10 November, the Joint Chiefs of Staff presented to the 
Secretary of Defense in a memorandum a concept of operations 
in extension and support of the earlier concept they had given 
him on 27 August. US and allied forces would continue to 
establish and expand a series of secure bases and key LOCs in 
localities along the seacoast and elsewhere as necessary, and 
would step up offensive operations launched from these and 
other bases to disrupt and destroy VC main force units and 
bases in order to assist the GVN to expand its control over 
the militarily and economically significant areas of Saigon, 
the Mekong Delta, the coastal plain, and the central highlands. 
This would deny principal recruiting and food-producing areas 
to the Viet Cong and would secure these resources to friendly 
control. It would increase the security of the people and 
obtain their increased support for the GVN. When the VC 
operated in large formations, US/third country and RVNAF 
forces would conduct operations to find, fix, and destroy 
them. When the VC dispersed and reverted to small-scale 
actions or guerrilla warfare, additional emphasis would be 
shifted to clearing, securing, and civic action operations. 
uS/third country forces would conduct combat operations with 
primary emphasis on security of their own operating bases and 
LOCs, and, in conjunction with air and naval forces, would 
provide heavy assault strength against VC forces and bases. 
They would launch offensive operations to assist the RVNAF 
in the Gefense of major population centers. They would 
advise and assist the ARVN, conduct psychological operations, 
anō assist in the rural construction program. 
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The bulk of operaticns against VC and bases outside 
secure areas would be handled by US/third country and ARVN 
general reserve forces. The bulk of the ARVN forces would be 
committed to defending GVN installations and to securing 
operations.2 


General Taylor informed Secretary McNamara and the 
Chairman in a memorandum on 19 November that in their "paper" 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff seemed to be accepting tne concept of 
the JGS, RVNAF, that US forces should have the ‘primary combat 
role" in RVN. He pointed out that he considered this a mistake 
from the ponte: of view of "GVN psychology and US domestic 
opinion . . . ."23 


The Village Burning Incident 


The tactics developed by US forces in the first months of 
their operations against the VC were designed to carry the fight 
to the enemy in tne environment and under the peculiar conditions 
that they faced in Vietnam. Because the fighting took place in 
populated areas, and because the enemy took full advantage of 
the presence of the civilian population and the native villages 
and hamlets, the danger to the civilian populace was great. 

This was particularly true in the vicinity of Da Nang where the 
US Marines, in company with RVN troops, conducted operations 
designed to seize control of an ever-expanding area around the 
city and US bases there. The VC had been extremely active and 
controlled many of the villages there before the Marines 
arrived on the scene. 


On 10 July 1965, the CG of the III MAF, General Walt, 
had issued a directive pointing out that the number of non- 
combatant casualties resulting from US combat operations was 
of growing concern throughout Vietnam and ordering great 
care in the use of artillery, aviation, and other weapons 
capable of inflicting mass casualties. Their use in popu- 
lated areas would be restricted to close Support missions 


against clearly identifiable targets. "In short," he told 
is troops, "the utmost discretion, judgment, and restraint 
must be used in the application of all fire power." "It is 


22 (2@-GP 3) JCSM-811-65 to SecDef, 10 Nov 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/655-26), JMF 9155.3 (3 Aug 65) sec 5, 

23. Memo, GEN Taylor to SecDef and CJCS, 19 Nov 65, 
CCJCS File 091 Vietnam Nov 65. 


not the intent of this message to infringe upon the inherent 
right of an individual to defend himself from hostile attack," 
General Walt added. 24 | 


. On 3 August, @ company of Marines conducted a search-and- 
destroy operation through the village of Cam Ne 4, south of 
Da Nang. They were accompanied by a Popular Force platoon of 
22 men and a CBS-TV news team headed by an American. During 
the course of the operations, selective film was made by the 
TV cameramen, featuring the burning of a native dwelling and 
showing frightened RVN civilians. When shown on national tele- 
vision in the United States on 5 August, along with a highly 
biased commentary charging wanton destruction of native 
dwellings and the wounding and killing of harmless civilians, 
this film created adverse public reaction and brought outcries 
of protest against the Marines' ‘tactics. The facts -of the 
case were quite different from those shown by the TV report. 


The village in question, Cam Ne 4, had been swept by the 
Marines on 12 July, at which time the place had been full of 
VC. Three Marines had been killed and four wounded. The 
village was full of caves, tunnels, and trench lines. Between 
houses were impenetrable hedgerows. Most of the houses in the 
village had access to underground tunnels far more elaborate 
than needed to protect the inhabitants. Many of the dwellings 
were not lived in. The overall nature of the place was that 
of a military fortification rather than a peaceful village. 


When the Marines began their sweep on 3 August, they had 
come under heavy rifle and automatic weapons fire from the 
hedgerows--with three Marines being wounded. Of the 90 houses 
in the village, a total of 51 were burned from the effects of 
tracers, grenades, and 3.5 rockets. In only one case was a 
house deliberately burned, set afire with a cigarette lighter 
at the order of the company commander on the advice of the RVN 
district chief. It was this incident that was recorded by the 
TV camera. This particular house covered a concrete basement 
with a concrete tunnel outlet leading to a tunnel complex; :and 
was unquestionably a tactical installation--not:.a peaceful 
dwelling. In the same operation a ten-year-old RVN boy was 
killed when a VC ran into the house in which the boy was hid- 
ing and was fired upon by an M-79 grenade launcher.29 : 
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As the Marines withdrew from the village at about 1500 
hours, they again drew heavy fire from the same area from 
which they had originally been fired upon. 


Operation SILVER BAYONET 


With the arrival in the autumn of major US Army units, 
including the lst Cavalry Division (AM) and the lst Infantry 
Division, General Westmoreland expanded his attacks in the 
II CTZ, securing coastal areas and pushing forward along 
formerly VC-controlled LOCs -into the highlands plateau area 
as earlier envisioned by General Johnson. These tactics 
brought increasingly strong reaction from the enemy, under- 
Scoring their effectiveness. 


One of the earliest large-scale operations by the US 
Army forces was Operation GIBRALTAR, conducted by a brigade 
of the LOlst Airborne Division in Binh Dinh province from 17 
to 21 September. This search-and-destroy ope Lon killed 
226 VC with very light casualties to US forces.2 


An attack by the VC against a Special Forces camp at 
Plei Me, 25 miles southwest of Pleiku, on 19 October touched 
off a month-long campaign involving US, ARVN, and VC/NVA 
troops in the fiercest fighting to date in RVN. Following 
the attack, troops of the lst Cavalry Division (AM) were 
ordered to provide security and artillery support to the ARVN 
forces around Plei Me. A reinforced brigade of the division 
launched search-and-destroy mission between Plei Me and the 
Cambodian border, killing or capturing 300 VC. On i4 
November, in the Ia Drang Valley, the most significant phase 
of the operation began when tne 3d Brigade, 1st Cavalry 
Division, attacked VC/NVA forces, of more than division 
Strengtn and fighting from well-entrenched positions. US 
troops fought against the numerically superior enemy, in 
many cases hand-to-hand, in a series of fierce small engage- 
ments wnich frequently found the US units cut off. Repeated 
enemy attempts to overrun US positions using human-wave 
tactics were thwarted by the skillful use of air, artillery, 
and armed helicopter support. B-52s were used in a tactical 
role and caused heavy enemy casualties. This engagement was 


CO. oP -GP 1) Rpt by CSA, Challenge: Compendium 
of Army Accomplishment, July 1964-April 156d, (1905), p. 6, 
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evidently a carefully planned communist move to test the be- 
havior and reaction time of US forces. The enemy appeared 
willing to sacrifice his men in order to inflict an impressive 
loss on US forces. The enemy lost 1,286 men in the Ia Drang 
Valley, the US had 217 killed and 232 wounded. In its final 
phase which began on 18 November, ARVN airborne troops con- 
Gucted a search and destroy operation west of Pleiku, killing 
another 265 of the enemy?7 


As SILVER BAYONET was taking place in the North, the US 
lst Infantry Division was also engaged in successful oper- 
ations in Bien Hoa province. Operation HUMP, a search-and- 
destroy mission by the Division between_5-9 November, killed 
403 enemy with US losses of 50 killed.28 


¢ 


The Enemy Threat Increases 


These military successes by US forces encouraged and 
heartened the RVNAF. At the same time, however, they 
apparently caused the enemy to build up more rapidly in order 
to offset the growing US capability. 


During General Wheeler's visit to RVN in late November 
1965, General Westmoreland emphasized the seriousness with 
which he viewed the VC/PAVN build-up which had taken place 
and which was continuing, apparently at an accelerated rate .29 


US intelligence now accepted the presence in RVN of three 
regiments of the 325th NVA Division plus four other separate 
nondivisSional regiments, the latest of which had arrived in 
mid-September. Evidence captured during the Plei Me battle 
in November pointed to the enemy's having formed another 325th 
NVA Division with cadres left by the parent unit. COMUSMACV's 
intelligence officer believed that one regiment of this newly 
constituted division was now in RVN. The two other regiments 
of this new division were either already in or were shortly 
to arrive in RVN.30 


— 27. 4ES-NSEORk-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History, 1965, Annex 
A, MACV, pp. 168-169. 
— 35, 2GP 1) CSA Rpt, p. 7. 
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A regiment of the 304th NVA Division had been encountered - 
at Plei Me. Reportedly, it had brought 120mm mortars into 
RVN, the first occasion on which these effective weapons had 
been introduced. All this evidence, if true, meant that NVN 
had nine regiments in RVN. Most disturbing to the US command 
was the increasing rate of NVA infiltration. There was 
growing evidence that as many as 12 battalions were now 
entering RVN each month. At the same time the infiltration of 
NVN cadre personnel for political, economic, and military 
organizations was continuing, supporting the formation of new 
vc units in RVN. US intelligence now accepted 83 VC battalions 
plus 27 NVA battalions for a total of 110 enemy battalions in 
the RVN. The VC controlled a manpower pool of 526,000 
physically fit males between the ages of 16 and 45. They could 
form at least two new battalions each month and train at least 
2,500 replacements, equating to five battalions. Taking into 
consideration training and infiltration capabilities and losses, 
the MACV J-2 believed that the enemy could have a force 
equivalent to 155 battalions in RVN by the end of 1966. 


The enemy's ability to supply and maintain his forces in 
RVN was also examined by the MACV J-2 at this time. He 
estimated that NVN could move 300 tons per day from NVN through 
Laos into RVN during dry weather; this figure dropping to about 
50 tons a day in the normal five months rainy season. The net 
result was an average daily year-round figure of 195 tons per 
day through Laos. Substantial support was also moved into RVN 
by way of Cambodia, believed to amount to a minimum of 25 tons 
per day. The total LOC capacity through Laos and Cambodia and 
oy sea was given as a minimum 234 tons per day. Enemy forces 
then in RVN would, under light combat conditions, require only 
54 tons per day. 


Analyzing tne enemy's strategy, the US intelligence 
officials believed that the enemy counted on a long war during 


. which they would exact the maximum attrition on allied and, 


especially, US forces. ‘Tney would avoid combat unless they 
could expect victory. They would try to keep a force ratio 

in their favor by conducting holding attacks against US bases 
as well as diversionary attacks to disperse US/FWMA/RVNAP 
forces and would attack simultaneously at widespread locations. 
They would attack US base areas in order to tie down security 
forces and to destroy aircraft, equipment, and.supplies. They 
would mount attacks designed to cause the commitméeht of US 
general reserves. They would attack isolated units to inflict 
neavy losses. They would continue trying to dominate the high- 
lands to secure their own base areas at the end of the Laos 


infiltration routes. They would keep continuing pressure on 
LOCs to terrorize areas under GVN control and to weaken the 
will of their population. The enemy wouid defend his own 
major bases because in order to fight a protracted war he 
would need the stockpiles of supplies he had built up in these 
bases over the years. 


"Although the enemy has great capabilities he also has 
significant vulnerabilities," the MACV J-2 stated. "He must 
defend his logistic base areas, and his long logisticai LOC is 
Susceptible to interdiction. He is especially vulnerable to 
air and artillery attack, sustained combat operations, and 
aggressive pursuit. Additionally, he is dependent upon the 
support of the local population." 


The DIA agreed in most part with the evaluation of the 
enemy by the MACV J-2. The tactics attributed to the enemy 
were considered by the DIA to be a "logical acceleration" of 
guerrilla warfare and represented tactics that had been 
employed by the VC, for example, in such recent engagements 
as Plei Me and the Ia Drang Valley. The concept, which the 
MACV J-2 termed "Strategic Mocility," had the objective of 
amassing sufficient numbers of maneuver battalions to pose a 


threat in widely separated areas, thus tying down large numbers 


of the friendly forces in static, defensive missions and 
allowing the enemy to destroy selected targets at times and 
places of his own choosing. DIA pointed out that the Viet 


Minh had followed these tactics successfully against the French. 


Tne only areas in which DIA did not completely agree with the 
MACV estimate were in enemy logistic requirements, which DIA 
set at 125 tons czZily as opposed to the MACV figure of 84 tons, 
and the enemy capability to move into RVN at 214 tons a day 

as opposed to the MACV estimate of 234 tons per day.31l 


US intelligence officials estimated in December that VC 
strength had risen to 215,000--75,000 regular forces and 
regional troops, 100,000 guerrillas, and 40,000 support troops 
and political workers. This represented, despite heavy 
casualties, a net gain of approximately 50,000 since March 
1965. Intelligence estimates placed the number of NVN 
regulars in RVN in December at 26,000.32 


~~ 3I. ("GP I) Memo, Dir, DIA to D/JS, S-3589 AP-2F, 
17 Dec 65, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Dec 65. 

32. (@-GP 1) DIA SIS-141-66, Jan 66, p. v, 9. NY 
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US military operations against the VC in late 1965 
continued to be effective despite the enemy's increasing 
numbers. A highly successful search-and-destroy operation, 
BUSHMASTER II, was carried out by four battalions of the lst 
Infantry Division between 28 November and 9 December in 
Binh Duong province. This operation, which destroyed enemy 
units and facilities in a VC base area, killed almost 300 VC 
and resulted in the destruction of a weapons factory and 
ammunition. US losses were 37 killed and 116 wounded. 33 


“33. (amana -GP 1) CSA Rpt, p. T. 
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AIR, NAVAL, AND SUBSIDIARY OPERATIONS 


In support of the ground forces in RVN the United States 
put into effect during 1965 programs based primarily on US air 
and naval power. These programs involved the use of B-52 
bombers and other US planes in RVN, employment of US naval 
craft to halt sea infiltration from NVN, and the use of US 
planes against NVN infiltration through Laos. Because of these 
and other programs, it also became necessary for the United 
States to reconsider the restraints placed, primarily for 
political reasons, upon operation of its forces. As a result, 
Some modification of the rules for engagement for Southeast 
Asia took place. 


ARC LIGHT Operations 


One of the most noteworthy US programs developed to 
defeat the insurgency was the ARC LIGHT program in which B-5es 
of the Strategic Air Command (SAC) were employed in RVN. On 
ll February, in anticipation of continuing air operations 
following the reprisals against NVN, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had directed CINCSAC to deploy as soon as possible 30 con- 
ventionally modified B-52 aircraft to Anderson AFB, Guam, and 
30 KC-135 jet tankers to Kadena AFB, Okinawa. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff also had authorized additional tanker aircraft to 
support this movement and ordered CINCSAC to ready the B-52s 
for operations immediately upon arrival. 


Just how these SAC planes wouid be used remained under 
active discussion during the first half of 1965. Military 
planners generally favored their use in bombing NVN. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had proposed this measure as early as 
November 1964 and, again in February 1965 in the first 
ROLLING THUNDER (RT) program. State Department officials, 
however, had opposed the employment of B-52s against NVN on 
the basis that the use of strategic bombers would represent 
a much higher level of military action against NVN than use 
of tactical aircraft and might cause a more drastic reaction 


1 gP -GP 4) Msg, JCS 5000 to CINCSAC, 11 Feb 65. 
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by Communist China and the Soviet Union. Other factors that 
militated against using them in RT were: B-52 bombing 
techniques required offset aiming points; some of the Presi- 
dent's advisors were not convinced that B-52s could bomb as 
accurately as claimed; and all recognized the serious conse- 
quences that might result from the loss of a B-52 to enemy 
fire over NVN. The B-52s were therefore eliminated from the 
ROLLING THUNDER program. 2 


Because of the adverse impact on the overall readiness 
posture of his forces of keeping 30 B-52s on Guam and 30 
KC-135 tankers on Okinawa in a conventional alert posture, 
CINCSAC informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 29 March that 
he proposed to remove one-third of both types of these planes. 
In view of recent events in Southeast Asia and of the other 
actions then in progress to increase the conventional capa- 
bilities in PACOM, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered CINCSAC 
to take no action to redeploy any forces from that area. 
Meanwhile, other developments were taking place that would 
eventually lead to the commitment of these heavy, long-range 
bombers to what amounted to a tactical role in RVN.3 


The VC had built elaborate headquarters complexes and 
set up troop assembly areas over widely separated jungle areas 
in RVN. These included VC military region headquarters and 
entire enemy battalions spread over large areas, as well as 
groups of buildings, foxholes and trenches, tunnels, and 
underground storage depots connected by trails. Rough terrain 
and thick jungle cover hid them from air observation. Bomb- 
ing these targets with fighter/bombers was generally unprofit- 
able since the targets were widely spread and difficult to 
pinpoint. Even when located on maps or aerial photos, the 
targets were difficult to hit because the solid jungle canopy 
provided few aiming points for the attack aircraft. Never- 
theless, because effective attacks on these targets would 
deal a serious blow to the enemy, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
began considering the use of B-52s against area targets in 
the RVN early in March 1965. They recognized that among the 


>. The technical aspects, including the formidable 
problem of guidance, control and refueling of the B-52s on 


their strikes, are well covered in the History of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, Study No. 101, 1965; and IDT 1966. 
Hereafter cited as SAC Histo ear]. 

3. @e) Msg, cINCSAC O02" Bore Oars JCS, 29 Mar 65; (TS-GP 4) 
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advantages of using B-52s were greater payload, ability to 
bomb accurately from high altitudes, invulnerability to AAA 
fire, and all-weather capability.4 


In April, massed tactical aircraft struck against a VC 
area target at substantial cost but with poor results, thus 
making it clear that tactical bombers were unsuited for such 
missions. General Westmoreland urged the use of B-52s in 
similar future missions when he met with the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, at Honolulu 
on 19 April.5 


Ten days later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed 
CINCPAC and CINCSAC that in light of the current situation, 
they considered that the B-52s could be used for area satu- 
ration attacks against target areas known to include VC- 
occupied installations and facilities but for which precise 
target data to permit pinpoint bombing attacks was not avail- 
able. They requested CINCSAC to develop a capability to use 
ARC LIGHT B-52s in area saturation attacks against this type 
of target. They further requested CINCSAC and CINCPAC to 
coordinate and provide plans for the use of B-52s in rvn.© 


On 6 May CINCSAC and CINCPAC representatives met in 
Hawaii and agreed on the responsibilities for targeting and 
coordination procedures. SAC would prepare operations plans 
for the strikes. 


General Westmoreland pointed out to CINCPAC on 14 May 
that it was essential that the United States keep VC head- 
quarters and units under attack. His intelligence people ` 
were even then developing information on the headquarters of 
the 325th PAVN division and on two VC Military Region head- 
quarters, which included a large number of troops. The enemy 
was known to fear air attacks. The best way to keep him off 
balance and to prevent an unexpected large-scale VC attack 
would be to keep constant pressure on VC base areas. General 
Westmoreland stated that "for attacks on VC base areas, we 
must provide a capability which will permit us to deliver a 


~ Gy 3) SAC History, 1965, vol I, p. 199. 
5. Ibid. (S-GP Sy Mage OMUSMACV 16006° to JCS, 14 May 
65, JCS IN 59699. 
6. (@5S-GP 35 Msg, JCS 1047 to CINCPAC/CINCSAC, 29 Apr 65. 
7. (M-NOFORN) SAC History 1965, vol I, p. 201. 
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well planned pattern of bombs oger large areas anå preferably 
within a short period of time.”9 - 


He had already discussed this problem with SAC repre- 
sentatives at Honolulu and believed that SAC conventional 
bombing tactics based on pattern bombing would be ideal for 
this requirement. "I strongly recommend, therefore, that as 
a matter of urgency, we be authorized to employ SAC B-52 air- 
craft against selected targets in RVN." General Westmoreland 
specifically recommended strikes against area targets in 
Kontum Province and War Zone D. 


Ambassador Taylor concurred in the use of B-52s in 
strikes in RVN and foresaw no problem in getting GVN approval. 
He pointed out, however, that the use of B-52 forces would 
have some international politicdl implications and that the 
State Department would want to look at the proposal carefully. 
The main problem might arise from Japanese objections against 
Okinawa being used as a launching base for strikes. Admiral 
Sharp strongly backed General Westmoreland's recommendation 
and asked authority to have SAC conduct the necessary radar 
photography over the target areas to assist in the strike 
planning. 


On 17 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved a single 
reconnaissance sortie, SHORT SPRINT, over the Kontum area. 
But shortly thereafter the targets in the Kontum area dis- 
persed, and as a result, the sortie was cancelled. On 10 June, 
however, COMUSMACV informed CINCPAC of several new and signifi- 
cant targets, and asked that preliminary actions be taken 80 
that ARC LIGHT forces could strike one of these as soon as it 
appeared sufficiently lucrative. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had coincidentally, that very day, approved in principle the 
use of B-52s in RVN provided suitable targets could be located. 
They asked CINCPAC for full operational details on these 
latest targets. The most promising target appeared to be a 
densely wooded area, two by four kilometers in size, in Ben 
Cat Special Zone northwest of Saigon. General Westmoreland 
believed that the area, which could be a launching point for 
VC attacks on Route 13, contained the headquarters of. the 
Saigon-Cholion VC Military Committee, which directed operations 


a 


i GP Msg, COMUSMACV 16006 to CINCPAC, 14 May 65, 
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9. (J@-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 150214Z May, 65, 
JCS IN 62112. 
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in that part of RVN, and that three battalions of enemy troops 


were in the area. On 15 June he asked that the ARC LIGHT 
forces strike this area "to blunt a monsoon offensive in the 
area north of Saigon."10 


After approval by higher authority, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ordered the strike, ARC LIGHT I, executed on the morning 
of 18 June. On schedule, 30 bombers left Guam on the mission. 
Two of the aircraft collided in mid-air during flight to the 
target and one aborted. Twenty-seven reached the target and 
dropped a total of 1,530 bombs, mainly 750-lbs but with a few 
1,000-1bs mixed in.11 : : 


Ground teams, penetrating the area within hours after 
the bombing attack, found relatively few craters and no 
evidence that the raid had caused any VC casualties or 
damaged their installations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff noted 
that a spate of prestrike message traffic and telephone calls 
might very well have tipped off the enemy that the operation 
was to be mounted. Despite this lack of success the Presi- 
dent approved the next strike proposed, ARC LIGHT II, on 23 
June, and added his hope that the results on this second strike 
would be better than the first. 


On 14 July the Joint Chiefs of Staff issued general plan- 
ning instructions:for the conduct of ARC LIGHT operations, and 
assigned specific responsibilities to CINCPAC and to CINCSAC. 
And eight days later they authorized the <oneduct of routine 
B-52 reconnaissance flights over the RVN.1 


Five ARC LIGHT missions were flown against targets 
developed. by COMUSMACV in July. By 17 August nine missions 
had been flown. During the last five months of 1965 this rate 
increased sharply, raising the total number of missions flown 
by December to 130.13 


: "GP 3) SAC History, 1965, pp. 204-205. 
11. Ibid., . 205-208. 
12. (@3-GP 3) Msgs, JCS 5774 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
14 Jul 65; (S-GP 3) JCS 6477, 22 Jul 65. 
13. (@@-NORORN-GP 3) SAC History, 1965, vol I, p. 224. 
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Approval Authority 


After the first few weeks of ARC LIGHT operations the 
program had assumed a fairly routine aspect in the eyes of 
Washington policymakers. Although the President had been 
involved in the first strike approvals, the Secretary of 
Defense approved subsequent strikes. General Westmoreland 
developed his proposals on the basis of intelligence from 
various sources--which included GVN officials, agents, photo- 
graphy, and other means that indicated the existence of 
enemy forces or installations in a particular area. COMUSMACV 
forwarded his proposed targets to CINCPAC, who, in turn, 
examined the proposed targets, and sent the targets, along 
with his views, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The next step 
called for a decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, if 
they approved, recommended the targets to the Secretary of 
Defense. The Secretary of Defense consulted with the White 
House staff and the Department of State and, based upon their 
views and his own Judgment , either approved or disapproved 
the strikes in question. 


There were flaws in the procedure from several view- 
points. First, it was time-consuming and cumbersome, and 
if a target was of a transitory nature, as in the case of 
troop concentrations, the full value of the strike might not 
be realized. Disconcerting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
the lack of adequate intelligence information on some of the 
targets proposed by COMUSMACV. Air Force officials were not 
convinced that the ARC LIGHT strikes were in all cases justi- 
fied. They were particularly disturbed by the fact that only 
occasionally were ground forces employed to determine results 
or to take advantage of damage done the enemy. Unfortunately, 
COMUSMACV did not have sufficient forces available to exploit 
more than a fraction of the strikes in 1965, nor could the 
ARVN generate adequate forces for this purpose. Nevertheless, 
having established the principle of approving targets largely 
on the recommendation of the field commander, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff found themselves in the position of either breaking 
this precedent, or going along with the recommendation. On 
occasion they did ask for further intelligence support of 
recommendations. There was some concern among the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, that in passing on these targets they were performing 
a function which in a normal situation would have been handled 
within the theater.15 


14. Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 29 Sep 65, JMF 9155.3 
(16 Aug 65). 
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The Okinawa Problem 


The political problem that Ambassador Taylor had earlier 
noted might arise in connection with ARC LIGHT operations 
Surfaced in late July, when, because of bad weather, B-52s 
were moved temporarily to Okinawa and launched a strike from 
there. Because of concern expressed by the Japanese Prime 
Minister that use of Okinawa for B-52 operations against RVN 
might cause on outcry from opponents of his government and 
serve to acerbate US/Japanese relations, State Department 
officials urged that the United States discuss its position 
with the Government of Japan. Under Secretary of State Ball 
advised Secretary McNamara that an aroused Japanese public 
might pressure its government to demand changes in US rights 
in Okinawa, a matter under ¢gontinuing review. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had consistently held that unrestricted use of US 
bases in the Ryukyus was essential to the security position of 
the United States in Asia. Nor did they believe that the 
United States should make any concessions on this for political 
reasons at this stage. They urged’ in a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense on 3 August that the unlimited right to 
all necessary use of the bases on Okinawa be upheld as a 
matter of national policy and that the United States not agree 
to consult with or notify the Japanese Government regarding 
their use. No formal reply was received although the matter 
was taken under consideration by higher authorities.1 


Although the United States continued to use Okinawa for 
its tanker support, it did not normally fly the B-52s from 
there. On one other occasion in 1965, owing to weather 
conditions, the B-52s were moved to Okinawa°’and launched from 
there. The Joint Chiefs of. Staff continued to believe that 
the United States should have unrestricted use of Okinawa, but 
realized that the Department of State would probably oppose 
any large-scale use of the island by the B-52s. They did not 
press the issue during the remainder of the year.17/ 


~ LO, (Se—aNOHORN) NMCC OPSUMS 174-65, 28 Jul 65, and 
175-65, 29 Jul 65. (@-GP 3) Msg, Tokyo 361 to State, 30 Jul 
65, JCS IN 72962. (® Ltr USecState to SecDef, 3f Jul 65; 
(#8-GP 4) Memo, J-3 to JCS, “Use of Okinawa Bases for Strikes 
in Vietnam," Encl to JCS 2343/648-2; (@GP 1) JCSM-600-65 to 
ee 3 is 65, (derived from JCS 2343/648-2), JMF 9155.3 
31 Jul 65). 
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App B to Encl B, JCS 23437003-1, 22 Sep 66, JMF 9155 (12 Aug 66). 
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Free Bomb Zones 


In an effort to increase the flexibility he felt was 
needed in ARC LIGHT, General Westmoreland proposed on 16 
August that five areas in RVN, known to be VC strongholds, 
free of friendly forces, and not close to RVN's borders, be 
designated as Free Bomb Zones (FBZs). ‘These areas had been 
developed and approved by the JGS, RVNAF and the GVN, Ambas- 
sador Lodge, too, agreed with COMUSMACV's proposal.18 


In essence General Westmoreland proposed that planned 
programs of strikes against worthwhile targets in the FBZS 
be approved in advance for execution when appropriate. The 
execution of these strikes would be handled directly between 
COMUSMACV and CINCSAC, and interested authorities would be 
kept informed. In order to get “the program underway, General 
Westmoreland proposed five FBZS, delineating them geographi- 
cally, and asked to strike seven target areas within these 
FBZs which were designated phonetically ALFA through ECHO.19 


Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that General 
Westmoreland's proposal had merit, they did not feel that 
decisions on ARC LIGHT should be taken out of their hands 
entirely. Consequently they asked the Secretary of Defense in 
a memorandum on 2 August to vest in them the execution authori- 
ty for the seven specific targets nominated by COMUSMACV for 
strike during the last week of August. Further, they proposed 
that he delegate to them execution authority for future strikes 
in the FBZs delineated. Requests for B-52 strikes outside the 
FBZS would continue to be processed as in the past.©O 


The seven strikes were approved and executed late in 
August. But the Secretary of Defense did not approve the 
proposed procedure for FBZs until 29 September. He directed 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to keep the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA). informed of proposed strikes in the FBZs. "With 
respect to proposed strikes against targets outside the Free 
Bomb Zones," he added, "the ASD/ISA will continue to transmit 


~ 20. (@8-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 16 Aug 65, 
JMF 9155.3 (16 A 65). 

19. (@6-GP 3) Be arn to SecDef, 21 Aug 65, JMF 
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my decisions after considering White House Staff and Depart- 
ment of State views on the proposed strikes."2l 


Until the middie of August all ARC LIGHT strikes had been 
maximum effort, involving 30 B-52 bombers. With the approval 
of the FBZs, a provision for smaller, more frequent strikes 
went into effect.ce 


A sixth FBZ area, approved by RVN officials and the US 
Ambassador, was recommended to the Secretary of Defense by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 23 October. This area lay in 
Tay Ninh province and was long known to have contained weil- 
established VC base areas. At the same time the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff asked the Secretary for authority to execute ARC ` 
LIGHT strikes within additional FBZs as they might be approved 
in the future by the GVN and the Ambassaor. They received no 
immediate reply.23 


ARC LIGHT in Ground Support Role 


One of the most successful applications of the ARC LIGHT 
fire power took place late in the year when B-5es from Guam 
flew close support missions for US troops fighting in the 
highlands along the Cambodian border. In this series of 
battles, the urgency of the situation underscored the need for 
a quicker reaction to calis for B-52 support. In an effort to 
achieve this, COMUSMACV, on 16 November, during operation 
SILVER BAYONET, asked to be allowed to deal directly with the 
SAC Commander on Guam, CG 3d Air Division,as well as for 
"blanket approval .. . for the conduct of the bombing effort" 
Guring SILVER BAYONET. Admiral Sharp concurred in this 
request. The Joint Chiefs of Staff thereupon authorized 
CINCPAC and CINCSAC to delegate to COMUSMACV and CG 3d Air 


~ 21. (#8-GP 3) Ltr, DepASD(ISA) (Far East and Latin 
American Affairs) to AsstSecState for Far Eastern Affairs, 
26 Aug 65, Att to JCS 2343/663-2, 31 Aug 65; e 1) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, 29 Sep 65, Att to JCS 2343/603-2, 1 Oct 65, 
JMF 9155.3 (16 Aug 65). 
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Division respectively the authority to establish direct 


liaison channels during the current operations in the 
highlands.2 l 


r CINCSAC, however, declined to delegate this authority. 
As a result, on 17 November CINCPAC instructed COMUSMACV to 
continue to submit proposed targets in SILVER BAYONET oper- 
ations to him for approval.25 


When, on the same day, General Westmoreland requested 
approval of a number of ARC LIGHT strikes in support of 
SILVER BAYONET, Admiral Sharp turned some of the strikes down 
De CeMES EDEN were either on, or too near, the Cambodian 
border. 


By 19 November, General Westmoreland was convinced his 
troops were facing an enemy force of at least division size. 
The enemy gave no Sign of breaking contact. It was possible 
that a larger force was being assembled in Cambodia to join 
those already engaged. Since strikes in Cambodia were not 
permitted, COMUSMACV requested authority to direct B-52 
strikes “up to, but not across" the Cambodian border in hopes 
of destroying enemy supplies in the border region.@/ 


CINCPAC responded immediately and authorized COMUSMACV 
to request ARC LIGHT strikes within any target boxes lying 
completely in SVN or target boxes lying partially within SVN, 
"stating an axis of attack which will provide reasonable 
assurance bomb pattern will fall within SVN."2 


Special approval authority to decrease B-52 reaction 
time was sought for the second time in December when the 


enemy attacked US/ARVN forces engaged in Operation BUSHMASTER II 


~~, (ee-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 40636 to CINCPAC 
16 Nov 65, JCS IN 59258. @BS=NGHORN-GP 3) CINCPAC Command 
History, 1965, p. 429. (@6&GP 3) CINCPAC to JCS, 1611522 — 
Nov OS JCS IN 53089. (Reap 3) Msg, JCS 6459 to CINCPAC 
and CINCSAC, 16 Nov 65. 

25. (@e&GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 170011Z Nov 65, 
JCS IN 54209. oo 

26. (@8-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 170248Z Nov 65, 
JCS IN 54306. 

At ze nee COMUSMACV MAC 40994 to CINCPAC, 19 Nov 65. 
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in the Michelin Plantation area,.COMUSMACV called for B-52 | 
strikes against the enemy. He asked that ARC LIGHT "coordi- 
nation and approval channels be decentralized" as had been done 
uring SILVER BAYONET. This was approved on 3 December.29 


Attempts to Decentralize Control 


These operations proved the value of ARC LIGHT in’ close 
Support but pointed up the need for decentralized control of 
the B-52s. Of 149 targets that had been hit by mid-January 
1966, for example, 139 had been processed for individual 
approval at the Washington level. The amount of time that had 
elapsed before approval had been received varied from 24 to 72 
hours. In the several cases where a desired TOT was 24-30 
hours after the initial reduest, only extraordinary efforts 
had made compliance possible. 


The establishment of the FBZs had been a step in the 
right direction but had not gone far enough in the views of 
the field commanders. Even though the ad hoc measures to relax 
control in emergency situations had been approved in November ` 
and December, General Westmoreland and Admiral sharp pressed 
for a more comprehensive solution to the problem. 


Both commanders believed the system inadequate. CINCPAC 
recommended on 6 November that the Joint Chiefs of Staff issue 
instructions to CINCPAC and CINCSAC setting out basic guide- 
lines; also CINCSAC should be directed to provide a fixed 
number of B-52 sorties per month in support of CINCPAC. CINCPAC 
would then instruct COMUSMACV to request strikes at least 48 
hours in advance of desired TOT, at the same time sending the 
action to the CG, 3d Air Division or CINCSAC with information 
copies to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Approval would be indi- 
cated automatically if the Joint Chiefs of Staff, CINCPAC or 
CINCSAC did not object. Twenty-four hours prior to the 
strike the CG, 3d Air Division would issue an order of intent 
to strike. Direct liaison would be authorized between 
COMUSMACV and the CG, 3d Air Division, for minor deviations 


——_ 29. (aFGF 3) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 011645Z Dec 65, 
des EN (090p (2EZGP 3) Msg, JCS 7795 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
Dec 65. : 
30. g Jcs 2343/663-6, 19 Jan 66, JMF 9155.3 (16 Aug 65). 
_ 31. (PGP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 060140Z Nov 65, 
JCS IN 39525. 
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from the plan. Any special requests--waiver of restriction, 

increase in monthly sorties, etc.--would be submitted to the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff for approval. Although he stated that 

he must retain demurral authority on strike requests, CINCSAC 
generally agreed with CINCPAC.32 


Apparently, the Secretary of Defense had been thinking 
along the same lines. Although on 18 December he approved, 
with a minor adjustment, the sixth FBZ that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had proposed on 23 October, he did not give the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff carte blanche to create further FBZs 
based on GVN and US Ambassador approval. He wanted less 
emphasis on creation of FBZs and greater emphasis on analyz- 
ing current procedures. He instructed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to conduct a full review of current ARC LIGHT procedures 
"with the objective of establishing a firm basis for providing 
the highest attainable level of effectiveness, flexibility and 
responsiveness in the employment of ARC LIGHT forces gener- 
ally. 


Secretary McNamara noted that this was particularly 
important because it was very likely that the situation now 
developing in RVN would require a "Substantial increase" in 
the scope of ARC LIGHT in the months ahead. He warned that 
any changes in current procedures must allow quick cancel- 
lation or recall if political reasons required, that non- 
combatant casualties must be avoided, that neutral borders 
must not be violated and that the program must not be allowed 
to lapse into routine operations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed the join Staff to begin the survey of ARC LIGHT 
immediately .3 


Other Air Operations in RVN 


At the beginning of 1965, air operations against the VC 
were hampered by restrictions. First, COMUSMACV was not 
authorized to use US jet aircraft flown by US pilots against 
targets in RVN and, secondly, he was required to have a VNAF 


ae Encl C to JCS 2343/663-6, 19 Jan 66, 
JMF 9155.3 (16 Aug 65). ee 

33. (@8-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Employment of ARC 
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observer or pilot in all FARM GATE or air commando aircraft 
operated by US pilots. General Westmoreland cited these in 
mid-January aS two of the major constraints affecting his 
operations. 


On 27 January the Joint Chiefs of Staff had authorized 
COMUSMACV to usė US jet aircraft in a strike role in RVN in 
emergency situations, but subject to certain conditions. 
Three weeks later the Joint Chiefs of Staff specifically 
authorized the use of US jet aircraft to reinforce the VNAF 
in concentrated and discriminate attacks against the VC in 
eastern Phuoc Tuy province, using conventional weapons and 
making sure that the civilian population suffered as little 
injury as possible.35 


Use of US Jets 


Admiral Sharp advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 26 
February that the greatest single action the United States 
could take to improve the security situation in RVN would 
be to make full use of its air power. He believed that con- 
tinuous use of US air power in RVN could harass the VC and 
destroy their supplies to the point that they would spend 
all their time and energy trying to hide from air attacks .36 


General Westmoreland reported on 27 February that the 
few US jet strikes that had taken place in RVN had had a 
Salutary morale effect on RVN forces. He cited the many 
advantages of employing jet aircraft, including the speed 
of reaction time, increased number of strikes and increased 
ordnance delivery capabilities, improvement in the night 
air strike capability, and greater accuracy in strikes 
resulting from the inherent stability of the jet plane as a 
gun platform. Disadvantages noted were that such use vio- 
lated the Geneva Accords of 1954 and that it might encourage 
the RVNAF to rely too greatly on US forces.37 


“MSE, COMUSMACV 155 to JCS, 13 Jan 65. 
35. (P8) Msg, JCS 5316 to CINCPAC, 16 Feb 65. 
36. (@S-cr 4} JCS 2343/530-6, 3 Mar 65, JMF 9155.3 


(21 Jan 65). 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred with the views of 
the field commanders on the use of US aircraft in RVN and 
so informed the Secretary of Defense on 6 March. They 
recommended sending a message to CINCPAC authorizing him 
to use his aircraft to reinforce the VNAF and/or to support 
RVNAF operations when he judged it prudent to do so.3 


Secretary McNamara approved this recommendation and 
on 9 March the Joint Chiefs of Staff granted authority for 
use of US aircraft in RVN as CINCPAC judged prudent, 
stipulating, however, that strikes in_RVN would not origi- 
nate directly from bases in Thailand.39 


Use of FARM GATE Aircraft 


= Fifty FARM GATE aircraft, AlEs, were flying daily air 
strikes in the RVN against the VC. Although flown by US 
pilots, these planes carried VNAF insignia. There was also 
a requirement that VNAF observers be present on all combat 
flights as additional crew members. General Westmoreland 
pointed out on 27 February that air operations were being 
complicated, reaction time frequently slowed, and sortie 
effort lost because of the requirement that these aircraft 
operate only with a combined US/VNAF crew. -VNAF observers 
contributed to the mission mainly by relieving the USAF of 
the "stigma" of unilateral offensive action against the VC. 
In some cases these observers were helpful in spanning the 
language barrier but this was not always true Since Some of 
them spoke no English and only a few spoke it fluently 
enough to be completely reliable in this regard. There 


were,.on the other hand, very definite difficulties in using 
these observers. They were not well disciplined or motivated 


in many cases. Most of them resisted f ying two sorties 
daily and several had refused to do so. 


Emergency requirements for increased numbers of FARM 


GATE sorties were continually arising. In the case of close 


air support for forces being ambushed, these requirements 


"38. (eF-GP 4) JCSM-161-65 to SecDef, 6 Mar 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/530-6), JMF 9155.3 (21 Jan 65). >» 

9. (w@) Msg, JCS 6692 to CINCPAC, 9 Mar 65. 

ho. (mge-cp 4) JcSM-160-65 to SecDef, 6 Mar 65 (derived 
from JCS 2343/530-7), JMF 9155.3 (21 Jan 65). 
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arose most frequently in the late afternoon when most of the 
normal sortie effort had already taken place. Support of 
Gowned aircraft could and did require immediate reaction 

and prolonged air cover, which required sorties at a greater 
rate than planned. Combination of heavy ground action and 
development of lucrative air targets required diversion of 
immediate effort into the areas of action and frequently 
required additional sorties to replace those diverted from 
other tasks ang /or additional Sorties in support of the 
ground action, 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed Secretary McNamara on 
6 March that they believed the ground rules for employment of 
FARM GATE aircraft had now been overtaken by events. 


The mission of the air. commando squadrons clearly had 
changed. Out of operational necessity these squadrons were 
now devoting 80 percent of their effort to combat rather 
than to training functions. Their mission, like that of other 
US air elements in RVN, had become one of close support of the 
RVNAF. The GVN sought this support, and since the VC had long 
been claiming that the entire air war was being conducted by 
the United States, a formal change of mission would bring no 
greater propaganda value to the enemy. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended that the air commando squadrons be specific- 
ally charged with combat operations in support of the RVNAF 
as well as with their training functions. They recommended 
that the US planes, AlEs, be permanently marked with USAF 
insignia for both in-. and out-of-country operations, and that 
the air commando planes be authorized to conduct operations 
without VNAF personnel aboard. The Secretary oS Defense 
approved these recommendations on 9 March 1965. 


Establishment of STEEL TIGER 


One of the actions that. had been agreed upon in the 
Washington Conference in November-December 1964 had been air 
strikes against PL/NVN infiltration and operating forces in 
Laos. These strikes, nicknamed BARREL ROLL and designed 


——— i. ibid. 
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primarily to support the RLG, had begun on 14 December. 
General Johnson, on his return from RVN in mid-March,, had 
proposed that the strikes be redesigned and reoriented so 
as to cut off the infiltration routes used by the NVN/VC to 
move men and supplies through Laos. The President had 
approved this recommendation. 


To this end Laos was divided into two sectors for US 
air operations, the northern one known as BARREL ROLL, and 
the sector to the south, through which ran enemy infiltration 
routes, designated STEEL TIGER. STEEL TIGER was established 
as a separate air program on 3 April 1965.43 


MARKET TIME Background 


US officials had long suspected, without much proof, that 
the communists were smuggling Weapons and other supplies from 
NVN to the VC by sea. Such measures as the GVN had taken 
against sea infiltration had been largely ineffective, owing 
mainly to the inadequate strength and apathetic performance 
of the VNN.° 


At the beginning of 1965, the VNN had available for employ- 
ment in coastal surveillance about 16 Sea Force ships and 200 
Coastal Force junks. A US Navy survey showed, however, that 
fewer than ten percent of the craft which could have been at 
sea on anti-infiltration duties were actually at sea at any 
one time. Weaknesses in command structure and general adminis- 
tration and personnel inadequacies abounded in the VNN, 
hampering its operations. The Coastal Force junks, for 
instance, were controlled by province chiefs, who did not always 
assign them delineated zones of surveillance. Political consider- 
ations often influenced assignment of patrol areas. As a result. 
there was a maldistribution of the junks of the Coastal Forces. 


US assistance and advice to the VNN was charged to the 
Chief, Naval Advisory Group (CHNAVGP), under COMUSMACV. He 
reported to COMUSMACV in early 1965 many weaknesses in the 
VNN, including inadequate communications and poor leadership 
and command procedures. His reconnaissance planes had 
verified specific instances in which the VNN was failing to 
perform the counter sea-infiltration mission. The Coastal 
Forces in particular were singled out for criticism. These 
forces, operating with limited resources, were not being 
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' used properly and merely gathered and reported information on 


infiltration rather than taking direct action against it. 


In short, the VNN did not possess the leadership, the 
resources, or the organization to conduct an effective counter- 
infiltration program. If the enemy were indeed infiltrating 
substantial amounts of supplies and if this infiltration were 
to be curbed, the United States would obviously have to take 
a more direct hand in the operations. But, until dis- 
covery of a major act of sea infiltration by the enemy, US 
authorities were not inclined to press the matter of a greater 
US involvement against sea infiltration. 


The capture of an armed, steel hulled vessel in Vung Ro 
Bay in Phu Yen Province on 16 February 1965, however, alarmed 
US officials and led to a drastic change in policy. The vessel 
carried large quantities of modern weapons and ammunition, 
including recoilless rifles, submachine guns, and grenades, 
most of Chinese Communist origin. ‘Some of the munitions 
captured had manufacturing dates of October and November 1964 
stamped on them. Further search of the bay area revealed much 
more contraband on shore, pointing to other landings of supplies 
in the area. At high levels in the Department of State this 46 
capture was viewed as proof of a rise in the tempo of the war. 


On 26 February, the Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed the 
matter and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, asked Admiral 
Sharp for his recommendations on steps that could be taken to 
arrest sea infiltration. CINCPAC immediately recommended that 
the US Seventh Fleet "sanitize" the water boundaries of RVN 
from the 17th Parallel to the Cambodian border, in coordination 
with the VNN, and with CHNAVGP acting as liaison between the 
two forces. He also recommended US Navy surface patrols off the 
17th Parallel, Vung Tau, and in the vicinity of the RVN/Cambodian 
border in the Gulf of Thailand. In addition US carrier-based 
planes would conduct dawn-to-dusk patrols, going north of the 
17th Parallel as necessary to spot approaching traffic. The GVN 
would be asked to declare a 40-mile-wide restricted area around 
its coastline; suspicious craft within this area would be 
stopped and searched by the VNN, or possibly US patrols. 


On 11 March 1965, without awaiting formal approval, US 
naval forces established a patrol of the RVN seacoast, but 
confined their activities to detecting and tracking 
suspicious vessels and reporting them to the VNN. The VNN 


—— gs5. Ibid., p. 173. (TSaNORORN—GP 3) CINCPAC Command 
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stopped and searched the vessels to determine if they were 
carrying arms or other supplies for support of the vc. If 
found to be carrying prohibited items, jue VNN seized or 
destroyed these vessels as appropriate. +/ 


Admiral Sharp,.on 15 March, pointed -out to. the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that a new family of weapons being received 
by the VC would require even greater logistical support. He 
suspected this would mean increased efforts to infiltrate ' 
supplies by sea. He reiterated his recommendation that the 
RVN coast be "sanitized" by setting up a barrier of US and 
VNN ships. Random surface patrols, round-the-clock air | 
patrols, and photo reconnaissance of suspected landing areas 
would be employed. US ships and planes would concentrate on 
locating ocean shipping headed for RVN or discharging cargo 
along the coast. CINCPAC listed the numbers and types of 
ships that would be needed for this increased effort. He 
also recommended amphibious raids against the VC, as well as 
naval bombardment of VC targets. He reminded the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the current rules of engagement for 
Southeast Asia did not authorize US forces to board, search, 
or seize suspicious ships on the high seas, but limited them 
to surveillance operations of the coastal area. CINCPAC 
recommended that the GVN be approached to see if it were 
willing to ask for US assistance so that the US role might 
be revised.48 On 18 March, in line with the President's 
action, the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved CINCPAC's concept 
for the sanitization of the RVN coast, but instructed him to 
See or” the current rules of engagement for Southeast 
Asia. 


On the same day General Johnson, on his return from RVN, 
and as a part of his important recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, had also called for increased air and naval reconnais- 
sance and harassing operations against the VC-controlled 
coastal areas associated with infiltration. He proposed that 
elements of the Seventh Fleet set up patrols by sea and air. 
He also proposed a program of cash awards for the capture of 


NVN junks. These recommendations by the Chief of Staff, Army, 


were approved by the President on 15 March, 99 
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On 31 March, Ambassador Taylor, who was visiting in 
Washington, cabled his Deputy in Saigon, U. Alexis Johnson, 
telling him to suggest to Premier Quat the possibility of a 
change in the USN role in sea surveillance operations. The 
new role would authorize US personnel to stop, board, and 
search RVN vessels as agents of the GVN. RVN military 
personnel could be aboard US vessels to do the actual board- 
ing and searching if the Premier found it more acceptable.5l 


Subsequently, however, the State Department decided 
that it required more from the GVN than had been requested 
by Ambassador Taylor. On 2 April, the State Department 
cabled Ambassador Johnson that the GVN should be asked to: 
1) Request the US assist in maintaining the integrity of her 
territorial waters. 2) Grant authority for US naval ships 
to stop and search any RVN vessel in international waters 
and to seize or, if necessary, destroy those found to be 
carrying arms or other supplies for the support of VC insur- 
gency in RVN: 3) Grant authority for US naval ships to stop 
and search any RVN, DRV, or. private vessels of other nations. 
within the territorial waters of the RVN and to seize, or, if 
necessary, destroy those found to be carrying arms or other 
supplies for the support of VC insurgency in RVN. 4) Provide 
RVN personnel to be assigned to each US Naval ship engaged 
in the Counter Infiltration Patrol for liaison and interro- 
gation purposes.92 


Ambassador Johnson replied that same evening indicating 
that the GVN viewed the proposals favorably. As instructed, 
the Ambassador had stressed the need for an official GVN 
request for US assistance. It was agreed that Ambassador 
Johnson would draw up a draft copy of a GVN request for 
assistance and a similar draft of a US Government reply to 
such a request.593 


Meanwhile on 1 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff ina 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense had pointed out the 
advantages of acquiring GVN authority to stop and search all 
RVN vessels in international waters; to stop and search RVN, 
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DRV, or private vessels of other nations. within the terri- 
torial waters of the RVN; and to seize or, if necessary, to 
destroy vessels carrying arms or other supplies to the VC. 
They said that VNN personnel should be placed on the US ships 
for liaison and interrogation purposes. They recommended 

that Secretary McNamara support such actions by asking the 
Secretary of State to seek GVN approval of them, stipulating 
that, if it were deemed advisable, the United States would 
agree to having VNN personnel embarked on its ships to 

conduct the visit, search, and seizure of suspected vessels .54 


On 8 April, in a joint State-Defense message, Ambassador 
Taylor was instructed to modify the request to the GVN to 
insure compliance with accepted international legal principles 
and to increase operational flexibility. This would involve 
announcement by the GVN of compliance with the Geneva Con- 
ventions on the seas and customary international law. The 
GVN would also announce that it had asked the United States 
for help in countering sea infiltration. The GVN would 
further declare its territorial waters up to the three-mile 
limit a "Defensive Sea Area" wherein it would, with US help, 
stop and search any vessel of any nation and size suspected 
of supporting the vc. If necessary it would destroy any 
vessel carrying arms or other supplies to the VC. Other 
suggestions to be made to the GVN called for it to declare 
its intentions to enforce its customs, fiscal, and immigration 
laws within a 12-mile contiguous zone along its coast, setting 
forth the specific actions to be taken in this regard, and to 
specify other actions that would be taken beyond the 1e-mile 
zone to prevent any infringement of its laws by vessels 
flying the flag of the RVN or reasonably believed to be dis- 
guised RVN vessels. RVN representation would be present 
wherever US assistance was provided in any of these cases.) 


The GVN submitted a formal request for US assistance on 
23 April. Within 24 hours, Ambassador Taylor informed the 
GVN that the request had been approved by the Raber States 
and that the assistance would be forthcoming.” 
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On 27 April, the GVN announced its intent to enforce 
Decree No. 81/NG to insure the security and defense of the 
territorial waters of RVN. This decree encompassed all of 
the provisions that the United States had proposed be 
included .57 l 


Command and Control Arrangements - MARKET.TIME 


The US operations that had begun on a limited scale in 
March, were now expanded into a full-scale program of air 
and sea activities in coordination with the GVN, known as 
MARKET TIME. These operations were under the overall command 
and control of CINCPAC with the chain of command running 
downward through CINCPACFLT to CTF-71, who had the immediate 
responsibility for anti sea-infiltration operations in the 
early part of the year. However, in order to take advantage 
of the location of NAVGP in RVN and of its experience in 
Gealing with the VNN as well as to give COMUSMACV greater 
control of MARKET TIME, the Secretary of Defense decided to 
transfer D aac responsibility for MARKET TIME to 
COMUSMACY. 


General Wheeler informed Admiral Sharp on 30 April that 
Secretary McNamara wanted steps taken so that COMUSMACV could 
assume responsibility for MARKET TIME by 1 August. He 
realized that General Westmoreland did not have the capability 
to assume control immediately and that CTF-71 would retain 
that responsibility during the transition period.59 


During this period General Westmoreland should take 
necessary actions to: improve the capabilities of the VNN to 
participate effectively in MARKET TIME, establish a communi- 
cations net which would enable communications with appropriate 
shore stations and stations afloat, establish an operations 
center, and establish an intelligence net.60 
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An augmentation of the NAVGP was authorized by the 
Secretary of Defense to. meet the increased requirements .61 


The Secretary of Defense and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, during their July visit to Saigon, talked with 
General Westmoreland about MARKET TIME. Secretary McNamara 
was not convinced that the enemy was bringing in any signi- 
ficant amounts of supply by sea. He had not seen any real 
proof other than the capture of the single enemy supply 
vessel in February. Nevertheless, on his return, he indicated 
a desire to build up MARKET TIME forces and "saturate" the- 
coastal areas to cut off any infiltration that might be going 
on. He took back to Washington a "shopping list" given him 
by General Westmoreland, which included, among other things, 
a sizeable package for buildup of MARKET TIME. 


Among the MARKET TIME items that General Westmoreland had 
asked for were 60 modern, motorized junks for the Junk Force, 
expedited delivery of 20 Swift patrol craft with US crews, 
expedited procurement of 34 additional Swift patrol craft and 
certain communications equipment. The 60 motorized junks were 
needed to replace a like number of sail-only junks which were 
old and in poor condition. COMUSMACV wanted delivery of these 
started on 30 November and completed by 31 March 1966. The 
Swift patrol craft, which had been used in OPLAN 34A operations 
were excellent for patrolling and investigating inshore areas. 
Twenty Swifts already on order would be used to seal off 
coastal lanes around the 17th Parallel and in the Guif of 
Thailand, but the 34 additional craft would be needed on the 
central coast. The Swifts would be manned by US personnel 
until the VNN was capable of taking them over, probably in 
late 1966. The Swifts could do some surveillance and inter- 
cept jobs as well as destroyers and at considerably less 
cost. 


COMUSMACV assumed control of MARKET TIME forces on 30 
July 1965. CHNAVGP, Rear Admiral N.G. Ward, was given 
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command of TF-115, integrating seg air, and shore-based 
units for MARKET TIME operations.03 The initial force 
assigned to TF-115 included: seven radar picket escort ships 

ae two ocean mine sweepers (MSOs); 17 82-foot cutters 

WPBs); and SP-eH aircraft. In addition to these, TF-115 
received two divisions from the United States Coast Guard 
Division #12. Combat Tactical Group (CTG) 115.3 was sent to 
Da Nang. CTG 115.4 wag assigned to Phu Quoc Island to patrol 
the Gulf of Thailand. 


COMUSMACV divided the RVN coastal area into nine patroi 
zones, extending from the 17th Parallel to the RVN/Cambodian 
border and 30-40 miles out to sea. DERS, or MSOs when the 
former were not available, patrolled each zone. Aircraft 
based at Tan Son Nhut were given surveillance missions along 
the coast and the sea area between Vung Tau and the Brevie 
line. Aircraft stationed at Sangley Point, Philippines, 
patrolled the coastal region between Vung Tau and the 17th 
Parallel. Barrier operations at the 17th Parallel and 
Cambodian/RVN border were assigned to the Coast Guard, 85 


NAVGP operations were also improved. An intelligence 
disseminating organization, centered around the Surface 
Operations Center (SOC) in Saigon, was established. SOC 
examined all information dealing with MARKET TIME operations 
and directed operations to intercept, capture, or destroy 
hostile vessels. The SOC received its information from five 
Combined Coastal Surveillance Centers located along the SVN 
coast. In turn, the CSCs gathered reports from all USN and 
VNN surface and air units, sending their sane Spee to the SOc 
for a more complete and detailed examination. 


By late 1965, MARKET TIME operations were sufficiently 
established to deny enemy shipping freedom of movement along 
the coast. The VC were still transporting personnel and 
_ equipment by sea but the extent of their success was still 
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unknown. While VNN units had improved, their performance was 
still not up to par. They had performed their missions with 
- greater aggressiveness and added three vessels to the ships 
already involved in MARKET TIME operations; but these 

limited improvements had not met the standards established 

by CHNAVGP. The Coastal Force was still having many of the 
same difficulties it had experienced at the beginning of 1965. 
It suffered from a general lack of routine maintenance, 
untrained personnel, and inadequate leadership. Because of 
these conditions, CHNAVGP rated it as "satisfactory" in his 
year-end evaluation.07 


COMUSMACV submitted an evaluation of MARKET TIME during 
the Secretary of Defense's visit to RVN in November. He 
considered MARKET TIME operational concepts and efforts to 
be satisfactory considering available resources. Fifty-four 
Swifts were to be delivered in the Spring of 1966 and he felt 
they would satisfy requirements for the present. He was not 
satisfied with the VNN performance. Its aggressiveness and 
accuracy of reporting left much to be desired but he felt 
the situation could only be improved through increased 
advisory efforts. COMUSMACV concluded that no major changes 
were necessary and none was anticipated. He believed 
progress in MARKET TIME operations gould continue so long 
as programmed forces materialized,© 


Cross-Border Operations into Laos--SHINING BRASS 


Sea infiltration of South Vietnam was but one means that 
NVN used to aid the VC. The major source of NVN assistance 
to the VC had long been the overland infiltration of men and 
supplies through the Laos panhandle. To interdict this 
infiltration, the United States had initiated several aerial 
reconnaissance and bombing programs in Laos beginning in 
May 1964. 


Another method of controlling the panhandle infiltration 
was cross-border ground operations into Laos..to. identify and 
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destroy infiltration targets. : Such operations had 

been under consideration Since the spring of 1964, but 

the fragile condition of the Royal Laotian Government and 

the US policy of maintaining the facade of Laotian neutrality 
had prevented washington approval of any cross-border oper- 
ations into Laos.09 


In March 1965, COMUSMACV submitted to CINCPAC and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a concept for cross-border operations 
into Laos developed by his Studies and Observation Group 
(MACSOG). The concept was designed to gain better intelli- 
gence on the infiltration routes and to interdict them more 
effectively. The concept provided for an expansion of oper- 
ations in three phases, beginning with “short-stay," tactical 
intelligence missions, progressing to "longer-stay" intelli- 
gence/sabotage missions, and culminating in long-duration 
missions to develop resistance cadres, utilizing secure base 
areas in Laos and SVN. These operations would be carried out 
by RVNAF teams advised and supported by US personnel as 
feasible. A Southeast Asia Coordinating Committee (SEACOORD) 
meeting in Saigon in April agreed that Phase I (the "short- 
stay," tactical intelligence missions) could be initiated 
subject to certain limitations recommended by the US Ambas- 
sador in Vientiane. Ambassador Sullivan desired that the 
missions accompanied by US advisors be restricted to the 
two southernmost operational areas, with penetrations limited 
to 20 km and to pericds of not longer than ten days. Finally, 
the Ambassador would agree to US advisors accompanying the 
DOS ae only if infiltrated overland rather than by 
air. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded COMUSMACV's concept 
to the Secretary of Defense on 18 June 1965, recommending 
its approval, in principle, for further planning, training, 
and discussion with the RVNAF. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also recommended approval of Phase I for implementation sub- 
ject to the time and geographical restrictions on the use of 
US advisors as proposed by Ambassador Sullivan. They found 


Ambassador Sullivan's limitation of the air introduction of 
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US advisors unacceptable, and they recommended that unless 
this limitation was removed, there be no further consideration 
of the program. If the concept was adopted, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff requested appropriate funding from DOD contingency 
funds. The Joint Chiefs of Staff discounted the political 
risks of these cross-border operations, stating that the cur- 
rent period of increased overt US involvement in SVN and Laos 
had largely eliminated the need for maintaining “the facade 


_of compliance" with the Geneva.Accords./1 


After submission of the concept to the Secretary of 
Defense, Ambassador Sullivan visited Washington. He met with 
representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA) on 23 July 1965 and clarified his 
position on cross-border operations. He still requested that 
the initial introduction of teams with US advisors be by 
ground infiltration, but he agreed that subsequent resupply, 
reinforcement, or evacuation could be by air. He also 
accepted elimination of the ten-day restriction on length of 
stay, and agreed that air strikes on possible targets be 
flown as approved and conducted through the BANGO alert 
system (US aircraft on strip alert in Thailand) so long as 
they did not include strike aircraft from SVN. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff found these modified restrictions acceptable, 
and on 7 August they requested Secretary of Defense approval 
ang funding of the concept of Laotian cross-border operations 
subject to Ambassador Sullivan's revised restrictions ./@ 


Action was not immediately forthcoming, and the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, informed the Secretary of Defense on 
8 September that he was “increasingly concerned" over the 
long delay. General Wheeler stated that the military needed 
better intelligence on the infiltration routes in Laos and 
more effective interdiction of them. He felt that COMUSMACV's 
concept as supported by the Joint Chiefs of Staff could make 
"an important contribution" to the effort in Vietnam. He 
requested the Secretary of Defense to support action for "a 
clear-cut decision" on the entire issue, adding that, in the 
event of a negative from State, he was inclined “to go further 
up the chain."73 aa 
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On 18 September, six weeks after the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff request, the Secretary of Defense approved in principle 
the overall concept for cross-border operations into Laos, 
and authorized implementation of Phase I, subject to the 
limitations of Ambassador Sullivan and to the restriction of 
operations to the two southernmost areas (Dak To and Dak Prou) 
with penetrations limited to 20 km. The Secretary of Defense 
requested that he be informed 48 hours in advance of the 
intention to launch operations and be furnished appropriate 
progress and final reports. He also made provision for the 
necessary funding. The Joint Chiefs of Staff passed this 
authorization for cross-border operations into Laos on to 
CINCPAC, asSigning the operations the name SHINING BRASS. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff told CINCPAC that, based on favor- 
able operational experience with Phase I operations and on his 
future recommendations, they would seek authority for expansion 
of SHINING BRASS consistent with the original COMUSMACV . 
concept./ 


Rules of Engagement - Southeast Asia 


At the beginning of 1965, the general rules of engage- 
ment in effect for US forces operating in Southeast Asia 
dated from August and September 1964. These rules authorized 
US forces to attack and destroy any hostile vessel or alr- 
craft which attacked or gave positive indication of intent 
to attack US forces in RVN, Thailand, and Laos, their terri- 
torial seas and internal waters as well as adjacent inter- 
national waters. Hot pursuit was authorized into NVN, 
Cambodia, RVN and Thailand, although no such authority existed 
with regard to Communist China. The US military commander was 
armed with an omnibus authority for emergency which allowed 
him to defend against unprovoked armed attack with immediate 
aggressive action, using any means at his command./5 


Additional rules were applied for Laos and for most 
special operations and projects such as YANKEE TEAM and 
destroyer operations in the Tonkin Gulf. 
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As it became apparent that US military involvement in 
southeast Asia would grow, possibly leading to situations 
where US forces might need more leeway to operate, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff took steps to revise these rules of engage- 
ment. The first initiative came from CINCPAC who, on 
January, warned that.a recent incident in the South China 
Sea, in which unidentified craft had been detected approach- 
ing the Hue/Da Nang area, heightened the need to make these 
rules clearer and more precise. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believed that substantive changes to existing rules were 
needed to protect friendly forces in internationgl waters and 
to provide for stronger aceon by US forces if attacked by 
Communist Chinese planes./? 


On 16 February the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense proposéd revised rules of engagement 
for Southeast Asia. These were actually a clarification and 
consolidation of existing rules, with the addition of certain 
provisions necessary to protect friendly forces in inter- 
national waters and to allow “immediate pursuit" into Communist 
China. They had replaced the term "hot pursuit", used earlier, 
with the term "immediate pursuit" to standardize terms among 
approved plans for various theaters and because "immediate 
pursuit" differed in certain key aspects from "hot pursuit" as 
defined in international law. Immediate pursuit must be 
continuous and uninterrupted and could be extended as far as 
necessary and feasible in the areas described. The operative 
wording, insofar as pursuit into Chinese territory was con- 
cerned, stated that no pursuit was authorized ". . . into 
territorial seas or air space of Communist China except in -` 
response to attack upon US forces by forces which can reason- 
ably be established as CHICOM." The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
told the Secretary that they wanted this new feature intro- 
duced because it was essential to prevent the creation of a 
sanctuary for "forces making such an attack"; it was also 
essential to an effective military presence in Southeast Asia 
as well as to US national dignity. 


With regard to the special rules of engagement for oper- 
ations such as BARRELL ROLL, there was no intent to modify 
either the procedure for setting up special rules for such 
missions on a case-by-case basis or to modify existing 
special rules.TT ` 
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In its other aspects the proposed new set of: rules made 
a real effort to define more exactly geographic areas and 
Such terms as "hostile" and "friendly" in order to remove 
some of the confusion that, because of omissions and impre- 
cision, marked the current rules. 


Before the Secretary of Defense acted on this proposal, 
ROLLING THUNDER had been underway for a month, the first SAM 
site had been discovered in NVN, and the President had 
approved commitment of US forces to ground combat in RVN. 


In the end the Secretary refused to go along with the 
"immediate pursuit" (which he equated with "hot" pursuit) 
into Communist China. On 12 April he notified the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that he believed hot pursuit should be allowed if 
Significant, clearly intentional Chinese intervention took 
place. "However," he said, "Since the implications of hot 
pursuit are likely to be so major, I believe that there should 
be no revision of present rules in this connection at this 
time." He told them he was ready to discuss it with the Presi- 
Gent later if circumstances dictated. 


Whereas the earlier rules had stated a three-mile limit 


for territorial waters, the Secretary changed this limit to 


12 miles. "I recognize your concern over the apparent 
recognition of a twelve-mile territorial limit but, solely 

for the purpose of these rules, I believe it is not desirable 
to bring these claims to issue with State now," the Secretary 
stated. He believed that the 1l12-mile rule would restrict only 
the area in which US ships might be operationally deployed, 
not immediate pursuit. 


Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff had designated Cambodian 
aircraft as "hostile" if found over RVN or Laos, the Secretary 
pointed out that the United States had traditionally treated 
Cambodian forces less severely than communist bloc forces. 
Consequently, the Secretary deleted Cambodian aircraft from 
the definition of “hostile aircraft." With these exceptions 
he approved the cS aa of engagement proposed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.7 
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Upon receipt of Mr. McNamara's memorandum, J-3 was quick 
to point out to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the claim that 
the 12-mile figure would not restrict hot pursuit was not 
entirely correct. Since territorial air space was defined 
with respect to territorial waters and immediate pursuit was 
not authorized either into CHICOM air or territorial waters, it 
could well impose significant restrictions on US operations 
under current circumstances, particularly in the area of Hainan 
Island. The Secretary was actually reflecting a de facto 
recognition of a claimed 12-mile territorial sea which the 
United States had not legally recognized. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, to preclude delay, did not reclama the Secretary's 
amendments but sent the revised rules of engagement to CINCPAC 
on 17 April. They informed him that they were seeking 
"further consideration" of the decision with respect to 
immediate pursuit into Communist China.79 


The new rules defined “hostile aircraft" in the air 
space of RVN or Thailand or over international waters. In 
order to include NVN as an area in which the definition of 
"hostile aircraft" would apply, the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
26 May amended the geographical definition to cover all of 
Southeast Asia except Cambodia and Laos. Laos was covered by 
separate provisions .00O 


The Cambodian Border Problem 


Increasingly in the early months of 1965 the VC had made 
use of Cambodia as a base of operations for forays into RVN. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that this sanctuary should 
be denied the enemy to the extent possible and had recommended 
in April that the prohibitions on hot pursuit by the RVNAF 
of VC into Cambodia be modified to allow “appropriate 
response" under certain conditions. Although the Secretary of 
Defense agreed "in principle” the State Department was opposed 
to this relaxation of the rules because of the political 
situation at the time. As a result, in the second week of 
May the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
disapproved.oOl 
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In the latter part of 1965, US military authorities, both 
in Washington and in the field, grew increasingly dissatisfied 
with the restrictions on actions against the VC operating in 
Cambodian territory. The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the 
Secretary of Defense on 12 November 1965 that there was 
"strong evidence" indicating that the VC were using Cambodia 
as a logistics and communications base, a sanctuary, and a 
staging and transit area for operations in South Vietnam. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that, despite the political 
risk of antagonizing Prince Sihanouk, forceful action must be 
taken to stop this abuse, and they proposed a series of mili- 
tary actions to this end. They recommended expanded and 
intensified overall intelligence collection in Cambodia, low- 
altitude aerial reconnaissance over Cambodia, increased sur- 
veillance of sea LOCS between RVN and Cambodia, and increased 
patrols on the Mekong and Bassac waterways. They also pro- 
posed paramilitary operations into Cambodia to reduce VC 
infiltration into SVN, and authorization for GVN/US operations 
into Cambodia in immediate pursuit of VC forces. In the 
political sphere, the Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested action 
to persuade the Government of Cambodia to cease support of the 
vc and the enlistment of third country pressure on Sihanouk 
to halt this support. For future consideration, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended military operations to prevent 
maritime shipping carrying contraband goods into Cambodia 
and overt air and/or ground cross-border operations into 
cameos against confirmed LOCs and facilities supporting the 
vc. 


On 18 November, as operations in the Ia Drang valley, 
SILVER BAYONET, were drawing toward a close, CINCPAC pointed 
out to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that US ground forces were 
heavily engaged with the NVA near the Cambodian border. Since 
it was likely that the enemy would break contact and flee into 
sanctuary in Cambodia, CINCPAC requested authority to conduct 
"immediate pursuit" of the enemy on the ground across the 
border. In CINCPAC's view, Cambodia had forfeited her neutral 
status by providing a haven for the enemy and the United States 
was entitled to protect its own security by pursuing and 
destroying its enemies there. If actual pursuit was turned 
down by higher authority, CINCPAC asked that, "as a lesser 
pressure," US artillery be allowed to fire into Cambodia at 
maximum range, pursuing the enemy by fire.93 5 
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On 21 November the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized US 
forces engaged in SILVER BAYONET to take the necessary 
counteractions to defend themselves against enemy attacks 
directed from Cambodia. These would include returning fire 
and maneuvering as necessary into Cambodia while actually 
engaged and in contact with the VC/NVA. The use of supporting 
artillery and close air support was included in this author- 
ization. The Joint Chiefs of Staff specified that no air or 
artillery strikes would be made against populated areas, nor 
would base areas of the NVA/VC be attacked “other than in 
circumstances justified by self-defense in terms gf continuing 
engagement and direct threat to US/RVNAF forces." 


On 9 December COMUSMACV informed CINCPAC that it was 
perfectly clear the enemy was building in Cambodia a base of 
operations against the RVN in the same manner as had been 
done earlier in Laos. He called for firm rules of engagement 
to include authority for: US forces to strike with air and 
artillery against enemy weapons firing from the Cambodian 
border against US troops to a distance not to exceed 10 km 
into Cambodia; ground troops, when engaged with an enemy on 
or near the border, to maneuver into Cambodia for at least 
2 km; US planes to fly observation and fire direction missions 
within a ten-mile strip of the border; and ground recon- 
naissance elements to operate to a depth of 5 km on the 
Cambodia side. Ambassador Lodge concurred with General 
Westmoreland's recommendations.°9 


Washington concurred with COMUSMACV's evaluation of the 
Situation and promised that, in cases similar to SILVER 
BAYONET, “similar authorization will be extended promptly 
from Washington," but State and Defense officials did not 
judge it wise to extend advance approval for the type of 
action that General Westmoreland wished to take against the 
enemy in Cambodia. Consequently, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authorized US forces, in emergency situations only, to take 
necessary counteractions in self-defense against VC/NVA 
attacks from Cambodian territory, but retained approval 
authority in Washington for nonemergency manuever operations 
and return of fire into Cambodia. An emergency situation 
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was considered to exist when, in the judgment of the Commander, 


the urgency for timely coun cere cusons in self-defense pre- 
cluded obtaining prior approval .8 


After discussions with the Department of State on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendations of 12 November for 
military actions against the VC in Cambodia, the Secretary of 
Defense informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 29 December that 
there had been "Substantial agreement" that US policy toward 
Cambodia should seek to deny Cambodian territory for the 
support of the VC, but would continue to recognize Cambodian 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Therefore the Secretary 
of Defense did not intend to seek a policy decision for the 
conduct of paramilitary or low-level aerial reconnaissance 
operations in or over Cambodia, or for authority for immediate 
pursuit beyond that already granted. With regard to the 
expansion and intensification of overall intelligence collection, 
the Secretary of Defense had proposed that the Secretary of 
State join with him in requesting the Director of Central 
Intelligence to develop and plan for a more effective intel- 
ligence effort in Cambodia. The Secretary of Defense did 
authorize the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in coordination with the 
Department of State, to take the necessary action to improve 
surveillance of the sea LOCS between RVN and Cambodia and to 
strengthen controls on the Mekong and Bassac waterways, but 
without violating the Cambodian border, territorial waters, or 
legitimate rights of navigation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
subsequently drew up and the Secretary of Defense approved an 
appropriate plan to accomplish these actions.87 


OPLAN 34A 


The covert operations under OPLAN 34A that had been 
mounted against NVN since 1964 continued during 1965. The 
approval for the last four increments, Package One, that had 
been granted in February was followed by other actions aimed 
at expanding these operations. On 2 April the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff recommended to the Secretary of Defense that a request 


by CINCPAC to use US submarines and US-manned C-130s in OPLAN 
34A operations be approved. However, the ppgposed actions 
were disapproved by the Secretary of State. 


As a follow-on to increments 1 through 8, Package One, 
COMUSMACV submitted in April proposed additional increments 
9 through 12, all involving maritime actions against NVN. 
These covered a wide range of actions from bombardment by 
PTFs to psychological operations, including an amphibious raid 
on Ile du Tigre. 


CINCPAC, however, recommended that bombardment missions 
by PTFs not be carried out. He wanted these craft to con- 
centrate on interdiction of sea infiltration and to continue 
to execute limited missions, letBs bombardments, north of the 


‘17th. Parallel. As a result, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 


mended to the Secretary of Defense increments 9 through 1l 
only, calling for reconnaissance and infiltration actions, an 
amphibious raid, and coastal harassment missions. These were 
approved on 21 June.¥9 


Later in the year CINCPAC recommended and the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense approved an extension of these maritime 
operations up to the 20th Parallel .9 


Earlier on 16 May, CINCPAC had recommended that the OPLAN 
34A PTFs be used to stop, search, and harrass NVN shipping 
north of the 17th Parallel. This was in effect an extension 
of the program of junk capture missions on which the PTFs had. 
been used. Admiral Sharp proposed that US Navy advisors be 
aboard the PTFs and that air forces provide close support if 
the PTFs came under hostile attack beyond their capability to 
repel. The US advisors would wear civilian clothing but 
carry US identification. Because the original guidance for 
OPLAN 34A required that the actions be covert and plausibly 
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deniable by the US Government, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ruled against placing the US Navy advisors aboard the PTFs. 
In other respects they agreed with CINCPAC and in a memo- _ 
randum to the Secretary of Defense on 3 July recommended 
approval of the employment of the PTF craft as CINCPAC had 
proposed between the 17th and 19th Parallels but excluding 
US Navy advisors. Approval was granted by Deputy Secretary 
Vance on 28 July.9l 


Psychological operations against NVN under OPLAN 34A 

had long included the dissemination of propaganda materials 
such as leaflets, radios, and gift kits by air. These had 
been dropped from C-123 aircraft which, because of their vul- 
nerability to NVN AAA, had been restricted to sparsely 
populated, lightly defended areas of NVN. By relying on 
wind-drift, leaflets could be spread over a wide area. The . 
| technique did not allow "tactical leaflets" to be dropped on | 
specifically selected targets. Nor could radios and gift Ty 
kits be widely disseminated. Consequently COMUSMACV and 
CINCPAC proposed using the faster and less vulnerable AlG 
aircraft for these operations, thus achieving greeter 

accuracy directly on specific population centers. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary of Defense in i 
a memorandum on 12 October that this employment be approved. 

On 25 October the Joint Chiefs of Staff were informed that 

= Deputy Secretary of Defense Vance had approved additional 

OPLAN 34A missions employing the A1G.92 
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e Under existing directives 

o Submit his proposed air missions as -—. 
a package periodically to be approved at the Washington level. : 
Once carried out an individual mission could not be repeated 
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without reapproval in Washington. CINCPAC believed that it | 
would improve his operations significantly if he could be 
delegated authority to approve in the theater OPLAN 34A 
operations "in support of mission concepts and objectives 
that have been approved at the Washington level." The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agreed. In a memorandum to the Secretary of 
Defense on 20 December, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended that CINCPAC be granted the authority he sought, al- 
though the approval of new concepts and/or mission objectives 
would continue to rest with them or with higher authority. 
Deputy Secretary Vance granted his approval of this recom- 
mendation on 15 February 1966.93 
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Chapter 25 


. ROLLING THUNDER CONTINUES 


The closely controlled program of air strikes against 
NVN, begun on 2 March, continued throughout 1965. The 
intensity of this program, ROLLING THUNDER, entailing US 
carrier-based and land-based. aircraft with some participation 
by the VNAF, rose much more slowly than the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the field commanders wished or believed necessary. 
In terms of targets struck, areas brought under armed 
reconnaissance, methods of attack, and weight of effort, 
reality lagged far behind the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff under the damping influence of other Presi- 
dential advisors who urged a more cautious, and in the JCS 
view, less productive, approach. Because during the year the 
enemy acquired from the Soviet Union sophisticated air 
defense systems, the threat to US forces operating over RVN 
soon became an integral part of the ROLLING THUNDER planning 
and a matter of continuing concern to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


Procedures for Develocment of ROLLING THUNDER Package 


Fach numbered ROLLING THUNDER package, eventually sent 
to CINCPAC as an execute order, set forth in detail the targets 
to be struck, set limits on the timing and weight of effort, 
delineated the areas in which specified operations could take 
place, and in other respects precisely delimited operational 
aspects. The general procedure for development of these 
numcered packages involved initial guidance to the Joint Staff 
(3-3), by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, in terms of 
wnat the Joint Chiefs of Steff felt should be included. 


In addition, the recommendations by CINCPAC for each 
package were carefully considered. The DIA furnished target 
information and evaluations to further assist the J-3. 


After the initial draft planning message had been 
developed, the Joint Chiers of Staff were briefed by action 
officers and appropriate revisions were made. Revisions made 
av this juncture usually reflected JCS judgment on what 


higher authority would or would not accept. The Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, then discussed, usually on Saturday, 

the revised draft planning message with the Secretary of 
Defense, whose own staff had meanwhile been made aware of 

the features embodied in the draft message. It was at this 
stage, in coordination between the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA) and counterpart officials in the State Dept- 
ment, that the views and influence of these agencies were 
brought to bear. Substantive changes to the original JCS 
proposals. were the rule rather than the exception, with 

both State and DOD officials, and on occasion the President's 
personal staff, prompting changes in targets, areas, timing, 
and procedures. Invariably such changes were in the direction 
of softening the impact of the bombing program on NVN. The 
final step in approval of the numbered package. involved its 
presentation to the President by the Secretary of Defense, 
usually at luncheon on Tuesday, and in the presence of such 
highly placed Presidential advisors as Mr. Bundy, 

Mr, Rostow, and the Secretary of State.. The President approved 
each ROLLING THUNDER package before the execute message was 
sent by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to CINCPAC. CINCPAC was 
responsible for recommending to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
optimum targets for all ROLLING THUNDER packages. For this 
purpose he maintained in his headquarters a Target Planning 
Group composed of intelligence and operations personnel from 
his staff and from the staffs of his component commanders. The 
group produced a target list and armed reconnaissance proposals 
which were then considered by CINCPAC's ROLLING THUNDER Planning 
Group, chaired by his Chief of Staff. CINCPAC's final 
recommendations were submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
eleven days prior to the effective execution date of .each ROLLING 
THUNDER package. Within the information developed for fixed 
targets were estimates of civilian casualties that would be 
caused by particular strikes.1l 


Any of the individual members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who wished could have an observer present with the Joint Staff 
group which developed the weekly package. On 10 May the Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, instructed the Joint Staff to flag 


for his attention any proposed target or proposed usage of forces . 


that had not previously been considered by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This was "to provide opportunity for the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff to exercise judgment in the targeting and the manner of 
employing our forces for the strikes against North Viet-Nam ..."2 


In spite of the inhibitions placed upon ROLLING THUNDER, 
the areas authorized for attack in NVN were gradually expanded 
northward and westward, the number of sorties in a given period 
was raised, and the value of targets struck rose at year's end. 
There was a perceptible increase in both the scope and effective- 
ness of ROLLING THUNDER as compared to the first efforts made in 
the Spring of 1965. 


RT 9 - RT 12 - Interdiction of LOCs 


In approving NSAM 328 on 1-2 April the President decreed 
that the United States should continue roughly the present 
Slowly ascending tempo of ROLLING THUNDER operations, being 
prepared to add strikes in response to a higher rate of VC 
Operations, or conceivably, to slow the pace in the unlikely 
event VC activity slacked off sharply for more than a brief 
period. The United States would, in other words, react to 
any enemy initiative as appropriate. 


The President also forecast at least part of the shape 
ROLLING THUNDER would take, saying, "We should continue to vary 
the types of targets, stepping up attack on Lines of communica- 
tions in the near future, and possibiy moving in a few weeks to 
attacks on the rail lines north and northeast of Hanoi." 


Starting with RT 9 on 2 April and continuing through RT 12, 
which ended on 29 April, operations against NVN were svecifically 
directed at intverdicting NVN LOCs into Laos and RVN. The 
general objective of this campaign was to increase the diffi- 
culty and cost to the enemy of sustaining his infiltration to 
the south and to degrade his capabilities of overt aggression. 
It was to be achieved by preplanned strikes against bridges and 
ferries and by armed reconnaissance against railroad rolling 
stock, trucks, and NVN shipping. During this campaign CINCPAC 
was authorized to attack either by day or night, in contrast 
to an eérlier restriction to attack only by day. The number 
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of strike sorties authorized was fixed at 24 per calendar day. 
Attacks on the Ile du Tigre were authorized in this period. 


In RT 12 CINCPAC was authorized six sorties in excess of 
the 24 sortie limit when necessary to destroy trucks or rail- 
road rolling stock. ‘The State Department had been reluctant 
to grant this relatively small expansion of authority. The 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, asked Admiral Sharp to send 
him, each time that he invoked "this permissive commitment of 
additional air resources," an evaluation for the Secretary of 
Defense of the ac gual worth of the target as demonstrated by 
results achieved. 


In RT 9 through RT 12, 26 bridges and seven ferries were 
struck. T : 


During the Honolulu Conference on 19-20 April, Secretary 
McNamara, General Wheeler, Ambassador Taylor,. Admiral Sharp, 
General Westmoreland, Mr. William Bundy, and Mr. McNaughton 
discussed the ROLLING THUNDER program. On 20 April Secretary 
McNamara reported to the President that all had agreed that 
the present tempo was about right and that sufficient increas- 
ing pressure was being provided by "repetition and continuation." 
He stated that all of them envisioned a strike program con- 
tinuing at least six months and perhaps a year or more, with 
the Hanoi-Haiphong-Phuc Yen areas being avoided during that 
period. "There might be fewer fixed strikes, or more restrikes, 
or more armed reconnaissance missions," he informed the President. 
Ambassador Taylor had observed that it was important not to 
"kill the hostage" by bombing inside the "Hanoi do-nut." All 
the conferees, Secretary McNamara advised the President, con- 
sidered ROLLING THUNDER essential to the US campaign, both 
psychologically and physigally, but did not believe that it 
could "do the job alone." 


5, (@8-GP 3) Msgs, JCS 8134 to CINCPAC, 31 Mar 65; JCS 
8554, 7 Apr 65; JCS 9006, 13 Apr 65; JCS 9451, 20 Apr 65. 

6. (@8-GP 3) Msg, JCS 1433-65 to CINCPAC, 22 Apr 65. 

7. (@6-MabeRN-GP 1) Institute for Defense Analyses 
Study, "The Effects of U.S. Bombing on North Vietnam's Ability 
to Support Military Operations in South Vietnam and*Laos: 
Retrospect and Prospect," 29 Aug 66 /hereafter cited as JASON 
SUMMER STUDY OCJCS Bulky File, O91 Vietnam Aug 66. 
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By the end of April, 60 of the JCS-designated targets 
in NVN had been struck, 43 by US planes and 17 by planes of 
the VNAF. Eighty-six armed reconnaissance missions had been 
flown against LOCs, targets of opportunity, and coastal ship- 
ping. The CJCS, addressing himself to the LOC interdiction 
campaign, informed the Secretary of Defense that the NVN 
problems in providing logistic support to the southern portion 
of NVN had been magnified and that the enemy's ability to 
support any major offensive beyond his own borders in Laos 
or RVN had been: "degraded."9 


RT 13 - RT 14 


In the ensuing several months emphasis shifted to attacks 
on fixed targets having military value. In addition to the 
bridges, barracks, and ammunition depots, the President authori- 
zed strikes against power plants, supply depots, ammunition 
factories, locks, and POL installations and facilities, specify- 
ing clearly, however, that strikes on population centers would 
be avoided: At the same time, armed reconnaissance areas were 
expanded and stepped up attacks made against radar sites, land 
and water vehicular traffic, bivouac areas, and maintenance 
facilities. LOCs were cratered, and chokepoints seeded. In 
this same period a graduel, but slight modification of restric- 
tions and of operational methods and procedures became apparent 
and the limits on sorties were raised. 


Before RT 13, which began on 30 April, armed reconnaissance 
had been limited to specific segments of designated routes. 
But beginning with RT 13 armed reconnaissance was authorized 
cy a more broadiy defined geographical area, in this instance 
the area of NVN south of the 209° N latitude. In addition the 
sortie limit was raised to 40 per calender day with a maximum 
of 200 ror the seven day period. 


Secretary McNamara, during a conference with General 
Wheeler on RT 13, stated that ne believed that CINCPAC had 
consistently exceeded the number of sorties authorized since 
the beginning of ROLLING TEUNDER. General Wheeler pointed out 
that newspaper accounts cf the bombings made no distinction 
between actual strike scrties 2nd other sorties carried out in 
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support of the strikes, for example, Combat Air Patrol (CAP), 
Search and Rescue (SAR), and flak suppression. The Secretary 
agreed but insisted he was talking about strike sorties. 
Actually, the number of sorties specified in the RT orders 

were considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be "advisory" 
only: CINCPAC and his component commanders established the 
actual strike magnitude, which was monitored by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in order to insure an adequate weight of effort. 
Nevertheless, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, asked the 
Director, Joint Staff to assemble data comparing the authorized 
figures with those reported from the field for the last two 

RT programs. When compiled these data showed that of 474 
sorties authorized on fixed targets, CINCPAC's forces had 

flown 316, and_of 264 authorized on armed reconnaissance they 
had flown 249.11 : 


Temporary Suspension 


On 10 May 1965 President Johnson informed Ambassador 
Taylor that he had decided to suspend ROLLING THUNDER opera- 
tions for about a week as a means of swinging world opinion 
in favor of the United States and "to begin to clear a path 
either toward restoration of peace or toward increased military 
action, depending upon the reaction of the Communists." 


Various efforts were made to contact officials of the NVN 
in order to apprise them that the United States would watch 
very closely to see if the bombing pause were accompanied by 
any Significant reductions in NVN support of the VC, but these 
efforts appear to have been unsuccessful. At any rate, although 
ROLLING THUNDER operations were suspended effective 2400 hours, 
12 May, Saigon time, and an intensive reconnaissance conducted, 


no reduction in NVN support of the VC was detected. Consequently, 


the President authorized resumption of ROLLING THUNDER at 0600 
on 18 May, ending a five day suspension. Secretary of State 
Rusk announced, "In view of the complete absence of any con- 


structive response, we have decided the bombing must be resumed."13 


li. (œ CM-568-65 to D/JS, 26 Apr 65; @%)} Summary, ROLLING 


THUNDER 11 and 12 (To Date), 26 Apr 65, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) 
sec 2, ROLLING THUNDER 13, 30 Apr-6 May 65. 

12. (Re) Msg, State 2553 to Saigon, 10 May 65. No evidence 
has been found in available records to indicate that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were consulted prior to this Presidential 
decision. eee 

13. (Be) Msg, State 3103 to Moscow, 11 May 65; (@#-NODIS) Msg, 
State 2425 to New Delhi et al., 18 May 65. i 
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CINCPAC Proposes Changes 


In mid-May Admiral Sharp warned against underestimating 
the cumulative effects of ROLLING THUNDER, and at the same 
time challenged the view that few worthwhile targets remained 
south of the 20th Parallel. He pointed out that of the four 
major barrack complexes attacked, about two-thirds of the 
buildings remained undamaged. Three major ammunition depots 
had been struck but only 40 percent of the ammunition storage 
and 56 percent of the depot support buildings had been destroyed 
or damaged. 46 percent of the known buildings in the two major 
support depot complexes attacked had not been hit. The surface 
had barely been scratched in strikes against NVN shipping and 
port facilities and a significant part of the enemy's bridge 
and ferry system was still intact. New steging areas, and 
refueling areas had not yet been attacked. 


CINCPAC .vroposed an around-the-clock program of strikes 
to be conducted in increments by small numbers cf planes 
making repeated strikes. These missions would include armed 
reconnaissance of land and waterway routes, route interdiction, 
restrikes on still lucrative military targets, destruction 
of dispersed supplies, equipment, and military personnel, and 
attacks on ports and recognized NVN shipping. He recommended 
also that the regularly programmed large-scale attacks be 
continued to inflict damage on an incremental basis rather than 
attemoting to inflict maximum damage in one day. Initially, 
strikes would be limited to the area south of 20° N, but sub- 
sequent strikes would be made against major military supply 
end ammunition Bopore and barracks northwestward from the 
20th Parallel. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff generally agreed with the concept 
ent them by CINCPAC. But they felt that in order to put his 
ies into effect, changes in the current concept of operations 

would have to be made. These would involve giving CINCPAC 
greater authority to plan strikes and restrikes as the situation 
dictated. On 22 May 1965 they proposed in a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense that CINCPAC be given such authority. in 

a draft message tnat they proposed be sent to CINCPAC they 
embodied instructions tnat would have had him prepare a weekly 
plan of operations for submission to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


14. (@B-GP 3) PD CINCPAC to JCS, 120314Z May 65, JCS IN 
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The draft set the weekly sortie rate at 400, and in general 
gave him a freer hand.1l . . 


The Secretary of Defense took a whole month to disapprove 
the CINCPAC views and the JCS recommendations. On 22 June he 
told the Chairman: 


I am aware of no serious defects in the present method 

of planning ROLLING THUNDER operations. The proposed 
programs are worked out with close coordination between 
COMUSMACV, CINCPAC and the JCS. The operations are 
militarily effective and are managed in such a way as 

to permit political considerations to be taken into account 
on a timely basis. Accordingly, I doubt that, at this 
time, a change in our method of planning ROLLING THUNDER 
operations would be desirabie.17 


Ambassador Taylor's Proposed ROLLING THUNDER Tactics 


At about the same time that CINCPAC was giving the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff his concept for future ROLLING THUNDER opera- 
tions, General Taylor also proposed a change in strike tactics 
over NVN. On 13 May, he Suggested to Secretary Rusk that 
consideration be given to varying the ROLLING THUNDER apparent 
standard pattern of "virtually daily strikes." The Ambassador 
believed that a more random pattern would have a greater psycho- 
logical effect on the DRV. He suggested a period of a few 
Gays during which there would be no attacks, followed by a 
Gay of concentrated strikes over a wide area, and then small 
attacks. It seemed to him and to the Embassy Staff that this 
tactic would accentuate for Hanoi the “tensions, stresses and 
strains" of the entire bombing program. 


Admiral Sharp quickly went on record as opposed to Ambas- 
sador Taylor's suggestion. In a cable to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff he explained that there already were sufficient 
variables in operating methods. Moreover, he believed that the 


16. (@8-GP 3) JCSM-4O4-65 to SecDef, 22 May 65, Encl A 
to JCS 2343/597-1, 22 May 65, JMF 9155.3 (12 May 65). 

17. (@8-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 22 Jun 65, Att to 
JOS 2343/597-2, 22 Jun 65, IMF 9155.3 (12 May 65). 
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concept he had just submitted, if approved, would result in 
maximum psychological impact on NVN. The Ambassador's proposal 
was not adopted. 


ROLLING THUNDER Moves North ~ RT 15 - RT 28/29 


ROLLING THUNDER strikes were moved north of 20° N for the 
first time in RT 15. On 17 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
instructed CINCPAC to strike the Quang Suoi Barracks near 
Ninh Binh but ngt to do so prior to 19 May. The target was 
hit on 22 May. , us 


When General Wheeler cleared the planning message for 
RT 16 with the Secretary of Defense on 16 May he tried to 
increase the number of armed reconnaissance sorties but was 
unsuccessful, the Secretary specifying 285 sorties over the 
ten day veriod. The Secretary told the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that. CINCPAC had not yet equaled or exceeded the 
number of armed reconnaissance sorties during a given ROLLING 
THUNDER period. The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, told 
CINCPAC that "if you approach the specified upper limit, 
ne will seek to have your authorization for armed recce sorties 
increased, "20 


During RT 16, which took place between 25 May and 3 June, 
and covered ten strike days as opposed to the usual seven, 
CINCPAC was authorized to attack with relatively small strike 
elements in a series of attacks spread over the period until 
the desired damage levels to fixed targets had been achieved. 
This was done to reduce tne risk involved in going against 
targets believed to be heavily defended. Wnile MIG CAP and 
screening aircraft were ausnorized to protect the Strike force. 
they were enjoined not to attack air bases supporting hostile 
aircraft. They could, however, engage in air to air combat.¢ 


18. (@5) Msg, Saigon 3753 to State, 1310332 May 65, JCS IN 
45675 (8 -GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 140351Z May 65, JCS IN 
5940 

19. (@8-GP 3) "sg, JCS 2230 to CINCPAC, 17 May 65.  QSaXonoRk-) 
NMCC OPSUM, 22 May 65 

20, (es) Msg, JCS 1836-65 to CINCPAC, 19 May 65, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam May 65. 
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In RT 17 emphasis was placed on armed reconnaissance of 
routes emanating from:-Vinh with ‘sufficient repetitive attacks 
to insure proper interdiction of the LOCs. SAM sites were 
explicitiy excluded as targets. A new feature was added in 
RT 18 when CINCPAC, at his request, was authorized to conduct 
armed reconnaissance; small and precise attacks during daytime 
against prebriefed military targets not in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff target list; and, Bie reeEeee armed route reconnaissance 
with residual ordnance .* 


US air strikes moved north of 21° N on 15 June in RT 19 
when a military complex and an ammo depot above that line 
were taken under attack. RT 19, RT 20, and RT 21 listed a 
total of 24 fixed targets, including seven to be restruck. 
Among these latter were the airfields at Dong Hoi and Vinh 
which were being reconstructed by the enemy. The number of 
weekly sorties was raised in RT 21 from 200 per week to 250 per 
week with the weight of effort and timing to be at the discre- 
tion of CINCPAC. In all of these periods CINCPAC's request 
for additional armed reconnaissance sorties were granted when 
it appeared necessary to higher authority. 3o 


Each of these programs authorized a slightly larger armed 
reconnaissance area until, in RT 21, the area was extended to 
the Laotian border in the northwest. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had on several occasions proposed the use of naval forces 
to harass the Ile du Tigre within the framework of the ROLLING 
THUNDER program. They again proposed this action in their 
planning message for RT 21 but it was turned down since some 
higher authorities considered it would represent an escalation 
of the war.¢ 


Although its participation was an important element of 
ROLLING THUNDER, in view of the need for the program to be a 
combined effort, the VNAF was hard pressed to mount the few 
strikes assigned to it in southern NVN. Increasing need for 

ts services in RVN in response to growing VC activity severely 
reduced VNAF resources available for ROLLING THUNDER. By 
June CINCPAC believed some measure was necessary tosassure 
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continued VNAF participation in air actions against the north, 
and by arrangement with COMUSMACV and the RVNAF high command 

it was agreed that the VNAF would provide a modest three strike/ 
reconnaissance missions (24 sorties) for each of the ROLLING 
THUNDER periods.25 


On 11 June, in connection with important recommendations 
for deployment of forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff warned the 
Secretary of Defense that there were significant indications 
that the Communists might be on the verge of moving the war 
in Southeast Asia to a new level of intensity. The Soviet 
deployment of more jet fighters, some light bombers, and SA-es 
to NVN showed a Communist decision to "add a new dimension to 
the situation in Southeast Asia." They proposed therefore, 
among other actions, that the air war against NVN be intensified 
to include increased armed reconnaissance sorties against the 
LOCs and strikes against militarily important targets. This 
was necessary, said the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to reduce NVN 
capabilities to support the insurgencies in Laos and RVN, to 
punish NVN still further, and to establish mope clearly the US 
intent to prevent a Communist seizure of RVN. © 


Fairly typical of the evolutionary development of a 
ROLLING THUNDER Program was RT 20. In their original draft 
planning message the Joint Staff included 11 fixed targets 
to be struck by the US planes and three targets to be struck 
by the VNAF. Of these 14 targets, one had been recommended 
by CINCPAC and the Secretary of Defense jointiy, three by the 
Chairmen, Joint Chiefs.of Staff, two by CINCPAC, one by CINCPAC 
and J-3 jointly, and the remaining seven by J-3. Of those 
recommended by J-3 only two had not been previously approved oy 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. At a meeting on 18 June the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agreed to recommend approval of the two new 
targets. 


In the ensuing consultaticn between the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff,and the Secretary of Defense, five US fixed 
targets and one RVNAF fixed target were removed from the draft 
proposal, leaving five US targets and two VNAF targets. nile 
it is not clear at whose initiative these were excised it is 
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pp. 337-338. 
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probable that the Secretary of Defense was responsible. At 
this point a draft planning message containing the targets 

and instructions approved by the Secretary of Defense for 

RT 20 was sent to CINCPAC to alert him. By this time the 

draft planning message had been shown to the State Department 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA).27 Upon seeing the 
list of fixed targets proposed by the Secretary of Defense, 

the State Department objected to hitting a thermal power plant 
and a POL installation at Nam’ Dinh. These were listed as one 
target because of their proximity. State Department authorities 
felt that they were "too close" to Haiphong, to SAM Site #1; 
and to Phuc Yen airfield. (The targets were actually 27 miles 
from the SAM site and 51 miles from the airfield.) They also 
believed that the installations were too close to civilian 
population areas, thus leading to the possibility of "high" 


casualties. 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), Mr. McNaughton, 
explained to the Secretary of Defense on 22 June that these 
targets were indeed the closest to-Hanoi and Haiphong of any 
that had been recommended. With respect to the second State 
Department objection, the estimate of civilian casualties based 
on a relevant adjacent area population of 1,300 and assuming 
daylight alert conditions, had been placed at 30 casualties. 

Mr. McNaughton recommended that Mr. McNamara press for these 
targets, which represent 4 percent of NVN's thermal power 
capacity and 6.5 percent of its POL storage capacity. "If 

you must come up with an alternate target as a replacement." 

he said, "I suggest that you recommend Target 43, which was one 
of those recommended by the Chiefs for ROLLING THUNDER. " 

Target 43 was an ammunition depot at Qui Hau. In the end, as 

a compromise solution, Secretary of State Rusk agreed to 

Target 43, and it replaced the Nam Dinh target on the list of 


approved fixed targets. 


The final execute message for ROLLING THUNDER 20, sent on 
2h June, contained five fixed US targets and two VNAF targets. 
Subsequently two airfields, Vinh and Dong Hoi, were added to 


— p7. (GEGP 3) Msg, JCS 0438 to CINCPAC 21 Jun 65; (#9) 
Briefing for JCS, 18 Jun, J-3, ROLLING THUNDER Twenty; (26) 


Memo, J-3 for CJCS, 17 Jun 65; (œ) Note to Control Div, 
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RT 20° as reconnaissance revealed that these fields, previously, 
struck, had been restored to operational status by the enemy. 


General Wheeler, on 28 June, informed Admiral Sharp that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were “considering urgently expanded 
military actions" both in RVN and NVN, with the objective of 
proving to the VC and to the NVN that they could not win in 
South Vietnam. "In North Vietnam," he said, "our objective is 
further to curtail by air stydkes their capability and will to 
continue support to the VC." 


An ad hoc study group appointed by the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, following a conversation with the Secretary 
of Defense on 2 July, reported on 14 July that ROLLING THUNDER 
results through June showed, that the program had not achieved 
the purpose intended. .Although 10,000 sorties had been flown 
and 122 targets in NVN (the original JCS 94 targets had increased 
to 240) had been damaged or destroyed, the economic effects on 
NVN had been minor. "From a military standpoint," the report 
maintained, "the flow of material and manpower from NVN in 
support of VC/DRV operations in the south is still considerable. 
Direct attacks against military installations, while doubtless 
creating a disruptive effect on troops and upon their training, 
have not discernibly weakened the fiber of the DRV military 
structure. In short, the DRV still seems_ready and abie to 
endure air strikes at the current level." 


Secretary of State Rusk, during an interview on 11 July; 
asserted that the United States had never "suspected" that air 
strikes against North Vietnam would be a "decisive element" 
but tnat the NVN nad discovered that it was not going to be 
permitted to send tens of thousands of people into the RVN to 
attack it and still be permitted to live in safety and comfort 
"there in the North." There was to be no sanctuary for those 
committing aggression against the RVN anā he warned that this 
was a fact that "others wno may be supporting Hanoi must take 
fully into account. 


25. (98) Memo, ASD(ISA) to SecDef, TE THUNDER XX," 
22 Jun 65, w/pencilled notation, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) sec 3, 
ROLLING THUNDER 20. 

29. (BB) Msg, JCS 2400-65 to CINCPAC, 28 Jun 65, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Jun 65, 

30. (%8) CM-745-65 to SecDef, 14 Jul 65, OCICS File, 091 
Vietnam Jul 65. 

31. Interv, Secretary Rusk, 11 Jul 65, Dept of State Bulletin, 
2 aug 65. 


TOP"SHORET ... 
> eee ee ON 


During the Summer of 1965 the nature of the strike program 
against fixed targets did not, in spite of the urgings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the findings of the ad hoc group, 
change materially. ROLLING THUNDER programs between July and 
September authorized strikes on 59 fixed targets (27 of them 
restrikes) which included 26 barracks, 11 ammunition depots, 
two port facilities, seven bridges, two explosive plants, two 
thermal power plants, six supply depots, one hydroelectric 
power plant, one lock and one POL installation.3© Beginning 
with ROLLING THUNDER 22/23 on 9 July two packages were combined, 
designed to cover a two week period with the weight of effort 
to be approximately equal for each week. It was felt that 
this procedure, which he had suggested, would give CINCPAC more 
flexibility in his planning and conduct of the operations.33 


In this package the Joint Staff proposed strikes against 
bridges on the main rail line leading from China into NVN, one 
of the bridges only 17 miles from the China border. They also 
proposed moving the armed reconnaissance area north and north- 
westward to within 11.5 miles of the, Chinese border in order to 
include the area of this rail line ,34 


Even though the President's statement of early April seemed 
to support attacks against rail lines from China, higher 
authority disallowed the attacks on the bridges and did not 
move the armed reconnaissance area as far to the north as the 
Joint Staff had recommended. 229 N was made the northern limit 
of the area. Restrikes by armed reconnaissance planes were 
authorized against previously struck airfields and JCS numbered 
LOC targets if necessary to keep them out of commission. 


During the twelve week period of RT 22/23 through 32/33 
the tempo of the armed reconnaissance program, in contrast to 
the fixed target strikes, increased substantially. In RT 26/27 
the limit on armed reconnaissance sorties was raised from 500 to 
600 for the two week period, to 1,000 for ROLLING THUNDER 28/29, 


32, eN ORN GP 1) JASON Summer Study, p.88, OCJCS File 


091 Vietnam Aug 66. x 
33. (#®) Note to Control Div "ROLLING THUNDER," 2 Jul 65, 


JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) sec 3, ROLLING THUNDER 22/23. 
34. (W Briefing for the JCS on ROLLING THUNDER 22/23, 
2 Jul 65; (TS) Memo for the CJCS,J-3, 1 Jul 65; same file. 
35. (PE-GP 3) JCS 5226 to CINCPAC, 6 Jul 65. ., 
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Chapter 40 


ACTION ON THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


Notwithstanding the failure of the "peace offensive" of 
January-February 1966, the United States never relaxed its 
efforts to negotiate a settlement of the Vietnamese war. At 
posts throughout the world, US diplomats were constantly 
alert to detect the slightest sign that the other side was 
prepared to talk seriously about peace. They examined every 
lead in the expectation that increasing US military suc- 
cesses achieved during 1966 and corresponding dwindling 
enemy hopes for a straight-out military victory would eventu- 
ally lead to fruitful negotiations.1l 


In mid-November 1966, one of these listening posts 
flashed a signal that the enemy might be shifting his posi- 
tion in favor of negotiations, touching off a.concerted effort 
by the United States, lasting until the end of February 1967, 
to get peace talks started.: During this period US diplomats 
were in direct contact with North Vietnamese in Moscow, and 
attempted to achieve another such contact in Warsaw. They 
also sought to enlist the support of Soviet Premier Kosygin, 
Prime Minister Wilson of Great Britain, and UN Secretary 
General U Thant. Eventually, ail their efforts ended in 
failure. They were followed by another lull in significant 
diplomatic activity, which ended finally in April of 1968 
when the North Vietnamese Government responded to President 
Johnson's curtailment of the bombing by announcing willing- 
ness to enter into preliminary talks. : . 


Operation MARIGOLD Eo 


Action in the new diplomatic offensive began in Saigon 
in mid-November 1966 when the Polish Representative on the 


1. (TS) Memo, W.W. Rostow to Vance, Helms and Bundy, 
22 May 67, JMF 911/300 (19 May 67). (S) Rpt, Taylor to 
Pres, 30 Jan 67, Encl to JCS 2472/6, JMF 911/080 (30 Jan 67). 
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International Control Commission, Mr. Janus Lewandowski, 
offered to present the US position-.to the North Vietnamese 
Government--which, he claimed, was prepared to negotiate a 
Gefinitive political settlement of the Vietnam war.‘ — 
Lewandowski had first suggested to Lodge that Hanoi was pre- 
pared to negotiate in June, but nothing further developed 
during the summer. In September, Lewandowski, in consul- 
tation with Italian Ambassador d'Orlandi and with occasional 
conversations with Lodge, attempted to formulate a statement 
of the US position that might be put to the North Vietnamese 
Government. But this was still largely an academic exercise | 
until Lewandowski announced in November that he was about to 
go to Hanoi where he would be willing to state the US 
position to the North Vietnamese and to see whether negoti- 
ations could be arranged.@ 


Acting on instructions, Lodge spelled out for Lewandowski 
the US position in several mid-November meetings. Primarily, 
the US Government was interested in the reaction of Hanoi to 
a. formula designed to overcome North Vietnamese objections to 
granting military concessions in return for a halt to the 
bombing of North Vietnam. The formula consisted of two phases: 
first,a halt to the bombing without a specific simultaneous 
compensating deescalation, but on the clear understanding that 
both sides would later take reciprocal but unspecified 
. deescalatory steps; second, the actual implementation of these 
reciprocal steps. Hanoi's actions in the second phase would 
appear to be in response to actions taken by the United States 
subsequent to the bombing halt rather than as a response to 
the bombing halt itself. If, as a part of the second phase, 
Hanoi agreed to withdraw its troops fram South Vietnam, the 
United States would not insist that the North Vietnamese 
acknowledge that they had been there in the first place. 


= Other points Lewandowski was asked to make included the 
following: 1) the United States was serious in expressing 
in the Manila -Conference communique a willingness to remove 
its troops from South Vietnam and dismantle its military 
bases there; 2) the United States was prepared to accept a 
genuinely neutral and nonaligned South Vietnam; 3) the United 
States was prepared to abide by the results of genuinely free 
elections in South Vietnam; 4) the United States would accept 
a reunification of Vietnam freely negotiated by the two 
Vietnamese states once the restoration of peace and order had 


: >. Unless cited otherwise, this account of MARIGOLD is 
based on a Dept of State Summary in (S) Msg, State 112886 to 
Rome, 9 Jan 67. | | 
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rae 
placed South Vietnam in a position to meet with North Vietnam 
on an equal footing; and finally, 5) the United States 
believed that the Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962 were an 
adequate basis for peace in Southeast Asia, but that truly 
effective neutral machinery for supervision and control would 
be required.3 | 


Lewandowski, upon his return from Hanoi, informed Lodge 
that if the views of the United States were as he had 
explained them to North Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong, it 
would be advisable to confirm them directly by conversation 
with the North Vietnamese Ambassador in Warsaw. Lewandowski 
alleged that his presentation of US views in Hanoi were 
identical to those in a 10-point paper he had prepared on the 
basis of information given him by Lodge. Lewandowski's ten 
points were as follows: 


l. The United States was interested in a peaceful solu- 
tion through negotiations. 


2. Negotiations should not be interpreted as a way to 
negotiated surrender by those opposing the United States in 
Vietnam. A political negotiation would be aimed at finding 
an acceptable solution to all. problems, having in mind that 
the present status quo in South Vietnam must be changed in 
order to take into account the interests of the parties 
presently opposing the policy of the United States in South 
Vietnam. 


| 3. The United States was not interested in a Long-term 
military presence in South Vietnam. The Manila statement on 
withdrawal should be considered in all seriousness. 


4, The United States was ready, should other parties 
Show a constructive interest in a negotiated settlement, to 
work out and discuss with them prgposals of such a settle- 
ment covering all important problems involved from a cease- 
fire to a final solution and withdrawal of US troops. 


5. The United States, within a general solution, would 
not oppose formation of a South Vietnamese government based 


3. (TS) Msgs, State 83786 to Saigon, 13 Nov 66; Stat 
84238 to Saigon, 14 Nov 66. apre? , | j 
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on the true will of the Vietnamese people, with participation 
by all through free democratic elections. The United States 
was prepared to accept necessary control machinery to assure 
that elections were free and democratic. j 


6. The United States believed unification of Vietnam 
must be decided by the Vietnamese themselves, for which 
restoration of peace and formation of proper representative 
organs of the people in South Vietnam was a necessary 
condition. 


7. The United States was ready to accept and respect a 
true and complete neutrality of South Vietnam. 


8. The United States was "prepared to stop the bombing 
of the territory of North Vietnam if this will facilitate 
such a peaceful solution. In doing so, the United States are 
ready to avoid any appearance that North Vietnam is forced to 
negotiate by bombings or that North Vietnam have negotiated 
in exchange for cessation of bombing. Stopping of bombing 
would not involve recognition or confirmation by North Vietnam 
that its armed forces are or were infiltrating into South 
Vietnam. | : 


9. The United States, while not excluding unification of 
Vietnam, would not agree to unification under military pres- 
sure. 7 ; 


10. While the United States was seeking a peaceful solution, 
it would be unrealistic to expect it to accept North Vietnam's 
four points. aS ae 


Asked by Lewandowski whether this paper correctly stated 
the US position, Lodge replied that on a matter of such import- 
‘ance he would have to refer to his government for a definitive 
reply, but much of the paper appeared to be in keeping with the 
spirit of US policy. In reporting this conversation to Rusk, 
Lodge expressed the view that two of the ten points required 
clarification. "Personally}' he said to Rusk, "I would like to 
have a closer definition of the language of .. . paragraph 2 
stating that ‘the present status quo in [South] Vietnam must 
be changed in order to take into account the interested parties 
opposing the policy of the United States in South Vietnam. ' 

. . . Another point which might need some clarification would 
be the first sentence in paragraph 8, which stated: 'The 
United States are prepared to stop the bombing of the 
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territory of NoT on VEecnem SS this will facilitate a peace- 
ful solution. !"4 — 


Lodge's exposition of the points requiring clarification 
by no means expressed the wide divergence that actually 
existed between the US policy on bombing that the US Govern- 
ment had asked Lewandowski to-express to the-North Vietnamese 
and the statement on the subject Lewandowski claimed to have 
made. Conspicuously missing from his eighth point was any 
description of the US two-phase formula he had been asked to 
present. To the contrary, by implication, the statement he 
claimed to have delivered seemed to convey the message that 
the United States would stop bombing merely to obtain negoti- 
ations and without compensating military deescalation--a 
position the US. Government had consistently refused to take. 


On receiving Lodge's report of Lewandowski's mission, 
the US. Government concluded that Lewandowski's 10 points, 
while generally consistent with the US position, failed to 
Spell out precisely the two-phase plan for ending the bombing. 
Accordingly, Lodge, on instructions, informed Lewandowski on 
3 December that the US Ambassador in Warsaw would meet the 
North Vietnamese Ambassador on 6 December to confirm that the 


© Lewandowski summary broadly reflected the position of the 
United States, but. that several points were subject to 


important differences of interpretation. The points at issue 
were not specified, however, so the North Vietnamese may not 


have known at this date that the United States still insisted 


upon a military deescalation in return for stopping the 
bombing of North Vietnam. | | | 


On 5 December, Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki re- 
ceived the US Ambassađor John Gronouski in Warsaw and com- 
plained that it was improper for the United States to insist 
upon interpretation of the 10 points. The Pole complained 
further of US bombing attacks in the vicinity of Hanoi on 2 
and 4 December, alleging that the attacks were a deliberate 
escalation in contrast to the earlier deescalation the North 
Vietnamese had asserted they had detected and favorably noted 
during Lewandowski's visit to Hanoi.5 ny 3 


F. E Msg, Saigon 12247 to State, 1 Dec 66. 
5. (TS) Msg, State 102960 to Saigon, 14 Dec 66. 
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The bombing operation in progress as of early December | 
was ROLLING THUNDER 52, which when -approved on 11 November ae 
had authorized air attacks on 12 targets within ten miles of 
Hanoi and Haiphong. Adverse weather conditions, however, | | 
which had prevented attacks in the Hanoi-Haiphong area since 
October, continued to interfere with scheduled strikes in a 
the area until 22 November, when 17 aircraft struck a .SAM “| 
support facility within 6 miles of the center of Haiphong. | 
The next raid, on 2 December, was one of the ones to which a 
Rapacki objected and in which the Van Dien Vehicle Depot, | 
located 4.5 miles from the center of Hanoi, was hit by 27 > 
aircraft. Two days later 18 aircraft attacked the Yen Vien 
Railroad Yard 5 miles from the center of Hanoi.° ‘Thus, ipo: . 
adverse flying conditions had in fact created the operational , | 
pattern that Rapacki claimed the North Vietnamese had noticed 
and attributed to political motivation. 


The bombing pattern was, however, affected to-some. degree . | 
by political factors. While the strikes on the targets 

actually attacked were determined solely by operational Aa l 
factors, authorization for attacks on other targets on the L 
original ROLLING THUNDER 52 had been temporarily withdrawn M: 
on 11 November so as not to "rock the boat" during British |. | ] 


Foreign Secretary Brown's visit to Moscow. This suspension 
was still in effect on 5 December when Rapacki made his 
objection to the bombing attacks of 2.and 4 December. 


Following Rapacki's objections, President Johnson con- 
tinued to withhold authority to attack the withdrawn targets. 
On 9 December, following a discussion of the matter with Vice 
President Humphrey,” Secretary McNamara,. Deputy Secretary 
Vance, Under Secretary Katzenbach and General Wheeler, the 
President rejected CINCPAC requests of 3 and 8 December that 
the withheld targets be struck. His.decision, according to 
General Wheeler, was "heavily influenced by the sensitive 
activities now in train." The President did not, however, 
curtail the bombing of North Vietnam further at this time./ 


re cad Pe en A Lie sean MS nel cated tha eae hee al it e ae n 
. . r eons 


O. See Ch. 30 for an account of RT 52. - Air attack data. 
is derived from (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMS 265-66, 12 Nov 66 - 
Ts (TS-GP 3) Msgs, CINCPAC to JCS, 030650Z Dec 66, 

JCS IN 64742, and 080940Z Dec 66, JCS IN 73338. (S) 
CM-1994-66 to CNO, CSA, CSAF, CMC, 10 Dec 66, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Dec 66. 
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Bad weather, however, prevented any air attacks on North 
Vietnam during the period 5-12 December. During this period, 
Ambassador Gronouski was unable to arrange a meeting with the 
North Vietnamese Ambassador in Warsaw. In his meetings with 
Rapacki on 6, 7 and 9 December, the Polish Foreign Minister 
continued to haggle over the interpretation question and to 
contend that the US bombing attacks had raised a new issue 
which was Boe involved in the original arrangements for talks 
in Warsaw. 


This was where matters stood on 13 December when clearing 
weather permitted a resumption of air operations over Hanoi. 
Again, 20 aircraft hit Yen Vien Railroad Yard and 9 planes 
attacked the Van Dien Vehicle Depot. The same day, Rapacki 
called in Gronouski and told him that the North Vietnamese 
were now unwilling to hold talks in Warsaw and they would 
have to be postponed. In the light of this development the 
Department. of State, on 14 December, sent new instructions to 
Gronouski, explaining that the United States Sincerely wanted 
Substantive talks and intended to keep the door open as long 
as possible, and directing him to tell the Polish Government ae 
that Washington was now willing to negotiate just.on the US | state 
proposal for a two-phase deescalation either. directly with aa 
North Vietnam or through the Poles.9 


The same day US planes struck again in the Hanoi area 


| in even greater strength than previously. A total of 84 air- 


craft hit the same two targets that had been struck on the 
13th. On 15 December, Rapacki informed Gronouski that the 
North Vietnamese wished to terminate all conversations on the 
possibility of direct talks. , | | 


At a further meeting with Rapacki on 19 December, 
Gronouski reviewed the whole history of discussions to that 
point and stressed that, while the opening of talks must be 
without preconditions as to the conduct of military oper- 
ations, this topic-could be a first order of business, but 
the discussion proved fruitless. At this juncture President 
Johnson decided to reverse policy and offer a military con- 
cession in order to get talks started. He directed Gronouski 
to inform Rapacki that the United States was now prepared "to 


State there will. be no bombing within 10 nautical miles of `- 


8. (TS) Msg, State 102960 to Saigon, 14 Dec 66. 


® T 
9. Ibid. 
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the center of Hanoi for an indefinite period if talks with 
North Vietnam can be gotten under way shortly." 


When Rapacki objected to this proposed linkage, Presi- 
Gent Johnson decided to halt the bombing within 10 nautical 
. miles of Hanoi without a prior commitment to negotiate from 
North Vietnam. On 23 December the JCS issued appropriate 
instructions to CINCPAC, and the next day Gronouski informed 
Rapacki of the action that had been taken. However, this 
concession failed to produce the desired results. On 30 
December Rapacki told Gronouski that the North Vietnamese 
had decided not to enter into talks with the US at Warsaw.11 


Operation MARIGOLD thus ended in failure. The question 
remains--indeed it was raised in the press by critics of 
Administration policy--whether different tactics by the | 
United States might have led to direct meetings between US 
and North Vietnamese representatives. The critics claimed 
that the bombing attacks in December, coming at a critical 
juncture, gave evidence of bad faith on the part of the 
United States, with the result that the North Vietnamese 
withdrew their offer to talk. Another and equally valid 
speculation is that Hanoi only agreed to talk in the first 
place on the basis of a false and misleading presentation 
by Lewandowski that the United States was prepared to stop 
the bombing without military conditions. Once the North 
Vietnamese leaders discovered that the United States still- 
demanded compensating military deescalation in return for. 
a bombing halt, they employed the early December bombings 
as an excuse to reject direct negotiations. 


Appeal to U Thant 


— 
On 19 December, when it was becoming apparent that the 
Polish Government would be unable to arrange direct secret 


negotiations between US and North Vietnamese representatives, 
the US Government turned to another channel in its continuing 


effort to end the Vietnamese war by negotiation. Ambassador 
to the UN Arthur Goldberg, on that date, wrote a letter to 
the Secretary General of the UN, U Thant, asking him to take 


(TS) Msg, State 106358 to Warsaw, 21 Dec 66. 
11..(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 2135 to CINCPAC, .232114Z Dec 66, 
JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) sec 13. 
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whatever steps he considered necessary "to bring about the 
necessary discussions which could lead to ... a ceasefire," 
The Ambassador also reaffirmed the explicit statement in the 
US Government's Fourteen Points that "a cessation of 
hostilities could be the first order of business at a con- 
ference or could be the subject of preliminary discussions."1l2 


U Thant replied on 30 December by stressing that "a 
powerful nation like the United States should take the initi- 
ative in the quest for peace and show an enlightened and 
humanitarian spirit" by accepting the Secretary General's 
oft-repeated three-point program. The three points, of which 
the first was the most essential, were to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam, to scale down the fighting in South Vietnam by 
all sides, and to be willing to enter into negotiations with 
those actually fighting. As an additional manifestation of 
the "humanitarian spirit," U Thant proposed that the United 
States accompany the cessation of bomting by joining with the 
other parties in an extended holiday truce. The following 
day Goldberg replied that his Government reaffirmed its offer 
to “order a. prior end to all bombing of. North Vietnam the 
Moment there is an assurance, private or otherwise, that 
there would be a reciprocal response toward peace from North 


Vietnam." He asked the Secretary General to "use every means 


at . . . [his] . . . disposal to determine what tangible 
response there would be from North Vietnam in the wake of 
such a prior step toward peace" on the part of the United 
States. Goldberg pointed out, however, that an end to all 
hostilities could not be attained by "either appeals for 


or the exercise of restraint by only one side ...." The 


Secretary General's proposal for an extended ceasefire was 
therefore welcomed by the US Government, which regretted 
that the other parties had so far shown no interest in it.13. 


Even before writing his letter of 30 December to 
Goldberg, U Thant had begun intensive secret diplomacy with 
Hanoi. By 3 Jan » he was reported by the New York Times. 
to be hopeful of a. "positive response from North Vietnam 


once the United States unconditionally ended the bombing "1# 


12. The text of Goldberg's letter is in Dept of State ` 
Bulletin, LVI (9 Jan 67), pp. 63-64. See Ch. 29 for a 
a discussion of the Fourteen Points. 


13. Dept of State Bulletin, LVI (23 Jan 67), pp. 137-139. 
1}. NY Times, 4 Jan 67, I. ? 
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This finding obviously did not meet the oft-repeated condition 
of the United States that cessation of bombing be accompanied 
by some reciprocal military deescalation by the North Vietna- 
mese. In the end U Thant proved unable to extract any satis- 
factory answer from Hanoi. The United States, meanwhile, 
initiated diplomatic action through other channels. 


Operation SUNFLOWER 


In spite of the collapse of MARIGOLD, the US Government 
remained determined to enter into secret negotiations with 
North Vietnam. To this end, it sought to establish a direct 
channel of communication with Hanoi through diplomatic 
missions of the two countries in Moscow. This new effort 
began on 10 January with the passing of a message by John 
Guthrie, Deputy Chief of the US Mission, to Le Chang, the 
North Vietnamese Chargé: "The United States Government," the 
message read, "places the highest priority in finding a 
mutually agreeable, completely secure arrangement for exchang- 
ing communications with the government of the DRV about the 
possibilities of achieving a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnamese dispute.."15 


A subsequent message, passed through the same channel on 
20 January, elaborated the US view of the matters that might 
be discussed. These included, in addition to any subject 
proposed by Hanoi, the following: arrangements for reduction 
or cessation of hostilities; essential elements of the. Geneva me 
Accords of 1954 and 1962, including the withdrawal from South 2d 
Vietnam of forces -coming from the outside; arrangements for a 
free determination by North and South Vietnam on the issue of | 
reunification; recognition of the independence and territorial 
integrity of North and South Vietnam or of a reunified | 
‘Vietnam; the international posture of South Vietnam, including : 
its relationships with other nations; appropriate provisions | I 
relating to the internal political structure of South Vietnan, a 
including freedom from reprisals and free political partici- | 
pation; and appropriate means for insuring the integrity of 
all the provisions agreed to.1l | | | ! 


1 TS) Msgs, State 11296 to Moscow, 5 Jan 67, and acl 
ee 2966 to State, 10 Jan 67. A 

16. (TS) Msgs, State 120335 to Moscow, 17 Jan 67, and 
Moscow 3126 to State, 20 Jan 67. 
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On 27 January Le Chang delivered Hanoi's reply to the US 
message of the lOth in the form of an aide memoire. After 
initial comments concerning the "absurd and arrogant" US. 
conditions for peace talks and charges that United States was 
escalating the war and the bombing, the reply reiterated the 
hard Hanoi line: "unconditional cessation of bombing and all 
other acts of war against the DRV being materialized, the DRV 
could. then exchange views with the United States concerning 
the place or date for contact between the two parties ... ." 
The North Vietnamese contended that in the event such negoti- 
ations did take place, "the most current solution to the 
Vietnam problem" would be the four-point program of North 
ytecnam and the five-point programs of the National Liberation 
Front. 


The next day, the North Vietnamese Government, without 
referring to the diplomatic exchanges with the United States, 
made public its position in an interview given by Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh to the left-wing Australian jornalist 
Wilfred Burchett. The Hanol regime placed particular emphasis 
on the text of the interview. Not only was it prominently 
published on the front page of all Hanoi newspapers, but it was 
also widely distributed to neutral governments with the request 
that 1e portani character be conveyed to US diplomatic 
representatives.l ' = | 


On 2 February, Guthrie handed Le Chang an interim reply 
to this roundabout communication from Hanoi. In its reply, 
the US Government agreed to discuss the four points or any _ 
other matter in secret talks.: Turning to the question.-of o 
attacks on North Vietnam, the US Government in its reply point- 
ed out that bombing within 10 nautical miles of the center of 
Hanoi had already been stopped, and renewed the offer to. 
deescalate further under the two-phase plan originally pro- 
posed the preceding November through the Poles. The forth- 
coming Tet truce, scheduled for. the. period 8-12 February 

. Might be a good time to begin discussions on such an 
approach.19 


Before any reply to the message of 2 February. had been 
received, action on the diplomatic front shifted to London, | 


TS E Msg, Moscow 3218 to State, 27 Jan 67. : 
| 15. (S-GP 3) Msg, State 133736 to Paris, Wellington, 
Ottawa, ee Rome, Bern, 8 Feb 67. NY Times, 29 Jan 67, 6. 
19. (TS) Msgs, State 128486 to Moscow, an 67, and 


Moscow 3321 to State, 2 Feb 67. 
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where Soviet Premier Kosygin arrived on 6 February for policy 
talks with the British Government.’ In the hope that the 
British might be able to persuade Kosygin to bring pressure 

to bear on North Vietnam to negotiate, the US Government 
briefed the British thoroughly on the current negotiations. 

At two sessions on 6 February, the British presented the US 
two-phase deescalation plan and the list of subjects for 
Secret discusSion given to the North Vietnamese on 20 January. 
Kosygin made no response to this presentation but quoted the 
Burchett interview as evidence that the North Vietnamese were 
prepared to negotiate. However, when pressed by the British 
to urge the North Vietnamese to issue an unequivocal statement 
that they would negotiate if the bombing stopped, Kosygin 
refused. He was willing only to join Prime Minister Wilson in 
an endorsement of the statement given by the North Vietnamese 
in the Burchett interview. This Wilson refused to do.20 


At this point, the US Government dispatched its definitive 
reply to the North Vietnamese statement given in the aide 
memoire of 27 January and the Burchett interview of the follow- 
ing day. This reply took the form of a letter from President- 
Johnson to Ho Chi Minh, delivered to North Vietnamese diplo- 
mats in Moscow on 8 February so as to coincide with the Wilson- 
Kosygin talks still in progress in London. In his letter, 
Johnson offered a new deescalation package. "I am prepared", 
he wrote, "to order a cessation of bombing against your 
country and the stopping of further augmentation of United 
States forces in South Vietnam as soon as I am assured that 
infiltration into South Vietnam by land and by sea has been 
Stopped." The day before sending this letter, Johnson had | 
informed Wilson of its contents, stressing the point that the 
United States could not “accept . . . the exchange of guaran- 
tee of safe haven for North Vietnam merely for discussions 
which thus far have no form or content, during which they 
{the North Vietnamese] could continue “to expand their military 
operations to the limit."el 


Subsequent discussions in London did not result in any 
offer of. positive action by Kosygin. On the evening of the 
llth, with the Soviet Premier's visit drawing to a.close, 
President Johnson sent another personal message to Prime 
Minister Wilson stating the willingness of the United States 


. 


| . SES, London 6315 and 6316 to. State, 6 Feb 67. 
21. (TS) Msgs, State 132481 to London, 7 Feb 67, and 

Moscow 3412 to State, 8 Feb 67. The text of the Johnson ltr 

to Ho Chi Minh is in NY Times, 22 Mar 67, 10. ) 
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"to go the last mile" in the search for peace. He asked 
to make an additional effort to secure iia cil S services ny 


giving him the following message: 


If you can get a North Vietnamese assurance-- 
communicated either direct to the United 
States or through you--before 10:00 A.M. 
British time tomorrow that all movement of 
troops and supplies into South Vietnam will 
stop at that time, I will get an assurance | 
from the US that they will not resume bombing 
North Vietnam at that time. Of course the US 
buildup would then stop in a matter of days. 


The deadline passed with no word from Hanoi. Shortly 
afterward Kosygin boarded a plane for Moscow, and orders _ 
were issued to resume operations against North Vietnam. 


Two days later Ho Chi Minh sent his reply directly to 
President Johnson. In a letter dated 15 February the North 
Vietnamese leader harshly accused the United States of 
employing "the most. inhuman weapons" and the "most barbarous 
methods of warfare” against his people, blamed the United . 
States for the "extremely serious situation in Vietnam," and 
rejected any form of negotiation until the United States: : 
stopped “unconditionally its bombing raids and all other acts 
of war” against North Vietnam.@ 


The JCS Role 


The US attempts to achieve negotiations in the MARIGOLD 
and SUNFLOWER efforts were obviously of concern to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff because of their effects not only on the 
immediate tactical situation but also on long-term strategic 
interests of the United States. uring the period of these 
two diplomatic operations, the JCS were not asked for some. 


22. (TS) Msg, State 135748 to London, 12. Feb 67. The 
Tet standdown had originally been scheduled to end on 12 
February, but at the request of the British, it. had been k 
extended until. Kosygin departed from the United Kingdom. See 
ch for an account of operations against North Vietnam at 
this period. 

23. (TS) Msg, Moscow 3503, 15 Feb 67. The text of Ho's 
Letter is in NY Times, 22 Mar 67, 10. | 
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yiews on any aspect of the negotiations .?24 -Their position on 
some aspects of the question was available to Secretaries 
McNamara and Rusk, however, as the result of views presented 
in May 1965. At that time, the JCS had stated the minimum 
conditions for halting the bombing of North Vietnam to be: 
cessation of infiltration into and withdrawal from South 
Vietnam and Laos of North Vietnamese. .and Viet Cong forces; 
agreement between North and South Vietnam to settle future 
differences peacefully; and an immediate exchange of | 
prisoners. 


Acting on their own initiative, early in 1967 the JCS 
presented Secretary McNamara with a new formulation of views 
on negotiation, along with a request that they be given the 
opportunity to comment on any future formulation of US policy 
on the subject. He, in turn, passed the views to Secretary 
Rusk. But this new statement of views, although initiated 
on 1 February, was not complete until the 27th, by which time 
Ho Chi Minh had slammed the door on a ERR on terms 
acceptable to the United States. 


The JCS views, developed as answers to aaestions asked 
by General Maxwell Taylor in his report to President Johnson 
on a. trip to South Vietnam, consisted of the following. The - 
minimum price for cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam 
should be verified cessation of all North Vietnamese infil- 
tration into South Vietnam and Laos. Because a cessation of 
the bombing was one of our most important negotiating assets, 
additional concessions Should be sought. Additional con- 
cessions to be “sought now were: cessation of. North Vietnamese 
military operations’ in South Vietnam including support and 
direction of the Viet Cong; verified beginning of withdrawal 
of North Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam, the demili- 
tarized zone, and the Laotian panhandle; and significant 
reduction of North Vietnamese/Viet Cong acts of terrorism in 
South Vietnam. Further concessions, not immediately needed, 


but ultimately necessary to restore peace in Vietnam, included: 


withdrawal of all North Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam, 
the demilitarized zone, and areas in Laos not occupied. by. 


24., Sources available to the author do not reveal 
whether the JCS as a group, or the CJCS separately, ever dis- 
cussed these matters with the Secretary of Defense, the 
President or other high-level officials. 

25. See Ch. 28 for a complete discussion of these views. 
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communists prior to the signing of the Geneva accords of 1962; 
cessation of all acts of terrorism in South Vietnam; and an 
agreement to exchange prisoners. Verification of the measures 
Should be by unilateral inspection and policing by the 
belligerents themselves rather than by the demonstrably 
inadequate method of. international supervision and inspection. 
If, however, the United States should accept control by an 
international commission, it should be an entirely new body, 
free of the serious deficiencies of the present commission, 
and should be in place and functioning effectively before any 
US forces were withdrawn. To avoid a stalemate at the con- 
ference table, a fixed agenda should be established. Communist 
stalling or intransigence on agenda items should call for 
resumption of bombing of North Vietnam. Military operations 
elsewhere should be pressed vigorously during negotiations. 20 


Ho Chi Minh's letter of 15 February spelled failure for 
the MARIGOLD-SUNFLOWER diplomatic offensive. After three 
months of intensive diplomatic activity the Vietnam conflict 
was no closer to a resolution than it had been before. In 
spite of the various formulae advanced and the one significant 
bombing restriction put into effect by the United States, the 


‘North Vietnamese position on negotiation remained unchanged. 


The communist leaders in Hanoi were evidently still convinced 
they could win a military victory, in spite of the successes 
Scored by US, South Vietnamese, and Free World military forces 
during 1966. Redoubled efforts on the battlefield were there- 
fore in order, and as fighting resumed at the end of the Tet ` 
stand-down, the US military leaders hoped to win approval for 
intensified operations against the enemy war-making potential 
centered-in the Hanoi-Haiphong area. - 


{TS [CSM-107-67 to SecDef, 27 Feb 67 (derived 
from JCS VERR ; (S-aP 1) Jcs 2472/6-4, 3 Apr 67; | 
JMF 911/080 (30 Jan 67) sec 1. | 
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Chapter 41. 


ROLLING THUNDER GAINS MOMENTUM - FEBRUARY-JUNE 1967 


The Bombing Resumes 


Military operations against North Vietnam resumed on 
13 February 1967, when the Tet standdown came to an end. 
During the months that followed, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
supported by CINCPAC, won approval for successive ROLLING 
THUNDER programs. that had the effect of gradually intensify- 
ing operations against targets in the vital northeast | 
quadrant’ of North Vietnam. 


At the time operations resumed, however, prospects 
for an-.intensified. campaign against the North did not appear 
bright. The restrictive RT 53 was still in effect, an 
operation: which Admiral Sharp had characterized on 2 
February as an effort which fell “considerably short of 
what could have been an initial step in bringing more | 
positive pressure to bear on Hanoi in 1967." He had empha- 
sized the need for a long-range program covering all of 
what he considered to be key target systems.1 This was an. 
approach CINCPAC had long advocated and which he had 


gradually developed and refined. The most recent step in 


this evolution had been submitted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 18 January. This was a proposal for applying 
steady pressure, avoiding peaks and depressions, against 
six key target systems in Route Package (RP) VI as a means 
to destroy the "war making potential" of the enemy. The 
six target systems were: 1) electric power; 2) war sup- 
pore me industry; 3) transportation support facilities; 

) military complexes; 5) petroleum; and 6) Haiphong and 
other ports. Complete destruction of these systems was 
not necessary, according to CINCPAC, but "general dis- 
ruption" would make them ineffective. Some targets would 
require periodic restrike.@ | 2 ee 


——Iv-{S-GP_3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 022246z Feb 67, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 67. 


2. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 182210Z Jan 67, | 
JCS IN 53524. a 7 | 
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CINCPAC's disappointment at the continued bombing | 
limitations had been sharpened by’ the weather. The 
northeast monsoon, a decisive factor in.the effectiveness 
of the bombing program, had not yet ebbed. The rainy 
winter months with their heavy cloud: cover caused many 
delays and cancellations of_strikes. “Nevertheless, the 
bombing programs continued. i 


Within a few days of the resumption of operations 
against the North, however, the prospect for a more effec- 
tive bombing program brightened. On 17 February General 
Wheeler emphasized to the President the importance of 
striking against the electric power net, even to the point 
of destroying the entire system, to bring graduated pressure 
against Hanoi. The Chairman came away from this meeting. 
with the feeling that there was a "new sense of urgency 
in the atmosphere" that could lead to new strike authoriza- 
tions. These, he believed, would initially be limited to 
a slight broadening of the target base but would soon result 
in approval of actions that would bring increased pressure 
to bear on the enemy. 


' RT 54 


The approval of RT 54 on 27 February, just ten days 
after the resumption of the bombing, confirmed General 
Wheeler's optimism and marked the beginning of what developed 
into an intensified campaign against the northeast quadrant. 
The President authorized five new targets plus the RT 53 
targets that had-not been previously struck because of 
poor weather (six of the nine authorized under RT 53 had 
not been struck). At the same time the number of sorties 

per month was raised from 13,200 to 14,500. ‘The new 
targets included four thermal power piants, Hon Gai, That 
Nguyen, Viet Tri, and Bac Giang; and the Thai Nguyen steel 
plant; all within or near the Hanoi/Haiphong complex. Thus, 
targets from two of the six target systems CINCPAC had 
recommended for attack - electric power and war supporting 
industry - were authorized, and the oumper of sorties in- 
creased. These were encouraging changes. 


S) Msg, JCS 1337-67 to CINCPAC, 18 Feb 67, JMF 
9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 54, sec 15. 


4. (TS oE 3) Msg, JCS 6955 to CINCPAC, 230308Z Feb 67. 
(TS) Memo, J-3 to CJCS, ROLLING THUNDER with draft execute 
message, 21 Feb 67, same file. 
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In their recommendations on RT 54 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had also recommended as targets three additional 
thermal power plants located in Hanoi and Haiphong, a 
Hanoi transformer station, and the Haiphong cement plant, 
but these were not approved until later. | 


Attacks against the two target systems, both important 
in NVN industrial production, would not have a great effect 
on the total war effort, however, since the bulk of supplies 
and equipment was imported and could be effectively con- 
trolled only by hitting the ports and transportation systems. 
Nevertheless, the program brought an increase in pressure 
upon North Vietnam. 


When the President approved RT 54 he also approved 
the extension of SEA DRAGON operations to 20° N latitude 
and authorized the selective mining of inland waterways in 
the same area, along with naval gunfire against military 
shore targets. This added over 75 miles of coastline area 
for operations calculated to interdict waterborne logistics 
craft in coordination with ROLLING THUNDER operations. The 
President also authorized artillery fire north of the DMZ. 


CINCPAC and the commanders in the field were greatly 
pleased with the authority contained in RT 54. This 
authorization was closer to CINCPAC's own concept of strik- 
ing against interrelated target systems. He thanked the 
Chairman for his efforts in expanding the program and 
promised that the effect would be "anything but salubrious 


- for Hanoi." 


Unfortunately, the weather again had an adverse affect 
on the bombing program. The month of February produced. 
fewer sorties than any of the previous nine months. The 
low total was due, of course, not only to the weather, but 
to the shortness of the month_and the Tet. standdown. The 
bad weather continued for most of the month of March.© 


5. (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 250312Z Feb 67, OCJCS 
O91 File Vietnam, Feb 67. : | 


7 6. (S-GP 1) CINCPAC, ROLLING THUNDER Digest, Jan-Mar 
67, JMF 912/323 (10 Feb 67) sec IA. | 
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Political considerations continued to inhibit the 
ROLLING THUNDER program. Although the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, had emphasized to CINCPAC that there was 
no sense of urgency or political requirement that the new 
targets be attacked by any deadline, two of them, the Bac 
Giang and Hon Gai thermal power plants, were struck almost 
immediately and for two straight days. These attacks 
occasioned concern at the highest levels of the government 
that closely-spaced repetitive attacks against high-value 
targets might be construed as an escalation of the war. 

The Chairman urged CINCPAC to see that the strikes were 
made only during breaks in the weather or, that failing, 
only after an interval of three to five days. He feared 
that, if the State Department had to face domestic and 
foreign charges of escalation, there might be delay in 
securing authority for attacks against “other high-value 
targets such as the two thermal power plants and the cement 
plant in Haiphong and the Hanoi thermal power plant and 
transformer station.” The granting of that authority, said 
the Chairman, appeared imminent. 


The Chairman counseled CINCPAC and COMUSMACV again 

‘on 6 March to take the necessary steps to avoid jeopardizing 
the possibility of gaining expanded authority. He felt that 
the situation was ripe ang could only be upset by an 
obstacle "created by us. 


Although hampered by the weather, ROLLING THUNDER 
forces within three weeks after the authorization had 
struck every RT 54,target at least once. This perform- 
ance, coupled with increased military resupply activity in 
the Haiphong area, encouraged the Chairman to continue to 
press for new authority. He was successful. On 22 March, 
with Presidential approval, the Joint, Chiefs of Staff added 
“to the RT 54 target list the two Haiphong thermal power 
plants, but with the admonition to minimize civilian 
casualties and to prevent damage to foreign shipping. 
Because of the weather and political considerations, 


| (TS) Msg, JCS 1422-67 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 


22 fer 67; (s) Msg, JCS 1497-67 to CINCPAC, 25 Feb 67; 
JMF ai G Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 54, sec 15. 

) Msg, JCS 1691-67 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACY, 
6 Mar oe same file. | 
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however, the two targets were not struck until 20 April. 
Strikes against ROLLING THUNDER targets r. through 
March and the first three weeks of April. 


RT 55 and the MIG Threat 


On 22 April the President approved RT 55, a program 
designed to initiate an integrated campaign against the 
land, rail, and water lines of communication in the north- 
east. Such a program had been much desired and long sought 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and CINCPAC. The objective of 
the program was ultimately to isolate the Hanoi/Haiphong 
logistics base. The President authorized attacks on ten 
fixed targets in the Hanoi/Haiphong complex, representing 
all of the six target systems devised by CINCPAC. (By this 
time air defense as a primary target system had replaced 
ports, a system which was consolidated with the transporta- 
tion targets.) Among the targets authorized were the Hanoi 
transformer station, the Haiphong cement plant, the Hanoi 
railroad/highway bridge (canal), one of the Hanoi railroad | l 
repair shops, the. Haiphong ammunition depot, the Dan Phuong a 
highway causeway, and the Xuan Mai highway bridge SW, plùs Tor 
a restrike of the Haiphong POL. The other two targets 
were Hoa Lac and Kep airfields. Attacks against the air- 
fields were to be limited to "small and random harassment 
strikes designed to attrite aircraft and disrupt support 
facilities." Only one JCS target, the Hanoi thermal Bes 
power plant, was deleted from those requested by the Be 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The other general guidelines re- : 
mained unchanged, although the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
requested a reduction of the restrictions for: armed recon- 
naissance., | 


od 
A. 


9. (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 46-67 through 65-67, 25 Feb 
through 20 Mar 67, (TS) Telecon, NMCC to CINCPAC, 1718402 
Mar 67, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 54, sec 15. 
(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 9614 to CINCPAC, 222314Z Mar 67. (TS) 
Msg, JCS 2601-67 to CINCPAC, 10 Apr 67, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 
65) ROLLING THUNDER 54, sec 15. (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 
66-67 through 95-67, 21 Mar through 24 Apr 67. 

10. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 3451 to CINCPAC, 2222392 apr 67. 
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The airfields were added to the target list in order 
to weaken the enemy's air defense, which had been stiffened 
as a result of intensified attacks in the northeast quadrant 
in recent weeks. SAMS, antiaircraft, and MIGs were the 
principal weapons employed by the North Vietnamese in this 
effort. By far the greatest concentration of air defense 
weapons was in RP VI. The threat of MIG encounters had 
been prevalent and growing for some time. The Joint Staff 
had warned in January that unless additional steps were 
taken, the threat would probably grow, and suggested that 
strikes should be made on NVN airfields. At about the same 
time, CINCPAC had outlined six actions to counter the threat, 
including attacks on MIG bases. From January through March, 
however, the MIG harassment was ineffective. Not a single 
US plane was lost in 24 engagements. (There were eight US 
losses from SAMs during the period, and 43 from antiaircraft 
artillery and automatic weapons.) | 


On 23 March CINCPAC had appealed for authority to con- 
duct spoiling attacks on Hoa Lac and Kep airfields before 
` MIGs from these airfields could seriously interfere with 
ROLLING THUNDER. Hoa Lac airfield was just nearing comple- 
tion and Kep had been recently improved. Attacks against 
them, said CINCPAC, would counter the "growing MIG threat." 
These two targets were included in the proposal for RT 55 
that was then being readied for.’presentation. But no 
authority came during the month of March and for most of 
April.te J | 


In April, however, the MIG threat increased, with a 
large jump in the number of aerial engagements. On 13. 
April CINCPAC, in a cable to the Chairman, JCS, requested 
approval for strikes against all NVN airfields. He be- 
lieved that an effective program of strikes against these 
‘airfields could drive the MIGs from North Vietnamese bases 
and force their relocation in China. Such a relocation of 
MIG aircraft might even be beneficial to the United States, 
since it could provide an interception point along the | 
buffer zone that not only would impede and disrupt inbound 


— Ir. (TS-GP3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 040334Z Jan 67, 
JCS IN 27052. (S8-GP.1) cINCPAC, ROLLING THUNDER DIGEST, Jan-Mar 
a 


67, JMF 912/323 (10 Feb 67) sec IA. 
12. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 230037Z Mar 67, 
JCS IN 83893. ire) Telecon, NMCC to CINCPAC, 2318162 Mar 


67, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 54, sec 15. 
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MIG attacks against US strike aircraft, but also would 
permit US aircraft to engage the MIGs on their return leg 
to sanctuary in China. CINCPAC recognized that the prob- 
lem of hot pursuit would be heightened, but that authority 
for hot pursuit into China would not be given.13 


Upon receiving the RT 55 authority, US forces promptly 
launched a strike against each airfield, losing 3 of the 
16 attacking aircraft. The Secretary of Defense became 
concerned that the fleld commanders were attempting to 
achieve more than the stipulated harassment and attrition 
of NVN Air Force. The Chairman reassured the Secretary 
that proper guidance had been given to the field commanders, 
but he, too, had reason for concern. He feared that such 
vigorous action might jeopardize efforts to gain authority 
to attack all NVN airfields. The Chairman suggested to 
CINCPAC that he exert a restraining influence on his sub- 
ordinates. But CINCPAC had anticipated reaction from 
Washington and had already warned his field commanders to 
restrain their pilots.1l | | 


Despite the attacks on the two airfields, the number 


of. sightings and encounters continued to grow. The United > 


States lost seven planes to North Vietnamese MIGs during 
April, leading Admiral Sharp to appeal again but without 
success for authority to attack the remaining jet-capable 
airfields at Kien An and Cat Bi. Failure to obtain the 
desired authority, however, did not prevent effective action 
against other North Vietnamese airfields. On 1 May, US 
Pilots restruck Kep and Hoa Lac airfields and destroyed 16 
MIGS. Thereafter, for several months, enemy air activity: 
was minimal .15 | l 


sec 16. 
14. (S) Msg, JCS 3011-67 to CINCPAC, 24 Apr 67; 


| 13. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 130432Z apr 67, same file, .. 


(S-GP_ 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 250402Z Apr 67; same file. 


15. (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 95-67 through 100-67, S 
24 through 29 Apr 67. (S-GP 1) GINCPAC, ROLLING THUNDER. DIGEST, 
Apr-Jun 67, JMF 912/323 (10 Feb 67) sec ID. 
Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 300055Z Apr 67, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) 
ROLLING THUNDER 55, Sec 16. (TS) Msg, JCS 3223-67 to 3 
CINCPAC, 2 May. 67, same file, sec 17. 
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Attacks on other targets on the RT 55 list continued 
meanwhile and, with the arrival of better weather condi- 
tions in April, strikes grew more numerous in the north- 
east quadrant. In an eight-day period ROLLING THUNDER 
strike forces flew 183 sorties with good success against 
nine of the ten authorized targets, plus numerous armed 
reconnaissance strikes throughout RP VI. The only RP 55 
target not norui during the eight days was the Xuan Mai 
highway bridge.1l 


RT 56 


Planning for a new authorization was initiated almost 
immediately after the approval of RT 55. The Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, had instructed the Joint Staff to 
include as fixed targets Phuc Yen and one other MIG-capable 
airfileld--perhaps Kien An--but Cxphuaing Gia Lam, the 
international airport near Hanoi. 


Authority to execute RT 56 was dispatched to CINCPAC 
on 2 May and included authorization for strikes against 
ten targets in the northeast quadrant, four of which were 
restrikes against the two Haiphong thermal power plants 
(until they were destroyed), the Van Dien vehicle depot, 
and the Yen Vien railroad classification yard. The latter 
two targets, near Hanoi, had: been struck in 1966, but in 
December of that year attacks against the two targets had 
been suspended because of political reasons. The Haiphong 
thermal power plants had been authorized briefly the 
previous November, but had not. been destroyed. Since three 
of the new targets, Vinh Yen, Kep, and Ha Dong, were mili- 
tary barracks in areas of concentrated population, the | 
execute message carried a caution to avoid civilian casual- 
‘ties by striking during good weather’for positive identi- 
fication. The Van Dien Supply/SAM Depot and the Nguyen Khe 
Storage facility were also approved. The last target was 
the Kien An Airfield, which was to be struck, along with 
those airfields authorized for attack under RT 55, for the 
purpose of maximum destruction of MIG aircraft at a minimum 


è S- NMCC OPSUMs 96-67 through 103-67, 25 
Apr through 3 May 67. . 
17. (TS) Memo, CJCS to Joint Staff, with pencilled 
= bape 25 Apr 67, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 
56, sec 17. 7 | 
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cost in US aircraft and pilots. Strikes were authorized 
against all previously approved ROLLING THUNDER targets. 
Seven additional important targets recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were not approved: the Hanoi thermal power 
plant, the Hanoi supply depot N, the Hanoi railroad/nighway 
bridge on the Red River, the Haiphong railroad yards W, 
Haiphong port areas C and D, the Hon Gai Port, and Phuc 

Yen Airfield. AIl of the general guidelines for, fhe new 


program were carried over from the previous one. 


The Hanoi Thermal Power Plant 


The most important deletion from the Joint Staff pro- 
posal for RT 56 was that of the Hanoi thermal power plant. 
Destruction of this plant, in Admiral Sharp's opinion, would 
eliminate available power in the northeast area except for 
portable generators; in effect it would turn out the lights 
of Hanoi and Haiphong. A major problem in attacking the 
target, however, was the danger of.civilian: casualties. 

US officials feared that such casualties might increase 
public opposition to the bombing of North Vietnam. In 


late April the Chairman,.Joint Chiefs of Staff had suggested 


that WALLEYE, a sophisticated new weapon, be used against 
the power plant. Fired from a fighter plane, WALLEYE 
could lock on a target electronically and home in with 


precision, thereby reducing the risk of civilian casualties. 
But CINCPAC was not convinced that the missile was complete- 


ly reliable and did not concur in’its use at that time. 


In the meantime the Secretary of Defense advised the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff that if the two Haiphong thermal power 
plants were destroyed first, it would be- easier to secure 
approval for attack of the Hanoi plant. He recognized, . 


however, that bad weather might prevent striking the 


Haiphong plants before the President could consider the 
prime target .19 : og 


TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 4255 to CINCPAC, 0222487 May 


67. wre Draft Execute Msg, JCS to CINCPAC, Tab 2A, JMF 


9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 56, sec 17. 


19.. (S) Msg, JCS 3168-67 to CINCPAC, 29 Apr 67; (s- 


GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 0222022 May 67; (TS) Msg, JCS 


3223-67 to CINCPAC, 2 May 67; same file. 
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Restrikes against the Haiphong thermal power plants 
were carried out on 10 May, thus setting the stage for 
approval of attack against the Hanoi power plant. Within 
a week CINCPAC received the requisite authority. Despite 
CINCPAC's reservations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff specified 
that the strike would be made by only two aircraft equipped 
with the WALLEYE weapon. They urged caution to minimize 
civilian casualties by insuring positive identification of 
the target. They also urged that a strike be completed 
before 20 May, in view of the forthcoming visit to Moscow 
of n Foreign Minister Brown, and of Buddha's birth- 
day. 


On 19 May two US aircraft carried out the carefully 
planned strike against the plant; one bomb fell short anda 
the other struck one end of the complex. A restrike the 
following day was more successful, and on a still later 
restrike the pilot actually observed and photographed the 
WALLEYE weapon entering through a window of the generator 
hall 


The Bombing is Restricted 


ROLLING THUNDER strike forces increased their efforts 
through the spring. Targets destroyed or damaged during 
March numbered 1,781; in April, the figure was 2,722: and 
during May, it was 4,325. Other statistics also illustrate 
this increase in activity. Of all sorties flown during 
March only eight percent had been against targets in RPs 
VI A and VI B, the’ areas where the pressure would be felt 
greatest by NVN leaders. That percentage climbed to 15 
percent for the month of April. By the end of May it would 
be 16 percent. These increases resulted from the new 
- . wa 


“00. (TS-GP IJ NMCC OPSUM 110-67, 11 May 67. (TS-GP 3) 
Msg, JCS 5404 to CINCPAC, 162108Z May 67. The United States 
observed a 24-hour standdown of military operations on` 
Buddha's birthday, 23 May, but authorized naval gunfire 
and air operations against observed substantial military 
resupply activity in North Vietnam south of 20°. (TS) 
Fact Sheet, "Operation Hickory (U)," 16 May 67; OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, May 67. | 

21. (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 118-67 and 119-67, 20 and 
22 Nov 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CTG 77.7 to CINCPACFLT, 100846Z 
Jun 67, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 56, sec 17. 
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target opportunities in the northeast quadrant opened up 
by RT 55 and 56. These programs had authorized 20 targets 
in RP VI, all of which were struck in a five week period. 
During that period the damage level in RP VI was greater 
than all previous ROLLING THUNDER strikes combined. Only 
22 targets had been struck in that area during all of 1966. 
From 19 through 21 May, bombing close to and within the 

10 nm "prohibited" area was particularly intense. These 
statistics indicate just how far the bombing program had 
developed, and they gave good reason to believe that the 
North Vietnamese were feeling the pressure. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ATTACK SORTIES 
BY ROUTE PACKAGE 


Month Sorties- Route Packages 
I II’ Tl Iv V VIA VIB 


6,6 4 l 2 R 
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March 8,493 606 9% 118 8% WW 3% 5g 
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June 113526 3% 132 17% 114 We 14% 52 23 


Then, quite suddenly, on 22 May the Secretary of 
Defense withdrew all authorizations for strikes against 
fixed targets within the 10 nm circle of Hanoi. The con- 
trast between the intense bombing of the previous few days 
in the Hanoi area and the period that followed the announce- 
ment was striking. US pilots flew 254 sorties against RT 
56 targets during the first 22 days of May. By 22 May, 
with the exception of the Giap Nhat vehicle repair facility, 
which had been authorized on 16 May, every authorized 
target had been struck at least once; many had been severe- 
ly damaged or destroyed. After the 22nd of the month, only 


32 sorties were flown, and until RT 57 was approved in 


22. (S-GP IJ GINCPAC, ROLLING. THUNDER DIGEST, Jan-Mar 67 - 


and Apr-Jun 675. JME 912/323 (10 Feb 67) secs. LA. and 1D. (TS) 
Briefing for SecDef and CJCS, "Air Campaign in North > 
Vietnam," 8 Jul 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 67. 

' 23. (S-GP AO tan Spee THUNDER DIGEST, Apr-Jun 
67, JMF 912/323. (10 Feb 67) sec LD. | | 
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mid-July the intensity of the bombing subsided around Hanoi, 
with the a forces concentrating Mey on the north- 
east rail line.2 


t. 


MAY SUMMARY OF STRIKES AGAINST 
ROLLING THUNDER 56 TARGETS 


Target Sorties (date of Total 


strike in for May 
parenthesis) — 
= Yen Vien RR Classification Yard 9 atid 12 (13th 21 
Ha Dong Barracks 12 (5th) 10 (12th 42 
8 (13th) 12 (22nd 
Haiphong TPP E 10 (10th 10 
Haiphong TPP W 10 (10th) 12 (20th) 32 
: | 10 (26th 
Kien An Airfield 10 (10th) 1 (13th) 24 
12 (24th 
Nguyen Khe Storage Area 12 (12th) 12 (13th) 36 
le (22nd 
Vinh Yen Barracks 12 (13th) 16 (24th) 44 
) * : 16 (25th 
Van Dien Vehicle Depot _2 (19th) 11 (22nd) 13 
Van Dien Supply/SAM Depot 720 {19th 20 
Kep Army Barracks 12 (19th) 16 a 28 
Hanoi TPP (authorized 16 May) 2 (19th) 4 (20th 6 
Kinh No Vehicle Repair 10 (20th LO 
(authorized 16 May) l 
Total -286 © 


, Admiral Sharp deplored the curtailment. In a cable 
to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, he stated his 
conviction that the increased activity was beginning to 
hurt the enemy. "If we want to get this war over with we 
ought to. keep the pressure on Hanoi and move in on Haiphong 
as JCS have recommended, "he said. In his reply General. 


ou, (TS) Memo, “SecDef. to CJCS, 22 May 67, JMF 9155/55 
(18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 56, sec 17.° TS-GP 1) NMCC 
OPSUMs 103-67 through 127-67, 3 May through 1 Jun 67. 

25. (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 103-67 through 127-67, 3 May 
through 1 Jun 67. 
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Wheeler agreed with CINCPAC on the effectiveness of the 
bombing and indicated that foreign observers in Hanoi, 
who sent their reports to European superiors, confirmed 
this opinion.@ | 


General Wheeler remained optimistic that authority 
could be obtained to strike worthwhile targets within the 
LO nm Hanoi prohibited zone. On 25 May, he urged CINCPAC 
to submit such a list. Admiral Sharp's recommendations 
were received on 29 May but were not acted upon.27 


CINCPAC nevertheless continued to press for authority 
to strike new targets and to. restrike the more significant 
ones already hit. Some of the requests were for strikes 
against targets the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered to be 
not of great value. For example, on 17 June the Chairman 
turned down a request to strike five fertilizer plants 
because he believed they were not the type of non-military 
targets that warranted attack. Moreover, they had pre- 
sumably been rendered inoperable for lack of power as the 
result of strikes against the power system. The Chairman 
also rejected certain power facilities as targets because 
either they did not tie into the Hanoi grid system or they 
were not of significant importance. Other targets recom- 
mended by CINCPAC were considered significant by General 
Wheeler, but these were already planned for inclusion in 
RT 57, then under preparation by the Joint Staff.28_ 


- (TS) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 22 May 67. (TS-GP 4) 
Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 240120Z May 67. (TS) Msg; JCS 3903- 
67 to CINCPAC, 25 May 67; JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING 
THUNDER 56, sec 17. 7 | 
27. (TS) Msg, JCS 3903-67 tq CINCPAC, 25 May 67, same 


file. (TS-GP 3) Msgs, CINCPAC to JCS, 290506Z May 67, 


JCS IN 40905 and 030424Z Jun 67; OCICS File 091 Vietnan, 


‘Jun 67. | 


28. (TS-GP 3) Telecon, JCS 4561 to CINCPAC, 171550Z 
Jun 67, JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 56 sec 17. 
(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 8177 to CINCPAC, 1622372 Jun 67. (TS- . 
GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 280439Z Jun 67, JCS IN 17531. 
aes 3) Memo, J-3 to. CJCS, "ROLLING THUNDER (U)," n.d. 
C. 3 Jul 67), JMF 9155 (18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 56. 


sec 17. (TS-GP 3) Telecon, NMCC to CINCPAC, 101810Z Jul 


67, same file. 
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Strikes in the Hanoi-Haiphong area were even further 
restricted as the result of the accidental bombing of a 
Soviet ship in Haiphong harbor, on 29 June, by Navy planes 
attacking an automatic weapons site in the port area. 
President Johnson was particularly alarmed over the inci- 
dent because it came at a time when US-Soviet relations 
were strained Over the crisis in the Middle East resulting 
from the Arab-Israeli war. 


The President did not desire any change in the pattern 
of air operations against North Vietnam, but did want 
action taken to preclude any additional incidents at that 
sensitive time. The next day, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
created a circle of 4 nm radius around Haiphong, in which 
no air strikes would be permitted without new authorization. 
For insurance CINCPAC added a further restriction by re- 
quiring his approval on all strikes in the doughnut area 
between.4 nm and 10 nm from Haiphong.29 


The restrictions on operations against North Vietnam 
came at a time when US military leaders believed they were 
beginning to obtain substantial results. Admiral Sharp 
reported to General Wheeler on 29 May that the stepped-up 
bombing operations of April and May had destroyed most of 
the major power resources, had brought several key war 
supporting industries to a virtual standstill, and had 
increased harassment and disruption of external assistance 
entering NVN through Haiphong and on the northeast rail 
line. The air campaign, said CINCPAC, was the one way of 
carrying. the war home to the enemy. It would be unfortunate 
to "back off" just when repeated attempts to secure authority 
for a systematic air campaign were showing results, the 
pressure was increasing because of this campaign, and the 
weather was "optimum" over North Vietnam. 30 


a 


(ES-GP Msgs, JCS nies to CINCPAC, 291323Z T m 
JCS- 8177, 162237Z Jun 67, JCS 9143, 291737Z Jun 67. (Sy 
JCS 4880 to CINCPAG, 291929Z Jun.67, JMF 9155 (18 Fe 


ROLLING THUNDER 56 sec 17. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS. 9315 to a 


302108Z Jun.67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CINCPACFLT 
and CINCPACAF, 010430Z Jul 67, JCS IN 24937. 
30. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 290506Z May 67, 


JCS IN 40905. (rovo Fe COMUSMACV, Report _ on the War in 
Vietnam, Jun 68, p. 
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A few weeks later, CINCPAC's opinion was unchanged. 
He believed that the United States had achieved a position, 
"albeit late in the game, from which a precisely executed 
and incisive air campaign of depth and sustaining per- 
sistence against all the target systems" would bring 
significant results. He believed that the enemy was 
"hurting". The successful operations of the previous 
period should be continued with the widest latitude in 
planning and execution during the remaining good weather. 31 


The ROLLING THUNDER program was in even greater danger 
than Admiral Sharp realized. The restrictions to which he 
was objecting were related to current high-level talks in 
Washington over a far more drastic bombing curtailment--a 
limitation of the bombing to the area south of 20° N 
latitude. Some high government officials felt that the 
recent strikes around Hanoi had raised the temperature 
of the war and might elicit additional Soviet assistance 
to North Vietnam; also, that the US losses sustained were 
not commensurate with the results attained. Some desired 
to "let the dust settle" while watching Soviet/CHICOM 
reactions, or expressed doubts that air strikes in the 
northeast quadrant actually obstructed and reduced the 
flow of men and materials to the south. Others questioned 
the effectiveness of the bombing program and advocated that 
it be cut back. Various alternative programs were suggested 
along these general lines, but this momentous ancestor | 
awaited the decision of the President himself .32 


. (To-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 210430Z Jun 67, JCS IN 
93233. (TS) Briefing for SecDef and CJCS, "Air Campaign in 


North Vietnam," 8 Jul 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jul 67. 
32. (TS) Msg, JCS 3903-67 to CINCPAC, 25 May 67, JMF.9155 
(18 Feb 65) ROLLING THUNDER 56 sec 17. : 
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Chapter 42 


LAUNCHING THE GENERAL OFFENSIVE: OPERATIONS IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM, JANUARY-MAY 1967 


General Westmoreland's Concept of Operations for 1967 


Late in 1966 General Westmoreland predicted that the year 
1967 would usher in a new phase of combat operations in South 
Vietnam-~allied forces would go over to the offensive. [In 
1966, US/FWMAF and the RVNAF had successfully engaged in a 
holding action which had prevented a communist conquest of 
South Vietnam and, indeed, had made it impossible. ` This Success, 
combined with the buildup of US/FWMAF, had set the stage for 
a general offensive.l 


The "Combined Campaign Plan 1967," promulgated by COM- 


_USMACV and the Chief of the JGS on 7 November 1966, provided 


the basic guidance to US/FWMAF and the RVNAF. The plan was 
not, however, a blueprint for final victory. It envisioned 
neither total defeat of all enemy forces nor control by the 
GVN over all the territory of South Vietnam. The objective 
of the plan was to "extend" the area controlled by the South 
Vietnamese Government and to win victories over VC/NVA units. 


The military operations called for by the plan were all 


predicated on the basic assumption that "the people are the 


greatest asset to the enemy and control of the people is the 
enemy's goal." Military operations were designed, there- 
fore, to deny the enemy access to the people and. to food- 
producing areas. The plan designated National Priority 
Areas and Areas for Priority of. Mjlitary Operations, within © 
whose boundaries were included most of the population, food- 


“producing areas, and lines of communication. The National 


Priority Areas were. expansions of those in the 1966 Plan. 
Four in number and centered on the cities of Da Nang, Qui 
Nhon, Saigon, and the provinces of An Giang and Vinh ‘Long 

in the Delta, they were concentrations of population singled 
out for intensive revolutionary development efforts. The | 
Areas for Priority of Military Operations, which included 


1. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 13 Oct 66, i 


JCS IN 63249. Unless otherwise cited, this chapter is based 


on (TS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, Vol. I, pp. 
349-558. 


SabmemereT” 


most of the remaining populated areas, were those areas 
where RVNAF and US/FWMAF would "focus" their operations to 
"destroy or drive the enemy into sparsely populated: and 
food-scarce areas.” These operations would also "insure 

the protection of the population, /and/ control of resources 
and . . . major lines of communications, all of which, will 
facilitate follow-on revolutionary Gevelopment.' 


The Combined Campaign Plan called for a general separa- 


tion of areas of responsibility between the US/FWMAF and 
the RVNAF. The former were assigned the mission of attack- 
ing the enemy main forces, base areas, and supply systems 
and of separating the enemy main forces from the civilian 
population. The latter was assigned the task of supporting 
the revolutionary development program, defending government 
centers, and protecting national resources, particularily 
rice and salt. However, these assignments were primary and 
not exclusive ones. US and FWMA forces would be available 
to reinforce the RVNAF; the RVNAF General Reserve and Corps 
Reserve units would participate in operations against the 
enemy main force, 


The Antagonists 


In planning operations for -1967, the MACV staff esti- 
mated that, while the enemy was no longer able to win a 
military victory, he still possessed a formidable force. 
MACV J-2 estimated:that the total enemy strength in South 
Vietnam at the beginning of January was about 280,575. 

His reinforcement: rate was 8,400 men per month by infil- 
tration from North Vietnam and 3,500 by recruitment -in 
South Vietnam. The enemy was able to sustain in South 
“Vietnam a combat force of about 152 maneuver battalions. 

' An additional two divisions and one régiment were deployed 
just over the-northern border. These forces, according 

to MACV J-2, gave the enemy the foltowing attack capabili- 
ties: in the DMZ area of I CTZ, with two divisions and 
one separate regiment; elsewhere in I CTZ, with a force 
roughly the equivalent of a division; in the border areas 
of II CTZ, with two divisions, and in the coastal areas, 
with forees roughly the equivalent of another division; 


2. (S) Combined Campaign Plan, 1967 (AB 142), 7 Nov 
66, cited in (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMA OV Command e 
1967, Vol I, pp. 317-322. 
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in the III CTZ, with three divisions and one separate regi- 
ment; and in IV CTZ, in regimental strength. 


To achieve his objective of gaining control over the 
population of South Vietnam, the enemy, according to the 
MACV. J-2, would seek to wear down the will to resist of 
the free world forces and their governments by means of an 
"offensive-defensive" strategy credited to North Vietnamese 
Defense Minister Vo Nguyen Giap. This strategy called first 
for developing strong, multi-division forces, in dispersed 
regions and with access to supplies and to secure areas. 
Then RVNAF and US/FWMAF would be enticed into places where 
dug-in communist forces could inflict heavy casualties upon 
them; at the same time the enemy would conduct guerrilla 
and harassment operations throughout the country in order 
to tie down friendly forces.3 


To oppose these enemy forces, Generals Westmoreland and 
Cao Van Vien, the Chief of the JGS, had at their disposal 
forces totalling 1,171,800--735,900 South Vietnamese forces 
of all types, 383,300 US forces, and 52,600 forces of other 
nations. The cutting edge of these forces consisted of: 258 
maneuver battalions, of which 153 were South Vietnamese, 
82 were US, and 23 were from other countries. The relative 
strength of the opposing forces thus favored the free world 
side by about 4 to 1 in numbers and 3 to 1 in equivalent 
maneuver battalions. The latter ratio had been calculated 
according to the CINCPAC formula which rated one US/FWMAF 
battalion as equivalent to three SVN or NVA/VC battalions.4 


This comparison of the relative combat strength of 
the antagonists on the basis of maneuver battalions did 
not, of course, take into account the very marked superi- 
ority of the friendly forces in air power. As of 1 January 
1967, their several air forces deployed some 1,150 tactical 
strike aircraft on bases in South’ Vietnam and. Thailand and 
on aircraft carriers in the Tonkin Gulf. Although there 
were many demands for missions by these aircraft--such as 


_ 3. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 2 Jan 67, JCS 


IN 24930. 
4, (S-NOFORN-GP 1) DIA/JCS Southeast Asia Military 
Fact Book, Jul 68, p. A-62; (S-GP 4) CINCPAC; Evaluation 


of Progress in Southeast Asta, Jan 67, pp. 1-2, JCS, 
RAIR Br. 3 
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ROLLING THUNDER, BARREL ROLL and STEEL TIGER--free world. 
air forces early in 1967 were flying about 10,000 attack 
sorties per month in South Vietnam in support of greund 
troops. > 


ARC LIGHT 


In addition to the tactical aircraft, there were about 
50 USAF B-52 strategic bombers stationed on Guam that were 
available to support General Westmoreland's operations under 
the ARC LIGHT program. At the beginning-of 1967 the B-52 | 
sortie rate in effect was 725 per month, © 


During the early months of 1967, several steps were 
taken to improve the efficiency of ARC LIGHT operations. 
On 1 February, the sortie rate was raised to 800 per month. 
On 22 February President Johnson approved a‘JCS recommenda- 
tion of 8 December 1966 to seek approval of the Thai Govern- 
ment to base B-52s at U Tapao, where the B-52s would be 
within 400 miles of their targets as compared to the 2,600 
mile distance from Guam. When the Thai Government gave its: 
approval on 2 March, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
on the same day, approved the start of the necessary con- 
struction to base 15 B-52s at U Bad using currently 
available funds.? 


secretary McNamara, also on 2 March, expanded the 

. authority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to approve ARC LIGHT 
strikes to include baos and the DMZ south of the demarca- 
tion line. As in-the case of the original authorization, 
which applied only to strikes in South Vietnam, the dele- 
gated authority was subject to certain conditions: strikes 
against targets in the DMZ required prior concurrence from 
‘the US Embassy in Saigon.and the RVN; ‘strikes in Laos re- 
quired prior concurrence from the US Embassy in Vientiane 
and the Laotian Government; Washington authorities had to 
be informed of targets 24 hours in advance of strikes to 


5. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) DIA/JCS, Southeast Asia Military 
Fact Book, Jan 67, pp. A “24, A-39, A-AT: 
6. See above, Ch. 34. 
7. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1y CINCPAC Command History, 196 
vol II, pp. 685-694. (S-GP 3) Msg, Bangkok 11165 to State, | i 
2 Mar 68, JCS IN 41885, (S-NOFORN-GP 3) Msg, JCS 7903 
to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2 Mar 67, JMF 9158 (24 May 66) sec 5. 
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permit deferral or cancellation if necessary. On 3 March, 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff delegated this newly acquired 
authority to CINCPAC and CINCSAC. 


CEDAR FALLS and JUNCTION GITZ. 


Operations designed to destroy enemy base areas began 
in January and consisted primarily of two large-scale 
operations in III CTZ for the purpose of destroying two base 
complexes which the enemy had occupied for years and which 
he used to rest, resupply, and train his troops. 


CEDAR FALLS, the first of these operations, was aimed 
at the "Iron Triangle," an area of some 60 square miles 
immediately northwest of Saigon. Intelligence reports 
indicated that elements of the 165th VC Regiment, the 9th 
VC Division, and the lst NVA Division were in this area. 
More imporsant,. the Headquarters of VC Military Region 4, 
which controlled political, labor, and propaganda activities, 
as well as guerrilla operations in the Saigon/Cholon area, 
was reported to be located there. Destruction of this Head- 
quarters became the primary objective of CEDAR FALLS. 


As a preliminary to military operations, the entire 


civilian population was evacuated from.the area of opera- 
tions, which then became a specified strike zone in which 


field commanders were authorized to direct air strikes and 
artillery fires without clearance by higher authority. 


The military phase of the operation began on 4 January, 
when B-52s began softening up the objective area preliminary - 
to the assault of ground units. After four days of inten-. 
sive bombardment, a multi-division force of 23 battalions, 
under operational control of the Commanding General, II 
FFORCEV, jumped off in the attack. Elements of the lst and 
25th Infantry Divisions and the llth Cavalry Regiment sealed 
off the objective area, while one reinforced battalion of 
the lst Infantry Division launched an airmobile assault to 
seal and secure the village of Ben Suc, long considered to 
be a VC stronghold. -There followed 17 days of methodical 
advance through the objective area. i 


_ 8. (S-GP 3) Msgs, SecDef 7668 to JCS, 2 Mar 67; JCS 
7757 to CINCPAC and -CINCSAC, 3 Mar 67. 
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When CEDAR FALLS ended on 26 January, a total of 720 
enemy had been reported killed, but of far greater signifi- 
cance was the discovery of a vast enemy underground, city 
carved beneath the jungle floor. Behind narrow, well- 
camouflaged entrances, tunnels extended several hundred 
yards to rooms that had been used by the enemy for hospitals, 
mess halls, munitions factories, and living quarters. 

About 3,700 tons of rice--enough to feed 13,000 troops for 
a year--had also been destroyed. 


‘JUNCTION CITY, an even larger assault on an enemy base 
area, began within a month of the conclusion of CEDAR FALLS. 
On 22 February a combined US/ARVN multi-division force of 
36 battalions attacked War Zone C, a 150-square mile jungle- 
clad plateau 70 miles northwest of Saigon close to the border 
of Cambodia. According to intelligence reports, War Zone C 
sheltered not only enemy troops and base areas but also 
the Central Office for South Vietnam (COSVN), the North 
Vietnamese agency in command of operations in the south. 


In the first of three planned phases of JUNCTION CITY, 
the US ist and 25th Infantry Divisions, the US 173d Airborne 
Brigade, and two South Vietnamese Marine Battalions sealed 
off War Zone C on all sides. Extensive airmobile. opera- 
tions and a battalion-size airborne operation were employed 
in this phase. After the area had been sealed off, three 
battalions attacked northwest in search and destroy opera- 
tions through the center of the zone. In spite of the i 
magnitude of the friendly forces committed, only two major 
actions occurred during the first phase of JUNCTION CITY: 

a 12-hour fire fight between a US infantry battalion and an. 
estimated enemy battalion on 28 February, and a coordinated 
mortar and ground assault by an unknown number of enemy on 
another US infantry battalion on the nient of 10 March. 


In the second phase of JUNCTION CITY, which began on 
18 March, search and destroy operations were executed in 
the eastern portion of War Zone C. Enemy reaction in this 
phase was more severe than in the first phase. The enemy. 
launched three separate regimental-size attacks on US forma- 
tions of battalion size, but all were repulsed with. heavy 
losses. The second phase drew to a close on 1 April, and 
was followed by a third phase in which. a. Aa marae force 
continued search and destroy missions. 


JUNCTION CITY ended on 14 May. During the operation 
friendly forces counted a total of 2,728 enemy bodies, at 
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a cost of 282 killed and 1,576 wotnded. In the course of the 
operation they discovered and destroyed 164 enemy base camps, 
one of which was capable of supporting a division. COSVN 
was not discovered. 


Operations 10- Bs Gag Ou yA 


In the coastal regions of II CTZ, meanwhile, the US 
lst Cavalry Division and the ROK forces in the early months 
of 1967 scored notable successes in their mission of driving 
enemy main force units away from population centers. Opera- 
ting in Binh Dinh Province in the northern part of the II 
CTZ, the. lst Cavalry Division conducted Operations THAYER IT 
and PERSHING against elements of an NVA division. After a 
serles of defeats, the enemy withdrew the bulk of his main 
force units into the mountains. 


ROK forces at the same time.had enjoyed comparable 
success. In Operation OH JAC KYO, the two ROK divisions 
linked up their separate TAORs and took over responsibility 
for the entire coastal region from Than Rang to.a point 40 
km north of Qui Nhon. Measuring about 60 km from north to 
south and 25 km from east to west, this area contained about 
126,000 people. Following the linkup of their two divisions, 
the ROKs pushed ahead with operations designed to destroy 
enemy forces within the area of operations, to open Highway 
l, and to deny the area to the enemy as a source of manpower 
and supplies. | | | 


The US 4th Infantry Division, meanwhile, was carrying 
the fight to enemy main force units in the Central Plateau 
area of II CTZ near the Cambodian border. On 1 January,. 
the division jumped off .in Operation SAM HOUSTON, a search 
and destroy and border surveillance operation aimed at 
two NVA divisions with an estimatéd combined strength of 
9,300. During January, the US division did not encounter 
major enemy forces, but opposition stiffened during February 
and March, The major engagement of the operation occurred 
on 22 March, when one US battalion engaged an estimated | 
enemy. battalion near the Cambodian border. SAM HOUSTON 
ended on 5 April. Friendly casualties totaled 172 killed 
and 767 wounded; 733 enemy bodies were counted. In support 
of friendly ground troops, USAF pilots had flown 2,184 


‘tactical and 213 ARC LIGHT sorties.9 


9. (TS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 80-67, 6 Apr 67, De l, 


The Enemy Counterblows 


Under the pressure of General Westmoreland's general 
offensive, the enemy reacted by taking actions apparently 
designed to relieve the pressure on his units throughout 
South Vietnam by compelling the redeployment of US and 
FWMA forces. Whether by accident or design, the enemy 
achieved precisely this result by massing forces along the 
DMZ and launching attacks against positions of the III MAF. 
Since the withdrawal of North Vietnamese forces back across 
the DMZ in September 1966 following the heavy defeat inflicted 
upon them by the Marines in Operation HASTINGS, the area 
had become relatively quiet. Marine troop dispositions, 
however, remained oriented northward, in preparation for a 
renewal of the attack by the North Vietnamese forces massed 
north of the border. No fewer than 6 of the III MAF's 19 
maneuver battalions remained deployed just south of the DMZ, 
The Marines also manned four artillery bases in the same 
area ~~ Camp Carroll, Cam Lo, Con Thien, and Gio Linh. As 
a result, Marine strength elsewhere in I CTZ became spread 
dangerously thin, for sizable enemy forces possessed the 
capability to attack not only across the DMZ but by flanking 
actions from Laos to Khe Sanh, or through the A Shau and Ba 
Long Valleys, and in the southern part of I CTZ. Enemy 
guerrillas were also a constant threat to poorly defended 
South Vietnamese villages and. hamlets in the zone. 


During January and February, the enemy stepped up 
Cuerrilla activity .in the coastal plain, while the regular 
North Vietnamese forces built up supply points in North 
Vietnam, Laos, and the DMZ and generally improved their 
readiness to support offensive operations in South Vietnam. 


In late February, large-scale. combat erupted once 
again along the DMZ. It was the Marines, however, who 
fired the first rounds On 22 February, President Johnson, 
at the same meeting at ‘which he approved RT 54, authorized — 
employment of land artillery and naval gunfire against NVN 
weapons firing on friendly forces from positions north of 
the demarcation line when necessary to insure preservation | 
of US lives and.equipment. 


| 10. (TS) Msgs, JCS 1422-67 and JCS 6957 to CINCPAC, 22 and 
23 Feb 67. . 
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Acting under the newly granted authorization, COMUSMACV, | 


on 25 February, authorized CG, III MAF, to fire on military 
targets in the north of the DMZ. The purpose was to augment 
air strikes during periods of reduced visibility, to disrupt 
enemy lines of communication in the DMZ, and to protect 
long-range aerial reconnaissance by attacking suspected anti- 
aircraft. positions. Beginning on 25 February and continuing 


'. for four days, Marine artillerists fired 2,171 rounds north 


of the demarcation line. | | 


The enemy reacted sharply. On nine occasions during 
March, he attacked Marine artillery positions with rockete 
and mortars. The enemy also launched a two-battalion infan- 
try assault against these positions, but the attack was 
intercepted by the Marines and thrown back with heavy 
losses. A total of 541 enemy bodies were counted in the 
area around Camp Carroll, Cam Lo, Con Thien and Gio Linh.22 


Reinforcement of I CTZ 


Intelligence reports, meanwhile, began to reveal a 
major enemy buildup in southern North Vietnam and areas of 
Laos bordering on the northwest corner of South Vietnam. 
Marine intelligence officers estimated enemy troop strength > 
in and around the DMZ at 20,560, an increase since June 1966 
of 3,780. Of particular concern was a major buildup in the 
A Shau Valley leading across.the border from Laos toward~ 


Hue. General Westmoreland viewed these activities as pre- >` 


liminary to a major enemy offensive aimed. at seizing the 
northern provinces of South Vietnam. 


By 7 April, General Westmoreland was convinced that 
this enemy offensive was imminent. Accordingly, he put into 
effect Contingency Plan NORTH CAROLINA. This plan provided 
for creation of a division-size provisional organization, 
Task Force OREGON, to take over the Chu Lai area of I CTZ, 


thereby relieving Marine units for deployment to the threatened. 


areas, 


LL; (S-GP.2). FMF-PAC, Operations of U.S arine | | 
Forces Vietnam, April 67, pp. 17-21, OCICS File O91 Vietnam 
Jun 67. This monograph contains a Summary. of Marine: opera- 
tions during the period of July 1966-April 1967. | 
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In planning the reinforcement of I CTZ by Task Force 
OREGON, Westmoreland took pains to disturb operations else- 
where as little as possible. He recognized, however, that 
there would be some lessening of the tempo of combat opera- 
tions in II, III and IV CTZs. The most severe impact of 
the deployment was felt in II CTZ, where I FFORCEV was © 
deprived of its reserve, a brigade of the lOlst Airborne 
Division.! 


Within a week, COMUSMACV concluded that additional 
reinforcement of I CTZ was necessary. On 12 April, he 
informed CINCPAC that he doubted whether the redeployments 
already set in motion would be "enough to decisively re- 
verse the present trend," but that further redeployments 
of forces under his command were not feasible. He recom- 
mended, therefore, that the 9th Marine Amphibious Brigade, 
based on Okinawa and constituting part of the PACOM reserve, 
reinforce III MAF as soon as possible, and that plans be 
made to keep it in the RVN at least until September.13 


On: 13 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after consulting 
CINCPAC, recommended to Secretary McNamara that he approve. 
General Westmoreland's request. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended specifically that the two BLTs of the 9th Marine 
Amphibious Brigade be positioned ,off the South Vietnamese 
coast, to be committed when and -ás required by General 
Westmoreland. The third BLT was to remain on Okinawa in a 

"readiness status of 15 days for embarkation" at his request. 
Mr. McNamara approved the JCS request on 15 April. l 

The enemy attempted to launch his long-awaited assault 
in the area of the DMZ in late April. As later reconstructed 
by the Marines, the immediate enemy objective appeared to 
be the Khe Sanh combat base located near the western end 
. of the DMZ. The enemy plan apparently called first for 
isolating the battlefield by launching mortar attacks on 
Marine artillery bases at Dong Ha, Gio Linh, Con Thien and 
Camp Carroll and by using demolitions to cut Route 9. By 


12. (S-GP LY Msg, COMUSMA CV to CINCPAC, 7 Apr 67, 
JCS IN 53337. 
' 13. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 3474 og CINCPAC, 12 Apr 
67, OCICS File 091 Vietnam Apr` 67. 
14. (S-GP a JCSM-208-67 to SecDef, 14 Apr 67 (derived 
from JCS 2472/45 (S-GP: z. Msg, JCS 2843. to CINCPAC; 15 Apr 
673; JMF 911/377 (14 Apr 67 
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cutting Route 9, the enemy would deny Khe Sanh overland assistance 
A diversionary attack would then be launched at’ Lang Vel 

Special Forces Camp four miles west of Khe Sanh, to be 

followed by the main as sault — on Khe Sanh. 


On 27 and 28 April, the enemy carried out the fire 
support and diversionary phases of the plan apparently on 
schedule. The main assault, however, had been triggered 
prematurely when a Marine patrol encountered enemy forces 
northwest of Khe Sanh on 24 April. It had soon become 
apparent that this was no skirmish between patrols but that 
large hostile forces were nearby. The Marines quickly 
airlifted three battalions into the area and assaulted the © 
enemy on Hills 881, 881S, and 881N. After much hard fight- 
ing, the Marines gained the heights of the three hills by 
3 May. The hills were fortified by the Marines and became 
key defensive: positions when the enemy. launched a much larger 
and. more determined assault at Khe Sanh the following year,l 
Undeterred by the defeat at Khe Sanh, the enemy assaulted 
Con Thien with two battalions on 8 May but was again repulsed 
with heavy losses. Marine casualties in. the Khe Sanh and 
Con Thien actions totaled 199 KIA and 239 WIR The enemy 
left 1, 19r bodies on the field. 


The enemy, meanwhile, had been building up his artillery 
force in and north of the DMZ, and had intensified his fire 
on friendly forces. On 5 May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authorized CINCPAC to conduct D oan operations in the DMZ 
south of the demarcation line,l6 


With this authority, General Westmoreland directed | 
the III MAF to invade the DMZ south of the demarcation line 
for the purpose of destroying enemy troops, equipment, and 
positions and to evacuate some 10,000 civilians living in 
the buffer zone. The III MAF, together with units of the 
ARVN, conducted. these operations between 18 and 28 May, 
under the nicknames HICKORY, BEAU CHARGER, BELT TIGHT and 
LAMSON. 54. Five Marine and five ARVN battalions took part. 
The attacking troops defeated dug-in enemy forces in a 
series. of engagements, resulting in the temporary: disruption 
of the enemy command organizations in the DMZ area, the 
destruction of many well-developed bunker complexes and 


15. See Ch. 48 below. ` 
(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 4549 to CINCPAC, 5 May 67. 
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artillery positions, the capture or destruction of large 
quantities of explosives and supplies, and the death of 787 
enemy troops, Casualties suffered by friendly forces totaled 
163 KIA and 1,012 WIA.17 


General Westmoreland Requests Additional Forces 


By the end of May, enemy efforts to invade the northern 
provinces of South Vietnam had been repulsed, at least for 
the time being. But the enemy, although thwarted in the 
north, had contributed to the disruption of offensive 
operations of free world forces elsewhere in South Vietnam. 
The redeployments made to reinforce positions on the DMZ 
had deprived commanders of troops urgently needed to fulfill 
their missions. Actually, even before this diversion of 
forces had taken place, the general offensive had bogged 
down. Forces available were simply not adequate to the task 
at hand. Major operations such as CEDAR FALLS and JUNCTION 
CITY had required the massing of from 25 to 30 battalions, 
which could not be spared from other tasks such as providing 
security for populated areas and LOCs. The result was that 
combat operations against enemy main forces and bases could 
not be sustained. The forces available were not’ even 
sufficient to maintain the neutralization of the Iron Triangle 
and War Zone C, Under the circumstances, the projected 
penetration of additional major enemy base areas oor as 
War Zone D and the Do Xa was out of the question.1l 


To bring the,capabilities of his forces into balance 
with their missions, General Westmoreldnd on 18 March sub- 
mitted a request to Admiral Sharp for a reinforcement during 
FY 1968 of 2-1/3 divisions, two river assault squadrons, 
four tactical fighter squadrons, and one C-130 squadron. 

. The minimum manpower required by suchta reinforcement would 

be 80,576. These additional troops, General Westmoreland 
explained, constituted the "minimum essential force" necessary 
to exploit the successes of the current offensive and retain 
effective control of the areas being cleared of enemy main 
forces, | | 


17. (S-GP ©) FMF-PAC, Operations of U.S. Marine Forces, 
Vietnam, May 1967, pp. 11-20, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jun 67. 


18. (TS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 4 May 67, JCS 
IN 79155. | 
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In making this request, COMUSMACV pointed out that he 
had originally estimated the US force requirements for CY 
1967 at a total personnel strength of 555,741 and 124 
maneuver battalions. Under Program Four, however, the 
personnel figure had been reduced to 470,366 and the number 
of maneuver battalions to 87. He had not entered a reclama 
for his original program, General Westmoreland explained, 
because of the "adverse piaster impact and the realities of 
Service capabilities.” A subsequent reassessment, however, 
had "indicated clearly that the Program Four Force, although 
enabling us to gain the initiative, will not permit sustained 
operations of the scope and intensity required to avoid an 
unreasonably protracted war." He was now, in effect, asking 
for approximately the level of forces he had originally 
requested for CY 1967. | 


The "minimum essential force," said COMUSMACV, might 
not satisfy all future requirements. _"Looking ahead, it 
is entirely possible that Za need for/ additional forces, 
over and above the immediate requirements for 2 1/3 divi- 
Sions will materialize." Current planning suggested an 
"optimum" reinforcement of 4-2/3 divisions, 10 tactical 
fighter squadrons and the full mobile riverine force, 
Personnel requirements for the optimum reinforcement would 
be 199,017. Added to the 470,366 personnel authorized 
under Program Four, the total US force would be 678,248.19 


19. (TS-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 1804032 Mar 67, 
JCS IN. 75713, JMF 907/372 (18 Mar 67) sec 1. The strength 
for the minimum essential and optimum forces stated in this: 
message were 78,433 and 201,250. The figures given in the 


text were adjustments submitted in (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV to 


CINCPAC, 28 Mar: 67, JCS.IN 93855. “Supplemental Authorization 
had caused the Program 4 force level to rise to 479,231 by 
this date. | , | 
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Chapter 43 


THE DEBATE ‘OVER ESCALATION 


General Westmoreland's request for additional forces 
reached Washington at a time when dissatisfaction with the 
course of the war was growing in some quarters in the govern- 
ment -- dissatisfaction extending to the strategies governing 
operations. in both North and South Vietnam. Introduced into 
this atmosphere, the request stirred the opponents of existing 
policy into positions of opposition not only to the specific 
manpower request but also to the current pattern of air opera- 
tions against NVN. The result was a policy debate which was 
not resolved until July, when President Johnson finally decided 
both questions. 


$ 


The JCS Views on Westmoreland's Request 
The opening round in this policy debate was fired by the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. They began their consideration of 


COMUSMACV's request on 22 March, when General Wheeler directed 
the Joint Staff, with the assistance of the Services, to make 

a thorough analysis of it. The Joint Staff was to develop two 
Separate cases, one assuming a Reserve call-up and the other 
assuming that Reserves would not be called. In an implementing 
directive issued three days later, the Vice Director, Joint 
Staff, added a new element to the study by calling for an updated 
"concept for the conduct of the war," if needed to validate the 
varied force requirements. : : 


a l 


I THS-GP 3) CM-2192-67 to D/JS, 22 Mar 67; (TS-GP 3) 


| DJSM-374-67 to OpsDeps, 25 Mar 67; JMF., 907/372 (18 Mar 67) 


sec l. In this case, the CJCS initiated JCS action on the basis 
of an information copy of COMUSMACV's: request to CINCPAC. 
CINCPAC recommended to the JCS approval of COMUSMACV's request 


on 31 March 1967. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 310825z Mar 67, 


JCS IN 10326. 
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The J-3 in its report submitted on 13 April recommended 
approval not only of General Westmoreland's immediate request 
for reinforcements in FY 1968, but also recommended:-that 
preparation be made to provide the optimum force. Provision 
of forces of this magnitude, J-3 maintained, was necessary to 
"hasten the successful conclusion of the war in Southeast 
Asia." At the present levels, there were inadequate forces to 
accomplish the two basic military objectives; defeat of the. 
enemy main force units, and provision of the security necessary 
for successful revolutionary development -- which, in turn, 
would permit the GVN to extend the area under its control. To 
achieve these objectives, "significantly greater military pressure, 
which is beyond the enemy's capability to accommodate or counter, 
must be imposed on the enemy in NVN and SVN in as short a time 
as possible." 


To meet both immediate and ultimate force goals, the J-3 
recommended a Reserve call-up and involuntary extension of 
terms of service as the only practical procedure. Without 
these actions, the deployment of the minimum eSsential force 
could not be completed until November 1969; the buildup of 
the optimum force could not be completed until July 1972. With 
the recommended personnel actions, the minimum essential force 
would be in place by the end of FY 1968; the optimum force 
would be deployed by July 1969. j 


Air Force planners did not concur in the J-3 report on the 
ground that, in its present form, it would "generate resistance 
and nonacceptance in those quarters from which acceptance is 
being sought." The two basic weaknesses in the J-3 report, the 
Air Force planners maintained, were: the inadequacy of the data 
resulting from the speed with which they had been assembled; and 
the undue emphasis on justification of the optimum force, rather 
than the minimum essenfial force specifically requested by 
‘COMUSMACV and CINCPAC. - 


When the Joint Chiefs of Staff took up the J-3 report on 
14 April, the Chief of Staff, Air Force, tabled a flimsy in 
which he objected to the report on more fundamental grounds. 
He challenged the basic premise that major force increases were 
needed. | : | i ' 


©. (T5-6P 3) JCS 2339/255-2, 13 Apr 67, JMF 907/372 (18 Mar . 


67) sec 3. 
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I note with much concern that the paper. . 
recommends that we prepare to add approximately 200, O00 
men to our strength in South Vietnam... . Since the 
decision was made to expand the role of the United States 
in South Vietnam beyond that of advisors, our troop 
strength has built to a size far in excess of that which 
was originally considered to be necessary. There is 
nothing in the current. request for forces or in the paper 
under discussion that convinces me that the addition of- 
the. forces requested. will bring about the desired result. 


The preferable strategy, General McConnell maintained, was to 
make “effective application of our superior air and Sea power 
against North Vietnam's vulnerabilities," and thereby "cripple 
his capabilities to continue to Support the war and... 
destroy his resolution to continue. This strategy would also 
"reduce the need to match... [the enemy/ in manpower, 
a condition most favorable to him." In view of the deteriorating 
situation in I Corps, however, the Chief of Staff, Air Force, 
gave his approval to provision of the minimum essential force 
and agreed to support any Reserve call-up needed to provide it. 
His Support for this action, General McConnell emphasized, was 
"conditioned on the recommendation for an immediate expanded 
air and naval campaign against North Vietnam... ."3 


General McConnell's views were favorably received by his 
colleagues, and resulted on 19 April in agreement. to revise JCS 
views generally in accord with his position. These views went 
forward to the Secretary of Defense in a. memorandum on 20 April. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended deployment of the minimum 
essential force, plus certain other air and naval units requested 
by CINCPAC, during FY 1968. The additional forces consisted of 
three USAF tactical fighter squadrons to be stationed in Thailand 
and an eight-inch gun cruiser and five destroyers for use in 
naval. operations in the South China Sea and the Gulf of Tonkin. 
The units and approximate personnel strength recommended were 
as follows. 


3. (TS-GP 3) CSAFM-M-57-67 to JCS, 14 Apr 67, same file. 
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Unit a Approx. Strength | a 


Army 


1 division force 34,800 
1 armored cavalry regiment 4,100 


Support and augmentation > , 2,623 41,523 2 o 


Marine Corps a 


Augmentation III MAF = 1210 


1 div/wing team 43,723 43,833 2 


Navy 


Mobile Riverine Afloat forces 2,074 | a 


Surface forces (1 CA, 5DD) 2,564 . 
Support and augmentation 72475 12,113 


8 Tactical fighter SOREA 3,400 
1 CE squadron : 600 


Support and augmentation 44375 ee 
105; 


Air Force | i 
| 
| 


Less PRACFICE NINE j 
Force approved by SecDef 8 Apr 67 7,822 


H. The JCS recommended deployment of the Marine division/ 


wing team in lieu of an Army division requested by CINCPAC. oe 


Deployment of the Army division rather than the Marine division/ 
wing team would give a total force of 92,721. The JCS noted 


¢ : ~) A 7 


that the 7,822 spaces approved by SecDef on 9 April for PRACTICE pa 
NINE would apply against the forces recommended for FY 68. See 2 


Ch. 45 for discussion of PRACTICE NINE. 
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These additional forces were needed, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff explained, because the existing force level in South 
Vietnam was not sufficient "to bring that degree of pressure 
to bear on the enemy through SVN which would be beyond his 
ability to accommodate and which would provide the secure 
environment, essential to sustained progress in Revolutionary 
Development." Primarily, the Joint Chiefs of staff said, 
reinforcements were needed to "offset the enemy's increased 
posture in the vicinity of the DMZ and to improve the environ- 
ment for Revolutionary Development in I and IV CTZs..” 


To complete this buildup by the end of FY 1968, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff pointed out, would be impossible under present 
military personnel policies and in the light of current world- 
wide commitments. They accordingly recommended a call-up of 
Reserves for a minimum of 24 months and involuntary extension 
of terms of service for 12 months. They also recommended that 
logistic support for the additional forces be provided by 
granting authority to reopen inactive installations in the 
CONUS and to draw the necessary equipment from sources in the 
following priority: CONUS depot assets and programmed produc- 


tion deliveries not committed to higher priority requirements; 


operational project stocks; Reserve components not scheduled 
for call-up; prepositioned equipment in Europe; nondeploying 
active units in the CONUS. An early decision on both the 


funding in addition to the FY 1968 budget and increases in end- 
year strength to support all aspects of the deployment of FY 1968 
forces was also recommended. According to approximate calcula- 


tions by the Services, the additional cost. in FY 1968 for the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps would be $2,207,000,000.> 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff aisa stated that, while the 
added forces "should provide an increased level of effort in 


both. SVN and NVN, action must also be taken to reduce and obstruct 
the enemy capability to import the material support required to 


sustain his war effort. 


5. The Air Force did not submit a cost figure. “The 
required end FY 1968 strength increase, estimated by the Navy 
and Marine Corps was 133,303. The Air Force estimated it ` 
would not require | a force increase; the Army did not submit 
a figure. | 
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By way of further justification for the stepped-up | | 
operations and the force increases recommended, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff submitted an updated "Military Strategy for 1 
the Conduct of the War in Southeast Asia," which they 
recommended that the Secretary of Defense "approve in principle." 
This strategy, the Joint Chiefs of Staff explained, was designed 
to provide for military action in pursuit of the national i 
objective with respect to Vietnam: "to attain a stable and 
noncommunist government in South Vietnam." The "military con- 
tribution" to the attainment of this objective should be in | 
the form of operations: 1) "against the VC/NVA forces in 
SVN while concurrently assisting the South Vietnamese govern- | a 
ment in their nation-building efforts"; 2) to "obstruct the a 
flow of men and materials from NVN to SVN"; and 3) to "obstruct ZF 2 
and reduce imports of war sustaining materials into North 


Vietnam." | 


The appropriate "military contribution" would be complete | | 
with the attainment of the following "military objectives": | 


a. To make it as difficult and costly as mi ea 
possible for NVN to continue effective support KEL 
of the VC and to cause NVN to cease direction of | : a a 
the VC insurgency. . : F 2 


b. To defeat the Viet Cong- and North Vietnamese . 
Armed Forces in SVN and force the withdrawal of NVA | 


forces. = 
c. To extend Government of South Vietnam dominion, ‘| 
direction, and control over South Vietnam. E 


intervention in Southeast Asia and elsewhere in the ey AEG 
Western Pacific and to be prepared to defeat such | oT EE 
intervention if it occurs. | on ee 


d. To deter the Chinese Communists from direct ; 


To achieve "a," an integrated air and naval campaign | 


Should be conducted against military and war-sustaining target ae Ae 
systems in all areas of North Vietnam and should include inten- . Poo 
sive interdiction and mining of: ports and inland and coastal T 
waters in order to disrupt military operations and obstruct the m 
movement of men and materiel from North Vietnam into: South | fe 
Vietnam and Laos. To achieve "b," ground and supporting air E 

operations should be conducted to destroy enemy main force units, 2 OEE 
base areas and safe havens, to deny him access to the population ae 
and food resources, and to block enemy invasion or infiltration a a 


T 
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from cross-border sanctuary areas. To achieve "c," military 
operations should be conducted to destroy enemy guerrillas and 
infrastructure, to open lines of communication, to advise 

and train friendly military and paramilitary forces, and to 
protect those engaged in the Revolutionary Development Program. 
To achieve "d," US forces and bases in the Western Pacific and 
Thailand should be maintained and improved, and the capability 
to employ nuclear weapons should be maintained. 


By including these recommendations on "strategy" and on 
"increased level of effort," the Joint Chiefs of Staff intro- 
dueed into the debate over force levels at the outset not only 
the narrow question concerning operations over North Vietnam 
but also the broad question of the appropriate military policy 
and strategy to be pursued in the conduct of the war as a whole. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also explained to Mr. McNamara _ 
that both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC had indicated that there might 
later be a requirement for an additional 2-1/3 division 
equivalents and 5 more tactical fighter squadrons. An evalua- 
tion of these additions, together with an examination of the 


"ultimate requirement for forces needed to achleye a satisfactory 


conclusion of the war," would be supplied later. 


| On 19 April the Joint Chiefs of Staff decided to broaden 
the study to include all forces needed to deal successfully- 
with foreseeable contingencies throughout the world. Approval 
of a Reserve call-up to provide COMUSMACV's minimum FY 1968 
force would invite whatever popular displeasure a mobilization 
of Reserves would arouse. Having paid the political price, the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff reasoned, they might as well request a 
call-up large enough to provide all reasonable worldwide force 


requirements. . | 


The following day, General Wheeler directed the Joint Staff 
to begin the necessary studies. [In preparing them, the Chairman 
directed, the Joint Staff should not plan total mobilization of 
the World War II type, but should provide for the establishment 
of a training and production base which would ensure. the capabil- 
ity to generate expeditiously the forces needed for expanded 
operations in Southeast Asia and at the same time to honor 
commitments to NATO. General Wheeler listed the following as 


- (TS-GP 3) JCSM-218-67 to SecDef, 20 Apr 67 (derived. ` 
from. JCS 2339/255-3, JMF 907/372 (18 Mar 67) sec 4. 
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contingencies that might call for additional commitments of 

US forces: 1) provision of Soviet'or other "volunteer" © 
military units to North Vietnam; 2) an increase of tensions 

or even low-level military action between North and South 
Korea; 3) an increase in tensions in central Europe, perhaps 
centering around Berlin, to a degree that would force the 
United States to reinforce NATO; 4) overt military intervention 
by Communist China in the conflict in South Vietnam. 


From the outset disagreements among the Services and 
between the Services and the Joint Staff plagued the prepara- 
tion of recommendations on force levels to meet worldwide 
contingencies. The initial effort, submitted by J-5 on 1 May, 
contained a calculation that the total force requirements to 
meet the goals established by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, would be 29 Army division force equivalents (DFE), 146 
Air Force tactical fighter squadrons (TFS),17 Navy attack 
carriers; and 5/4 Marine division/wing teams. Air Force planners 
entered a nonconcurrence to these force requirements. Repeating 
the arguments advanced during the debate over COMUSMACV's request 
for a minimum essential force, Air Force planners maintained that 
the tremendous costs of the proposed force increase could be 
avoided by removing restrictions on air and naval attacks on 
North Vietnam. The J-5 pointed out, however, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in their memorandum of 20 April, had recommended 
such intensified air and naval operations. Should such opera- 
tions be carried out, the possibility of retaliatory actions 
around the world by Communist China and the Soviet Union would 
make an increase. in force .levels particularly necessary.. On 
3 May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the J-5 report and 
the Air Force nonéoncurrence and Te Unea them to the Joint Staff 
and the Service planners for revision. 


The revised report, submitted on 11 May, adopted a dif- 
ferent set of force goals and as a restlt recommended more 
modest force objectives than the ones contained in the initial 
paper. The desired military posture was now considered to be 
one that would provide forces with the capability to: 


TSF 3-0-2255- 67 to D/JS, 20 Apr 67, Att to JCS 
2101/538-1, 22 Apr 67, JMF 372 (18 Mar 6 67). 

8. (TS-GP in) JCS 2101/538-3, 1 May 67; (C) Note to 
Control = "JCS 2101/538-3," 3 May 67, JMF 372 (18 Mar 67). 
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a. Prepare, deploy, and sustain FY 1968 forces 
to COMUSMACV and PACOM. 


b. Restore and maintain NATO forces, NATO initial 
augmentation forces and pre-positioned stocks. 


c. Provide a contingency/initiative force of three 
DFEsS/10 TFSs size. This force, while available for use 
in any emergency, would primarily be for use in Southeast 
Asia. l 


d. Maintain a ready force of one DFE and three TFSs 
for minor contingencies. 


Under existing tour-of-duty policies, the "contingency/ 
initiative" force would have to be free of men who had returned 
from Vietnam within 25 months if the force were to be instantly 
available for deployment. Under this condition, attainment 
of the desired force posture would require 25-2/3 DFEs, 120 
Air Force TFSs, and 5/4 Marine division/wing teams. To attain 
this force objective five Army and one Marine Reserve divisions 
would have to be called up. | 


The revised paper also called for a relaxation of restric- 
tions on air and naval operations against North Vietnam. It 
did not, however, specify what specific restrictions should be 
removed nor what specific operations should be conducted. 


These changes did not meet all the Air Force objections 
to the original report. Once again the Air Force entered a 
nonconcurrence on the same general grounds as before. It did 
not, however, rule out any increase in forces. At present, 
a buildup sufficient to achieve the capability to carry out 


the JSOP 69-76 strategy was justified, the Air Force maintained. 


If the Southeast Asia conflict begame "an unduly protracted 
war of attrition due to continuation of constraints," then 
some add-ons to the JSOP levels might be required. Force 
levels acceptable to the Air Force were 21-2/3 DFEs, 105 TFs, 
16 attack carriers, and 5/4. division/wings. . 


The Army also entered a nonconcurrence, objecting to the 
returnee-free element of the "contingency/initiative force" on 
the ground that it would.impose unreasonable demands upon the 
force structure because any contingency for which it would be 
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required would be so grave as to justify waiving current 
tour policies. 


At a meeting on 12 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff adopted 
the Army. view and decided not to recommend establishment of a 
"contingency/initiative force" free of recent returnees from 
Southeast Asia. AS a result, the required Army force ‘level 
dropped from 25-2/3 to 22-2/3 DFEs. 


The Chief of Staff, Air Force, withdrew his nonconcurrence 
on 19 May and agreed to force levels of 22-2/3 DFEs and 120 TFSs 
for the Army and Air Force. General McConnell still maintained, 
however, that the Navy should have only 16 attack carriers rather 
than the 17 advocated by the other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Rather than continue debate over this one ship, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to forward split views. On 20 May, 
they forwarded a memorandum containing these views to the 
Secretary of Defense. In addition to the recommended force 
levels, they called for a selective Reserve call-up and exten- 
sion of tour of duty for 12 months, but did not specify. the 
Size of the call-up. They did, however, recommend provision 
of forces in the four categories proposed in the J-5 report: 

FY 1968 forces for PACOM and MACV; augmentation forces for 
NATO; a "“contingency/initiative"” force primarily for use in 
Southeast Asia; and a ready force, for minor contingencies. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed Mr. McNamara that the 
potential of the- Services to equip these forces was fairly 
high, but, under present procedures, the required materiel 
posture would not be. achieved by the Army until 1970 and by 
the Air Force until 1971. The Joint Chiefs.of Staff accordingly 
‘recommended the delegation of increased authority to. the Services 
for accelerated procurement, including authority to negotiate 
noncompetitive, cost-reimbursable contracts and to initiate 
procurement of necessary long lead-timé materiel items. 


: The Joint Chiefs of Staff also pointed out that they 
had "reservations concerning the ability of the United States 
fander present policies/ to (1) prosecute the war in Southeast 
Asia decisively, (2) respond to likely contingencies stemming 
from the war in Southeast Asia, and (3) meet other world-wide 
military commitments and contingencies." In Southeast Asia ` 


~ 9, (TS-GP 4) JCS 2101/538-4, 11 May 673; (S) Note to 
Control Div, "JCS 2101/538-4," 12 May 67, same file, sec 2. 
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"application of US power . . . incrementally and with restraint, 
has inhibited the effective exploitation of the Superiority of 
US military forces and allowed the enemy to accommodate to the 
military measures taken." As a result, NVN was now fielding a 
force in South Vietnam consisting of 68 North Vietnamese and 85 
Viet Cong infantry-type battalions and had massed at least 
three, and probably four, regular divisions near the DMZ. The 
North Vietnamese were becoming increasingly aggressive, and . 
enemy Supply lines, both into NVN and from North to South | 
Vietnam remained open. The Joint Chiefs of Staff maintained 
that as the war in Southeast Asia dragged on and as US 

military capabilities increasingly became committed to it, the 
probability of Communist aggression elsewhere would be greater. 
An advance by North Vietnamese forces in Laos to the Mekong 
River, a flare-up in Korea, increased support by Thai. Communist 
insurgents, pressure against Berlin, or subversion in North 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America could be expected. 


With its present military posture the United States could 
not adequately respond to most of these contingencies. In 
March of FY 1968, the immediate combat-ready strategic reserve 
would consist of 1-2/3 Army divisions, 2 Marine division/wing 
teams, nonforward-deployed Navy forces, and 5 Air Force TFSs -- 
all with little or no sustaining capability. 


Turning to the measures needed to bring the war in 
Southeast Asia to a successful conclusion, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended a relaxation of the restrictions and 
restraints governing operations against North Vietnam. They 
requested authority to strike 23 additional targets: 8 ports 
and port approaches, 5 airfields, 1 railroad/hnighway bridge, 
and 9 military complexes. They also recommended changes in 
ROLLING THUNDER operating rules to: delete the 10.-nm radius 
Prohibited Area around: Hanol; reduce the Hanoi Restricted Area 
from 30 to 10 nm; reduce the Haiphong Restricted Area from 10 
to 4 nm; and move the southern boundary of the Special goastal. 
Armed Reconnaissance Area from 20° 42! N to 200 he N. l 


On the same day, in a separate memorandum to the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff elaborated on the need for 
intensified interdiction efforts in North Vietnam. In this . 
communication, the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that the 
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10. (TS-GP +) JCSM-288-67 to SecDef, 20 May 67 (derived ` 
from JCS 2101/538-5), JMF 372 (18 Mar 67) sec 3. 
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North Vietnamese had increased imports from 800,000 metric tons 
in 1964 to more than 1,365,000 metric tons in 1966. There was 
also a real danger that the Soviet Union might introduce new 
weapons into the country. These weapons could inciude improved 
antiaircraft and surface-to-air missiles, guided missile patrol 
boats, surface-to-surface missiles, and a variety of artillery 


and direct fire weapons. They could be imported from the Soviet 


Union by rail across China, by air, or by sea. To date, the 
major volume of military supplies had entered by sea through 
the port of Haiphong, which, along with Hanoi, comprised the 
major logistic base area in North Vietnam. 


To impede the flow of war materials into NVN, the Hanoi/ 
Haiphong base should be neutralized, an operation which could 
be accomplished by direct attack or, preferably, by cutting 


its lines of communication, thus minimizing civilian casualties. 


Essential to such an interdiction would be the denial of 
Haiphong port to shipping. The Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed 
to accomplish this by "shouldering out" foreign shipping by a 
series of air attacks starting at the periphery of the port 
area and gradually moving closer to the center; these attacks 
would be followed by mining of the harbor and its approaches. 


At the same time intensive attacks should be launched 
against the road, rail, air, and remaining sea routes into NVN, 
so that no part of the North Vietnamese LOC system would be 
able to function freely. Of particular importance to the 
success of such a campaign would be the interdiction of the 
northeast railroad .to China, the ports of Cam Pha and Hon Gai, 
and the eight major.operational air ae cad three of which 
were currently authorized for attack. ` 


Under current authorizations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
pointed out, the pattern of attacks on Haiphong had begun with 
strikes on two thermal power plants, æ cement plant and 
restrikes on petroleum and storage facilities. To continue 
the pattern they now proposed "sequential and continuing 
attacks" as follows: 


a. Haiphong RR Yds W; Area C (Shipyard rs Area D 
(Naval Base), Target 70, Haiphong port. 


b. Haiphong. RR yaohan; Area A Surto Area 


F (Shipyard #2), and Area G (Shipyard North), Target 70, 
Haiphong port. 
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C. Target 70, Haiphong port (all elements) and 
mining of the harbor... . 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognized that Russian ships 
would be endangered by these operations, but they did not 
expect that an "active confrontation" with the Soviet Union 
would result. They believed Soviet reaction would be limited 
to diplomatic protests and possible suspension of current 
diplomatic negotiations such as the ones on the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty and the proposed freeze on antiballistic 
missile and intercontinental ballistic missile deployment. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to Secretary 
McNamara that "as a matter of urgency" the program they had 
outlined be authorized. Attacks should begin soon. in order 
to take advantage of the favorable May-September weather 
season. They requested that Mr. McNamara bring their views to 
the attention of the President.1t1l 


Free World Countries as Sources of Additional Forces 


In the course of examining the force level, the Joint Staff 
had considered but rejected third countries as sources of 
Significant additional forces. General Wheeler presented 
this conclusion to Secretary McNamara on 24 May. The "present 
world political climate," he explained, made additional forces 
difficult to obtain, and such forces as were being made available 
would, in most cases, "Supplement but not substitute” for US 
force deployments.1l¢ : : = | 


At this time, there were only three firm offers of 
additional forces: the Australian offer of December 1966 of 
a light bomber squadron, a guided-missile destroyer, and a | 
small reinforcement to ground forges already in South Vietnam; 
a New Zealand offer of a rifle company, made on 7 March; and 
a Thai offer of an RCT made on 30 December 1966. The New 
Zealand offer, like the one from Australia, resulted from the 
affirmation of public support for a policy of active: participa- 
tion in the Vietnamese war. The Thai offer stemmed from the 


= Lil. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-286-67 to SecDef, 20 May 67 faawaes 
from JCS 2472/50-2),. JMF 912/432 (23 Feb 67). : 


12. (TS-GP 3) CM-2377-67 to SecDef, 24 May 67, Att to o 


JCS 2472/56-2, JMF 907/372 (26 Apr E) e 
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realization that Thailand had been marked as the next target 
of the Communists, and reflected the policy of the government 
to resist Communist aggression when it was still ata distance 
from Thailand. 


The Australian and New Zealand forces presented no major 
problems. Neither government expected a guid pro guo in return 


for the provision of forces. They expected only normal logistic - 


support from US sources. The Thais, on the other hand, requested 
and received US support for their force in addition to the level 
of support already being provided the Thai armed forces by the 
United States under MAP. The Department of Defense authorized 
Service funding support for equipment and facilities used by 

the unit in South Vietnam, and for overseas allowances. Agree- 
ments were Similar to those entered into to support the original 
Korean forces sent to South Vietnam. The size and composition 
of the Thai forces were worked out by US and Thai officers in 
Bangkok and given final approval by MACV at a conference in 
Saigon on 15 March. As finally agreed, the TO&E provided for 

a 2,207-man RCT consisting of four rifle companies, a field 
artillery battery, and supporting‘ elements. 


Counterproposals by OSD - The DPM of 19 May 


General Westmoreland's requést for reinforcements, and 
persistent and widespread doubts among civilian officials as to 
value:of operations against NVN, resulted in-a DPM.. The 
DPM, prepared by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), Mr. 
McNaughton, included a wide-ranging analysis of policy and 
strategy as well as the question of reinforcements. ` 


The first. rough draft of this document was completed on 
19 May, the day before the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded 
their views on mobilization to meet worldwide dangers and on 
air and naval .operations against North Vietnam. The JCS views 
eee ae approval of General Westmoreland's request for 
"minimum essential force," however, had been in the hands. 
of the. Office of the Secretary of Defense for nearly a month. 


I3: S) Reg, WeTTIngton 17 1735 to State, 7 Mar 67. (U) Msg, 
Bangkok 8316 to State, 4 Jan 67, quoted in (TS-NOFORN-GP D 


COMUSMACY Command Histo 1967, p. 266. 
(TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histo 1967, 
pp. ao. 253-255, sée apog Os SL 
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Assistant Secretary McNaughton put forward two alternate 
courses of action, A and B, which he proceeded to evaluate 
according to his view of US interests and objectives in Asia. 
In expounding his view, Mr. McNaughton equivocated on the 
fundamental question of the danger of Chinese Communist 
expansionism. 


There is an honest difference of opinion as to 
whether China as a major power . . . threatens to 
undercut our importance and effectiveness in the world 
and, . . . to organize the peoples and resources of all 
Asia against us. US policy is based upon a belief that 
China or a Chinese coalition (mainly with Japan) might 
do this and that the potential weight of such a coalition 
could throw us on the defensive and threaten our security. 
At the same time, we must note that most US Asian experts 
believe that China's history, current troubles, interests 
and capabilities do not make her a significant military 
threat outside certain fairly limited geographical areas. 


Mr. McNaughton also questioned whether US intervention in 
South Vietnam had been intended to contain China. "To the 
extent’ that our original intervention and our existing actions 
were motivated by the perceived need to draw the line against 
Chinese expansionism, our objective has already been attained 
- . . . But this was not our minimum objective, or commitment 
in Vietnam. "Our commitment,” he said, "is only to see that 
the peoples of South Vietnam are permitted to determine their 


own future. This commitment ceases if the country ceases to 


help itself." 


On the basis of this view of US interests and objectives, 
Mr. McNaughton proceeded to analyze the two military courses 
of action. Course A, which he claimed represented the military 
point of view, was to grant Genergl Westmoreland's request for. 
200,000 additional troops and inténsify military operations l 
outside SVN, especially against NVN. The 200,000-man reinforce- 
ment would be furnished in two equal installments in FY 1968 
and FY 1969. There would probably be requests for further force 


' Increases later to fulfill the "JCS ultimate requirement for 


Vietnam and associated world-wide contingencies." Accompanying 
the force buildup would be "greatly intensified military actions 
outside South Vietnam -- including Laos and Cambodia but 
particularly against the North." 
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Course B was to limit force increases to no more than 
30,000 men, to avoid extending the conflict beyond the borders 
of SVN, and to. limit bombing of North Vietnam to the area 
south of the 20th Parallel. 


Turning to an analysis of the two courses of action, 
Mr. McNaughton opted for "B." Proponents of "A," he contended, 
all believed that la rge deployments were necessary to end the 
war quickly, but none of them believed they were necessary to 
avoid defeat and few believed they were required to "do the 
military job in due course." There were serious drawbacks to 
"A." The US buildup would lead to offsetting counter-buildup 
by the enemy, and even if there was no counter-buildup the added 
US forces were unlikely to "make a meaningful military differ- 
ence," because the enemy could make pacification very difficult 
"without regard to the size of US forces." At home, the 
extended enlistments and Reserve call-ups would lead to divisive 
debate and, if the force buildup was carried out, to irresistible 
pressure for expanding the war to Cambodia and Laos and other 
areas outside SVN. Turning to the expanded bombing of North 
Vietnam provided by "A," Mr. McNaughton contended it would fail 
because the North Vietnamese would simply accept the punishment 
inflicted and relocate resources to maintain the flow of men 
and materiel to the South. Even if this estimate proved wrong 
and extended attacks were militarily effective, they should not 
be undertaken because of the risk of- Soviet retaliation and the 
adverse public reaction at home and abroad. 


Course "B." the Assistant Secretary maintained, was pre- 
dicated on the existence of a military stalemate which could not 
be broken by large additional deployments. -It called for 
continued military pressure combined with pacification efforts 
to improve the negotiating environment. These measures would 
be accompanied by intensified diplomatic efforts with "a view 
to finding a compromise involving, ne alia, a role in the 
South for members of the vc."1 


15. (TS-GP 1) Draft Memorandum for the Pres, “Future 
Actions in Vietnam," 19 May 67, Encl to JCS 2472/72, 
22 May 67, JMF 911/300. (9° May 67). 
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JCS and Service Views of the DPM and Related Issues 


Secretary McNamara apparently discussed the DPM with 
President Johnson informally at some time prior to 22 May 
and received an unfavorable reaction. At any rate, Mr. 
McNamara evidently believed that the issues raised in the DPM 
required further study. On 20 May he asked the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretaries of the Air Force and Navy, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence to analyze alfernative programs 
for the bombing of North Vietnam: 1) concentrate on LOCs in 
the panhandle area roughly south of 20°; 2) terminate bombing 
of fixed targets not directly associated with LOCs in the north- 
east around Hanoi and Haiphong and expand armed reconnaissance 


by authorizing strikes on all lines of Some eT one, cece 


within eight-mile radii of Hanoi and Haiphong.1 


Before he received a reply to this request, on 22 May the 
Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their 
views on the draft DPM. The Joint Chiefs of Staff replied to 
this latter request on 1 June. They stated that their views 
had been misrepresented in the DPM. "The combination .of | gag 
force levels, deployments, and military courses of action do not ao 
accurately reflect the positions or recommendations of COMUSMACV, | 
CINCPAC, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff." Their views were 
contained in their memorandums of 20 April and 20 May. 


Addressing themselves to Mr. McNaughton's preferred Course 
B, the Joint Chiefs of Staff found its prescription for the 
war in the South deficient in that it recommended a force 
structure that would not permit an early end to the war on 
acceptable terms, would provide. little capability for initiative 
action, would downgrade the Revolutionary Development program, 
and would result in abandoning the Delta to the Viet Cong. 


With respect to the Course B &trategy for the campaign 
against NVN, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that it was 
based on the fallacious "funnel" theory that all supplies 
flowing from North to South Vietnam must pass through the 
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16. (TS-GP 1) Interv, Kenneth W. Condit with BGEN Robert N. 
Ginsburgh, USAF, CSG, 24 Jan 69; (TS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS 


et al, 20 May 67, Att to JCS 2472/71, 22 May 67, JMF 912/323 
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narrow portion of North Vietnam south of 20° N. In fact, the 
communists supplied their forces in South Vietnam from all 
sides. To restrict bombing to the area south of 20° N would 
not permit effective interdiction. It would relieve North 
Vietnam of military pressure; it would be looked upon as a 
Sign of weakness on the part of the United States; and it 
would strengthen the resolve of the enemy to continue the war. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also disagreed with the statement 
of objectives in the DPM. To limit US objectives merely to 
guaranteeing the right of self-determination to RVN, was not 
only inconsistent with current US policy and objectives, as 
expressed in NSAM 288 and numerous public statements, but 
failed "to appreciate the full implications for the Free World 
of failure to achieve a successful resolution of the conflict 
in Southeast Asia.” Further, it would "undermine and no 
longer provide complete rationale for our presence in South 
Vietnam," and might render untenable the positions of the 
more than 35 nations supporting the Republic of Vietnam. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff accordingly recommended that: 
a. The DPM NOT be sent. | 


b. The US national objective as expressed in 
NSAM 288 be maintained, and’ the national policy and 
objectives for Vietnam as publicly stated by US 
officials be reaffirmed. | 


C. The.military objective, concept, and strategy 
for the conduct of the war as stated in JCSM-218-67 
/JCS views of 20 April on COMUSMACV's 'minimum -essential 
force'/ be approved by the Secretary of Defense.1l7 


z On 2 June the Joint Chiefs of Stáff continued the exposi- 
tion of their_views on military strategy by forwarding to 

Mr. McNamara their reply to his 20 May request for an analysis of 

alternate strategies for air operations against North Vietnam. 

After examining the Secretary's two alternatives and a. third 

one of their own, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded that the 

strategy they had recommended in their two memorandums of 

20 May represented "the most effective war to successfully 

prosecute the air and naval campaign against North Vietnam." 


17. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-307-67 to SecDef, 1 Jun 67, Encl to 
JCS 2472/72-2, 29 May 67, JMF 911/300:(19 May 67). 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff judged Alternative I, which 
would in effect restrict bombing to the area south of 20° N, 
to be undesirable because it 1) would not appreciably reduce 
the flow of men and materiel to the south, 2) would reduce 
the pressure on the North Vietnamese economy and logistic 
system, 3) woúld not appreciably reduce US losses, and 4) 
would be judged as evidence of weakening US resolve to press 
on with the war. | 


? 


Alternative II, if executed without attacking ports, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff found also to be undesirable. Although 
attacks on airfields and land LOCs to China could be carried 
out, failure to close the ports would allow the enemy to meet 
his import requirements by sea. Extending Alternative II to 
include attacks on the ports would reduce the level of enemy 
imports, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded, but would still 
be inadequate because it did not exert military pressures 
Simultaneously on North Vietnamese military and industrial 
installations. 


{ s. 
a | 


To Mr. McNamara's two alternatives, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff added Alternative III, which was also different: from 
the proposal made in their memorandums of 20 May. The new 
plan called for attacks everywhere in North Vietnam except 
within eight nm of the center of Hanoi and two nm of the center 
of Haiphong. Mining.of deep-water approaches to ports north 
of 20° N or irm waters contiguous to commercial wharves would also 
be prohibited. This plan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded, 
would allow the desired coordinated air campaign, but it would 
not accomplish the essential task of restricting imports into 
NVN : 


Comparing the alternatives, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
rated them in the following order: 1) the JCS plan of 20 May; 
2) Alternative II, including ports; 3) Alternative III; 4) the 
status quo; 5) Alternative II, excluding ports; 6) Alternative r,18 


The Secretary of the Air Force,Mr. Harold Brown, in his 
reply to Mr. McNamara's request for an evaluation, of two alterna- 
tives, formed many of the same judgments as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but reached a different conclusion. He agreed with the 
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—— 18. (T5-0P 3). JCSM-312-67 to SecDef, 2 Jun 67 (derived from. 
JCS 2472/71-3), JMF 912/323 (20 May 67) sec 1. For the bombing 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff adverse evaluation of Alternative I and 7 
Alternative II without attacks on ports. He also agreed with a 
their views on the military aspects of closing the ports, but ap 
he rejected such a move because of the political risks involved. ` ou 
He concluded that a continuation of the present program, ! 

modified to permit striking LOCS within eight nm of Hanoi and st 
Haiphong and adding a few more targets such as the Red River o 
Bridge at Hanoi, represented the optimum course. p 


In his reply on 2 June, the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Paul d 
Nitze, differed from Mr. Brown and the Joint Chiefs of Staff eA 
by concluding that Alternative I was preferable to both versions : 3 
of Alternative II. Set up either to exclude or include bombing a 
attacks on the ports (but not mining), the latter alternative T 
was considered by Mr. Nitze to be prohibitively expensive in | 
terms of the number of aircraft that he believed would be lost. : 
The first alternative, on the other hand, would result ina | 
substantially smaller loss of aircraft and would tend to "leave 
the enemy with fewer options for maintaining supply flow.to SVN E 
than does the concentration of pene. in areas farther removed al 
from the area of supply consumption. a 


The Revised DPM of 12 June J | 
With all these views in hand, Assistant Secretary McNaughton s 
on 12 June produced a new DPM. This document, which was limited 7 


to consideration of military actions against NVN, described three 
alternatives which`had gained some MEUDPONE: 


er i A 

A. Intensified attack on the ‘Hanoi -Haiphong E, 

logistic base, recommended by the Joint Chiefs of aa 

Staff. a hna 
| 


B. Emphasis on infiltration routes south of 200 N, | . 
recommended by Secretaries McNamara, Vance, and Nitze. | Af 


C. Extension of the present program, recommended 
by Secretary Brown. . ie. RE 


ieee ta SecAF to SecDef, 3 Jun 67, Att to B] 
JCS 2472/71-4, 14 Jun 67, same file, same sec. : E 
20. (TS-GP 1) Memo, SecN to SecDef, "Alternative Bombing aE 


Programs in North Vietnam," 2 Jun 67, Att to JCS 2472/85, =- 
6 Jun 67, same file, sec 2. a 
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In defending the recommendation to pursue course B, Mr. 
McNaughton analyzed the three courses in terms of the objectives 
of operations against North Vietnam: 1) to raise morale of the 
South Vietnamese and the US troops in action in South Vietnam; 
2) to add to the pressure on Hanoi to end the war; and 3) to 
reduce the amount and increase the cost of infiltration from NVN 
to South Vietnam. Measuring course A by these three criteria, 
he stated that, although the bombing of NVN had raised morale in 
the South, it did not follow that a significant escalation of 
bombing would further improve morale. With respect to increas- 
ing pressure on Hanoi, Mr. McNaughton believed that the North 
Vietnamese had "written off" all assets and lives that might 
be destroyed by US military actions short of occupation or. 
annihilation. So far as interdiction was concerned, Mr. 
McNaughton claimed that enemy forces in South Vietnam required 
only 25 tons of supplies per day from NVN, a figure representing 
less than .2 percent of.North Vietnamese import capability of i 
14,000 tons per day and .5 percent of the approximately 5,300 
tons per day actually imported. 


It followed, the Assistant Secretary contended, that fai 
"neither Alternative A nor any other combination of actions se 
against the North, short of destruction of the regime or : 
occupation of North Vietnamese territory will . . . reduce 
the flow of men and material below the relatively small amount 
needed by enemy forces to continue the war in the South." Even. 
if all these arguments proved wrong, the danger of Soviet or 
Chinese counteractions and the adverse effect on US and world 
opinion rendered Course A unacceptable. Alternative C,-he 
contended,. possessed the same weaknesses as Alternative A. 


Turning to Alternative B, Mr. McNaughton conceded that it 
"probably would not effectively stop, or even substantially 
reduce,” the infiltration of materiel from the North, and it 
"might cause serious psychologica] problems among the men, 
officers, and commanders on our side." Alternative B would, 
however, be popular in the United States and around the world, 
It would also result in fewer aircraft and pilot losses, 
assuming no shift of air defenses by the enemy. Whether there 
would or would not be such a shift was "not clear.” 


The primary argument pör Alternative B, said Mr. Menauchton 
was that it recognized that "the outcome of the war hinges on 
what happens in the South, that neither military defeat nor 
military victory is in the cards there no matter which alternative 
is chosen against the North." It was therefore "designed to 
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improve the negotiating environment by combining continued 
progress in the South . . . with a restrained program against 
the North. "el : : 


Four days later, on 16 June, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 


Staff, was hastily called’ to. the White House to brief the E 
President on the bombing of NVN. General Wheeler spoke from E 


a talking paper recently prepared by the Joint Staff which 

forcefully supported the pattern of operations recommended | 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 20 May. These operations, z 
according to the paper, were the most effective way to prosecute 4 
the air and naval campaign against North Vietnam and could 


possibly be decisive. The operations would bring increasing j 


pressure to bear on the enemy by: depriving him of critical j 
sanctuary areas for governmental, industrial, and military 
support operations; creating popular unrest by forcing 
diversion of resources from civilian to military uses; forcing 
allocation of manpower to reconstruction and dispersal programs; 
and raising the cost of support from Communist, China and the 


Soviet Union. =] 
oa 


The operations recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would also create a level of interdiction which, if not decisive, 
could, when combined with action in South Vietnam, cause the 
enemy to "recalculate his profitand loss." Whether or not 
interdiction could reduce North Vietnamese imports to critical 
levels could not, be determined from the insufficient and 
inaccurate data available, but the strenuous efforts by the 
North Vietnamese to resupply during Tet suggested that the 
NVN supply capabilities were not greatly in excess of requirements. 
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With regard to the criticisms made by the Assistant Secretary 
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of Defense (ISA) in the DPM of 12 June, the Joint Staff argued a 


that military pressure could reduce the will of NVN to continue 
' the war: "Anyone who says that 'pain‘tonly increases the will 
to fight' ean-only speak from ignorance of the battlefield." 


By way of proof, the paper cited a French source to the effect i 


that the bombing was causing a deterioration of morale in Hanoi 
so serious as to constitute a definite breakdown in order. It 


also cited an interview with a North Vietnamese interrogatee who. OE 


stated that the people were beginning to doubt seriously the 
Hanoi regime's claims of inevitable victory. 


` —— 2I. (T5) Draft Memo for Pres, "Alternative Military Actions a 
Against North Vietnam," 12 Jun 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam May 67. F 
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Citing an evaluation by the CIA, the Joint Staff maintained 
that there was little danger of Soviet retaliation outside 
Vietnam for the operations proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
If the Soviets did, in fact, apply such pressures, then Secretary 
Brown's proposal for a refinement of the present bombing program 
could be adopted. So far as the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) bombing proposal was concerned, however, it was totally 
lacking in military or political merit. | 


The Presidential Decisions 


The policy debate on force levels and Operations against 
North Vietnam, which had dragged on since 18 March, moved 
swiftly to a conclusion following a visit by Mr. McNamara, 
General Wheeler, and Under Secretary of State Katzenbach to 
South Vietnam in early July. At a briefing in Saigon on the 
lith, Mr. McNamara informed General Westmoreland there would 
be no Reserve call-up; however, the Administration did want to 
meet his requirement for additional troops but at the minimum 
cost in personnel spaces. | . | 


The COMUSMACV staff had worked up such an approach as an 
alternative to the "minimum essential force" originally requested 
on 18 March and now presented. it. Consisting of five "packages," 
this plan proposed an addition of 16 maneuver battalions and 
various supporting units to the forces already authorized for 
MACV under Program 4 at a total personnel cost of 42,000 spaces. 
This had been.achieved by a vigorous pruning of.existing MACV 
organizations to eliminate unnecessary Spaces and by counting 
the 9th Marine Amphibious Brigade as part of the permanent MACV 
forces but not counting its personnel spaces against the MACV 
total. This unit, which was the PACOM reserve, had already 
been deployed to Vietnam but was still carried-as part of the 
PACOM, rather than the MACV, forcé structure. When added to 
the forces already in Vietnam or authorized for movement under 


Program 4, khese proposals would bring total strength of MACV 
to 525,000. i | 


For the benefit of the visiting dignitaries there was _ 
also a briefing on the operations against North Vietnam, given 
by the commanders responsible for conducting them, Admiral 


_ 22. (S} TP “Alternative Military Actions Against North 
16 Jun 67, 


Vietnam, ' OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jun 67. 
67) 23. (S) CM-2499-67 to JCS, 12-Jul 67, JMF 911/374 (12 Jul 
sec l. 
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Sharp, Lieutenant General William Momyer, Commanding General, 
Seventh Air Force, and Vice Admiral John Hyland, Commander, 
Seventh Fleet. All the briefers recommended strongly that 

air operations not only be continued but be expanded, The 
enemy was now beginning to feel the full effects of the air 
campaign and was being hurt, they contended. The United States 
should intensify the pressure during the next few months of 
good weather to bring about a change in the attitude of the 
enemy. General Momyer, in a briefing which subsequently 
assumed particular importance, pointed out. in some detail how 
Seventh Air Force had successfully dealt with enemy air defenses 
and seriously disrypted traffic on the important Northeast 
Railroad to China. : 


Upon returning to Washington, Secretary McNamara, General 
Wheeler, and Under Secretary Katzenbach were called to the 
White House to report on their trip. Also present were 
Secretary Rusk, Director of Central Intelligence Helms, 

General Taylor, and Mr. Rostow, Mr. Christian and Mr. Komer 

of the White House staff. In the discussion, it was brought out 
that all the field commanders favored expansion of the bombing 
of North Vietnam. When called upon, General Wheeler made a 
strong statement in favor of these operations, pointing out the 
damage inflicted on lines of communication. He recommended to 
the President that he approved a ROLLING THUNDER program which, 
if it did not attack the ports, -át least permitted attacks 
everywhere else in North Vietnam except in populated areas. 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, specifically wanted 
authority to strike targets in the 10 and 4 nm Hanoi and 
Haiphong prohibited.zones. The meeting ended without any 
decision having béen made. Because he had recommended an 
action different from the one formally recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in their memoranda of. 20 May, the Chairman, . 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, asked for and received approval from the 
. other Chiefs for the. position he had taken. 


The next day, the President discussed the force buildup 
with his advisors, including General Westmoreland, whom he 
had called home for the purpose. At this meeting, the Secretary 
of Defense supported the MACV five-package proposal of 11 July. 
General Westmoreland, in reply to a question from the President, 


24, (TS) Briefing, CINCPAC, CG 7th AF, and COMSEVENTHFLT 
for SecDef, CJCS, and USecState, "Air Campaign North Vietnam, 
July 1967," OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jul 67. 
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said the proposal was acceptable to him. The President then 
gave his approval of the plan, except that he ordered three of 
five TFSs recommended be not deployed but only made ready for 
deployment if needed.2@ 


Cn 14 July, Secretary McNamara requested the Joint Chiefs 
of Stafr to submit a troop list for the approved force structure, 
with deployment dates where possible. Subsequent.discussion 
between Joint Staff representatives and Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (SA) Alain Enthoven revealed that the 9th Marine 
Amphibious Brigade and the three TFSs to be maintained ready — 
for deployment were to be included in the 525,000 ceiling. 
On the basis of this guidance, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


developed a troop list which, after necessary Service adjustments, 


resulted in a total strength for MACV of 537,545. To remain 
within the ceiling of 525,000, the Joint Chiefs of Staff planned- 
on substituting civilian contract labor for military construction 
personnel, using as a basis figures supplied by MACV. The troop 
list, expressed in terms of major units or major categories of 
forces was as follows: 


~_ 25. (S) CM-2506-67 to D/JS, 13 Jul 67, JMF 911/374 (12 Jul 


67). 


1 aO ET 


SUMMARY OF US FORCE DEPLOYMENTS - VIETNAM 


UNIT / 
ORGANIZATION 


Program #4 (SVN) 
9th MAB to incl 2 
VMA Sqdns 


MACV FY 67 Additive ` 


Requirements 


Americal Division 
.lith Lt Inf: Bde 


TAC Ftr Sqdns | 
(Two A-1 Sqdns) 


Mobile Riverine 
Force, GAME WARDEN 
and MARKET TIME 
Rqmts 


LOlst Abn Div (-) 


I CTZ Log and 
Const Raqmts 


US Advisory Program- 
Expansion 


Tac Ftr sqdns 
(One A-1, one 
F-4 Sqan ý 


Reorganization 198th 


Inf Bde (No added 


strength) 
| TOTAL 
Contractor/Direct, 
Hire 


SVC STR 
484,472 
6,720 
9,497 
5,610 


963 


3,604 


19,103 
3,968 


f 


2,51 


1,031 


537,545 
= -12,545 
525,000 20 


ARMY 
323,735 


7,108 


5,610 


, 19,103 


358,133 


NAVY 
30,039 


200 


3,604 


3,968 


37,811 


AF MC. 


56,148 73+ 350 i 


» [20 


1,386 803 ` 


963 


L303 1L 


59,528 82,073 9] E 


26. App to (S-GP 4) JcSM-416-67, 20 Jul 67, same file. 
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The projected closing dates for the major combat units 
on this troop list were as follows: 


Army 
198th Bde (for Americal Div) Oct 67 
llth Lt Inf Bde (for Americal Div) Feb 68 
101st Abn Div (-) | | Feb 68 


Reinf for 196th and 198th Bdes 
(3 inf bns and 9 inf bn packets) Mar-May 68 


Air Force 
Tactical Fighter Squdron | Feb 68 
Tactical Fighter Squadron “May 68 
On 20 July, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted their 
recommended list to Secretary McNamara. In doing so they 


stated. they did not concur in the inclusion of the 9th Marine 
Amphibious Brigade and the two nondeployed TFSs in the personnel 


ceiling for Vietnam. The Marine unit, they pointed out, was 


Still the PACOM reserve and, as such, was subject to deployment 
to other areas of the Pacific Command. The two Air Force units 
Should not be included in the personnel ceiling for Vietnam 
until they deptoyge to that area. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also pointed out to Mr. McNamara 
that, while the forces on the troop list would "contribute 
significantly to the prosecution of the war," they fell short 
of the numbers they had recommended in their memorandum: of 
20 April. Their views on worldwide military requirements, 
submitted in their:memorandum of 20.May- also remained valid. et 


On 10 August Secretary McNamara gave his tentative approval 
for "planning" to the JCS recommendations. The 9th Marine 


Amphibious Brigade and the two TFSs, he ruled, should be counted f 


under the 525,000 ceiling. Now đesignated by Mr. McNamara as 


Program 5, the total approved force levels for South Vietnam were 


as L ALONS: 


S-GP JCSM-416-67 to SecDef, 20 Jul 67 (derived from 


~ Of, (S-GP 4). 
| JCS 2472/115), same file. 
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Army 
Program 4 | S235 (35 
FY 68 Added Forces 33,297 
Civilianization -5,414 

351,618 


On 15 September, 


ceiling of 525,000 remained unchan 
Services were adjusted as follows: 


Army 
Program -4 and 
Added Forces 358,475 
Civilitanization -9 , 595 
348, 880 


| Air 

Navy Force 
30,039 56,148 
4234 2,242 
-812 -542 
33,461 57,848 


Air 
., Navy Force 


37,522 59,309 
-2 ,050 


35,472 58,709 


-600 .- 


Marine 


Corps 


74,550 
7,523 


82,073 


Total 


484,472 
47,296 


_=6,768 


525,000 28 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded a 
refined troop list to the Secretary of Defense. 


While the 


Marine 
Corps 


82,239 
-300 


81,939 


aged» force levels for the 


Total 


537 545 


-I2 525 


525,000 


Secretary McNamara approved the revised troop list on 


5 October, 30 


! 
f 


President Johnson, meanwhile, resolved the debate over 


operations against North Vietnam. 
‘RI 57, which was, in effect, Air Force Secretary Brown's 


On 20 July he approved 


"continuation of the present level of operations with certain 
targets added in ‘the Hanoi-Haiphong area. 
new fixed targets in that area and granted ‘authority to con- 
duct armed reconnaissance on selected rail lines, highways, 
and waterways inside the 30 nm Hanoi restricted zone but not 


‘within the 10 nm prohibited 


Zone. 


Tt contained 16 


While not a total victory 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and CINCPAC points of view, 


the 


President by his action turned down the restricted operations 
recommended by Secretary McNamara and other high penne 


28, (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 


Program Number 5)," 10 Aug 67, Att to JCS 2472/- 


ments for SVN 


115-2, 11 Aug 67, same file. 


uy 68 Force Eon 


29, (TS-GP 4) JCSM 505-67 to SecDef, 15 Sep 67 (derived 
from JCS is 2/115-5), same file, sec 2. 
30, Memo, SecDef to Service Secys and CJCS, 5 Oct ee 


Encl to x08 2472/115-8, 


6 Oct 67, same file. 
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] civilians in the Department of Defense. General Wheeler in- 
formed Admiral Sharp that the "decisive factor in persuading 
the President to continue bombing north of 200 and to author- 

| ize the .. . extension of operating authority was his feeling 


that in recent weeks the bombing had achieved significant 
| results and with relatively little noise level." In this 
| regard, General Wheeler continued, "the Saigon briefings 
© (texts of which /thée President/ has seen) were invaluable 
a a am told he read Spike Momyer's briefing word 
] for word. "34 i 
President Johnson had now set the limits within which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the field. commanders would 
| conduct military operations in the months ahead. General 
Westmoreland now faced the task of continuing operations 
in RVN with forces some 15 percent larger than those he had 
| reported to be inadequate the previous March. Admiral Sharp 
and his subordinate air commanders, although they had not 
received alI they asked for, now enjoyed wider latitude in 
carrying the war to NVN than they had ever enjoyed before. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, having been refused the forces eer 
to reconstitute strategic reserves and contingency forces, oad 
could only hope there would be no need for additional US 
troops elsewhere than Southeast Asia. 


- 31. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 1859 to CINCPAC, 202044Z Jul 67; ` 
(TS) Msgs, CJCS 1859 and 5741 to CINCPAC, 20 Jul 67 and 22 
Jul 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jul 67. 
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Chapter 44 


ROLLING THUNDER AT ITS ZENITH: OPERATIONS 
AGAINST NORTH VIETNAM, JULY 1967 - MARCH 1968 


The months following President Johnson's approval of 
ROLLING THUNDER 57 saw the campaign against the key northeast 
sector of North Vietnam attain its highest level, both in the 
number of sorties flown and in the number of targets author- 
ized for attack. In spite of certain continuing restrictions 
on operations, a concentrated effort was made to cut off the 
flow of war materials to enemy forces entering North Vietnam from 
abroad--those segments of the enemy supply lines considered _ 
most vulnerable by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and CINCPAC. 


The Original ROLLING THUNDER 57 Package 


The ROLLING THUNDER 57 package approved by President 
Johnson on 20 July not only included 16 new targets in the 
Hanoi/Haiphong area, but also gave authority to conduct armed 
reconnaissance on selected rail lines, highways, and water- 
ways inside the 30-nm Hanoi restricted zone, though not within 
the 10-nm prohibited area. Of the 16 new targets, 11 were in 
the military support system, 4 were in the transportation 
system, and 1 was in the air defense system. All had been 
taken from a list of 129 priority targets developed by CINCPAC. 
This list had its. origin in the realization by CINCPAC plan- 
ners that many targets they considered important were not on 
JCS target lists. Therefore they developed and forwarded to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff a comprehensive ROLLING THUNDER list, 
whose targets were concentrated in Route Package V1.1 


l. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 1859 to CINCPAC, 2020442 Jul 67. 
od 1) Memo, Jt Staff to CJCS, "CINCPAC Priority Targets 
U)," 17 Jul 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jul 67. 
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Once again, political considerations inhibited the zo 
ROLLING THUNDER program. The new list did not include Oo 
Phuc Yen Airfield--which had again been recommended by the es 
Joint Chiefs of Staff--because of "tentative and tehuous | 
indications from a couple of North Vietnamese ambassadors" ta 
that advisors from other Communist countries were there. 


Even the authorized strikes were to be conducted in 
such a way as to avoid the appearance of escalation. No | | 
more than 3 targets were to be hit in any one day, and by 
armed reconnaissance strikes were not to be concentrated in 
the 30-nm Hanoi restricted zone but were to be distributed 
throughout RP VI in roughly the same pattern as that of the i 
preceding few weeks. In other respects, the general guide- = 
lines in ROLLING THUNDER 57 were the same as the ones in the ot, 
preceding program. 


During August, President Johnson added 12 targets in : | 
the Hanoi area to the RT 57 list, including the Hanoi thermal 
power plant, the Doumer rail/highway bridge, and the other 
major Hanoi rail/highway bridge. All ao were struck and jd 
rendered unusable by the end of the month. 


These operations were an auspicious beginning toan ->ù { 
intensified air campaign against the. vital northeast sector 
of North Vietnam. But the steppéd-up operations had hardly 


2._(TS-GP 1) Memo, COL Robert J. Dunn, USAF, /Escort | l 
officer/ to Distribution, "Report on Significant Areas of 4 
Interest--Vietnam: Investigative Tour of Messrs. Gilleas and | 
French (Senate Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee-- 
Chairman tt Oo 27 Jul 67, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jul 67. . 

3. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 1859 to CINCPAC, 2020447 Jul 67; >] 
(TS) Msg, CJCS 5661-67 to CINCPAC, 20,Jul 67, OCJCS File 091 d 
Vietnam Jul 67. i e 

4. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 3365 to CINCPAC, 090005Z Aug 67. i | 
ies 3} Msg, JCS 4091 to CINCPAC, 171459Z Aug 67. | 7. 

TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 4344 to CINCPAC, 191432Z Aug 67. (S). | | 
NMCC Memos for Record, 12 and 13 Aug 67, OCJCS File O91 - 2% 
Vietnam Aug 67. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 195- and z PE 
196-67, 21 and 22 Aug 67. | 3 , | z 
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begun when they suffered a partial curtailment. On 19 August, 
President Johnson issued orders to suspend air strikes within 
the 1O-nm Hanoi prohibited area beginning 24 August and run-. 
ning through 4 September. The only information given at the 
time was that the action was taken to preclude charges of 
escalation. Later information, however, indicates that just 
at this time the President was offering to Hanoi through 
secret channels what later became known as the San Antonio 
formula for peace negotiations.5 


CINCPAC felt that the suspension came at an unfortunate 
time. It began right on the heels of a stretch of bad weather, 
and he feared the suspension would give the impression of a 
deescalation of pressure aginst Hanoi. CINCPAC recommended 
that, if it was not possible to relax the restriction, he be 
given authority to strike targets in the Haiphong area and 
Phuc Yen Airfield, to a Hanoi that the United States 
was not "vacillating." 


Strikes in the Buffer Zone 


Ten of the 16 targets authorized by President Johnson on 
9 August were within the buffer zone along the Chinese border. 
Requests to hit these targets stemmed from difficulties 
encountered in attempting to cut rail traffic between Communist 
China and North Vietnam over the northeast line. During the 
months of May, June, and July, when ROLLING THUNDER forces had 


concentrated on this vital artery, there had been a reduction ` 


in the movement of military supplies over the line. Neverthe- 
less, substantial amounts still reached Hanoi. The inviola- 
bility of the buffer zone.shortened the distance subject to 
attack, and the enemy took full advantage of the situation by 
holding trains in the buffer zone during the day, and moving 
them out under cover of darkness or inclement weather. 


5. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 4343 to CINCPAC, 191430Z Aug 67. 
(TS) Memo, AsstSecState for East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
to SecState, 9 Apr 68, OCJCS File, Vietnam Mission, May 68. 

6. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 202231Z Aug 67, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Aug 67. l 

7.: (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 3365 to CINCPAC, 090005Z Aug 67. 
(TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 290105Z Jul 67, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Jul 67. 
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‘CINCPAC had requested on 3 June that buffer zone targets 
‘be added to the target list, and on the 29th he had appealed 
unsuccessfully for authority to conduct: specific strikes. 
During the early part of July, Admiral Sharp refined his con- 
cept for attacking buffer zone targets. He briefed Secretary 
McNamara in Saigon on the concept, which now included 24 
priority targets in the buffer zone. The Secretary requested 
General Wheeler to analyze these 24 targets, but before the 
analysis could be completed, CINCPAC recommended the execution 
of a new plan of operations against buffer zone targets. Sub- 
mitted to General Wheeler on 29 July, this plan called for an 
initial strike to cut the line at a point about 19 miles south 
of the Chinese border, followed by strikes at installations and 
rolling stock north of the cut up to a point within 6 miles of 
the border. Great care wouldabe taken to insure accuracy and 
to avoid civilian casualties. 


General Wheeler replied to Admiral Sharp the same day, 
stating he had tentatively selected 13 targets from the CINCPAC 
list of 24 to recommend to the Secretary of Defense. Before 
making these recommendations, however, the Chairman requested 
further views from CINCPAC on the targeting concept. Specifi- 
cally, General Wheeler questioned the value of bridges as 
targets since they were so hard to hit. He favored destroying 
railroad yards to force the gnemy to concentrate his supplies 
north of the Chinese border.7 .“% - 


Replying on 3 August, CINCPAC agreed that all the targets 
proposed by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, with two 
exceptions,’ appeared to be currently worth striking. He 
agreed, also, on the value of hitting rolling stock and sup- 
plies, but stressed the importance of subsequent attacks on 
bridges as a means of bottling up rolling stock, thereby 
making it more vulnerable to attack. Along with these views, 


a 


7 8. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, O30424Z Jun 67, ` 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jun 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to 
JCS, 2904452 Jun 67, JCS IN 19952. (TS) Msg, CJCS 5999-67 
to CINCPAC, 29 Jul 67; (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 290105Z 
Jul 67; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jul 67. 

9. (TS) Msg, CJCS 5999-67 to CINCPAC, 29 Jul 67, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Jul 67. (TS) Msg, CJCS 6106-67 to CINCPAC, 
1. Aug 67, same file, Aug 67. l 
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Admiral Sharp submitted an expanded list of targets in the 
buffer zone. This list was reduced to 10 by the Joint Staff 
and was approved by President Johnson on 9 August,.10 


The approved buffer zone targets included four railroad 
bridges, five railroad yards and sidings, and the Port Wallut 
Naval Base. In striking these targets, ROLLING THUNDER forces 
were authorized to attack rolling stock located to the south 
of the Lang Son Railroad/Highway Bridge. Pilots were , 
instructed to destroy locomotives, rolling stock, and supplies. 
They were cautioned not to cross the CHICOM border or.to 
take undue risk in the hazardous airspace contiguous to the 
targets. The President authorized maximum use of the WALLEYE 
weapon against the bridges. Strikes were to be spaced out to 
avoid charges of escalation. By 5 September, the President 
had authorized 9 additional targets in the_buffer zone, 
including 8 bridges and 1 railroad siding.1l 


In authorizing one target on 30 August, the President 
cautioned against intrusions into Communist China's air space. 
Earlier in the month, there had been two separate violations 
which had prompted Admiral Sharp to remind his subordinate 
commanders that the authority to strike buffer zone targets 
had been granted in part "as a result of our assurance that 
we can go where we are supposed to go and hit what we are 
supposed to hit."  CINCPAC was concerned: not only because 
the violations increased the risk to US pilots and planes, but 
also that such violations might result in.the cancellation of 
buffer zone targets and in the denial of CINCPAC's pending 


request to strike additional key targets. "The excellent 


10. (TS) Msgs, CINCPAC to CJCS, 031933Z Aug 67 and 030123Z 
Aug 6T; (TS -GP 3) Memo, Jt Staff to CJCS, "CHICOM Buffer Zone 
Targets,’ 4 Aug 67; (TS) Msg, CJCGS 6377-67 to CINCPAC, 8 Aug 
67; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Aug 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 3365 
to CINCPAC, 9 Aug 67. 

11. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 3365 to CINCPAC, 090005Z Aug 67. 
(TS) Msg, CJCS 6377-67 to.CINCPAC, 8 Aug 67, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Aug 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 4091 to CINCPAC,: 1714592 
Aug 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5073 to CINCPAC, 301356Z Aug 67. 
(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5480 to CINCPAC, 052113Z Sep 67. (TS-GP 3) 
Msg, JCS 5073 to CINCPAC, 301356Z Aug 67. (TS) Memo, CJCS 
to SecDef, "RT," 30 Aug 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Aug 67. 
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progress we have made thus far in obtaining increased strike 
authorizations and outstanding results agtained thus far, 
must not be jeopardized," said CINCPAC,. 


¢ 


Operations Against the Ports 


While attacks against the buffer zone targets reduced 
somewhat the flow of war materiel into North Vietnam, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were convinced that the movement of 
supplies through the port of Haiphong would have to be cur- 
tailed if the campaign to restrict imports was ever to be 
effective. A "shouldering out" concept to reduce the 
increased volume of war materials arriving through the 
Haiphong Port had been proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 20 May. This plan called for striking targets around the 
periphery of the city and gradually moving inward toward the 
center of the main dock area. But Py August the target 
elements had not yet been approved. {t 


In the meantime, the Chief of Staff, Air Porce, developed 

an alternative plan for isolating Haiphong. This plan would 
"place an in-depth concentrated interdiction ring around the 
Port of Haiphong to deny the enemy use of his lines of com- 
munication from the port and port area to the interior." The 
ring would be doughnut-shaped, including the area beyond a 

13 mile radius from the center of Haiphong outward to a radius 
of 8 miles. The densely populated inner circle contained only 
three targets that.General McConnell believed significant. 
Most of the targets. considered essential would be within the 
outer doughnut area and would include bridges, ferries, vul- 
nerable road/railroad segments, waterways, and transshipment 
points. These targets would be struck to provide interdiction 
of all current major LOCs to the maximum degree possible. 
Moreover, the concept would eliminate euger to foreign 
shipping. 


12. (S) Msg, CJCS 7125 to CINCPAC, 30 Aug 67; (TS) Msg, 
CINCPAC to CINCPACAF and CINCPACFLT, 26000227 Aug 73. OCICS © 
File 091 Vietnam Aug 67." 

13. See above, Ch. 43. , 

(TS-GP 3) " CSAF Concept for Isolation of ‘the Port 
of m Att to (TS) SM-519-67 to CINCPAC, 22 Jul 67, 
JMF 912/432 (19 Jul 67). 
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General Wheeler agreed that the plan would make it 
possible to "apply a considerable constriction to the exits 
from the port area." But to bring about the actual isolation 
of the two cities would require the removal of the 30-nm and 
1O-nm restricted zones around Hanoi and Haiphong, thus per- 
mitting unrestrained attacks everywhere in NVN except in the 
CHICOM border buffer zone and the prohibited zones around 
Hanoi and Haiphong. The Chairman asked CINCPAC his views on 
the Air Force plan.l 


Admiral Sharp replied on 3 August that for six weeks. 


prior to 1 August he had been conducting strikes aimed at. 


isolating Hanoi and Haiphong from each other and from the 
rest of NVN generally along the lines of the Air Force plan. 
The concept proposed by the Chief of Staff, Air Force, was 
sound, CINCPAC said, and it would pile up cargo in the 
Haiphong area. To be fully effective, however, it should be 
expanded to include many more targets, including 13 in the 
4-nm Haiphong prohibited area. In order to implement the 
plan during good weather, Admiral Sharp requested immediate 
authority to conduct strikes against the targets in the. 
prohibited zone and to conduct armed reconnaissance missions 
in the lO-nm restricted zone. On 6 August, he submitted a 
further request for the removal of bombing restraints: 
authority to strike 19 targets in the Hanoi restricted zone 
and 10 in the Haiphong restricted zone; the. elimination of 
both restricted zones; and the reduction of the prohibited 
areas to a e-mile radius around Hanoi and a small rectangle 
around the center of Haiphong; Meanwhile, CINCPAC, on 5 
August, facilitated bombing attacks in the Haiphong area by 


‘removing his own poset eyeen concerning strikes within the 


10-nm restricted zone. 


President Johnson did not grant these sweeping authori- 
zations to bomb in the restricted and prohibited zones, but 


15. (TS) Msg, CICS 6106-67 to CINCPAC, 1 Aug 67, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Aug 67. BO 

16. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 030123Z Aug 67; (TS-GP 3) 
Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, O50244Z Aug 67; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Aug 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CINCPACFLT and CINCPACAF, 
052234Z Aug 67, JCS IN 95324. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to 
JCS, 062347Z Aug 67, JCS IN 96713. { 
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on 30 August and 5 September he authorized strikes _on a 
total of 8 specific targets in the Haiphong zones. 


The targets around Haiphong were hit heavily through 
September. By the 27th of that month, 177 sorties had been 
flown against 6 of the 8 targets authorized in the Haiphong 
area under ROLLING THUNDER 57. As of 13 October all 8 of 
the targets had been struck at least once. An analysis of 
the port clearing capability of Haiphong near the end of 
September showed that the LOCs serving Haiphong could clear 
4,300 short tons per day as compared with 9,700 the previous 
May. The North Vietnamese were now forced to stockpile 
supplies and to transport them to Hanoi mainly by inland - 
waterways. Faster movement of supplies out of Haiphong would 
depend upon North Vietnamese ability to restore the Haiphong 
and the Kien An highway bridges.1l 


Meanwhile, the campaign against North Vietnamese sea- 
ports was expanded as the result of an authorization by 
President Johnson on 9 August to strike the minor ports of 
Cam Pha and Hon Gai. They were to be struck only when ships 
were at least 2,000 yards from the docks. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had been opposed to attacks on Cam’ Pha and Hon Gal. 
They felt that action against the two ports should be defer- 
red until NVN, as a result of attacks against the Haiphong 
port, began using them for imports and coastal traffic. 
ROLLING THUNDER pilots struck Cam Pha Port with 31 sorties 
on 10 September, inflicting severe damage. CINCPAC, however, 
felt the restrictions there were too stringent, since North 
Vietnam could easily keep a ship alongside the docks at all 
times, thus preventing strikes. Such was the case from 13 
September for at least two weeks, when a Soviet ship was in 
Cam Pha. CINCPAC wanted authority to strike, with proper 
caution, a coal plant and a railroad yard at Cam Pha, in 
-spite of the presence of foreign shipping. But the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were concentrating théir efforts on securing 
more important authority, notably a relaxation of the 


17. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5480 to CINCPAC, 052113Z Sep 67. 
18. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 204-67 through 227-67, 


31 Aug through 28 Sep 67. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) DIA to CJCS et al., 


Fact Sheet, "Haiphong Port Clearance," 27 Sep 67, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Sep 67. (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 120157Z 
Oct 67, JCS IN 39404. 
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Suspension on previously approved targets around Hanoi and 
permission to strike Phuc Yen Airfield. As a result, action 
to remove _ restrictions at Cam Pha was relegated to a lesser 
priority.19 


The Recurring MIG Threat 


On 23 August, Admiral Sharp renewed his request to 
General Wheeler for authority to strike the MIG base at Phuc 
Yen airfield because recent engagements had made it "appar- 
ent that the enemy has decided to use these aircraft again 
to counter our strikes." As of that date, no US plane had 
been shot down by a MIG since May. The next day, however, 
two planes fell victim to enemy aircraft, prompting the Chair- 
man to support the request and urge its approval upon the 
secretary of Defense. Secretary McNamara objected, however, 
on the grounds that the United States would lose more planes 
than it destroyed in an attack on Phuc Yen, and that the con- 
Cinuing attacks needed to keep the field closed would result 
in the loss of more planes than would otherwise. be lost to ee 
MIGs if operations from the field continued .20 : ae 


CINCPAC answered the objections by noting that enemy planes 
could be surprised on the ground and that many might be 
destroyed before they were airborne. The initial attack would 
be followed up with other attacks but these would be merely 
periodic attacks of harassment. He believed that the MIGs 
could be forced to operate from CHICOM bases, where they would 
be less effective. As for the risk that charges of escalation 
might be raised, CINCPAC felt that this was a danger no matter 
which targets in North Vietnam were picked for strikes,.2tl 


19. (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 270028Z Sep 67, JCS 
IN 10882. (TS) Msg, Actg CJCS 8205-67 to CINCPAC, 30 Sep 67, . 
OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Sep 67. (TS) Fact Sheet, "ROLLING 
THUNDER Actions Pending," 16 Oct 67, same file, Oct 67. 
(TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 5480 to CINCPAC, 052113Z Sep 67. : 

20. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 231941Z Aug 67; (S) Msg, 
CJCS to SecDef, 240829Z Aug 67; (TS) Msg, Actg CJCS to ` 
CINCPAC, 250107Z Aug 67; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Aug 67. 

21. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 250838Z Aug 67, same 
file. i ! 
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Another US plane was downed by MIGs on 16 September. 
By that time the North Vietnamese had increased the number 
of MIG 2ls at Phuc Yen from 6 to 11. This, coupled. with the 
increased experience of MIG pilots, prompted CINCPAC to 
renew, on 20 September, his appeal to strike Phuc Yen and 
Bac Mai airfields. The following day, General Wheeler urged 
Secretary McNamara to approve Admiral Sharp's request. 


The occurrence of several MIG engagements on 25 September 
no doubt influenced the decision made the next day to author- 
ize strikes and restrikes against Phuc Yen. Two strikes were 
scheduled for a 28 September attack on Phuc Yen. Before any 
strike was made, however, the authority was cancelled by the 
President because of certain visiting dignitaries in Hanoi. 

On 4 October, General Wheeler made another unsuccessful appeal 
for authority to strike the MIG base.23 


The. MIGs, meanwhile, continued to impede US air operations 
over North Vietnam. During September, 56 planes were forced 
to jettison over 107 tons of bombs. owing to MIG interference; 
between 29 September and 10 October, 10 engagements with a 
total of 32 MIG sorties resulted in the loss of three US - 
planes. But it was not until 23 October that President 
Johnson authorized attacks on Phuc Yen. The following day, 
US fliers mounted 64 sorties against the MIG field, and 
followed up with smaller efforts/“on the two succeeding days. 
Three MIGs were destroyed, three were damaged, and the runway 
was made unserviceable. 


22, (TS-GP. 1) tise, CINCPAC to JCS; 2100282 Sep 67, JCS 
IN 90642, (TS) CM-2660-67 to SecDef, 22 Sep 67, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Sep 67. 

23. (S) Memo for Record, "NMCC Report on MIG Engagements 
Over NVN-25 September 67," 26 Sep 67, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam 
. Sep 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 7303 to CINCPAC, 262109Z Sep 67. 
(TS) Memo for’ Record, "Phuc Yen Strikes," 28 Sep 67, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam Sep 67. (TS) Fact Sheet, "ROLLING THUNDER 
Actions Pending (U)," 16 Oct 67, same file, Oct 67. (TS-GP 3) 
CM-2676-67 to SecDef, 4 Oct 67, same file, >` 

24. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0807262 Oct 67, JCS 


IN 32563; (TS-GP 3) CM-2684-67 to SecDef, 1 Oct 67, OCJCS File - 


O91 Vietnam Oct 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 9674. to CINCPAC, 
232212Z Oct 67. (TS-NOFORN- GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 249-, 250-, 
251-67, 24, 25, and 26 Oct 67. 
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The Suspension is Lifted 


Although the MIG attacks and other elements of the 
North Vietnamese air defense system impeded the air campaign 
against North Vietnam, President Johnson's suspension of 


authority to strike targets within the 10-nm Hanoi prohibited 


zone was an even greater handicap to effective air operations. 
Orginally set for the period 24 August through 4 September, 
the suspension had been indefinitely extended on 1 September, 
Alarmed at. the prospect of an indefinite suspension at a time 
when the days of good flying weather were rapidly dwindling, 
CINCPAC on 20 September urgently recommended to the Joint | 
Chiefs of Staff that the suspension be lifted. The following 
day, the Chairman, with the support of the other members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, urged Secretary McNamara to approve 
CINCPAC's recommendation and, further, to authorize attacks 
on fifteen specific targets within the 1O-nm Hanoi prohibited 
zone. In this attempt, General Wheeler was unsuccessful. 


General Wheeler again appealed without avail to Secretary 
McNamara on 4 October for a cancellation of the suspension 
around Hanoi and authority to strike a total of 25 targets 
around Hanoi and Haiphong. ‘Two days later, the President 
approved 7 new targets in the Haiphong area. All 7 targets 
were struck at least once by 14 October; after that date most 
of these targets were hit several times. Another target was 
authorized 17 October and struck five days later.2 


On 23 October President Johnson lifted the suspension 
and authorized strikes on the Hanoi Thermal Power Plant (a 
one-time-only strike using the WALLEYE weapon), the 2 | 
important Hanoi bridges, plus 9 other targets in the Hanoi 
prohibited area, including 5 that had not previously been 
struck. 


p 
On 25 October CINCPAC gave the Doumer Railroad/Highway 
Bridge the highest strike priority. This strike was to be 


25. (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 202352Z Sep 67, JCS 
IN 90536. (TS) CM-2660-67 to SecDef, 22 Sep 67, OCJCS File- 
O91 Vietnam Sep 67. 7 

26. (TS-GP 3) CM-2676-67 to SecDef, 4 Oct 67, OCICS File 
O91 Vietnam Oct 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 8239 to CINCPAG, 
061826Z Oct 67. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 9045 to CINCPAC, 170003Z 
Oct 67. (TS-NOFORN-GP.1)°NMCC OPSUMs 236-67: through 248-67, 
9 through :23 Oct 67. l | 

i 27. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 9674 to CINCPAC, 232212Z Oct 67. 
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followed by the seeding of the river at that point to disrupt 
ferry, barge, and boat traffic. Hopefully this disruption 
would create lucrative targets as the supplies backed up 
waiting to cross the river. It took only three days for 
ROLLING THUNDER pilots to hit the bridges and the power plant. 
Most of the other targets authorized by the President on 23 
October were not struck until November; some not at all 
during 1967.2 


The President authorized 17 new targets in the Hanoi 
and Haiphong areas on 8 November. The targets included 
certain facilities at Bac Mai Airfield near Hanoi, 3 Hanoi 
and 3 Haiphong shipyards, restrikes of 4 railroad yards, and 
6 other new targets--l railroad yard, 2 industrial plants, 
and 3 POL installations. The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
suggested that the targets be struck in a measured and deliber- 
ate manner so as to minimize the "noise level" and to curtail 
current talk among representatives of friendly nations con- 
cerning the recently increased intensity of aoe operations in 
the Hanoi and Haiphong areas.¢ 


Also on 8 November, an important new weapon was added to 
the arsenal being employed in the operations to isolate 
Haiphong. On that date, .Secretary McNamara declared the MK-36 
Destructor mine to be "just another weapon" rather than a 
mine, and authorized its use agadnst all authorized ROLLING 
THUNDER targets, including those in the prohibited zones 
The MK 36 had been developed at CINCPAC's request for use in 
inland waterways. .It had become operational in April under 
the authorizations then in effect, which limited mining to the 
area south of 200:N,30. e | 


Following the granting of authority to strike certain 
targets within the prohibited areas, ROLLING THUNDER forces. 
unleashed a tremendous striking effort against the authorized 
targets and LOCs. Not since the prevfous July had pilots 
been given’ such freedom, and never had they had more critical 


28. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CINCPACAF, et al., 2522482 oct 
67, OCICS File 091 Vietnam Oct 67. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) NMCC. 
OPSUMs 249-67 through 1-68, 24 Oct 67 through 2 Jan 68. 

29, (TS) Msg, CJCS 9610 -67 to CINCPAC, 8 Nov 67, OCJCS 
File A Vietnam Nov 67. 

(S-GP 4) J-3 Briefin Sake for cJcs, "JCS 2343/751 -1,” 

21 we "66. JMF 9155.3 (7 Dec (S) Msg, JCS 2729 t 
CINCPAC, 14 Apr 673 (TS-GP 4) 7A 2385 to CINCPAC, 
082343Z Nov 67> OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Nov 67. 
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targets. In terms of high-value targets struck, the last 
part of October and the first half of November marked the most 
productive period in ROLLING THUNDER history. 


This intensified effort on the part of US pilots called 
forth a comparable countereffort by North Vietnam's air 
defense system. Between 23 October and 20 November, the 
United States lost 48 aircraft in strikes over NVN. Thirty- 
nine were shot down.over RP VI, clear evidence that the enemy 
believed the targets under attack around Hanoi and Haiphong 
were of such value that their defense called for a maximum 
effort .3l : | 


The Bombing Slackens 


Beginning in November, the pace of the bombing operations 
against North Vietnam gradually slackened. From that time on 
a combination of bad weather and Presidential restrictions led 
to a scaling down of attacks on targets in North Vietnam. By oa 
far, however, bad weather had the most adverse impact. The menage 
effect on the distribution of sorties in the various route eg 
packages is illustrated clearly by the chart below covering 
the none-month period from July 1967 through March 1968. It 
is readily apparent that the number of monthly sorties declined 
from a high rate in the summer months to a low one during the 
northeast monsoon of the winter months. When the weather was 
clear the number of sorties rose in the northern industrial 


area of North Vietnam, i.e., in RP VI A and VI B, where the ` 


high-value. targets requiring precision and accuracy in bomb- 
ing were located. When the.weather was poor and cloud cover 
obscured the more lucrative targets, and low ceilings made 

SAM evasion difficult, ROLLING THUNDER pilots struck targets 
closer to South Vietnam in RP I through IV. Consequently, 
owing to bad weather in December,” both the number and percent- 
age of sorties in RP VI A and VI B were low. This unfavorable . 
weather continued through January, February, and even March, 
making these months the least productive of any quarter in 

the previous two years; worse by far than the: same quarter in 


1967. 


31. (S) Memo, DepDir for Ops, NMCC to SecDef, "Aircraft 
Losses over North Vietnam, 17-20 November 1967," 20 Nov 67, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Nov 67. 
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CISTRIBUTION OF ATTACK SORTIES 
BY ROUTE PACKAGE 


¢ 


RPI II III IV V VIA VIB No. Sorties 
Month Sorties Z Z% ŽŽ ZZ % _& % VI A&B 


Jul 11,337 38 8 7 #10 4 14 19 3,741 
Aug 11,744 48 8 10 7 2 12 13 2,936 
Sep 8,540 56 8 7 8 3 9 9 1,537 
Oet 8,987 41 3 6 11 3 16 20 3,235 
Nov T-2609 52 5 7 11 5 T ds 1,454 
Dec 5,758 57 8 7 10 4 T 7 806 
1968 

Jan .6,359 47 8 11 12 6 8 8 1,017 
Feb 3,280 72 3 8 2 5 8 2 328 
Mar 5,037 68 8 s5 6 2 5 6. 55432. 


On 3 January 1968, President Johnson added to the 
inhibiting effects of the weather by ordering a suspension of 
all air strikes within 5 miles of the center of Hanoi. The 
prohibition was to be in effect for 72 hours, but it was 
extended for an additional 72 hours-.on 6 January, and indefi- 
nitely on 9 January. 


An additional, restriction came on 16 January as the result 
. Of an episode involving a Soviet ship in Haiphong Harbor. On 

4 January, while séeding one of the approaches to Haiphong with 
MK-36 weapons, a US plane through a map error inadvertently 
released its load too soon, in the immediate vicinity of a 
soviet ship. The incident led General Wheeler to anticipate 
the establishment of a 5 mile prohibited circle around Haiphong 
Similar to the one in effect around Hanoi. The Chairman,: Joint 


32. (TS-GP 1) CINCPAC, RQ | | P 
Oct-Dec 67, JMF 912/323 (10 Feb a sec 1B. OTS aP 4) Msg, 
CINCPAC to JCS, 090435Z Feb 68, JCS IN 90743. (TS-GP 4) Msg, 
CINCPAC to JCS, 072330Z Apr 68, JCS IN 30389. | 

33. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 6402 to CINCPAC, 0321582 Jan 68. 
(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 6700 to CINCPAC, 062148Z Jan 68. (S) Msg, 
CINCPAC to CJCS, 090735Z Jan 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jan 
68. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 6818 to CINCPAC, 0920262 Jan 68. 
(S-GP 1) Telegram, USUN to State, 232344Z Jan 68, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Jan 68 ? : 
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Chiefs of Staff, warned CINCPAC that such a restriction might 
soon be forthcoming. He requested CINCPAC to instruct his 
operational commanders to execute strikes in that area only 
when the weather permitted accurate navigation and target 
identification, and to employ only small forces close in to 
Haiphong. 3 


In reply, CINCPAC expressed his concern that an addition- 
al prohibited area would negate "our reasonably successful 
efforts to isolate that port." His operational commanders, 
said CINCPAC, had just begun to get enough MK-36 weapons to 
accomplish this objective, and it was not "satisfactory" to 
start seeding 5 miles from the city. Earlier plans had been 
made for seeding the Red River near Hanoi, but they had been 
cancelled when the 5-mile prohibited circle around that city 
was directed. This had left the enemy free to repair the 
damaged bridges and to cross the river in boats. During a 
time when the weather limited ROLLING THUNDER opportunities, 
CINCPAC felt-it was even more important "that we not have 
added restrictions." He said, | 


We seem determined to ease the pressure: on 
the enemy at a time when our long bombing campaign 
is having a telling effect. . The history of ROLLING 
THUNDER has been that we always follow a period of. 
telling effectiveness with periods when we put 
restrictions on that give the enemy 4 chance to 
recuperate. This, I submit, is a costly and inef- 
ficient way to use our tremendous air power and 
contributes to lengthening the war. 


On 16 January the President, although he was aware of 
CINCPAC's views on the subject, directed the establishment 
of a 5-mile prohibited area around Haiphong. He also | 
approved 6 more targets to be added to the authorized list, 
but by the end of January none of them had been struck 
because of bad weather. 


34. (TS) Memo, NMCC to SecDef, 8 Jan 68, "Alle ed Bomb- 
ing of Soviet Merchant Ship of 4 January 1968"; (TS) Telecon 
Item, JCS 010/68 to CINCPAC, 141720Z Jan 68; OCJCS File 091: 
sis: Jan 68, 

(TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 150705Z Jan 68, OCJCS 
File oai Vietnam Jan 68. 

(TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 7402 to CINCPAC, 162247Z Jan 68. 
(TS) a = 00489-68 to CINCPAC, Jan 68, OCJCS File 091 


. Vietnam Jan 6 
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On 30 January, the enemy launched simultaneous assaults = 
on the major South Vietnamese cities. As a counteraction, the i 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 3 February, recommended replacement . — 
of the Hanoi and Haiphong restricted and: prohibited-zones by 
"control areas" with radii extending 3 and 14-nm respectively = 
from the centers of the two cities. Control at the Washington z 
level would be maintained over all strikes in these areas. -i 
Armed reconnaissance missions under existing procedures could 
then be extended to the remainder of the formerly restricted i | 
and prohibited zones. The result would be to "expose to attack 
critical storage areas; transhipment points; and the es : 
lines of communication that support movement to and from the | 
important logistic hubs of Hanoi and Haiphong." The President 7 
did not approve the recommendation, but on 6 February he lifted 
the ban on strikes within 5-nm of the centers of the two cities.37 ; | 


Although other targets were added during February, and Di 
subsequently hit, and authority was given to utilize radar a 
systems bombing techniques, little of any significance with 3 | 
respect to air operations in North Vietnam had occurred by the ` Si 
end of March. Not only were operations hampered by the weather, a3 
but operations at Khe Sanh were absorbing much of the air capa J 
bility that would otherwise have been employed against NVN.3 


ations against North Vietnam north of 20° N thus ending the pe | 
campaign to cut off or reduce.North Vietnamese imports ‘and to 
bring the war to the population, communications and industrial 
centers of NVN. ~ Henceforth, ROLLING THUNDER and SEA DRAGON 2 
would be diverted toward the interdiction of materiel and per- 
sonnel flowing frem-North to South Vietnam and the furnishing $ 
of fire support fór friendly ground forces in the area of the A 


On 30 March, President Johnson terminated military oper- an 
DMZ. 39 d 


a 
a 


| 
: l 
37. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-78-68 to SecDef (derived from t 
JCS 2472/222), 3 Feb 68, JMF 912/323 (31 Jan 68). | 
38. (TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 1414 to CINCPAC, 172012Z Feb oe 
68. (TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 1742 to CINCPAC, 212233Z Feb 68. . ao 
TS-GP 1} Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 100345Z Mar 68, JCS IN 62353. t | 
TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 072330Z Apr 68, JCS IN 30389, 
39. See Ch. 50 for a discussion of the President's 
decision to curtail the bombing. | 
f 
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ROLLING THUNDER Pro and Con 


At the end of March, Admiral Sharp made an assessment 
of the results obtained against the officially approved 
ROLLING THUNDER targets. According to this assessment, 331 
out of the 372 authorized targets had been struck and 245 of 
them had been destroyed or rendered unusable. Breaking the 
list down into target systems, the analysis showed that of 
all jet-capable airfields in North Vietnam only Gia Lam | 
remained unstruck by the end of March. An estimated 65 per- 
cent of North Vietnam's electric power capacity had been 
destroyed, although that figure had: been higher before the 
rebuilding that had been accomplished during the monsoon. Of 
the 125 military complex targets on the list, 117 had been 
attacked and 106 were unusable or inactive. An estimated 65 
percent of the fixed NVN POL storage capacity had been 
destroyed. About 50 percent of the listed transportation : 
targets had been abandoned or rendered unserviceable, although 
the enemy, by employing bypass bridges and ferries, had managed 
to keep traffic moving on major LOCs.-. The two key rail lines 
from China into North Vietnam--the northwest line from Hanoi 
to Lao.Cai, and the northeast line from Hanoi to Dong Dang-- 
were considered closed or in shuttle status for the entire 
first 3 months of 1968. Twenty-two percent of the targeted ` 
industries were inoperable,.140 | 


Assuming that Admiral Sharp's damage assessments were 
accurate, the question remains: how effectively had the 
operations against North Vietnam achieved their objectives? 


' In broad terms, these objectives were three in number: to 


reduce the infiltration of men and materiel. from North to 
South Vietnam, and/or to make it more costly; to raise the 
morale of the South Vietnamese; and to show the North Vietna- 
mese leaders they would pay a price for continued aggression 
against South Vietnam. There 1s a general consensus that 
attacks against the North raised*morale in the south, but 
Opinion on the other two points is deeply divided and is 
likely to remain so. This results partly from the fact that 
available intelligence information Simply does not provide 
the concrete proof needed for an exact tabulation. of the 
effects of the operations against the North. There were never- 
theless a number of attempts at analysis of these operations, 
which led their authors to contradictory conclusions. 


HO. (S-GP 4) CINCPAC Rpt, "Measurement of Progress in 
Southeast Asia, 31 March 1968," 10 Jun 68, pp. 75-76, 78, 95, 
JMF 911/337 (31 Mar 68). | | 
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Among the most skeptical was the JASON study prepared 
by the Institute for Defense Analyses at the request of 
Secretary McNamara. The authors of JASON concluded that not 
only had the bombing had "no measurable effect on Hanoi's 
ability to mount and support military operations in the South, " 
but that "no bombing campaign can reduce the flow of military 
supplies to the South" nor "significantly raise the cost of 
maintaining the flow of men and material." In reaching these 
conclusions, however, the authors neglected to investigate 
what might result. from.coordinated interdiction of -alł import 
routes into NVN, which was of course’.the’ major target. of 
ROLLING THUNDER as conceived by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
CINCPAC. They also claimed that the bombing had not "dis- 
cernibly weakened the determination of North Vietnamese 
leaders to continue to direct and support the insurgency in 
the South," although they admitted that "deficiencies in data 
and methodology do not allow a thorough discussion" of the 
question., Hl 


At the opposite extreme, an Air Force study group, with 
representation from the other Services, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and DIA, concluded that the air campaign had destroyed 
or damaged a significant portion of the enemy's industrial 
capability and had caused the diversion of a, significant 
portion of North Vietnamese manpower to air defense and repair 
of the damage resulting from air,/attacks. As a result, the 
enemy capability to expand his military force in South Vietnam 
was drastically_curtailed. Had there been no bombing, the 
Air Force study group estimated, it would have been possible 
for North Vietnam to train and infiltrate sufficient Torcer 
to attain a totali th South Vietnam of 600,000 by mid-1967 .%2 


SEA CABIN, a military study group established by the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and consisting of representa- 
tives of the Joint Staff, DIA, and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA), reached a Similar conc#¥usion. This group con- 
cluded that the air and naval campaigns against NVN had 
inflicted heavy damage on NVN and had "limited the DRV's. capa- 

bility to undertake sustained large scale military operations 


1. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) IDA, "JASON, The Bombing of North 
Vietnam, (U)," 16 Dec 67. | 
uo. (TS) AFCSA Briefing of Special Study for JCS, "The 


Air Campaign Against North Nacenamy: 31 Jul 67, JMF 912/323 
(31 Jul 67). 
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in SVN. .. . A cessation of the bombing program would make 
it possible for the DRV to regenerate its military and 
economic posture and substantially n the flow of 
personnel and supplies from NVN to SvN."#43 


For their part, the Joint Chiefs of Staff took a more 
cautious view. "The bombing of the North coninues to impose 
heavy and accumulating pressure on North Vietnam that is 
contributing significantly to the achievement of US military 
objectives in South Vietnam," they informed the Secretary of 
Defense on 31 January 1968 after reviewing the SEA CABIN 
study. They did not, however, attempt to predict the results 
that might be expected if the bombing were halted. 


| The various analyses by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the military study groups were of ROLLING THUNDER as it had 
actually been conducted. From the outset, however, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military establishment had been 
opposed to the inhibited .and gradual application.of: military 
power forced upon them by political authorities. No doubt ` 
the results would have been different had the military view 
prevailed, but the nature and degree of difference are all 
but impossible to measure. No study has been located that 


. attempts to estimate the results that would have been obtained 


from an air campaign of the type advocated by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


3. (TS-GP 1) OJCS SEA CABIN Study Group, "Study of the 
Political-Military Implications in Southeast Asia of the 
Cessation of Aerial Bombardment and the Initiation of 
Negotiation (S)," 22 Nov 67. . 

_ 44, (TS-GP_ 1) JCSM-62-68 to SecDef, 31 Jan 68 (derived 
from JCS 2339/66~-3), JMF 907/305 (29 Sep 67) sec 2. 
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Chapter 45 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE SOUTH 
JUNE 1967 - JANUARY 1968 


General Westmoreland's Summer Plans 


In the months immediately following Secretary McNamara's 
approval of Program 5, General Westmoreland continued to 
press ahead with combat operations designed to attain the 
objectives of the Combined Campaign Plan. His primary plan 
for the months ahead, he reported to Admiral Sharp, was to 
take full advantage of the good weather in the northern 
provinces of SVN to wage a major offensive in I CTZ through- 
out the summer, while preparing to move into the central 
highland area of II CTZ if the enemy presented a favorable 
target by massing troops. In III and IV CTZs General 
Westmoreland planned to adjust to unfavorable summer weather 
and dispersed enemy positions by limiting operations to a 
few selected offensives on a modest scale to keep the 
enemy off balance. A major offensive would not be launched 
in these two zones until fall unless an opportunity arose 
to destroy major enemy forces. 


The enemy, General Westmoreland reported, was also 
planning a "main effort" to start in June or July and had 
concentrated his major forces in the same area where friendly 
forces were to make their main effort. According to his 
calculations, the enemy had up to three divisions in the DMZ 
and the equivalent of two more divisions in the northern 
provinces of SVN capable of mounting a coordinated offensive. 


Elements of two other divisions were located in the southern 


part of I CTZ. In II CTZ elements of five regiments were 
positioned along the Cambodian border with the mission to 

tle down friendly forces by attacking isolated Special Forces 
camps. In III CTZ two divisions were deployed in a.manner 
that constituted a similar threat to Special Forces” camps 

in the northwest and central parts of the Zone. Friendly 
forces were disposed in an "optimum posture to méet the antic- 
ipated enemy threats." They were "massed against the enemy 
major threats" and were "employing economy of force measures" 
in other areas. l 


1. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 041216Z Jun 67, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jun 67. =: ` | : 
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Summer Operations in III CTZ 


In III CTZ COMUSMACV set as immediate objectives the 
disruption and defeat of enemy offensive actions, harassment 
and destruction of enemy main force units, maintenance of 
continuous pressure on VC regional and local forces, neutral- 
ization of enemy base areas, and defeat of enemy efforts to 
Sabotage the national elections. To this end, a total of 
ll operations, each resulting in killing 50 or more enemy 
soldiers, were conducted. Of these 11 operations, 9 were 
conducted by US forces and 2 by the ARVN. Two were of 
division size; the remainder were conducted by brigade-size 
forces. Of these operations, five were of more than passing 
interest: BARKING SANDS, DIAMOND HEAD, KOLE KOLE, FAIRFAX 
and ENTERPRISE. °? 


The first three were search-and-destroy operations of 
brigade size and were conducted by the US 25th Infantry 
Division. They began in May and continued until December. 
Conducted in three provinces west of Saigon and near the 
Cambodian border, they were not particularly impressive in 
terms of numbers of enemy killed, but were effective in 
increasing friendly influence over the countryside. ENTER- 
PRISE, a similar operation with similar results, was carried 
out by three battalions of the US 9th Infantry Division in 
an area along the Cambodian border immediately to the south 
of that in which the 25th Division was operating. FAIRFAX, 
conducted by the US 199th Light Infantry Brigade, had as 
its objective to counter increasing VC efforts to reestablish 
influence over the villages and hamlets immediately surround- 
ing Saigon. Typical operations conducted in FAIRFAX included 
night ambush patrols, cordon and search of hamlets -and 
villages, small-unit search-and-destroy actions, and waterway 
traffic control activities. 


a 
A particularly successful measure employed in con- 
junction with the combat operations was the clearing of 
vast jungle tracts by means of Rome plows. Operating under 
the nickname PAUL BUNYAN, specially equipped combat engineer 
teams had cleared 75,000 acres of jungle by the end of 


2. These are the operations singled out for special 
coverage by the HQUSMACV historian. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) 


COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, I, pp. 382-395. 
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September, of which 30,000 bordered key lines of communica- 
tion, and another 30,000 were in a former enemy base area. 
The results, COMUSMACV reported, were to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of VC ambushes and tax collections on the lines of 
communication and to inhibit enemy reoccupation_of base areas 
from which he had been driven by combat forces. 


General Westmoreland reported substantial progress in 
III CTZ during the summer months. Recounting operations 
conducted during July, he informed Admiral Sharp that it was 
a "month of heartening progress both in terms of our success 
in attaining planned objectives and the enemy's failure to 
attain his planned objectives." A month later he detected 
an improvement in overall security. There was increasing 
evidence that enemy main force units were "avoiding signifi- 
cant contact” and were suffering a decline in morale. 
Reporting on operations conducted during September, he noted 
that the enemy had "failed to achieve a single significant 
victory" and was apparently continuing his policy of avoiding 
contact with major forces. 


Summer Operations in II CTZ 


The major military objectives in II CTZ continued, as 
in the previous period, to be to destroy or drive enemy main 
forces away from the populated coastal regions and to block 
incursions by enemy forces from sanctuary areas in Cambodia. 
In pursuit of the former objective, the US lst Cavalry 
Division continued Operation PERSHING in the northern coastal 
areas of the Zone, while the ROKFV launched Operation HONG 
KIL DONG in the coastal regions to the south. [In the latter, 
elements of two ROK divisions conducted search-and-destroy 
operations against one VC and five NVA battalions. Follow- 
ing an initial contact on 9 July, four ROK battalions 
assaulted the objective area by air to establish support bases 
and begin search-and-destroy operations. Airmobile assaults 
supported by air and artillery, characterized the ROK 
offensive. 


> 


The lst Cavalry Division, meanwhile, continued’ PERSHING 
Ssearch-and-destroy operations aimed at destruction or dis-- 


‘ruption of enemy main force units. Vigorous offensive 


actions led to frequent small unit contacts, but the enemy 
continued to avoid major engagements. The result of these 


3. (C-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 2 Oct 67, 
JCS IN 21700. : 
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be 
operations during July and August, COMUSMACV reported, was Pe 
to reduce a "major threat posed by main force elements." | 


Local force units and „terrorists, however, remained active | a 
in the coastal plain. | o 


In September the enemy shifted his method of operation l see 
and pushed major forces down from the mountains toward Tuy me 
Hoa and Phu Yen, with the apparent objective of seizing the | 
rice harvest. Vigorous counterattacks by US, ROK, and ARVN 

forces thwarted these attempts, inflicting heavy casualties 
and ees the surviving enemy forces back into the i 
mountains. | 


The US 4th Infantry Division and 173rd Airborne Brigade, 
‘supported by three ARVN battalions, continued to block the | 
Cambodian border in Operations FRANCIS MARION and GREELY. 

The enemy made no effort to cross the border in major force | 
during the summer months. There were, however, numerous | 
small-unit engagements in which friendly forces inflicted 

heavy casualties on the enemy. Reporting on operations as 
of the end of Septemher, COMUSMACV termed military progress 
"modest but steady." 


Summer Operations in IV CTZ 


In IV CTZ, as in the other zones, destruction of enemy 
main forces and bases continued to be the primary objective 
of combat operations. In pursuit of these goals, friendly 
forces conducted a total of seven operations, each resulting 
in more than 50 enemy killed. One operation was of particular 
Significance because it marked the entry of US combat units 3 
into action in the Zone. On 4 June the Mobile Riverine | | TREE 
Force, consisting of US Navy TF 117 and a brigade of the US a 
Oth Infantry Division and supported by various ARVN and VNMC ah ee 
units, launched CORONADO, a search-and-destroy operation | 
which, under successive number designations, was to continue z 
for the remainder of the year. There were frequent contacts 
with enemy units, the two largest being defeats of battalion- | 
size forces on 19 June and 29 July. Reporting on conditions 
in IV CTZ as of the end of September, COMUSMACV pointed out 
that "the enemy situation . . . continues to deteriorate .... | a 
Continued GVN pressure, particularly against Viet. Cong main gfo sipi 
force units and base areas, has affected . . . /the enemy's/ 
ability to significantly deter Uae jee cat ea Uaen effort and 
interdict lines of communication." 


(5S) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 6 Sep 67, JCS IN 63618. + — =f 
: 6 (S) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 10 Oct 67; JCS IN 35776. d a 
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Summer Operations In I CTZ 


In I CTZ, where General Westmoreland concentrated his 
major offensive efforts during the summer months, Marines 
and soldiers of the III MAF, Task Force OREGON, the ARVN, 
and ROK Marine Corps engaged in almost continuous heavy 
fighting. Along the DMZ, the 3rd Marine Division conducted 
Operations BUFFALO, HICKORY II, and KINGFISHER in succession. 
All were characterized by artillery exchanges and small unit 
engagements. A major action took place on 8 July during 
KINGFISHER when Marines routed an enemy force in a bunker 
complex within four kilometers of Con Thien. Despite the 
continuous combat activity, the enemy did not attempt the 
anticipated major assault on friendly positions during July 
or August. Guerrilla and terrorist attacks, however, remained 
at a high level. 


“E aga, 


In the southern portions of I CTZ, meanwhile, the lst 
Marine Division and Task Force OREGON were also heavily 
engaged. Search-and-destroy operations such as COCHISE, 
MALHEUR, BENTON, COOK, and WHEELER were typical of these 
actions. In these engagements, friendly forces were uni- 
versally victorious. in terms of favorable casualty ratios 
and of driving opposing forces from the field. The enemy, 


nevertheless, continued to score successes in interdicting 


lines of communications, launching rocket and mortar attacks, 
and attacking isolated Vietnamese installations. On 

balance, however, COMUSMACV estimated that enemy combat 
effectiveness south of Route 9 was being continually 
degraded. | 


The Enemy Offensive Along the DMZ 


In spite of heavy fighting in the area of the DMZ, the 
major enemy offensive predicted .by General Westmoreland for 
June or July had still not developed by the end of August. 
Greatly intensified bombardment of Con Thien, beginning in 
early September, however, marked the start of a strong 
effort by the enemy to win a major victory. Con Thien, 
situated 2 miles south of the DMZ and 14 miles from the 
coast, lies across a key infiltration route into the south. 
Its loss could open the way fer a major invasion from the 
north by the 35,000 North Vietnamese troops massed in the 
area. At the very least, loss of Con Thien would block 


(S) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 6 Sep 67, JCS IN 63618, 
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construction of the anti-infiltration barrier system. More | 
important would be the psychological impact of a major . 
military victory by the enemy over US forces -- a goal the T 
enemy had still been unable to achieve more than two years i : 
after the entry of US forces into combat on a large scale. 


© North Vietnamese bombardment of Con Thien reached its | 
peak during the week of 19-27 September when 3,077 mortar, 

artillery and rocket rounds fell on the beleaguered US | 
position. To counter the enemy bombardment General West- f 
moreland assembled one of the greatest massings of firepower | 

in support of a single division in the history of warfare. 

These included 78 B-52 ARC LIGHT strikes, artillery fires, 

tactical air strikes, and naval gunfire. These fires, | 
combined with an active defense and adverse weather condi- 

tions apparently dissuaded the enemy from mounting a major , 
attack. By the end of September the hostile fires had | 
substantially decreased. | 


US casualties at Con Thien had, however, been heavy. } 
During the period 1-24 September, enemy artillery, rocket, ail.. ase 
and mortar fire exacted a toll of 196 KIA and 1,917 WIA te on 
from US forces defending the DMZ. Concerned over the situa- 
tion, President Johnson, on 21 September, asked the Com- | 
mandant of the Marine Corps, General Wallace M. Greene, Jr., 
for a report. General Greene, the next day, described the 
situation for the President as one in which we "faced... | 
increasing harassment of our fixed installations and units 
in the DMZ area by artillery, rocket and mortar fire" 
compounded by the heavy monsoon rains which severely impeded | 
air support and overland movement. 


The Marines were "not supinely enduring," General 
Greene reassured the President, but were actively countering 
by air, artillery, and infantry patrol actions, all of which F 
were taking a toll in enemy casualties. Nevertheless, the | 
situation was "not to our liking," Greene admitted. "It | 
might be improved,"he pointed out, "by attacking north to ‘ae 
drive the enemy from positions on the DMZ, increasing forces | 7 
on the DMZ and continuing present operations, or by with- | mh 
drawing fixed defenses southward out of artillery range and | PE ee 
conducting a mobile defense on the DMZ." All these courses a 
of action, Greene concluded, were under active consideration ; 
by the Theater Commander and his operational subordinates. "lO | 


9. ah ne COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 10 Oct 67, JCS IN 35776. a 
10. (TS) Memo, CMC to Pres, "Situation in the Area of the 
Vietnam Demilitarized Zone," 22 Sep 67, JMF 911/321 (22 Sep 67). 
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Although he had assured President Johnson that the 
Marines on the DMZ were giving a good account of them- 
selves, General Greene was disturbed by the situation there. 
On 24 September he addressed a memorandum to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in which he stated that he considered "the 
casualty level currently being experienced by the Marines 
in the DMZ region is too high, considering the operational 
benefits received." The main problem, as General Greene 
saw it, was that the friendly forces confronted at a dis- 
advantage an enemy who was becoming increasingly skillful 
in employing artillery. The friendly forces were butted 
up against the DMZ and unable to get behind the enemy to 
cut off supplies or overrun his artillery. 


As possible remedies for this situation, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps listed four alternative courses of 
action: the three he had described for President Johnson 
plus a proposal to increase the air and naval gunfire 
effort north of the demarcation line. At the present 
time, he concluded, the "preferred course of action" was 
a combination of two of the four he had listed: namely, 
to reinforce forces along the DMZ and continue current 
operations, and to increase air and naval gunfire north 
of the demarcation line. To implement these courses of 
action would require a reinforcement of the northern I CTZ 
area by at least two regiments, improvement in target 
acquisition north of the demarcation line, employment of 
the entire ARC LIGHT capability, "several thousand" tacti- 
cal air sorties, and maximum naval gunfire against the 
targets acquired, using the complete range of conventional 
weapons including MK-36 Destructor, Gravel and Dragon Tooth 
AP Mines, and Walleye. 


General Greene recommended that the Joint Staff pre- 
pare for JCS consideration a memorandum to CINCPAC ex- 
pressing the "concern of the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding 
the situation along the DMZ /and/ their views on possible 
courses of action," and requesting "the development of 
appropriate Prans and recommendations to improve the 
situation, "1 P 


JCS 2472/158, same file. 


Il. (TS-GP 4) CMCM 31-67 to JCS, 24 Sep 67, Att to : 
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On 25 September the Joint Chiefs of Staff referred 
General Greene's memorandum to the Joint Staff, but rather 
than wait for preparation of a report, they decided to 
make an immediate request to Admiral Sharp and General 
Westmoreland for information and views on the situation. 

A message to that effect, dispatched the same day, requested 
"any observations which you would care to offer regarding 
measures under way or planned which offer promise in 
relieving this situation. . . . In particular, are there 
any areas in which additional assistance and/or authorities 
beyond those now in hand would materially assist you?" 


Replying on 27 September, General Westmoreland con- 
fessed that he, too, was concerned over the situation on 
the DMZ on two counts: first, because of the high casual- 
ties and the ineffectiveness of efforts to suppress fires 
into friendly positions; and secondly, because he feared 
the DMZ situation would be viewed out of perspective. With 
regard to the second count, he pointed out that the casual- 
ties for September, while high, were not out of line with 
casualties incurred on other occasions. During July and 
August 1966, for instance, forces attempting to drive the 
enemy out of positions in Quang Tri Province suffered 
monthly casualties of 125 KIA and 488 WIA, and 115 KIA 
and 448 WIA respectively. 


The fundamental difficulty on the DMZ, Westmoreland 
explained, was that the posture of friendly forces there 
was defensive, and, around Con Thien, relatively static. 

To shift to the offensive in operations limited to the 

area south of the Ben Hai River (the demarcation line) 
would invite repeated heavy casualties to attacking -troops 
from enemy artillery north of the river. To make a major 
combined attack on these enemy positions from the sea and 
across the DMZ was out of the question until May or June 
because of the weather, even if political obstacles could 
be overcome. Limited offensive operations of the raid type, 
however, should not be ruled out, and plans for such opera- 
tions were being prepared by CG, III MAF, and Commander, | 
Seventh Air Force, for use if the situation required it. 


12. (TS) Msg, JCS 7987 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
25 Apr 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Sep 67. (S) Note to 
Control Div, "CMCM-31-67 . . .," 25 Sep 67, JMF 911/321 
(22 Sep 67). : ; 
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In the current situation, General Westmoreland said 
he felt it to be unwise to increase the forces north of 
Route 9. He had accordingly taken several steps: stopped 
the installation of the anti-infiltration barrier and put 
resources earmarked for it into immediate hardening of 
combat bases and strong points north of and along Route 9; 
started emergency construction of an airstrip and logisti- 
cal base near Quang Tri City out of range of artillery 
across the Ben Hai River; persuaded the South Vietnamese 
JGS to contribute two airborne battalions to the forces 
constructing and manning the strong points north of Dong 
Ha; directed CG, III MAF, to conduct operations north of 
Ai Van Pass to take pressure off friendly forces from the 
rear and along the critical line of communications; dir- 
ected CG, III MAF, to consider thinning out his forces in 
forward areas near Con Thien and the Trace (the strip 
cleared for installation of the barrier) as soon as minimum 
defensive installations could be constructed behind these 
positions from which surveillance and patrol of the area 
could be conducted; and accelerated port development near 
Hue as a fall back position from Cua Viet. 


To permit a shift of III MAF forces north should the 
need arise, General Westmoreland reported he had directed 
Lieutenant General Robert E. Cushman to assign full responsi- 
bility for the three provinces comprising the southern part 
of I CTZ to the Americal Division (formed from Task Force 
OREGON on 22 September). Westmoreland reported he had 
also directed CG I FFORCEV to be prepared to move forces 
into southern I Corps should III MAF forces have to be 
redeployed north. 


Turning to the areas in which he needed assistance 
from higher authorities, General Westmoreland listed the 
following: provide an immediate “surge in B-52 sorties 
to the maximum sustainable rate, with a goal of 1,200 
strikes per month as soon as possible; investigate the 
feasibility of employing 2,000 pound bombs in B-52s; make 
a liberal allocation of MK-36 weapons for use in thè. DMZ 
as soon as technical problems were solved; increase 
the number of naval gunfire ships in the DMZ area; provide 
flash and sound locator units as soon as possible; accel- 
erate the deployment of units authorized under Program 5; 
approve increases in the RVNAF as recommended to the 
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Secretary of Defense in July; accelerate the issue of 
M-16s to ARVN units; and intensify research and develop- 
ment methods to locate concealed artillery pieces.13 


Even as these messages and memoranda were being 
written, action was already in train that would ease the 
Situation not only on the DMZ but also throughout SVN. 

On 22 September Secretary McNamara had approved Secretary 
of the Army Resor's request to move ahead the deployment 
of the headquarters group and one brigade of the 10lst 
Airborne Division from February 1968 to December 1967.14 


On 28 September General Westmoreland explained to 
Admiral Sharp the changes in USMACV plans and force de- 
ployment projections resulting from the accelerated move- 
ment of the 101ist Airborne Division and the heavy enemy 
pressure on the DMZ. One of his major objectives for 
fall and winter had been to relieve the lst Cavalry Divi- 
Sion in Binh Dinh Province of II CTZ and commit it to. 
Successive countrywide offensive operations: PHOENIX to 
eliminate the enemy's Military Region 6; SANTA FE to 
destroy the 5th VC Division; SAN ANGELO to disrupt Military 
Region 10; and YORK to clean out the Do Xa. Other major 
objectives had been to reinforce I CTZ to the extent possi- 
ble without unduly retarding operations elsewhere, to move 
additional elements of the 9th Infantry Division to the 
delta, and to reinforce III CTZ for major operations to 
drive the enemy away from populated areas. 


These plans had been based on freeing the lst Cavalry 
Division to reinforce II FFORCEV in early December, a 
move made impracticable by the heavy enemy pressures on 
the DMZ. The early arrival of the 10lst Airborne Division 
would permit scheduled operations to proceed but with 
different unit assignments. The lst favalry Division 
would not deploy to I CTZ, while the 10l1lst Airborne Divi- 
Sion would replace it in II CTZ. 


4 


13. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 9056 to i 2, alae 
2704382 ‘Sep 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Sep 67. 


14. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to SecA, 22 Sep 67, Att 
to JCS 2472/153-1, 25 Sep 67; (S-GP 4) Memo, SecA to 
SecDef, 16 Sep 67, Att to JCS 2472/153, 21 Sep 67; JMF 
911/375 (16 Sep 67). 
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Early arrival of all the major combat units authorized 
under Program 5--the llth Infantry Brigade and the remain- 
der of the lOlst Airborne Division--would facilitate the 
conduct of planned operations, General Westmoreland con- 
cluded.15 


Admiral Sharp informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
1 October that he concurred in General Westmoreland's 
assessments and requests of 27 and 28 September for rein- 
forcing actions by higher authority. 


Actions To Strengthen USMACV 


The authorities in Washington lost no time in acting 
on General Westmoreland's proposals. The request for 
accelerated deployment of the llth Infantry Brigade and 
the remainder of the 101lst Airborne Division was taken 
under consideration by the Department of the Army, and, 
after a restudy of the problems involved, Secretary Resor 
recommended to Secretary McNamara that both units be 
deployed by air to SVN during December. Mr. McNamara 
on 2] October approved the request for early movement of 
the remainder of the 10lst Airborne Division and on 6 
November the request for early movement of the llth Infan- 
try Brigade.1l7 


The request for an increase in ARC LIGHT to 1,200 
sorties per month received equally speedy consideration. 
On 4 October General McConnell informed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that Secretary McNamara had requested of the 
Air Force an assessment of its capability to attain the 
desired rate. General McConnell furnished the Joint Chiefs 


wa 
A. 


15. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 2815002 
70. 


16. (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0106082 Oct 67, 
JCS IN 19184. : | 

17. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecA to SecDef, 16 Oct 67, Att to 
JCS 2472/153-2, 17 Oct 67; (S-GP 4) Memo, SecA to SecDef, 
20 Oct 67, and (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to SecA, 21 Oct 67, 
Att to JCS 2472/153-3, 23 Oct 67; (S-GP 4) Memo, SecA to 
SecDef, 31 Oct 67, Att to JCS 2472/153-4, 1 Nov 67; (S- 
GP 4) Memo, SecDef to SecA, 6 Nov 67, Att to JCs 2472/ 
153-5, 8 Nov 67; JMF 911/375 (16 Sep 67). 
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of Staff with a copy of the assessment he had supplied. 


It concluded that a surge in sorties could begin immediate- 


ly and attain the 1,200 level by the end of December with- 
out a major relocation of major forces or an unacceptable 
degradation of SIOP capability. However, an increase in 
MK-82 and MK-117 bomb production would be required. On 
the basis of this assessment Secretary McNamara had recom- 
mended to President Johnson an immediate surge in ARC 
LIGHT sorties to 1,200 per month a level that could be 
reached by January or February. 18 


General McConnell recommended that his memorandum be 
' acted upon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On 14 October 
they completed their review of the problem and forwarded 
a memorandum to Secretary McNamara recommending the con- 
tinuation of the existing 800 sorties per month but with 
forces capable of a rapid increase to 1,200 sorties per 
month if required. This "surge" capability was to be 
attained by stationing an additional 9 B-52s on Guam, 
earmarking an additional 19 to begin movement to Guam on 
f2 hours! notice, constructing the necessary base facili- 
ties for them at Guam and U Tapao, and prepositioning 
Support equipment at both bases. An increase in bomb 
production would also be required. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended, in addition, increasing the number of 
B-52s permanently stationed at U Tapao from 15 to 30. 
This was an economy measure, calculated to save $3.5 
million per month by eliminating flights from Guam and 
flying all ARC LIGHT sorties from U Tapao. The Secretary 
of Defense, on 10 November, approved the concept for 
providing a surge to 1,200 sorties and the proposal to 
base additional B-52s at y Tapao. However, he reduced 
the number from 30 to 25. 9 
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18. (TS-GP 3) CSAFM R-10-67 to JCS, 4 Oct 67, Att 
to JCS 2472/166, 4 Oct 67; (S) Note to Control Div, 
"Increase in B-52 Sorties to 1200/Month," 4 Oct 67; 
JMF 907/323 (4 Oct 67). 

19. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-55-4-67 to SecDef, 14 Oct 67 
(derived from JCS 2477/166-5); (TS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef 
to SecAF, CJCS, ASD(ISA), 10 Nov 67, Att to JCS 2472/ 
166-7, 14 Nov 673; same file.. 
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On 2 October, in another move designed to provide 
more effective fire support to forces deployed near the 
DMZ, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, acting on a request from 
CINCPAC, recommended to the Secretary of Defense that he 
delegate to them, for further delegation to CINCPAC and 
CINCSAC, authority to approve ARC LIGHT strikes in southern 
NVN up to 170 degrees north latitude. The Secretary 
approved the recommendation on 28 November.2 


Action on General Westmoreland's other requests was 
also speedily taken. Two destroyers and a cruiser of the 
SEA DRAGON force were diverted to augment naval gunfire 
operations in. the DMZ, and a target acquisition battery 
was ordered to SVN to arrive about 15 October. In the 
research and development field, the minimum safe separa- 
tion distance of MK-36 Destructors was determined to be 
100 feet on land and 50 feet in the water. Investigations 
were continuing on operational problems concerning their 
use. In the meantime, CINCPAC was planning additional 
seedings of the weapons. Research in target acquisition | 
of concealed artillery pieces had been in progress and was 
continuing, but no new types of equipment were expected 
to be operational before August 1969.21 


Enemy Pressure on the Cambodian Border 


The artillery duels around Con Thien had hardly sub- 
Sided when enemy forces massing on the Cambodian border 
in II CTZ presented a threat of invasion from that quarter. 
During October, COMUSMACV reported, there were ominous 
Signs of an enemy buildup in this area which reached 
critical proportions in November. On 2 November COMUSMACV 
estimated that four North Vietnamese regiments totaling 
approximately 9,000 men were masdged astride the border in 
preparation for offensive action in Kontum Province.22 


~ 20. (S-GP 3) JCSM-532-67 to SecDef, 2 Oct 67 (derived 
from JCS oh TplA 97) s (S-GE 3). Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 28 Nov 67, 
Att to JCS 2472/157-1, 30 Nov 67; JMF 912/323 (11 Sep 67). 
21. (TS-GP 3) CM 2668-67 to SecDef, 28 Sep 67, JMF 
911/321 (27 Sep 67). 
22. (S) Msgs, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 160113Z Dec 67, 
JCS IN 75000, and 120100Z Nov 67, JCS IN 12346, 
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To forestall an enemy attack, General Westmoreland 
rapidly moved five additional US battalions--two from the 
lst Cavalry Division and three from the 173rd Airborne 
Brigade--into the area and launched preemptive attacks in 
the vicinity of the town of Dak To. Contact with enemy 
forces dug in on jungle-clad heights was quickly made, and 
a series of vicious firefights followed. After repeated 
assaults, US and ARVN forces succeeded in seizing the key 
heights and driving most of the enemy back across the border 
into Cambodia. Casualties on both sides were heavy: US, 
289 KIA; ARVN, 73 KIA; enemy, 1,222 KIA.23 


The enemy objective, as revealed by a captured docu- 
ment, was to annihilate a major US unit, thereby drawing 
US troops away from the coastal areas and exposing the 
pacification efforts to enemy attack. This effort was at 
least partially successful, for the lst Cavalry Division's 
Operation PERSHING, after early successes, became essen- 
tially a holding action after the redeployment of two of 
its battalions to the border area.2 


Operations in the other CTZs continued, meanwhile, 
at much their previous pace throughout the remainder of 
the year. In I CTZ the Marines continued search-and- 
destroy missions in the northern part of the Zone under 
the nicknames KENTUCKY, LANCASTER, SCOTLAND, and NEOSHO. 
Fighting during these operations consisted largely of 
Small-unit engagements. In the southern part of the Zone, 
Army forces conducted Operations WHEELER and WALLOWA 
against the end NVA Division, and inflicted heavy casual- 
ties upon it and prevented it from interfering with the 
rice harvest. In III CTZ, also, search-and-destroy opera- 
tions continued. Operations SARATOGA and YELLOWSTONE 
Succeeded KOLE KOLE, BARKING SANDS and DIAMOND HEAD. 
The CORONADO operations continued in’ IV CTZ.25 


During 1967 friendly forces suffered casualties total- 
ing 23,199 KIA and 93 £91 WIA, Enemy losses during the. 
year were 88,104 KIA.2 — + 


23. Ibid. (TS -NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1967, I; pp. 378-379. l 
~ 24. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
Ly. Deco oe 

25. Ibid., pp. 363-367, 393-394, and 396-398. 

26. (S-NOFORN-GP 3) Combat Analysis Group, J-3, | 
"Statistical Digest of Military Developments in Southeast 
Asia," CAG Statistical Series, vol I, No. 7, 3 Feb 69. 
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Reinforcement of Free World Military Assistance Forces 


Reinforcements for FWMAF contingents in’ SVN continued 
to arrive during the last half of 1967 and the early months 
of 1968. By September all the Australian, New Zealand, 
and Thai forces offered by the respective governments the 
previous winter had arrived in the country. 


During July the ROKFV was swelled by about 3,000 
troops--a Marine battalion, miscellaneous small Army units, 
and an increase to cover patients in hospitals. The 
provision of these forces by the ROK was the result of a 
visit by the ROK Minister of Defense to Korean forces in 
SVN in December 1966. Highly impressed by what he saw, 
the Minister urged his government to deploy additional 
forces to SVN. Because of approaching elections, however, 
the ROK government took no action until April 1967, at 
which time it proposed a package increment to provide 
these additional forces. Negotiations followed between 
US and Korean representatives, leading to an agreement on an 
17 June under which the US Government would fund completely aes 
the augmentation in the same manner it had funded the ROK | 
forces provided in 1966. 


Additional Free World forces were promised during 
October. On 16 October the New Zealand Government announced 
it would deploy an additional infantry company (150-170 
men) to SVN. The next day the Australian Government de- 
clared its intention to reinforce its forces in SVN by 
1,700 men comprising an infantry battalion and a tank 
squadron. .Subsequently the addition of a helicopter unit 
and a smali naval aviation contingent brought the total 
to 1,978. These Australian and New Zealand offers were 
in response to requests made on behalf of President Johnson 
by Mr. Clark Clifford and Generaf Maxwell Taylor during 
visits to the two countries in July. The New Zealanders 
and the Australian infantry battalion arrived in SVN in 
mid-December. The remaining Australian units did not 
arrive until February and March 1968.27 moa 


At the end of 1967, FWMAF in RVN numbered 60,531-- 
47,802 from Korea; 6,715 from Australia; 2,205 from 


1967, II, p. 567. 
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Of. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histo 1967 ` 
I, pp. 252-266. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History 
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Thailand; 2,020 from the Philippines; 522 from New Zealand; 
31 from Nationalist China; and 13 from Spain.28 


The Barrier and Other Anti-Infiltration Programs 


Without continuous fresh injections of men and materiel | 
from NVN, the communist insurgency in SVN could not have 
been sustained. At the beginning of 1967 infiltration 
from NVN to SVN was estimated by US intelligence agencies | 
to be running at a rate of about 3,000 men per month. 

Curtailment of the flow of men and supplies from NVN into | 
SVN became, therefore, a major objective of US strategy. | 
ROLLING THUNDER had as one of its main purposes the inter- 

diction of men and supplies moving through NVN on their 

way to SVN, while the companion interdiction programs STEEL | 
TIGER and TIGER HOUND attacked the part of this supply and 
reinforcement movement that passed through Laos. 


The STEEL TIGER program during 1967 was marked by a R 
relaxation of previous restraints which had required air- 
craft to avoid populated areas and thus had inhibited the 
maximum use of air power in Laos. In early 1967 authori- | { 


ties refined the STEEL TIGER operating guidelines and 

created, four zones within the panhandle of Laos. Zone I, 

adjacent to the SVN border, was designated as a "TIGER 

HOUND Special Operating Area," in which armed reconnais- 

sance was permitted against all roads, tracks, paths, and 

rivers, and air strikes were permitted against all enemy 

activity. In Zone II, just to the west and north of the 

first zone, STEEL TIGER armed reconnaissance was permitted 

day or night against targets of opportunity located within 

200 yards of a motorable trail or road. Other targets in 

this zone could be struck under certain special circumstances. 

In Zone III, still further west and north, all strikes 

had to be under positive FAC or MSQ radar control. Zone 

IV, including approximately the western half of the Laotian 

panhandle, was a STEEL TIGER controlled zone in which all Eo 
strikes required approval of the US Ambassador to Laos as iag 
well as positive FAC control. The combined efforts in the | 


g. one 1) CINCPAC Command History, 1967, | 

II, pp. 508-569. - & | 
29. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) DIA/JCS, "Southeast Asia Military E a 

Fact Book," Jul 67, p. A-85. , 
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STEEL TIGER and TIGER HOUND areas by USAF, USN, and USMC 
aircraft during the year averaged 3,219 attack sorties 
per month.30 : 


Closely allied to the air interdiction programs was 
SHINING BRASS, which continued throughout 1967 sending 
small teams from SVN to conduct cross-border operations 
into Laos, including reconnaissance operations to confirm 
targets for air strikes, and exploitation and Support 
operations. On 25 February the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
expanded the SHINING BRASS operating zone. The former line 
had extended from the southwest corner of the DMZ south 
to the Cambodian border, varying in depth from 5 kilometers 
in the north to 20 kilometers in the south. The new line 
began at a point on the NVN/Laotian border approximately 
30 kilometers north of the DMZ and extended south to the 
Cambodian border, with a depth variation of from 20 kilo- 
meters in the north to 30 kilometers near the Cambcdian 
border. SHINING BRASS was also renicknamed PRAIRIE FIRE 
effective 1 March.3l 


A companion reconnaissance operation to PRAIRIE FIRE 
was DANIEL BOONE, a program of clandestine ground recon- 
naissance in Cambodia approved on 22 May 1967. The decision 
to conduct DANIEL BOONE operations was based on the recom- 
mendations of a joint State-Defense-CIA Study Group for 
Cambodia, which had been established on 21 December 1966 
to consider the problems generated by enemy occupation 
and exploitation of Cambodian territory. Among the matters 
presented to the Study Group was a JCS recommendation of 
19 December that US forces be permitted to pursue enemy 
forces with whom they were engaged into Cambodia. The 
Study Group reported in early May, and recommended that 
efforts to deal with the problem of enemy forces in 
Cambodia be primarily political.* The Jcs proposal for 
"hot pursuit" should not be implemented, the Study Group 


: recommended, in order to avoid provocative actions which 


might jeopardize political approaches or extend the war 
into Cambodia. To obtain intelligence of enemy activities 
in Cambodia, the Study Group recommended the execution 
of DANIEL BOONE operations. The Departments of State and ' 


30, Saab heed 1) COMUSMACV Command Histo 1967, 
I, pp. 438-441. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History 
1967, II, pp. 660-666, | 

~ 31. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Command Histo 1967, II, 
pp. 741-745. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7248 to CINCPAC, 251907Z 


Feb 67. | (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6319 to CINCSAC, et al., 1421232 
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Defense approved the Study Group recommendations on 9 and 
17 May. The Joint Chiefs of Staff_on 22 May directed 
CINCPAC to initiate DANIEL BOONE.3¢ 


These programs enjoyed some modest success, but the 
continuing high rate of infiltration stimulated a search 
for more effective counterinfiltration measures. During 
1966, despite military opposition, the Secretary of Defense 
had strongly advocated the construction of an anti-infiltra- 
tion barrier (PRACTICE NINE) across the northern part of 
Quang Tri Province in SVN, and considerable discussion and 
planning had taken place. On 13 January 1967 the President 
approved the plan and assigned to it the highest national 
priority. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had already requested 
that COMUSMACV and CINCPAC submit requirements plans based 
on the 22 December project definition plan of General 
Starbird, who was the Director of the Defense Communications 
Planning Group (DCPG), the body organized by Secretary 
McNamara to manage PRACTICE NINE. The plan for a conven- 
tional ground-supported linear barrier for eastern Quang 
Tri Province was due by 10 February, while that for an 
air-supported barrier westward and into Laos was due by 
15 April. | 


On 26 January 1967, COMUSMACV forwarded the MACV 
PRACTICE NINE Requirements Plan for the linear barrier to 


.--CINCPAC, who a week later passed it on to the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff. The purpose of the plan was not only to provide 
subordinate MACV commands with broad planning guidance, but 
also to provide higher headquarters with concepts and esti- 
mated requirements to support the system. The linear strong 
point and obstacle system, designed to impede infiltration 
and to detect invasion, would extend from the South China 


- 


32. (TS) Initial Rept, Jt State-Def-CIA Study G 
for Cambodia, n.d., JMF 9155 (1 Feb 66) sec 1A. (TS 
Ltr, USecState to DepSecDef, 9 May 67; (TS) Memo, ASD 
(ISA) to DepSecDef, 15 May 67; (TS-GP 1) Ltr, DepSecDef 
to USecState, 17 May 67; Att to JCS 2343/820-6, 24 ‘May 
67. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 5937 to CINCPAC, 221958Z May 67. 
See Ch.35, for earlier developments regarding Cambodia. 
33. (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 2986 to CINCPAC, 061927Z Jan 
67. For the beginning of the story on the anti-infiltra- 
tion capability during 1966, see Ch. 35. 
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Sea near the DMZ westward to the vicinity of Dong Ha 
Mountain, some 19 miles inland. 


The system would consist of a series of obstacles, 
observation posts, strong points, and base areas. The 
barbed wire and minefield obstacles, equipped with sensor/ 


` detector devices, starlight scopes, and searchlights, 


would vary in length and width and would be placed so as 

to deny enemy access to known infiltration routes, provide 
early warning of intrusion, and compel the enemy to concen- 
trate forces by channeling his movements. Eventually the 
obstacles would be extended to form a solid line westward, 
possibly to the Laotian border. The observation posts 

would simply serve to insure the surveillance of the fixed 
obstacles. The strong points would be heavily fortified 
with bunkers and trenches around the perimeters of heli- 
copter pads. Each would be bolstered against overhead 

fire and would have the necessary communications capability 
to request and direct air, ground, and naval fire support. 
Each would be manned by up to a reinforced company and would 
be provided with automatic and direct fire weapons and 
mortars. The strong points would be placed in position to 
interdict the channelled enemy infiltrators. Adding depth 
to the obstacles, the observation posts, and the strong 
points would be the base areas, which along with the strong 
points would occupy key terrain features and would originate 
patrol and fire support. These areas would serve as bases 
for forces of less than battalion strength operating from 
the strong points, and would hold artillery units that would 
be within range of the strong points.35 


All civilians would be evacuated from the area imme- 
diately in the vicinity of obstacles, strong points, and 
forward base areas. Extensive air and ground patrolling 
would detect intrusion and maintain contact with the popu- 


, lace in surrounding areas. Tactical air and naval gunfire 


would be available on short notice, and aerial reconnais- 
sance would be performed. Helicopters would lift mobile 
strike forces from near areas to block penetrations ‘or to 
destroy intruders .3 | 


34. (TS-GP 3) MACV PRACTICE NINE Requirements Plan, 
26 Jan 67, Encl to (TS-GP 3) Ltr, CINCPAC to JCS, Ser 00057, 
3 Feb 67, Att to JCS 2471/3, 6 Feb 67, JMF 911/321 (9 Jan 67).. 
O 35. Ibid. | , : 
36. Ibid. 
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COMUSMACV estimated that the linear barrier ultimately J 
would have to be manned by a division, an armored cavalry 
regiment, and necessary supporting units. He assumed that | 
maximum support would be provided by combat, combat service, 
and combat service support forces already in the area. 
An infantry brigade of 4,460 personnel plus augmentations | 
totaling 3,231 men would be required D and would | 
be the first increment of the division force. T 


General Westmoreland pointed out that even if his T 
command was reinforced by the necessary units, substantial 

MACV forces would have to be diverted to support the plan, 

thereby interfering with current operations. He also warned | 
that the strong point obstacle line was but one of many 
anti-infiltration programs and that a proper balance should 

be maintained among all of them. These programs, he con- l 
tinued, would not stop all infiltration, but would make it | 
more difficult and more costly for the enemy. In that 

light, the term "barrier" should be dropped, COMUSMACV said, 

Since it implied an impregnable defense. In order to meet J 
the proposed 1 November 1967 initial operational capability 

(toc) date eStablished by the Starbird plan, immediate ; 
action was necessary to provide construction funding, pro- | 
poe ie of materials, and authority to negotiate with the 

RVN. 


Admiral Sharp, following his review of the MACV plan, 
recommended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that it not be 
implemented within the time frame envisioned because of 
the need for additional forces to construct and man the 
obstacle system, the diversion of forces deployed in or 
en route to SVN, and the need to maintain a balance in all e @ 
anti-infiltration programs .39 4 | 


When the Joint Chiefs reviewed the MACV plan they | 
were unable to agree, and on 22 February forwarded split E 
views to the Secretary of Defense. The four Service 
Chiefs recommended against implementation of the plan.. 
They noted that it would require a total of 7,691 personnel z 
above those currently authorized in Program 4, and diversion . a 
of some 11,500 US military and ARVN personnel from current 
programs. GVN agreement would have to be obtained in order 


3T. Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 

39. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 0608202 Feb 67, 
JCS IN 87183, JMF 911/321 (9 Jan 67)-sec l. 
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to provide about 23,000 acres and to relocate 13,000 to 
18,000 civilians. The plan also required immediate authority 
to procure and schedule shipment of construction material 

for strong points and bases and additional FY 1967 funding 
authority of $13.5 million for specified construction 
projects. Another objection to the plan was that the 
increased anti-infiltration capability would be in nee 
eastern SVN where NVN infiltration had been minimal ,40 


The Chairman, on the other hand, recommended to Secre- 
tary McNamara that he approve the MACV plan. Although he 
Supported the conclusion of the Service Chiefs regarding 
the resources required to implement it, General Wheeler 
believed that the eastern DMZ area represented a potential 
corridor for infiltration, and installation of a barrier 
would therefore be a prudent action. In addition, he 
believed it was possible that the level of activity near 
the DMZ might require a large diversion of forces to that 
area whether the barrier was constructed or not. In any 
event, plans could always be changed if the situation 
required it. He therefore recommended immediate authority 
and funding for improvements to Route 1 and the port at 
Hue, a necessary requirement to implement the plan; approval 
in principle for the deployment of 7,691 personnel as 
additive to Program 4; immediate representation to the 
State Department regarding negotiations with the GVN to 
acquire land; and authorization for procurement of materials 
for installation of strong points and base camps, for de- 


livery, in phase with force closure and logistic buildup 
plans. 


Secretary McNamara accepted General Wheeler's recom- 
mendations, decided that "preparations for the execution of 
the . . . plan . . . should go forward as quickly as 
possible," and directed that the7necessary implementing 
actions be taken. This was not a decision to execute the 
plan, but merely to continue preparations to meet the IOC 
date in the event such a decision was made. The secretary 
also requested that the Joint Chiefs of Staff furnish recom- 


pee aon for providing the added forces required by the 
plan. | 


__ 40. (S) Note to Control Div, 17 Feb 67; (TS-GP 3) JCSM- 


97-67 to SecDef, 22 Feb 67, (derived from JCS 2471/3 -3):; 
JMF 911/321 (9 Jan 67) sec 2. 


41. (TS-GP 1) CM-2134-67 to SecDef, 22 Feb 67, Encl A 
to JCS 2471/3-3, 18 Feb 67, same file. 

42. (TS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 6 Mar 67, Att to 
JCS 2471/3-4, 7 Mar 67, same file. 
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Providing these additional forces posed a problem for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Selected reserve units could 
not be made available for the requirement, and there was 
a risk of an unfavorable personnel impact upon the existing 
overall force structure. To minimize that risk, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary of Defense 
that the Army withdraw subordinate units totaling 8,353 
personnel from the NATO M+30 reinforcing divisions, which 
were slated to deploy within 30 days to Europe in the event 
of NATO mobilization. This would enable the brigade force 
to close SVN in time to meet the IOC date. The Army Chief 
of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations "indicated" 
that additional strength authority and funding totaling 
$296 million would be required to provide the additive 
forces and their equipment and to restore the sustaining 
base. Readiness dates for these units depended upon a 
decision date not later than 31 March, and any decision 
made A to that time would bring corresponding 

slippage .4 i 


The Service Chiefs took the opportunity in the memoran- 
dum to the Secretary to reiterate their earlier position 
expressed on 22 February, and to recommend that no decision 
be made to increase anti-infiltration operations along 
the DMZ until the second MACV plan, due in April 1967, had 
been evaluated. The Chairman did not concur with the 
Service Chiefs, but reiterated his own earlier position. 

He did recommend, however, that the Secretary approve the 
added forces and the required funding as recommended by 
the Service Chiefs. : 


On 8 April the Secretary of Defense approved for plan- 
ning purposes the deployment of forces recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for the linear barrier, but he ex- 
cepted certain units totaling 531 personnel that either 
were not considered necessary or would have to be provided 
from present MACV resources. The approval increased US 
strength in SVN by 7,522, and offshore mee strength by, 
300. Program 4 was revised accordingly.) se 


ma a a to SecDef, 23 Mar 67 (derived 
from Ca 2471/3-5), JMF 911/321 (9 Jan 67) sec 3. 


4. Ibid. (C-GP 4) CM-2195-67 to SecDef, 23 Mar 67, 
Encl A to JCS 2471/3-5, 17 Mar 67, same file. 

45, (TS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 8 Apr 67, Att to 
JCS 2471/3-7, 10 Apr 67, same file. 
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] In the meantime the MACV staff had been preparing the 
PRACTICE NINE Air-Supported Anti-Infiltration Plan, which 
was forwarded on 11 March to CINCPAC and on 3 April to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This plan was designed to comple- 
ment the strong point obstacle system described in the 
earlier MACV plan, and to augment existing anti-infiltration 
programs through the selective use of specialized munitions, 
Sensors, and related equipment then under development. A 
portion of the air-supported system would be established 

in western Quang Tri Province until the ground -supported 
obstacle system could be extended to the Laotian border. 

The air-supported plan anticipated increased infiltration 
activity through Laos as a result of the installation of 
the linear capability across northern RVN. Like its 
companion plan, the air-supported system would make infil- 
tration more difficult and costly to the enemy but would 
not stop it. 


The antivehicle portion of the system was to be opera- 
tional by 1 November 1967, but the antipersonnel portion 
on that date would simply enter an operational test phase 
with a limited capability. It would be upgraded later to 
a full operational system if tests proved successful. 
The antivehicle portion would be based upon anti-infiltra- 
tion systems already in operation. US forces had already 
demonstrated their ability.to interðict the flow of vehicular 
traffic, but this would have to be expanded and improved in 
the face of the anticipated increase in enemy infiltration 
activity in Laos. Current operations in the STEEL TIGER 
and TIGER HOUND areas would continue at an equal or greater 
intensity to destroy enemy vehicles as far from SVN as 
possible. Concurrently, the alr-supported antivehicle 
plan would concentrate on new or improved techniques, 
equipment, and forces.47 | | 
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Stopping the infiltration of personnel, on the other 
hand, was a far greater problem, if not an insurmountable 
one when attempted solely from the air. It would require 
massive quantities of sensors and ordnance. The’ goal, 
therefore, would be not to Stop, but to restrict infiltra-. 
tion, inflict casualties, disrupt infiltration patterns, ` 


_ 46. (TS-GP 3) MACV PRACTICE NINE Air-Supported Anti- 

Infiltration Plan, 11 Mar 67,.Encl to (TS-GP 3) Ltr, COM- 

USMACV to CINCPAC, 11 Mar 67, Att to JCS 247173-3, Å apr 

67, JMF 911/321 (9 Jan 67) sec 5. . 
47. Ibid. i | 
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force infiltration into difficult terrain, and demoralize 
porters and soldiers. Under the air-supported system, 

denial weapons would be seeded in areas of known infiltra- 
tion routes and where the terrain permitted ease of access. 
There would be a selective use of sensors to locate activity, 
to detect when seeded areas had been breached, to identify 
additional areas requiring seeding, and to pinpoint targets 
for air strikes. There would be a S: shifting of 
interdiction points and seeded areas. 


Located at Nakhon Phanom, Thailand, would be the 
Infiltration Surveillance Center (ISC), within VHF/UHF 
range of airborne EC-121 monitor aircraft to receive and 
act upon any sensor information or detonations in the 
minefields. That center would also pass along to the 
Seventh Air Force any strike request. To meet the stated 
operational date of 1 November 1967, COMUSMACV recommended 
immediate funding Sees so that necessary construction 
could be initiated.49 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their evaluation of 
the plan, agreed with COMUSMACV that any increase in efforts 
to inhibit and interdict infiltration should involve 
intensifying current programs as well as combining them 
with new programs of proven effectiveness. The Joint 
Chiefs pointed out that, in order to meet the IOC date, 
the air-supported plan assumed that all of the component 
and subsystem development then under way would proceed 
without delay; that the governments of South Vietnam, Laos 
and Thailand would approve the concept and its associated 
risks to friendly forces and civilians; that authorization 
would be given to conduct PRAIRIE FIRE operations in the 
PRACTICE NINE area and to base in and operate from Thailand 
as well as from South Vietnam; that the government of 
Thailand would agree to expansion of*air base facilities 
at Nam Phong, Nakhon Phanom, and Ubon, as well as to the 
construction of additional Army logistic support facilities 
at various locations in Thailand; and that funding authoriza- 
tion and political clearances for construction and communi- 
cations expansion could be obtained immediately. There 
were many other risks and problems associated with the 


48. Ibid. 
49. Ibid. 
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plan that were intensified, according to the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff, by the urgent schedule demanded by the 1 November 


IOC date.20 


The Joint Chiefs also noted that the required additive 
resources included 5,444 personnel, 47 fixed-wing aircraft 
and 24 helicopters, and funding totaling $22.3 million. 
Additional funds of approximately $2.5 million would be 
required in the PRAIRIE FIRE account administered by the 
Navy for the initial one-year period. They were becoming 
increasingly concerned, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, 
over the availability of funding to support the PRACTICE 
NINE requirements.9l 


In light of all these problems, the Joint Chiefs 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense that the execution 
of the plan be delayed until approximately 1 April 1968, 
when the capabilities of the new equipment under develop- 
ment would have been more fully proven and the inherent 
risks in the program lowered.. They also recommended that 
immediate steps be taken to obtain approvals needed for 
PRACTICE NINE construction and operational concepts, and 
for expansion of PRAIRIE FIRE operations; that required 
forces be approved for planning as additive to Program 4: 
and that the required funds be designated and allocated 
immediately.52 


The Secretary of Defense was determined to hold to 
the 1 November IOC date and to go forward with the pre- 
parations. On 22 April he initiated action with the 
State Department for negotiations with the governments of 
Laos and Thailand to obtain the approvals needed for 
PRACTICE NINE basing and for concurrences in the required 
expansion of area and scope for PRAIRIE FIRE operations. 
He also took steps to determine ‘required additional costs, 
and to prepare resources needed to Support the plan. 

About two weeks later the Secretary, after deleting 1,368 
Air Force and 419 Army transportation personnel spaces, 
approved for planning purposes the deployment of-the forces 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He did not, 


D0. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-204-67 to SecDef, 17 Apr 67 
(derived from JCS 2471/11-1), JMF 911/321 (9 Jan 673 sec 6. 

51. Ibid. | | 

52. Ibid. 
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however, approve the opening of Nam Phong Air Base but 
suggested that aircraft planned for deployment there should 
be shifted to Korat and Nakhon Phanom or some other suitable 
base. Program 4 was revised to include the approved forces, 
A later reevaluation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff persuaded 
the Secretary of Defense to approve the 419 Army spaces he 
had previously deleted. 3 : 


On 8 June the Joint Chiefs again reemphasized their 
views of 22 February. They recommended that if the Secre- 
tary decided to execute the plan CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 
be given maximum flexibility in the employment of PRACTICE 
NINE resources. The Chairman, again dissenting from the 
earlier views of his colleagues, recommended simply that 
COMUSMACV be authorized to utiļize PRACTICE NINE resources 
in accordance with his needs.? 


The Secretary of Defense on 13 June finally expanded 
his approvals of 6 March and 8 April to include authoriza- 
tion to employ resources earmarked for the PRACTICE NINE 
strong point obstacle sector in the execution of the MACV 
plan of 26 January. But the decision came too late to permit 
material to arrive in SVN in time for construction to be com- 
pleted by the IOC date. Meanwhile, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had directed deployment of certain forces associated with the 
anti-infiltration capability. In addition, the GVN had been 
e eects and US forces were assisting the ARVN in clearing 
land. : 


That same day, 13 June, the name PRACTICE NINE was 
discontinued because of a partial compromise and was re- 
placed by ILLINOIS CITY until 15 July, when it became DYE 
MARKER. Still later, on 7 September, following the public 


a 


53. (TS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 22 Apr 67, Att to 
JCS 2471/11-2, 28 Apr 67; (TS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
8 May 67, Att to JCS 2471/11-3, 10 May 67; same file. | 
(TS-GP 3) JCSM-400-67 to SecDef, 15 Jul 67, (derived. from 
JCS 2471/11-5); (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 25 Jul 67, 
Att to JCS 2471/11-6, 27 Jul 67; same file, sec 7. 

54. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-322-67 to SecDef, 8 Jun 67, Encl A 
to JCS 2471/3-9, 8 Jun 67, same file, sec 7. 

55. (TS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 13 Jun-67 
to JCS 2471/3-10, 16 Jun 67, JMF 911/321 (9 Jan 67). | 
(TS-GP 3) Memo, DCPG to SecDef, 23 May 67, Encl B to JCS 
2471/3-9, 8 Jun 67, same file. (TS-GP 4 Interv, author 
with SEA Br, J-5, OJCS, 3 Apr 69. ° 
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release in Washington of certain information strongly 
implying that construction of a strong point obstacle 
system was under way, the classified name of DYE MARKER 

was changed again to the Strong Point Obstacle System 
(SPOS). The two air-supported subsystems in Laos and 
western SVN became DUMP TRUCK (antipersonnel) and MUD 5 
RIVER (antivehicle), collectively known as MUSCLE SHOALS.5 


By 14 July, the bulldozing of a 600 meter strip for 
the DYE MARKER line had been completed from the coast to 
a point 13 kilometers inland, except for a 4 kilometer gap 
beginning 4 kilometers from the coast. CINCPAC on that 
Same date requested JCS approval for additional materials 
required to plug the gap and to extend the line westward 
another 6 kilometers. However, the Secretary of Defense 
did not approve the extension until a month later.57 


In the early fall, the enemy began to concentrate 
artillery, rocket, and mortar fires in the area of the DMZ, 
hampering the emplacement of the System. Press disclosures, T a 
about the same time, gave the enemy valuable knowledge of Gans; 
the SPOS. Furthermore, heavy monsoon rains impeded the 
flow of materials to the forward Sites, delayed construction, 
and increased the period of troop exposure. These develop- 
ments threatened to inflict unacceptable casualties if work 
on the SPOS continued. COMUSMACV, therefore, recommended 
to CINCPAC on 16 September a delay in the construction of 
the system until the weather and the enemy situation per- 
mitted work to be resumed. CINCPAC informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 18 September that he concurred in the 
recommendation of COMUSMACV and expressed the opinion that 
there had been too much emphasis on the 1 November IOC date. 
The recommendations of COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, along with 
certain technical and logistical difficulties, led the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to concludé on 19 September that the 
IOC date should be postponed for 30 days. The Chief of 
Staff, USAF, as acting Chairman, informed the secretary 
of Defense of the JCS views on 22 September. The secretary 
approved them and accordingly deferred the IOC date’ for 
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MUD RIVER to 1 December 1967, and for DUMP TRUCK to 1 
January 1968. MUD RIVER began operations on schedule, but 
technical difficulties forced a postponement of the planned 
initiation date of DUMP TRUCK until 20 January 1968. The 
siege of the Khe Sanh, however, forced a further postpone- 
ment until the spring of 1968, 58 


Logistics 


The operational successes enjoyed by allied forces 
would not have been possible without a strong logistics 
base. Created almost from scratch following the decision 
of the United States to commit troops to combat in 1965, 
this base had been largely completed by the end of 1966, 

At this date, it included such installations as five deep- 
water ports and eight jet-capable airfields with a combined 
freight throughput of 870,000 short tons per month, canton- 
ments, a modern communications system, and efficient systems 
for storage and distribution of supplies. Still far from 
Satisfactory, however, was the condition of the port of 
Saigon and the roads comprising the ground lines of communi- 
cation. Improvement of these facilities became major logis- 
tics tasks for 1967. There were also major logistics 
problems to be solved as the result of the increased forces 
provided by Program 5, the heavy combat operations along 

the DMZ, and the construction of the anti-infiltration 
barrier. In other respects the major logistic undertakings 
were intended to refine the system and to improve its 


efficiency by such means as the transfer of certain functions 


from AID to DOD and the expansion of the Army common supply 


system to replace the system operated by the Navy to support 
units operating in I CTZ. 


By the beginning of 1967, the Highway system of SVN 
had deteriorated badly as a result of many years of enemy 
interdiction, lack of maintenance, and increasingly heavy 
use by allied military forces. But even if it had been. 


58. (TS-GP at Msg, COMUSMACV 30673 to CINCPAC, 1612082 
Sep 67, JCS IN 82485; (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
180740Z Sep 67, JCS IN 85864; JMF 911/321 (16 Sep 67). 
(TS-GP 3) JCSM-517-67 to SecDef, 19 Sep 67 (derived from 
JCS 2471/41) (not sent); (TS) Memo, CSAF to Acte CJCS, 
22 Sep 67, Att to (TS-GP 4 lst N/H to JCS 2471/41, 26 Sep > 
67; JMF 911/321 (17 Sep 67). 
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in good condition, the system would not have been adequate 
for the Large carriers and heavy-axle loads of military 
Gira tice. 


The 1967 military goals for road clearance, set forth 
in the Combined Campaign Plan for 1967, were to "secure" 
all roads in national priority areas and to "secure" about 
500 miles and "open" about 600 additional miles of highways 
considered essential for military operations. The term 
"secure" was defined to mean "controlled by RVN/US/FWMAF 
during daylight hours. Isolated incidents may occur." 

The term ‘open" was defined to mean "used by RVN/US/FWMAF 


employing TAO Use security measures. Frequent incidents 
may occur, "60 


Allied forces scored dramatic successes during 1967 
in securing and opening the essential highways. At the 
beginning of the year, COMUSMACV classified only 500 miles, 
or about 30 percent, of the military essential roads as 
"secure" and 76 percent as "open." By the end of the year, 
these figures had increased to 60 percent "secure" and 98 «ee 
percent "open."Ol 2 


Congestion in the port of Saigon was another major 
unsolved logistics problem at the beginning of 1967. As 
the year began, military operations at leased piers were 
proceeding with reasonable efficiency, but the commercial 
port was jammed with ships and barges containing some 
311,400 short tons waiting to be unloaded. By late spring 
new construction and improved management had ended the 
crisis in the commercial port. The completion of facilities _ 
in the military Newport permitted release of leased berths 
to civilian use, and the training and guidance by USMACV 
and AID port organizations, had improved the GVN Port 
Authority to the point where it could move cargo through 


| oot ee ne 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
EL; pp. T 2-764. 
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the port expeditiously. As a result, by the end of June 
there were no ships in a hold status and pind Ship . 
turnaround time had dropped from 89 to 7 days.62 : 


In view of this substantial improvement in port opera- 
tions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded that it was no 
longer necessary for USMACV to continue handling AID 
Central Purchasing Authority cargoes. These cargoes con- 
Sisted of goods consigned to the GVN for use in the counter- 
insurgency program. COMUSMACV had agreed to handle them in 
1966 in order to ease the commercial cargo backlog. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 19 August, recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that he seek agreement of the Department 
of State and the AID to transfer responsibility for these 
cargoes to an appropriate US or GVN agency. Agreement was 
reached among these agencies, leading on 29 August to the 
dispatch of a joint State/Defense/AID message to the US 
Embassy in Saigon requesting the preparation of a plan for 
This purpose. 


On 1 December the joint USMACV/AID Saigon Port Ad- 
visory Plan providing for transfer of responsibility from 
USMACV to AID had been completed, but the implementation 
date was still under negotiation between the US Mission 
in SVN, OSD, and AID at the end of 1967.64 


In the northern I CTZ, the need for port facilities 
increased as the result of the heavy fighting along the 
DMZ and the decision to install the anti-infiltration 
system. In the absence of deep-draft facilities in the 
area, landing craft sites in the Hue area were doubled 
during the year. During 1967 throughput of port facilities 
in e area increased from 540 to 5,500 short tons per 
day. 


a 
A. 


= 62. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
II, pp. 808-816. : 

63. (S-GP 4) JCSM-458-67 to SecDef, 19 Aug 67 (derived 
from JCS 2472/130); ee 4) Msg, DEF 5000 to Saigon, 29 
Aug 67; JMF 911/479 (7 Aug 67). | 
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Providing the necessary support for the additional 
forces authorized under Program 5 was another new logistic 
task that had to be faced in 1967. The facility with which 
the logistic system accommodated to the added burdens was 
proof of the soundness with which it had been planned and 
built. CINCPAC and COMUSMACV determined that existing 
port facilities would be adequate to Support the movement 
of the additional forces, but that additional housing and 
related troop facilities would have to be constructed. On 
T October CINCPAC recommended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
construction of facilities costing $216.2 million. They 
reduced the figure and recommended new construction in the 
amount of $168.9 million to the Secretary of Defense. 

This latter figure represented a mere 10 percent increase 

in the amount already appropriated for military construction 
in SVN. The items recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff were included by the OSD in the FY 1969 Military 
Construction Program. 6 


Among the many refinements in the logistic system 
in SVN, one of the more important resulted from Secretary 
McNamara's decision of 30 November 1966 to shift responsi- 
bility for certain specific services from AID to DOD. 
This action imposed additional responsibilities on the 
logistic system in SVN.. According to CINCPAC, these 
additional responsibilities generated a need for an addi- 
tional 5,858 military personnel spaces, an added $37 
million in FY 1967 construction funds, and an increase 
of 2 billion piasters in Bae amount of this currency avail- 
able for military spending.©7 


There was also a need to delegate authority within 
the DOD for management of the newly acquired functions. 
On 26 February General Westmoreland recommended to CINCPAC 
that he be delegated directive authority for program 
approval and direction in SVN, but that funding and fiscal 
accounting be a Service responsibility. CINCPAC approved 


66. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Commana History, 1967, 
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the recommendation, but it was rejected at a joint AID/DOD 
meeting in Washington in late March. Final decision was 
delegated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, on 11 April, 
rejected the action taken at the joint meeting and dele- 
gated to CINCPAC "program directive and review autherity.” 
He, in turn, delegated the authority to COMUSMACV. 


Another effort to refine the logistic system, the 
establishment of a single common supply system to provide 
common-user items to all units in SVN, did not meet with 
Success. The establishment of such a system to replace 
the dual system then in effect had been directed by Secre- 
tary McNamara on 12 December 1966. At that time, USARV 
and NAVFORV operated parallel systems, the former supply- 
ing all units in II, III, and IV CTZs and the latter per- 
forming the same function in I CTZ. Secretary McNamara 
tasked the Department of the Army with preparation of a 
detailed plan, and made clear that approval would be 
dependent upon the establishment of the necessary control 
mechanism in the theater. On 8 February, the Department 
of the Army submitted a plan to the Secretary of Defense 
providing for establishing this mechanism by deploying an 
Inventory Control Center to SVN. On 9 May, following 
consultation with the other Service Departments, the De- 
partment of the Army submitted a detailed plan calling for 
the phased implementation of a single common supply system. 
Secretary McNamara, on 21 July, informed the Service 
Secretaries that he was withholding approval of the Army 
plan pending presentation of more definitive requirement 
data, establishment of the necessary Army supply capability 
in SVN, and the resolution of certain interservice disagree- 
ments. By the end of 1967, the single common supply system 
had still not been put into effect.09 
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7, Att to JCS 2315/349-24, 10 Feb 67; (S-GP 4) Memo, 
SecA to SecDef, 8 May 67, Att to JCS 2315/349-25, 12 May 
67; (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Service, Secys, 21 Jul 67, 
Att to JCS 2315/349-26; same file, sec 5. 
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The Situation at the End of 1967 


During 1967 Admiral Sharp, summing up operations in 
SVN for the year, reported to the Joint Chiefs of Starf 
that there was a "definite shift in the military situation 
favorable to us." This happy result was made possible 
by the "significant increase in the strengths and capa- 
bilities of allied forces which facilitated expansion of 
combat operations to an extent which "denies the enemy 
the capability to conduct significant operations in the 
populated areas." Ground operations, closely supported 
by close air and ARC LIGHT strikes, had increasingly neu- 
tralized enemy base areas, located and destroyed his 
Supplies, and driven him into sparsely populated regions 
where food was scarce. Most of the enemy main force units 
had been driven to positions near the borders, where they 
took advantage of sanctuaries for protection and resupply. 


Steady progress had also been made in destroying 
communist local forces and infrastructure. As a result, 
the proportion of the population and area under enemy 
control had slowly but steadily declined. 


In spite of these favorable trends, CINCPAC cautioned, 
the enemy had "demonstrated a willingness to accept the 
Situation as it exists and continues to attack, harass, 
and terrorize in many areas. . .." Enemy employment of 
artillery, rockets and mortars had also shown a marked 
increase in both quantity and caliber. Even more disturbing, 
CINCPAC reported, was evidence of "recent large unit 
deployments from North Vietnam which indicate that the 
enemy may be seeking a spectacular win in South Vietnam 
in the near future." . However, CINCPAC continued, these 
enemy capabilities were not overpowering. Through "careful 
exploitation of the enemy's vulnerability and application 
of our superior fire power and mobility," he concluded, 

"we should expect our gains of 1967 in South Vietnam to be 
increased many fold in 1968." 0 


_ 70. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 010156Z Jan 68, 
JCS IN 12089. | 
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Chapter 46 


PACIFICATION AND NATION -BUILDING --1967 


During 1967, efforts in pacification and nation-building 
made some progress. Of particular significance was the 
replacement of the military regime by an elected consti- 
tutional government, a major objective long sought by the 
United States. Progress in other areas was also encouraging. 
The rate of inflation was reduced by more than half, the 
RVNAF was increased in size and improved in quality, and new 
energy was injected into the pacification program. 


From Military Directorate to Constitutional Government 


The inauguration of General Nguyen Van Thieu on 31 Oct- 
ober 1967 as the first president under the new and democratic 
constitution was a Significant milestone in the political 
Gevelopment of SVN. The legitimacy and democratic character 
of the Saigon government had now been established. Its 
predecessor, the military regime of Air Vice Marshal Ky, had 
attained a certain degree of stability, but it lacked both 
legitimacy and a broad popular base. For these reasons, 
the United States had enccuraged the GVN to take the suc- 
cession of steps which led finally to the establishment of 
constitutional democracy. 


This process of political evolution had begun with the 
election, on 11 September 1966, of a Constituent Assembly 
for the purpose of drafting a constitution. However, the 
Leadership Council for the Nation, the military-dominated 
19-member body which ruled SVN, was reluctant to confer 
Sole responsibility for this important task on the newly 
elected body. In December, by means of Decree 21, it 
assumed the authority to amend any constitution drafted 
by the Constituent Assembly. Concerned by this turn of | 
events, the Department of State urged Ambassador Lodge to` 
seek some form of accord between the Assembly and Thieu, 
Ky, and the other military members who exercised the real 
power in the Leadership Council. In this endeavor Ambas- 
Sador Lodge was at least partially successful. His efforts: 


T 
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Rete 


led to an informal agreement by the Leadership Council to | 
discuss any changes they felt to be necessary in the draft | 
constitution with the Constituent Assembly. 


The Constituent Assembly began open debate on the first 
draft of the constitution on 19 January 1967. The draft | 
provided for well-defined rights of citizens, elected local 
officials, substantial legislative powers, and restrictions 
on presidential authority. During its review of the Graft, 
however, the Leadership Council raised objections on several | 
points. Its greatest concern was over the proposed grants 
of power to the National Assembly to vote "no confidence" , 
in the government and to declare emergencies and impose | 
curfews. On all these points, the view of the Leadership 
Council prevailed and the powers in question were assigned 3 
to the President rather than to the Assembly. The Leader- | 
ship Council also objected to the proposal to elect, rather 
than to appoint, province chiefs. On this point, too, the | 
view of the Leadership Council prevailed. | ' 


Another point of disagreement concerned the particulars 
of the transition period. It was finally agreed that the 
Leadership Council would remain in power until the presi- 
dent was inaugurated. The Constituent Assembly would con- 
tinue in existence and would exercise limited powers until 
the National Assembly convened. After the constitution was | 
promulgated, it would assist in drafting election laws and 
monitoring the elections. | 


The Constituent Assembly approved the draft constitution | 
on 18 March. The next day the Leadership Council accepted | 

it, but only after heated argument between its civilian mem- So 
bers and the supporters of General Thieu. The constitution | | 
as finally adopted called for a strong executive authority ae es 
tempered by the powers of the National Assembly. The o oo 
executiye branch of the government consisted of a President | 4 
and Vice-President elected on the same ticket, and a Prime | 
Minister chosen by the winning Presidential candidate.. It E 
also provided for a National Assembly (NA) consisting of an g 
upper house composed of 30 to 60 senators chosen at large, , oe 


~ ts WO) MSE; UJ MSE, USIA to All Principal USIS Posts, 17 Aug 67, | 
JCS IN 3012. (S) Msg, State 97909 to Saigon, 6 Dec 66, JCS IN i 
71508. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, pp. : 
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and a lower house of 100 to 200 representatives chosen 

from constituencies no larger than provinces. Once elected, 
the National Assembly would choose the Supreme Court. 

Local officials were to be elected in villages and namlets, 
as well as in provinces, cities, and the capital. 


AS soon as the Leadership Council had accepted the 
constitution, top Vietnamese officials, including Thieu 
and Ky, left Saigon to attend a conference with President 
Johnson and other US officials in Guam. At this confe- 
rence (19-21 March 67) the RVN delegation outlined the new 
constitution to President Johnson. On 24 March, the Con- 
stituent Assembly presented the final draft to the Leadership 
Council who submitted it in turn to the Armed Forces Council. 
Chief of State Thieu officially promulgated the constitution 
on 1 April 1967. 


The local elections began on 2 April and continued through 
June. According to the election laws drawn up by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the village chiefs were elected by the 
village councils from among their own members. Hamlet chiefs 
were elected directly. Elections took place in 984 out of an 
estimated 2,500 villages in RVN and in 4,476 out of approxi- 
mately 13,000 hamlets. The VC opposed these elections with 
threats, assassinations of candidates, and harassment of 
voters, Nevertheless, about 77 percent of those registered 
voted. 


The presidential election campaign, meanwhile, had 
gotten under way. According to the qualifications drawn up 
by the Constituent Assembly, candidates had to be Vietnamese 
citizens at birth and residents of South Vietnam for at 
least ten years prior to election day. Suspended or dis- 
missed military or civilian officials could not run for the 
two offices nor could those who*had worked directly or in- 
directly for communism. 3 


General Thieu, the Chief of State, and Air Vice Marshal 
Ky, the Premier, were the chief contenders for the Presi- 
dency. Since both were military officials in the Vietnamese 


. (U) Msg, USIA to All Principal USIS Posts, 17 Aug 67, 
JCS IN 38212. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
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government, the military leadership split into pro-Thieu and 
pro-Ky factions. The US Department of State expressed deep 
concern about the split and instructed the US Ambassador to 
attempt to alleviate it. After long, heated discussions at 
the meeting of the Leadership Council on 28-30 June, Ky with- 
Grew his candidacy and agreed to become Thieu's Vice Presiden- 
tial running mate. According to a CIA report, Ky's version 

of the understanding was that he had agreed that Thieu would 
be the figurehead president, but that he would be the actual 
ruler: 


Tran Van Huong, who had been premier in 1964, was the 
leading civilian candidate. Others were Truong Dinh Dzu and 
Phan Khac Suu. Dzu was a wealthy Saigon lawyer and a lead- 
ing opponent of the government and proponent of a peaceful 
settlement of the war. Suu was the chairman of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and had been Chief of State in 1964. Another 
leading candidate was General Duong Van ("Big") Minh, who had 
overthrown the Diem regime in 1963, only to be overthrown 
himself in 1964 and forced into exile.? 


The United States did not openly endorse a candidate, 
and pledged noninterference in the elections. Yet the 
election of the Vietnamese President caused the United States 
considerable concern. Secretary of State Rusk considered it 
important that the civilians participate in the government, 
but with minimum loss of the strength the military offered. 
The United States, Secretary Rusk informed Ambassador Lodge 
on 12 January, 


must be prepared to take risk of reducing to 

some degree governmental effectiveness which 
continued military leadership might provide 

. . . and of supporting emergence,of a regime 
which . . . /would have7 better prospects than 
current or past GVN's for attracting and exploit- 
ing the local political strength to the disad- 
vantage of the VC. 


— r tS) Msg, COMUSMACV to CJCS, 010020Z Jul 67, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam Jul 67. B Msg, State 202550 to Saigon, 
25 May 67, JCS IN 34643. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) Information Msg CIA 
0309227 Jul 67, JCS IN 28054, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jul 67. 


5. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
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The ideal Vietnamese regime would combine both military and 
civilian elements and also provide representation for the 
Buddhists and "Southerners". On 8 February, the State 
Department informed the US Ambassador that a Huong/Ky ticket 
would be a satisfactory civilian-military combination. 
Huong, however, refused to run with Ky. 


The 18 slates were submitted to the Constituent Assem- 
bly by 30 June, and on 18 July that body made its final 
decision on their eligibility. Seven slates were disquali- 
fied, including that of "Big" Minh. | 


The GVN took care that the election campaign proceeded 
"freely and fairly". It lifted press censorship, and gave 
all the candidates money to campaign, free transportation, 
and free time on government radio and television. General 
Vien, the Defense Minister, stated publicly that the armed 
forces would not support a candidate, and General Thanh, the 
Minister of RD, indicated that no RD workers would engage in 
the political campaign. Generals Ky and Thieu told the 
province and district leaders that they should ngt pressure 
the people to vote for any particular candidate. 


Since the candidates, except for Thieu and Ky, were not 
well known, group campaign trips were planned by the GVN. ‘The 
first such trip was a complete fiasco. The plane was 
scheduled to land at Quang Tri but was forced to divert to 
Dong Ha owing to heavy crosswinds. The civilian candidates 
blamed the GVN for the diversion and charged that the elections 
were a fraud. AS a result Thieu and Ky drew up a new itinerary 
of campaign. trips.9 


In order to insure that the elections were honestly 
conducted, the GVN provided poll watchers, and the Constitu- 
ent Assembly monitored the electoral proceedings. The GVN, 
in addition, invited representatives of the UN, governments 


~e. (9) Msg, State 202559 to Saigon, 25 May 67, JCS IN 
34643. (S) Msg, Saigon 21073 to State, 3 Apr 67, JCS IN 15705. 
(S) Msg, State 117709 to Saigon, 12 Jan 67, JCS IN 65555. (8) 
Msg, Saigon 19123 to State, 28 Feb 67, JCS IN 38291. (S) Msg, 
State 133730 to Saigon, 8 Feb 67, JCS IN 93315. 

7. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
pp. 1148-1149. | 

8. (S) Msg, Saigon 2972 to State, 12 Aug 67, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Aug 67, pt. l. 


9. lala 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, pp. 
1149-1150. 
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having relations with the GVN, several parliamentary organi- 
zations, and the international press to observe the polling. 

To forestall intervention by the VC, COMUSMACV placed his | 
command in a posture of maximum alert.10 


The Presidential election was held on 3 September 1967. 
A11 Vietnamese men and women were eligible who were 18 years | 
old as of 31 December 1966, who were inscribed on electors! 

lists, and who held electors' cards. Of those registered to a 
vote 83 percent went to the polls. The Thieu/Ky ticket | 
won, as expected, but with only 34.8 percent of the vote, 

less than anticipated. Trong Dinh Dzu, the peace candidate, | 
came in second with 17.2 percent. Phan Khac Suu received. | 
10.8 percent, Tran Van Huong 10 percent, and the other seven R 
candidates the remaining 37.2 percent. Elections for the 60- 

seat upper house.of the National Assembly were also held on 
3 September and its inaugural session convened on 9 October. | 
The campaigning for seats in the Lower house, which had 

begun on 6 October, culminated in the election of 137 members 7 
on 22 October.ll al 


The honesty and freedom of the elections were endorsed o 
on 4 September by three election experts who had been members | 
of the US group invited by the GVN to observe the voting. : 
Speaking for the three experts, Professor Richard M. Scammon 
called the election "reasonably free and honest... . I | 
would use exactly the same words to describe an election in 
the United States. "12 


On 30 October the Leadership Council was dissolved. The | 
following day President Thieu and Vice President Ky were 
inaugurated, the lower house installed, and the Constituent tgs 
Assembly dissolved. The newly inaugurated President announced = 


a 
A. 


——I0. (8) Msg, Saigon 2972 to State, 12 Aug 67, OCJCS File | “| 
O91 Vietnam Aug 67, pt. 1. (S) Msg, JCS 6871 /CICS/ to ; 
COMUSMACV, 222135Z Aug 67, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Aug 67. : 
(c) Msg, COMUSMACV 28421 to cJcs 260606Z Aug 67, JCS IN ` E 
4 92 e l ; . a 
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the appointment of Nguyen Van Loc as Premier. Premier Loc, 

a southern Buddhist lawyer who had been the Chairman of the 
Leadership Council, announced the installation of his cabinet 
on 9 November 1967. 


The initial actions of the newly elected Thieu/Ky 
government showed evidence of a new seriousness of purpose 
and a determination to direct, the full energies of the South 
Vietnamese people to the task of winning the war. Even 
before their formal inauguration, they had promulgated, on 
25 October, a new and Sweeping Mobilization Decree which had 
provided for the conscription of all men between the ages of 
18 and 45 for military service, the mobilization of techni- 
cians of all types up to the age of 45, and the recall of 
some veterans to the colors.13 


After its inauguration, the new administration issued a 
comprehensive, long-range program of economic, social, and 
political reform entitled "National Policy." It called 
specifically for action in such chronically neglected areas 
as land reform. Whether "performance" in these fields would 
live up to "promise" was, of course, a question that coul 
only be answered after the passage of time.14 : 


The GVN had been transformed from a military directorate 
into an elected constitutional government. Although civilians, 
Buddhists, and Catholics were all now represented in the 
government, the military still. predominated and familiar offi- 
cials were still in power. Nevertheless, the Vietnamese 
election of 1967 was an important step in accomplishing the 
US goal of developing democracy in RVN. For democracy to 
Survive, however, RVN would also have to make progress toward 
a strong and stable economy, and at the beginning of 1967 the 


economy was still being eroded. , 


a 
a 


Efforts to Control Inflation 

Inflation, which had threatended to reach runaway pro- 
portions in 1966, continued to be a problem in 1967. 
I3. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
p. 1153. 
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Fortunately, however, the anti-inflation measures that had 

been instituted in 1966 paid substantial dividends in 1967, 
and by the end of the year inflation, if not halted, was at 
least being controlled. 


To fight inflation the US Mission developed four primary | 
measures, and secured GVN cooperation in their implementation. | 
The four measures were: 1) massive importation of goods; 2) 
increase of domestic production; 3) more efficient and wider 
tax collection by the GVN; and 4) imposition of spending | 
restraints on US agencies and personnel.15 


of these measures, the imposition of spending restraints | 
was by far the most effective. The largest single factor 

contributing to inflation was the massive US participation in 

the war. This participation necessarily entailed vast 

expenditures that the small and relatively undeveloped RVN was | 
unable to absorb. Attacking the source of the problem, the US 
Government had imposed a ceiling for piaster spending by US 


military agencies and personnel in RVN. The Secretary of | NE 
Defense had established the CY 1967 ceiling at 42 billion | Far 
piazcers, and set the ceiling for the first two quarters of the | . 
year at 10.5 and 11.0 billion piasters respectively. | 


Much of the credit for the eventual success in holding 
down piaster expenditures belongs to COMUSMACV. He devised a 
program to limit piaster spending that proved highly effective. | 
His program concentrated on three categories of expenditures: 
1) maintenance and operation, 2) construction, and 3) personal a os 
spending by US troops. To curb expenditures in the first two 7 E 
categories, COMUSMACV imposed austere standards of design on | 
new construction, reduced the number of leased billets in 
urban areas, and limited the purchase of local commodities to ; 
nine items. To reduce local personel. spending, COMUSMACV 
increased on-post recreational facilities, expanded the R&R 
program, started new savings programs, and improved PX stocks. | 
He also took steps to influence personnel to increase wee pay 
allotments, to save their money, and to spend only MpPcs.1 
Studies undertaken. during February 1967 by CINCPAC and g 
COMUSMACV indicated that actual piaster spending was running 
. below the established ceiling. Expenditures for the first 


——"I5. (TS-NOFORN-GP I) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, pp. ` 
1035-1036. d 
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quarter amounted to only 8.53 billion piasters, some one 
billion less than the ceiling. On the basis of these figures, 
CINCPAC, on 24 June, submitted projected expenditures for the . 
third and fourth quarters of CY 1967 of 9.3 billion and 9.2 
billion piasters respectively. On 5 August, the Secretary of 
Defense approved the figure for the fourth quarter but reduced 
the ceiling for the third quarter to 8.6 billion piasters,.17 


Additional expenditures resulting from the approval of 
Program #5 led CINCPAC, on 20 September, to request increases 
in the piaster ceilings for the last two quarters to 9.4 and 
10.3 billion respectively. On 2 December, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff informed him that there would be no official changes 
in the two quarterly ceilings but that expenditures at the 
rate anticipated by CINCPAC would be acceptable because total 
spending for the year would still be within the 42 billion 
piaster ceiling for CY 1967. Actual expenditures for the year 
totaled 34.539 billion piasters.1 


The other programs designed to combat inflation met with 
less success. Massive importation of consumer goods, financed 
jointly by the United States and the GVN, proved successful 
from an economic standpoint: It provided goods to meet 
increased consumer demands for items that could not be pro- 
duced domestically because of full employment in war-related 
industries and the disruption of the GVN economy. There was 
an undesirable side effect, however: The program gave a few 
individuals who were making a minimal contribution to the 
war effort an affluent standard of living that stood.in sharp 
contrast to the numerous improverished victims of the war. 


Efforts to increase the tax collections of the GVN met 
with only limited success. A general reform of the tax 
system proved impossible for political reasons; tax revenues 
increased slightly but not enoughsto have a significant effect 
on the inflation. A major obstacle to increasing the tax 
yield was the inefficiency of collection agencies. 


17. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History. 1967, 
pp. 578-579. = 

18. Ibid., pp. 580-583. (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 4179 to 
CINCPAC, 020147Z Dec 67. | | 
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The effort to encourage domestic production, while con- 
taining some promise for the future, produced no immediately 
significant results.1t 


Despite their uneven pattern of success, the overall 
effect of the four primary measures developed by the US Mission 
was highly beneficial to the economy of SVN. The runaway 
inflation, which had threatened the country in the spring of 
1966, was checked. The unemployment problem was solved, and the 
standard of living was rising. Most significantly, during 1967 
prices in RVN rose only 30 percent--a large decrease from the 
7O-percent rate of inflation of the previous year. 


Pacification and Revolutionary Development 


It will be recalled that the President, on 15 October 1966, 
had given the system of divided military-civilian responsibility 


for the pacification program 90 days to show substantial progress. 


He had indicated that if it did not do so he intended to place 
the entire program under military control. He waited longer than 
90 days but, finally on 9 May, obviously dissatisfied with the 
limited progress then being made, President Johnson directed that 
US programs for pacification and Revolutionary Development be 
integrated under the "single manager" system in order to pro- 
-vide "added thrust forward in this critical field." Because 

the resources committed to pacification were primarily military, 
the President assigned to General Westmoreland this responsi- 
bility under the overall authority of Ambassador Bunker. To 


carry out these responsibilities, under COMUSMACV, the President — 


named Robert W. Komer Deputy for Pacification (Revolutionary 
Development) with the personal rank of Ambassador... Implémenting 
the President's directive, COMUSMACV united the US Mission Office 
of Civil Operations. and his own RD Support Directorate into a 
Single agency, the Assistant Chief of Staff for Civil: Oper- 
ations and Revolutionary Development -Support (CORDS) .20 


The President's action reflected the importance attached 
to Revolutionary Development at the highest level of the US 
Government. This was a view shared by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. On 27 March he had informed the Director, Joint Staff, 
that Revolutionary Development was "in effect the 'pay off' item 
for our investment in South Vietnam, and the success’ of our 


19. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
pp. 1035-1038. 

20. (C) NSAM 362 to SecState and SecDef, 9 May 67, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam May 67. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV 


Command History, 1967, p. 587. 
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total effort will be increasingly measured by our ability to 
achieve progress in RD." General Wheeler was concerned that 
the Joint Staff was not keeping pace with the expansion of RD 
activities in the field. He therefore appointed SACSA as 
Special Assistant for Revolutionary Development on 14 April. 
In a further action to strengthen staff support in this field, 
the Revolutionary Development Division was added to SACSA on 
14 April.el 


One of Ambassador Komer's first innovations as he took 
up his new duties was the establishment of a new integrated 
civilian and military program to assure more effective con- 
trol and supervision of the numerous and diverse subprograms 
supporting pacification. This program, designated TAKEOFF, 
was primarily a management tool. It did not initiate any 
new subprograms but was designed to bring existing ones to- 
gether under a centralized management. Each of these several 
subprograms had its own field advisor and staff. Most impor- 
tant among these were the subprograms for Chieu Hoi, the RD 
cadre, the increasing of RVNAF support of pacification, and ` 
the eradication of the VC infrastructure .22 


Because the elimination of the VC infrastructure in 
the villages and hamlets of RVN was the crux of the pacifi- 
cation program, Ambassador Komer gave it primary attention. 
As a first step he established an “Infrastructure Intelli- 
gence and Exploitation Program" (ICEX) which provided for the 
systematic accumulation of intelligence by US and GVN 
agencies aimed at identification of VC. agents. The GVN 
National Police would arrest such agents when identified. 
Unfortunately, the GVN initially displayed little interest 
or energy in seeking and providing intelligence of this 
nature. As a result ICEX performance was not very successful at 
first. Later in the year, the GVN took a more positive approach 
and began providing the required tntelligence. In December, the 
Prime Minister directed the establishment: of coordinating commit- 
tees at all levels of government and of District Intelligence and 
Operations Coordinating Centers. This broadened program was 
given the title PHOENIX <3 ` 


2l. (S) CM-2197 -67 to D/JS, 27 Mar 67, OCJCS File o9l 
Vietnam Mar 67. (S) SACSA-M 341-67, 12 Apr 67, SACSA Files. 
(U) CM-2261-67 to SACSA, 24 Apr 67, JMF 031 (24 Apr 67). 
- 22, (TS -NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, 
pp. 594-596. : 
23. Ibid., pp. 602-604. (TS-GP 3) OJCS, "1968 Year-End 
Review of Vietnam," p. 5-19. . l 
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TAKEOFF attempted to give new impetus to some other 
subprograms aS well. Under TAKEOFF, the RD cadre program 
nearly reached its,established goal of sending 590 teams 
into the field in 1967, falling short by only 35 teams. 
The RVNAF also expanded its support of the pacification 
program, improving the training of its units and increasing 
the number of ARVN battalions assigned to support RD. 
During 1967, 93 percent of all ARVN battalions completed 
a special training course in RD. The number of battalions 
supporting RD increased from 38 to 53: The Chieu Hoi 
program, however, did not fare nearly so well. Although 
Chieu Hoi had been assigned a goal of 95,000 ralliers dur- 
ing 1967, the subprogram fei far short of this, rallying 
only 27,000 VC to the GVN. 


All subprograms under the pacification program had one 
common goal--to increase the population under effective 
control of the GVN. To measure the success in reaching this 
goal, the Hamlet Evaluation Program (HES) was put into opera- 
tion in January 1967. According to statistics developed 
by HES, the GVN succeeded in making modest gains in popula- 
tion control during 1967. The number of people in "secure" 
hamlets increased from 7,033,700 to 8,455,400 during the 
year. The population in "contested" hamlets dropped from 
2,765,900 to 2,476,300. Population in hamlets under VC 
control declined from 3,011,200 to 2,748,500. Summing up 
the results obtained during the year, Ambassador Komer 
reported that "In sum, much has been accomplished, but much 
remains to be done. Nonetheless, the greater resources, 
greater experience and improved organization generated 
during 1967 provides a solid base from which to achieve 
greater results in 1968."25 : 


Improvement in the RVNAF 


During 1967, noteworthy progress was made in-enhancing 
the capability of the RVNAF to perform its mission of sup- 
porting the RD program. This progress was largely the result 
of an increase in ARVN force levels. 


24. Ibid., pp. 599-613. | . 
5. Ibid., pp. 622-625, 627. . 
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Although RVNAF force levels for FY 1967 had been set 
at 633,645, the limited manpower that RVN was able to pro- 
vide and the inflation generated by high force levels made 
it necessary to reduce this strength temporarily to 622,153 


in April 1967. ghe reduction was carried out at the expense 
of the PF only.< 


This downward turn was quickly reversed, Apparently 
Judging that the inflation problem was no longer so dangerous, 
COMUSMACV, on 26 April, recommended a force level of 678,728 
for FY 1968; three months later he raised the recommended 
Strength to 685,739. His purpose was to establish "realistic 
force levels which will satisfy projected operational require- 
ments . . . , particularly in support of RD," and at the 
same time "be attainable and maintainable within the con- 
straints of manpower availability, leadership potential, 
and inflationary considerations." The new strength was 
attainable, COMUSMACV pointed out, on the basis of a new 
and higher estimate of the population of SVN, now calculated 
to be 16.5 million, and on the assumption that the GUN would | 
take action to reduce the draft age and extend the tours of 


personnel on active duty. The US Mission and CINCPAC approved 
the recommendation.27 


The proposed increase to 685,739 spaces included 15,747 
for the regular forces and 47,839 for the RF/PF, a net addi- 
tion of 63,586 spaces above the force levels originally 
projected for FY 1967. The increase would require an 


addition of 2,243 US advisors, but because this addition 


was already included in the Program #5 deployment plan, 

no problem was anticipated in filling advisor spaces. 

The higher force levels would also add plaster expenditures 
of 4.7 billion to 1968 costs. In US dollars the one-time 
cost would be $10.2 million and the recurring cost $47.5 
million, all to be borne by the YS Army. The provision of 
the equipment required would adversely affect US Army forces 
and cause certain other problems, but minimum caus pmen sy was 
available in 1967 for 53,000 of the 63,586 increases.2 


~ 26. (S-GP 4) JCS 2472 151, 28 Sep 67; (S-GP 4) JCSM- . 
530-67 to SecDef, 28 Sep 67 (derived from JCS 2472/151); 
JMF 911/535 (26 Jul 67). 

27. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 261145Z Apr 
67, JCS IN 62616. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 
ee Jul 67, JCS IN 75415. 

28. Ibid. | 
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Recapitulation of Current and Proposed 


RVNAF Force Levels 


Regular 
MACV Approved Propose FY 68 
Service Ena FY 66 1/ FY 67 RVNAF 2/ Change 3/ Total 
Army 277,363 283,207 +14,966 298,173 
Navy 15,833 16,076 - 112 15,964 
Air Force 15,292 15,687 + 761 16,488 
Marines Ti 7,189 + 132 (eee 
Total 315,660 322,159 +15, 747 337,906 
Paramilitary 
RF 141,731 152,516 +32 ,229 184,745 
PF 176,254 147,478 +15,610 163,088 
Total 317,985 © 299,994 +47 , 839 347 , 833 
Grand Total 633,645 622,153 +63,586_#/ 685,73929 


1/ CINCPAC was authorized to adjust spaces between forces 
within the level of 633,645, subject to approval by the 
Mission Council. | 


a. 
A. 


2/ Approved by the Mission Council. 
3/ Concurred in by the Mission Council. 


4/ This is a net increase of 63,586 over the FY 67 level 
established by COMUSMACV (622,153) or 52,094 over the SecDef 
authorized level (633; 645). 


29. (S-GP 4) App A to JCSM-630-67 to SecDef, 28 Sep 67 
— from JCS She 61), 20 Sep 67, JMF 911/535 (26 Jul 
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In their review of COMUSMACV's proposal; the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff concluded that the FY 1968 buildup would serve the © 
US national interest because it would increase the capability 
of the Vietnamese forces to accomplish mutual objectives. 
They believed, too, that the increase would enable the RVNAF 
to shoulder a greater share of the burden in RVN. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended, therefore, that the Secretary 
of Defense approve the recommended FY 1968 RVNAF force level, 
the funds to support it, and continued authority for CINCPAC 
to adjust forces within the overall approved level. The 
Secretary did so on 7 October.30 


In addition to this increase in strength, the RVNAF 
also improved its overall level of competence. This improve- 
ment had several facets. During 1967 many RVNAF units 
participated closely in operations with US forces, benefit- 
ing greatly from observing and practicing US military tech- 
niques in the field. Concurrently, other units were benefit- 
ing from training by US advisors in patrolling, intelligence 
operations, and night operations. In addition, strong 
efforts were made to increase the quality of military 
leadership in the RVNAF by improved schooling and stress 
on leadership principles. Finally, during the year some 
qualitative improvement came from modernization of the 


RVNAF, through provision of improved weapons on a selective 
basis. . 


COMUSMACV, in early 1966, had requested 115,436 M-16 
rifles for distribution to the RVNAF. Because of production 
limitations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the alloca- 
tion of only 9,731 rifles at that time. Delivery of this 
allotment was completed on 31 May 1967. On 28 August, 
COMUSMACV entered a reclama for the remaining 105,705 weapons, 
plus a request for an additional 3,005, a total of 108,710. 
He asked that 5,000 rifles be dedivered immediately from 
current stocks and the remainder from future production. 

The Secretary of Defense, on 4 October, approved immediate 
delivery of 5,000 M-16s from US Army depot stocks for issue 
to selected RVNAF units. He also directed the Joint. Materiel 
Priorities and Allocations Board to recommend future alloca- 
tions. On 12 October, the Board recommended delivery by 


30. ibid, (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 7 Oct 67, 
Att to JCS 2472/151-1, 11 Oct 67, JMF 911/535 (26 Jul 67). 
(S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 8670 to CINCPAC, 112108Z Oct 67. 


31. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History, 1967, 
Pp. 920. ' T E 
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the end of the first quarter of FY 1969 of the remaining 
103,710 rifles requested by COMUSMACV. The Secretary of 
Defense approved the recommendation on 24 October.3 


AS another means to improve the RVNAF, steps were 
taken to attain a greater flexibility and responsiveness in 
the procedures by which US support. was furnished. In April 
1966, the Secretary of Defense had transferred responsi- 
bility for furnishing support from MAP to the Military 
Departments. On 13 January 1967, he directed each Service 
to budget for the support of its South Vietnamese counter- 
' part. The implementation of this directive was delayed, 
however, by an inter-Service dispute over supply of items- 
common to two or more SVN Services. On 4 May, the US 
Services finally agreed that for FY 1968 the US Army would 
fund "Operation and Maintenance common item support" pro- 
vided to all the RVNAF, but that effective with FY 1969 each 
US Service would budget_at departmental level for all support 
to its SVN counterpart. . 


Year-End Assessment 


Ambassador Bunker, in an address before the National 
Press Club on 17 November 1967, summed up progress in nation- 
building as "steady but not spectacular." The development 
of representative institutions and vigorous political life, 
he said, was "encouraging," as were the halt to runaway 
inflation, the extension of GVN control over the population, 


32. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histo 1967, 
pp. 736-738. S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to JCS, SBI OL Aug 
67, JCS IN 65481. (S-GP I} Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 2603297 
Sep 67, JCS IN 99164. (TS-GP 4} Dasm-1214-67 to J-4, 4 oct 
67, Att to JCS 1725/758, 4 Oct 67; (TS-GP 4) JcSM-472-67 
to SecDef, 12 Oct 67, Att to lst N/H of JCS 1725/758, 16 
Oct 67; (S-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 24 Oct 67, Att to 
JCS 1725/758-1, 26 Oct 67; JMF 489 (4 Oct 67). | 

33. (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 3635 to CINCPAC, 13 Jan 67. 
(S-GP 4) Msg, CNO to CINCPAC and CMC, 251918Z Nov 66, JCS 
IN 53568. (S-GP 4) Msg, CSAF 90850 to CINCPAC, 0922512 
Dec 66, JCS IN 84390. (S-GP 4) Msg, CMC to CINGPAC, 
300239Z Nov 66, JCS IN 84391. (S-GP 4) Msg DA 813287 
to CINCUSARPAC, 042009Z May 67, JCS IN 79784. 
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and the increasing effectiveness of the RVNAF. These 
developments, in combination with the military successes 
achieved by allied forces, had, in Ambassador Bunker's 
opinion, placed victory beyond the enemy's reach. The 
attempt by NVN and the VC "to impose a solution by force," 
he said, "has run into a stone wall." This appraisal, when 
added to the optimistic assessments of progress in military 
operations by Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland, put 
the officials in direct charge of: US civil and military 
operations in the field on record as believing that US 
objectives in Vietnam would be achieved.3 


= 34. Dept of State Bulletin, LVII (11 Dec 67), pp. 781-784) 
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Chapter 47 


THE PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC DISSENT 


Public Opinion Turns Against the War 


In spite of the apparent successes in the theater of 
operations, political opposition at home threatened to 7 
undermine the very real progress being made in the field. 
During 1967 a growing number of Americans, including many 
members of Congress and leaders of professions and the 
press, ceased to believe that victory was possible in 
South Vietnam and began to speak out in favor of some 
form of compromise solution to end the war. To leaders 
of the Administration, there seemed a real danger that 
the enemy strategy, as they understood it, would succeed-- 
that the American people would eventually tire of a pro- 
longed and seemingly inconclusive war of attrition and 
would force their government to withdraw or to accept 
terms favorable to the enemy. 


As in 1966, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
served as the principal focus of the intellectual, moral, 
and emotional dissatisfaction with the war. On 21 Jan- 
uary Chairman Fulbright presented his comprehensive peace 
plan: Washington and Saigon would propose ceasefire 
talks with the NLF and Hanoi; the United States should 
cease bombing the North, send no further reinforcements, 


reduce military activity to a level compatible with safety 


of our forces, and promise an eventual US withdrawal; 
following agreement upon plans for a ceasefire and self- 
determination in South Vietnam, gonvene an international 
conference of "all interested parties" to guarantee the 
same; if no settlement proved peas sures consolidate US 
forces within fortified areas. 


The testimony of Committee witnesses generally ‘sup- 


ported these propositions. Edwin 0. Reischauer, recently |. 


Ambassador to Japan, saw scant hope for fruitful negotia- 
tions between the NLF and the GVN; nonetheless, he advo- 
cated "prudent de-escalation” of the war's purely military 


7 Ll. NY Times, 22 Jan 67. 
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aspects. More broadly, Reischauer sensed a misapplication 
of Atlantic policies to Pacific affairs; in Asia, military 
power inevitably floundered in the quagmire of economic 

and political disruption. Accordingly, he recommended that 
the United States minimize its Far Eastern commitments, 
avoid formal alliances, and encourage both nationalistic 
feeling and regional association.¢© 


Retired Lt. General James M. Gavin held a higher hope 
for the possibilities of a successful settlement, on 
grounds that China's "Cultural Revolution" had at least 
partially freed Hanoi from entanglement with Red China. 
Consequently, the US could enter into negotiations "confi- 
dent that ultimately a free, neutral and independent 
Vietnam" could be established, "with guarantees of stability 
from an international body.” General Gavin likewise spoke 
of the possibility that "our society is going to be torn 
apart," and advised that solution of domestic problems be 
accorded the highest national priority. This theme echoed 
Senator Fulbright's statement that the "Great Society" 
had become a "sick society."3 


Concerning the impact of ROLLING THUNDER upon the 
enemy, a New York Times correspondent, Harrison Salisbury, 
offered his opinion, based on a visit to NVN, that the 
military benefits were far outweighed by the sense of 
national unity and purpose which ae bombing had inspired 
among the people of North Vietnam. The Committee aliso 


heard historian Henry Steele Commager argue that the Puritan 


ethic had led the United States to an obsession with com- 
munism, and that the notion of New World purity and mission 


had led the nation to accept s "double standard" in America's 


conduct of foreign relations. 

2. Hearing, "Asia, the Pacific, sand the United States," 
S. Com on Foreign Relations, 31 Jan 67, 90th Cong, lst Sess 
(1967), with Former Ambassador to Japan Edwin O. Reischauer. 

3. Hearing, "Conflicts Between United States Capa- 
bilities and Foreign Commitments," S. Com on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 21 Feb 67, 90th Cong, lst Sess (1967), with LTG James 
M. Gavin (U.S. Army Ret.), pp. 3, 25. s 

4. Hearing, "Harrison E. Salisbury's Trip to North 
Vietnam," S. Com on Foreign Relations, 2 Feb 67, 90th 
Cong, lst Sess (1967). . 

5. Hearing, "Changing American Attitudes Toward Foreign 
Policy," S. Com on Foreign Relations, 20 Feb 67, 90th Cong, 
lst Sess (1967), with Henry Steele Commager, Professor, 
Amherst College. i 
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Critics concentrated their efforts upon forcing a 
suspension of ROLLING THUNDER. In January 462 faculty 
members of Yale University "most respectfully" urged the 
President to declare an unconditional bombing halt. A 
few days later 50 Rhodes Scholars informed the White House 
that their attitude was one of "skepticism and concern” 
rather than "active support." If the Administration was 
fully committed to the goal of a negotiated settlement, 
they asked, why did it not take the initiative and halt 
air attacks? On 2 March Senator Robert F. Kennedy stated 
that "we are now at a critical turning point in pursuit of. 
our stated limited objectives," and aligned himself among 
the advocates of a bombing suspension. 


But despite the rising chorus of dissension, critics 
still constituted a definite minority. A mid-February 
Harris survey showed the number who wished to maintain 
military pressure on North Vietnam had risen from 43 per- 
cent in December to 55 percent; specifically, 67 percent 
favored continuation of ROLLING THUNDER. An April Gallup 
poll showed that, although the supporters of the US policy 
toward Vietnam outnumbered those opposed by 49 percent to 
38 percent, twice as many Democrats disapproved the Presi- 
dent's Vietnam policy’ as twelve months before. Democrats 
were deeply divided, but leading Republicans strongly 
endorsed a program of firmness and perseverance. On 23 
March, Republican Senator Edward Brooke of Massachusetts 
reversed his position and came out in support of the 
President, saying North Vietnam was not now prepared for 


meaningful negotiations. Two weeks later Michigan's 


Governor, George Romney, outlined a policy much like the 
President's, saying that "our military effort must succeed." 
Richard Nixon indicated that he favored a sharp increase 

in military effort, and asserted that defeat of the enemy 
was "inevitable. The only question is how soon." 


Dovish minority and hawkish majority each pressed 
toward more extreme positions. Concluding that Vietnam 
posed the greatest obstacle to progress in civil rights, 
Dr. Martin Luther King depicted the United States: as. 
"the greatest purveyor of violence in the world today," 


| 6. NY Times, 15 and 26 Jan 67, 3 Mar 67. 


7. Ibid., 22 Feb 67, 10 Apr 67, 24 Mar 67, 8 and 18 
Apr 67, 18 May 67. 
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and called upon "all white people of good will" to declare 
themselves conscientious objectors. On 15 April, under the 
leadership of Dr. King and Dr. Benjamin Spock, 100,000 
persons gathered before the UN Building to protest the 

war; at this rally occurred the first large-scale burning 
of draft cards. On the other hand, a May Harris poll 
revealed that the number of those favoring a military 
solution stili exceeded those wishing withdrawal; while 

45 percent of those interviewed desired a total military 
victory, only 41 percent wanted both sides to withdraw 
under UN supervision. The Gallup poll's findings were more 
ambiguous: the percentage believing that the US original 
commitment of ground troops was wrong had risen from 32 
percent in January to 37 percent in May; 49 percent believed 
there was moral justification for the war, while 26 percent 
did not. Support for the war. was strongest in the South 
and weakest in the Northeast. 


During the summer, however, a marked shift of sentiment 
took place. The familiar evidences of protest increased. 
On 4 June, 5,000 students and faculty members at Columbia 
University signed a statement protesting what they per- 
ceived to be the Administration's apparently increasing 
commitment to military victory; four days later, 80 per- 
cent of Harvard's Far Eastern specialists approved a 
similar declaration favoring negotiations for a compromise 
solution. An advertisement by 300 business executives 
urged the President to stop the bombing, de-escalate and 
negotiate; it stated that, on both moral and practical 
grounds, the war served neither national nor world interests. 
A mid-June Gallup poll presented evidence that Vietnam 
presented the greatest obstacle to President Johnson's 
re-election: 48 percent of those polled still had no clear 
notion of the national purpose and objectives being served 
in Vietnam; only one person in four believed that a South 
Vietnamese government sufficiently strong to withstand 
communist Bec sunss could be created following the peace 
settlement. . 


A Gallup poll released on 30 July showed that public 


censure of the Administration had reached its highest 
point. Opinion concerning Mr. Johnson's Vietnam policy 


j E and 16 Apr 67, 15 and 17 May 67. 
9. Ibid., 28 May 67, 5, 9 and 19 Jun 67. 
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had been evenly divided in June; 52 percent now disapproved 
the President's conduct of the war, while only one-third 
supported it. Two weeks later, Gallup reported that appro- 
bation for the President's overall performance of his office 
had fallen to 39 percent; disapproval of his actions toward 
Vietnam stood at 54 percent. Likewise, a Harris poll in 
late August showed that support for US participation in the 
war had declined in six weeks from 72 percent to 61 percent; 
dispatch of 50,000 reinforcements was disapproved by 61 
percent to 29 percent. Still more significantly, Harris 
reported that the number willing to continue military 

action in order to achieve a negotiated settlement ‘had 
fallen from 51 percent to 37 percent; conversely, the 
percentage desiring to disengage as rapidly as possible had 
risen from 24 percent to 34 percent. Revealingly, various 
Republican leaders who had previously supported the war 
began to reflect this softer trend. On 15 August, Governor 
Romney declared that US involvement was a "tragic" mistake, 
and warned that a massive US military buildup would threaten 
the peace of all Southeast Asia. Senator Thruston Morton 

of Kentucky also withdrew his long-standing support, saying 
simply "I was wrong." Asserting that the "military-industrial 
complex" had "brainwashed" President Johnson into believing 
that a military victory was possible, Morton asked for an 
indefinite bombing halt and an end to search-and-destroy 
operations .1l0 _ | 
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By midsummer the President and his advisors had become 
deeply concerned over the erosion of popular support for 
the Administration's Vietnam policy. On 1 August General 
Wheeler informed General Westmoreland: "We are becoming 
increasingly concerned with news media and Congressional 
attitudes regarding the progress of the war . . . which 
characterize the war as being a 'stalemate.'" Thirty 
days later the Chairman reported an even greater concern, 
when he sent a message to Westmoreland on 30 August inform- 
ing him that there was "deep concern here in Washington 
because of the eroding support for our war effort. Much: 
attention is being given at high governmental levels to. 
this situation and possible measures to overcome -it."1ll 


~ I0. Ibid., 31 Jul 67, 13, 16 ana 29 Aug’ 67, 28 Sep 67. 
11. (S) Msgs, CJCS to COMUSMACV, JCS 6105, 1 Aug 67 
and JCS 7126, 30 Aug 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Aug 67. 
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The results of these deliberations at high levels began to > 
unfold as the President launched a multi-point campaign to 
Silence his critics and restore public confidence in his 
policy toward Vietnam. 7 


The San Antonio Speech 


The President opened the campaign with a candid re- 
appraisal of the basic issues underlying US policy in 
Southeast Asia, a sober description of the difficulties 
to be overcome if these policy objectives were to be 
attained, and an appeal to the American people to stay the 
course. Speaking before the National Legislative Conference 
in San Antonio on 29 September, the President stressed that 
the "key" to all the United States had done in South Vietnam 
was its "own security," that the purpose of its action there 
was to meet an aggression that was a threat "not only to 
the immediate victim but to the United States of America 
and to the peace and security of the entire world of which 
we in America are a very vital part." This, said the 
President, was the position taken by the Congress when it 
resolved on 7 August 1964 by a vote of 504 to 2 "to take 
all steps, including the use of armed force, to assist any 
member or protocol state of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom." It was also, he pointed out, the position taken 
by his two predecessors, President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy, and by such Asian leaders as the Prime Ministers 
of Australia, Malaysia, and New Zealand, the President of 
south Korea, and the Foreign Minister of Thailand. He 
could not say with certainty, President Johnson continued, 
that a "Communist conquest of South Vietnam would be ` 
P by a Communist conquest of Southeast Asia," or | 
that a Southeast Asia dominated by Communist power would 
bring a third world war much closer to terrible reality 
- - -.But all that we have learned in this tragic century 
strongly. suggests that it would be so." He was, therefore, . 
"not prepared to gamble on the chance that it is not so. 

I am convinced that by seeing this struggle through now 
we are greatly reducing the chances of a much larger war-- 
perhaps a nuclear war." | 


The President then attempted to answer his critics 
who claimed the war was stalemated. Substantial progress 
was being made both in political development and on the 
battlefield. On 1 November an elected government would 
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be installed. On the field of battle friendly forces had, 
since the US commitment of major forces in 1965, driven the 
enemy from many of his interior bases, nad reduced the 
proportion of the population under communist control to well 
under 20 percent, and had gained secure control over. 65 per- 
cent of the people. 


The President then attempted to counter the enemy 
strategy of exploiting both the attrition inflicted on US 
forces and American war-weariness. In spite of the. progress 
that had been made, he cautioned, a long hard struggle lay 
anead, and the enemy was convinced that the American people 
would not perservere. The Premier of North Vietnam had said 
in 1962 that "Americans do not like a long inconclusive 
war... . Thus we are sure to win in the end. "Are the 
North Vietnamese right about us?" the President asked. "I 
think not... . I think it is a common failing of total- 
itarian regimes that they cannot really understand .. . the 
strength and perseverance of America." 


The President then sought to answer the critics who were 
demanding immediate negotiations. The charge that his Admin- 
istration was unwilling to negotiate was simply untrue. "I 
am ready to talk with Ho Chi Minh, and other chiefs of state 
concerned, tomorrow," he said. "Our desire to negotiate 
peace--through tne United Nations or out--has been made very 
clear to Hanoi--directly and many times through third parties." 


He then stated his conditions for halting the bombing 
of North Vietnam. Somewhat modified from his earlier pronounce- 
ments on the subject, the new formulation became known as the 
"San Antonio Formula." It stated: 


The United States is willing to stop all aerial 
and naval bombardment of North Vietnam when this will 
lead promptly to productive ?discussions. We,. of 
course, assume that while discussions proceed, North 
Vietnam would not take advantage of the bombing 
cessation or limitation.1le | 


The San Antonio Formula, although it still called upon. | 
Hanoi to reciprocate a suspension of bombing, gave the 
impression or being the least demanding US proposal to date. 

It set no specific conditions for a cessation of bombing. 
Before delivery of the San Antonio speech, the most recent 
offer was the one in President Johnson's letter of 8 February >^ 


12, The text is in Dept of State Bulletin, LVII (23 Oct 
67), pp. 519-522. 
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Agree that for the DRV to increase over the 
current level the flow of personnel and material 


south of 19° N latitude would be to take advantage 
of cessation and that it will refrain from doing so. 


The other "minimum acceptable actions" to which North 
Vietnam should adhere were to stop artillery fire from and 
over the DMZ into South Vietnam, accept "open skies" over 
NVN and withdraw from. fhe DMZ within two weeks after 
cessation of bombing. 


On 5 December General Wheeler directed the Joint Staff 
to examine the study to determine whether it would be "timely 
and useful" to initiate an interdepartmental study of the 
subject, using SEA CABIN as an input. On 15 December, after 
considering the Joint Staff recommendations, the Joint Chief's 
of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense that they had 
noted SEA CABIN, and recommended that an interdepartmental 
study group be formed to examine the "problem of NVN accept- 
ance of the San Antonio offer, or other possible offers, and 
to recommend a US national position.” The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff also asked to be represented on such a study group if 
it was formed and to be allowed to review the findings.15 


Mr. McNamara accepted the JCS recommendation and made 
the overtures to Secretary of State Rusk that led. to the 
establishment on 22 January 1968 of the "Contingency Study 
Group/VN," under the chairmanship of Assistant Secretary of 


State (FE) William Bundy and including representatives of the 


Department of State, OASD(ISA), JCS, DIA, CIA, and the White 
House. lQ — | 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, meanwhile, subjected the SEA 
CABIN study to close scrutiny, and on 31 January forwarded to 
wa 


a 


1G, (TS) Study, "SEA CABIN," 22 Nov 67, OCJCS File, Viet- 
nam Negotiations. (S) CM-2700-67 to LTG Goodpaster, 19 Oct 67, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Negotiations through Apr 68.° 

15. TS-GP x CM-2803-67 to D/JS, 5 Dec 67, Att to JCS 
2339/266; TS-GP 1) JCSM-698-67, 16 Dec 67, (derived from JCS 
2339/266-1); JMF 907/305 (29 Sep 67) sec 1l. 

16. (TS-GP.1) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, 28 Dec 68, Att 
to to JCS 2339/266-2, same file. (TS-GP 1) Memo for Record, 
Dir J-5, "Bundy Planning Group," 22 Jan 68, OCJCS File, Viet- 


nam Negotiations. The output of the "Contingency Study Group/ ` 


VN" is described in Ch.53 in connection with negotiations 
planning. t 
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Mr. McNamara their views on the substantive issues raised. 
In their memorandum the Joint Chiefs of Staff emphasized 
that the campaign against North Vietnam was "one of our 
strongest bargaining points"; therefore, the price for 
stopping it should be high. To illustrate what they meant 
by a "high" price, the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided 
precise definitions of certain terms in the San Antonio 
Formula. These terms were "not take advantage," "promptly," 
and "productive discussions." | 


With regard to. "not take advantage," the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff agreed with the proposed definition in the SEA 
CABIN report, but subtracted one condition and added another: 
they did not call for withdrawal of North Vietnamese forces 
from the DMZ; they added the condition that North Vietnamese 
forces not attack South Vietnam across the DMZ. 


With regard to "prompt" discussions, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff called for the North Vietnamese to make initial contacts 
with the United States within 48 hours of the suspension of 
bombing; "serious discussion" should begin within one week and 
be "substantively productive’ within 30 days. 


The term "productive discussion," that is, "substantively 
productive" discussion, the Joint Chiefs of Staff defined in 
terms of purely military conditions--timely and "reciprocal 
action by North Vietnam which will de-escalate the war in 
South Vietnam." 


Such "substantively productive" discussions would be 
indicated by North Vietnam taking the following actions: 
1) withdraw all forces from the DMZ within 15 days from the 
end of the bombing; 2) cease all personnel movement into 
South Vietnam within 30 days of the end of the. bombing; 3) 
agree within 30 days of a bombing hadit to withdraw all forces, 
including fillers with VC units, to North Vietnam within 120 
days of the bombing halt, or within 30 days after giving 
evidence that withdrawal had begun; and 4) agree within 15 
days after bombing ceased to exchange prisoners of war within 
60 days from the bombing halt. Failure of North Vietnam to 
live up to these terms or any attempt to take advantage of a 
bombing cessation should, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended, lead to a resumption of bombing. 1 


17. (TS-GP 1) JCSM-62-68, 31 Jan 68 (derived from JCS 
2339/66-3), JMF 907/305 (29 Sep 67) sec 2. | 
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The Search for Peace Continues 


Undeterred by the rejection of his San Antonio Formula, 
President Johnson persisted in his efforts to bring about 
negotiations for peace. On 11 November, in a speech de- 
livered at sea aboard the carrier ENTERPRISE, he announced 
his willingness to meet the leaders of Hanoi aboard a 
"neutral ship on a neutral sea" if it would speed settle- 
mene sigan days later Hanoi rejected the offer out out of 
hand. 


North Vietnam countered on 14 December with a new 
elaboration of its position; which was circulated among 
members of the United Nations in the form of a.16-point 
political program of the National Liberation Front. The 
main feature of the program was its apparent acceptance of 
the possibility of a coalition. The program called for the 
establishment of a "national union democratic government" by 
means of a "free general election." The Department of State, 
however, discounted any intention by the NLF to move toward 
political compromise. Its objective in any coalition, said 
the Department's press spokesman, would be to Secune control 
of the machinery of government at all levels.1 


In a television interview on 19 December President. 
Johnson expressed his own views of terms that might be use- 
ful in ending the Vietnam war. He stated that a fair solution 
could be worked out on the basis of five points: 1) the DMZ 
must be respected in accordance with the Geneva Agreement of 
1954; 2) the unity of Vietnam as a whole must be a matter of 
peaceful adjustments and negotiations; 3) North Vietnam troops 
must leave Laos as required by the Geneva Agreement of 1962; 
4) South Vietnam should be governed on the basis of one man, 
one vote; and 5) President Thieu should be encouraged to 
undertake the informal discussions that he had already said 
he was prepared to enter with the NLF. 


This five-point plan proved to be no more acceptable to 
Hanoi than the many previous US negotiating offers and - 
proposals. On 25 December the North Vietnamese néwspaper, 


~. 


15. NY Times, 12 and 14 Nov 67,1. 
19. Ibid., 16 Dec 67, l. a 
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Nhan Dan, condemned the five points as "nothing but worn- 
out tricks,” and reiterated Hanoi's demand for an uncon- 
Gitional halt to the bombing of North Vietnam and the 
withdrawal of US troops from South Vietnam. 20 


Operation Quick Results 


A second phase of President Johnson's campaign to 
restore public confidence in his Vietnam policy was to 
demonstrate significant progress toward victory. To this 
end the President launched his key advisors on a search for 
means to attain quick and visible progress in the war effort. 
At a meeting of the Tuesday luncheon group on le September, 
the President raised the question of the means available to 
increase the pressures on North Vietnam, and called for the 
preparation on an urgent basis of a list of actions that 
would have the desired result. General Harold K. Johnson, 
the Army Chief of Staff, who attended the meeting in place 
of General Wheeler, reported the President's desire to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the same day. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff initiated the appropriate staff study on 22 September. “1 


On 17 October the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to 
Mr. McNamara the information requested by the President, and 
asked that the Secretary submit it to the Chief Executive. 
In their memorandum, the Joint Chiefs of Staff contended that 
military operations, conducted under the current policy guide- 
lines and operational restraints, were making North Vietnam 
pay a heavy price for its aggression, and that NVN had lost 
the initiative in the RVN. However, accelerated progress 
toward a victory by the Free World forces would require an 
appropriate increase in military pressure. 


The policy guidelines, designedto achieve US objectives 
without expanding the conflict, were: to avoid widening the 
war into conflict with Communist China or the Soviet Union; to 
refrain from invading North Vietnam or attempting to overthrow 


20. Ibid., 19 and 20 Dec 67, 1. z 

21. (S) CM-2640-67 to GENs McConnell and Green and ADM 
McDonald, 12 Sep 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Sep.67. (TS) 
Briefing Sheet, "JCS 2472/167 - Increased Pressures on North 
Vietnam (U)," 5 Oct 67, JMF 911/320 (2 Sep 67). Evidence 
available to the author does not reveal what action, if any, 
was taken on the President's request -by agencies other than 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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the North Vietnamese Government; and to be guided by the. 
principles set forth in the Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962. 


The objectives of the United States in Southeast Asia 
could be achieved within the framework of these policies, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said. But to bring about an end to 
North Vietnam's military effort in the near future would 
require the relaxation of certain existing operational limi- 
tations. The expansion: of operations that would result from 
the removal of these restraints would entail some additional 
risk, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the danger of 
overt intervention by the Soviet Union or Communist China to 
be remote. 


The specific measures recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to speed the war to a successful conclusion were actions 
they had advocated unsuccessfully on frequent occasions in the 
past: the removal of restrictions on the air campaign against 
all militarily significant targets in North Vietnam; the 
mining of North Vietnamese deep water ports; the mining of l 
inland waterways and estuaries in North Vietnam to within 5 nm 
of the Chinese borders; the extension of SEA DRAGON operations 
to within 10 nm of the Chinese border; the use of ship-based 
TALOS missiles against enemy aircraft over North Vietnam; an 
increase of air interdiction in Laos and along the borders of 
North Vietnam; authority for B-52s to overfly Laos and attack 
targets there both day and night; and the expansion of 


covert operations in Laos, Cambodia, and North Vietnam. 22 


Although he was not willing to authorize the military 
actions listed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, President Johnson 
directed a continuing search for measures promising quick and 
dramatic results. On 8 November the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, informed General Westmoreland that the items under 
consideration included: coordinated attack on the VC infra- 
structure; increased integration of ARVN into operations with 
US forces; operations aimed at destroying VC provincial 
battalions; reinforcement of RD teams with local personnel; 
the assignment of additional US advisors for RF and PF; the 
opening and securing of lines of communication; various 
economic programs, such as land reform, universal elementary 
education, and an increase in agricultural productivity; an 


22. E -GP 1) JCSM-555- 67, 17 Oct 67 (derived from 
JCS 2472/167), JMF 911/320 (2 Sep 67). 
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attack on corruption; and encouragement of local government 
to assume more responsibility. ¢3 


General Westmoreland replied on the following day that 
he agreed with assigning priority to these measures "because 
these are precisely the items to which we have already been 
devoting urgent efforts." An additional area promising good 
results, said COMUSMACV, was improvement of the RVNAF. 


After analyzing General Westmoreland's reply and 
conducting a study of the various programs under consideration, 
the Director of the Joint Staff advised General Wheeler that 
"progress in South Vietnam can be enhanced substantially by 
forward movement in all .. . [these] programs. For discerni- 
ble progress within six months on the program calling for an 
attack on the VC infrastructure, action was required at the 
Washington level. Washington authorities could expedite the 
construction of detention centers and the assignment of 
advisors to the ICEX program. In the longer run, the most 
promising program was improvement of the RVNAF. If the 
necessary decisions were made to overcome equipment shortages, 
the Director said, "good momen tum could be imparted to the 
program within twelve months. 


Operation Reassurance 


The President also sought to regain public support for 
his Vietnam policy through optimistic reports of progress from 
the responsible commanders and officials in charge of 
operations in RVN. To this end, he asked Ambassador Bunker 
and General Westmoreland, whom he had ordered.home to discuss 
the progress of the war effort, to set the record straight 
in public speeches. Bunker, in his address delivered on 
18 November before the National Press Club, stressed that 
"Steady but not spectacular progress’ was being made militarily 
and in nation-building. The development of representative 


—— z3. (T5) Msg, JCS 9566 to COMUSMACV, 8 Nov 67, OCJCS Filė 
O91 Vietnam Nov. 67. 
24. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV to CJCS, 091610Z Nov 67, same file. 
25. (TS-GP 1) DJSM-1381-67 to CICS, 13 Nov 67, same file. 
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institutions and vigorous political life was encouraging, 

and the enemy's attempt to impose a solution by force had 

"run into a stone wall." Ultimate victory seemed assured, 
but, said the Ambassador, "I can't answer the big ques {ion 
that I know is on your minds: How long will it take?" 


General Westmoreland, speaking before the same organi- 
zation three days later, also displayed confidence that a 
military victory was attainable. He described progress in 
the war effort in terms of four phases. In Phase I, which 
had ended successfully in mid-1966, the United States had 
built up an elaborate logistic infrastructure in South Viet- 
nam, deployed some 400,000 men and several thousand aircraft, 
expanded, equipped, and revitalized tne South Vietnamese 
Army, and prevented an enemy military victory. In Phase II, 
which would be concluded by the end of 1967, the United States 
had continued the activities of Phase I, driven the enemy 
divisions back to sanctuary or into hiding, entered enemy 
base areas and destroyed his supplies, and raised enemy losses 


‘beyond his capability to replace them. With 1968, a third 


phase would begin. This would be an "important point when 
the end begins to come into view." 


During Phase III, the main emphasis would be on 
Strengthening the South Vietnamese government and its armed 
forces to the point where they would be able to take over the 
burden of self-defense. When this objective was reached, 
Phase IV would begin. This phase would see the gradual with- 
drawal of US forces and a final mopping up of the Viet Cong 
by South Vietnamese forces. General Westmoreland set no 
specific date for the beginning of Phase IV, but he claimed 
that enough progress had been made so that the goal, "lies 
within our grasp-~--the enemy's hopes are bankrupt." 1 


The President's initial efforts at rallying public 
support for his policies had little effect. In fact, it 
appeared that public support of the Administration's Vietnam 
policy was still slipping. According to a Harris survey 


published on 2 October, approval for the President's Vietnam 


policy stood at 31 percent; 58 percent supported thè war, a 
decline of 3 percent from August. While continuation of | 
ROLLING THUNDER had been favored by 59 vs. 25 percent in June, 
the ratio now had fallen to 48 vs. 37 percent. Significantly, 


20. “Background Information Relating to SE Asia and Viet- 


f 


nam, S. Com on Foreign Relations, Mar 68, pp. 249-254, 
2T. Ibid., pp. 254-259. 
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only 37 percent still wished to fight in order to achieve 
negotiations and 37 percent preferred to withdraw as 

rapidly as possible. A New York Times poll of 243 governors, 
senators, and representatives yielded the following results: 
69 saw no weakening of support for the Administration; 64 
detected broad general opposition; 80 discerned strong senti- 
ment for either negotiation or withdrawal; and 30 reported a 
feeling that military action was too limited to achieve 
victory. The trend was plain. Many Congressmen believed 
the President's request for a tax increase had crystalized 
sentiment against the war.¢ 


The intensity and varieties of dissent grew still more 
dramatic. On 21 October, a crowd of 50,000 gathered in 
Washington to "confront the warmakers’; Dr. Spock informed 
the rally that the "real enemy" was not Ho Chi Minh but 
Lyndon Johnson. College campuses and draft boards served 
as the sites for spectacular protests well covered by the : 
press. Between September and December, recruiters for Dow 
Chemical--sole manufacturers of napalm--encountered either 
verbal or physical opposition from students on 46 occasions. 
On 5 December, 264 persons were arrested after they had 
barred the entrance of a New York City induction center; two 
weeks later, 207 were seized in a similar episode at Oakland. 
And on 18 December, Senator Eugene McCarthy announced that 
he would enter the primaries in the hope of forcing President 
Johnson to alter his Vietnam policy.©9 


The growing dissent was reflected in a further decline 
of popular support for the war. A mid-November Harris survey 
indicated that 46 percent disapproved the President's Vietnam 
policy, and only 23 percent. supported it. The number that 
favored continuation of the fight until a negotiated settle- 
ment could be reached fell from 51 percent in July to 26 per- 
cent in November; in the same time span, the percentage of 
those wishing to withdraw as quickly as possible rose from 
24 percent to 44 percent. : 


It was at this juncture that Ambassador Bunker and — 
General Westmoreland had returned to the United States and 
assured the nation that the war was progressing well and 
denied emphatically that a stalemate existed. Immediately 


thereafter, popular support for Administration policy suddenly 


26. NY Times, 3 Oct 67, 8 Oct 67. 


29. Ibid., el Oct, 6 Dec, 19 Dec 67. 
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and sharply increased: the Harris poll showed a rise from 
23 to 34 percent in approval of Presidential conduct of the 
war. According to Gallup, approval of Mr. ao pnsoers overall 
performance advanced from 38 to 41 percent.3 


At year's end, therefore, the Administration had lost, 
and then regained, a narrow plurality of support. President 
Johnson seemed personally secure within his own party; a 
Harris poll showed 63 percent of Democrats favored his re- 
nomination, as compared to 20 percent for Senator McCarthy. 
Among the public at large, however, the margin of support 
specifically for Vietnam policy was far smaller. For 
example, a December poll by Good Housekeeping indicated that 
women favored continuation of the war effort by only 46 to 
41 percent. Similarly, a survey of the University of 
Michigan faculty showed members were almost evenly divided; 
only among natural scientists did a majority favor continuation 
of bombing of the North. 


A group of well known Far Eastern scholars (including 
Professors Scalapino, Barnett, and Reischauer) concluded that 
the ability to develop and defend policies attuned to limited 
objectives constituted the "vital test" confronting the 
United States. Indeed, a Gallup report indicated 65 percent 
of the sample polled foresaw a compromise peace, while only 
19 percent envisioned all-out military victory. However, 
James Reston wrote that the major question was whether the 
Chief Executive could bridge the "credibility gap" and so 
regain that popular trust which is the first condition of 
effective leadership. Mr. Johnson evidently decided that the 
war had fatally sapped his influence and prestige. According 
to later accounts by his aides, the President decided in 
December that he would not seek re-election. 


Whether President Johnson would be able to regain 
popular trust obviously depended in large measure on fulfill- 
ment of his predictions of a favorable outcome of the war 
within a reasonable time. Unfortunately for the President, 
the enemy was about to embark upon actions that would deeply 
erode public confidence in both the President himself and 
the hope that his goals in Vietnam could be achieved at a 
reasonable cost and in a reasonable time. 


30. Ibid., 14 Nov, 26 Nov, 5 Dec 67. 
31. Ibid., 6 Nov, 6 Dec, 19 Dec 67. 
32. Ibid., 19 Nov, ll Dec, ° 20 Dec 67, 2 Apr 68. 
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Chapter 48 


THE TET OFFENSIVE 


The Holiday Ceasefires 


In the closing weeks of 1967, suggestions were again 
heard for ceasefires to mark the three approaching holidays: 
Christmas, New Year, and Tet. As in previous years, US 
military commanders objected to these proposals, which, they 
feared, would place US fighting forces at a disadvantage. 
But the Administration, considering the question from a 


different viewpoint, and sensitive to the growth of ceriti- 


cism at home and abroad, decided it could not afford to 
reject suggestions for holiday truces. 


The subject was first raised on 13 October 1967 by 
Ambassador Bunker, who urged that Christmas and New Year 
ceasefires, if they were decided upon, should not exceed 
24 hours each. For Tet, he suggested 48 hours, with 72 as 
a maximum "fallback" position. At the same time he pointed 
out that last year's rules had.been inadequate to regu- 
lating enemy resupply activities, and recommended a total 
freeze on logistics and force repositioning by both sides 
during the ceasefires.1 


General Westmoreland regarded these suggested time 
limits as acceptable if ceasefires were considered necessary. 
However, he. opposed any logistic freeze so long as there 
existed a possibility that it might become a precedent in 
future ceasefire negotiations. On his part, Admiral Sharp 
recorded his opposition to any holiday ceasefires.2 


Echoing CINCPAC's views, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
told the Secretary of Defense on 23 October 1967 that, in 
their opinion, the United States should urge the RVN and 
its allies to announce, as soon as possible, that there 


mL Sg, Saigon 8432 to State, 130934Z Oct 67, 
JCS IN 42411. i: | 

2. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 34790 to CINCPAC, 221152Z 
Oct 67, JCS IN 59001. (TS-NOFORN-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
200132Z Oct 67, JCS IN 54974. 
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would be no standdown of military operations during any of 
the holidays. Even a 24-hour truce, they argued, was dis- 
advantageous to US forces, because of the respite it would 
afford the enemy. They expressed particular opposition to 
the suggested freeze on logistic activities. The enemy, they 
declared, could carry out his activities clandestinely, but 
it would be impossible to conceal the steady flow of logistic 
Support and personnel required by US forces. 


While the question remained unresolved, the Viet Cong 
Liberation Radio announced that its forces would observe 
ceasefires of 72 hours at Christmas and New Year, extending 
from 24 to 27 December 1967 and from 30 December 1967 to 
2 January 1968, respectively, and a seven-day period for Tet 
(27 January-3 February). In each case the ceasefire would 
begin at 0100, Saigon time. 


With this announcement, it became urgent for the Allies 
to determine and announce their own policy. When the subject 
was discussed by the Administration in Washington, General 
Wheeler reaffirmed the opposition of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to any ceasefires and urged that, if they were neces- 
sary, they should not exceed the periods suggested originally 
by Ambassador Bunker. Accepting this latter view, the 
Department of State instructed the Ambassador to uphold the 
24-24-48 hour formula in discussing the matter with GVN.2 


Ambassador Bunker accordingly presented this proposal 
to President Thieu, who at first countered with a 36-36-72 
hour formula, but dropped it and accepted the US recommend- 
ation. It was agreed that GVN would submit this plan to the 
other troop-contributing countries.© Their assent was 


3. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-567-67 to SecDef, 23 Oct 67 (derived 
from JCS 2472/177-1), JMF 911/305 (6 Oct 67). 

4, (C) Msg, Saigon 11408 to State, 1809202 Nov 67, 
JCS IN 23776. | | 

5. (S-GP 3) Msg, State 72761 to Saigon, 2121392 Nov. 67, 
JCS IN 30502; (S) CM-2773-67 to ASD(ISA), 20 Nov 67, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Nov 67. (S-GP 2) Msg, State 74877 to 
Saigon, 260205Z Nov 67, JCS IN 38981. 

6. (S) Msg, Saigon 12799 to State, 061040Z Dec 67, 
JCS IN 56195; (3-cP 3) Msg, State 80713 to Saigon, 070130Z 
Dec 67, JCS IN 58244. j 
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forthcoming and the beginning of the 24-hour Christmas truce 
was set for 1800, Saigon time, on 24 December (240500, EST).T 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff drafted rules of engagement 
for the ceasefire periods, modifying those of the preceding 
year in order to lessen enemy opportunities to take advantage 
of them. The JCS draft was submitted to the Defense and State 
Departments, where it was amended to make it slightly more 
restrictive for US forces. As finally promulgated on 15 
December, the rules provided that US forces, during the 
Christmas, New Year, and Tet standdowns, would initiate no 
military offensive operations except in response to (1 
enemy initiatives that endangered the safety of US/RVN/FWMA 
forces, (2) "abnormally great" resupply activities or 
infiltration into the southern part of the DMZ or the area 
immediately south thereof, (3) other "abnormally great" 
resupply activities. Authority to react to such enemy 
actions was vested in CINCPAC. US forces would assume full 
alert posture and continue all security precautions, includ- 
ing patrol activity. Forces in contact with the enemy were 
not to break contact unless enemy effort to withdraw was 
"clearly evident," or until the operation was concluded. 
MARKET TIME, GAME WARDEN, and search and rescue operations 
would continue, and aerial reconnaissance would be intensi- 
fied. Air and naval operations were authorized in support 
of any of the above operations, and ARC LIGHT support might 
be requested through normal channels. 


Operations in or over North Vietnam were to be suspended 
unless authorized by CINCPAC. He was empowered to approve 
SEA DRAGON operations, air strikes, and artillery fire south 
of 20 degrees against "abnormally great" resupply activities 
or other actions that posed a "direct and immediate threat" 
to friendly forces. North of 20 degrees, CINCPAC might 
authorize air strikes against. targets presenting an "immedi- 
ate and direct threat" (for example, movement of SAMs 
indicating prospective extension of SAM defenses south of the 
20-degree line). Normal operations in Laos and Cambodia were 
to continue. 


7. This was the hour at which the Christmas truce 
actually began, as shown by later records. No record has 
been found of the agreement of the other troop-contributing 
countries or of the formal announcement of the decision. 

8. The phrase "abnormally great" had been inserted by 
the State and Defense Departments, where the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had wished to speak of "major" activities. 


TOR ae 


Notwithstanding these restrictions, US commanders were 
given "full authority" to act "for the safety of their 
forces," and might resume military actions if necessary for 
that purpose. Moreover, they were warned to be ready to 
resume normal operations at once should enemy violations 
make it necessary to terminate the ceasefire. 


Christmas came and went, with US and allied forces 
observing a truce from 1800 on 24 December to the same hour 
on 25 December. During this period, according to US esti- 
mates, VC/NVA forces committed 118 truce violations, of which 
40 were considered "major."10 Enemy efforts to make maximum 
use of the ceasefire were indicated by visual and photographic 
evidence collected over North Vietnam, showing at least 750 
trucks moving southward between Than Hoa and Dong Hoi.11 
CINCPAC did not, however, exercise his discretionary authori- 
ty to order offensive operations. 


The New Year ceasefire, under the agreement reached by 
the US and its allies, was scheduled to begin at 1800H on 
31 December. Before it took effect, Pope Paul VI made a 
personal appeal to President Johnson for an extension of the 
agreed 24-hour period. The Department of State accordingly 
informed Ambassador Bunker on 28 December 1967 that the 
Administration was considering a 12-hour extension, that is, 
until 0600 on 2 January. This period would extend beyond the 
announced termination of the Viet Cong's ceasefire (0100 
hours), but it seemed preferable to the alternative of an 
earlier beginning for the truce, which would have increased 
the number of daylight hours available to the enemy.12 


Ambassador Bunker at once consulted the Deputy COMUSMACV, 
General Abrams (COMUSMACV was then absent in Manila), and 
obtained his concurrence to the Department's proposal.13 


s# 
' 


9. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-687-67 to SecDef, 9 Dec 67 (derived 
from JCS 2472/197); (TS) Memo, DepASD(ISA) to LTG Brown, 15 
Dec 67; (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5343 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
160120Z Dec 67; JMF 911/305 (6 Oct 67). | 

10. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 300-67, 26 Dec 67. 

11. (S-NOFORN) DIA IB 251-67, 28 Dec 67. 

12. (S-GP 1) Msg, State 90178 to Saigon, 28 Dee 67, 
OCICS File O91 Vietnam Dec 67. | 

13. 18) Msg, Saigon 14540 to State, 2809452 Dec 67, 
Same file. 
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General Abrams had concurred with some reluctance, since he 
was aware of the position of COMUSMACV and of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff regarding holiday ceasefires. He merely told the 
Ambassador that, in his judgment, the projected 12-hour 
increase would make little difference in enemy a 

in view of the current weather in North Vietnam.1l 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff opposed any extension of the 
agreed 24-hour period.15 General Westmoreland, when consulted 
at Manila, also expressed opposition to the extension but 
accepted it as politically inevitable. Indicating a viewpoint 
directly opposite to that of the Department of State, he urged 
chronological limits that would include a maximum of daylight 
hours, Since darkness could be turned to the enemy's advantage. 
Accordingly, he recommended a period running from 1200H on 31 
December to 2400H on 1 January, which would meet the objective 
expressed by the Pope to make New Years Day a "day of 
peace."16 The Department of State, however, considered that 
discussion of the original extension plan had progressed too 
far to be modified in this manner. 


Following agreement among the allies, the GVN publicly 
announced that a ceasefire would be observed from 311800H 
December to O20600H January.18 Before it took effect, CINCPAC 
reviewed the volume of logistic activity observed in North 
Vietnam during the recent Christmas truce and instructed his 
commanders that any repetition of this volume would be con- 
sidered as "abnormally great" resupply operations, as defined 


14. (TS) Msg, DEPCOMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 282216Z Dec 67, 
OCJCS, same. file. z 

15. (TS-GP 3) Memo, Actg CJCS to Actg SecDef, "New Year's 
Ceasefire (U)," 28 Dec 67 same file. (Bears no CM number, 
but handwritten note states: "This memo was signed by Gen. 
McConnell and taken by him to Mr. Nitze on 28 Dec 67.") 

16. (S) Msg, AFSSO 13AF to SSO CINCPAC, 291155Z Dec 67 
Engage by CINCPAC, info Actg CJCS, 291912Z Dec 67); 
S) Msg, Saigon 14610 to State, 290721Z Dec 67; OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Dec 67. a 

17. (S) Msg, State 90905 to Saigon, 29 Dec 67, JCS IN’ 
90905, same file. 

18. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 44204 to JCS, 3010282 
Dec 67, same file. 
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in the rules of engagement.l9 This interpretation was con- 
curred in by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the exception of 
General McConnell, the Acting Chairman.?0 No use was made of 
this authority, although US forces reported 63 ma jor and 107 
minor enemy violations during the 36-hour period.<l 


Probably influenced by this record of violations, 
General Westmoreland sought to avoid any ceasefire on the 
occasion of the approaching Tet holiday, for which the US and 
South Vietnamese governments had tentatively agreed upon a 
48-hour period. On 8 January 1968 General Westmoreland 
indicated to General Vien, Chief of the JGS, his opposition 
to any Tet truce. While General Vien was inclined to agree 
with this view, he considered that some cessation of oper- 
ations for this important holiday was essential for the 
morale of his troops. He was willing, however, to support a 
recommendation that it be limited to 24 hours. Admiral Sharp 
approved his proposal. President Thieu, when it was pre- 
sented to him, demurred, since he had publicly committed hin- 
self to the 48-hour plan. He finally accepted a 36-hour > 
period, to begin at 1800H on 29 January. This compromise was 
endorsed by Ambassador Bunker.¢e . a 


In Washington, President Johnson questioned the reasons 
for thus reducing the agreed 48-hour period.23 Accordingly, 
the Joint, Chiefs of Staff, after consulting COMUSMACV and 
CINCPAC,<* furnished a detailed justification. The substance 
of their argument was that in 12 additional hours the enemy 
could quadruple the volume of supplies moving southward. In 
a 36-hour ceasefire, the enemy, according to their estimate, 
could move 3,300 tons; in 48 hours, the figure would rise to 
14,400 tons. Coastal shipments would account for this enormous 


~g. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to Actg CJCS 300255Z Dec 67, 
same file. . 

20. (TS) CM-2877-67 to SecDef, 30 Dec 67, same file. 

21. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 1-68, 2 Jan 68. : 

22. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 00338 to CINCPAC, 0903312 
Jan 68; (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 092115Z Jan 68; 
OCICS File O91 Vietnam Jan 68. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV 01665 to 
CINCPAC, 1604152 Jan 68, JCS IN 38608. (S) Msg, Saigon 16071 
to State, 160400Z Jan 68, JCS IN 39064. 

23. (TS) Msg, JCS 00554 to COMUSMACV, 182104Z Jan 68, 
OCICS File 091 Vietnam Jan 68. 

24, (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 200323Z Jan 68; (TS-GP 4) 
Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 00943 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 2008432 Jan 68; 
same file. l | 
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difference; the longer period would enable waterborne logistic 
craft to move southward from as far north as Thanh Hoa, near 
the 20th parallel, to Dong Hoi, just above the DMZ, and, after 
unloading, to return or disperse. This contention was sup- 
ported by the volume of WBLC activity observed during previous 
ceasefires of varying periods. 


The JCS reasoning prevailed. The United States and the 
allied governments apreeg that the Tet ceasefire would be 
limited to 36 hours. Before it took effect, however, Gener- 
al Westmoreland concluded that the situation in I CTZ, where 
enemy forces were known to be concentrating, was so threaten- 
ing that this region should be excluded from the ceasefire. 
There should be no interruption in the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, at least as far north as Vinh, just below the 19th 
parallel. Ambassador Bunker and Admiral Sharp agreed with 
these views.27 


The Administration approved General Westmoreland's views, 
with the stipulation that bombing would be restricted to the 
region south of Vinh. President Thieu also gave his concur- 
rence. On 26 January 1968 the Joint Chiefs of Staff notified 
CINCPAC and CINCSAC of these exceptions to the 36-hour Tet 
truce, which would begin at 1800H on 29 January. They were 
publicly announced by sne GVN on 29 January, shortly before 
the truce took effect.2 | 


The Attack and Its Repulse 


With the announcement of the Tet ceasefire, the stage was 
set for what was to prove the most widespread enemy offensive 
of the entire war thus far. The attackers achieved both 


LT M-2927-68 to SecDef, 20 Jan 68, JMF 911/305 
(6 Oct 67). 

26. Again the decision is not documented in available 
records, but is apparent from later developments. l 

27. (TS) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 01165 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 
241239Z Jan 68; Saigon 16815 to State, 241230Z Jan 68, JCS 
IN 55711; (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 250216Z Jan 68, 
OCICS File 091 Vietnam Jan 68. 

28. (TS-GP 3) Msg, State 104215 to Saigon, 25 Jan 68, 
JCS IN 57706. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01219 to CJCS, 2514162 
Jan 68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jan 68. (TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 
7 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 261714Z Jan 68. NY Times, 30 Jan 
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Strategic and tactical surprise, despite the fact that the US 
command was fully aware that the enemy was capable of attack- 
ing at any time and that he probably intended to do so in the 
near future. On 20 December 1967 COMUSMACV, in an appraisal 
of communist intentions that proved to be highly accurate, had 
forecast that the enemy, seeing that the trend of events was 
running against him, would “undertake an intensified country- 
wide effort, perhaps a maximum effort, over a relatively short 
period." If successful, he would probably seek to negotiate 


from his dominant position; if not, he would probably "continue 


the war at a reduced intensity," rather than negotiate from 
weakness.< 


In a Similar vein, CINCPAC, in summing up the course of 
the war during 1967 and. outlining plans for the coming year, 
noted on 1 January 1968 that the tempo of enemy bombardments 
was rising and that enemy forces were showing increased will- 
ingness to engage in sustained combat. "Recent large unit 
deployments from North Vietnam," he warned the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, “indicate that the enemy may be seeking a spectacu- 
lar win in South Vietnam in the near future."30 


Intelligence obtained during January 1968 bore out these 
appraisals by pointing to the probability of a major attack. 
Specific objectives were mentioned: Saigon, Kontum, Pleiku, 
Hue, Quang Tri, Da Nang, and other localities. It was 
indicated that the attack might come in late January or early 
February. But the veil of security maintained by VC and NVA 
forces succeeded in concealing the precise timing of the 
attack, as well as its unprecedented scale. General Westmore- 
land's principal object of concern as of the end of January 


29. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 12397 to CJCS, 200609Z 
Dec 67, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Dec 67. 

30. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 010156Z Jan 68, JCS IN ~ 
21089. After the Tet offensive, a NY Times reporter obtained 
access to this message, or parts of it. A story published in 
the Times on 21 Mar 68 quoted verbatim certain passages in 
which CINCPAC gave a generally optimistic summary of the. 
course of the war in 1967 and forecast further allied gains 
in 1968. The obvious intent of the story was to discredit 
COMUSMACV (to whom the message was erroneously ascribed) by 
implying that he considered the enemy incapable of large 
Scale attacks. It is impossible to state whether this biased 
Selection of excerpts is to be attributed to the reporter or 
to some official who made the message available. 
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was the situation in the western end of I CTZ, where he feared 
a major attack at Khe Sanh, perhaps coinciding with diversion- 
ary offensives elsewhere in South Vietnam. He had reinforced 
Khe Sanh in order to bar the enemy's route toward the 
important coastal cities in I CTZ. At the same time, forces 
in III CTZ were redeployed to provide better coverage of 
Saigon and its approaches. 


The atmosphere of the Tet holiday helped to confer upon 
the enemy the advantage of surprise. Violations of the cease- 
fire were of course expected, but the profound significance of 
Tet in Vietnamese life made it difficult to conceive that the 
enemy would deliberately choose this occasion to launch a con- 
certed, country-wide attack. Large numbers of RVNAF officers 
and men had been granted leave for the occasion.3l 


The enemy's preparations for the attack were thorough. 
Munitions and supplies in ample quantities had been stockpiled 
along the Cambodian border and then moved up to secret cache 
sites within South Vietnam. Large numbers of enemy troops, in 
civilian guise, had been infiltrated into major cities, with 
their weapons and ammunition. 32 


Enemy strength on the eve of the Tet offensive, according 
to estimates accepted by USARPAC, totalled 114,866, of which 
55,349 were North Vietnamese regulars and 59,517 were members 
of VC main and local force units. The geographic distri- 
bution of this manpower was as follows: 


31. The extent to which the Tet offensive was forecast 
by intelligence was later summarized in information compiled 
by the Joint Staff and DIA in answer to inquiries submitted 
by Congressmen shortly after the attack. This information 
appears as a (TS) Encl to SACSA M-109-68 to D/JS, 12 Feb 68, 
OCJCS File, 091 Vietnam Feb 68 (Bulky). Answers were supplied 
to eighteen questions, with comment on four criticisms of US 
and SVN forces and their performance. Questions 1 and 3 
dealt with the degree of advance warning. For examples of 
intelligence available before the attack, see (S-NOFORN) DIA 
IBs 14-68, 19 Jan;.16-68, 23 Jan; 17-68, 24 Jan; 20-68, 29 Jan. 
For US troop movements in the days preceding Tet, see (FOUO) 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, Report on the War in Vietnam, June 1968, 
pp. 222, 226, 229 (hereafter cited as CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report). 
The situation at Khe Sanh is described later in this chapter. 
32. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, pp. 229-230. 
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NVA Main and Local 
I CTZ 26,715 11,190 
II CTZ 17,614 10,870 
III CTZ 11,020 19,262 
IV CTZ La 18,195 
Total 55,349 59,517 


VC irregulars added another estimated 71,700 to the enemy 
total. These figures did not include forces across the border 
in Laos or Cambodia.33 


The massive assault burst forth on the night of 29-30 
January 1968. Following mortar and rocket barrages, enemy 
troops struck the major cities in II CTZ: Kontum, Nha Trang, 
Qui Nhon, Pleiku, and others. US military installations at 
Da Nang, in I CTZ, were similarly assailed. With the coming 
of daylight, enemy troops did not withdraw but dug in and 
attempted to maintain their positions in the cities. ‘Shortly 
before 1000H on the morning of 30 January, the Saigon govern- 
ment cancelled the Tet te US forces were directed to 
resume full operations.3 
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On the following day the wave of attacks engulfed cities | 
in other parts of South Vietnam. The most spectacular mani- 
festation was an assault on Saigon by a large force of | 
infiltrators. The Presidential palace and the headquarters 
of the JGS were assailed, and a portion of the outer compound 
of the US Embassy was seized and held for a time. President | 
Thieu declared martial law, denouncing the communists for their : 
"act of perfidy" in violating their own self-imposed truce.35 


The brunt of the assault fell upon the ARVN, since most | 
US forces were at that time engaged in search and destroy , 


33. Figures as of the end of January 1968, from (S-GP 3) i 


Hq USARPAC, Highlights of United States Army, Pacific, 
Activities, Jan ; 


~ 34. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 25-68, 30 Jan, and 26-68, | 

31 Jan 68; (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01438 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 

301255Z Jan 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jan 68. NY Times, | 

31 Jan 68, p. 1. | 
35. (TS) NMCC OPSUM 27-68, 1 Feb 68; (TS) Msg, CINCPAC 

to CJCS, 310707Z Jan 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jan 68; (S) | 

Msg, COMUSMACV MAC O1449 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 310918Z Jan | 

68, same file. NY Times, 31 Jan 68, p. 1, 1 Feb 68, De. 2% 
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operations at some distance from the principal cities. Thus 
tested, the often-criticized ARVN forces met the challenge. 
Disappointing enemy hopes, they did not break, flee, or 
defect, but turned at once to the task of repelling the in- 
vaders. In Saigon, Hue, and some other places, the Scale and 
duration of the attacks required the diversion of US forces 
to assist in driving out the enemy. In the judgment of 
General Wheeler, expressed later after a visit to Saigon, the 
timely intervention of US reaction forces made the difference 
between victory and defeat in those particular localities. 
"In short, it was a very near thing," remarked General 
Wheeler. 36 


Official Washington was startled by the news of the 
attack. President Johnson was immediately and intensely con- 
cerned, and sought a first-hand assessment of the situation 
from General Westmoreland. General Wheeler transmitted this 
request to COMUSMACV via secure telephone at O545H on 1 
February. By that time, General Westmoreland was able to 
report that the attack had passed its peak and that the enemy 
was losing the initiative. The attackers had had only local 
successes, he continued, and they had not succeeded in cap- 
turing a single city in entirety, although they still held 
parts of Saigon and six other cities. He viewed the Tet 
offensive as the second stage of a three-phase campaign. The 
first phase had been a preparatory buildup combined with 
sporadic attacks; the third would consist of a "massive" 
attack in Quang Tri and Thua Thien provinces.3f 


In succeeding days the offensive continued to ebb. The 
enemy committed no additional major forces, and those that 
had entrenched themselves in the cities and towns were rooted 
out by Allied forces, which had orders to block the enemy's 


. (TS) Encl to SACSA M-109-68 to D/JS, 12 Feb 68, 

OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68 (Bulky) (answers to Question 1); 
S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01539 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 021337Z Feb 
8, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1). Rpt of 

CJCS on Situation in Vietnam and MACV Force Requirements, 27 

Feb 68 (hereafter cited as "Rpt of CJCS on Situation in Viet- 

nam... , 27 Feb 68"), (JCS 2472/237, 28 Feb, amended by 

corrig, 29 Feb); JMF 911 (27 Feb 68). 

37. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01464 to CJCS, CINCPAC, and 

Saigon, 010013Z Feb 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. 
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escape, to pursue the fleeing enemy as_closely as possible, 
and to reopen lines of communication.3° By the middle of 
February the offensive could be regarded as essentially 
over, 39 although an outburst of mortar and rocket attacks 
on various cities and airfields took place on the night of 
18-19 February, and was described by Ambassador Bunker as 
the "second wave" of the Tet offensive.40 Enemy ground 
forces held out longest in Hue, where they were not dis- 
lodged until the morning of 25 February. 


The Aftermath 


At its height, the Tet offensive had involved an esti- 
mated 67,305 enemy troops, of which 44,990, or almost exactly 
two-thirds, were Viet Cong forces. Evidently the enemy's 
Strategy had been to launch the attack with VC forces and to 
hold back the major NVA units to exploit any later attacks 
that might be gainea.42 


Out of these totals, the enemy lost an extraordinarily 
high proportion of men. An initial estimate showed 15,595 
killed in action as of O41200H February. Three days later 
the figure had risen to 24,199, compared with 670 US dead, 
1,294 ARVN and 44 FWMAF (a total of 2,008). Still later, 
after the offensive had subsided, COMUSMACV estimated 33,875 


33. (S) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 01539 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 
021337Z Feb 68; MAC 01588, 031253Z Feb 68; COMUSMACV MAC 01592 
to CINCPAC, 0315122 Feb 68; COMUSMACV MAC 01614 to CJCS, 
O40959Z Feb 68; same file. 

39. DIA later adopted the date of 13 Feb 68 as marking 
the end of the Tet offensive for statistical reporting pur- 
poses. (S-NOFORN) DIA IB 200-68, 11 Oct 68, Supplement. 

40, (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 42-68, 19 Feb 68; 43-68, 

20 Feb 68. (S) Msg, Saigon 20175 to State, 221200Z Feb 68. 

41. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 47-68, 26 Feb 68; (S) Msg, 
COMUSMACV MAC 02667 to Actg CJCS, 2509292 Feb 68, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Feb 68. cg 

42. This was the estimate given by CJCS following his 
visit to SVN, 23-25 Feb 68. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) Rpt of CJCS on 
Situation in Vietnam, 27 Feb 68; (S) Msg, COMUSMACV 
MAC al to CINCPAC, 0315122 Feb 68; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Feb 
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enemy kilted in action between 291800H January and 151200H 
February .43 


The magnitude of these figures inspired some skepticism 
on the ground that they were inflated or that they included 
large numbers of hastily conscripted civilians along with 
actual troops. General Westmoreland assured General Wheeler 
that the size of the figures had "caused a good deal of con- 
sternation out here too," but he was convinced that they were 
reasonably accurate and that most of the casualties represented 
combat troops. The nature of the offensive, he explained, had 
been responsible for an extraordinarily high rate of slaughter. 
The enemy had committed units without regard to their combat 
effectiveness, and had given them "do-or-die" orders that 
forbade withdrawal .4 


What had been the enemy's purpose in thus flinging so 
many of his chips on to the table for a single throw of the 
Gice? The Hanoi radio had proclaimed that the Tet attacks 
were "part of a. general offensive aimed at overthrowing of 
the Saigon Government."45 At the most, the enemy perhaps 
hoped that the Saigon regime and its armed forces would dis- 
integrate under the shock. There was abundant evidence that 
the Communists had counted upon a large measure of popular 
Support and a significant number of defections from the RVNAF. 
At the least, Hanoi and the Viet Cong probably expected to 
Geal a severe blow to the government of SVN and to the morale 
of the United States, while at the same time seizing and main- 
taining control of several major cities where a communist 
administrative apparatus could be created. The "Alliance of 
Peaceful and Democratic Forces," the formation of which was 
announced by the VC radio early in the offensive, was appar- 
ently intended to serve as a convenient "front" to attract 
opponents of the Thieu government. With this group to make 
a claim to political legitimacy, and with the principal 


o (S-NOFORN) DIA IB 25-68, 5 Feb 68. (C) Memo, DepDir 
for Opns, NMCC to CJCS, "Casualties, Weapons Seized and Air- 
craft Losses in South Vietnam," 7 Feb 68, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Feb 68. (S-NOFORN) DIA IB 34-68, 16 Feb 68. 


44. (S) Msg, JCS 01439 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 062218Z 
Feb 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. (S-GP 3) Msg, 


COMUSMACV MAC 01754 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 072350Z Feb 68, same 
file. 


45. NY Times, 2 Feb 68, p. l. 
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cities under actual or apparent occupation, the communists 
would enjoy a powerful negotiating Posty Ons just as they had 
in 1954 after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 


If this reading of the enemy's intentions was correct, 
it could be seen that his offensive was largely a failure; he 
had achieved none of his major political or military objectives. 
The government in Saigon and its administrative structure 
throughout the country were shaken but intact, although the 
blow to its prestige could not be denied. No cities had passed 
under enemy control. There had been no evidence of large-scale 
rallying to the NLF or its new "Alliance." RVNAF forces did 
not defect or desert in large numbers; US advisers rated their 
performance as up to or beyond expectations, even in those 
units that were seriously understrength because of leaves 
granted for the Tet holiday. 


Nevertheless it could not be denied that the enemy had 
achieved certain successes, which could hardly be dismissed 
as negligible. Probably his most important accomplishment 
was to force the concentration of US and ARVN forces around 
the cities, thus leaving large portions of the countryside 
wide open to exploitation by the Viet Cong. The vital 
Revolutionary Development program had suffered a serious set- 
back. The extent of its disruption, which could only be 
judged with the passage of time, would be the surest measure 
of the degree to which the Tet offensive had affected the 
course of the war. The ARVN had been driven into a defensive 
posture; it remained to be seen how well it would bear up if 
enemy forces were able to maintain pressure. Finally, 
despite the size of his losses, the enemy remained capable of 
mounting another wave of attacks. "In essence, the side who 


46. (S) Memo, no sig, "Information from Prisoners and 
Documents Which Indicate Possible VC/NVA Intentions During 
the Tet Period," 3 Feb 68, Att to Memo, G.A. Carver, CIA 
to SecDef, same date; {S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01592 to 
CINCPAC, 031512Z Feb 68; (TS) Msg, COFS MACV MAC 01926 to 
MG DePuy, 110538Z Feb 68; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. 
(S) Msg, Saigon 19428 to. State, 151100Z Feb 68. (C) Msg, 
Saigon 21322 to State, 061210Z Mar 68, JCS IN 55651. 
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can rebuild fastest and take the offensive around the cities 
and towns will yin the next round," said General Westmoreland 
on 26 February. 


General Westmoreland felt that the psychological effect 
had been considerable, especially in Saigon, where the popu- 
lation had hitherto enjoyed reasonable security. The 
communists had shown themselves able to bring the war into 
the heart of the capital, in the face of the overwhelming mili- 
tary strength of the RVN and its allies. On the other hand, 
the enemy's action in launching the assault during the Tet 
holiday--a sacred occasion for the poeple of Vietnam--had 
inspired a large measure of anger against the communists .48 


The physical damage left in the wake of the fighting was 
enormous. On 15 February Ambassador Bunker estimated that 
485,000 new refugees or evacuees had been created, 48,000 
houses destroyed, 3,800 civilians killed, and 21,000 wounded. 
Moreover, industry and commerce had been disrupted and lines 
ofcommunications severed.*9 A revised estimate made at the 
end of March listed a maximum of 650,000 evacuees (which had 
by then declined to 400,000), 95,000 homes destroyed, 7,500 
civilian deaths, and 15,500 wounded,50 


Looking toward the future, Ambassador Bunker believed 
that the Tet attack had created a rare opportunity for the ` 
Saigon government to turn the situation to its advantage. The 
shock to the nation had been severe, but it had served as a 
Stimulus to national unity; people were rallying to the sup- 
port of the government. Moreover, for the first time there 
was a feeling of pride toward the RVNAF. Working closely with 
President Thieu and Vice-President Ky, the Ambassador urged 
them to exploit these favorable developments and to move 
swiftly and vigorously to repair the damage, to demonstrate 
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. (fTS-NOFORN-GP 1) Rpt of CJCS on Situation in Vietnam 

. . . » 27 Feb 68. (S) Msgs, DCG USARV ARV 344 to CSA, 
121200Z Feb 68; COMUSMACV MAC 02701 to CINCPAC, 260731Z Feb 
68; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. oo 

48, (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01614 to CJCS, O40959z Feb 68, 
same file. (S) Msg, Saigon 19428 to State, 1511002 Feb 68. 
49. tS Msg, Saigon 19428 to State, 151100Z Feb 68. 
50. (C) Msg, Saigon 23150 to State, 270430Z Mar 68, 
JCS IN 97060. : 
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genuine concern for the population, to get the pacification 
program back on schedule, to attack the VC infrastructure 
where it had surfaced, and to press the fight against cor- 
ruption. Six weeks after the end of the attack, he could 
report encouraging evidence that his efforts were producing 
results. Thieu and Ky seemed to be submerging their differ- 
ences and working together effectively. A high-level 
committee had been set up to coordinate relief efforts; it 
had begun operations under the direction of the Vice Presi- 
dent, but had completed the first phase of its work and had 
been turned over to the Prime Minister. Thieu was emerging 
aS a real leader who was making his presence felt in Saigon 
and in the countryside. Removal of corrupt and inefficient 
officials had begun, together with a weeding out of incom- 
petent military commanders.’ 


But even while it was becoming clear that the new 
political structure in South Vietnam had survived the shock 
of Tet, events were revealing that the most severe effects 
of the enemy offensive had been felt in the United States, 
where public and official opinion was brought to a turning 
point. Military men had been perfectly aware that the eneny 
possessed the capability of attacking on a large scale if he 
were willing to pay the price. But this fact had not been 
appreciated in the United States. In many quarters, the 
enemy'S ability to attack throughout South Vietnam was mis- 
interpreted as proof that previous optimistic progress 
appraisals had been wholly erroneous, that the enemy was 
growing stronger rather than weaker, that he was a. hydra- 
headed monster invulnerable to military defeat. These 
Sentiments contributed to bring about the drastic change in 
US policy announced by President Johnson on 31 March 1968, 
as described in the next chapter. Whether the enemy had 
counted on influencing US opinion as part of his objectives 
for the Tet attack was not clear. But there could be no 
doubt whatever that, in this realm, he had attained unquali- 
fied success, to a degree perhaps exceeding his fondest hopes. 


51. (S) Msgs, Saigon to State: 17920, O41100Z Feb 68; 
18582, 081115Z Feb 68; 19428, 151100Z Feb 68; 20175, 2212002 
Feb 68; 20798, 290940Z Feb 68; 21321, 061200Z Mar 68; 22088, 
141030Z Mar 68; 22579, 201130Z Mar 68; 23308, 2812002 Mar 68. 
These are Ambassador Bunker's 37th-45th regular weekly mes- 
Sages for the Pres. (S) Msgs, Saigon 18699 to State, 090930z 
Feb 68, and 20928, 0111302 Mar 68. 
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The Siege of Khe Sanh and Its Anticlimax 


Throughout the Tet offensive, the northern part of I CTZ, 
adjacent to the DMZ, constituted in effect a separate theater 
where events took a different course. Even before the attack, 
an ominous situation had developed in this region, notably in 
the western part, around Khe Sanh. Here a USMC force of two 
battalions had been conducting a search-and-destroy operation 
(SCOTLAND) since early November 1967.92 Beginning in January 
1968, the enemy moved to invest Khe Sanh in strength. Three 
NVA divisions were assembled in the vicinity and a large supply 
base was set up in nearby Laos. The relatively small Marine 
force was thus in a precarious position, the more so since the 
highway on which ground resupply depended had been rendered 
impassable, by weather and by enemy action, as early as 
September 1967.53 This highway, Route 9, ran eastward from 
Laos through Khe Sanh to the coast of Vietnam, where it linked 
up with the main north-south highway connecting the coastal 
cities. 


Largely owing to its location along Route 9, Khe Sanh 
could be described as a "strategic crossroads." In US hands, 
it could bar a major enemy advance into Quang Tri province. 

At the same time, it overlooked the routes into southern Laos. 
Lying some 30 miles from the ocean, it was separated by 
approximately 23 miles from the Marines' logistic base at 

Dong Ha. Fire support bases were located at Camp Carroll and 
at Than Son Lam, approximately ten and seven miles east of 

Khe Sanh, respectively. The base area at Khe Sanh was about 
three kilometers long and one kilometer wide. It was dominated 
on the north, west, and Sputh by mountains rising about 800 
meters above the valley.) 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff had laid heavy stress on the 
situation at Khe Sanh when they aygued in favor of a Tet 
ceasefire of 36 as opposed to 48 hours. At that time, accord- 
ing to the JCS estimate, there were 15,500 NVA troops within 
20 miles of Khe Sanh. "This massing of enemy troops indicates 


52. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 256-67, 1 Nov 67, 304-67, 
30 Dec 67. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, p. : 

53. ae CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, p. 221. 

54. (S-GP 4) "Fact Sheet" on Khe Sanh, 17 Apr 68, Encl 
to DJSM-448-68 to CJCS, same date; JCS 2472/277, 26 Apr 68; 


JMF age (28 Mar 68). (Cited hereafter as "Khe Sanh Fact 
Sheet’). 
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an attack of major proportions on Khe Sanh is imminent," 
argued the Joint Chiefs of Staff. "Khe Sanh may be an inter- 
mediate objective with the final objective of Quang Tri City 
or possibly Hue."55 


COMUSMACV, working closely with General Cushman (com- 
manding the III MAF), had laid plans to deploy reinforcements 
to Khe Sanh on short notice. Four USMC battalions could be 
sent in within 12 hours. Preparations were being made to 
Shift forces northward to bring additional Marine elements 
within reach of Khe Sanh, as well as two Army brigades. The 
JGS had agreed to deploy two additional airborne ARVN 
battalions to I CTZ, making a total of four in that zone. 
General Westmoreland had also approved plans for a coordinated 
air support campaign, consisting of B-52 and Kar a air 
Strikes on enemy forces massing around Khe Sanh.5 


To make certain that air assets were properly exploited 
in the battle that seemed to be approaching, General Westmore- 
land planned to assign temporary operational control of the 
ist Marine Air Wing to his Deputy for Aix. General Momyer, 
Commanding General of the 7th Air Force. 7 Admiral Sharp, 
on learning of this proposal, expressed misgivings and asked 
COMUSMACV to submit the final plan for his approval before 
putting it into effect. "Any plan which might divest CG, III 
MAF of operational control of his own assets will require full 
consideration of all aspects of the problem," he warned. 


General Westmoreland replied that he had no intention of 
denying the Marines their necessary close air support or of 
interfering with the system by which it was provided. His 
draft directive on the subject charged General Momyer with 
developing a plan to "concentrate all available air resources 


55. (TS) Att to CM-2927-68 to SecDef, 20 Jan 68, 
JMF 911/305 (6 Oct 67). | 

56. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 00547 to CJCS, 1214227 Jan 
68; (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 00276 to CINCPAC, 071230Z 
Jan 68. OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jan 68. i, 

57. (3 Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 00797 to CINCPAC, 180009z 
Jan 68; (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV to CG III MAF and CG 7th AF, 
171206Z Jan 68, retransmitted to CINCPAC as MAC 00994, 2109512 
Jan 68, same file. : 


_ 58. (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 1822312 Jan 68, 
Same file. 
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in the battle area" and with "overall responsibility for air 
operations for the execution of this plan." General Momyer 
would "coordinate and direct" the employment of all air 
strikes, but would coordinate the details of his plan with 
the lst Marine Air Wing and III MAF. The Commanding General, 
IIIT MAF, was instructed to make available for this purpose. 
those tactical bomber sorties "not required for direct air 
support of Marine units." Moreover, it was stipulated that 
"the direct support of Marine units by the lst Marine Air 
Wing is not affected by this plan." Admiral Sharp was 
satisfied with this SITES Eve» and it was promulgated by 
COMUSMACV on 22 January. 


It was inevitable that the position of the Marines at 
Khe Sanh--in an exposed forward position, surrounded by 
swelling numbers of seasoned communist jungle fighters, and 
wholly dependent for their survival upon aerial resupply-- 
Should invite comparison with a somewhat similar situation 
that had ended in a smashing communist victory: the French 
forces at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. The comparison was being 
made by Administration policy-makers early in January. On 
1l January General Wheeler informed COMUSMACV that two courses 
of action, based on the analogy with Dien Bien Phu, were 
being discussed in "high non-military quarters." One was to 
launch a lightning stroke into Laos in order to hit the enemy 
from the rear, followed by assault on his bases in that part 
of Laos. The other was to withdraw from Khe Sanh while it. 
was still possible to do so with relatively little public 
notice. Those supporting the latter suggestion argued that 
the road to Khe Sanh had already been cut; that the enemy 
controlled the surrounding hills and would soon be able to 
interdict the airfield with artillery; and that there was an 
"awkward relationship" between COMUSMACV and CG III MAF, 
which made the latter reluctant to withdraw and the former 
reluctant to order him to do so. „General Wheeler referred 
these suggestions t9 COMUSMACV, making it clear that he hin- 
self rejected both.00 


5O. (TS) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 00992 to CINCPAC, 210945Z 
Jan 68 (as corrected by SSO MACV to SSO CINCPAC, 211223Z 
Jan 68); CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 211917Z Jan 68; (S-GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 02378 to CDR 7 AF and CG III MAF, 220448Z Jan 68; 
OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jan 68. 


60. (TS) Msg, JCS 00343 to COMUSMACV, 111546Z Jan 68 
same file. | | 
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General Westmoreland pronounced both courses of action 
infeasible. The first would depend upon airlift capabilities, 
and would strain them to the utmost at a time when the begin- 
ning of the northeast monsoon season was making air resupply 
precarious; moreover, enemy forces were probably too Strong 
for success in a short campaign. As for withdrawal, that was 
unthinkable. Khe Sanh was militarily important, as the 
western anchor of defenses along the DMZ, but it was even more 
important psychologically. "To relinquish this area would be 
a major propaganda victory for the enemy," declared COMUSMACY. 
Concerning the arguments used to support this Suggestion, 
General Westmoreland observed that: 


(1) Route 9 could be opened if necessary, but it was 
not decisive, since Khe Sanh could be reinforced and resupplied 
by air. 


(2) All tactically essential hills around Khe Sanh were 
in US hands and would remain so. 


(3) The enemy would have great difficulty in trying to 
move in heavy artillery through the terrain of western Quang 
Tri province, although large quantities of mortar and rocket 
fire should be expected. 


(4) The allegation of a difficult relationship between 
himself and General Cushman was "absurd,"61l 


General Wheeler forwarded COMUSMACV's comments to the Secre rany 
of Defense on 13 January 1968, indicating his concurrence, 62 | 
CINCPAC also emphatically rejected both of the suggested 
courses of action. "In the event a major attack against Khe 
Sanh materializes," he declared, "it will be fought on our 
terms, on our ground, and within supporting range of. our 
weapons."03 © | : 

Operation NIAGARA, the air campaign intended to disrupt 
the enemy's preparations in the Khe Sanh area and keep him 
off balance, was launched early on 20 January 1968 (Saigon 
time). B-52 aircraft bombed enemy forces believed to be - 


Ol. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 00547 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
1214227 Jan 68, same file. i 


62. ita CM-2908-68 to SecDef, 13 Jan 68, same file. 
63. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 142146Z Jan 68, same file. 
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staging for attacks, as well as Suspected troop concentrations, 
storage areas, and transshipment points. By 29 January 
approximately 40 B-52 and 500 tactical air sorties were being 
flown each day as part of this campaign. The large number of 
secondary explosions suggested that these air strikes, 

together with artillery fire, were disrupting the enemy's 
logistic buildup and troop concentrations .©5 | 


It appeared that, in launching this campaign, General 
Westmoreland had beaten the enemy to the punch. On the night 
of 20-21 January, the enemy began a seven-hour barrage of 
rocket and mortar fire against Khe Sanh airfield, followed by 
a ground attack that overran the village of Khe Sanh. Most of 
the Marine defenders (who had been strengthened a few days 
earlier by a third battalion) withdrew into the perimeter, 
abandoning all outposts except a few of the most commanding 
hill positions. "The anticipated enemy attack on Khe Sanh was 
initiated last evening," announced COMUSMACV on 21. January. 

He reported that peantied northward movement of Army forces was 
already underway. On the following day, air evacuation of 
civilian refugees who had fled into the perimeter was begun .07 
On 23 January a fourth Marine battalion was brought in to 
reinforce Khe and followed several days later by an ARVN 
Ranger Battalion. 8 


The initial enemy attacks were repulsed and tapered off, 
and the situation again became quiescent. On 23 January 
COMUSMACV appraised these assaults as "reconnaissance in force 
designed to knock off the outposts. It remains to be seen," 
he concluded, "whether our initiatives thus far have off-set 
his time-table."©9 But there was no doubt in his mind that a 
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major battle impended. In an appraisal of prospects, he pre- 


dicted to CINCPAC that the nature of the operations around Khe | 


Sanh would be misunderstood at home and that it would be 
possible for "skeptics and dissenters to construct erroneous 
and misleading assessments of our battle field posture .... 
As the Quang Tri battle develops there will be those quick to 


advocate abandonment of ‘indefensible and unimportant positions’. 


I unreservedly maintain that Khe Sanh is of significance; 
strategic, tactical, and most importantly, psychological."/9 


` In the days that followed, General Westmoreland, taking 
advantage of the lull, established a provisional Field Army 
headquarters in the Hue/Phu Bai area, to assume operational 
control of all US ground forces in I CTZ. It was designated 
MACV Forward and placed under the command of Deputy COMUSMACV, 
General Abrams./l Subsequently, on 10 March, MACV Forward 
became a corps headquarters, designated Provisional Corps, 
Vietnam (PROVCORPV); it was placed under the command of LTG 
William B. Rosson, USA, with operational control assigned to 
III MAF. General Abrams then returned to his duties in 
Satgon. fe | 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff kept in close touch with the 
developing situation at Khe Sanh. On 29 January General 
Wheeler discussed it via telephone with General Westmoreland, 
who affirmed his conviction that "we can hold Khe Sanh and we 
should hold Khe Sanh." He reported that morale was high and 
that there appeared an opportunity to inflict a "severe defeat" 
upon the foe. He believed that everything possible had been 
done, both in South Vietnam and in Washington, to insure 
success. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff immediately forwarded this 
information to President Johnson. They indicated their agree- 
ment with COMUSMACV's assessment of the situation and 


~ 70. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01060 to CINCPAC, 2301382 
Jan 68, same file. 


71. (TS) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 01215 to CINCPAC, 2512372 
Jan 68 and MAC 01233, 2604457 Jan 68; same file. (TS-GP 3) 
JCSM-63-68 to Pres, 29 Jan 68, JMF 911/301 (29 Jan 68). 

72. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, p. 242, 
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recommended that the US position at Khe Sanh be maintained. (3 
The President now had the assurance of his highest military 
advisors, given in writing, that Khe Sanh was defensible. 


By the end of January it was known that two NVA divisions 
had been positioned for a direct assault at Khe Sanh, two more 
for attacks on US positions between there and the coast (Camp 


Carroll, Con Thien, and Gio Linh), and another two, plus three .. 


additional regiments, for assaults on the major cities of 

I CTZ, farther south: Quang Tri, Hue, Da Nang, and Hoi An. 

The enemy dispositions, were described in a CIA briefing on 31 
January 1968 that was attended by SACSA, General DePuy. The 
CIA spokesmen presented evidence that the enemy around Kne 
Sanh was organizing a "massive" personnel replacement system 
like that used at Dien Bien Phu, which had provided for 100 
percent replacement capacity before the attack began. Further 
evidence suggested that the North Vietnamese Home Army was to 
be thrown into the assault--proof that the enemy regarded the 
campaign as decisive. Analogy with previous battles suggested 
that General Vo Nguyen Giap himself--the architect of victory 
at Dien Bien Phu, now NVA Minister of Defense--was in command 
of the forces around Khe Sanh, though there was no hard 
evidence of this. In short, the conclusion of the CIA repre- 
sentatives, as summed up by General DePuy, was that "although 
they don't know with certainty whether Vince Lombardi is on 
the coaching bench, there is no erat nE the fact that the 
Green Bay Packers are on the field."74 


To a. layman the disparity in numbers at Khe Sanh might 
seem dangerous: 20-25,000 NVA troops against 5,700 US Marines 
and 500 Vietnamese Rangers. But in the theater as a whole, 
the balance was not unfavorable. There were 3,800 additional 
Marines and 500 Army troops within ten miles of Khe Sanh, and 
37,000 more friendly troops within a 40-mile radius. More- 
over, fire support bases at Camp Carroll and Than Son Lam, 
equipped with 175mm guns and 155mm howitzers, were near 
enough to affect the outcome of the pattle.15 


When the communists struck throughout South Vietnam in 
their Tet offensive, their forces around Khe Sanh remained 
relatively inactive. But COMUSMACV did not allow his 


(3. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-63-68 to Pres, 29 Jan 68, JMF 911/301 
(29 Jan 68). 


TH. (TS-GP 1) SACSA M 79-68-F for CJCS, 31 Jan 68. OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Jan 68. 


(S-GP 4) Khe Sanh Fact Sheet. 
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attention to be diverted. He remained convinced that a Khe 
Sanh attack would follow the Tet assault, as part of an over- 
all strategic plan. He outlined in more detail his conception 
of the enemy plan in a message to General Wheeler on 9 
February. An objective of the Tet offensive, he believed, was 
to Seize control of Pleiku and Darlac Provinces, giving the 
enemy control of the western part of the country from the 

A Shau Valley, in Thua Thien province, all the way to northern 
Tay Ninh. A massive attack against Khe Sanh and across the 
-DMZ, if successful, would add the two northernmost provinces, 
Quang Tri and Thua Thien, to his holdings. Thus, in effect, 
the communists would have partitioned the country, as in Laos, 
and would be in an excellent position to dictate a favorable 
political settlement. 76 


President Johnson also kept one eye fixed on Khe Sanh 
while the Tet offensive was in progress. On 31. January he 
asked General Wheeler how the Khe Sanh garrison could be rein- 
forced in case bad weather descended and the enemy interdicted 
the airfield with artillery, as at Dien Bien Phu. General 
Wheeler pointed out in reply that COMUSMACV could resupply 
with helicopters, which required no runways, and could if 
necessary reopen Route 9, though at considerable cost. He 


pointed out also that the US forces, unlike the French in 1954, 


had artillery and tank units nearby./7 Commenting on this 
exchange of views, General Westmoreland noted further that he 
now had three Army brigades north of the Hai Van Pass; that 
radar techniques made it possible to direct air strikes at 
night or in conditions of zero visibility; and that if the 
enemy massed for attack, he would become correspondingly mor 
vulnerable to superior US artillery and air striking power./ 


Pursuing the subject further, General Wheeler asked if 
it would be desirable to employ additional mortars and 
artillery in the Khe Sanh perimeter. _ General Westmoreland 
replied that any increase of forces within the perimeter would 
increase the risk of loss by fire and add to the difficulties 
of logistic support. Any additional fire support should be 
retained outside the perimeter, for use with counterattacking 


76. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01858 to CJCS, 091633Z Feb 
68, JMF 911/374 (6 Feb 68) sec l. 

77. (TS) Msg, JCS 01147 to COMUSMACV, 010351Z Feb 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jan 68. ? 

78. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01586 to CJCS, 0312262 
Feb 68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Feb 68. 
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and exploitation forces when the time came. "All available 
resources required by General Cushman," he affirmed, "are 
being provided within the practical limitations of the over- 
all situation in RVN."79 


The possibility of using nuclear weapons at Khe Sanh, to 
retrieve the situation if it should become desperate, had 
already been considered. On 1 February 1968 General Wheeler 
asked the advice of COMUSMACV and CINCPAC about the advisa- — 
bility of doing so, thgugh he considered it unlikely that the 
necessity would arise.°O ‘Two days later he informed General 
Westmoreland that the President had made it clear that he did 
not wish to be placed in a position in which he would have to 
decide whether to use nuclear weapons.Ol 


General Westmoreland thought it unlikely that such weapons 
would be needed, but that if the situation in the DMZ area 
should change "dramatically," the United States should be pre- 
pared. to introduce "weapons of greater effectiveness against 
massed forces"--either tactical nuclear weapons or chemical 
agents.°2 Admiral Sharp reported that contingency plans for 
using nuclear devices were being preparce at Okinawa, though 
he did not expect them to be required.°3 General Wheeler 
directed that these plans not be forwarded to Washington until 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked for them or until a critical 
situation should make it necessary (in GINCPAC 's opinion) that 
they be considered by the Joint Chiefs. 


When the President heard that these plans were in 
preparation, he ordered them discontinued. Already there had 
been speculation on the subject in the news media, and he 
wished to make certain that allegations by the opposition would 
have no foundation.9> Accordingly, by direction of CINCPAC, 


—— 79. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 01305 “to COMUSMACV, 032310Z Jan 68; 
(TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01635 to CJCS, 050125Z Feb 68; same 
file. 

80. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 01154 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 
011526Z Feb 68, same file. so 

81. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 01272 to COMUSMACV, 030332Z Feb 
68, same file. 

82. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01586 to CJCS, 0312262 Feb 
68, same file. 

83. as Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 020208Z Feb 68, same file. 


84, (TS) Msg, JCS 01678 to CINCPAC, 101848Z Feb 68, same 
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this planning program (FRACTURE JAW) was at once terminated, 86 


The siege of Khe Sanh was a principal topic of conver- 
Sation at a White House luncheon on 3 February attended by 
General Wheeler, Secretaries Rusk znd McNamara, and other 
officials. The civilian officials expressed considerable 
apprehension, but there was no disposition to abandon the 
poSition. Several courses of action were discussed, such as 
a diversionary amphibious operation against North Vietnam or 
a ground attack northward through the DMZ. General Wheeler 
passed along the substance of the conversation to General 
Westmoreland, with assurances that official Washington, from 
the preee gent on down, reposed complete confidence in his 
judgment .°7 


On the night of 4-5 February, a new rocket barrage assailed 


the defenders of Khe Sanh, followed by enemy ground attacks 
against outposts.88 one of these attacks was by a regimental- 
Size force (2,000-3,000 men), but was broken up by an air and 
artillery barrage before it could reach the hill position that 
apparently constituted its objective.89 Again the conclusion 
was drawn that the decisive hour had struck. "Now that the 
attack has been launched," said General Wheeler in a message 
to COMUSMACV, "the President is interested in all details." 

He asked COMUSMACV to furnish a daily Summary of the situation 
at Khe Sanh and in the DMZ, with a forecast of planned US 
actions.90 He also instructed the Joint Staff and DIA to pro- 
vide daily briefings on the Khe Sanh/DMZ situation to the 
Armed Services Committees of both Houses of Congress. 91 


Again the enemy chose not to, or could not, press home 
his attack; enemy forces broke contact and resumed their 


= 86. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV et al., 1202422 Feb 
68, same file. . a 

87. (S) Msg, JCS 01216 to COMUSMACV, 0416427 Feb 68, 
same file. | , l 

88. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 30-68, 5 Feb 68; (S) Msg, 
COMUSMACV MAC 01666 to CJCS, 051131Z Feb 68, same file. 

89. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV -Report, pp. 241-242, 

90. (S-GP 1) Msg, JCS 01320 to COMUSMACV, 042330z 
Feb 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. | 

91. (C-GP 4) CM-2981-68 to DJS and Dir DIA, 5 Feb 68, 
same file. 
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campaign of artillery harassment.9¢ But on the night of 6-7 
February, the enemy attacked and overran the Special Forces 
camp at Lang Vei,four miles southwest of Khe Sanh, making 
use of tanks for the first time.93 


There followed another lull of about two weeks! duration. 
But the enemy's continuing interest in Khe Sanh was confirmed 
by a Viet Cong radio broadcast on 18 February 1968 (made 
available to newsmen in Saigon on 26 February), which asserted 
for the first time that General Giap was commanding the offen- 
sive in South Vietnam. While it did not specifically assert 
that he was in direct command at Khe Sanh, it declared that he 
"dares guarantee" that Khe Sanh would indeed become "another 
Dienbienphu. "94 Perhaps in reaction to this boast, the New 
York Times printed a lengthy article comparing these two 
Situations. The reporter did not overlook the differences, 
but it was evident that he believed that the Khe Sanh position 
shared many of the weaknesses of Dien Bien Phu and that he had 
doubts about its defensibility.9> © 


The author of this news story could perhaps be classified 
among the "skeptics and dissenters" who, as General Westmore- 
land had predicted, would misunderstand the reasons for holding 
Khe Sanh and urge its abandonment. Such a point of view was 
not without its advocates even within the Department of Defense. 
A study prepared in the office of the Assistant Secretary for 
International Security Affairs early in March 1968 argued that 
US forces were playing into enemy hands by holding on to the 
Khe Sanh position, that the enemy could take it if he wished, 
and that a US withdrawal might free enough troops to make it 
unnecessary to send COMUSMACV the reinforcements for which he 
was asking.9 These conclusions, however, were not accepted 


Re Ee e A 31-68, 6 Feb 68. 

93. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 32-68, 7 Feb 68, 33-68, 
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by Administration policy-makers, civilian or military. 


Toward the end of February there was another sharp 
increase in the rate of artillery and mortar fire on Khe Sanh. 
The peak was reached on 23-24 February, when 1,300 rounds 
landed in or near the combat base within 24 hours.97 But 
there was no ground attack, and the rate of fire soon slacked 
off to normal. 


As the weeks slipped by, the anticipated massive attacks 
that would tighten the noose about the defenders failed to 
materialize. To use the metaphor employed earlier by CIA, 
the whistle never blew for the kickoff; the "Green Bay. 
Packers" picked up their football and went off to play else- 
where, presumably against less formidable opposition. A 
reasonable assumption was that the severe toll taken by US 
aircraft and artillery had led to the repeated postponement 
and finally the abandonment of the operation. The effective- 
ness of US firepower was indicated by an estimate that 3,543 
enemy troops had been killed in the DMZ during the first 
quarter of 1968, as compared with 6,884 during the entire 
preceding year. 98 


The initiative now passed to friendly forces. In March 
COMUSMACV laid plans to reopen Route 9 as part of Seg nee 
offensive against enemy forces in the Khe Sanh area.99 mhese 
plans went into effect on 1 April 1968 (Saigon time) with the 
launching of PEGASUS, a combined linkup-search and destroy 
operation. Elements of the First Cavalry Division (Airmobile), 
assisted by an airborne ARVN task force, seized positions 
along Route 9 and south of Khe Sanh Combat Base, while two 
Marine regiments moved westward from Camp Carroll along Route 
9. At the same time, Operation NIAGARA, the coordinated 


97. (S) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 02501 to CJCS, 221035Z Feb 
68; MAC 02-71 (number plage 231142Z Feb 68; MAC 02625, 
241203Z Feb 68; MAC 02667, 250929Z Feb 68, same file; 

(TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 47-68, 24 Feb 68, 47-68, 26 Feb 68. 
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program of air strikes, was called off. By that time the 
number of enemy troops around Khe Sanh, according to US 
estimates, had declined to 11,900.100 


The distance to be covered was short and the operation 
proceeded against relatively light opposition, which 
naturally stiffened as the advancing forces drew closer to 
Khe Sanh.10l The siege of Khe Sanh was officially declared 
ended on 5 April 1968.102 There was no dramatic "relief" of 
the once-beleaguered Marines, but the press attempted to 
dramatize the situation. A reporter described how, on 6 
April 1968, a 20,000-man US relief column reached the base 
at Khe Sanh and then, instead of entering the base, "fanned 
out on three sides in search of the vanishing enemy 
soldiers."103 The erstwhile besiegers had now become the 
quarry. 


The first element of the relief force to enter the Khe 
Sanh Combat Base was an ARVN company, which was air-landed 
on 6 April. Two days later elements of the First Air Cavalry 
Division entered the base.104 By that time, US forces clear- 
ly held the initiative and were conducting clearing operations 
on all sides of Khe Sanh.195 on the same date, the emergency 
airborne resupply effort, which had begun on 21 January, was 
discontinued.106 on 10 April COMUSMACV reported that the 
airfield was open to all aircraft and that, during the period 
090900 to 100900, Khe Sanh had received no incoming enemy 


. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 77-68, 1 Apr 68. (S-GP 7 
Msg, COMUSMACV 08886 to CINCPAC et al., 291240Z Mar 68. ( 
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fire, for the first time since 20 January. He estimated that 
Route 9 would be open for logistic traffic on 12 April.107 In 
another significant development on 10 April, US troops re- 
occupied the Lang Vei Special Forces Camp against little 
opposition.108 On 12 April 1968 General Westmoreland asked 
permission to discontinue the special daily report on Khe 

Sanh. General Wheeler agreed that these reports had served 
their purpose and instructed him to submit in their stead a 
series of daily reports on the overall situation in the DMz.109 


The last enemy-held outpost near Khe Sanh--Hill 881 
North, four miles northwest of the combat base--was seized by 
the Third Battalion, 26th Marines, on 14 April 1968.110 oper- 
ation PEGASUS was declared ended on that day and the related 
ARVN operation (LAMSON 207) three days later.111 as of 0800H 
on 15 April, responsibility for the PEGASUS area of operations 
was transferred to the Third Marine Division.l 


The battle of Khe Sanh was over, and unquestionably it 
ended aS an impressive tactical victory for the allies. From 
a. Strategic viewpoint, however, it was not entirely clear 
which side deserved the palm of victory. The enemy's concen- 
tration of forces around Khe Sanh, and along the DMZ generally, 
had disrupted US troop dispositions and forced COMUSMACV to 
Spread his forces dangerously thin at a time of great crisis 
in SVN. The siege of Khe Sanh, hard on the heels of the Tet 
offensive, had led General Westmoreland to ask for massive 
reinforcements. His request, and the events that had moti- 
vated it, subjected the Administration to the severe internal 
Stress that led ultimately to the President's decision to 
curtail the bombing of North Vietnam and to seek negoti- 
ations.113 Thus Khe Sanh could be regarded as part of a. 


107. (5) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 04795 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
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strategy that had produced favorable consequences for the foe. 
On the other hand, the small Khe Sanh garrison of 6,200 US 
Marines and ARVN Rangers had blocked the principal route of 
advance through Quang Tri province to the coastal cities, and 
had tied up approximately four times their number of troops 
in the immediate vicinity of Khe Sanh during the perilous 
days of Tet. | 


If the enemy hað actually hoped to produce "another Dien 
Bien Phu" by overwhelming the garrison, his defeat was plain 
to see. Intelligence accumulated during and after the siege 
suggested that the enemy had indeed planned a massive ground 
attack, supported by artillery and armor. The date had been 
successively moved back; it had first been set to coincide 
with the Tet offensive, then was rescheduled for the latter 
part of February, for 13/14 March, and finally for 22/23 March. 
Presumably these postponements reflected the spoiling effects 
of US airpower and artillery on the enemy's preparations.114 


The analogy with Dien Bien Phu was supported by a. study 
of enemy tactics at Khe Sann. The hardening of weapons sites, 
the closing in of the enemy infantry, the probing attacks, 
and the attempt_to interdict the airfield--all of these followed 
the 1954 model.115 The radically different outcome in 1968 
could be ascribed to US firepower, which General Westmoreland 
had predicted would prove decisive. 


The effects of this firepower showed up in an enormous 
disparity in casualty figures. Estimates prepared by MACV's 
operational analysis group, MACEVAL, early in April 1968 were 
that the enemy had suffered casualties ranging from 14,600 to 
28,900 men, of whom from 3,288 to 6,515 had been killed. The 
casualty rate amounted to between 49 and 65 percent of the 
personnel committed to the operation (including replace- 
ments).419 A later estimate gave total enemy casualties of 


approximately 15,000, as compared’ with 197 US/ARVN killed and 
822 wounded evacuees. 


114. (S) Memo, Dir MACEVAL to COMUSMACV, "An Analysis of 
the Khe Sanh Battle," 5 Apr 68, Encl to Memo, Actg CS, MACV 
to CJCS, same subj, 10 Apr 68 (hereafter cited as "Memo, Dir 
MAGEVEE to COMUSMACV, 5 Apr 68"), OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Apr $ pid 
115; (S-GP 4) Khe Sanh Fact Sheet. : 
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Most of the enemy casualties could be ascribed to Oper- 
ation NIAGARA, the air counteroffensive. Between 15 January 
and 31 March 1968, 96,000 tons of air ordnance had been de- 
livered against enen positions, as compared with 3,600 tons 
of ground ordnance.118 Nevertheless the artillery effort had 
been formidable; 102,857 rounds were fired between 20 January 
and 1 April 1968. During this same period, the enemy had 
fired 11,114 rounds of artillery, mortar, and rocket ammunition 
against the Khe Sanh compound--a daily average of 150 rounds 
approximately equal. to the 1967 figure for the entire I CTZ.119 


Air power also contributed to the US success by maintain- 
ing a constant flow of supplies and replacements and by making 
it possible to evacuate the wounded. The air line of communi- 
cation, which was never severed, delivered a daily average 
of 194 short tons of supplies and 70 troops during the siege, 
making it possible not only to meet the requirements of the 
garrison but to build up a reserve of about 20 days! supplies 
at combat rates.l20 The Marines in the Khe Sanh perimeter 
had endured much, but at no time had they been forced into 
the desperate plight of the hapless French defenders of Dien 
Bien Phu fourteen years earlier. 


: Memo, Dir MACEVAL to COMUSMACV, 5 Apr 68. 
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Chapter 49 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN POLICY 


Emergency Reinforcement of COMUSMACV 


When the news of the Tet attack reached the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, they at once considered ways of strengthening Gener- 
al Westmoreland's position without delay. The most prompt 
method of doing so would be through the application of increased 
airpower. On 31 January General McConnell declared that "this 
vicious turn in the nature and conduct of the war must be met 
in kind with greater force than is permitted by our present 
policy of limited objectives with limited force." Conse- 
quently, he recommended removal of all geographic restrictions 
on military operations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered 
this suggestion but decided to send a less sweeping recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Defense. On 3 February they 
urged that the prohibited and restricted areas around Hanoi 
and Haiphong be eliminated. They recommended instead the 
establishment of "control" areas around the centers of these 
two cities, consisting of circles with radii of 3 nm for Hanoi 
and of 11/2 nm for Haiphong. Strikes on targets within these 
areas would remain under close Washington control. The Presi- 
dent did not act on this request, but on 6 February he removed 
the special ban on strikes within 5 nm of the centers of these 
two cities that he had imposed a few weeks earlier.1l 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also firmly resisted sugges- 
tions that ROLLING THUNDER be curtailed. On.7 February 1968 
the Joint Staff forwarded to General Wheeler a critical 
analysis of a study by the Institute for Defense Analyses that 
downgraded the effectiveness of the bombing campaign. The 
Joint Staff concluded that the authors of the study had 
produced misleading results by compartmentalizing the campaign 
and had ignored the cumulative effectiveness of an inter- 
diction program unhampered by “vacillating restraints that 
permit and aid recuperation.” On 19 February 1968 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agreed that the Chairman would present their 
views on ROLLING THUNDER to higher authority "as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself." They advocated conduct of armed 


1. (TS) CSAF-A-34-68, 31 Jan 68; (TS) Note to Control 
Div., "ROLLING THUNDER,” 31 Jan 68, (TS) JCS 2472/222, 
l Feb 68 (revised Dec On, 2 Feb 68); (TS) JCSM-78-68, 
3 Feb 68. JMF 912/323 (31 Jan 68). 
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reconnaissance within eight miles of the Chinese border and 
reaffirmed their view that the Hanoi-Haiphong control areas 
should be reduced.@ 


= At the same time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered 
che possibility that it might become necessary to send troop. 
reinforcements to COMUSMACV. This contingency presented 
grave implications because of the depleted state of the US 
Strategic reserves. A list of forces available for dispatch 
to Southeast Asia, submitted by J-5 on 5 February 1968, 
presented a bleak picture. The only available Army unit in 
CONUS strategic reserve (apart from three heavy divisions 
committed to NATO, each of which required twelve weeks for 
mobilization) was the 82nd Airborne Division. The Marine 
Corps had available approximately one and one-third divisions/ 
wings: the 5th Division/3d Wing (6/9 of a division), in the 
Pacific Command, and the 2d Division/Wing (7/9 division), in 
the Atlantic Command. The Navy could supply five aircraft 
carriers and an equal number of cruisers, but only by drawing 
on forces required to support NATO. Available Air Force units 
in CONUS strategic reserve were 12 TFS, eight of which were 
Air National Guard units recently called to active duty. 
Presenting this meager list, J-5 pointed out that the deploy- 
ment of any of these forces would require compensating 
mobilization of Reserve units to replenish the strategic 
reserve.3 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff studied this paper and decided 
to call for more information before reaching a decision. On 
7 February 1968 they considered a somewhat more comprehensive 
Study prepared by J-5. Again they reached no decision except 
to agree that any dispatch of reinforcements to COMUSMACV 
would require mobilization of some reserve units and some 
change in rotation policies and other existing ground rules .4 


Pl 
` 


2. (TS) Memo, D/JS to CJCS, "Comments on IDA JASON Pine 
on 'The Bombing of North Vietnam!" 7 Feb 68; (TS) DJSM-148-68, 
7 Feb 68; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 68. (TS) Secy, JCS, 
E On 2 THUNDER Targets," 19 Feb 68, JMF 912/323 © 
31 Jan é 
3. (TS) J-5 T 9-68, "Forces.Available for Emergency Deploy- 
ment to Southeast Asia," 5 Feb 68, JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 
4. (S) Note to Control Div, "Forces Available for 
Emergency Deployment to Southeast Asia," 5 Feb 68; (TS) J-5 
T 12-68, same subj, 7 Feb 68; (C) Note to Control Div, same 
subj and date, JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 
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On the following day, at the request of General Wheeler, 
J-5 prepared a study of the deployability status of the 824 
Airborne Division and of the 6/9 Marine division (5th 
Division/3d Wing) available in PACOM. J-5 concluded that the 
former could close South Vietnam within nine to 29 days after 
a decision was made and the latter within five to 17 days, 
depending on various possible "mixes" of airlift capacity.) 


AS yet there had been no request from General Westmore- 
land for reinforcements. On 7 February (Washington time), 
General Wheeler consulted COMUSMACV by telecon and learned 
that he contemplated a move of the 1Olst Airborne Division 
north to meet the threat in I CTZ. In a message to COMUSMACV 
later that day, General Wheeler suggested that the enemy 
buildup around Khe Sanh was intended to serve just such a 
purpose--to Siphon off forces from the south, exposing the 
ARVN to attack. To counter such an enemy strategy, the 
Chairman suggested that reinforcements could be sent in the 
form of the ö2d Airborne and of approximately one-half of a 
Marine division. Both steps would require changes in the 
length of tours in Vietnam and the time between tours. 
Although such changes would not be popular, the US Government, 
according to General Wheeler, "is not prepared to accept a 
defeat in South Vietnam. In summary," he concluded, "if you 
need more troops, ask for them." 


Agreeing that General Wheeler's view of enemy strategy 
was logical, General Westmoreland replied that it would be 
well to plan for the worst possible contingency--the loss of 
Khe Sanh, which would then have to be retaken. He therefore 
"strongly urged" that plans be made to provide the 82d Air- 
borne and the one-half Marine division of which General 
Wheeler had spoken. In the event of a.setback in northern 
I CTZ, these reinforcements could make an amphibious landing 
Somewhere in the area to eject the enemy. Surf conditions 
for such an effort would be favorable in April./? 


5. (TS) J-5 Briefing Sheet for CJCS on JCS 2472/226, 
5 Feb 68, JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 

6. (TS) Msg, JCS 01529 to COMUSMACV, O80448Z Feb 68, 
OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Feb 68. 


7. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01810 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 
O81440Z Feb 68, OCJCS File 091. Vietnam Feb 68. 
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General Wheeler still desired a more forceful recommen - 
dation from the field commander. Reinforcements might be 
desirable earlier than April, he suggested, to assist in 
defense or pursuit. "I am not trying to sell you on the 
deployment of additional forces which in any event I cannot 
guarantee," he said. But, sensing that "the critical phase 
of the war is upon us," he did not believe that COMUSMACV 
Should "refrain from asking for what you believe is required 
under the circumstances." 


On 9 February the Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed with 
the President the possible deployment of the 82d Airborne 
and 6/9 Marine division, to be accompanied by mobilization 
of 120,000 reservists and by legislative action to extend 
terms of service and to permit recall of individual reserv- 
ists. No deciSion was reached, tut later that day secretary 
McNamara asked General Wheeler to submit a tentative deploy- 
ment plan, plus two others of lesser scope, one for dispatch- 


ing only the 82d Airborne, another for sending only those Marine. 


battalions available in CONUS. Neither of these smaller 
plans would require reserve mobilization or legislative 
action. Mr. McNamara stressed the difficulty of getting 
Congressional action, which would probably be preceded by 
"prolonged and divisive debate." He pointed out, moreover, 
that it was necessary to plan for the possibility of " sub- 
stantial and perhaps widespread civil disorders" in the United 
States during the coming sumer. 


The three plans, drawn up by J-5, were sent to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 10 February. J-5 concluded that the most 
comprehensive plan, embracing both the 82d Airborne and 6/9 
of a Marine division, would be the most advantageous, but 
that it would require immediate callup of reserve component 
units at least comparable in size. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
considered the J-5 paper and sent it back for a revision that 
would indicate more clearly the support forces required for 
the proposed deployments and would stress the impact on the US 
world-wide force posture,10 | | 


e (TS) Msg, JCS 01590 to COMUSMACV, 090021Z Feb 68. 
9. (S) Memo for Record, CJCS, "Actions in Southeast 
Asia," 9 Feb 68. JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 
10. (TS) JCS 2472/226-1, 10 Feb 68; (S) Note to Control 
Div, "Emergency Reinforcement of COMUSMACV," 10 Feb 68; 
JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 
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Meanwhile COMUSMACV had become more emphatic in his 
cemand for reinforcements. On 9 February 1968, in a long 
assessment of the enemy's strategy and his own situation, 
he declared that he "would welcome reinforcements at any 
time they can be made available." ‘Even a "six-month loan" 
of reinforcements might "turn the tide to the point where 
the enemy might see the light or be so weakened that we 
could return them."1l Two days later he declared that 
"additional forces from CONUS would be most helpful in per- 
mitting us to rapidly stabilize the current situation."1l2 


Such language was not strong enough to sway the Adminis- 
tration. COMUSMACV's message of 9 February was discussed at 
a meeting at the White House on ll February, attended by 
General Wheeler, Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, Secretary- 
designate Clifford, and other officials. The interpretation 
placed on the message by the conferees, as General Wheeler 
informed COMUSMACV, was that "you could use additional U.S. 
troop units, but you are not expressing a firm demand for 
them; in sum, you do not fear defeat if you are not rein- 
forced. "13 7 


Before General Westmoreland could reply to this message, 
J-5 completed the revised deployment paper called for by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. J-5 recommended that measures be 
taken at once to prepare the 82d Airborne and 6/9 Marine 
division for possible deployment, but that the decision on 
sending these units be deferred temporarily. Meanwhile, 
according to J-5, reserve units suitable for replacement 
Should be called up and legislation should be sought to author- 
ize recall of individual reservists. and to extend terms of ser- 
vice for active duty personnel. The Joint Chiefs of Staff ap- 
proved this paper on 11 February and T their conclusions to 
Secretary McNamara the following day.1 


~ Ld. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01858 to CJCS and CINCPAC 
091633Z Feb 68. JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 

12. (TS-NOFORN) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01924 to CJCS, 1103082 
Feb 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. 

13. (S) Msg, JCS 1695 to COMUSMACV, 120108Z Feb 68. 
OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Feb 68. 3 

14. (TS) JCS 2472/226-2, 11 Feb 68; (TS-GP 1) JCSM-91-68 
to SecDef, 12 Feb 68; JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68) sec 2. 
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Early on 12 February the Joint Chiefs of Staff finally 
received from General Westmoreland an unequivocal statement 
that he "desperately" needed reinforcements to enable him 
to hold the northern I CTZ without endangering other areas. 
He pointed out that he was 25,000 short of the ceiling of 
525,000 men that had been authorized for South Vietnam. "I 
need these 525,000 troops now," he declared. He urged 
immediate deployment of a Marine regiment package and a 
brigade package of the 82d Airborne, with the remaining 
elements of these units to be sent later. "Time is of the 
essence," he declared. He asked that the Secretary of 
Defense and the President be informed of his views, in which 
Ambassador Bunker had concurred.15 In a further communica- 
tion, General WeStmoreland addressed himself to General 
Wheeler's account of the 11 February White House meeting: 


L am expressing a firm request for 
additional troops, not because I fear defeat 
if I am not reinforced, but because I do not 
feel that I can fully grasp the initiative 
from ee recently reinforced enemy without 
them. l | 


Meeting at 0930 on 12 February, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff discussed the new and urgent appeal from General 
Westmoreland. They agreed to reconvene that afternoon, at 
which time the Army and Marine Corps would provide informa- 
tion on the impact of deployments to South Vietnam and on 
the minimum levels of reserve mobilization required. 


Before this subsequent meeting could be held, however, 
General Wheeler was unexpectedly summoned to the White House. 
There the President announced that he had decided to approve 
COMUSMACV'S request, that is, to deploy at once a brigade of 
the 82d Airborne and a Marine RLT. At 1600 that afternoon 
General Wheeler informed his colleagues of this decision, at 
the same time directing the Joint Staff to prepare a study 
of the necessary reserve mobilization and legislative 
actions.l7 ? 


15. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC and CJCS, 1206122 
Feb 68. OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. 

16. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 02018 to CJCS, 1218232 Feb 
68. OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
1 Feb-15 Mar 68. 

17. (S) Note to Control Div, "Deployments to SVN," 
12 Feb 68, JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 
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The resulting report from J-5, submitted on 13 February 
and approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff the same day, 
indicated that the emergency reinforcement of MACV would 
require mobilization of the following reserve units: two 
Army infantry brigades; one Marine regiment; one composite 
Marine ema and two Navy mobile construction battalions. 

A total of 46,300 reservists would have to be called immedi- 
ately to active duty, and 137,000 more should be placed in 


. readiness for probable mobilization.1l 


Concurrently, Secretary McNamara asked the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to study four possible courses of action consequent 
upon the emergency deployments to South Vietnam. These were 
as follows: | 


a. To defer any additional actions pending 
receipt of further information from CONUSMACV. 


b. To mobilize 40,000 reservists (which 
could be done without legislative action) 


C. To call up either 40,000 or 130,000 
reservists, and at the same time to ask Congress 
to authorize additional personnel actions to 
strengthen the Armed Forces. 


d. In addition to Course c, to submit supple- 
mental appropriation requests for legislative 
approval. 


On 15 February the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed that 
further reinforcements to South Vietnam should be. deferred 
until General Westmoreland asked for them, but they did not 
consent to delay in the mobilization of reserve units. They 
again recommended immediate call-up of 46,300 men and an 
immediate request for authority tò call individual reservists 
and to extend terms of service. They also urged prompt 
action to obtain financial authorization to support these 
recommendations. 19 


Ae E S 2472/231, 13 Feb 68; (TS-GP 3) 
JCSM 96 68 to SecDef, same date; JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 

(TS) JCS ile ht 14 Feb 68; (TS) JCSM-99-68 
to idee 15 Feb 68; JMF 911/384 (13. Feb 68). 
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The President, however, tended to favor one of Mr. 
McNamara's more moderate alternatives. On 16 February Mr. 
Walt Rostow informed General Wheeler that, while no decision 
had been made, Mr. Johnson was considering a call-up of 
40,000 reservists in units plus a request to Congress for 
the necessary appropriations, but with no further action for 
the moment. Reporting this development to his colleagues, 
General Wheeler directed the Joint Staff to study further 
actions to improve the US posture in Southeast Asia, indi- 
cating the rationale for the recommendation for authority to 
extend terms of service and to call up individual 
reservists,20 


Three days earlier, on 13 February, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had directed the deployment to South Vietnam by air 
of one airborne brigade task force of the 82d Airborne 
Division a Strength of approximately 4,000) and one Marine 
regiment (reinforced) from the Fifth Mariné Division, about 
5,200 men. Both were to be deployed on a temporary basis.2l 
These orders were carried out swiftly. The 27th Marine Regi- 
mental Landing Team arrived at Da Nang on 17 February 1968. ui. 
Four days later the Third Brigade, 82d Airborne, reached 
Chu Lai.ce 


Strategy Debated 


Apart from COMUSMACV's need for immediate reinforcements, | 
a case could be made for a larger overall force in SVN to 
carry out the US long-range strategy there. On 8 February 
1968 General Westmoreland had informed General Wheeler that 
his staff was restudying.requirements, on the assumption that 
the 525,000 ceiling in Program 5 would be lifted. A prelimi- 
nary eStimate of additional requirements included an additional 
US infantry division and the ROK Light Infantry Division 
already under discussion, plus additional helicopter and 


— 20. (TS) CM-2976-68 to CSA et al., 16 Feb 68, OCJCS. 
oa Vietnam, Troop Build-Up and Call-uUp, 1 Feb-15 
Mar : 

21. (S) Msgs, JCS 9926 to CSA et al., 1302182 Feb 68, 
and JCS 9929 to CMC et al., 130341Z Feb 68; JMF 911/374 
(5 Feb 68) sec 2. | 


22. (FOUO) CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, Report on the War in 
Vietnam, Jun 68, p. 242. 
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airlift units and more ships for the Mobile Riverine Force.23 
General Wneeler, in reply, asked COMUSMACV to withhold his 
estimate of his requirements at least until the next month. 
He feared that the effort to meet emergency needs might be 
jeopardized by introducing the subject of long-range require- 
ments at that time. 


It could be foreseen that any effort to stretch the 
525,000 ceiling on MACV forces would spawn a host of politi- 
cal difficulties for the Administration. Even before the 
Tet offensive, there was some evidence that public Support 
for the Vietnam war was wavering. Ostensibly, President 
Johnson's political position seemed reasonably secure. A 
trial heat of Presidential aspirants conducted in mid-January 
by the New York Times showed that Mr. Johnson led all 
potential opponents. Furthermore, a Gallup poll published 
on 28 January indicated the President had widened nis lead 
over Senator McCarthy from 3-1 to 4-1; 57 percent of Democrats 
listed themselves as "hawks," only 27 percent as "doves." 
Among the public at large, approval for the President's over- 
all performance had risen in three months from 38 percent to 
48 percent. The vital ingredient in this improvement was 
optimism concerning Vietnam; 50 percent of those polled 
believed the United States was making good progress in the 
war. 


But further evidence demonstrated that Mr. Jonnson 
actually stood atop a shaky pyramid. Thus although the 
AFL/CIO convention in December 1967 gave overwhelming endorse- 
ment to the President's war policy, a Gallup poll taken during 
that same month showed that union families approved Mr. 
Johnson's handling of the war by only 47 percent to 43 percent. 
More significantly, the same poll indicated that nearly half 
of all voters--49 percent--actually disapproved, as against 
39 percent who approved. . 

This dangerous cleavage in public opinion was broadened 
by the news of the Tet offensive. True, the initial public 
response appeared to be one of unity and resolution... A 


23. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01812 to CJCS, 081557Z Feb’ 68. 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Troop Build-up and Call-up, 1 Feb-15 Mar 68. 


24. (TS) Msg, JCS 01589 to COMUSMACV, 090020Z Feb 68. 
OCICS F8le 091 Vietnam Feb 68 


25. N.Y. Times, 21 Jan 68; 29 Jan 68. . 
26. N.Y. Times, 12 Dec 67, p. 12: 3 Jan 68, p. 3. 
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Harris poll taken shortly after Tet recorded a rise in war 
Support to 74 percent, as compared with 61 percent in December. 
Similarly, the Gallup survey reported that "hawks" now out- 
numbered "doves" by 61-23 percent. But at the same time, 
Gallup found that support for the President's conduct of the 
war had fallen to 35 percent and approval of his overall per- 
formance to 41 percent. 


Even clearer was the shock of the Tet offensive in the 
minds of minds of many of those who might be considered leaders 
or molcers of public opinion. Thus the New York Times declared 
that "the facts of life about the war have finally been made 
unmistakeably clear to everyone in the United States, from 
President Johnson on down." Similarly, Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy proclaimed that events had "finally shattered the mask 
of official illusion," revealing the impossibility of a mili- 
tary solution.c/ 


7 Against this backdrop, General Wheeler undertook his 
visit to South Vietnam on 23-25 February, as described in the 
last chapter. On his return, he brought with him COMUSMACV's 
new list of requirements. This list called for no less than 
three additional divisions and 15 tactical fighter squadrons-- 
a total of 206,756 spaces over and above the current ceiling 
of 525,000 men. General Westmoreland wished the first incre- 
ment to be deployed by 1 May; it should consist of one 
mechanized brigade, one armored cavalry regiment, the remain- 
ing two regiments of the eee Marine Division, and eight 
tactical fighter squadrons.©< 


For the Administration, this request, which would require 
large-scale mobilization and additional appropriations, was 
potential political dynamite. Inevitably, the response was 
a reexamination of current strategy in Vietnam to see if US 
objectives could be achieved with a smaller investment of 
resources. "My report on the situation in South Vietnam and 
your force requirements touched off an intense discussion of 
where we Stand and where we are going in the war," reported 
General Wheeler to COMUSMACV on 29 February. The President 
had turned over COMUSMACV's request to a newly appointed com- 
mittee headed by the newly designated Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Clark Clifford. This committee, which included General 


of. NY Times, 4 Feb 68; 9 Feb 68; 13 Feb 68; 14 Feb 68; 
18 Feb 68. 
28. (TS) JCS 2472/237, 28 Feb 68, JMF 911 (27 Feb 68). 
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Wheeler among its members, was instructed to render by 4 March 
1968 a preliminary report on the military implications of the 
following five possible courses of action: 


Is To honor COMUSMACV's proposal as submitted. 


l A. To do so, but with accompanying stipulations that 
US forces in SVN would not be employed in Cambodia, Laos 
(except as already authorized) or North Vietnam, that no fur- 
ther increase in US forces would be contemplated, that the 
bombing campaign would not be expanded, and that the Port of 
Haiphong would not be mined or bombed. 


2a To maintain forces at the present level of Program 
5 (525,000 spaces plus the units deployed during February). 

Bye To increase the present level by 50,000. 

4, To increase it by 100,000. 


General Wheeler asked COMUSMACV to consider the feasibility 
of changes. in US political and military objectives and of alter- 
native military strategies that could be implemented with 
smaller forces than those he had requested.©¢9 , 3 


General Westmoreland replied that, in his opinion, exist- 
ing objectives in Vietnam were sound. The additional forces 
that he was seeking were needed to restore flexibility to 
allied forces, which had been stretched thin by the Tet attacks 
and the concentration of enemy troops in the northern part of 
I. CTZ. If suitably enlarged, these forces could expand and 
intensify offensive operations against enemy forces, base 
areas, and infiltration routes, and could maintain pressure on 
the enemy in all CTZs in order to hinder his recovery from the 
effects of his recent defeat. Without reinforcements, it 
would be necessary to continue to accept a calculated risk in 
II and III CTZs, which had become "economy of force" areas, 
and it would be impossible to maintain constantly a division- 
size force in IV CTZ (as had been done before the Khe Sanh 


29. (TS) Msg, JCS 02430 to COMUSMACV, 2923397 Feb. 68; 
(TS) CM-3067-68 to CSA et al., 28 Feb 68. OCJCS File O91 
Vietnam Troop Build-up and Call-up, 1 Feb-15 Mar 68. Other 
members of the new committee were GEN Maxwell Taylor, Nitze, 
Warnke, Goulding, Rusk, Katzenbach, Habib, Fowler, and 
William Bundy. 
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situation necessitated a northward shift of forces) .30 


Admiral Snarp endorsed COMUSMACV's troop request, but 
pointed out that it could not at once affect the situation. 
He therefore urged a major step-up in the air campaign, to 
be followed by "a combined amphibious and air mobile campaign 
against North Vietnam as early as the weather and the current 
Situation permits." On 9 March 1968 Admiral Sharp reported 
that, in accordance with his instructions, COMUSMACV had 
Suomitted plans for an amphibious/airmobile/airborne assault 
on North Vietnam, to be followed by a swing southward through 
the DMZ to destroy enemy forces and materiel. CINCPAC 
requeSteo authority to conduct this operation--DURANGO CITY-- 
on or about 1 June. 


This judgment in favor of an enlarged sphere of military 
operations was supported by staff studies undertaken within 
the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In two 
examinations made at the Chairman's direction, J-5 emphatic- 
ally endorsed the first of the five options under study by 
the Clifford Committee. J-5's Southeast Asia Branch concluded 
that the initiation of a strategic ground offensive in North 
Vietnam, coupled with the expansion of existing strategic air 
and naval campaigns, "would hasten the accomplishment of U.S. 
objectives in South Vietnam and successfully conclude the 
war." Similarly, the Short Range Branch of J-5 judged that 
implementation of Option One "will greatly reduce risks to 
Free World forces in South Vietnam and will accomplish U.S. 
objectives more rapidly than the forces of the other options." 
Reviewing this latter paper, the Army Chief of Staff wrote 
General Wheeler that, while he supported the force levels 
recommended in Option One, he did not approve the implication 
that expanded ground operations into Laos, Cambodia and North 
Vietnam would be allowed. "The guidance for consideration 
of the option did not include a change in basic national 
objective nor alter political guidance in any way," he pointed 
out. General Johnson believed that, consequently, the 
Strategy pursued by CINCPAC and COMUSMACV must continue to 


-~ 30. (TS-NOFORN) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 02951 to CJCS, 
O20947Z Mar 68; MAC 02956, 021109Z Mar 68; MAC 02962, 
021223Z Mar 68; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Troop Build-up 
and Call-up, 1 Feb-15 Mar 68. 

31. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 010823Z Mar 68, 
JCS IN 44082. (TS-GP 3) MSS. CINCPAC to JCS, 032253Z Mar 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
0923482 Mar 68, JCS IN 62030. l 
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fall within the limits of current political guidance until 
such time as this directive was altered.3e 


But influential voices within the Administration were 
raised in opposition to General Westmoreland's request by 
those who believed the time had come for a major revision in 
US policy. Thus one study prepared for submission to the 
President concluded that a 205,000-man augmentation in US 
troops could be neutralized by a mere 25,000 additional men 
from North Vietnam and that it was utterly impossible to 
accomplish current objectives with any level of US forces 
whatever. The study urged that COMUSMACV be assigned the 
limited mission of maintaining the security of populated 
areas while the United States exerted its efforts to build 
up the GVN and its armed forces to enable them to assume 
the burden of the war. 


Four days later Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, an architect of 
US policy in Vietnam who had generally been considered a 
"hawk," presented somewhat similar conclusions to Secretary 
Rusk. American public opinion, he pointed out, would 
tolerate either a short war with high casualties or a long 
war with few casualties, but not a combination of a lengthy 
war and a high casualty rate. He believed that military 
victory through ground action was impossible. Reinforce- 
ments should be sent only in numbers sufficient "to enable 
us to keep faith with our troops in exposed positions." Mili- 
tary operations should aim at splitting up the enemy and 
keeping him off balance, and emphasis should be placed on 
"the creation of durable local political institutions under 
which pola ee programs—for ‘territorial security '--can 
operate. "34- 


. (TS) Rpt by SEA Br, J-5,,"Comparison of Two Courses 
of Action in Vietnam," 29 Feb 68, OCJCS File, VN, SecDef 
Mtgs, STRATEGIES, Msc. (TS) Rpt by Short Range Br, J-5, 
"Analysis of COMUSMACV Force Requirements and Alternatives," 
l Mar 68, OCJCS File, Black Book. (TS) Memo, CSA to.CJCs, 
same title, 2 Mar 68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up 
and Call-up, 1 Feb-15 Mar 68. 

33. (TS) Memo for the Pres, "Alternative Strategies in 
SVN," 1 Mar 68 (labelled "3d draft"; no signature or other 
identification), OCJCS File, Black Book No. 1. (Filed with 
other papers relating to the Clifford Committee, and probably 
prepared somewhere in OSD by, or at the request of, one or 
more of the civilian members of that Committee). 

34. (TS) Memo, Lodge to Rusk, 5 Mar 68, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Mar 68. | 
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On 5 March, Secretary Rusk reviewed a possibility that 
had been discussed and discarded in mid-1967. In a memoran- 
dum to Secretary Clifford, he suggested the President might 
announce that bombing attacks would henceforth "be limited 
to those areas which are integrally related to the battle- 
field." ROLLING THUNDER would continue "presumably as far 
North as Vinh"; full bombing could resume in the event of 
either a major attack on Khe Sanh or a second wave of assaults 
against the cities. The advantage of this course of action 
was that it "would shift away from the logical debates about 
words and put the problem on the de facto level of action. If 
Hanoi took no corresponding military action, the bombing would 
be resumed." 


Public opinion had been shaken even far more severely 
than these proposed reappraisals might indicate. Speaking to 
General Wheeler on 7 March, Secretary Clifford warned: the 
Chairman that "the American public cannot stand another shock 
Such as that administered by the Tet offensive." MACV now 
must be "conservative in assessments of the situation and ) 
enemy capabilities," thus placing the Administration in "a 2 
strong public information position.” Unless this were done, 
Clifford believed, Westmoreland's request for major rein- 
forcements "will be made much harder--perhaps impossible--to | 


sell ... ." In a message to Westmoreland, General Wheeler 
observed, "I must admit that Secretary Clifford's assessment 
is shared by me... ." Ina further communication to | 


COMUSMACV on & March, the Chairman stated that "I feel I 

must tell you frankly that there is strong resistance from l 
all quarters to putting more ground force units in South | 
Vietnam." A call-up of reserves and concomitant actions, he 

Ca ey wars raise unshirted hell in many quarters 


By mid-March, a Senatorial revolt against further esca- 
lation seemed imminent. In the course of an 8 March floor 
debate Robert Kennedy declared that it had become "immoral 
and intolerable to continue the way we are." William 
Fulbright demanded that the President consult Congress before 
making any further decisions, and announced that the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution was a "contract based on misrepresentation" 


e (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 5 Mar 68, same file. 
36. (S) Msg, CJCS to COMUSMACV, JCS 2721, 7 Mar 68, . 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. (TS) Msg, CJCS to COMUSMACV, JCS 
2767, 8 Mar 68, JMF 911/374 (9 Mar 68). 
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and therefore "null and void." Senators Lausche (D., Ohio) 
and Tower (R., Texas) were among the few who spoke on behalf 
of the Administration. When General Westmoreland's request 
for 206,000 additional troops became known, the New York 
Times shrilly denounced such "Suicidal escalation": "The 
time has come to abandon this bankrupt policy. The American 
people have been pushed beyond the limits of gullibility." 

A correspondent noted the bitter temper of the times: Presi- 
dent Johnson now followed a secret itinerary, appearing 
mostly at military bases; a poet accepting a literary awara 
casually referred to the Vice President as a man "famous for 
his lies"; Secretary Rusk said of reporters who questioned 
official reports of progress in Vietnam, "Whose side are 
they on?"3% -` 


Program 6 for COMUSMACV 


The cleavage in opinion was reflected in the report sub- 
mitted to the President by the Clifford Committee on 4 March 
1968. The committee recommended the following actions: 


l. Immediate deployment of 3 TFS (two Air Force 
and one Marine) deferred from Program 5. 


. 2. Immediate deployment of an additional 
22,000 men, consisting of the 4th Marine Expedi- 
tionary Force Minus (18,100 men, consisting of 
three BLTs, four TFS, and command and support 
elements), six additional TFS, and one Naval 
Mobile Construction Battalion. All of these 
could be deployed by mid-June. 


3. A call-up of reserves and other actions 
necessary to. improve the strategic reserve, so 
that it would be possible iater to grant 
COMUSMACV's full request if the President 
decided to do so. A total of 262,000 resery- 
ists would be required for this purpose, plus 
increased draft calls and extemsion of terms of 
service; taken together, these measures would 
increase the FY 1969 end strength of the Army 
Forces by 511,000 men. 


37. NY Times, 8 Mar 68; 11 Mar 68. 
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In other words, General Westmoreland would receive some 
reinforcements immediately but the decision on his requested 
addition of 205,000 men would be deferred for the time being. 
These measures Should be accompanied, according to the 
committee, by an effort to galvanize the ARVN to improve its 
performance, 


The committee roted that even COMUSMACV's full reinforce- 
ment plan would provide no truly satisfactory answer to the 
Vietnam problem. It would "Americanize” the war and might 
frustrate South Vietnam's political development. The members 
therefore suggested a "study in depth, to be initiated 
immediately, of possible new political and Strategic guidance 
for the conduct of US operations ín South Vietnam. such an 
analysis might conclude that COMUSMACV should not be expected 
either to destroy or to expel the enemy. 


On the guestion of ROLLING THUNDER, the committee divided. 
Some members, notably General Wheeler, Sought a substantial 
expansion of targets and authority in and near Hanoi and 
Haiphong, including the mining of Haiphong harbor, and the 
extension of SEA DRAGON operations up to a Chinese buffer zone. 
Other members favored nothing more than a "seasonal step-up" 
in air operations through the spring. 


With regard to negotiating options, nowever, the committee 
agreed in doubting that Hanoi would be prepared for a "Serious 
move toward peace” in the near future, except on its own terms. 
They therefore recommended that the San Antonio formula should 
remain as the "rock bottom" US negotiating position; any 
change in terms appeared to be "extremely unwise" at present. 38 


The President did not at once render a formal decision, 
but it soon became clear that the committee's recommendations 
regarding deployments would be generally followed. Indeed, 
there was at first a disposition to ailow somewhat larger 
forces than those proposed by the committee. In a meeting on 
8 March 1968, the President agreed to cancel the tentative 
decision to "eivilianize" 12,545 spaces in MACV and thus at 


~ 


38. (TS) Msg, JCS 02590 to COMUSMACV, 051658z Mar 68, 
(TS) "Draft Memorandum Prepared by Special Committee," 
4 Mar 68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and 
Call-up, 1 Feb-15 Mar 68. 
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once to raise the approved Program 5 ceiling to 537,545. 
Moreover, it was agreed that CCMUSMACV should receive an 
additional 30,000 men by 15 June 1968, over and above those 
in Program 5 and the temporary emergency redeployments sent 
in February. Reporting these developments to General 
Westmoreland, General Wheeler submitted a list of available 
Marine, Air Force, and Navy units that could be deployed by 
15 June 1968, asking him to select from them a package of 
30,000 den. s9 

The larger On ceiling thus tentatively approved became 
known as Program 6.40 It was agreed also that the Army would 
call up enough reserves to make it possible to provide by 
28 July 1968 an Army component for Program 6, including a 
mechanized infantry brigade and an armored cavalry regiment .41 
Already General Westmoreland had submitted two alternative 
30,000-man force packages made up of varying proportions of 
Army and Marine Corps forces. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out to Secretary 
Clifford on 15 March 1968 that Program 6 as then drafted did 
not meet the problem of sustaining the forces to be supported 
to South Vietnam, nor did it provide support forces for the 
emergency units deployed in February. Moreover, they again 
took the opportunity to request authority to call up reserve 
units and individuals, to extend terms of service, and to 
enlarge the end strengths of the Services. These steps were 
needed in order Ep restore existing active forces to full 
combat readiness. ‘+3 


39, (5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2766 to COMUSMACV, 090045Z Mar 
68, ocJCS File 091 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
1 Feb-15 Mar 68. | 
4O. (TS) Memo, DepSecDef to JCS, "Southeast Asia Deploy- 
ments," 14 Mar 68, Encl B to JCS 2339/271, 15 Mar 68, JMF 
911/374 (9 Mar 68). 
41. (S) Memo, SecA to CSA, no subj, 13 Mar 68, JMF 911/374 
(3 Mar 68). (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 02777 to CS MACV, 0922432 Mar 
8, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
l Feb-15 Mar 68. | | 
42. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 3385 to CJCS, 111150Z Mar 
68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
l Feb-15 Mar 68. 
43, (TS-GP 1) JCSM-159-68 to SecDef, 15 Mar 68, JMF 911/374 
(9 Mar 68). 7 : 
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Following further discussion, Program 6 was sharply 
reduced. General Westmoreland, accepting the impractica- 
pility of large-scale reinforcements, reviewed his require- 
ments in the light of the improved situation after the 
Gefeat of the Tet offensive and the recovery of the RVNAF. 

He then cut back his estimated requirements for the 

immediate future to the following: permanent retention of 
the two units shipped in February (or their equivalents), the 
three TFS still cue under Program 5, two more TFS, one 
armored cavalry squadron, and additions to the Navy Mobile 
Riverine Force. COMUSMACV believed that these reinforcements, 
with forces already available, would "provide us the means 
necessary to contain further enemy initiated actions while 
continuing forward progress in most areas." They would be 
adequate for any eventuality other than “heavy enemy rein- 
forcements from the north." General Wheeler, in a hurried 
meeting with General Westmoreland at Clark AFB on 24 March 
1968, indicated that these additional fopres represented the 
limit of what the President would grant. 4 


As finally approved in early April, Program 6 established 
a new troop ceiling of 549,500--an increase of 24,500 over 
Program 5. Approximately 11,250 of this increase would con- 
Sist of combat troops; this figure included the reinforcements 
already sent (the 3d Brigade, 82nd Airborne, to be converted 
to a separate light infantry brigade, and the 27th Marine RLT, 
which was to be replaced by an Army mechanized brigade), plus 
an armored cavalry squadron and two TFS. The remainder con- 
sisted of engineer, artillery, and other support units, and 
constituted COMUSMACV's principal net gain under Program 6. 


The new ceiling assumed that the "civilianization"” pro- 
gram would go forward as originally planned, starting in 
September 1968. Other elements of Program 6 included the 
following: deployment of three TFS authorized under Program 
5 but not yet sent; an increase in the B-52 sortie rate from 


44. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 4192 to CJCS and CINGPAC, 
271333Z Mar 68; 73) Msg, JCS 3449 to COMUSMACV, 280152z . 
‘pg 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
lo Mar - . : 
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1,200 to 1,500 per month for the period March-June 1968 anda 
1,400 per month thereafter; increases in planned air ordnance 
consumption and fixed-wing aircraft losses as a reSult of the 
higher sortie rates; and increases in projected helicopter 
losses, based on more recent loss experience as well as the 
added Program 6 deployments. 


The revised Service ceilings under Program 6 were as 
follows: 


Program 6 Total 
Service Program 5 Add-On | Program 6 
Army : 348 , 896 19,692 368,588 
Navy 35,447 I9 3,222 
Air Force 58,977 2,540 61,517 
Marine Corps 81,680 493 82,173 
Total 525 , 000 24,500 549,5006 


- The Policy Decision 


Announcement of the reserve call-ups requisite for 
Program 6 could be expected to fuel the flames of controversy 
raging in Congress and in the press concerning the Vietnam 
war. Prudence dictated that the announcement should be coupled 
with a statement indicating how the projected mobilization 
fitted the Administration's strategy and objectives in Vietnam. 


The debate on strategy went on within the Administration. 
On 12 March 1968 former Secretary of State Dean Acheson con- 
ferred with representatives of the White House, CIA, and the 
Departments of State and Defense. Mr. Acheson likened the 
Situation in Vietnam to that which existed in Korea after 
July 1951, when the Eighth Army limited its task to strategic 


45. (S) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS et al., "Southeast Asia 
Deployment Program #6," 4 Apr 68, JMF 907/374 (14 Mar 68). 
(TS) MACV Troop List, OSD Program 6 Add-on, 28 Mar 68, pre- 
pared by Pacific Division, J-3; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop 
Build-up and Call-up, 16 Mar - . (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 5766 to 
CINCPAC et al., 061701Z Apr 68. 

46.-(S) Troop List, Program 6 Add-On Forces, SVN, Encl A 
to (S-GP 3) MJCS 197-68, 10 May 68, JMF 907/374 (14 Mar 68). 
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defense. The implication was that US forces in South Vietnam 
Should go on the defensive. Major General DePuy rejected this 
suggestion, arguing that it was "illusory to suggest that there 
was some brand new, more clever way to fight in Vietnam." He 
believed that he succeeded in dissuading Mr. Acheson to some 
extent. An extremely pessimistic view was expressed by Mr. 
Richard C. Steadman, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
for East Asia and Pacific Affairs; he judged the situation 
"utterly hopeless," and believed that the only solution was "to 
cut our losses, go on the defensive and seek the earliest 
possible way out." Mr. Acheson was "unprepared to accept this 
point of view," pointing out that "if we do make a decision in 
Washington that the situation is hopeless, it then automatically 
becomes a fact. "47 


At this juncture, a sudden financial crisis was added to 
the Administration's troubles. On 13 March the London gold 
market suspended trading amid intense speculation. The inter- 
national monetary system seemingly stood.on the brink of 
collapse, a victim of the Vietnam war and of Congress' refusal 
to approve a tax increase. The President had presented a 
$186,000,000,000 budget, in which expenditures for Vietnam 
totaled $25,700,000,000. Of the $2,900,000,000 increase in 
a $79,800,000,000 defense budget, $1,300,000,000 was directly 
attributable to the war. Accordingly, Tom Wicker in the New 
York Times ascribed the monetary crisis to "Guns, Butter and 
Folly”; in his opinion, fulfillment of Westmoreland's request 
had become "an economic impossibility."43 Indeed, General 
Jheeler wrote COMUSMACV on 716 March that the ffscal crisis and 
the troop deployment issue together had "placed the Government 
in as difficult a situation as I have seen in the past five 


“7. (TS-GP 1) SACSA M-185-68 to CJCS, 13 Mar 68, ocgcs 
File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. The strategic debate within the Admin- 
istration after the Tet offensive is imperfectly documented in 
available records, but has since been described in various press 
accounts. Two noteworthy examples are in the Washington Post, 
Q9 Feb 69, p. 1, and the NY Times, 6-7 Mar 69, p. 1. The Times 
story is longer and more detailed, but both generally accord with 
such documentary evidence as is available. It is apparent that 
both were based on extensive interviews with cognizant officials 
(most of them doubtless civilians, inasmuch as some animus 
toward the military viewpoint appears). Both emphasize that a 
major role in leading the President toward his final decision 
was played by Secretary Clifford, whose own position changed 
from "hawk" to "dove" as a result of the Tet offensive and 
COMUSMACV's request for reinforcements. 

48. NY Times, 17 Jan 68; 17 Mar 68. 
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years"; he further cautioned Westmoreland not to reveal to 
anyone that the situation "is as serious as I think it is."49 


Following an emergency conference in Washington, the US 
and six nations of Western Europe agreed to uphold the gold 
price of $35 per ounce among central banks while permitting 
private markets to fluctuate freely. The immediate problem 
thus was resolved; th2 larger causes from which it sprang--taxes, 
budgets and deficits--had still to ove settled. 


Simultaneously came the New Hampshire Presidential primary, 
held on 12 March, in which Senator McCarthy won an astonishing 
42 percent of the Democratic vote, against 49 percent for 
President Johnson. Observers had believed that a McCarthy vote. 
of only 25 percent would severely Gamage the President's standing. 
What, then, did the results signify? One pre-election survey 
showed that more than half the Democrats polled were ignorant 
of Senator McCarthy's Vietnam position; indeed, the more voters 
became aware of his opposition to the war, the less likely they 
were to support him. Whatever the reasons, @ large section of 
the party obviously had lost confidence in Mr. Johnson. On 
16 March, Senator Kennedy decided also to seek the Presidency, 
saying that the "disastrous divisive policies" pursued in Viet- 
nam could be altered "only by changing the men who are now 
making them." 


By the end of March, the Harris poll found that basic 
war support had declined in six weeks from 74 to 54 percent; 
dispatch of a further 100,000 troops was disapproved 52 percent 
to 31 percent. Likewise, the Gallup poll showed that approval 
for the President's overall performance. fell in March from 41 
to 36 percent; his positive Vietnam rating lessened from 32 to 
26 percent. According to Gallup's findings, Vietnam discontent 
had become the majority sentiment among all parties, classes 
and regions. Republicans disapproved the Johnson policy, 74 
percent against, 18 percent for; Democrats by 51 versus 37 per- 
cent. Although continuation of the bombing campaign was 
favored 51 to 40 percent, a clear majority stood ready to 
approve cessation if the government so decided. 50 


At mid-month, the outcome of the debate within the Admin- 
istration seemed highly uncertain. On 16 March General Wheeler 
informed CINCPAC that, although there was little hope for 
approval of the mining of the Haiphong port approaches, the long- 
standing JCS request to reduce the Hanoi and Haiphong control 


—10- TS) Msg, JCS 03024 to COMUSMACV, 162045Z Mar 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 16 Mar- 
50. NY Times, 15 Mar 68; 17 Mar 68; 29 Mar 68; 31 Mar 
68; 3 Apr 6 | | 
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areas to 3 and 1.5 nm respectively "appears to stand a good 
chance of approval."51 Simultaneously the Department of State 
asked Ambassador Bunker's opinion of proposals that the United 
tates discontinue or sharply limit the bombing campaign. 
The Ambassador replied that these proposals were most unwise; 
they would raise doubts about US intentions, feed the latent 
anti-Americanism that the Viet Cong were exploiting, and 
endanger the "new mood of unity and anti-Communism" in the 
country. | 


A key development in the progress toward a decision with- 
in the Administration was a meeting of the President's Senior 
Informal Advisory Group on 25-26 March. Members of the group 
included Dean Acheson, George Ball, Arthur Dean, McGeorge Bundy, 
Cyrus Vance, and Douglas Dillon and Generals Ridgway, Taylor, 
and Bradley. On 25 March the group met at the State Department 
for a series of briefings. The meeting was also attended by a` 
number of high government officials. General DePuy (SACSA) 
described the military situation in SVN and Mr. George Carver, 
of CIA, the state of internal security in that country. Mr. Phil 
Habib, of the Department of State, discussed South Vietnam's 
political situation, while Mr. William Bundy, of_the same Depart- 
ment, appraised the prospects for negotiations. 


On the following day the members met with the President, 
in a meeting attended by General Wheeler. Reportedly they 
advised Mr. Johnson to reject any idea of military escalation 
and urged him instead to intensify efforts to reach a political 
Solution. Since this verdict represented a reversal of opinion 
for most of the members of the Erop» its impact upon the 
President must have. been striking. 


This advice presumably played a role in the President's 
decision to restrict sharply the number of reinforcements 
granted COMUSMACV under Program 6. Events soon showed that 
the President had decided also to adopt the other part of 


“51, (TS) Msg, JCS 03023 to CINCPAC, 161657Z Mar 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. 


52. (TS) Msgs, State 131732 to Saigon, 16 Mar 68; Saigon 
22548 to State, 20-Mar 68." KES 7 

53. (UNK) "Schedule and Participants in Special Meetings," 
undated, OCJCS File, 091 Vietnam Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
16 Mar - (filed under date 25 Mar 68); (TS) Interv, Robert J. 
Watson with BGEN Robert N. Ginsburgh, Chairman's Staff Group, 
24 Jan 69. 


54. Washington Post, 9 Feb 69, p. A 16; NY Times, 7 Mar 
69, p. 14 (The Post story erroneously dates the two-day 
meeting a week early, i.e., 18-19 March.) 
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the group's recommendation: a new initiative for peace, which 
would involve a sharp cutback in US air operations. He 
revealed this decision to Congressional leaders before announc- 
ing it to his military advisors. Not until 29 March 1965, in 

a meeting with Secretary Clifford, did the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff learn that the curtailment of bombing was under con- 
sideration. On the following day, at a White House meeting, 
they learned of the decision. 


As the President described his plan, he would make a 
public announcement that additional men would be sent to Viet- 
nam, but would couple it with a new effort to break the diplo- 
matic deadlock and to move Hanoi toward negotiations. A sharp 
restriction on the bombing campaign would be an essential part 
of the President's peace move. As General Wheeler later 
explained to Admiral Sharp and General Westmoreland, the Presi- 
dent based nis decision on the following considerations: 


l. Public support for the war had decreased 
alarmingly since the Tet offensive. 


2. Weather over North Vietnam would be un- 
favorable for air operations during the next 
30 days. 


3. Announcement of a US peace initiative 
might reverse the growth of domestic cissent 
and opposition, and would aid in countering 
foreign criticism. 


4. President Thieu of South Vietnam had 
been consulted and agreed to the limitation of 
bombing. 


The President's Speech of 31 March 1968 


Addressing the nation on 31. March 1968, President | 
Johnson proclaimed to all the world his willingness "to move 
immediately toward peace through negotiations." As a step 


55. Senators Mansfield and Russel were privy to the 
Gecision at least by 27 Mar 68. (U) Congressional Record, vol 
114, 2 Apr 68, pp. 3776-3777. (S) Msg, JCS 3583 to CINCPAC, 
011951Z Apr 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Apr 68. 

56. (S) Msg, JCS 3583 to CINCPAC, 011951Z Apr 68. (TS) 
MSE » JCS 3561 to CINCPAC et al., 310232Z Mar 68; (S) Msg, JCS 
35 


to COMUSMACV, 3103047 Mar 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Mar 68. 
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in that direction, he announced that he was "taking the first 


step to deescalate the conflict," by unilaterally reducing 
the level of hostilities: 


Tonight I have ordered our aircraft and our 
naval vessels to make no attacks on North Vietnam, 
except in the area north of the demilitarized zone 
where the continuing enemy buildup directly threatens 
Allied forward positions and where the movements of 
their troops and supplies are clearly related to that 
threat. 


Mr. Johnson did not delimit the precise area in 
which attacks would continue. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that "the area in which we are stopping our 
attacks includes almost 90 percent of North Vietnam's 
population and most of its territory." At the same 
time, he promised that "even this very limited bomb- 
ing of the North could come to an early end if our 
restraint is matched by restraint in Hanoi." 


Moving further, the President announced that the United 
States was "ready to send its representatives to any forun, 
at any time, to discuss the means of bringing this ugly war 
to an end." For this purpose, he designated Ambassador 
Averell Harriman as his "personal representative for such 
talks." He called on Ho Chi Minh to "respond positively and 
favorably" to his overture. At the same time, he made it 
clear that the US objective in South Vietnam had not been 
changed. The goal was not, he said, the "annihilation of 
the enemy," but rather the creation of conditions that would 
permit the people of South Vietnam "to chart their course 
free of any outside domination or interference, from us or 
from anyone else." 


The President told his hearers that approximately 11,000 


men had been sent to South Vietnam on an emergency basis a 
few weeks earlier. Now, he continued, support forces total- 
ling 13,500 men would be added over the next five months, in 
accord with JCS recommendations. Some of these men would be 
drawn from Reserve units that were to be called up for 
service. He did not indicate the number of reservists to be 


mobilized. He estimated that actions taken since the begin- 


ning of the year to strengthen US forces in South Vietnam 
(and also those in Korea), and to build up the RVNAF, would 
require an additional $2.5 billion in expenditures in the 
current fiscal year and $2.6 billion in the following year. 
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The President saved for the end of his speech tne most 
moving and dramatic announcement of all: a renunciation of 
any further political ambitions, in order to advance the cause 
of national unity and to put an end to the ugly spirit of 
Givisiveness that was developing in the nation. AS he expressed 
nis decision: 


What we won when all of our people united 
just must not now be lost in suspicion, distrust, 
selfishness, and politics among any of our people. 


Believing this as I do, I nave concluded that 
I should not permit the Presidency to become 
involved in the partisan divisions that are develop- 
ing in this political year. 


Accordingly, I shall not seek, and I will not 
accept, the nomination of my party for another term 
as your President.o7 


Events were soon to show that the President's speech gave 
a new turn to the war. A diplomatic struggle cpened, parallel- 
ing the conflict of armies and guerrillas in the cities and 
villages of South Vietnam. The experience of Korea made it 
safe to predict that the communists would show themselves as 
tenacious at the conference table as on the battlefield, 


5/7. Text of President's address of 31 Mar 68 in Dept 
of State Bulletin, LVIII (15 Apr 68), pp. 481-486. 
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Chapter 50 


DE-ESCALATION AND THE QUEST FOR TALKS 


Implementation of the Bombing Restrictions 


Upon receiving the President's order on the evening of 
30 March to limit the bombing of NVN to the area south of the 
20th parallel, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff went 
immediately to his office to dispatch the brief "execute" 
order to CINCPAC.1 General Wheeler directed Admiral Sharp 
to discontinue all air strikes against NVN north of the 20th 
parallel beginning at 0800, 1 April, Saigon time, or 1900, 
31 March, Washington time (two hours before the beginning of 
the President's nation-wide address). Photo and visual 
reconnaissance was still permitted beyond the 20th parallel, 
but it could no longer be given an armed escort. This 
restriction against escorted reconnaissance flights did not 
apply to the Gulf of Tonkin beyond the twelve nautical mile 
territorial limit claimed by NVN. 


In a subsequent message to Admiral Sharp, General 
Wheeler defined the reduced objective of the curtailed ROLLING 
THUNDER program’as "the maximum destruction and disruption of 
NVN support of their combat forces." To this end, air strikes 
in the area below the 20th parallel were to be conducted against 
military targets related to the movement of troops and supplies, 
as well as against any enemy activity that posed a threat to 
friendly forces. The long-standing prohibition against attacks 
on targgts located in populated areas, however, remained in 
effect.” 

Reflecting upon the military consequences of the 
President's unilateral deescalatory measure, the Chairman 
concluded that these were negligible, at. least for the next 
thirty days. The weather over the northern portion of NVN 
would continue to be unsuitable for air operations through- 
out the month of April, so this was not a bad time for such. 

a cessation. 


i. (TS) Msg, JCS 3583 to CINCPAC, 1 Apr 68, OCJCS File A 
O91 Vietnam (1-15 Apr 68). 

2. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5145 to CINCPAC, 31 Mar 68. 

3. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5183 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 1 Apr 68. 

h, (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 5291 to CINCPAC, 2 Apr 68. | 

5. (TS) Msg, JCS 3561 to CINCPAC et al., 31 Mar 68, OCJCS. 
File 091 Vietnam (1-15 Apr 6 l i 
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Within minutes after transmitting his orders to CINCPAC 
limiting operations in NVN, General Wheeler sent another 
message to COMUSMACV conveying the President's instructions 
for operations in SVN. Here, there was to be no change. 
General Westmoreland's efforts to regain the initiative after 
the Tet offensive were to continue unabated, including his 
planned Operation PEGASUS which was designed to eliminate the 
remaining threat to Khe Sanh, and which was scheduled to 
begin on 31 March, the same day the bombing restrictions 
were to take effect. These instructions were in keeping 
with the President's intention to assume a strong fight-and- 
talk posture for any negotiations that might materialize with 
NVN. 


Replying to General Wheeler's order to restrict air 
operations, Admiral Sharp revealed some chagrin at the short 
notice he had been given: 


Again I have been caught completely unaware of 

an impending major change of policy on the air 
war... . Frankly I simply cannot understand 
why I am not forewarned of the possibility of such 
important decisions .... In Summation, I.have 
not been kept informed... . If this results 
from decision by higher authority then I suggest 
revision of this policy be urgently requested. T 


Admiral Sharp was also concerned because the President's 
decision contravened his repeated recommendations that 
ROLLING THUNDER be expanded as the weather over NVN improved. 
Had these recommendations been given any consideration? 
Another question in his mind was whether or not the thirty-day 
figure mentioned by General Wheeler, in his assessment of the 
consequences of the restriction, was intended to indicate the 
actual duration of the bombing curb., b 


General Wheeler replied that he had informed Admiral 
Sharp of the President's decision as soon as he had received 
it himself. He went on to assure him that he and the Service 


6. (S) Msg, JCS 3564 to COMUSMACV, 31 Mar 68, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam (14-31 Mar 68). For a description of Operation 
PEGASUS see Ch. ; . l 
7. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 010315Z Apr 68, 
k ler 091 Vietnam (1-15 Apr 68). 
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Chiefs had not only given serious attention to his ROLLING 
THUNDER recommendations but had approved them and intended to 
seek approval of higher authority as soon as events would 
permit. With regard to the duration of the restrictions, the 
Chairman could not be certain when they would be lifted, if at 
all. Hanoi's response to the President's peace overture, if 
and when it came, would have a major influence on this matter.’ 


At the conclusion of this message, General Wheeler 
touched on the fact that the President, in his speech, had 
not specified the exact line of demarcation for the bombing 
| limitation. He had said, instead, that all attacks would be 
ended "except in the area north of the demilitarized zone 
where the continuing enemy buildup directly threatens allied 
forward positions and where the movement of their troops and 
supplies are clearly related to that threat. According to 
General Wheeler, the President had in mind as the line of 
demarcation the 20th parallel that was mentioned in the 
"execute" order, but had left it out of his speech in order to 
keep valuable. information from the enemy. 


There is some evidence, however, that on 31.March the oe 
President revealed the exact dimensions of the bombing curb | | 
to several governments, including that of the Soviet Union. 
Ambassador Harriman, whom the President appointed to handle 

any talks that might materialize with the North Vietnamese, - 
referred to. the President's disclosure in a.discussion with 

the Swiss Ambassador on 4 April. Still later, in a.conversa- 

tion in Paris on 27 May with Ambassador Zorin,. he said that 
President Johnson had "explained to Dobrynin on March 3lst 

that the 20th parallel would be the limit of. the bombing ....."11 


Assuming that Ambassador Harriman was accurately informed, 

it may be that the President was not as concerned with keeping the 
demarcation line a secret from Hanoi as he was with not commit- 
ing the United States to it publicly. This tactic would allow . 
the President a certain degree of flexibility in the bombing 

of NVN. Should the North Vietnamese attempt to use the area 
beyond the 20th parallel as-a sanctuary, the President would 

be in a position to thwart their actions without arousing great 
public criticism. 3 


EEE 
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Unfortunately the President's public vagueness on the exact 
limitations of the bombing curb misled many of his critics o 
into thinking that it was much closer to the DMZ than the 20th 
parallel and thus a greater concession than was actually the 
case. Senator Fulbright, who had not been taken into the 
President's confidence prior to the delivery of the speech, 
was among these. He had called the President immediately | 
after the speech to congratulate him on the move and the | 
next day enthusiastically joined his like-minded colleagues 
on the Senate floor to praise the President for his major | 
unilateral concession in behalf of peace. | 


The President's critics, however, did not labor very long 
in thelr exaggerated conception of the magnitude of the | 
bombing curb. At the very moment the Senate was praising the 
President for his actions on 1 April, a UPI news release from 
Saigon had reported a US air strike against the city of Thanh 
Hoa which was located more than two hundred miles north of the 
DMZ. In disbelief Senator Fulbright sought verification of the 
strike and on the following day, 2 April, ruefully observed in 
the Senate that he had been mistaken about the magnitude of the 
President's gesture and of its significance as a move towards 
peace. "I thought," said Fulbright, "he would in a significant 
way stop the bombing in an effort to stop the war." Instead, 
it was a "very limited step" and one "not calculated to bring a 
response from North Vietnam." Senator Mansfield, who had been 
busy at his desk plotting the position of Thanh Hoa on a map, | 
rose to the defense of the President. Here, for the first time, 

Senator Mansfield publicly revealed the 20th parallel as being 

the demarcation line for the bombing that President Johnson | 
had in mind when he announced the bombing curb, and pointed out : 
that Thanh Hoa was within the prescribed area. The President's 

language could have been clearer, Mansfield admitted, but its 3; 
vagueness stemmed from his wish to avoid giving the enemy a | 
clear sanctuary and not from a desire .to deceive his critics. T 
Mansfield went on to say that while he had personally preferred a 
greater restriction on the bombing than the President had ordered | 
it was nevertheless a substantial concession and a serious bid 

for a negotiated peace. 


12. NY Times, 3 Apr 68, pp. 1 and 14. ; 
13. Ibid. 
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The long Senate debate over the extent and significance of 
the President's bombing limitation touched off such a furor that 
the Administration felt constrained to offer an immediate clari- 
fication. Thus, while Senator Mansfield was trying to enlighten 
his Congressional colleagues, the President closeted himself with 
his advisors at the White House in order to work out an official 
statement for the general public. At 1650 EST, just as the. 
Senate debate was drawing to a close, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs released the statement. Quoting 
the President's speech at some length, Mr. Goulding announced 
that while attacks had been halted in an area of NVN containing 
almost 90 percent of its population and three fourths of its 
land, "attacks are continuing in the remaining southern quarter 
of NVN--from the twentieth parallel just north of Thanh Hoa, 
south to. the DMZ, the area in which, in the President's words, 
'the movements of their troops and supplies are clearly related 
to the threat against allied foward positions.'" Pursuant to 
the President's purpose, bombing since 31 March had been 
directed "primarily against targets in the southernmost areas of 
the panhandle. Ninety percent of the sorties have been within 
60 miles of the DMZ while only 2.3 percent were against targets 
in the Thanh Hoa area."1 | 


About the same time Mr. Goulding was making this statement, | 
General Wheeler had sent a message to CINCPAC directing a 
forty-eight hour postponement of a strike against the Thanh . 

Hoa bridge--which had been scheduled for the following day, 

3 April. In addition, he suggested that responsible commanders 
"maintain a close control over strike sorties over the next 

week or so to the end that our weight of effort favors the 
southern portions of the authorized strike area in North Vietnam." 
This was not to be construed, however, as preventing strikes _ 
against lucrative targets throughout the One involving supplies 
and men moving toward the DMZ or into Laos. t 


If it was difficult for the President to convince his 
critics that his curb on the bombing of NVN was a.genuine 
deescalatory gesture, how could he answer the charge that the 
expanding operations in conjunction with Operation PEGASUS in 
SVN were designed to offset it? The President spoke with 
General Wheeler about his problem on the eve of his 31 March’ 
speech. The President wanted to avoid this customary charge 
and yet did not wish to interfere with General Westmoreland's 
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actions in any way. Recognizing the impossibility of conceal- 
ing the extent of these actions in the presence of more than 
six hundred reporters in SVN alone, General Wheeler could 
suggest only that General Westmoreland be instructed not to 
modify his plans, but to try to "play them in low key." Every 
effort, in other words, should be made by COMUSMACV to describe 
Operation PEGASUS and related actions as the usual run of 
offensive operations against the enemy in order to provoke as 
little adverse criticism as possible. 6 


Hanoi's Positive Response: Further Restrictions on 
Military Operations 


Throughout 1 and 2 April the Administration essentially 
was preoccupied with its critics. There was no word from 
Hanoi until the morning of 3 April, when Radio Hanoi relayed 
the North Vietnamese Government's first response to the 
President's speech. The text of the Hanoi statement followed 
its usual harsh line, but with one important exception: it 
was no longer insisting on a complete cessation of the bombing 
before contacts between the US and NVN were made. Now, as the 
statement read, "the DRV Government declares its readiness to 
send its representatives to decide with the U.S. side- the 
unconditional cessation of bombing and all other acts by the 
United States against the DRV so that talks could begin. "IY — 


The President seized upon this brief but seemingly 
promising passage. In a broadcast of his own later that same 
day, he reiterated his willingness to send representatives 
"to any forum at any time" to discuss ways in which the war 
could be brought.to an end. "Accordingly," the President went 
on, "we will establish contact with the representatives of 
North Viet-Nam. "1 5 a 


Previously, when diplomatic feelers had been put out for 
talks with the North Vietnamese, there had been some instances 
where coordination between these efforts and military actions 
in the field was inadequate. (See Ch 40.) This time the 


—— i6. (5S) Msg, JCS 3564 to COMUSMACV,: 31 Mar 68, OCJCS. 
091 Vietnam (14-31 Mar 68). 
17. (TS) "Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE,” Encl 
to Memo, ExecSecy, Dept of State to SecDef et al., 6 Apr 68, 
p. 2 (hereafter cited as "Summary Chronology - Operation 
CROCODILE”); OCJCS File, CROCODILE, Outgoing (1-30 Apr 68). 
15. Ibid. | 3 
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President was intent upon avoiding any incident, even 
accidental, that might jeopardize this exchange. To this 

end, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, ordered, for the 
time being and until further notice, the discontinuance of 
all operations north of the 20th parallel over NVN and the 
Tonkin Gulf.19 As an added precaution the President directed 
his military commanders to cease all air strikes and SEA 
DRAGON operations in NVN above the 19th parallel. In so doing, 
he stressed the importance of not revealing this new restric- 
tion, which if known might weaken the US negotiating position. 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, accordingly instructed 
CINCPAC to hold this directive as closely as possible and to 
execute it in a manner that would conceal the fact that the 
discontinuance of operations between the 19th and 20th 
parallels came from a decision by higher authority. Reveal- 
ing his displeasure over "leaks" in the past, General Wheeler 


further suggested that field commanders should adopt the same 


"no comment” rule for press inquiries regarding operations in 
NVN that was being followed in Washington. 20 


Something akin to what the President had feared actually 
occurred on the very day these precautionary measures were 
ordered. Hanoi Radio on Thursday, 4 April, charged. that 
three waves of US aircraft had bombed populated areas of the. 
Province of Lai Chau, which lay in the northwestern section of 
NVN along the Laos. border many miles north of the 20th parallel. 
In response to these allegations, the Secretary of Defense 
ordered the review of all strikes in NVN and Laos to determine 
if any US or allied aircraft could have been involved. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, after a thorough check of the flights 
scheduled and/or flown in NVN and Laos, found no evidence to 
suggest that US aircraft were responsible. The American Embassy 


in Vientiane had reported that no Laotian planes had attacked 


NVN, and bad weather in the area inclined the JCS to believe it; 
Still, they were not willing to rule out the possibility that 
Lao T-28s might have been involved in the Lai Chau attack. 


For his part, Prince Souvanna Phouma of Laos denied that 
his aircraft were responsible for the- alleged attack on Lai 


—— I3. (TS-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 5380 and 5420 to CINCPAC, 3 Apr 68. 
(TS-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 538l and 5491 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 3 and 
Apr 00. ! 
20. (TS) Msg, JCS 3668 to CINCPAC, 3 Apr 68, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam (1-15 Apr 68). 
21. (S) CM-3189-68 to SecDef, 8 Apr 68, same file. 
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Chau. It was his guess that Red China had carried out the 
attack with the aim of ending the US-NVN contacts that they 
had opposed from the beginning.c2® -Choosing to forego any 
public speculation on the matter, Secretary Clifford merely 
declared US innocence in the incident in a press conference 
on 8 April.2 


The Lai Chau incident, however, did prompt the US to 
place restrictions on its military operations in Laos. In 
a message sent out’ on the day of the Hanoi broadcast, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC to discontinue, until 
further notice, BARREL ROLL air strikes in the ALPHA a BRAVO, 
and COCO areas of Laos that bordered northwest NVN. BARREL 
ROLL operations in other areas along the Laos-NVN border above 
the 19th parallel were still authorized, b t had to be conducted 
under positive forward air control (FAC). These restrictions 
were in sharp contrast to the level of operations the US haa 
actually intended to carry out in Laos. In fact, Ambassador 
Sullivan in Vientiane, on the eve of the President's speech, 
had been instructed to assure Prince Souvanna that air strikes 
in Laos would be augmented rather than curtailed. 


| The Administration's fear of any action in NVN that might 
subject it to a charge of deliberately trying to sabotage the 
prospective talks soon affected the actions of its allies as 
well. General Westmoreland had been approached by the Vietnamese 
Air Force on 12 April about the introduction of its recently 
acquired F-5 squadron in the air interdiction program north of 
the DMZ. General Westmoreland, in a cable to General Wheeler, 
expressed his fear that, while such a step would mean an increase 
of only six sorties per day,the fact that it would mark the 
first use of get aircraft by RVN might give it. an escalatory 
connotation. ? General Wheeler, after conferring with Secretary 
Clifford, agreed with General Westmoreland and asked that he 
take steps to get the VNAF to withdraw its request. "As you 
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no doubt know,” he told COMUSMACV, "we are in a real hassle as to 
the locale of the prospective talks, and one more propaganda 
advantage placed in the hands of the North Vietnamese could well 
bring the whole effort to naught... .a.breakdown in talks 
attributable to us would be a disaster here in the United 
States." | 


Some of the precautionary steps ordered by the President 
after the 3 April exchange with Hanoi had to be reversed or 
modified shortly thereafter. This was particularly true 
in the case of reconnaissance, which had been prohibited in 
NVN above the 20th parallel. The Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were especially concerned with the 
military risks that such a prohibition entailed. They wanted 
it resumed as early as politically possible and continued 
throughout the course of any future negotiations. On 6 April, 
Secretary Clifford and General Wheeler raised the issue at a 
White House meeting with the President. Their arguments 
apparently persuaded the Chief Executive, because he ordered 
the resumption of a slightly eu e Oa ones ceence program 
above the 20th parallel on 11 April. 


The Search for an Acceptable Talk Site 


The "hassle" over the locale for talks that General 
Wheeler referred to in his 12 April message to General 
Westmoreland had been going on since the first US-NVN exchange 
was announced by the President on April 3. 


At that time, President Johnson had promised to establish 
direct contact with NVN representatives regarding specific 
arrangements for talks. This was done formally through the 
US Embassy in Vietiane, Laos, where NVN was also represented 
and where there had been previous diplomatic contacts between 
the two countries. 


In the note that Ambassador Sullivan delivered to his 
NVN counterpart, the President proposed a meeting at the 
ambassadorial level in Geneva, beginning 8 April.30 Geneva, a. 
traditional location for international meetings, could easily 


20. (S) Msg, JCS 4013 to COMUSMACV, 12 Apr 68, same file. 
29. ENE 1) Msg, JCS 6226 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 11 i 
Apr 68, same file. 
30. (TS) "Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," p. 2. 
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accommodate a large number of diplomats and the world press. 

It was also in a neutral counkyy - This made it the favorite 
choice for the US Government. Still, Switzerland was a 
European nation, and North Vietnam did not have a mission there, 
which made its acceptance by NVN unlikely. For this reason, 

the President stated his readiness to consider "any reasonable 
alternative suggestions" by the DRV.3¢ 


-`R 


For the next five days there was no official reply from 
Hanoi. On April 8, the day the President had proposed for 
the beginning of talks in Geneva, the NVN Representative in 
Vientiane delivered Hanoi's brief, formal reply. Hanoi 
pointedly ignored President Johnson's Geneva proposal, but 
agreed to meetings at the ambassadorial level, and suggested 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, as an appropriate place. If the US was 
not agreeable to Phnom Penh, then it was open to "another place 
to be mutually agreed upon." President Johnson publicly 
acknowledged this message, but made no reference to its content. 33 


In his official reply on 9 April, the President ruled out 
Phnom Penh on the grounds that the United States did not have 
there a diplomatic mission, which was necessary to insure — 
secure communications. The President repeated his preference 
for Geneva, but also proposed four Asian sites as possible 
alternatives, with the first meeting to take place on 15 April: 
Vientiane, Rangoon, Djakarta, or New Delhi. 


The NVN reply, dated 11 April, countered with a suggestion 
of Warsaw, with a date of 18 April for the beginning of the 
talks. This suggestion came as a surprise, since it had 
been expected that NVN would insist on an Asian site. Warsaw 
was clearly unacceptable to the US because Poland's assistance 
to NVN did not qualify it as a neutral in the Vietnam war. 

But rather than address itself to this second suggestion in 
private, the United States Government decided to prod Hanoi 
“publicly. Accordingly, the White House issued a comparatively 
lengthy public statement that went beyond the mere acknowledge- 
ment of Hanoi's latest response. "On serious matters of this 
kind," the statement read, "it is important to conduct talks 

in a neutral atmosphere, fair to both sides. The selection of 
an appropriate site in neutral territory, with adequate com- 
munications facilities, should be achieved promptly through 


31. (TS) Project B, OCJCS File, Viet-Nam Negotiating Book. 
32. ea "Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," p. 2. 
33. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
34. (TS-GP 3) Msg, State 143729 to Vientiane, 9 Apr 68, 
JCS IN 33785, OCJCS File, CROCODILE Outgoing, (1-30 Apr 68). 
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| mutual agreement. Those acting in good faith will not seek 
to make this a matter of propaganda. 


| Radio Hanoi, in a broadcast on 13 April, bitterly 
attacked this statement, interpreting it as being irreconcil- 
able with the oft-repeated US pledge to meet anywhere at 

| anytime. Instead of answering Hanoi's suggestion of Warsaw, 
the United States was announcing conditions for a talk site 
and suggesting at the same time sites that were "not adequate 


| to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam." This, Hanoi concluded, 
| was ing+cative of the US efforts to deliberately sabotage the 
talks. 


| While the North Vietnamese offered no reasons for the 
inadequacy of the five US proposed sites, US officials specu- 
lated that they had rejected most of them out of deference to 

| Communist China. Polish authorities, who had been monitoring 
the diplomatic and propaganda exchange, concurred in this 
interpretation. The Poles, on the other hand,. sensing US 
dissatisfaction with Warsaw and reflecting growing pressure 
on Poland from France, began to mention Paris rather than 
Warsaw as a possible site.3% : 


by several other interested governments. On 18 April, a. 
French Foreign Ministry official informed an American diplomat 
that in the past twenty-four hours there had been indications 
that the "choice of a site for US-DRV contacts is moving 
in the direction of Paris." The United States, however, was 
decidedly cool to Paris as a site-for the talks. In view 
of France's Vietnam policy, it seemed doubtful that France 
would be impartial. Moreover, given France's general 
j uncooperative attitude toward US policy in Western Europe, 
| the US did not wish to risk giving France any credit for 
, resolving the Vietnam war. Consequently, the United States 
3 Sought to induce the North Vietnamese to agree on another site. — 
| To this end the United States delivered another note to the NVN 
representative in Vientiane on 18 April, the same day the French. 
approached the US about Paris. It repeated the five previously 
mentioned sites and added six others in Asia and four in Europe: 
Colombo, Tokyo, Kabul, Katmandu, a pa, Kuala Lumpur, ` 
Rome, Brussels, Helsinki, and Vienna.39 


7 Paris by this time was also being mentioned unoffically 


36, Ibid., p. 12. | 
37. NY Times, 14 Apr 68, p. l. 
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The United States had now offered a list of fifteen possible 
locations. NVN, however, was quick to charge that none 
satisfied the two conditions that the US itself had insisted 
upon. Many of the countries on the list were not neutral, 
and most had no diplomatic relations with North Vietnam. It 
thus rejected all of the sites recommended by the US. North 
Vietnam repeated its preference for Warsaw, and charged the 
United States with "full responsibility for delaying the 
talks between the two sides." The United States replied that 
Warsaw was not acceptable as a site because Poland was a direct 
contributor to the Vietnamese war. O 


In subsequent public statements, Secretary Rusk expressed 
his impatience with NVN's intransigence. Almost three weeks 
had passed since the President had ordered a restriction on 
the bombardment of NVN. In this time, the United States had 
suggested fifteen sites while NVN had offered only two. This 
record, Rusk felt, showed none of the flexibility indicated in 
Hanoi's 3 April message. "While the US was businesslike in 
proposing sites, NVN engage[d]-in polemics. . . . meanwhile 
NVN infiltration continues and zi growing in face of US 
unilateral act of deescalation."‘1 


Increasing Enemy Threat and the Question o _ eS ee 
Expanding ROLLING THUNDER : | 


Secretary Rusk's doubts about NVN's sincerity with regard 
to the talks-had increased with recent reports from the field. 
Before mid-April enemy-initiated actions had declined sharply. 
Some observers were inclined to view this as evidence of 
deescalation on the part of NVN. Others, including the allied: 
military field commanders, believed that the decline resulted 
from the continuing general allied offensive, which forced the 
enemy to withdraw to comparatively safe sanctuaries in the 
border areas of Cambodia and Laos where he could regroup his 
forces and prepare for another offensive of his own. 


Evidence that the enemy was indeed preparing for a new 
offensive began to mount by mid-April. On 18 April a COMUSMACV | 
intelligence survey of enemy LOCs in the DMZ area revealed a : 
massive enemy effort underway to move large quantities of 
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equipment, supplies and personnel into SVN. Truck traffic 
on the major LOCs in southern Laos and in the area of Route 
Package I was approaching an all-time high. The repair and 
improvement of railroads and roads had been accelerated 
appreciably, and new roads were being built by the enemy in 
SVN. A broader CINCPAC intelligence survey of the entire 
panhandle area corroborated COMUSMACV's evaluation. Air 
reconnaissance had revealed an increased use of. both coastal 
and inland waterways. Water traffic observed in the vicinity 
of Vinh was heavier than it had been since 1965, and convoys 
of more than 100 trucks each--ten times the normal average-- 
had been sighted frequently in the panhandle by mid-April. 44 


Air reconnaissance of NVN above the 20th parallel, which 
had resumed after 11 April, also revealed increased efforts 
to support a major infiltration of SVN. Photographs taken of 
Hanoi and Haiphong on 14 and 15 April showed the completed 
repair and construction of key rail bridges in that vicinity. 
This included the vital Doumer bypass rail bridge on the Hanoi- 
Vinh rail line. With the repair of these key rail bridges, 
traffic between Hanoi and Haiphong ang, between these cities 
and the south once again was resumed. 


Repair and improvement of NVN port facilities were also 
underway. On 18 April, reconnaissance of Haiphong harbor 
revealed the presence of the large Soviet-made suction dredge 
zemleses, after a two-year absence. With this vessel, NVN had 
the capability of clearing Haiphong channel of thg accumulated 
silt that had impeded shipping for the past year. 6 


The repair and construction of military installations, 
particularly those related to air defense such as MIG bases and 
SAM sites, were-alsa.going on at an alarming pace. Photographs ` 
taken on 22-April, for example, detected a large SAM site about 
five miles southeast of Hanoi in the last stages of construction. 
This was the second such site discovered in this area in the 
past two weeks. 
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The apparent deadlock over a talk site, coupled with 
this massive NVN logistical buildup indicating a pending NVA/VC 
offensive in SVN, prompted General Wheeler on 23 April to 
direct CINCPAC to make contingency plans for resuming the 
bombing of NVN beyond the 20th parallel. The plans were to 
cover three target options, each for a minimum of two days 
of strikes, and capable of being executed on short notice and 
with maximum surprise. 


By this time, President Johnson was also showing 
increased concern over the high infiltration rate. The decline 
in NVA/VC initiated attacks since his 31 March speech was 
gratifying, but the ever-increasing infiltration of men and 
Supplies into SVN was viewed by the Administration as a clear 
violation of the "no advantage" conditions of the President's 
1967 San Antonio formula. As Secretary of Defense Clifford 
interpreted the formula, infiltration was not expected to 
exceed "normal levels." A normal level for personnel had been 
estimated at around 6,000 men per month. Estimates of the 
infiltration rate for April, while admittedly "rougher" than 
usual, ran as high as 20,000--a peak rate for the entire war.49 


By the Administration's estimate, North Vietnam was taking 
an intolerable military advantage of the bombing restrictions. 
Nevertheless, the President did not feel that he could resume 
the bombing above the 20th parallel, at least not as a first 
step. The unannounced restriction of the bombings between the 
19th and 20th parallels was another matter. 


On 28 April, the President indicated to General Wheeler 
that he was considering the possibility of resuming the bombing 
between these two parallels, and would probably make.a decision 
on April 30. If he did decide to resume air strikes in this 
area, he wanted to make certain they would come as a surprise 
in order to insure maximum destructiorm. Accordingly, General 
Wheeler instructed CINCPAC to be prepared to resume strikes 
in this region in line with the President's suggestions. 


~ 48. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 7218 to CINCPAC, 23 Apr 68, ocgcs 
File 091 Vietnam (16-30 Apr 68). See Ch. 52 for a detailed 
account of the pending NVN/VC offensive. 
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Before reaching a decision, however, the President wanted 
General Westmoreland's personal assessment of the effects of 
the bombing restriction on the situation in SVN. Specifically, 
he wanted to know how the further reduction of the bombing 
area from the 20th to the 19th parallel had affected infiltration 
and whether or not, in COMUSMACY's opinion, the line should be 
returned to the 20th parallel.~-~ 


General Westmoreland, in his 30 April reply to the President, 
observed that the bombing restriction enabled the enemy to shift 
the center of gravity of his logistics from Hanoi southward. 

The resulting increase in the infiltration of men and supplies 
into SVN might already have adversely affected the allied combat 
position. General Westmoreland strongly recommended the resump-~- 
tion of the bombing between the 19th and 20th parallels, immedi- 
ately and in force: it should be directed particularly at the 
area of phanh Hoa, the critical link in the NVA's logistic 
system. 


Despite the apprehensiveness of his field commander over 
the enemy logistic buildup, the President was apparently still 
clinging to the hope of reaching an agreement with NVN on a | 
site for talks and did not wish to take any action that might 
jeopardize this possibility. Thus, the date of 30 April came 
and passed without a Presidential decision on the bombing. 
General Wheeler told CINGPAC on 2 May that the question was . 
still being considered.>° | 


Agreement on Paris as a Site for Talks 


After weeks of fruitless exchanges with the North 
Vietnamese and third parties, Secretary Rusk had become 
increasingly pessimistic about the prospect for talks. On the 
moming of 2 May, he was informed by the US Embassy in Vien- 
tiane that Hanoi had rejected the latest US proposal for a 
meeting in the Gulf of Tonkin on an Indonesian ship, and had 
indicated that there would be no further communication for 
"quite some time." Later that day, in an appearance before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the Secretary revealed some 
of his discouragement when he cited NVN infiltration as an. 


—— 5L (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 4568 to COMUSMACV, 28 Apr 68, 
same file ' 


52. Interv. J. F. Schnabel with Mr. Paul Kearney; Admin. Asst. 
to the CJCS, 9 Jan 68. 


53. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7996 to CINCPAC, 2 May 68, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam (16-30 Apr 68). 7 


54,(TS) "Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," p. 68 
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indication of Hanoi's lack of good faith. He warned that 


a NVA/VC effensive would measurably set back the possibility 
of talks. 


Only a few hours later, however, the NVN representative 
in Vientiane unexpectedly delivered another note to Ambassador 
sullivan proposing Paris as the site for talks commencing on 
or about 10 May.5° The Administration at once decided to 
accept Hanoi's proposal and so informed its allies. Admittedly, 
Paris was less than ideal, but it was acceptable for initial 
talks. If the French Government created difficulties, a change 
in the PLUR could be arranged for the substantive negotiations 
to follow. 


After obtaining agreement from the allies, President 
Johnson announced on 3 May that the United States Government 
accepted Hanoi's proposal to meet in Paris on 10 May. The 
President spoke of his belief that in Paris the parties would 
receive fair and impartial treatment: He also expressed hope 
that this agreement on initial contacts would lead to peace 
in Southeast Asia, but added a cautionary note for those who 
might expect too much from the talks: "This is only the first 
step. There are many, many hazards and difficulties ahead." 


55. NY Times, 3 May 68, p. 1 

56. “Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," p. 70. 
Sia IbÐid.; D: Tl. 

58. "The President's News Conference of May -3, 1968," 


Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, GPO: Washington, 
D.C., pp. 741-742. 
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Chapter 51 


STRENGTHENING THE RVNAF 


RVNAF Force Levels Before Tet 


The US military intervention in Vietnam had begun as 
an attempt to build up South Vietnam's own forces to enable 
them to cope with the insurgency. This objective remained 
high on the list of US goals even after US forces took over 
the principal burden of the fighting. The attempt to maxi- 
mize the full military potential of RVN was hindered by a 
variety of factors: inflationary trends in the economy, 
shortage of facilities and equipment, lack of competent 
leaders and instructors, and poor motivation of personnel 
(reflected in low morale and a high desertion rate). But 
by the end of 1967, General Westmoreland was able to report 
that the long US military assistance program for RVN was 
yielding unmistakable results. The improved quality of 
the RVNAF was being reflected in better combat performance, 
both offensively and defensively.l 


' The Combined Campaign Plan for 1968, adopted in November 
1967, provided a general division of responsibilities between 
US and RVN forces. The RVNAF were given primary responsi- 
bility for the pacification and security of "National Priority" 
areas, or those containing a large majority of the population, 
food producing regions, and vital LOCs. US and FWMA forces. 
assumed primary responsibility for destroying the main VC/NVN 
armed forces, base areas, and resources. But it was under- 
stood that combat conditions would often require overlapping 
or shifts in responsibilities.- ? 


1. (FOUO) . CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, Report on the War in Viet- 
nam, Jun 68, pp. 267, 272, 274; (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV . 
Command History 196 p . 184, 197-199. 
2, CRS -NOFORN OP )"coMUSMAGY Command History 1967, Pps. 31/20. 

eg Memo, J-5 to CJCS, “Comparison of Objectives," 1 Mar ` 

8, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. (S) RVNAFSCS and USMACV, ` 
"Combined Campaign Plan 1968," 11 Nov 67, JMF 911/350 

(11 Nov 67). 
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| The RVNAF continued to show improvement throughout 
1967. In October of that year the United States agreed 
to support a rise in force levels to 685,739 for FY 1968, 
The new RVNAF force structure would include: 


ARVN 301, 468 
VNN 16,003 
VNMC 7,321 
VNAF 16, 448 
RF 183, 546 
PF 160,953 

Total 685,739 


GVN officials planned to support the rise in force 
levels by lowering the draft age to 19, extending tours 
of service by one year, and recalling some reservists. 
During FY 1969, the GVN would expand the draft to include 
l8-year-olds and would extend tours of service by an addi- 
tional six months.3 


In November 1967, General Westmoreland announced that 
his headquarters was taking further actions to improve the 
effectiveness of the RVNAF. Efforts were being made to 
improve their equipment, organization, leadership, training, 
morale, and management. Additional attention was also to 
be given to the US advisory effort.4 


In line with these objectives, he requested delivery 
of ten items of equipment during 1968 to accelerate the 
modernization of RVNAF firepower, mobility, and communica- 
tions. These items included M16 rifles, M79 grenade launch- 
ers, M60 machine guns, 8lmm mortars, howitzers, trucks, 
radios, and additional ammunition allocations. Most of 
these items, including the Ml6s, were approved for delivery 
during 1968, but some were held up pending decision on the 
FY 1969 RVNAF force structure. . 


3. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History 1967, pp. 187-90. 
4, (TS) Msg,COMUSMACV 10726 to CUJCS, 9 Nov OT, OCICS 
File 091 Vietnam Nov 67. 7 


5. (S) Tab C to CM-3116-68 to SecDef, 13 Mar 68 (de- 
rived from JCS 2472/137), JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). i 
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| As of 31 December, the total strength of the RVNAF was 
j 643,100, of which 342,900 were allocated to the regular forces 
and 300,200 to the territorial forces (RF/PF).6 


The Tet Offensive and Its Effects 


The attack launched by VC/NVA forces on the night of 
29-30 January 1968, during the Tet holiday, has been des- 
eribed in Chapter 48. The enemy was largely successful 
in catching RVNAF forces off guard. Unit commanders had 
granted leave liberally to their personnel for the holiday 
occasion. As a result, most units were down to about 40-50 
percent of their strength when the enemy struck. Some unit 
commanders had been careful to keep their on-hand personnel 
at full combat readiness. [In other units, however, officers 
and men were caught unprepared, doubtless influenced by a 
subconscious expectation that the enemy would respect the 
holiday--the most solemnly regarded one in the entire Viet- 
namese calendar. : 


Others of the enemy's hopes were destined to disappoint- 
ment. Intelligence obtained after the attack indicated 
clearly that the enemy high command had fully expected that 
ARVN units and personnel would defect in large numbers, or, 
at the least, would offer only half-hearted resistente. 
With this expectation in mind, the communists directed the 
brunt of their attack against the ARVN. But the troops of 
south Vietnam rose to the occasion. US advisors later 
reported that, of the 149 ARVN maneuver battalions, 42 had 
performed exceptionally well during the attack, while only 
eight were rated poor in performance. Not a single ARVN 
unit defected to the enemy. In some cases, RVNAF units 
carried out effective counterattacks even though outnum- 
bered. 
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For this creditable record, the RVNAF paid a high 
price in casualties. Approximately 535 ARVN soldiers were 
killed in action and an additional 1,698 wounded. COMUSMACV 
reported on 29 February 1968 that the effectiveness of the 
ARVN had been degraded in all four CTZs. But already the . 
losses were being replaced and ARVN units were approaching | 
their pre-Tet operational status. 


7 ae 
6. (S) Interv, Robert J. Watson and Arthur A. Chapa 


with CDR Paul F. Abel, USN, Revolutionary Development South 
Vietnam Branch, Office of SACSA, 3 Feb 69. 
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The level of hostilities in the urban areas had forced 
the GVN to supplement ARVN forces with RF/PF units rede- 
ployed from the countryside. As a result, some 96 RF 
companies and 388 PF platoons in II, III, and IV Corps had 
changed their mission or their location as of 29 February. 
US advisors reported that RF/PF capabilities had been de- 
graded in 20 of the 44 provinces but felt that the units 
had performed better than expected. In most cases these 
units held their positions and fought the enemy forces. 


MACV also reported that the performance of the Air 
Force and the Marine Brigade had been highly effective 
while that of the Navy had been excellent. 


The Tet attacks amplified some problems in the RVNAF 
that the United States had been attempting to rectify prior 
to the offensive. Key among these were short-comings 
in weaponry and transportation. RVNAF forces had been 
equipped with less sophisticated weapons than those of the 
enemy, whose modern Russian AK-47 assault rifles, light and 
heavy machine guns, and antitank..and artillery rockets had 
given him fire superiority. The shortage of transportation 
facilities had in many cases prevented RVNAF personnel _on 
leave from rejoining their units during the offensive. 


On 3 February, General Westmoreland requested that the 
United States accelerate delivery of the M16 rifles, M60 
machine guns and M29 mortars he had requested for the RVNAF 
prior to the Tet hostilities. He also asked that the RVNAF 
be provided with_additional:armored personnel carriers 
and helicopters. 


| 7. (FOUO) CINCPAC and COMUSMACV,-Report on the War in Viet- 
nam, Jun 68, p. 282. (SGP. 3) MACV, Report-Reassessment of RVNAF 

Status, as of 29 February 1908, 21 Mar 68, JMF 911/535 

(13 Mar 68). (S) Msg DCG USARV to CSA, 121200Z Feb 68, 

OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. (TS) CM-2973-68 to Spec Asst 

to Pres for National Security Affairs, .13 Feb 68, OCJCS File 

O91 Vietnam 12-29 Feb 68: (S) Msg, Saigon 20928 to State, 

1 Mar 68. (S) Msg, Saigon 894 to State, 16 Jan 69, JCS IN 


8. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01586 to CJCS, 3 Feb 68, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. Tab C to CM~3116-68 to SecDef, 13 Mar 
68 (derived from JCS 2472/137), JMF 911/535 (13 Mer 68). 
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Within 24 hours, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
informed General Westmoreland that his request had been 
approved. Immediate arrangements were made to accelerate 
delivery of the requested items. 


Immediately following the Tet offensive, the GVN 
accelerated implementation of its previously planned mobili~- 
zation efforts. As President Thieu later announced to his 
countrymen, such action was necessary because, "we must make 
greater effort and accept more sacrifices... . the existence 
of the nation is at stake and this is mainly a Vietnamese 
responsibility."!0 The government at once began drafting 
19-year-olds and announced that 18-year-olds would be drafted 
in May 1968. Veterans under the age of 33 with less than 
five years service were informed that they would be recalled 
to duty, and the length of service of all members of the 
RVNAF was extended indefinitely. Prior to Tet, the RVNAF 
had expanded to approximately 631,000 personnel, but mobili- 
zation efforts drove RVNAF force levels to a new high of 
647,000 by 13 March 1968, just 38,739 short of the 685,739 
the United States had agreed to support in FY 1968.11 


In March, General Westmoreland spoke of building a 
"self-sustaining RVNAF capable of expanding or contracting 
its main effort to conform to shifts in the direction of 
the war."12 He estimated that the accelerated recruiting 
drive would swell the RVNAF force structure to 707,000 by 
September 1968 and to 751,739 by December 1968. If the 


‘recruiting momentum continued at the immediate post-Tet 


level, the RVNAF could be expanded to 779,154 by the end 
of FY 1969 and to a maximum sustainable strength of 801,215 
by the end of FY 1970. He recommended that the United States 


approve. these figures as planning objectives for the years 
indicated.13 ` | , 


9. (TS) Memo for Record, ASD(I&L) "Actions in Response 
to MACV Msg on ‘Additional Help Required," 3 Feb 68; (TS- 
GP 3) Msg, CJCS 1303 to COMUSMACV, 3 Feb 68, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam 1-12 Feb 68. (S) Tab C to CM-3116-68 to SecDef, 

13 Mar 68 (derived from JCS 2472/137), JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). 
10. NY Times, 1 Apr 68, 26. | 


ll. (s) Tab B to CM-3116-68 to SecDef, 13 Mar 68 (derived 


from JCS 2472/137), JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68 


12. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 06882 to CINCPAC, 9 Mar 68, 
JCS IN 61553, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 16-30 Apr 68. 

13. Ibid. c Tab B to CM-3116-68, 13 Mar 68 (derived 
from JCS 2472/137), JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). 
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General Westmoreland's expressed desire to support the 
GVN's mobilization efforts and to accelerate and modernize 
the RVNAF received the full support of Ambassador Bunker. 
On 11l March, he informed the Secretary of State that it was 
"most urgent that we get the weapons RVNAF needs over here 
as expeditiously as possible, in order to maintain the 
momentum of the GVN's present mobilization efforts." He 
agreed with General Westmoreland's suggested increase in 
RVNAF force levels for FY 1969 and advised that the United 
States encourage the GVN to continue its mobilization efforts 
"not only to form additional units that are sorely needed 
and to fill up their ranks, but to deny this manpower to 
the Viet Cone, who are themselves in desperate need of 
manpower," l 


On 19 March, General Wheeler informed the Secretary of 
Defense that it was important that the United States authorize 
expansion of the RVNAF force structure beyond the authorized 
FY 1968 level of 685,739 in order to permit the GVN to fill 
unit shortages, to sustain the momentum of RVNAF procurement 
and training programs, and to show US support of the GVN 
mobilization efforts. He recommended that this be done 
immediately by authorizing the addition of 31,475 personnel 
spaces Per eS authorized for expansion of the RVNAF 
during FY 1969,1 


US Presidential Decision to Shift Major Portion of War 
Effort to GVN 


President Johnson's decision to send only a limited 
number of US reinforcements to South Vietnam after the Tet 
offensive ~-- approximately 24,500 instead of the 206,000 
requested by General Westmoreland -- has been described in 
an earlier chapter. In reaching this, decision, the Presi- 
dent determined to prepare the RVNAF to assume a greater 
Share of the war effort. In his speech to the nation on 
31 March 1968, Mr. Johnson applauded the GVN's recent 
mobilization efforts and stated: 


1%. (TS) Msg, Saigon 21733 to State, 11 Mar 68, JCS 
IN 64635. | | 

15. (S-NOFORN-GP 4) CM-3128-68 to SecDef, 19 Mar 68, 
JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 07327 
to CINCPAC, 15 Mar 68, JCS IN 72264, 
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.. . . Our first priority will be to support 
their effort. 


We shall accelerate the re-equipment of South 
Vietnam's armed forces in order to meet the enemy's 
increased firepower. And this will enable them pro- 
gressively to undertake a large share at combat opera- 
tions against the Communist invaders,|l 


Four days later, General Westmoreland recommended 
revision of the current practice of distributing M16 rifles 
to US and RVNAF troops on a 50-50 basis. He asked that the 
RVNAF be given 75 percent of the available Ml6s, to capi- 
talize on the high morale and aggressiveness that RVNAF 
personnel were exhibiting during the post-Tet period. He 
also recommended that this weapon be provided to the RF/PF 
forces for the first time. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved the request and stipulated that the RVNAF would 
continue receiving 75 percent of the_monthly allocation until 
they had received all they required.1 


That same day, the Deputy Secretary of Defense approved 
the 19 March request by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 31,475 
additional personnel spaces for the RVNAF for FY 1968, raising 
the authorized ceiling to 717,214. Mr. Nitze further re- 
quested that the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, submit to 
his office certain additional information concerning RVNAF 
force structure, combat effectiveness, and equipment shortages, 
together with studies that would justify the 779,154 RVNAF 
force level that General Westmoreland had recommended for 
FY 1969.18 : 


Long-Range Objectives: _ Initial JCS Plans 


Before the Joint Chiefs of Staff could provide Mr. 
Nitze with the information he had requested on 4 April, 
the United States and NVN agreed to the opening of negotia- 
tions in Paris. This development had important implications 


16. NY Times, 1 Apr 68, 26. 


17. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 945 to CSA, 4 Apr 68, JCS 
IN 23458, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Apr 68. OUO) COMUSMACV 


(F 
Report on the War in Vietnam, Jun 68, p. 278. 
18. (S) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "Increase in FY. 1968 


RVNAF Force Level (U)," 4 Apr 68, JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). 
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for the RVNAF program. Negotiations might well lead to a 
"freeze" on force levels and armaments in RVN or to restric- 
tions on postwar US military aid to the GVN. It was there- 
rore important to bring the RVNAF to maximum strength as 
rapidly as possible. l 


Realization of these facts shaped the JCS reply to 
Mr. Nitze. On 15 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told him 
that the goal should be 


.to bring the RVNAF to a self-sufficient posture 
prior to any freeze, and thus create the largest 
sustainable RVNAF in-being prior to a negotiated 
settlement. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were thinking in tems of 
building an RVNAF force structure capable of coping with a 
"residual internal insurgency threat," but not of defeating 
a renewed invasion from North Vietnam. 


They felt confident that the 801,215 force level could 
be reached even before the end of FY 1970, the date origi- 
nally proposed by COMUSMACV. Recognizing that the armor, 
artillery, transport, construction, engineer, and other 
special equipment could not arrive in RVN in time to arm 
new recruits, the Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested that the 
new personnel could be armed with available M2 carbines and 
assigned to existing units as light infantrymen until the 
equipment could be deployed. The carbines might be provided 
‘as an interim weapon until Ml6s became available. They also 
ne commenced that all RVNAF, including RF/PF, be i 
with Ml6s.1 


This JCS memorandum apparently "crossed" one from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense that showed that Mr. Nitze was 
thinking along the same lines. As he wrote: 


We have embarked upon a course of gradually 
shifting the burden of the war to GVN forces. We 
now must support as quickly as_possible and to the 
maximum extent feasible efforts of the GVN to en- 
large, improve, and modernize their armed forces. 


(S-GP 4) FOSM-233- -68 to SecDef, "Accelerated 
expansion of the RVNAF (U)," 15 Apr 68, JMF 911/535 (13 
Mar i 
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Mr. Nitze recognized that in the course of negotiations 
the United States and the Government of NVN might agree to a 
mutual restriction of military operations. Given this possi- 
bility, he requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to develop a 
comprehensive and feasible plan to reorient the GVN forces 
to make them self-sufficient in the areas of logistics, air- 
lift, and air/artillery support .©9 


On 17 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed Admiral 
Sharp to develop a plan according to Mr. Nitze's specifica- 
tions. He was also told that he might "coordinate" his 
efforts with the RVN JGS on the basis of "strengthening" 
the RVNAF rather than making it "self-sufficient" so as 
not to cause undue alarm.21 


While Admiral Sharp prepared the plan, both he and 
COMUSMACV expressed their opinions regarding the prospects 
of a larger role for the RVNAF. They agreed that the RVNAF 
was not capable of self-sufficiency at the present time and 
that US units would be needed to provide substantial combat 
and logistical support, for a time at least .¢2 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognized that the moderni- 
zation of the RVNAF would not in itself guarantee that the 
RVNAF could operate effectively in a combat role. They 
saw value in testing the ARVN's capabilities in an expanded 
combat role, but recognized that such tests would not be 
valid if elite units of the ARVN were used. They felt that 
the tests should be carried out by COMUSMACV and the JGS 
without undue political pressure to get the RVNAF to assume 
greater responsibility too quickly. They also believed 
that the task of turning over a larger part of the war in 
RVN to the RVNAF should proceed at a rate to be determined 
by COMUSMACV, with no "attempt to rush the process or to 
attempt at this point to draw up firm schedules." In sun, 


20. (S-GP 4) Memo,. DepSecDef to CJCS, "RVNAF Improve- _ 
ment and Modernization (U)," 16 Apr 68, JMF 911/535 (16 i 
Apr 68) sec 1. | 

21. (S-NOFORN) Msg, JCS 6703 to CINCPAC, 17 Apr 68, 
JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). 

22. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV 5388 to CINCPAC, 23 Apr 68; 
(TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS 030314Z May 68; OCJCS File O91 
Vietnam May 68. 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw grave risks in a policy that 
would turn over the main combat role to the RVNAF too 
rapidly.23 


On 23 May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted the 
plan requested by Mr. Nitze on 16 April. It was designed 
to shift the burden of the war gradually to the GVN, com- 
pleting the process by the end of FY 1973. It assumed 
that the RVNAF, when enlarged and improved, could success- 
fully cope with the Viet Cong in the absence of large-scale 
infiltration, but that some US support would continue, 
especially for the GVN Navy and Air Force, | 


Under the JCS plan, the RVNAF would be expanded in 
three increments, or phases. The first phase would go 
into effect immediately and would run through FY 1968. 
During this period, the RVNAF would increase to the newly 
authorized FY 1968 strength of 717,214 and would be pro- 
vided with modern equipment. The second increment would 
be implemented during FY 69, when the RVNAF would be further 
enlarged to 801,215 men, with additional modernization. 
The final phase would run from the close of FY 1969 through 
FY 1973. No detailed plans for this period were scheduled, 
Since, as the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out, it was 
impossible at that time to determine the rate at which the 
RVNAF could absorb modern equipment. However, they did 
provide contingency measures for the third phase that allowed 
the RVNAF to take over equipment in the hands of selected 
US units if US and NVN forces withdrew from South Vietnam. 


As to the ultimate effects of the plan, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff warned that: 


the RVNAF, even though expanded and modernized may 
continue to suffer from important deficiencies, such 
as training, leadership, and morale, which may limit 
RVNAF capability to achieve the objectives established 
for it. 3 


23. (TS) Note to Control Div, "Discussion Topic for 
SecDef-JCS meeting, Monday, 29 Apr 68," 26 Apr 68; (TS) 
J-3 TP 42-68, 29 Apr 68, JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68): 
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They added that the plan would require the diversion of 
equipment from US active and inactive units, joen conse- 
quent adverse effects on US force readiness.?2 


On 24 May, Mr. Nitze approved the recommendations 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted on 15 April 
to increase RVNAF strength to 801,215 and to issue M2 
carbines and M16 rifles to the RVNAF (including RF/PF). 
The additional personnel were to be allocated to the RVNAF 
service and paramilitary forces as follows: 


FY 68 Force Levels Proposed FY 69 FY 69 


Service | As of 4 Apr 68 Add-on Total 
l. Regular Forces 
Army | 321,056 34,079 3555135 
Navy 17,178 728 17,906 
Air Force 17,198 4,374 21,572 
Marine Corps 8,271 629 8,900 
Total Regular 363,703 39,010 103,513 
2. Paramilitary Forces 
Regional Forces 185,871 32,816 218,687 
Popular Forces 167,640 E 5 179,01 
Total Paramilitary 353,511 3191 . 397,702 
Grand Total TIT 2l- 84,001 801,215 


But Mr. Nitze withheld approvai of funds to support the 
personnel expansion until he could study the long-range 
plan submitted the previous day.2 z 


The Modernization and Expansion. of the RVNAF in Troc Thases 


After reviewing the JCS long-range plan, Mr. Nitze 
issued his decision on 25 June 1968. He approved the pro- 
posal to expand and modernize the RVNAF during FY 1968 
(except for certain portions dealing with the VNN). He. 


24, (S-NOFORN-GP 3) JCSM-324-68 to SecDef, 23 May 68, 


JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec IA) | 
25. (S) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "Accelerated Expansion 


of RVNAF (U)" (derived from JCS 2472/264-1), JMF 911/535 
(13 Mar 68). 
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also approved the proposed FY 1969 force structure for ARVN 
combat units, for ARVN and VNMC artillery battalions, and 
for the RF/PF, as well as the planned activation of two VNAF 


helicopter squadrons. While he did not approve the rest of 
the plan, he instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to review 


the RVNAF program in two phases. The Phase I plan would 
concentrate on maximizing the ground combat power of the 


ARVN, rather than on building a balanced RVNAF. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were to indicate the actions that the United 
States should take to reach this goal, assuming that the 
United States would continue participating in the war at pres- 
ently approved levels. The Phase II plan should delineate a 
program to build a RVNAF force structure capable of coping 
with an internal insurgency if both NVA and US forces with- 
drew. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were to assume that the 

GVN would receive any necessary equipment as early as possi- 
ble and that it would eventually acquire most of the facili- 
ties currently being used by US forces. Mr. Nitze asked that 
a pe a nory report on Phase I be submitted to him by 15° 
August 1968,26 


While these plans were being prepared, Mr. Nitze and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff took steps to carry out the RVNAF 
expansion and modernization already approved for FY 1968. 
Owing to Mr. Nitze's decision temporarily to withhold funds, 
General Westmoreland approved a somewhat lower strength 
objective than had been authorized in Washington--751,513 
instead of 801,215. But the process of mobilization set in 
motion by the GVN soon outstripped this goal. By the end 
of June 1968. the RVNAF had reached a strength of 765,050.27 


The GVN's mobilization efforts were thus outpacing US 
support. The Joint Chiefs of Staff therefore recommended 
that, as an interim measure, the Secretary of Defense 
authorize the Military Departments to program certain 
equipment for ARVN combat and combat ‘support units due to 


26. (S-GP 4) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "RVNAF Improve- 


ment and Modernization (U)," 25 Jun 68 (derived from. JCS 
2472/272-2), JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec 2. 
27. (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 3920 to CINCPAC, 2 Jul 68; 
ee 4) Msg, JCS 4080 to CINCPAC, 5 Jul 68, JMF 911/535 
16 Apr 68) sec 2. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 19762 to CINCPAC, 
9 Jul 68, JCS IN 29587, JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec 3. 
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be activated in FY 1969. Additionally, they requested the 
immediate activation of a number of combat service support 


elements. 


On 30 July, Mr. Nitze approved these requests. He also 
instructed the Service Secretaries to make every effort to 
provide support to match the GVN's mobilization efforts and 
to expedite delivery of the equipment.29 


In August, for reasons of speed and efficiency, the 
secretary of Defense appointed Mr. Richard Steadman, of 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for International 
Security Affairs, to oversee those actions needed to improve 
the capabilities and performance of GVN forces. General 
Wheeler appointed Rear Admiral W. D. Houser, USN, to perform 
the same task within the OJCS. Mr. Steadman was given the 
additional responsibility of managing all OSD matters dealing 
with US support of the RVNAF,.30 


Development of Phase I Plans 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a preliminary report 
on Phase I RVNAF improvement and modernization on 29 August 
and a second and final report on 2 October. . Under the plan, 
the RVNAF strength of 801,215, already approved as a final 
goal, would be reached in FY 1969. Subsequently, these forces 
would be modernized by the end of FY 1973, at an approximate 
cost of $8,028,912,000, 66 percent of which would be for ammu- 
nition. The program was designed to "maximize, for the indefi- 
nite future, ground combat capabilities within the RVNAF." It 
was assumed that a balanced RVNAF force structure would not be 
needed because US forces would continue operating at present 
levels. and would provide such logistic support as port terminal 
service, airlift,” engineer construction, property disposal, and 
out~-of-country maintenance. 


28. (S-GP a) Msg, COMUSMACV 19762 to CINCPAC, 9 Jul 68, 
JCS IN 29587, JMF 911/535 {16 Apr 68) sec 3. (S-GP 4) JCSM 
455-68 to SecDef, 19 Jul 68 (derived from JCS 2472/272-4), 
JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) see 2. 

29. (S-GP 4) Memo, DepSecDef to SecA et al., "RVNAF 
Improvement and Modernization (U)," 30 Jul 68, JMF 911/535 
(16 Apr 68) sec 3. 

30. (S-GP 3) Msg, JCS 6931 to CINCPAC, 12 Aug 68. 
Adm Houser was replaced in Nov.68 by BG A.J. Bowley. See 
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Since the plan emphasized ground combat strength, only 
limited expansion was envisioned for ARVN logistic units and 
for the VNN and VNAF. Combat elements of the ARVN, includ- 
ing the RF/PF, would be allocated more than 64,000 of the 
planned increase of 84,001 men, with the rest distributed 
to the VNN and VNAF. It was anticipated that later, during 
Phase II, the ARVN would be reduced to allow expansion of 
the other services. 


The JCS schedule called for the Phase I ARVN forces 
to be trained and ready for activation by the end of the 
third quarter of FY 1970 and the VNN and the VNAF by the 
end of the second quarter of FY 1971. The limited expansion 
envisioned for the VNN would take place during 1969. The 
entire RVNAF force structure could be modernized by the end 
of FY 1973, but achievement of Phase I objectives would 
depend on the ability of the Services to provide equipment 
on schedule and on the capacity of the RVNAF to absorb and 
utilize US materie1.31 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of. 
Defense that COMUSMACV believed the RVNAF capable of assum- 
ing an increased share of combat operations during FY 
1969-70 if the Phase I Plan was implemented. But they | 
reiterated their earlier warning that even after expansion 
and modernization the RVNAF might not be able to meet their 
objectives, because of deficiencies in training, morale, and 
leadership. They warned also that if US forces were with- 
drawn without adequate guarantees (such as those envisioned 
in the Manila Communique of 1966), the RVNAF would continue 
to require support by residual US forces. They stressed 
that the Phase I plan could not be implemented :at the 
expense of other SEA or non-SEA programs without a further 
deterioration of an already unsatisfactory US world-wide 

military posture. F 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended approval of the 
Phase I plan along with the necessary additional funding 
and procurement authority. They also asked that COMUSMACV 
be given authority to make minor adjustments or revisions 


31. (S-GP 4) JCSM-524-68 to SecDef, 29 Aug 68 (derived 
from JCS 2472/272-77); JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec 3. (S- 
GP 3) JCSM-577-68 to SecDef, 2 Oct 68 (derived from JCS 
2472/272-9), same file, sec 4A, 
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in RVNAF force structure as circumstances might require, 
within Service ceilings and in in-country materiel assets 
approved for Phase I. 


On 23 October, Mr. Nitze approved the Phase I plan 
with minor alterations in the ammunition levels requested 
and in the types of small arms to be distributed to RVNAF 
logistic support units. However, he indicated that the 
Secretary of Defense would have to request additional funds 
to acquire Phase I equipment requirements beyond those 
already programmed for FY 1969, and prepare a study of Phase 
I costs for FY 1970 to be included in the FY 1970 budget 
request. Therefore, Mr. Nitze instructed the Service Secre- 
taries to review the net equipment requirements for the 
FY 1969-70 Phase I program, and to submit their findings to 
him by 9 November as an addendum budget. Mr. Nitze then 
authorized General Abrams to make adjustment in the RVNAF 
force structure within Service ceilings and in in-country, 
materiel assets approved for Phase 1,32 


The Phase I plan underwent three modifications in 1968. 
The first dealt with force levels and was necessitated by 
the progress of the GVN mobilization program, which sur- 
passed US expectations. On 20 June, President Thieu signed 
a second General Mobilization Law, which extended the age 
limit for induction into the RVNAF to 43 from 35 years of 
age. Men between the ages of 44-50 were made liable for 
part-time service in civilian defense units. 


By 1 September, RVNAF force levels had risen beyond 
811,000. It was expected that they would reach 850,000 
by 30 October. On 25 October, the Joint Chiefs of Staff — 
informed the Secretary of Defense that COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, 
and Ambassador Bunker had recommended that the authorized 
strength of the RVNAF be raised tò 850,000. They stated 
that under plans proposed by the GVN, approximately 39,000 
of the new personnel would be used to expand the Regional 
Force structure. This increase would permit the RF to 


32. (S-GP 4) Memo, DepSecDef to SecA et al., “Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces: Improvement and Modernization (U)," 
23 Oct 68, Att to JCS 2472/272-15, 25 Oct 68, JMF 911/535 
i Apr 68) sec 8. (S-GP 3) JCSM-577-68 to SecDef, 2 Oct 
8 (derived from JCS ares Ee same file, sec 4A. 
33. NY Times, 20 June 68, 4. 
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extend their coverage of territory and to assume responsi- i 
bility for RD programs currently undertaken by ARVN forces, l 
which would thus be released for regular ground operations. 

The rest of the proposed increase (9,785 men) would be assigned | 
to long lead-time training programs, such as those for 
mechanics, communications-electronics technicians, and 

airplane pilots, as a first step in preparing the RVNAF for 

eventual transition to Phase ITI. 7 | 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff expressed an uncertainty that z 
the RVNAF would be able to sustain a force level of 850,000 in | 
the long run. However, they felt that even a short-term in- | 
crease in forces would have its advantages. Not only would 
it permit expansion of the RF, but it would reduce the supply | 
of manpower available to the enemy. 3 | } 

Mr. Nitze approved the increase in RVNAF force levels to 
850,000 on 1 November.39 | 

The second and third modifications were minor and dealt 


with changes in RVNAF equipment requirements. Mr. Nitze 
approved them on 14 November and 6 December respectively.3 


The JCS plan for the second phase of RVNAF modernization, 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense on 15 November 1968, was 
intended to provide a force capable of coping with a "residual" 
insurgency threat after US, FW, and NVA forces had been with- 
drawn. Such a threat was defined as one involving up to 130° 
VC maneuver battalions (possibly including some NVA fillers), 
capable of regimental-size combat operations on a scale approx- S 
imating that of 1964-1965. To meet this contingency, the plan =. 


Planning for Phase II | | 


34. (S-GP 3) Briefing Sheet for CJCS, "RVNAF Improve- = 

ment and Modernization (Force Structure Increase) (U)," 23 f 
Oct 68, on JCS 2472-14; (S-GP 4) JCSM-633-68 to SecDef, 

25 Oct 68 (derived from JCS 2472/272-15), JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 


68) sec 8. | | | | 
35.: (S-GP 4) Memo, DepSecDef to SecA et al., "Increase 7 | 

in RVNAF Force Structure (U);,;" 1 Nov 68, Att to JCS 2472/272-16, 

same file, same sec... | 
36. (C-GP 4) Msg, JCS 5528 to CINCPAC and CSA, 14 Nov 68. 

(C-GP 4) Msg, JCS 7087 to CNO and CINCPAC, 6 Dec 68, ` 
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envisioned a balanced, self-sufficient RVNAF, to be achieved by 
adding air, naval, and logistic units to the strong ground 
forces that would be established in Phase I. The ultimate 

force structure, while not "optimum," was "considered reasonably 
attainable by the Government of Vietnam." 


The plan would go into execution at the start of FY 1970 
and would be completed by the close of FY 1974. Priority would 
be given the ARVN, which would be completed by the end of FY 
1971. The VNN would be scheduled for completion (with minor 
exceptions) by the end of FY 1973 and the VNAF during the 
following year. The estimated cost of the plan was $3.1 billion, 
of which about 82 percent would be for ammunition. The transi- 
tion from Phase I would be assisted by the long-term training 
programs undertaken under the recently approved modification of 
Phase I. 


A "key factor" in executing the plan, according to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was the availability of equipment. 
Materiel requirements could be met either through additional 
procurement action or by turnover of equipment from US units 
being deactivated or redeployed. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
preferred the former alternative, since proposals for transfer 
of equipment to the RVNAF were still under study in MACV. [In 
any event, additional funds would be needed. Any attempt to 
absorb the costs of the plan by reducing other programs, warned 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "would seriously erode the already 
inadequate capability of US military forces to respond to 
possible contingencies." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff took the opportunity to warn 
against premature withdrawal of US and FWMA forces, pointing 
out that their Phase II plan would not enable the RVNAF to 
cope with large NVA forces. They noted also that, even after 
the conditions of the Manila Communique were met, it would be 
necessary for US military personnel to remain in SVN, first 
to provide various types of support, then to dispose of US 
property, and finally to serve an advisory function. 


They foresaw that the negotiators at Paris might agree - 
to a settlement that would prohibit or restrict further - 
military assistance to RVN. In view of this possibility, 


Gee 


J >. 


they urged that COMUSMACV be authorized to continue progress 
toward Phase II goals.37 


The United States ceased all bombing of NVN on 31 
October, as described in a later chapter. This action 
caused General Abrams some concern because he saw that it 
strengthened the possibility of substantive negotiations 
leading to the mutual withdrawal of US/NVN forces in the 
near future. On 9 November, he recommended that the United 
States begin implementation of the Phase II RVNAF improve- 
ment and modernization. program as rapidly as possible. He 
proposed an accelerated version of the Phase II plan that 
would permit completion by FY 1972. It called for two 
actions as follows. First, some equipment in the hands of 
US forces would have to be turned over to the RVNAF. 
second, the RVNAF Phase II force structure would be expanded 
to 877,090. The additional 27,090 personnel would be 
assigned to long lead-time and on-the-job training programs 
to prepare the RVNAF for transition to Phase II without hav- 
ing to draw the needed personnel from the ARVN or the RF 
as previously planned. This action would permit retention 
of the strong ground force structure currently being built 
under Phase I. Once the new personnel were trained and the 
RVNAF was able to absorb the additional equipment, new units 
would be formed and provided with equipment taken from - 
selected US units. Most of these eee se ona. RVNAF personnel 
would be assigned to the VNN and the VNAF.3 


The Secretary of Defense considered the Phase II plan 
and General Abrams' accelerated version of that plan until 
mid-December. During that period, officials within the 
Department of Defense reviewed the costs involved in. 
building a RVNAF force structure of the size envisioned in 
Phase II. 


Army officials pointed out that the Phase II equipment 
requirements would have an adverse effect on the readiness 


= 37. (S-GP 4) JCSM-678-68 to SecDef, 13 Nov 68, same 
file, _sec 8. {(S-GP 3) Tab B to J-5 BP 65-68, 20 Nov 68, 
JMF /not bound/,. 

| 38. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 34325 to CINCPAC, 9 Nov > 
68, JCS IN 93364. (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 18 Nov 68, 
JCS IN 20488. (S-GP 4) MACV Report, "RVNAF Improvement and 
Modernization ~-Phase II," 25 Dec 68, JCS 2472/406, JMF 
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of US forces, especially if the plan was accelerated as 
suggested by General Abrams. They cited the fact that 
while supplemental funds had been requested to continue 
the Phase I program during FY 1969 and additional funds 
were being sought in the FY 1970 budget, there was no 
guarantee that Congress would react favorably. Thus funds 
might be unavailable to replace equipment turned over to 
the RVNAF. Therefore, they recommended that the RVNAF 
Phase II force structure be established on a temporary 
basis only. A "baseline" structure should be established 
for the RVNAF, smaller than that envisioned in the Phase 
II plan. Equipment needed to sustain the full Phase II 
force structure should then be "loaned" to the RVNAF, to 


be returned to the United States when the RVNAF receded to 
its "baseline" level .39 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed the Phase II plan 
and the question of force levels with the Secretary of 
Defense and his Deputy on several occasions. The OSD offi- 
clals were of the opinion that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had overestimated the enemy threat in preparing their Phase 
II plans. They declared that the United States would never 
agree to a settlement that would allow an enemy force of 
the estimated size to remain in South Vietnam. Both ex- 
pressed doubts that Congress would appropriate the addi- 
tional funds for a RVNAF force structure of the size called 
for in either of the plans, Phase I or Phase II. Moreover, 
they did not believe the GVN had the manpower and economic 
facilities to sustain a force of that size in the long run. 
Adopting the suggestion offered by Army planners, they pro- 
posed a much smaller "baseline" RVNAF structure--perhaps 
250,000 men for the regular ARVN forces, with additional 
VNN, VNAF, and RF/PF as needed. Such a force should not be 
created in the image of US forces and therefore would hardi 
need the sophisticated equipment ånd mobility of US forces. 


For their part, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
believe it was possible to determine the proper size of 


the RVNAF force structure until US civilian and military 
officials agreed on the conditions that should be assumed 


68 39. (S-NOFORN-GP 4) Msg, D/JS 14353 to MACV, 21 Dec 
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to exist on T-Day, such as the size and location of enemy 

forces and the prospect of continuing infiltration. 

These questions would, of course, be shaped by the terms of 

any peace agreement. On 12 December, the Joint Chiefs of 

staff forwarded to the Secretary of Defense a list of 
"essential conditions for a cessation of hostilities" in 

RVN. They recommended that US government officials review 
and agree on the conditions and that they then be forwarded 

to the US representative in Paris. The US negotiators 

should be instructed to make all efforts to convince their 

North Vietnamese counterparts to agree to all the conditions. 

Their level of success would determine the security situation 
in RVN once hostilities in RVN had ceased, : 


If the North Vietnamese agreed to all the conditions 
an "optimum" security situation would result. If only 
partial agreement were achieved, then an "intermediate" 
situation would remain. But, if most of the conditions were 
rejected, the "worst" security situation could be expected. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of 
Defense that the Phase II force structure plan had been 
designed to cope with the "worst" security situation. 
COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, they stated, had been instructed 
to. develop plans to deal with the "optimum" and "“inter- 
mediate" situations. But they advised the Secretary of 
Defense that it seemed wise to continue with present plans 
to establish a force structure capable of coping with the 

"worst" situation. As a minimum, they recommended approval 
of the FY 1970-71 Phase II goals and General Abrams' accel- 
erated plan. 


On 18 December, Mr. Nitze approved the Phase II force 
structure (except for portions dealing with the VNN and with 
ammunition requirements). He also approved acceleration of 

= the Phase II plan as proposed by General Abrams. Since he 
had not approved the proposed VNN force structure, the newly 


41. (S) Note to Control Div, "T=-Day Planning and 


Improvement and Modernization of the RVNAF," 2 Dec 68, 
JMF 907/305 (9 Dec 68). 
42`.: (S-NOFORN-GP - 1) JCSM-732-68 to SecDef, 12 Dec 
(S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 7580 to CINCPAC, 12 Dec 68; JMF 
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authorized RVNAF force level was 866,434, rather than the 
recommended 877,090. He then requested a detailed activation 
schedule, equipment list, and turnover schedule, together with | 
a plan to withdraw US units freed by transfer of their equip- 
ment, for the accelerated Phase II plan. 


The Deputy Secretary of Defense directed MACV and the 
Service Secretaries to do everything possible to accelerate 
the training of the RVNAF with a view toward self-sufficiency. 

"The time available to implement Phase II may be short," he 
warned, “and the residual post-hostilities MAAG may be small." 


At the same time, Mr. Nitze wished preparations made to 
cover a postwar situation in RVN short of the "worst" con- 
tingency envisioned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He ao 
fore requested that the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare a Phas 
III plan, designed only ' ‘to meet an internal insurgency panes 
from indigenous VC forces. This plan would be the same as 
that requested by the JCS for an "optimum" security situation. 43 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded a plan for accelerated 
Phase II to the Secretary of Defense on 4 January 1969. It 
listed the schedules for the activation of additional RVNAF 
units and set forth plans for the redeployment of US units and 
set forth plans for the redeployment of US units and for the 
turnover of their equipment to the RVNAF. All ARVN forces 
would be activated by the second quarter of FY 1970, while the 
air and naval forces would be fully activated by the close of 
FY 1972. The costs involved were slightly larger than those 
in the original Phase II plan, to provide for a minor poston 
of ARVN logistic units and some additional naval craft. 


RVNAF Effectiveness in 1968 


By the end of CY 1968, MACV reported that the RVNAF - 
had risen to an estimated total strength of 826,500, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


43. (SGP 4) Memo, DepSecDef_to SecA et al., Att to 
JCS 2472/272-27, 19 Dec 68, JMF /not bound/. 
. (S-GP 3) JCSM-6- -69 to SecDef, 4 Jan.69, (derived 
from JCS PANEER JMF Znot bound”, 
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Regular Forces 
ARVN 387,250 


VNN 18,500 
VNMC _ 9,000 
VNAF 18.750 
Total Reg. forces ` 433,500 


Territorial Forces 


RE 219,000 
PF 174,000 
Total Terr. forces O00 
Total RVNAF 826,500 


This total was approximately 220,000 greater than a year 
earlier. Of this increase, 160,000 had been volunteers 
and the rest draftees. 


The GVN had also expanded its paramilitary forces to 
127,000 (45,000 in the CIDG and 82,000 in the National 
Police). In addition, a People's Self-Defense Forces (PSDF) 
had been organized, with a strength of over 1,000,000 men 
and’ women. More than half of gener nee received some train- 
ing, and over 100,000 were armed.15 


This expansion in size was accompanied by an improve- 
ment in quality. In the judgment of both CINCPAC and Ambas- 
sador Bunker, the RVNAF had improved in aggressiveness, 
self-confidence, and quality of leadership in 1968 , 46 Their 
assessment was borne out by an increase in the number of 
battalion-size operations conducted by the RVNAF in the 


45. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) OCJCS Study Group, 1968 Year-End 
Review of Vietnam (U), pp. 5-14, 15 Jan 69. (S) Interv, 
Robert J. Watson and Arthur A. Chapa with CDR Paul F. Abel, 
USN, Revolutionary Development South Vietnam Branch, Office 
of SACSA, 3 Feb 69. (S) Msg, Saigon 894 to State, 16 Jan 
69, JCS IN 38225. | 
` 46. (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 012225Z Jan 69, JCS 
IN 10811. (S) Msg, Saigon 894 to State, 16 Jan 69, JCS 
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last quarter of the year, in the face of a decline in the 
general level of hostilities. 


The RVNAF increased their ratio of weapons captured 
to weapons lost during 1968, as well as their "kill ratio." 
Whereas the RVNAF had maintained a kill ratio of 2.9 to l 
during the period April through November in 1967, they ex- 
panded that ratio to 4.0 to 1 during the same months of 
1968.47 


Despite the improvements, however, many of the problems 
that had hampered the effectiveness of the RVNAF in 1967 
remained unsolved at the close of 1968. Most serious was 
the high desertion rate, which had actually increased dur- 
ing the year, beginning after the Tet offensive. By the 
end of November 1968, the "gross" rate (which made no allow- 
ance for returnees) had reached 15.5%, only 2.3% lower than 
the 1965 figure when enemy pressure had been at a high 
point. Even more alarming was the fact that most deserters 
were from ground combat units, which had a desertion rate 
of 40% for the entire year. The increase was in large part 
a result of the rapid post-Tet mobilization; 80% of deserters 
were men who had had less than six months of service. 


Reasons assigned for desertion included fear and con- 
fusion on the part of servicemen, concern for the welfare 
of dependents, excessive periods of exposure to combat, 
inadequate pay, expectation of an imminent peace settlement, 
and laxity of enforcement of punitive measures. Remedial 
actions had been undertaken by the JGS as of the end of the 
year. These included tighter application of the law, larger 
rewards to those who "informed" on deserters, establishment 
of maximum "desertion quotas" for each command (with a 
promise of removal of commanders whose rates exceeded their 
specified figures), intensive troop indoctrination programs, 
and improved facilities for soldiers. 


US officials anticipated that these actions, together 
with the completion of the general mobilization effort, 
would produce a substantial drop in the desertion rate by 


7 (Sf DIA IBs 219-68 and 6-69, 7 Nov 68, and 9 Jan 


69, supplements, "Statistical Summary on South Vietnam." 
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the end of March 1969. But. Ambassador Bunker believed. 
that United States officials should not be disappointed ~ 
if the desertion rate did not subside with time. He ex- 
plained that intelligence sources had indicated that the 
VC/NVA forces were having similar problems and that both 
Sides might continue to suffer from desertion because of 
underiying social factors, such as localism and ethnic and 
religious antagonisms. 


The problems of inadequate leadership also troubled 
the RVNAF throughout 1968. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
repeatedly warned the Secretary of Defense that leadership 
Shortcomings might prevent the RVNAF from accomplishing 
any mission expected of them regardless of how much equip- 
ment they were given. With the approval of an 850,000-man 
orce structure, the problem of acquiring additional and 
competent leaders became magnified. 


COMUSMACV convinced the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
additional officers and NCOs should be provided for the 
RVNAF.49 The JGS developed a three-year program to in- 
crease the number of officers and NCOs to satisfy the 
requirements of an 850,000-man force. Ninety percent of 
that leadership was to be made available by the close of 
CY 1968. Plans were also made to improve the RVNAF pro- 
motion regulations. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the secretary of 
Defense with monthly RVNAF officer/NCO strengths, promotion 
projects, and evaluation of the promotion program; but OSD 
officials became skeptical that the JGS was not doing all 
that should be done to improve the inadequate leadership 
situation. They considered that the JGS programs would 
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' 48. Tab D to J-5 BP 65-68, 20 Dec 68, JMF./not 
bound/. C) Msg, Saigon to State, 14 Sep 68, JCS IN 66904, 
5 Msg, COMUSMACV 41264 to JCS, 11 Dec 68, JCS IN 62883; 

C) Msg, COMUSMACV 17134 to_CJCS, 15 Dee 68, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Dec 68. 

49. (C) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "RVNAF Improvement 
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nam Nov 68, 
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not provide the needed leadership for the increased RVNAF 
force structure and that they would not attack the corrup- 
tion, prejudice, and ineptitude of the RVNAF leadership. 51 


But General Wheeler informed the Secretary of Defense 
that he agreed with General Abrams! view that the JGS pro- 
motion program would supply the RVNAF with the needed 
leadership at the proper rate. Higher rates, he. warned, 
could have adverse effects on the quality of the RVNAF 
leadership and could not be supported by the RVNAF because 
of an inadequate grade base. 


In December, General Wheeler reported that projected 
estimates indicated that RVNAF officer/NCO quotas for CY 
1968 would actually be exceeded.23 


General Abrams assured the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
efforts were being made to promote outstanding officers and 
NCOs through battlefield promotions and that everything 
possible was being done to improve the quality of the 
leadership. The RVNAF was reviewing selection criterlia, 
improving the quality of training schools and senior service 
schools, and revising policies governing the assignment of 
war college graduates. Educational requirements for officers 
were being maintained despite the rapid mobilization effort .54 


On balance, as 1968 drew to a close, there was reason 
to believe that the attempt to upgrade the RVNAF had been 
successful. The process had kept pace with the nation- 
building -effort that is described in the next chapter. 
Both the military and the civilian institutions of RVN 
had been subjected to a severe test early in the year, and 
both had survived to emerge stronger than before. After 
the Tet offensive, Ambassador Bunker had reported that the 
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51. Ibid. (C) J-5 BP 65-68 Tab C: "RVNAF Officer/ 
NCO Structure," 20 Dec 68. 

52. (C-GP 4) CM-3770-68 to SecDef, 19 Nov 68; (C-GP 4) 
a” to SecDef, 3 Dee 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Dec $ 


53. (C-GP 4) CM-3840-68 to SecDef, 30 Dec 68, Att to 
JCS 2472/358-4, 2 Jan 69, JMF 911/535 (30 Jul 68). 

54. (C-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 17134 to CJCS, 15 Dec 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Dec 68 
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people of South Vietnam were for the first time experiencing 
a sense of pride in the performance of their army, just 

as they were rallying to Support the government in its 

hour of crisis. If the RVNAP continued to improve their 
combat record, there was room to hope that they might con- 
Stitute a major symbol of national unity around which the 
democratic elements in SVN might rally. If so, the armed 
forces of RVN might contribute to the successful resolution 
of the political conflict even as they prepared themselves 
for their primary task of assuming responsibility for the 
nation's security after the United States withdrew its 
forces, 
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Chapter 52 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR AFTER TET 


Changes in Command: Washington, Saigon, Honolulu 


The early months of 1968 saw extensive changes in the 
ranks of those who had directed the US war effort in SVN for 
the past several years. -Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment was the reSignation of Robert S. McNamara, who had held 
the position of Secretary of Defense longer tnan any other 
incumbent. His successor, Clark M. Clifford, was sworn in 
on 1 March 1968.1 7 


The impending retirement of several high ranking military 
officers led to further personnel changes. The Chief of Staff, 
US Army, General Harold K. Johnson, was scheduled to lay down 
his duties at the end of the fiscal year. On 23 March Presi- 
dent Johnson announced his intention to appoint General 
Westmoreland to this position. He added that he had asked 
General Wheeler, who would complete his statutory four-year 
term as JCS Chairman in July 1968, to remain in office for 
another year. Since approval of the Senate would be’ required, 
the President had already obtained the concurrence of members 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 


Another prospective retiree in 1968 was Admiral Ulysses S. 
Grant Sharp, Commander in Chief, Pacific. On 10 April Admiral 
John S. McCain, Jr., then holding the post of CINCNAVEUR, was 
nominated as his successor, At the same time, the President 
selected General Westmoreland's deputy, General Creighton M. 
Abrams, to become COMUSMACV. 3 2 


These appointments became effective during the next 
several months. General Westmoreland relinquished command 
in Saigon on 11 June and was sworn in as Chief of Staff, US 
Army, on 3 July. The Senate, meanwhile, had confirmed General 
Wheeler in office for another year. Admiral McCain assumed 


. NY Times, 2 Mar 68, 3. 

. Ibid., 23 Mar 68, 1. 

. Ibid., 11 Apr 68, 1. 

. Ibid., 11 Jun 68, 1; 4 Jul 68, 3; 4 Jun 68, 31. 
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the position of CINCPAC on 31 July.?2 


Friendly Forces Resume the Offensive 


None of the changes in command had any .immediate effect 
upon the tactical situation in South Vietnam. There the Tet 
offensive had left both sides temporarily incapable of major 
action. The enemy had suffered shattering losses in manpower 
that would take time to replace, while US and ARVN force dis- 
positions had in some degree been disrupted by the need to cope 
with the wave of attacks on the cities. 


The allied military machine was quick to recover. AS soon 
aS the enemy offensive had subsided, General Westmoreland 
seized the opportunity to resume once more the painstaking task 
of hunting down and destroying the principal enemy forces. He 
laid plans to clear the five provinces around Saigon and to 
undertake a major offensive in IV CTZ, while at the same time 
launching a thrust in I CTZ to relieve the Marines besieged at 
Khe Sanh. Explaining. these plans to his subordinates on 2 
March, General Westmoreland stressed the importance of an 
aggressive attitude. "We must stop thinking about the next VC 
attack,” he emphasized, "and start chance all of us, of con- 
tinuing to carry the attack to the enemy." 


The operation in IV CTZ (TRUONG CONG DINH) was launched 
on 6 March by elements of the US 9th and the ARVN 7th Divisions. 
This was a long-term action, which was still continuing two 
months later. At that time, it was combined with Operation 
PEOPLE'S ROAD, which had begun about the same time with the 
objective of clearing and repairing the A highway 
(Route 4) between Saigon and the Mekong River. f 


5., (T>) HQ USMC, Commandant's Vietnam Chronology, entry 
31 Jul 68. 


6. (TS-NOFORN) Msg, COMUSMACV 02984 to CJCS, 030238Z Mar ' 
68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. 

7. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 60-68, 12 Mar 68; 66-68, 19 
Mar 68. (S-GP 4) HQ USARPAC, "Highlights of USARPAC Activi- 
ties," May 68. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report on the War 
in Vietnam, Jun 68, p. 245, | 
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Operation QUYET THANG, in the vicinity of Saigon, began 
on 10 March. It was a larger operation, embracing elements 
of four US and three ARVN divisions, plus ARVN Marine, Ranger, 
and National Police units. When it terminated on 7 April, 
allied forces had inflicted casualties of 1,420 enemy killed 
and 442 detained, at a cost of 105 US troops killed and 920 
wounded. 


A new and expanded operation, TOAN THANG ("Final 
Victory"), with additional US and ARVN units, was then 
launched to complete the destruction of enemy forces within 
the Capital Military District. The New York Times character- 
ized this action as the “Largest allied offensive of the wa 
in Vietnam, involving the use of more than 100,000 troops." 


l Press stories stressing the size of the new operation, 
together with the flamboyant nickname selected for it, offered 
ground for suspicions that the allies were escalating the war 
just when the United States was proclaiming a search for 

peace. When this fact was pointed out to General Westmoreland, 
he explained that the nickname had been selected by the Vietna- 
mese but that he had concurred, not wishing to do anything that 
would dampen their enthusiasm. MACV had done its best to keep 
its announcements in "low key," he continued, but questioning 
by reporters had elicited information about the size of the 
forces involved, and press sensationalism had done the rest.9 


Farther north, Operation PEGASUS, described in an earlier 
chapter, removed the last threat to the Marine defenders of 
Khe Sanh in mid-April. It was followed by DELAWARE/LAMSON 216, 
a reconnaissance in force into an important enemy base in the 
nearby A Shau Valley. Strikes by B-52s and tactical aircraft 
preceded a ground and helicopter-borne incursion by US and 
SVN troops that began on 19 April and proceeded against 
relatively light opposition. When the operation ended on 17 
May, 869 enemy had been killed against 168 US and SVN; 2,565 


~O. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 60-68, 12 Mar 68; 84-68, 9 
Apr 68. NY Times, 11 Apr 68, 1. 

9. (TS) Msg, JCS 03965 to COMUSMACV, 1122122 Apr 68; 
(TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 4899 to CJCS, 121212Z Apr 68: OocJcs 
File O91 Vietnam Apr 68: 
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individual and 93 crew-served weapons had been O as 
well as large amounts of ammunition and supplies.10 


The pattern of activity that had marked the war in the 
months before the Tet offensive had now come to prevail once 
more. US and SVN forces were seeking out the enemy, who was 
attempting to avoid contact while bringing in supplies and 
reinforcements. General Westmoreland was able to report 
that "Allied operations during April were highlighted by an 
unparalleled display of aggressiveness and cooperation by US, 
ARVN, FW forces and governmental agencies."11l 


Not content, however, General Westmoreland pressed his 
subordinates to even greater efforts. "Commencing immedi- 
ately," he told them in a directive on 6 May, "our objective 
will be to make a major breakthrough toward military victory 
in South Vietnam. . . . The fighting will be characterized 
by an aggressive, unremitting, twenty-four hour application 
of pressure on all enemy elements throughout RVN." The enemy 
waS to be hounded relentlessly, day and night, in all weather; 
loss of contact would be considered a tactical error. The 
RVNAF would be assigned a "full role." Support of pacification 
operations, which "are inseparable from the main offensive," 
would be given as much attention as any other responsibilities 
of commanders .1l2 


While ground operations were pushed forward with increas- 
ing vigor, air and naval warfare continued unabated. Following 
the President's announcement of 31 March concerning bombing 
restrictions over NVN, the ROLLING THUNDER campaign was 
redirected to concentrate on targets south of the 19th Parallel, 
such as roads, waterways, truck parks,. and storage facilities. 
The number of attack sorties against North Vietnam increased 


~IO. (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 94-68, 20 Apr 68; 118-68, 
18 May 68. (TS-GP 3) CM-3265-68 to SecDef, 29 Apr 68, OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam Apr 68. (S-GP 4) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 5223 
to CJCS et al., 191155Z Apr. 68; MAC 5270, 2011352 Apr 68; 
MAC 6516, 181119Z May 68; OCJCS File DMZ/North I CTZ Reports. 

11. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 159-4 (one digit illegible) 
to CINCPAC, 0714422 May 68, JCS IN 94380. 

12. The text of this directive, originally transmitted 
from COMUSMACV to his subordinate commanders as COMUSMACV 
12854, 061047Z May 68, is quoted in full in (S-GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 15262 to Paris, 271808Z May 68, JCS IN 39239, in 
response to a news story alleging the existence of a message 
from COMUSMACV that supposedly asserted a need to win the 
war within three months. 
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from 5,142 in March to 7,262 in April, and 10,000 each in May 
and June. The monthly average for the second quarter of 

CY 1968 was 9,149, as compared with 4,932 per month for the 
preceding quarter. The stepped-up air effort kept pace with 
an increase in enemy truck traffic. The monthly average of 
trucks destroyed rose from 896 during the first quarter 

to 1,101 in the second .13 


In the hope of choking off the flow of men and supplies 
through southern Laos, the US 7th Air Force initiated its 
southwest monsoon interdiction campaign against targets in 
that country on 1 April, exploiting the capabilities of the 
new MUSCLE SHOALS sensor system (later renamed IGLOO WHITE). 
Beginning on 19 April, 50 percent of the ARC LIGHT force (30 
B-52 sorties per day) was allocated for this purpose (Oper- 
ation TURNPIKE). The monthly average of sorties against Laos, 
however, dropped from 7,292 for the first quarter of 1968 to 
4,596 for the second, presumably reflecting the deterioration 
of the weather as the monsoon began.l 


In the naval campaign against North Vietnam's coast 
(SEA DRAGON), the weight of effort had been shifted southward 
early in 1968 to provide gunfire support for the forces oper- 
ating in northern I CTZ. After 31 March this campaign, like 
ROLLING THUNDER, was restricted wholly to the area south of 
19 degrees, but there was no diminution in its intensity.15 


sane ee CIA/DIA, "An Appraisal of the Bombing of 
North Vietnam, 1 Apr-30 Jun 68, (S-3198/AP-YA). (FOUO) CINCPAC- 
COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, pp. 66-68. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) OJS  — 
Study Group, "1908 Year-sxnd Review of Vietnam (U)," 15 Jan 69, 
vol. II, pp. 4-2 - 4-3, (hereafter cited as "1968 Year-End 
Review"). (S) OASD(SA), "Interdiction Campaign Since March 
31," 22 Aug 68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Aug 68. (S-NOFORN-GP 3) 
Combat Analysis Group, J-3, "Statistical Digest of Military 
Developments in Southeast Asia," CAG Statistical Series, vol. 
I, No. 7, 3 Feb 69. 

14. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 4-4, 
(S) Msg, COMUSMACV 10917 to CINCPAC, 180508Z Apr 68, JCS IN 
50236. ch Msg, COMUSMACV 12886 to CJCS, 062357Z May 68, 

l. (S) OASD(SA), "Interdiction Campaign Since 

March 31," 22 Aug 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Au eB. 

15. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, p. 78. 
(TS-NOFORN-GP 3) Year-End Review,” Il, pp. 3-16 - 3-17. 
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The Second Enemy Attack, May 1968 


Following his repulse in the Tet offensive, the enemy turned 
his attention to repairing his losses. His resupply effort 
was reflected in the increase in truck traffic already noted. 
At the same time, the communists refilled their ranks by 
in-country recruiting and especially by a faster flow of 
infiltration from the north. US estimates were that infil- 
tration had risen from approximately 7,500 in December 1967 
(just about the monthly average for that year) to 24,000 in 
January 1968. In February the number dropped to 12,000, but 
immediately thereafter it soared to record numbers: 25,000 
in April, 30,000 in March and May.16 


By the middle of April it had become clear that the 
enemy possessed both the capability and the intention to 
attack. Prisoner interrogations, reports of agents, the 
pattern of enemy troop concentrations, and information sup- 
plied by a high-ranking rallier pointed to an offensive that 
would be nationwide in scope while focusing principally upon 
Saigon. Various dates given for the launching of the attack 
fitted with other evidence indicating that the operation was 
first planned for the middle of the month but was postponed 
for various reasons. Intelligence warnings were clearer and 
less equivocal than those available before the Tet offensive. 
It appeared that the enemy, observing the lack of coordination 
at that time--when units in II CTZ had "jumped the gun" and 
Swung into action a day ahead of others--had modified his 
security restrictions and had disseminated advance information 
more widely to the attacking forces.17 


It came aS no Surprise, therefore, when widespread mortar 
and rocket attacks on cities and towns burst forth on the 
night of 4-5 May, heralding the beginning of the enemy's 
second general offensive of 1968. But it soon became evident 
that no replay of Tet was in the offing. The scope and inten- 
sity of the attack fell far short of the earlier one. Aside 
from Saigon, follow-up ground attacks occurred at only a few 


16. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 1-18 © 
(numbers read from bar chart, Fig. 1-10). . 
17. (S-NOFORN) DIA IBs 76-68, 17 Apr 68; 77-68, 18 Apr 68; 
82-68, 25 Apr 68; 84-68, 29 Apr 68. (S) Msgs, Saigon 25643 to 
State, 250900Z Apr 68, JCS IN 86582; and 26229, 021134Z May 
68, JCS IN 80438. (S) CM-3228-68 to SecDef, 23 Apr 68, OCJCS 
O91 Vietnam Apr 68. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, 
p. 249. Some of the evidence warning of this attack has been 
described in Ch. 50. . 
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places, mostly in I CTZ, and were readily repulsed. Another 
contrast with the Tet attack was seen in the fact that NVA 
rather than VC units apparently bore the brunt of the offen- 
sive. 


As US intelligence had predicted, Saigon was the hub of 
the attack. Many of the enemy units moving toward the 
capital were intercepted and engaged by allied forces taking 
part in Operation TOAN THANG. As a result, only small units-- 
none of battalion size--penetrated the city.l 


During the next few days, friendly forces fought to eject 
the enemy from Saigon while the attack ebbed elsewhere. Some 
US reaction forces had to be moved into the capital. The 
enemy fought stubbornly, exploiting to the utmost the dis- 
ruptive capacity of even a small force in an urban environment. 
Regular forces were aided by VC terrorists who attacked police 
stations, power plants, and other key installations. On 11 
May COMUSMACV was able to report that there had been no signi- 
ficant contacts within the city during the preceding day or 
night. Contacts continued outside the city, however, as US 
and ARVN units sought to block enemy withdrawal routes. On 13 
May the US and ARVN commands formally announced that the 
attack had been crushed. On the following day COMUSMACV termi- 
nated the special series of message reports initiated when the 
attack on Saigon began. 


I8. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 107-68, 6 May 68; 108-68, 

7 May 68. £s) Msg, Saigon 26826 to State, 091022Z May 68, 

JCS IN 95726. (S-GP 4) HQ USARPAC, "Highlights of USARPAC 

Activities," May 68. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 5995 to CJCS, 

et al., 071359Z May 68; (C) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 6299 to CJCS, 

et al., 141252Z May 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam May 68. (FOUO) 

CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, pp. 248-249. (S) Harold N. 

Sowers, VC/NVA Operations and Activities in South Vietnam for 

the Firs Months o 906 (WS aii Study 144, Nov 00), pp. 
) (hereafter cited as Sowers, 


VC/NVA Operations and Activities) .' 
-GP USARPAC, “Highlights of USARPAC Activi- 


ties," May 68. (S) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 6040 to CJCS et al., 
051121Z May 68; MAC 60817 091210Z May 68; MAC 6139, 101158z 
May 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam May 68. (C) Msgs, COMUSMACV 
MAC 6183 to CJCS et al., 111115Z May 68; MAC 6260, 131242Z May 
63; MAC 6299, 141252Z May 68; same file. (S) Sowers, VC/NVA 
Operations and Activities, pp. 50-52. The May offensive was 
regarded as lasting from 4-9 May in (S-NOFORN) DIA IB 200-68, 
11 Oct 68, Supplement. — 
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The course of events in SVN had been followed. closely in 
Washington. "What can we do to get additional help to 
Westmoreland if he becomes involved in another major enemy 
offensive?" asked Secretary C’ifford of the Joint Chiefs of 
Starf on 13 May before it was clear that the offensive was 
over. "Very little," was the substance of the JCS reply, 
Geiivered on 21 May. Four Army brigades could be made avail- 
able during July and August, they indicated, but their deploy- 
ment would leave STRAF wholly devoic of combat -ready forces. 

To send Marine reinforcements would require further mobili- 
zation plus involuntary extension of terms of service. Fortu- 
nately the ebbing of the attack spared the Administration the 
necessity of facing the consequences of another call for 
reinforcements from COMUSMACV.¢ 


The relatively small scale of the so-called "“mini- 
Tet" offensive, together with its timing {a few weeks after 
the agreement to open talks in Paris), suggested that 
its purpose was political and psychologicai rather than 
primarily military or, in other words, that it was intended 
to strengthen the enemy's position at Paris. This was the 
opinion of Ambassador Bunker. Seizure and occupation of all 
or part of South Vietnam's capital would undoubtedly have 
constituted a powerful bargaining counter. But the enemy had 
failed to achieve this goal, and had suffered losses that were 
cuite high in relation to the size of forces engaged, though 
well below those of Tet. As of gee a 8-9 May, Mr. Bunker 
estimated that the enemy had lost 5,70l xiiled in action 
since the offensive began, as opposed to 6O4 US ana aliied 
troops killed. A later estimate listed approximately 12,500 
enemy killed during the first two weeks in May. 


For his fresh expenditure of bisod, the enemy had two 
gains to show. On 10 May enemy troops in superior numbers 
nad assaulted a Special Forces Camp at xnam Duc, in western 
Quang Tin Province (I CTZ). The camp was abandoried by its 
garrison two days later. This tactical success had potential 


20. {5} Memo, SecDef to GEN Wheeler, 13 May 68; (TS) 
JCSM-315- 8 to SecDef, 21 May 68 (derived from JCS 2472/291 si; 
18 May CA ameded by Dec On 20 May 68), JMF 911/372 
13 and 
l (S) Ms Saigon 26826 to State, 091022Z May 68, 
JCS Pe "bere: (3-NOFORN) DIA IB 200-68, 11 oct 68, 
Supplement. 
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strategic importance; the site could provide a location for a 


Supply complex to replace the one recently destroyed at A Shau - 


and a springboard for launching attacks eastward toward the 
coast. COMUSMACV cc.:ceidered that the post could be retaken 
but tnat the forces required for that purpose could be better 
employed elsewhere .22 


Far more significant--militarily, politically and 
economically--was the amount of destruction wrought in Saigon, 
partly by enemy troops and terrorists, partly by allied 
counteraction. The scale of damage, according to Ambassador 


-_Bunker, approached that of Tet. Preliminary estimates were 


that 20,000 houses had been destroyed in Saigon and Gia Dinh 
(as compared with 27,000 in the earlier attack), although the 
figure was later reduced slightly to 17,800. Estimates of 
refugees ranged from 90,000 to 125,000; the number finally 
accepted was 107,000. 


Mr Bunker drew attention to the effects of this destruc- 
tion upon civilian morale. Contrasting enemy attacks on the 
capital of South Vietnam with the restraint shown by the 
United States since 31 March, he urged that there be no: fur- 
ther concessions so long as North Vietnam felt free to attack 
centers of population. He pointed out that only a small 
fraction of enemy forces had been committed to the attack and 
that intelligence was already warning of another phase of the 
offensive expected to start soon. "If repeated enemy attacks 
on Saigon continue to produce this kind of devastation of. the 
city and environs," he warned, "I wonder how long this can be 


-‘bome without threatening to undermine all that has been 


achieved here."23 


~  O&. (S-GP 4) HQ USARPAC, "Highlights of USARPAC Activi- 
ties," May 68. (S) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 6210 to CINCPAC 
120858Z May 68; MAC 6222, 121419Z May 68; MAC 6264, 131446z 
May 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam May. 68. , 7 

23. (S) Msgs, Saigon 2/121 to State, 1311282 May 68, 
JCS IN 11157; 27497, 1612202 May 68, JCS IN 18320; 28566, 
2911402 May 68, JCS IN 43930. (C) Msg, Saigon 27539 to 
State, 171048Z May 68, JCS IN 15635. 
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The Harassment of Saigon, May-June 1968 


The warning of a second phase of the May orfensive was 
soon borne out. A new series of attacks on the capital began, 
small in scale but potentially deadly in their cumulative 
elfects. Two types of operations were involved. Starting 
on 18 May Saigon was subjected to intermittent aignttime fire 
from mortars and 122mm rockets, launched by enemy forces out- 
side the city. At the same time, bands of infiltrators, 
numbering from 5 to 30, slipped into tne city to carry out 
assassinations and to destroy or sabotage bridges, power and 
police stations, and other important structures. 


The obvious intent of these activities was to increase 
the burden on South Vietnam's economy, to intimidate the 
populace, and to demonstrate that che GVN was powerless to 
protect its citizens even in its own capital. Ambassador 
Bunker viewed this new campaign witn the utmost seriousness. 
The initial reaction in Saigon, he reported, had been resent- 
ment toward the VC, but he feared tnat this feeling might be 
redirected toward the United States and the GVN i: the attacks 
continued.2 


Both MACV and the JGS moved swiftly to take all possible 
Gefensive measures against this latest enemy threat. The 
broad "rocket belt" surrounding Saigon--an area of roughly 
300 square miles within which the enemy, with ais primitive 
ana readily transportable launching equipment, could deliver 
fire upon the capital--was placed under, 24-hour aerial 
surveillance. Construction of speciai radar-equipped obser- 
varion towers to detect enemy firing positions and to direct 
counterfire was begun; meanwhile, taii buildings were employed 
for the same purpose. Counterfire procedures were reviewed, 
ana every effort was made to ‘reduce the time involved. 


To cope with terrorist infiltration, plans were made to 
intercept and engage enemy squads outside the city. Addi- 
tional ARVN and US units were assigned to the defense uf 


——— Jy, (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 119-06, 2O May 6%. (FOUQ) 
CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, pp. 250-251. (TS) Msg, 
COMUSMACV MAC nOs to CINCPAC, 0911122 Jun 68, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Jun 68. “ai Msgs, Saigon 23566 to State, 
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291140Z May 68, JCS IN 930; 29565, 10i1157Z Jun 68, 
JCS IN 64371; 29880, 1312002 Jun 68, JCS IN 72383. 


Saigon. Expansion of the newly activated civil self-defense 
corps was accelerated. A Military Governor of Saigon/Gia 
Dinh was appointed, with full responsibility for the defense 
of the capital. He was collocated with a Forward Command 
Post of II FFORCEV, the commander of which (Major General 
john Hay, USA, Deputy CG, II FFORCEV) served as his senior 
advisor. 25 


Simultaneously, the Administration in Washington launched 
a diplomatic counterattack through the medium of the Paris 
negotiations. At the official session of the meeting of US 
and NVN delegations on 12 June 1968, Ambassador Harriman 
spoke out strongly on the subject. He contrasted the damage 
deliberately inflicted upon Saigon with the exemption of 
Hanoi, Haiphong, and other North Vietnamese cities from US 
bombing. . Instead of moving toward mutual deescalation, NVN, 
he declared, "has responded to our restraint by intensifying 
its own military, subversive, and terrorist efforts in the 
South." This fact "could have the most serious consequences 
for these talks." A week later, Mr. Harriman cited condem- 
nations of the attacks on Saigon that had been made by the 
Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom and by newspapers in 
Oslo, Mexico City, and Madras. "T could keep you here all 
day reading comments from all over the world similar to those 
that I have just read," he added. 26 


Shortly thereafter the rocket attacks ceased, the last 
attack taking place on 21 June. Attempts at infiltration 
had already been discontinued several weeks earlier.°/ The 
reasons for these developments were a matter of conjecture. 
Some ascribed them to the hostile reaction in the world press, 


——— 35. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 16638 to JCS and CINCPAC, 
100730 Jun 68, JCS IN 63300. (S) CIA Memo, "Combatting the 
VC Attack Against Saigon," 17 Jun 68, Encl to Memo, Helms to 
Wheeler, 18 Jun 68; (S-aGP 4) CM-3401-68 to SecDef, 15 Jun 68; 
OCICS File 091 Vietnam Jun 68. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV 
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Paris negotiations is described more fully in the succeeding 
chapter. | 
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others to the effectiveness of the new military measures in 
Saigon. Ambassador Bunker suggested a third possibility, 

that the enemy was conserving his resources in preparation 

ror another major attack. In any event, he considered the 
recent defensive arrangements most impressive: the improved 
radar and aircraft surveillance, tne reduction in reaction 
tim: for counterbattery fire (one minute was now the optimum), 
and she close collaboration between US and ARVN forces engaged 
in defense of t.:2 capital. Early in August he was able to 
report that US and ARVN forces around Saigon were running no 
less than 500 ambushes every night. These operations, 
cogether with B-52 strikes, would be effective, he believed, 
in forestalling the ma jar offensive against Saigon that seemed 
clearly in the offing. 


Related to the enemy's destruction of lives and property 
in Saigon was another problem: the damage wrought by US and 
ARVN forces in combatting the invaders. On 12 May a member 
of the staff of the US Embassy in Saigon, Mr. Charles Sweet, 
nad reported that many people in Saigon were angry at what 
they considered indiscriminate use of allied firepower, par- 
ticularly aircraft. An officer on MACV's staff concluded, 
after an investigation, that Mr. Sweet had greatly exagger- 
ate : the amount of destruction and had underes* mated the 
strength of enemy forces. He recommended, howe -er, that MACV 
rules of engagement governing the use of tactical air, heli- 
copter gunships, artillery, and naval gunfire be clarified.?9 


The problem was strikingly cramatized by an incident 
tnat took place in Saigon on 2 June. A group of high-ranking 
SVN officials were watching an attack on a position heid by 
enemy infiltrators. Suddenly a rocket from a US helicopter 
went astray and landed in their midst. Seven men were 


JCS IN 45436. S) Msgs, Saigon 31058 to State, 2612002 Jun 
68, JCS IN 95876; 31193, 2714007 Jun 68, JCS IN 99683; 34694, 
O71100Z Aug 68, JCS IN 84286. (C} Msg, Paris 20251 to State, 
311605Z Aug 68, JCS IN 42282, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Negoti- 
ations Aug-Sep 68. 

29. (C) Extract from Memo for Record, Actg CS, MACV, 
"Evaluation of Saigon Situation," 14 May 68; (C) "Report of 
Investigation Concerning Destruction Resulting from tne VC 
Offensive of 5-13 May 1968," n.d., sgd by COL Robert v. 
Marshall, USA, with lst Ind by COMUSMACV, MAC J-2, 2 Jun 68, 
Att to JCS 2472/714, 12 Jun 68; JMF 911/052 (14 May 6%) 
sec l. 
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killed, including Saigon's chief of police and the director 
of the port of Saigon (a brother-in-law of Vice President 
xy). The mayor of Saigon and four others were wounded , 30 


In Washington, this tragic accident deepened the alarm 
that had been aroused by the receipt of Mr. Sweet's report. 
On 4 June General Wheeler told COMUSMACV that Secretary 
Clifford had asked him to find a better way of combattin 
infiltrators. "I ask that this action be done urgently, 
said the Chairman, "because of the very real concern here in 
Administration circles and the bad play we are receiving in 
tne news media."31 


officers from MACV and the JGS studied the problem and 
suggested a number of changes in tactics, equipment, and 
training. They believed that direct-fire weapons and tank/ 
infantry teams should be used in urban areas as much as 
possible, in preference to air-delivered ordnance. The RVNAF 
should be furnished with their own 90mm and 106mm recoilless 
rifles in order to provide their own fire support. Helicopters 
should be used intensively to maneuver troops and weapons into 
position to isolate and cordon enemy forces. The decision to 
use napalm, indirect artillery fire, nelicopter gunships, and 
tactical air for close support in urban areas should be 
retained at corps-field force level. On 14 June General 
Abrams informed the Chairman that he had approved these recom- 
mendations. General Wheeler passed them to the Secretary of 
Defense with the observation that he believed that they would 
have the desired effect.32 


interlude, June-August 1968 


The ending of the May offensive was followed by another 
period of relative enemy inactivity throughout most of SVN. 


30. (U) Memo for Record, DepDir for Opns, NMCC, "Ground 
Operations SVN 2 Jun 1968," 2 Jun 63; (U) Memo, DepDir for 
Opns, NMCC, to CJCS, “Accidental Delivery of Ordnance," 4 Jun 
68; (FOUO) Msg, COMUSMACV 16447 to JCS and CINCPAC, 080817Z 
Jun 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jun 68. 

31. (C) Msg, JCS 6117 to COMUSMACV, 042315Z Jun 68, same 
fire: 

32. (S-aGP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 7871 to CJCS, 141007Z Jun 
68; (the recommendations were stated in more detail, with 
supporting justification, in (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 8035, to 
CICS, 180022Z Jun 68; (S-GP 4) CM-3424-68 to SecDef, 24 Jun 68; 
. same file. 


Aside from the continuing attacks on Saigon already described, 
tne most notable enemy action after the middle of May was an 
abortive effort in Kontum Province (II CTZ), apparently aimed 
at the city of the same name Anticipating an attack in this 
region, COMUSMACV had reinforced Kontum Province with the 3rd 
Brigade, lOlst Airborne Division (drawn from III CTZ), and 
nad concentrated B-52 strikes on tne gathering enemy forces. 
On 25 May, in an apparent beginning of the attack, hostile i 
units struck at several fire support bases surrounding Kontum 
city. Some bunkers were overrun and occupied, but were 
promptly recaptured. Although skirmishes continued in the 
general area, the threatened offensive never maveriaiized, 
apparently because it had been preempted by US air strikes 
and ground operations. 33 


By the first week in June the number of attacks initiated 
by the enemy, which had soared to 2/7 for the week of 5-11 
May, had dropped to 50. The figure declined further in July, 
reaching a low of 27 for the week of 28 July-3 August. In 
Contrast, the enemy had launched an average of 64 attacks 
per week during the five weeks preceding the May offensive. 
Five of those attacks had involved forces of battalion size 
or larger. During May there were 17 Stel et lle attacks; 
six took place in June and only two in July .3 


Encouraging evidence of military progress appeared after 
the May offensive in the form of group Surrenders of enemy 
personnel. The first such incident curing the entire war 
occurred on l May in Thua Thien Province, when 95 enemy 
troops surrendered to elements of the US 101st Airborne 
Division. A number of similar incidents took place during 
June. Noteworthy was the surrender of 31 men, led by their 
commander, in Gia Dinh Province--the first organized unit to 
give up. The largest group consisti:c of 141 men, who gave 
tnemselves up to VNMC units near Saigon on i9 June.35 


33. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 3-5. 
ie Sowers, VC/NVA Operations and Activities, p. 100. 

S -NOFORN ) NACE -OPSUM 125-00, 27 May 060. (S-GP 4) Msgs, 
COMUSMACV 15438 to CJCS, 290841Z May 68, JCS IN 42514; 15856, 
020950zZ Jun 68, JCS IN 49697. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 
16652 tc CJcS, 100940Z Jun 68, JCS iN 64017. (S-GP 4) HQ 
USARPAC, "Highlights of USARPAC Activities," May 68. 

34, ar eo DIA IB 200-65, 2: Oct bö, e it 


35. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV šeport, Jun 6 p. 254. 
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Unfortunately, these proved to be isolated events that did 
not presage a general collapse of enemy forces. 


The enemy's possession of inviolable sanctuaries outside 
tne combat zone left him in possession of the strategic 
initiative. It remained necessary for friendly forces to 
adjust their troop dispositions in reaction to his movements. 
One such adjustment became a matter of importance at high 
levels in Washington. In June intelligence Suggested that 
the enemy was again strengthening his forces in the northern 
part of I CTZ, presumably in preparation for yet another 
offensive. To disrupt this attack and keep the enemy off 
balance, COMUSMACV planned to adopt a fully mobile posture 
in that area. Among other measures, he proposed to evacu- 
ate the base at Khe Sanh and to use its garrison (then con- 
sisting of one battalion) for offensive action. This with- 
Grawal would be made on or about 1 July; the base would of 
course remain within the operating area of US forces. 


Execution of this plan would have been a matter of 
routine except for the attention that the defense of Khe. Sanh 
had drawn a few months earlier. It was easy to foresee that 
those who had opposed retention of the Khe Sanh during its 
siege would seize upon its abandonment as evidence that the 
lives lost in its defense had been wasted. Recognizing this 
prospect, General Abrams submitted the plan to General Wheeler. 
His opinion, in which Ambassador Bunker and Admiral Sharp 
concurred, was that the military advantages of abandoning 
Khe Sanh now outweighed any political or psychologieal costs.36 


After obtaining approval of the plan by his JCS 
colleagues and by the Secretary of Defense, General Wheeler 
'submitted it to the President. When he did so, he "ran 
into headwinds," as he told General Abrams, “associated 
primarily with the public affairs aspects." The President 
later approved it, but stipulated that the public announcement 


——367-TES) Mace, COMUSMACV MAC 8046 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
180433Z Jun 68; MAC 8206, 2110172 Jun 68; (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV 
MAC 8250 to CJCS, 2204202 Jun 68; (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to 
CJCS, 181231Z Jun 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jun 68. (S) 
Msg, Saigon 30199 to State, 17121CZ Jun 68, JCS IN 77962. 
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of the Khe Sanh withdrawal oe carefully planned in order 
to minimize adverse publicity and triumphant enemy propa- 
ganda. 3T | 


There followed several days of intensive discussion 
between Washington, Saigon, and Honolulu of the wording of 
a suitable press release. The version finally approved de- 
clared that the enemy now had at least eight divisions in I 
CTZ--two more than in January--and was therefore capable of 
mounting "several sizeable attacks concurrently." It followed 
that "mobile forces, tied to no specific terrain, must be 
used to.the utmost to attack, intercept, reinforce, or taxe 
whatever action is most appropriate to meet the enemy threats. "38 
This announcement was released by MACV headquarters on 27 June 
(Saigon time). The withdrawal began several days later and 
was completed on 7 July. 39 , 


The new strategy adopted in nortnern I CTZ was connected 
with a change in the concept of defense against infiltration 
through the DMZ. The DUEL BLADE anti-infiltration barrier 
had envisioned a line of strong points aiong the border of 
the DMZ near the coast, linked by sensors and observation 
towers, with additional sensors clustered in the defiles of 
the mountainous terrain farther west. Construction of the 
strong points, however, had been seriously hindered by enemy 
artillery and mortar fire from the DMZ. When the siege oï 
Khe Sanh began in January 1968, work on the barrier was 
suspended. After the Tet offensive, a new plan which stressed 
the use of mobile forces for defense, was drawn up and approved 
by COMUSMACV in June. Work on the strong-point obstacle system 


37. (TS) Msgs, JCS 6703 to COMUSMACV, 181355Z Jun 66; 
JCS 6781, 191959% Jun 68; (TS) Msg, JCS 6044 to COMUSMACV, 
202134Z Jun 68; OCICS File 091 Vietnam Jun od. 

346. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 8250 to CJCS, 2204202 Jun 
63; (T3) Msg, JCS 6929 to COMUSMACV, 2218042 Jun 63; (TS-GP 4) 
Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 2307152 Jun ôï; (TS) Msg, 
JCS 7043 to COMUSMACV, 252257Z Jun 63; (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV 
MAC 8515 to CJCS, 2612022 Jun 64; (TS) JCS 7065 to COMISMACV, 
261643Z Jun 68; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jun 63. 

39, NY Times, 27 Jun 68, i. (S) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 3756 
to CICS et al., 010920Z Jul 6%; MAC 9072, 0709542 Jul 68; OCICS 
File 24-Hour Summaries 1 through 50. 
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was again deferred, with the understanding that it might be 
resumed on five days' uorere when permitted by the enemy 
situation in the DMZ area.40 


The attack on Khe Sanh had aiso disrupted plans for a 
sensor-based antipersonnel barrier (DUMP TRUCK) on the 
infiltration trails in eastern Laos and the western DMZ. 
Enemy forces overran the area while the system was undergoing 
operational tests. Available sensor resources were diverted 
to the defense of Khe Sanh, where they provided valuable 
tactical intelligence during the siege. They were again 
employed in the subsequent incursion into the A Shau Valley, 
first to locate targets for artillery etka then to pinpoint 
air strikes after US forces had withdrawn. 


These successful applications of sensors in situations 
for which they had not originally been designed led to their 
further employment. At the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, COMUSMACV drafted a proposal to use sensors in 
connection with combat sweeps, ambushes, surveillance of 
enemy routes and base areas, convoy protection, and other 
purposes. Eight operational tests would be conducted in May, 
June, and July; if they proved successful, operations would 
then be expanded as rapidly as resources permitted. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
approved this plan (DUCK BLIND) subject to further evaluation 
after the tests.42 


. LO. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," IT, 
pp. 3-25 - 3-26. 

41. Ibid., pp. 3-27 - 3-28. (TS-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 
O02461 to CINCPAC, 230100Z Jan 68, JCS IN 52226. (S-GP 4) 
ice A 15840 to CINCPAC, 020625Z Jun 68, JCS IN 

96015. 


42. (S-GP 3) Memo, DepSecDef to Dir Def Communications 
Planning Group, “Increased Use of DYE MARKER/MUSCLE SHOALS 
Resources for Operations Against the NVA/VC," 5 Apr 68, 

Att to JCS 2471/66-1, 8 Apr 68; (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 6087 to 
CINCPAC, 102352Z Apr 68; (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 12363 to 
CINCPAC, 0110522 May 68, readdressed CINCPAC info JCS, 
Q060216Z May 68, JCS IN 91210; (S-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
030215Z May 68; (S-GP 3) JCSM-320-68 to SecDef, 21 May 68 
(derived from JCS 2471/66-3, 17 May 68); (S-GP 3) Memo, Dep 
SecDef to CJCS, "DUCK BLIND Plan for Expanding the Use of 
intrusion Detection Capability Against the Enemy in South 
Vietnam," 6 Jun 68, Att to JCS 2471/66-5, 7 Jun 68; JMF 
911/321 (5 Apr 68). 
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The air campaign continued in both NVN and Laos. During 


July, 14,647 attack sorties were 
19th Parallel, as compared wita a 
the „.rz:ceding quarter. For tne p 


flown over NVN below the 
monthly average of 9,149 in 
eriod July through September 


1968, the number totaled 38,334, as compared with 27,447 
flown during the three previous months. In the Laotian pan- 


handle, where unfavorable monsoon 


weather continued to prevail, 


approximately 3,000 sorties pez month were flown during the 


third quarter, in contrast with a 
second. Operation TURNPIKE, the 


n average of 4,596 for the 
regular employment of B-5es 


in the interdiction campaign in Laos, was discontinued on 15 
June, but ARC LIGHT strikes continued to be available ona 


case by case basis. 


Unfortunately, none of these 


efforts sufficed to stem 


the flow of reinforcements from NVN. The enemy continued to 


seng men southward at a rate of 3 
through the months of June, July, 


G,O000 or more each month 
and August.44 By so doing, 


ne made up most of the losses he nad suffered in his two 
sanguinary repulses in February and May. In June, according 
to MACV estimates, enemy strength in South Vietnam totaled 


approximately 215,000--not much l 
222,000 in October 1965. But che 
change in the composition of tenis 


ess than the peak figure of 


re had been a significant 


force since that cate. NVA 


troops in October 1965 had accounted for only 26 percent of 


tne enemy strength; by June 1968 
the total. A decline in the cuai 
also noticeable; many of the new 


iney made up 70 percent of 
ity c the enemy units was 
recruits from NVN had been 


sent forward hastily with inadequate training. D 
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Hvaiuation of the ARC LIGHT Campaign 


The powerful B-52, designed originally for Strategic air 
wartare, had come into itS own as a tactical weapon by the 
middle of 1968. Its capabilities for close support of ground 
troops were effectively exploited during the siege of Khe Sanh, 
when it was used, along with tactical air and artillery, to 
oreak up enemy troop concentrations massing for assault. 
Prisoners captured around Khe Sanh testified to its devage- 
tating physical and psychologicai effectiveness. Subsequently, 
COMUSMACV credited intensive B-52 strikes with a major role in 
blunting the assault on Saigon in early May sca ae as the 
offensive in Kontum Province later that month.4 


B-52 resources continued to be allocated by CINCSAC under 
authorization from the Joint Chiefs of. Staff, Subject to 
limitations established by the Secretary of Defense. Late in 
1967 Mr. McNamara had approved an increase in the number of 
B-52 sorties in Vietnam from 800 to 1,200 per month, effective 
l February 1968. But when the siege of Khe Sanh commenced, 
COMUSMACV discovered that even this number was insufficient. 
On 10 February he requested an increase of an additional 40 
sorties per day, to be achieved by employing the contingency 
B-52 force recently deployed to Guam and to Kadena, Okinawa. 
After obtaining informal approval from the Secretary's office, 
tne Joint Chiefs of Staff on 13 February authorized CINCSAC 
vemporarily to exceed the 1,200 limit in order to support 
emergency requirements for Khe Sanh and the DMZ. They did 
not specify an alternative figure. By the end of the month, 

. B-52 sorties were being flown to Vietnam at a rate of 
approximately 60 per day, or 1,800 per month--just about the 
maximum that could be sustained with available resources. 


On 22 March COMUSMACV asked that the 1,800 rate be 
continued indefinitely. J-3 studied the problem and concluded 
that the request was justified, and that aircraft and bomb 
resources were sufficient to Support this rate through 
December. Deputy Secretary Nitze, however, approved the 


— 46. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1966 Year-End Review," II, pp. 
3-13 - 3-14. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, 
p. 241. (C-GP 3) Mag, COMUSMACV 1076 to DI 16810 Apr 
68, JCS IN 47706. 
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1,800 per-month figure only vhnrougn June, stipulating that it 
should drop to 1,400 thereafter. He announced hase Gecision 
as part of the Program 6 reinforcement package. 


The reduced monthly rate of 1,400 sorties would cost 
approximately $1 billion, as Mr. Nitze pointed out to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 April. A further reduction to 
800, he continued, would cut this cost almost in half. He 
therefore asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to study carefully 
the effectiveness of the ARC LIGHT program and to forward 
their findings to him, with their assessment of the relative 
effectiveness of monthly rates of d00, 1,200, and 1,400 
sorties .49 = 


In an interim reply on 23 April, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff argued strongly against any reduction in the 1,800 
rate. The full capability of the B-52 would be needed, they 
declared, to support offensive operations then underway and 
to sustain the expanded interdiction campaign tnat had become 
essential now that most of NVN was safe from bombing. Secre- 
tary Clifford accordingly reaffirmed for the time being the 
existing 1,800 monthly rate.90 | 


On 29 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded the re- 
sults of a more careful study of the effectiveness of ARC 
LIGHT. It was the unanimous testimony of fieid force com- 
manders in SVN, they reported, that this program "makes a 
valuable contribution to achievement of US objectives in South- 
east Asia and is a major factor in preventing the enemy from 
pressing his offensive plans." It was imposcible statistic- 
ally to evaluate its effectiveness or to compare various 
monthly rates. But even the maximum allocation of 1,800 
sorties was insufficient to strike all available targets in 
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Vietnam, despite a careful screening process at various levels 
of command to eliminate those judged unprofitable. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff therefore urged that tne 1,800 figure be con- 
tinued througn vecember. They further recommended that ten 
more B-52s be deployed to U Tapao Air Base, Thailand, making 
a total of 35 in that country. ThiS move would not only 
reduce the cost of the ARC LIGHT program, but would also 
partially insure against the possibility that political pres- 
sure might force discontinuance of the base in Okinawa, since 
it would be possible to sustain a monthly rate of 1,710 
sorties with the 35 B-52s in Thailand plus the 70 in Guam.51 


On 22 June Mr. Nitze approved for planning purposes the 
request to fly up to 1,800 sorties monthly through December. 
The decision, however, would be reviewed within the next 60 
days and at intervals thereafter. He also approved the recom- 
mendation to increse the B-52 force in Thailand, subject to 
approval of the Thai Government .2 


General Wheeler's Visit to South Vietnam, July 1968 


In July General Wheeler, accompanied by Secretary of 
Defense Clifford, undertook a quick journey to South Vietnam 
to appraise the progress of the war since his last visit five 
months earlier. He found the situation much improved. South 
Vietnam's forces had recovered from the Tet offensive and 
were steadily expanding and improving under the stimulus of 
the US assistance program. The security of urban areas had 
‘been strengthened, notably around Saigon, where the new measures 
of defense and counterattack instituted in June were proving 
effective. Allied "spoiling" actions, carried out by ground 
troops and by aircraft, were seriously disrupting enemy plans. 
The enemy's capability to mount widespread offensives had been 
impaired by his recent defeats. In the hope of obtaining an 
exploitable success, he was forced to stagger, or rotate, his 
local attacks, both in time and space, so as to maintain 
maximum pressure on allied forces. 


. -GP JCSM-333-68 to SecDef, 29 May 68 (derived 
from JCS 2472/e74-1, 24 May 68), JMF 911/323 (15 Apr 68). 
52. (S) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "B-52 Sortie Rate," 
22 Jun 68, Att to JCS 2472/2a74-2, 24 Jun 68, JMF 911/323 
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Nonetheless it seemed probadle, according to General 
Wheeler, that another large-scale enemy effort was impending. 
MACV's J-2 believed that enemy řorces in I cTZ and around 
Saigon would have completed regrouping and refitting in time 
to launch attacks within a few weeks, probably about the 
middle of August. It appeared, however, that General Abrams 
possessed enough forces to cope with any offensive.93 


After returning to Washington and reporting his con- 
clusions to the President, General Wheeler told COMUSMACV 
that the trip "was a great success insofar as Secretary 
Clifford: and I are concerned." At a White House luncheon, 
Mr. Clifford had praised General Abrams and his subordinates 
"an the highest terms." "I hope," concluded the Chairman, 
"that his report and mine have damped gome of the anxieties 
existent earlier here in washington. "9 


At the same time that he informed COMUSMACV of these 
developments, General Wheeler took the opportunity to clarify 
his thinking regarding the impending enemy attack. Reviewing 
evidence of enemy dispositions available in Washington, the 
Chairman observed that the enemy appeared to be in a position 
to attack with division-size forces along the border and 
simultaneously with smaller units around Saigon. Such a 
pattern of attack, he observed, "would pose the greatest 
problems to you and your subordinate commanders . "99 


General Abrams, in reply, Goubted that the regimental- 
size units around Saigon were strong enough to attack. He 
thought it probable that at least one division would oe 
employed against the capital, probably after diversionary 
actions had been launched elsewhere. He added that he 
intended "to accommodate the enemy in seeking battle and in 
fact to anticipate him wherever possible." He had directed 
his subordinates to make every effort to find, fix, and 
destroy enemy forces before they could attack. General 
Wheeler showed this message to the President, who requested 


53. (TS) CM-3489-68 to Pres, 19 ‘Jul 68, Encl to JCS 
272/331, 22 Jul 68, JMF 911/399 (19 Jul 68) sec 1l. (S) 
MACV Briefing for SecDef, 15 Jui 66, same file, sec lA. 
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that COMUSMACV be notified gf his hearty approval of this 
aggressive plan of action.9 


The prospect of a fresh eneny attack on the cities of 
SVN was of intense concern to Mr. Johnson. On two occasions, 
30 July and 2 August, he discussed with General Wheeler the 
possibility of resumption of air and naval operations between 
19 and 20 degrees if such an attack eventuated. In the end 
the matter was dropped, but the President expressed his alarm 
in public. In a news conference on 31 July, he cited intel- 
ligence reports of record levels of infiltration and of a. 
Sharp increase in truck traffic since the bombing restriction 
So long as such massive preparations for a new attack 
continued, he said, it would be unthinkable to contemplate 
any further restrictions on the US military effort in SvN.57 


The Enemy's Third Offensive, August 1968 


As July passed into August, eieoeuce of enemy intentions 
accumulated in volume and in detail.59 On 12 August, in a. 
memorandum for Secretary Clifford, General McConnell, as 

Acting Chairman, summarized General Abrams! most recent fore- 
cast. An offensive was expected on or about 15. August. Prob- 
able targets were the central DMZ, Da Nang and other cities 

in I CTZ, Ban Me Thuot (II CTZ), and Tay Ninh and other cities 
on the fringes of III CTZ. An assault on Saigon would probably 
occur several days after the attack had begun elsewhere.59 


In the time that remained, the Administration undertook 
to prepare a plan for announcing the news of the attack ina 
manner that would minimize its impact on public opinion. The 
general outline of such an arrangement had been discussed in 
Saigon during the visit of General Wheeler and Secretary 


56. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 10181 to CJCS, 280742z Jul 68; 
(S) Msg, JCS 8593 to COMUSMACV, 302019Z Jul 68 (retransmitted 
as 3023132 Jul; originally addressed in error to CINCPAC) 
OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jul 68. 

57. (S) Msg, JCS 8594 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 302020z 
Jul 68, OCJCS.File 091 Vietnam Jul 68. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 
8756 to CINCPAC, 0219492 Aug 68, same file, Aug 68. Dept of 
State Bulletin, LIX (19 Aug 68), pp. 193-194, 

58. (S-NOFORN) DIA IBs 151-68, 2 Aug 68; 152-68, 5 Aug 68; 
155-68, 8 Aug 68; 157-68, I2 Aug 68; 158-68, 13 Aug 68; 160-68, 
15 Aug 68; 161-68, 16 Aug 68. 

SP: (S) oe to Pres, 12 Aug 68, Encl to JCS 
2472/345, 12 Aug 68, JMF 912/292 (12 Aug 68). 
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Clifford. It was agreed that, as soon as the attack was 
manifestly underway, the United States would make clear, 
through briefings, press conferences, and other announcements, 
that the action had been fully expected, that US public 
dz2nion was one of the targets, and tnat tnere was every 
prospect of another enemy defeat. As the attack developed, 
succ2ssful US and ARVN actions would be stressed, but . 
excessive optimism would at all times <e carefully avoided ,60 


The plan was overtaken by events on the night of 17-18 
August, when the enemy launched fire and ground attacks at 
a number of objectives, principally US anā ARVN military 
installations in III CTZ, plus two cities--Loc Ninh and Tay 
Ninh--on the western edge of that zone. All were repelled 
except the assault on Tay Ninh, which was conducted by six 
battalions. Four were nal yee. QUEBACe the city, but the other 
two penetrated and dug in.0l | 


General Abrams considered that this attack signaled the 
beginning of a general offensive but recommended that no 
announcement of that conclusion be made until events of the 
next few days had removed all doubt. He thought that these 
initial operations were diversionary and that the real 
objectives had yet to be revealed. "We are in good shape 
everywhere in the country except in Tay Ninh city," he | 
reported on 18 August. "We have got to get the enemy out of 
this town and promptly."©@ General Wheeler advised the 
Sec. «tary of Defense (through the NMCC) that the 
‘situation "is developing as anticipated by US intelligence," 
and that "General Abrams can repel any attack made by the 
enemy ." 


—— 60. (S=GP 2) Msg, State 220696-to Saigon, 1419492 Aug 
68, JCS IN 98570. {S) Msg, Saigon 35464 to State, 151135Z 
Aug 68, JCS IN 99286. (S) Msg, Saigon and COMUSMACV MAC 
11243, to ASD (PA) and AsstSecState (PA), 2002072 Aug 68, 
(with messages on same subject 17 and 18 Aug 68), OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Aug 68. 

61. (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 195-06, 19 Aug 68. (S-GP 3) 
Msg, COMUSMACV 25054 to CJCS, 2609302 Aug 68, JCS IN 30143. 
(S) Msg, COMUSMACV 11181 to CJCS, loie3e2 Aug 68; (TS) Msg, 
COMUSMACV MAC 11246 to D/JS, 2004282 Aug 68; OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Aug à 7 

62. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV 11181 to CJCS, 181232Z Aug 68, 
same file. f 

63. (TS) Memo, DepDir for Opns, NMCC, to SecDef, "Corre- 
spondence Relating to the Latest Situation in South Vietnam," 
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The high volume and intensity of enemy activity continued 
in the days immediately following. Additional targets were 
assailed, but the enemy achieved no lasting or important 
successes. Hostile forces were driven out of Tay Nirk on 
18-19 August by elements of the US 25th Infantry Division and 
SVN RF units, using only small arms fire to minimize destruc- 
tion of civilian life and property. On the night of 20-21 
August the attack spread to IV CTZ, which had hitherto largely 
escaped. On the POs Leb ing night, 20 rounds of 120mm rocket 
fire fell upon Saigon. 


The principal enemy efforts were made against Da Nang 
and Ban Me Thuot. Fire attacks on outposts around Da Nang 
on 20 and 21 August were followed by ground assaults. Some 
enemy sappers penetrated the city on 23 August, but were soon 
expelled by ARVN and USMC units. COMUSMACV reported that the 
attack had cost the enemy 1,200 dead.05 


The attack on Ban Me Thuot took the form of a diversion- 
ary assault on a Special Forces camp at Duc Lap, 31 nm away, 
which began on the night of 22-23 August. An enemy regiment, 
Supported with 122mm rockets and mortars, penetrated the camp 
but could not overrun it. By 26 August the attackers had been 
driven out. COMUSMACV believed that the purpose of this 
attack was to force the withdrawal of US. troops from the 
vicinity of Ban Me Thuot and thus to expose that city to an 
assault by the lst NVA Division. This objective was not 
attained, however. The Duc Lap camp was successfully defended 
by its CIDG garrison, reinforced by additional CIDG and ARVN 


| : -NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 196-68, 20 Aug 68; 197-68, 
21 Aug 68; 198-68, 22 Aug 68; 199-68, 23 Aug dB: 200-68, 
24 Aug 68. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 24397 to CJCS, 200740Z 
Aug 68. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 24529 to CJCS, 210840Z Aug 
68, JCS IN 19723. (S-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 25054 to CJCS, 
260930Z Aug 68, JCS IN 30143. Msg, Saigon 36074 to State, 
221115Z Aug 68, JCS IN 24226. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 11246 
to D/JS, 2004282 Aug 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Aug 68. 

65. (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 199-68, 23 Aug 68; 200-68 
24 Aug 68; 201-68, 26 Aug 68; 202-68, 27 Aug 68. (S-GP 4} 
COMUSMACV 24858 to CJCS, 240957Z Aug 68. (S-GP 3) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 25054 to CJCS, 260930Z Aug 68, JCS IN 30143. ss) 
Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 118 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 010943Z Sep 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Sep 68. (S) Msg, Saigon 36596 to 
State, 291115Z Aug 68; JCS IN 37720. 
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units, with US air and artillery support but with no aid from 
US infantry. General Abrams praised the e of the 
SVN forces in this action as "magnificent." 


The offensive slackened after approximately a week.67 
It had approximated the May attack in Guration, as well as 
in level of intensity. There nad been fewer ground assaults 
and more attacks by fire han in the preceding offensive. It 
differed also from its predecessor in that it had begun slowly 
and built up over a period of several days; in the May offen- 
give, all the major targets had been assailed in the begin- 
ning. . i 


Most of the attacks nad been carried out by VC local 
forces; the major VC and NVA units had presumably been held 
back to exploit any initial success. It was significant that 
the enemy had made an evident attempt to hold down casualties, 
instead of flinging his men into the assault without regard to 
the cost, aS in the earlier offensives of 1968. This more 
cautious strategy had been reflected in a somewhat lower 
casualty rate. Approximately 8,500 hostile troops were killed 
in action between 18 and 29 August, according to COMUSMBEV's 
estimate, as compared with 12,000 between 5 and 16 May. 


The major assault on Saigon that had been anticipated 
never materialized. General Abrams nevertheless remained con- 
vinced that the capital had been one of the major objectives. 
The enemy's strategy, he believed, had been flexible, aimed 
at achieving initial successes to be exploited as opportunity 
offere . Capture of outposts or of cities near the border 
(like .ay Ninh) was expected to provide springboards 


— {S NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 200-65, 2/ Aug 69; 201-68, 26 

Aug 68; 202-68, 27 Aug 68; 203-68, 27 Aug 08. (S-GP 4) HQ 
USARPAC, “Highlights of USARPAC Activities," Aug and Dec 68. 
(S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 24858 to CJCS, 2409572 Aug 68. (5) 
Msg, COMUCMACV MAC 11d622.to CJCS and CINCPAC, 010943Z Sep 6d; 
(S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 12129 to CJCS, 080323Z Sep 635; OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Sep 68. (S) Msg, Saigon 36596 to State, 
291115Z Aug 68, JCS IN 37720. | | 

67. (S-NOFORN) DIA IB 200-63, 11 Oct 68, Supplement, gives 
dates 18-24 Oct for the third 1908 uffensive. 

68. (S) Msg, Saigon 36596 to State, 2911152 Aug 68, JCS 
IN 37720. (S) “Report on Situation in Vietnam," zo Aug 60, 
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010943Z Sep 6%, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Scp 68. 
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noticeable in NVA than in VC units, aitnough some of the 

latter had had to be filled up wit: men from NVA, and others 
nad been reduced to recruiting femaies or males above or below 
the optimum age. But none of COMUSMAC'T's commanders suffered 
from any illusion that the communise forces were disinte- 
grating. "The enemy may not fight as well as he once did," 
remarked General Abrams, summing up his subordinates' comments, 
"but he can still prove to be a troublesome foe."/1 


The enemy's increasing reliance on NVA forces was 
striking. General Wheeler had commentec upon it after his 
return from SVN in July. A CIA assessment prepared two months 
later, on the basis of estimates furnished by MACV, indicated 
that 46 of the 58 known enemy regiments consisted entirely of 
men from NVN, while 9 of the remaining 12 were believed to be 
over 50 percent North Vietnamese in composition. Even the two 
regiments known to exist in IV Corps contained some men from 
the north./¢ 


General Abrams! conviction that US and SVN forces had 
thrown the enemy's attack plans out of kilter received un- 
DEEE confirmation from the other side of the globe. An 
intelligence report forwarded by the Defense Attache in Paris 
on 31 August ascribed to one of Hanoi's principal delegates to 
the Paris talks a statement that "Abrams is really hurting us. 
He seems to know what we are planning to do." Moreover, 
according to the report, the VC had paid General Abrams a very 
high compliment: they had marked him for assassination, at 
all costs, in September, together with his principal sub- 
ordinates. General Wheeler, commenting on this ominous warning, 
enjoined General Abrams to “exercise a little extra caution 
during the weeks ahead." General Abrams replied that he nad 
instituted additional security measures at MACV headquarters 
anā that he and his subordinates were varying their movements 
zo avoid any predictable pattern. (3 


(1. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV 11672 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 2908052 
Aug 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Aug 68. 

72. (S) CIA Memo, "Increasing Role of North Vietnamese in 
Viet Cong Units," 17 Sep 68, Encl to Memo, Actg DepDir for 
ean CIA, to CJCS, 20 Sep 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Se ; 

r 73. (S) Msg, Def Attache Paris to Dir DIA and J-2 MACV, 
311636Z Aug 68. (S) Msg, CJCS 9951 to COMUSMACV, 031902Z Sep 
68; (C) Msg, COMUSMACV 11978 to CJCS, 041146Z Sep 68; OCJCS 
File O91 Vietnam Sep 68. A later report from the same source 
gave the dezdline for the assassination as the end of 1968 and 
asserted that three special commando groups had been formed for 
the purpose. (S-GP 3) Msg, Def Attache Paris CROC O86 to Dir 
DIA and J-2 MACV, 301700Z Sep 68, same file. 
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for assaults on Saigon and otner cities. But the scenario 
did not unfold as the enemy had written it, and his attack 
never moved beyond the initial stage. "The gradual acceler- 
ation of momentum he hoped for was checked at the outset." 
according to General Abrams.°9 


The failure of the attack was obvious, even more so 
than in May. Ambassador Bunker ascribed this fact primarily 
TO 


the steady improvement which has taken place in the 
allied forces: improved intelligence, better all 
around performance, especially oy the ARVN, RF/PF 

and paramilitary forces, better coordination of 

all units, the very effective interdiction and spoil- 
ing efforts of our forces and skillful and effective 
application of air power, especially the B-52s. Con- 
fidence in their ability to cope with the enemy pre- 
vails throughout the Vietnamese and allied forces to 
a greater degree than ever before. 


Part of the explanation, however, probably lay in the 
declining quality of enemy forces, caused by the replacement 
of casualties with poorly trained recruits under inexperi- 
enced leaders. Senior US commanders, when queried by General 
Abrams, agreed that NVA troops were deteriorating in training, 
leadership, and morale. Replacements were being sent in with 
only one to three months' training, instead of six or eight. 
Prisoners and defectors testified to the effects of homesick- 
ness, fear of allied firepower, food shortages, and disease. 
No longer was the enemy policing the battlefield as vigorously 
as before; the number of weapons found abandoned had signifi- 
cantly increased. 


The decline in quality was uneven, however, according 
to the judgment of the commanders. it was most pronounced 
in units that had been subjected to heaviest military pres- 
sure; those located adjacent to the enemy sanctuaries in Laos 
and Cambodia had held up much better. It was also more 


; Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 12129 to CJCS, 080323Z Sep 68, 
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While withdrawing his major forces to their sanctuaries, 
the enemy also cut down on the flow of replacements from 
North Vietnam. US estimates of the rate of infiltration 
(admittedly of somewhat doubtful validity) showed a drop from 
approximately 33,000 in August to 15,000 in September, with 
a further “*“2cline to 10,000-i2,000 in each of the succeeding 
three mon 3.(7 


The significance of this decline in enemy activity was 
difficult to appraise, but its consequences were of the utmost 
importance. By the end.of October General Abrams judged that 
the military situation was favorable enough to justify a 
decision by the President to cease all bombing of North 
Vietnam in the hope of beginning negotiations for peace. This 
Gecision is described in a later chapter. | 


The apparent degradation of the enemy's military capa- 
bilities, coupled with the growing strength of the RVNAF (as 
described in the preceding chapter), made it possible to plan 
for an expansion of the role of SVN's forces in the near 
future. The Combined Campaign Plan for 1969, issued by MACV 
and the JGS on 30 September, reflected this development. The 
corresponding 1968 plan had laid down a broad division of 
labor between RVNAF and FWMAF units: the former were made 
primarily responsible for pacification and the latter for 
destruction of the main VC/NVA forces and bases. The 1969 
plan specified that there would be "no functional separation 
of responsibilities" between RVN and allied forces. "ARVN 
divisional units," it was stated, “wili direct their primary 
efforts to the destruction of VC/NVA main force units." For 
this purpose, there was to be a "gradual phase down" of ARVN 
battalions committed to the support of pacification.73 


But despite the favorable trend of the war for the 
ailies, there was no indication that the enemy was preparing 
to abandon the struggle. As early aS September there were 
warnings that he planned yet another of his "winter-spring” 
offensives, perhaps beginning in tne following, month. MACV's 
J-2 concluded that the enemy, far from being ciscouraged, 


77. (S-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 1-18, 
Fig. 1-10. 

78. (S) Combined Campaign Plan 1969, AB 144, 30 Sep 68, 
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Aftermath of the Enemy Defeat 


Despite the failure of his August offensive, the enemy 
maintained a fairly high level sf activity during the month 
of September. The number of enemy-initiated attacks averaged 
slightly more than 46 per week in that month, as compared 
with 31 during July and the first half of August. Eleven of 
the September actions involved forces of battalion size or 
larger--almost as many as the 12 such attacks recorded in 
August. Most of the September arene were US Special Forces 
camps, none of which was captured. 


The most serious action in September was another thrust at 
Tay Ninh. Sharp fighting occurred around the outskirts of 
that city on 11-12 September; one fire support base was 
penetrated for a time before the enemy was Griven out by US 
Army forces. There remained some confusion about what 
happened, but it appeared that some enemy forces (possibly 
several companies) actually penetrated the city before being 
ejected./5 


At the beginning of October the enemy began another 
period during which he limited his activity to small-scale 
local attacks, probes, terrorism, and similar annoying but 
relatively minor actions. For the final quarter of 1968, the 
weekly rate of enemy-initiated activities dropped to an 
average of 32. More significantly, only one attack during 
this three-month period involved forces of battalion size or 
larger. This action occurred near Loc Ninh (III CTZ) on 13 
‘November, when an estimated 500-700 hostile troops attacked a 
fire support base defended by an ARVN Ranger battalion. US 
troops and aircraft were called in and the enemy withdrew, 
leaving 287 dead on the battlefield. Friendly forces lost only 
four dead, all ARVN. 3 
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COMUSMACV MAC 12337 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 120847Z Sep 68; OCJCS 
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considered that his losses so far had been fully justified by 
indications that the United States was losing its will to 
fight. The resignation of Secretary McNamara, the reassign- 
ment of General Westmoreland, President Johnson's withdrawal 
from the 1968 election, the noisy controversy in the United 
States between "hawks" and doves," the threatened instability 
of the dollar, and the incessant criticism of US policy by 
foreign sources--all these developments, when seen from Hanoi, 
might be fitted together to yield a picture of a nation and 
its leaders approaching the situation existing in France in 
(1954. From this viewpoint, it would be unthinkable for -the 
enemy to weaken his resolve or to lower his objectives.79 


The month of October came and went with no enemy offen- 
Sive, but a stream of intelligence continued to warn of plans 
for large-scale actions.%0 General Abrams made only one major 
readjustment of his forces to meet these threats. Observing 
a concentration of enemy forces astride the border between 
Cambodia and III CTZ, he strengthened the defenses of Saigon 
by bringing down the lst Cavalry Division (Airmobile) from 
I CTZ. The movement began late dn October and was completed 
by the middle of the next month.°l 


Whatever the enemy's military intentions, he was known 
to be making every effort to repair and rebuild his political 
. and administrative apparatus in South Vietnam, perhaps in 
anticipation of impending negotiations. Intelligence snowed 
that the Viet Cong were attempting to organize "liberation" 
or "revolutionary" committees, nominally chosen by election, 
at every level from district to hamiet, to replace similar 
groups that had been driven underground or destroyed by allied 
operations in previous years. This shadow hierarchy could be 
triumphantly unveiled as the "legitimate" governmental struc- 
ture at the local level, while the "Alliance of National Demo- 
cratic and Peace Forces," the "Front" organization formed 


g 13. (C-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 13146 to CJCS, 2812412 
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during the Tet offensive, offered tne nucieus of a national 
"liberation" government to replace the "puppet" regime of 
President Thieu.%¢ 


It was obviously necessary to counter this enemy effort. 
Fortunately the military situation in the closing months of 
the year made it possible to focus attention on the smaller 
enemy forces and their local political cohorts, which had now 


been exposed by the withdrawal of the nard-pressed main forces. 


"If we are now hopeful of moving from the military to the 
political contest," observed Ambassador Bunker in a despatch 
to Washington, "it is primarily because of the Success of our 
military effort." General Abrams accordingly instructed his 
commanders to expand their spoiling and preemptive operations 
against main and local forces, base areas, and lines of com- 
munication, and at the same time to conduct an intensive drive 
against the VC political apparatus. They were to cooperate 
fully with the PHOENIX campaign against the VC infrastructure 
(see below). General Abrams warned that the enemy must under 
no circumstances be allowed to win policicatly what he had 
been unable to gain on the field of battle.93 


In a later directive, General Abrams stressed that the 
war must be viewed as the enemy regarded it--as a singie 


struggle, not one that could be subdivided into big and little | 


battles, or into military and political halves. At the same 
time, he urged exploitation of the weaknesses in the enemy's 
logistic system, whicn was wholly dependent upon the place- 
ment of supplies along the intendec axes of advance in regions 
under VC control. Every effort should be made to find and 
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seize these caches, while at the same time destroying the 
politico-military structure that DE a a a favorable environ- 
ment for enemy military operations. 4 


The President, as usual, heartily approved of COMUSMACV's 
aggressive strategy. Through Secretary Clifford, he directed 
that “constant, relentless and persistent pressure" be main- 
tained against the enemy in SVN.95 ‘These instructions remained 
in effect after the total cessation of bombing and the begin- 
ning of peace talks. 


Looking toward the onset of the northeast monsoon season, 
which would begin in November, General Abrams drafted plans 
for his own "winter-spring offensive" to take advantage of the 
expected weather patterns. In September he proposed an inten- 
sified air interdiction effort in southern NVN and the Laotian 
panhandle and a vigorous land campaign against enemy bases and 
infiltration routes in the Delta--the regions where the monsoon 
would bring favorable weather. He planned to assign additional 
forces to IV CTZ for this purpose. Admiral McCain and 
General Wheeler approved this plan, but Secretary Clifford, 
when apprised of it, questioned the advisability of increasing 
US strength in the Delta. ARVN troops were carrying most of 
the burden there, he pointed out, and it seemed. undesirable 
to "Americanize" this theater of the war. General Abrams 
replied that the US forces involved would consist entirely of 
heiicopter units, except for one US airmobile brigade that 
would be needed for the duration of the campaign E 
mately 90 days) to seal off the Cambodian border. ARVN and 
VNMC units, assisted by elements of the US 9th Division 
already in IV CTZ, would sweep the Delta in search of enemy 
forces and bases . 06 . 
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The air interdiction campaign in Laos would maxe full 
use of the IGLOO WHITE sensor system, which was already pro- 
viding valuable information on truck movements in the STEEL 
TIGER area of operations in southesr Laos. f Sensors had 
also proved their value as an adjunct to offensive ground 
oper” :ions; indeed, these devices--acoustic, seismic, and 
elec ~onic--were emerging as a major technological innovation 
of the war. In September COMUSMACV evaluated the results of 
the DUCK BLIND test program as highly successful. He 
requested permission to proceed with the second phase cf the 
plan, which called for greatly increased use of sensors 
emplaced:by hand or by helicopter. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. approved this request ct October. The expanded pro- 
gram was renamed DUFFEL BAG. 


Military Operations After 1 November 1968 


Speaking to the nation on 31 October, President Johnson 
announced that he had ordered an end to all "air, naval, and 
artillery bombardment" of NVN effective O800 EST, 1 November. 
This decision, he said, was basea on his conviction that it 
"can lead to progress toward a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnamese war."99 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff immediately issued directives 
ordering a cessation of ail offensive operations against NVN, 
the DMZ, and the 12-mile territorial waters claimed by NVN, 
effective at the time indicated by the President (13002 or 
2100H, l November). US ground forces were to be positioned 
south of the DMZ and naval surface units withdrawn below the 
17th Parallel. Operations in Las were not affected, but 
overflight of NVN or the DMZ by svrike forces en route to or 
from Laotian targets was prohibivea. immediate pursuit into 
North Vietnamese seas or airspace was authorized "in 
response to hostile acts anā in pursuit of any vessei or air- 
craft whose actions indicate with reasonable certainty that 
it 1s operating in support of the VC/NVA insurgency in South 


O67. (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 231-66, 1 Oct 68. | 

88. (S-GP 4) Msg CINCPAC to JCS, ZOO540Z Sep 68; (S-GP 3) 
JCS 2471/77, 14 Oct 68; (S-GP 3) Msg, JCS 3414 to CINCPAG, 
1820282 Oct 68; JMF 911/321 (20 Sep 68). (TS-GP 3) "1968 
Year-End Review," II, p. 3-20. 

89. Dept of State Bu.letin, LIX (18 Nov 68), p. 517. 
The events leading up to -nis decision are described in the 
Succeeding chapters. 
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COMUSMACV also continued to make full use of the tactical 
capability of his B-52 force. The enormous firepower dis- | 
pensed by these aircraft, together with the ease with which 
they could be shifted from one target to another as occasion 
required, obviated the need to hold back troops to form a 
"strategic reserve” in the orthodox sense. The Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, as noted earlier, had authorized a continu- 
ance of the maximum B-52 sortie rate (1,800 per month) through 
1968, subject to a proposed review of this decision within 
60 days, a review which never took place. In October COMUS- 
MACV had recommended that this rate be continued indefinitely 
until some major change in the situation should warrant a 
change. Justification for this recommendation was furnished 
by the results of a careful and comprehensive appraisal of 
ARC LIGHT effectiveness, begun by J-3 and DIA several months 
earlier and completed in November. The study concluded that 
there was no justification for any reduction in B-52 oper- 
ations, Since valid targets for ARC LIGHT strikes exceeded 
the force capability by a.factor of 5 to 1.103 | 

Before the Joint Chiefs of Staff had acted on COMUSMACV's 
recommendation, the Deputy Secretary of Defense on 26 November 
Suggested adoption of a variable rate of 1,400-1,800 sorties 
per month in 1969, with a total of 19,200 for the entire year 
(a monthly average of 1,600). This proposal was based on an 
assumption that the number of high priority targets would 
fluctuate in response to changes in intensity of the war as 
awhole. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in reply, provided a 
detailed refutation of this assumption and at the same time 
forwarded a copy of the J-3/DIA study of the Sub ject. The 
matter remained unresolved at the end of 1968.10 


—_ 103. (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS et al., 191152Z oct 
68, JCS IN 48683. (S-GP 3) "ARC LIGHT Follow-On Study," 
18 Nov 68, CAG 4-68, JMF 911/323 {26 Nov 68). 

104, Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, "ARC LIGHT Sortie Rate," 
26 Nov 68, Att to JCS 2472/389, 27 Nov 68; (S-GP 3 
JCSM-711-658 to SecDef, 4 Dec 68 (derived from JCS 2472/389-1, 


30 Nov 68); (S-GP 3) CM-3805-68 to SecDef, 4 Dec 68; JMF | 
911/323 (26 Nov 68). l 
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As the year drew to a close, COMUSMACV's monsoon campaign 
plan was in full swing. SPEEDY EXPRESS, the largest Campaign 
ever undertaken in the Delta, had begun on 30 November. ARVN 
forces in IV CTZ were using the "pile on" tactic--rapid con- 
centration of forces to smother enemy contacts--—developed 
earlier by US units. A major part of COMUSMACV's assault 
helicopters and gunships had been moved to the Delta to assist 
the campaign. Amother center of activity was I CTZ, where at 
least two enemy divisions--the 2nd and 3rd NVA divisions--were 
the target of operations involving two USA and two USMC 
divisions. In III CTZ, US and ARVN units, assisted by the 
small Thai force, concentrated primarily on clearing the 
approaches to Saigon and blocking infiltration routes from 
Cambodia. Smaller operations were underway in II CTZ. All 
forces had been ordered to provide full Support to the 
accelerated pacification campaign recently initiated by the 
GVN. A highly promising technique for this purpose had 
recently been successfully tried out in I CTZ (Operation MEADE 
RIVER, in Quang Nam Province). It involved a wide cordon 


thrown about the target area by USMC, ROKMC, ARVN, and National 


Police units, within which search and clear operations could 
be conducted with relentless thoroughness.105 


The campaign in IV CTZ was supported by a naval operation 
(SEA LORDS) that began on 1 November, intended to deny the 
waterways to the enemy and to penetrate into his previously 
secure strongholds. For this purpose, the Mobile Riverine 
Force (TF 117) in the Delta had been strengthened by units 
from TFs 115 and 116, the normal missions of which were GAME 
WARDEN and MARKET TIME, respectively.106 


105. (S-GP 4) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 17450 to CJCS et al., 
230940Z Dec 68; MAC 17719, 3011092 Dec 68; OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Dec 68. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 42365 to JCS, 
(1608342 Dec 68, JCS IN 72070. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year- 
End Review," II, pp. 3-7 - 3-8. (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 
274-68, 21 Nov 68; 290-68, 11 Dec 68. (S-GP 4) HQ USARPAC, 
"Highlights of USARPAC Activities," Dec 68. 

106. (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 012225Z Jan 69, 

JCS IN 10811. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 17719 to CJCS 
et al., 301109Z Dec 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Dec 68. 
(TPS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, pp. 3-16 - 3-19 


Reports of ene. offensive con- 

tinued to be rife.+ The most plausible such report pointed 

to an attack on Saigon scheduled for 13 December. As matters 
place around the 


e, but there was some ground for thinking 
that the enemy nad indeed planngd 4 ma jor attempt that had © 
peen aborted Dy B-52 strikes.1° 


Whatever the enemy 'S intentions >» there was no doubt that 
he was making an effort to put himself in position to launch 
another attack if he should SO elect. a message on 24 
replying to a query from the president, CINCPAC de- 
in the enemy 'S military posture in | 
aos since the final curtailment of 
Logistic center of gravity 


bombing 9 NVN on 1l November. His 
had been moved southward; new supply depots had been estab- 


Lished close to the DMZ. Supplies 

ward by train 

parallel, and by 5 

miles north of the DMZ. "At present," reported CINCPAC, "the 
y of dramatically increasing nis force 


f approximately two weeks rather 
n Eyen more ominous was 


the observed shipment of heavy AAA 
into both Laos and SVN; suggesting. 


the level of conflict, not merely t 
in SVN. ‘if this trend continues, ana there appears to be 


Little reason to anticipate otherwise," warned CINCPAC, "a 
direct and continuing threat of suostantial proportions will 
be created for free worid forces early in 1909."199 


Warnings of an impending winter-spring offensive by the 
enemy had a familiar ring- So did proposals for various 
holiday ceasefires » which had become a standard feature of 


an intention to escalate 
o maintain the status quo- 


Nov 68; 234-68, 2 Dec 68; 
244-68, 16 Dec 68; 245-807 17 Dec 68; 


246-68, 18 Dec 68; 247-68, 19 Dec 68; 25 a: : 
(s-aP 4) Msgs, CoMUSMACV 42365 ae 160834Z Dec 68, Jcs 


AN 72070; 43934, 2308302 Dee 68, JCS IN 85677- | 
108. CINCPAC and COMUSMACY, 


3 , 

68: (S-NOFORN-GP 1) Msg, .COMUSMACV MAC 17063 to 
1 68; ocgcs File O91 Vietnam Dec 992- 
g, (TS) M58» OOPS to CICS, 2406202 Dec 68, OCJCS 
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the Vietnam war, Solemnly announceg at the end of each 
calendar year. «As in 1987, CoMUSMAcy and CINCPAC recorded 
their Opposition to any Such Proposals; nevertheless, the 
Uniteg States agreed to a 24 -houp Christmas truce, which 
was observeg from 241800 to 251800 December (Saigon time),110 
For New Years Day, the vc announced a three -day truce, from 

e no 


States and the GVN although they hag tentativel agreed 
a e4+-hour period, 112 It was to be expected that the ato e” 
would @pproach this Sub ject cautiously | in light of their 


n 
t. 
Political Development and Pacification 
Military Success on the battlefierg, aS well as diplo- 
t 


matic Success in bringing NVN to the conference table, would 
EO for naught unless the nascent Republic of Vietnam Could 
develop the political Strength and Stability to enable it 
ultimately o, Stand alone aS an independent. noncommunist 


e wa - F O 
1968. suggested that the newly planteg institutions of demo- 
cracy in SVN, fragile though they might be, were Erowing 


far from collapsing aS the ene ad hop d, was reSpondin 
to the emergency in an encouragin manner, Shout the 
rest of the year, unker sent back reports that indicateg that 


Mr. B 
330- (S-0P AY Msg, C RMUSMACV MAC 16283 to CICS and CINCPAC. 
(S0432 Nov 68; (5-an +) Msg, CINCPAG. ES CICS, 2722582 Noy ERre?. 


(S-Gp 4) Msg, COMUSMACY MAC 16464 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 3010412 © 
Nov 68; OCICS Pile 091 Vietnam Noy 68, (S-qp 4) Msg, JCS 8246 ` 
to CINCPAC, ©32256Z Dec 68, same file, Dec 68, (S-NOFORN) ae 
a DRUH 302-68, 26 Dec P r | _ 4 

lll. (g Msg, Saigon 43 58 to State, o Dec 68, Jes IN 
45810. (S-qGp 4) Msg, JCS 8467 to CINCPAC, 2800172 Dec 68. as 

112. (s-¢ 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 16464 to cJcs and - 
CINCPAC, 3010417 Novy 8, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Nov 68. 


Dec 68. 


(S-Gp 4) Msg, Jcs 8246 to CINCPAC, 2322562 Dec 68, Same file, 
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this cautiously optimistic assessment continued to be 
justified. The elected civilian government gained in 
strength and confidence. Rumors that it would be overthrown 
by a coup, which arose several times during the year, proved 
groundless. President Thieu grew in stature, increasingly 
playing the role of a civilian head of an elected government 
rather than the leader of a military junta. He appeared to 
possess a.good understanding of what was required in his 
country's situation. Most important, he recognized clearly 
the cardinal importance of the pacification campaign and of 
the establishment of effective institutions of local govern- 
ment. He made a point of keeping in touch with public opinion 
through frequent .trips to rural as well as urban areas. 


Vice President Ky, whose incipient rivalry with Thieu 
represented a source of possible instability, showed himself 
willing to cooperate, on the surface at least. His influence, 
and thus his capacity for mischief, tended to decline as time 
went by. The legislature (National Assembly) remained in 
session during most of the year. It compiled a record that 
Ambassador Bunker judged as creditable, marked principally by 
the enactment of a mobilization law, and showed a willingness 
both to cooperate with the executive and to assert its authority 
against that branch when occasion demanded. 


Political development was accompanied by economic pro- 
gress, although in this sphere of the national life the 
effects of the Tet offensive had been much more marked. All 
of the refugees created by that offensive had been resettled 
by September, and most of the physical destruction had been 
repaired by the end of the year. A notable feature of 
economic development in 1968 was the spread of a new strain 
of "miracle" rice productive of greatly increased yields of 
that all-important crop. President Thieu frequently exhorted 


his country's farmers to take advantage of this innovation. 


An important step toward SVN's political maturity 
occurred in May 1968, when President Thieu dismissed the 
somewhat ineffective prime minister, Nguyen Van Loc, and 
replaced him with Tran Van Huong, a civilian politician with 
a reputation for honesty and integrity who had run third in 
the presidential election of 1967.- The fact that this change 
was made in a constitutional manner, in response to legiti- 
mate civilian pressures for more effective government, was in 
itself noteworthy. Huong's appointment gave the Thieu 


administration a much broader political base. His vigorous 
leadership soon made itself felt in several wayS: a stepped- 
up attack on corruption, a Strengthening of the forces of 
local self-defense, and a new impetus to the campaign against 
the VC infrastructure, and progress in land reform. 


Recognizing the need for a broad and united noncommunist 
political movement with firm roots throughout the country, 
Thieu and Huong launched their own party, the Lien Minh, or 
National Alliance for Social Revolution, in June 1968. It was 
created by amalgamation of some 60 Splinter groups, of the 
kind that had been the curse of the nation's political life. 
The new party drew up its own program for social action, aimed 


at the betterment of the life of the population, although this 
remained largely on paper. 


Less than six months after the Tet offensive, South 
Vietnam's political progress had become evident even to the 
New York Times. "Saigon Is Building More Vital Regime," read 

e neadline of a story from Saigon that appeared in that 
newspaper on 25 July. The reporter described, among other 
developments, the increasingly effective leadership of Presi- 
dent Thieu, the progress in weeding out corrupt and ineffi- 
cient officials, and the rising confidence of the National 
Assembly and its members. 


AS would be expected, there remained flaws in the fabric 
of South Vietnam's democracy, which Ambassador Bunker did not 
overlook. The Saigon government showed occaSional heavy- 
handedness in dealing with dissident groups and with press 
criticism. Its most deplorable action in US eyes was the 
arrest and prosecution of Truong Dinh Dzu, who had run second 
in the 1967 presidential election as a "peace" candidate, for 
publicly advocating an alliance with the NLF, 


| A matter of particular interest to the United States 
was a shift in official and public sentiment in SVN toward a 
possible political settlement. The prospect was viewed with 
apprehension immediately after Tet; many feared a US 
"sellout" that would leave them exposed to the vc (whose 
tender mercies had been revealed in a mass Slaughter of their 
opponents while they occupied part of Hue). But growing 
confidence in the armed forces and political institutions of 
SVN made it possible to view with equanimity the prospect of 
an end to the war. By the-end of 1968 the need to settle 

the conflict through negotiation and compromise was generally 
recognized by spokesmen for public opinion in SVN. 
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Ambassador Bunker believed that this development owed 
something to assurances given to President Thieu by President 
Johnson in July, when the two leaders held a two-day meeting 
in Honolulu. They had agreed that the RVN "Should be a full — 
participant playing a leading role in discussions concerning 
the substance of a final settlement" and that the two govern- 
ments would "act in full consultation with each other, and 
with their allies." The United States had also promised that 
it would not “support the imposition of a ‘coalition govern- 
ment,' or any other form of government, on the people of South 
Vietnam," who alone possessed the right to determine their | 
future. 


The US decision to stop all bombing of NVN on 1 November 
in return for the beginning of negotiations led to a dispute 
over the participation of the GVN in the negotiations. But 
even this controversy (acrimonious, though fortunately of 
short duration) had its favorable aspect, in Mr. Bunker's 
opinion. The independent stance publicly proclaimed by Presi- 
dent. Thieu strengthened his image as a leader in the eyes of 
his countrymen, and helped to discredit Hanoi's insistent 
attacks on him as a US "puppet. "113 | 


A vital aspect of the politico-economic development of 
SVN was the pacification campaign--the struggle for the 
loyalty of South Vietnam's peasantry. On this front, also, 
the news in 1968 was generally encouraging. The program was 
seriously disrupted by the Tet offensive. Seventeen of the 
51 ARVN battalions assigned to support pacification had to be 
withdrawn to defend the cities; the organization created to 
administer the program, headed by Ambassador Robert W. 
Komer, Deputy to COMUSMACY for CORDS, was temporarily 
Giverted to relief activities. But as the confusion 
subsided, it became evident that the disruption was less 
extensive than at first feared, being concentrated principally 
in I and IV CTZs. Out of approximately 5,000 small outposts 
or watchtowers, less than 480 had been abandoned or overrun. 
Losses among the forces connected with pacification amounted 


t13. The foregoing account of political and economic 
trends during 1968 is summarized from Ambassador Bunker's 
weekly situation reports to the President and from (TS-NOFORN- 
GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," pp. 5-22 - 5-29. For the news- 
paper story cited above, see NY Times, 25 Jul 68, 1. For 
the Johnson-Thieu meeting of 19-20 Jul 68, see Dept of State 
Bulletin, LIX (12 Aug 68), pp. 162-165. 
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to approximately 6,600 RF/PF, 460 police, and 160 RD cadres. 
Most of these had been killed or captured; desertions were 
encouragingly low in number. Moreover, the pacification 
organization was quick to mecover. The proportion of the 
population living in "relatively Secure" areas--those graded 
A, B, or C according to the Hamlet Evaluation System (HES) 
instituted in January 1967--dropped from 67.2 percent at 

the end of Janury to 59.8 percent a month later, but by the 
end of March it had risen again to 61.0 percent. Ambassador 


Droportion--had reverted to outright VC control. of 629 RD 
teams, 545, or 87 percent, had returned to their hamlets by 
the end of March, and 519 were Sleeping there overnight. 


Recovery of lost ground continued throughout the 
rest of the year, according to the indicators of progress 
employed by US and SVN pacification officials. The declining 
effectiveness of the enemy's two subsequent attacks was re- 
flected in their lesser impact on pacification. In the May 
offensive, only one battalion and one company of the ARVN 
had to be repositioned to defend provincial or district 
capitals, and only six RD teams were withdrawn. By the end 
of the month the percentage of population living in "rela- 
tively secure" areas stood at 62.1 percent, while that under 
VC control had declined from 17.9 percent to 17.6 percent 
during the month of May. The August attack had no discern- 
ible physical effect at all. By October, 69.8 percent of 
the population was considered relatively secure--more than 
on the eve of Tet. A month later, it had risen to 173.3 
percent, slightly higher than the goal that CINCPAC ‘had set 
for the end of the year (72.0 percent). The increase of 


Fd 


114. {SJ Msgs, Saigon 18582 to State, 8 Feb 68; 20175, 
22 Feb 68. (S) Msg, Saigon 22579 to State, 20 Mar 68, gas 
IN 85672. (S) Msg, Saigon 22386 to State, 1812002 Mar 68, 
JCS IN 78612. C) Msg, Saigon 23150 to State, 27 Mar 68, | 
JCS IN 97060. S) Msg, Saigon 24361 to State, 9 Apr 68, Jcs 
IN 33674, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Apr 68, (filed under date 
10 Apr, with a convenient tabular Summary of the statistics 
given in the message). (S) Msg, COMUSMACV 0649 to CINCPAC, 
051500Z Mar 68, JCS IN 52109. i 
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3.5 percent during November was the largest for any month 
since the HES was instituted. At the same time, the pro- 
portion under VC control dropped from 15.3 percent in 
October to 13.4 percent in November, and that in the 
"contested" category, from 14.9 to 13.3 percent.115. 


Progress in pacification, together with military 
success, contributed to improved results in the Chieu Hoi 
program, the GVN psychological warfare operation aimed at 
inducing defections from enemy ranks. The number of. 
"ralliers" (Hoi Chanh) had reached a high monthly rate during 
the first half of 1967, but declined in the last six months. 
In January 1968, 1,179 defectors were recorded, an increase 
of 290 over the preceding month. The Tet offensive was 
followed by a sharp drop, but after the end of March the rate 
resumed its upward climb, as shown by the following table: 


Number of 


Month Ralliers 
January 1,179 
February 763 
March 599 
April 1,060 
May 1,039 
June 17,064 : 
July 1,844 | 
August 1,451 
September 1,501 
October 2,381 
November 2,269 
December 3,148 

Total 18,298 


Although the total was almost 50 percent below the correspond- 
ing figure for 1967 (27,178), the upward spurt during the last . 
three months of 1968 was highly encouraging.116 | 


~  dL5. (S) Msgs, Saigon 27497 to State, 16 May 68, JCS IN 
18320; 30500, 20 Jun 68, cee eres eed bole 4 Sep 68, e 
JCS D 48279. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, 
p. 5-4. aa 

116. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, 
pp. 3-21 - 3-22, 5-8, 5-15 - 5-17. 
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Closely related to pacification and psychological warfare 
was the PHOENIX (PHUNG HOANG) program for eliminating, by 
defection, capture, or death, the Viet Cong's political infra- 
Structure (VCI). This was a politico-military operation di- 
rected by District Intelligence and Operations Coordinatin 
Centers (DIOCCs). It grew out of an earlier program (ICEX) 
begun in 1967 under US auspices. The GWN participated under 
a directive issued in December 1967, but the program lagged 
until July 1968, when Prime Minister Huong placed the weight 
of his government behind it,.117 


When the program began, the GVN set a goal of 1,000 
"eliminations" per month for 1968. Initial achievement fell 


far short of hopes; approximately 600 VCI members were 


eliminated during each of. the first two months of the year. 
Immediately thereafter, however, the number shot up to over 
1,200 and remained near that mark until October 1968, when 
there was a further increase to over 1,400,118 The support 
given this program by COMUSMACV during the latter part of 1968 
had already been noted. General DePuy, SACSA, who visited SVN 
in September, characterized the improved results of the 
PHOENIX program as a "natural outgrowth of the improved over- 
all military/political situation." However, he found the 
program in its infancy. The numbers of DIOCCS remained far 
Short of what was required, and procedures for investigating 


trying, and incarcerating VCI members were quite inadequate .119 


In the final analysis, all hopes for pacification were 
dependent upon effective local defense against communist 
force. The formation of volunteer self-defense units at the 
lowest level, able to perform guard duty and thus Successively 
to free the PF, the RF, and the ARVN for offensive operations, 
was another program pushed forward by Premier Huong. It had 
its nucleus in a system of hamlet militia, which, after 
lagging for months, was given a boost by the large number of 


. volunteers who came forward after the Tet offensive. Ambas- 


Sador Komer reported that as of the end of March, 22,000 


117. Ibid., pp. 5-19 - 5-20. (S) Msg, Saigon 31757 to 
State, 4 Jul 68, JCS IN 22071. age ) Msg, COMUSMACV 25488 
to CINCPAC et al., 300435Z Aug 68, JCS IN 39320. (TS-GP 1) 
Encl B to Memo, SACSA to CJCS, "Trip Report," 30 Sep 68, 


OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Sep 68. 


118. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," ITI, 
pp. 5-20, 5-21. z 

119. (TS-GP 1) Encl B to Memo, SACSA to CJCS, "Trip 
Report," 30 Sep 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Sep 68. 
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3.5 percent during November was the largest for any month 
Sİnce the HES was instituted. At the same time, the pro- 
portion under VC control dropped from 15.3 percent in 
October to 13.4 percent in November, and that in the 
"contested" category, from 14.9 to 13.3 percent.115. 


Progress in pacification, together with military 
success, contributed to improved results in the Chieu Hoi 
program, the GVN psychological warfare operation aimed at 
inducing defections from enemy ranks. The number of 
"ralliers" (Hoi Chanh) had reached a high monthly rate during 
the first half of 1967, but declined in the last six months. 
In January 1968, 1,179 defectors were recorded, an increase 
of 290 over the preceding month. The Tet offensive was 
followed by a sharp drop, but after the end of March the rate 
resumed its upward climb, as shown by the following table: 


Number of 


Month Ralliers 
January 1,179 
February 763 
March 599 
April 1,060 
May : 1,039 
June 1, 064 7 
July 1,844 
August 1,451 
September 1,501 
October 2,381 
November . 2,269 
December 3,148 

Total 18,298 


Although the total was almost 50 percent below the correspond- 
ing figure for 1967 (27,178), the upward spurt during the last | 
three months of 1968 was highly encouraging.116 É 


—  II5. (S) Msgs, Saigon 27497 to State, 16 May 68, JCS IN 
18320; 30500, 20 Jun 68, JCS.IN 85053; 37046, 4 Sep 68, i 
JCS D 48279. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, 
p. 5-4. i. i 

116. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, 

pp. 3-21 - 3-22, 5-8, 5-15 - 5-17. 
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Clifford. It was agreed that, as soon as the attack was 
manifestly underway, the United States would make clear, 
through briefings, press conferences, and other announcements, 
that the action had been fully expected, that US public 
y7inion was one of the targets, anā tnat tnere was every 
prospect of another enemy defeat. As the attack developed, 
succ2ssful US and ARVN actions would be stressed, but . 
excessive optimism would at all times ʻe carefully avoided .60 


The plan was overtaken by events on the night of 17-18 
August, when the enemy launched fire and ground attacks at 
a number of objectives, principally US and ARVN military 
installations in III CTZ, plus two cities--Loc Ninh and Tay 
Ninh--on the western edge of that zone. All were repelled 
except the assault on Tay Ninh, which was conducted by six 
battalions. Four were halted outside the city, but the other 
two penetrated and dug in.0l l 


General Abrams considered that this attack signaled the 
beginning of a general offensive but recommended that no 
announcement of that conclusion be made until events of the 
next few days had removed all doubt. He thought that these 
initial operations were diversionary and that the real 
objectives had yet to be revealed. "We are in good shape 
everywhere in the country except in Tay Ninh city," he | 
reported on 18 August. "We have got to get the enemy vut of 
this town and promptly."©2 General Wheeler advised the 
Sec. tary of Defense (through the NMCC) that the 
situation "is developing as anticipated by US intelligence," 
and that "General Abrams can repel any attack made by the 
enemy ."03 


60. (S-GP 2) Msg, State 220696-to Saigon, 1419492 Aug 
68, JCS IN 98570. (8) Msg, Saigon 35464 to State, 151135Z 
Aug 68, JCS IN 99286. 3) Msg, Saigon and COMUSMACV MAC 
11243, to ASD (PA) and AsstSecState (PA), 2002072 Aug 68, 
(with messages on same subject 17 and lo Aug 68), OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Aug 68. 

61. (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 195-65, 19 Aug 68. (S-GP 3) 
Msg, COMUSMACV 25054 to CJCS, 2609302 Aug 68, JCS IN 30143. 
(S) Msg, COMUSMACV 11181 to CJCS, 1oie3ez Aug 68; (TS) Msg, 
COMUSMACV MAC 11246 to D/JS, 2004282 Aug 68; OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Aug 68. 

62. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV 11181 to CJCS, 1812322 Aug 68, 
same file. 

63. (TS) Memo, DepDir for Opns, NMCC, to SecDet, "Corre - 
spondence Relating to the Latest Situation in South Vietnam," 
18 Aug 68, same file. | 
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members of this organization had received training and 5,000 
had been armed. At the same time, analogous urban organi- 

zations, known as civil defense groups, had come into exist- 
ence, and had enrolled 63,599 members (6,888 of them armed) .120 


In August these organizations were combined to form the 
People's Self-Defense Force (PSDF), and a rapid expansion 
began, in which both men and women were enrolled. The govern- 
ment began to overcome a long-standing reluctance to distribute 
weapons on a large scale lest they fall into the wrong hands. 
By the end of September, according to GVN, 658,934 persons had 
been enrolled in the PSDF, of whom 239,264 had received train- 
ing, while 58,318 weapons had been issued., 121 


Encouraged by indications of progress in the political 
and psychological offensive against the communist apparatus, 
the GVN, with US encouragement, adopted a plan for an 
Accelerated Pacification Campaign (APC). It was to begin on 1 
November and run for a three-month period, as a kind of trial 
run for a.similar effort during 1969. The general approach 
was to concentrate on those hamlets in the "contested" cate- 
gories (D or E under the HES) and to upgrade them to relative 
security (category C or higher). This objective, if 
accomplished, would give the GVN at least nominal control of 
83 percent of the population. and 73 percent of the hamlets, 
thus putting it in a favorable position to compete. with the 
communists after hostilities ended. The "Accelerated Pacifi- 
cation Campaign" (APC) was intended as the first step. It set 
a goal of approximately 1,000 hamlets (later increased to 
1,263) to be upgraded from D or E to C by 1 February. Other 
targets set for the APC were: 3,000 VCI "neutralizations” 
during each. of the three months, a total of 5,000 ralliiers, 


and a strength of 1,000,000 for the PSDF, of whom 200,000 


would be armed. 


120. (5) Msgs, Saigon 22579 to State, 20 Mar 68, JCS IN 
85672; 24301, 9 Apr 68, JCS IN 33674; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 


Apr 68. 


121. (S) Msgs, Saigon 34694 to State, 7 Aug 68, JCS IN 
84286; 36074, 22 Aug 68, JCS IN 24226; 40697, 19 Oct 68 
Jcs IN 51528. 

122. (S) Msg, Saigon 39342 to State, 0306002 Oct 68, 
JCS IN 14623. (TS-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, 
pp. 5-4 - 5-7; (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 012225Z Jan 68, 
JCS IN 10811. : 
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Nonetheless it seemed probale, according to General 
Wheeler, that another large-scaie enemy effort was impending. 
MACV's J-2 believed that enemy forces in I CTZ and around 
Saigon would have completed regrouping and refitting in time 
to launch attacks within a few weeks, probably about the 
middle of August. It appeared, however, that General Abrams 
possessed enough forces to cope with any offensive .93 


After returning to Washington and reporting his con- 
clusions to the President, Generai Wheeler told COMUSMACV 
that the trip "was a great success insofar as Secretary 
Clifford: and I are concerned." At a White House luncheon, 
Mr. Clifford had praised General Abrams and his subordinates 
“in the highest terms." "I hope," concluded the Chairman, 
“that his report and mine have camped pene of the anxieties 
existent earlier here in Washington."9 


At the same time that he informed COMUSMACV of these 
developments, General Wheeler took the opportunity to clarify 
his thinking regarding the impending enemy attack. Reviewing 
evidence of enemy dispositions available in Washington, the 
Chairman observed that the enemy appeared to be in a position 
to attack with division-size forces along the border and 
simultaneously with smaller units around Saigon. Such a 
pattern of attack, he observed, "would pose the greatest 
problems to you and your subordinate commanders .' 22 


General Abrams, in reply, Goubted that the regimental- 
size units around Saigon were Svrong enough to attack. He 
thought it probable that at least one division would oe 
employed against the capital, probably after diversionary 
actions had been launched elsewhere. He added that he 
intended "to accommodate the enemy in seeking battle and in 
fact to anticipate him wherever possible." He had directed 
his subordinates to make every effort to find, fix, and 
destroy enemy forces before they could attack. General 
Wheeler showed this message to the President, who requested 


53. (TS) CM-3489-68 to Pres, 19 ‘Jul 68, Encl to JCS 
2472/331, 22 Jul 68, JMF 911/399 (19 Jul 68) sec 1. (S) 
MACV Briefing for SecDef, 15 Jul 68, same file, sec lA. 
54. (S) Msg, JCS 8442 to COMUSMACV, 261911Z Jul 6d, 
OCICS File 091 Vietnan Jul 68. 
55. Ibid. | 
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Despite the somewhat uneven record of pacification in 
1968, the overall results were encouraging enough to induce 
the GVN to raise its sights for the coming year. The pacifi- 
cation objectives announced for 1969 included the following: 
to bring 90 percent of the population into the "relatively 
secure" category; to eliminate 33,000 VCI members; to establish 
local government in every village; to expand the PSDF to 
2,000,000; and to rally 20,000 Hoi Chanh. Priority areas for 
the 1969 program were selected, without reference to provin- 
cial boundaries, on the basis of population density, strategic 
location, and economic potential. Emphasis was to be placed 
upon strengthening local self-government by granting more 
autonomy to village councils, See etches pS 0d in the development 
and supervision of self-help projects.1l2 


To Ambassador Bunker, appraising.the success of the | 
nation-building effort at the end of 1968, the accomplishments 
of the passing year seemed to promise well for the future. In 
a message to'the President, Mr. Bunker drew attention to a 
number of actions that were still required: to improve the 
effectiveness of the government, especially in rural areas; 
to develop a sound political organization; to strengthen fur- 
ther the RVNAF, particularly the territorial forces; and to 
provide a better standard of living for the masses. But, 
continued the Ambassador, 

I think it is undeniable that progress has been and 

is being made in all of these areas. What is 

especially encouraging is the fact that the rate of 

progress has accelerated in recent months. I am 

convinced that the tide is running more strongly 

with us now than at any time in the past. I. 

believe that 1968 will go into history as the year 

in which the strength and love of freedom of the 

South Vietnamese people was most severely tested 

and not found wanting. For all of us, it has been 

a long year of great sacrifice. I am convinced 

that if we continue patient and confident in our 

own strength, we will get next year the kind of 

peace we have sought through so many grim trials.129 


| 128. Ibid., II, pp. 5-31 - 5-34. 
| 129. (S)Msg, Saigon 45163 to State, 19 Dec 68, 
JCS IN 79360. 
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1,800 per-month figure only through June, stipulating that it 
should drop to 1,400 thereafter. He announced fats Gecision 
as part of the Program 6 reinforcement package. 


The reduced monthly rate of 1,400 sorties would cost 
approximately $1 billion, as Mr. Nitze pointed out to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 April. A further reduction to 
800, he continued, would cut this cost almost in half. He 
therefore asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to study carefully 
the effectiveness of the ARC LIGHT program and to forward 
their findings to him, with their assessment of the relative 
effectiveness of monthly rates of d00, 1,200, and 1,400 
sorties .49 


In an interim reply on 23 April, tne Joint Chiefs of 
Staff argued strongly against any reduction in the 1,800 
rate. The full capability of the B-52 would be needed, they 
declared, to support offensive operations then underway and 
to sustain the expanded interdiction campaign tnat had become 
essential now that most of NVN was safe from bombing. Secre- 
tary Clifford accordingly reaffirmed for the time being the 
existing 1,800 monthly rate .90 


On 29 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded the re- 
sults of a more careful study of the effectiveness of ARC 
LIGHT. It was the unanimous testimony of field force com- 
manders in SVN, they reported, tnat this program "makes a 
valuable contribution to achievement of US objectives in South- 
east Asia and is a major factor in preventing the enemy from 
pressing his offensive plans." It was impossible statistic- 
ally to evaluate its effectiveness or to compare various 
monthly rates. But even the maximum allocation of 1,800 
sorties was insufficient to strike all available targets in 


—— q8, (S-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 6069 to CINCPAC, 220008Z Mar 
68 (readdressed by CINCPAC as 2205532 Mar 68%, info JCS), 

JCS IN 87562. (S-GP 3) JCS 2472/254-2, 2 Apr 68, JMF 911/323 
(13 Feb 68). (S-GP 4) Memo, DepSccDef to CuCs et al., "Soutn- 
east Asia Deployment Program 6," 4 Apr od, JMF 907/73 (4 


4g, (S) Memo, DepSecDer to CJCS, “B-52 Sortie Rate," 
T Apr a to JCS 2472/27/4, 17 Apr 68, JMF 911/323 
15 Apr i 

50. (S-GP 3) JCSM-257-68 to SecDef, 23 Apr 68 (derived 
from JCS 2472/270-1, 18 Apr 68); (S) Memo, Mil Asst to SecDef 
to CJCS et al., "B-52 Sortie Rate," 29 Apr 6d, Att to JCS 
2472/270-2, I May 68; JMF 911/323 (15 Apr 68). - 


Political complications were introduced into the 
Situation by the fact that the personnel of the 1/18 
Cavalry, aided by relatives, had begun agitating to 
escape asSignment to SVN; the White House and Congress 
had been bombarded with mail on the subject. To cancel 
its planned redeployment, even on wholly military grounds, 
might give the appearance of yielding to this pressure 
and thus start an unfortunate chain reaction. Nonethe- 
less Secretary Clifford, after discussing the matter 
with Generals Wheeler and Westmoreland, decided to ap- 
prove General Abrams! request. Accordingly, the heavy 
equipment of the 1/18 Cavalry was sent to SVN but the 
unit itself was reassigned to STRAF. No change was made 


in the Program 6 personnel ceiling.133 


A noteworthy addition to MACV's Naval component in 
1968 was the battleship NEW JERSEY, which was taken out 
of mothballs and reactivated for duty in Vietnam. Arriv- 
ing on station on 30 September, it was assigned as part 
of the naval gunfire support force, relieving a cruiser 
that had been providing the backbone of the SEA DRAGON 
campaign.134 


At the end of the year the strength of US forces 
in South Vietnam remained slightly below the authorized 
Program 6 ceiling, as indicated by the: following tabie: 


133. (S) Msgs, CSA WDC 13937 to COMUSMACV, 1218162 
Sep 68; WDC 14065, 132333Z Sep 683 OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
Sep 68. (C) Msg ODCSOPS/OD DA 881149, to DA et al., 
242341Z Sep 68; (U) OSA, "Information for Members of 
Congress," 25 Sep 68; J-3 Pac Div File, II B 4b(c) 1/18 
Armored Cav Sqdn. 

134. (S) Memo, DepSecDef to JCS, "Deployment Adjust- 
ment Request (N-68-10)," 16 May 68, with DAR, 25 Apr 68, 
Submitted by J-3, JMF 907/374 (1 Mar 68). (S) Fact Sheet 
on USS NEW JERSEY Operations off VN Coast, 30 sep-22 Oct 
68, OCJCS Bulky File 091 Vietnam Oct 68. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) 
"1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 3-18. 
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45. General Wheeler reported these conclusions in July 


1968, following a visit 


to South Vietnam (which is described 


in a later section of this chapter). (TS) CM-3469-68 to Pres, 
19 Jul 68; Att to JCS 2472/331, 22 Jul 68, JMF 911/399 


(19 Jul 68). 
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of the Khe Sanh withdrawal oe carefully planned in order 
to a ae adverse publicity and triumphant enemy propa- 
ganda. | 


There followed several days of intensive discussion 
between Washington, Saigon, and Honolulu of the wording of 
a suitable press release. The version finally approved de- 
clared that the enemy now had at least eight divisions in I 
CTZ--two more than in January--and was therefore capable of 
mounting "several sizeable attacks concurrently." It followed 
that “mobile forces, tied to no specific terrain, must be 
used to.the utmost to attack, intercept, reinforce, or take 
whatever action is most appropriate to meet the enemy threats. "38 
This announcement was released by MACV headquarters on 27 June 
(Saigon time). The withdrawal began several days later and 
was completed on 7 July. 39 | 


The new strategy adopted in northern I CTZ was connected 
with a change in the concept of defense against infiltration 
through the DMZ. The DUEL BLADE anti-infiltration barrier 
had envisioned a line of strong points aiong the border of 
the DMZ near the coast, linked by sensors and observation 
towers, with additional sensors clustered in the defiles of 
the mountainous terrain farther west. Construction of the 
strong points, however, had been seriously hindered by enemy 
artillery and mortar fire from the DMZ. When the siege or 
Khe Sanh began in January 19636, work on the barrier was 
suspended. After the Tet offensive, a new plan which stressed 
the use of mobile forces for defense, was drawn up and approved 
by COMUSMACV in June. Work on the sStrong-point obstacie system 


37. (T5) Msgs, JCS 6703 to COMUSMACV, 181355Z Jun 66; 
JCS 6781, 191959Z Jun 68; (TS) Msg, JCS 6044 to COMUSMACV, 
202134% Jun 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Jun òg. 

36. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 8250 to CJCS, 2204204 Jun 
63; (TS) Msg, JCS 6929 to COMUSMACV, 22189094Z Jun 68; (TS-GP 4) 
Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 2307152 Jun 65; (TS) Msg, 
JCS 7043 to COMUSMACV, 252257Z Jun 6%; (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV 
MAC 8515 to CJCS, 2612022 Jun 68; (TS) JCS 7068 to COMUSMACV, 
261643Z Jun 68; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Jun 636. 

39. NY Times, 27 Jun 68, i. (S) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 3756 
to CICS et al., 010920Z Jul 60; MAC YO72, O70954Z Jul 68; OCICS 
File 24-Hour Summaries 1 through 50. 
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The only significant increase in third-country strength 
during 1968 came from Thailand, which had sent a regiment to 
SVN in 1967. Extensive discussions among the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, COMUSMACV, and COMUSMACTHAIL, and between the US 
and Thai Governments, eventuated in an agreement in 1967 that 
approximately 10,000 men would be added to the small Thai 
force.139 Accordingly, some 5,500 men of the RTA Black 
Panther Division landed in SVN in July and August 1968. The 
rest a the force was scheduled for deployment in January 
1969.1 O australia increased her contribution to the SVN 
war by sending a tank squadron to SVN in peprnany and March 
1968, in accord with a decision reached in 1967. 4 


The Republic of the Philippines, on the other hand, with- 
drew approximately 230 men of its Civic Action Group. Presi- 
Gent Marcos had at first announced that haif of the 2,000-man 
PHILCAG would be withdrawn because of political and budgetary 
pressure, noe US intervention induced him to reconsider this 
decision,l4e 


The total strength of the FWMAF in SVN as of the end 
of 1968 was 65,731 men. This force contribution, amounting 
to about 12 percent of the US strength, had a political and 
psychological as well as a military value. The following 
table shows the distribution of this strength among une nations © 
involved. 


eis (S) COMUSMACV Command History, 1967, I, pp. 
272-276 

140. (S-GP 4) HQ USARPAC, “Highlights of USARPAC Activi- 
ties," Jul 68. (S) Memo, DepDir for Opns, NMCC, to Bromley 
Smith, White House, "Request for Information," 7 Sep 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Sep 68. 

141. (S-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 9322 to CINCPAC, 030145Z 

Apr 68, JCS IN 20746. 

142. (S) Msg, vo to CINCPAC, 280913Z Jul 68, ocJcsS 
File O91 one Jul 68. (S) a COMU MACY. MAC 10366 to CJCS, 
0109012 A (S-GP 4) DJSM-97 -68 to CJCS, 3 Aug 68; (S 
Msg, JCS 8 an” bs CINCPAC, 062036Z Aug 68; same file, Aug 6 
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Aside from the continuing attacks on Saigon already described, 
tne most notable enemy action after the middie of May was an 
abortive effort in Kontum Province (II CTZ), apparently aimed 
at the city of the same name Anticipating an attack in this 
region, COMUSMACV had reinforced Kontum Province with the 3rd 
Brigade, lOlst Airborne Division (drawn from III CTZ), and 
nad concentrated B-52 strikes on tne gathering enemy forces. 
On 25 May, in an apparent beginning of the attack, hostile 
units struck at several fire support bases surrounding Kontum 
city. Some bunkers were overrun and occupied, but were 
promptly recaptured. Although skirmishes continued in the 
general area, the threatened offensive never maveriaiized, 
apparently because it had been preempted by US air strikes 
and ground operations. 


By the first week in June the number of attacks initiated 
by the enemy, which had soared to 2// for the week of 5-ll 
May, had dropped to 50. The figure declined further in July, 
reaching a low of 27 for the week of 28 July-3 August. In 
contrast, the enemy had launched an average of 64 attacks 
per week during the five weeks preceding the May offensive. 
Five of those attacks had involved forces of battalion size 
or larger. During May there were 17 battalion-sized attacks; 
six took place in June and only two in July.3 


Encouraging evidence of military progress appeared after 
the May offensive in the form of group Surrenders of enemy 
personnel. The first such incident during the entire war 
occurred on l May in Thua Thien Province, when 95 enemy 
troops surrendered to elements of the US 1018t Airborne 
Division. A number of similar incidents took place during 
June. Noteworthy was the surrender of 31 men, led by their 
commander, in Gia Dinh Province--the first organized unit to 
give up. The largest group consisti:c of 141 men, who gave 
tnemselves up to VNMC units near Saagon on 19 June.3> 


33. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 3-5. 
eens VC/NVA Operations and Activities, p. 100. 

S -NOFORN ) oN Ee eS Ta eB TSOP 4) MSgs, | 
COMUSMACV 15438 to CJCS, 290841Z May 68, JCS IN 42518; 15856, 
0209502 Jun 68, JCS IN 49697. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 
16652 tc CICS, 100940Z Jun 68, JCS iN 64017. (S-GP 4) HQ 
USARPAC, "Highlights of USARPAC Activities," May 68. 

34. aa DIA IB 200-65, :i Oct 0d, Supplement. 
35. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV xXeport, Jun 68, p. 254. 
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has already been noted. Its consequences were greater for 
the civilian economy of SVN than for the us military effort, 
which primarily employed airlift and intracoastal water 
transportation. | 


Some thought had to be given to the day when it would 
be necessary to begin dismantling the huge supply ‘complex 
in SVN. Planning for the end of hostilities (T-day) had 
begun in 1967. The Joint Chiefs of staff had approved 
CINCPAC OPLAN 67-69, which provided for withdrawal of US 


the conditions set forth in the Manila Communique .+ 5 In 
October 1967 Secretary McNamara: circulated draft memorandums 
to serve as guidelines for the preparation of detailed T-day 
plans by the Joint Chiefs of staff and the Services. Follow- 
ing review ana revision, these directives were promulgated on 
25 July 1968. The Joint Chiefs of staff were made responsible 
for preparing redeployment plans covering three alternative 
assumptions. The first was that withdrawal would be completed 
within six months, except for approximately 30,000 US and 


FWMA troops, including both a MAAG and a small combat force; 


the other two allowed twelve months for withdrawal , with 
retention of either 30,000 men or of a larger force (two full 


divisions plus a MAAG). All three alternatives assumed a 


"six month period of uncertainty” between tT-day and the begin- 
ning of withdrawal (R-day) .+ 


On 3 September the Joint Chiefs of staff sent the Secre- 
tary of Defense an initial redeployment schedule, Limited to 
ma jor combat forces; to cover the three assumed contingencies. 
Mr. Nitze; in reply, suggested some minor changes to be 


Taq. (S-GP 4) Mse, CINCPAC to JCS, 012225Z Jan 69, JCS 

IN 10811. (‘TS -NOFORN -GP 3) "1968 year-End Review,’ Il, 

chs. A 

145, (TS-GP 3) CINCPAC OPLAN 67-69 (originally 67-68), 

"a post-Hostilities Plan for Vietnam," 31 Mar 67; (TS) 

Jcs 2054/705-5, 2l Jun 67; JMF 346 (31 Mar 67) CINCPAC 6T. 
146. (S) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al.» "mp Day planning," 

10 Oct 67, Att to Jcs 2472/170, il Set 57; (S-GP 4) 

jJCSM-686-67 to secDef, 9 Dec 67 (derived from JCS 2472/170-1; 

1 Dec 67); JMF 907/305 (10 Oct 67) sec lL. (S-GP 4 

JCSM-189-68 to SecDef, 20 Mar 68 (derived from Jcs 2472/170-5; 

18 Mar 68); (S-GP pa Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS et al., | T-Day 

Planning,” 24 Jul 68, Att to JCS 2472/170-T, 29 Jul 68; 

same file, Sec 2. 
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others to the effectiveness of the new military measures in 
Saigon. Ambassador Bunker suggested a third possibility, 

that the enemy was conserving his resources in preparation 
for another major attack. In any event, he considered the 
recent defensive arrangements most impressive: the improved 
radar and aircraft surveillance, tne reduction in reaction 
tim: for counterbattery fire (one minute was now the optimum), 
and zhe close ccllaboration between US and ARVN forces engaged 
in defense of t.:2 capital. Early in August he was able to 
report that US and ARVN forces around Saigon were running no 
less than 500 ambushes every night. These operations, 
cogether with B-52 strikes, would be effective, he believed, 
in forestalling the ma Jar offensive against Saigon that seemed 
clearly in the offing. 


Related to the enemy's destruction of lives and property 
in Saigon was another problem: the damage wrought by US and 
ARVN forces in combatting the invaders. On 12 May a member 
of the staff of the US Embassy in Saigon, Mr. Charles Sweet, 
nad reported that many people in Saigon were angry at what 
chey considered indiscriminate use of allied firepower, par- 
ticularly aircraft. An officer on MACV's staff concluded, 
after an investigation, that Mr. Sweet had greatly exagger- 
ate: the amount of destruction and had underes* ‘mated the 
strength of enemy forces. He recommended, how: ser, that MACV 
rules of engagement governing the use of tactical air, heli- 
copter gunships, artillery, and naval gunfire be clarified.©? 


The problem was strikingly cramatized by an incisent 
tnat took place in Saigon on 2 June. A.group of high-ranking 
SVN officials were watching an attack on a position held by 
enemy infiltrators. Suddenly a rocket from a US helicopter 
went astray and landed in their midst. Seven men were 


28. (3S) 

JCS IN 45436. S) Msgs, Saigon 31058 to State, 261200Z Jun 
68, JCS IN 95876; 31193, 2714002 Jun 68, JCS IN 99683; 34694, 
671100Z Aug 68, JCS IN 84286. (Cj Msg, Paris 20251 to State, 
311605Z Aug 68, JCS IN 42282, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Negoti- 
ations Aug-Sep 68. 

29. (C) Extract from Memo for Record, Actg CS, MACV, 
"Evaluation of Saigon Situation," 14 May 68; (C) “Report of 
Investigation Concerning Destruction Resulting from tne VC 
Offensive of 5-13 May 1968," n.d., sgd by COL Robert W. 
Marshall, USA, with lst Ind by COMUSMACV, MAC J-2, 2 Jun 68, 
Att to JCS 2472/714, 12 Jun 68; JMF 911/052 (14 May 68) 
sec l. 
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Chapter 53 


THE PARIS NEGOTIATIONS: FIRST PHASE 


Evolution of the US Negotiating Position 


President Johnson's speech on 31 March, in which he 
announced restrictions on air operations over NVN and issued 
a call for negotiations, had been followed by a month of 
discussions between Washington and Hanoi, ending with an 
agreement to open formal talks in Paris on 10 May (see 
Ch. 50). The purpose of these bilateral talks was to consider 
the possibility of further restrictions upon the bombardment 
of NVN in discussions that, according to the hope of the Ad- 
ministrations, might move on to general peace negotiations. 


The curtailment of US bombing below the 20th Parallel 
had been a unilateral act. In announcing it, the President 
had held out the hope of further restrictions on a quid pro 
quo basis. ‘Even this very limited bombing of ‘the North 
could come to an early end,’ he said, "if our restraint is 
matched by restraint in Hanoi." This broadly worded -statement 
was compatible with the so-called "San Antonio formula," 
announced by Mr. Johnson on 29 September 1967, in which the 
President had expressed a willingness to stop all air and 
naval bombardment if such action would "lead promptly to 
productive discussions. We of course assume," the President 
had continued, "that while discussions proceed, North Viet- 
Nam would not take advantage of the bombing cessation or 
limitation." 


But what kind of "restraint" would be acceptable to the 
United States in return for an end to "this very limited 
bombing"? What actions by NVN would constitute "taking 
advantage" of US concessions? Moreover, should the enemy 
be required to agree in advance to abjure such actions, or 
Should he be asked only for a promise to enter substantive 
negotiations and thereafter be trusted to do nothing to 


l. Dept of State Bulletins, LVIII (15 Apr 68), p. 482; 
war (23 oct OT}, o Sel | 
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The Harassment of Saigon, May-June 1968 


The warning of a second phase of the May orfensive was 
soon borne out. A new series of attacks on the capital began, 
small in scale but potentially deadly in their cumulative 
fects. Two types of operations were involved. Starting 
on 18 May Saigon was subjected to intermittent nignttime fire 
“rom mortars and 122mm rockets, launched by enemy forces out- 
side the city. At the same time, bands of infiltrators, 
numbering from 5 to 30, slipped into tne city to carry out 
assassinations and to destroy or sabotage bridges, power and 
police stations, and other important structures. 


The obvious intent of these activities was to increase 
the burden on South Vietnam's economy, to intimidate the 
populace, and to demonstrate that zhe GVN was powerless to 
protect its citizens even in its own capital. Ambassador 
3unker viewed this new campaign with the utmost seriousness. 
The initial reaction in Saigon, he reported, had been resent- 
ment toward the VC, but he feared tnat this feeiing might be 
redirected toward the United States and the GVN i: the attacks 
continued. ?2 


Both MACV and the JGS moved swiftly to take all possible 
Gefensive measures against this latest enemy threat. The 
broad "rocket belt" surrounding Saigon--an area of roughly 
300 square miles within which the enemy, with nis primitive 
ano readily transportable launching equipment, could deliver 
ipe upon the capital--was placed under 24-hour aerial 
cyrveillance. Construction of special radar-equipped obser- 
vation towers to detect enemy firing positions and to direct 
couazerfire was begun; meanwhile, tai. buildings were employed 
for the same purpose. Counterfire procedures were reviewed, 
ano every effort was made to reduce the time involved. 


To cope with terrorist infiltravion, plans were made to 
intercept and engage enemy squads outside the city. Addl- 
tional ARVN and US units were assigned to the defense uf 


—— y4, {S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUM 119-06, ZO May 68. (FOUO) 
CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, pp. 250-251. (TS) Msg, 
CINE acy MAG 7605 to CINCPAC, 0911122 Jun 68, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam Jun 68. (s) Msgs, Saigon 23566 to State, 
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specitic Objectives 
l. Cessation of the Bombing 


The US is prepared to agree to a cessation of naval, 
air and artillery bombardment of North Viet-Nam. In 
keeping with North Vietnamese statements, it is our 
understanding that such action on our part will lead 
promptly to talks in which both sides would be free 
to raise any elements which they believe would lead 
to a peaceful settlement. We are prepared in these 
talks to make arrangements to this end, including agree- 
ment on announcement of bombing cessation and subsequent 
talks. : 


2. Prompt Talks 


Substantive talks should be held within 3 to 7 
days following the cessation of bombing. 


3. Serious Talks 


We should seek explicit confirmation ‘by the North 
Vietnamese that any topic relevant to the substance of 
peace could be raised in the substantive talks. 


4. Participants 


In any substantive discussions we expect to take 
account of the interests of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and of our Manila allies. Participation in any 
such discussions affecting South Viet-Nam must not ex- 
clude the Government of the Republic of South Viet-Nam. 


5. Not Taking Advantage 


We should provide an adequate basis for the expecta- 
tion that North Viet-Nam would not attempt to improve 
its military position as a result of the US cessation. 
North Viet-Nam should understand that the US would 
regard as acts of bad faith inconsistent with its 
restraints any such attempts. We would consider as 
examples of bad faith: : 


a) Artillery or other fire from or across the 
DMZ. | 
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The course of events in SVN had been followed. closely in 
washington. "What can we do to get additional help to 
Westmoreland if he becomes involved in another major enemy 
offensive?" asked Secretary C’ifford of the Joint Chiefs of 
Starf on 13 May before it was clear that the offensive was 
over. "Very little," was the substance of the JCS reply, 
Gelivered on 21 May. Four Army brigades could be made avail- 
able during July and August, they indicated, but their deploy- 
ment would leave STRAF wholly devoic of compat-ready forces. 
To send Marine reinforcements would require further mobili- 
zation plus involuntary extension of terms of service. Fortu- 
nately the ebbing of the attack spared the Administration the 
necessity of facing the consequences of another call for 
reinforcements from COMUSMACV. <9 


The relatively small scale of the so-called "“mini- 
Tot" offensive, together with its timing (a few weeks after 
the agreement to open talks in Paris), suggested that 
its purpose was political and psychologicai rather than 
primarily military or, in other words, that it was intended 
to strengthen the enemy's position at Paris. This was the 
opinion of Ambassador Bunker. seizure and occupation of all 
or part of South Vietnam's capital would undoubtedly have 
constituted a powerful bargaining counter. But the enemy had 
failed to achieve this goal, and had suffered losses that were 
cuite high in relation to the size of forces engaged, though 
well below those of Tet. As of midnight 8-9 May, Mr. Bunker 
estimated that the enemy had lost 5,781 xilled in action 
since the offensive began, as opposed to sO4 US aná aliied 
troops killed. A later estimate listed approximateiy 12,500 
enemy killed during the first two weeks in May.2l 


For his fresh expenditure of bisod, the enemy had two 
gains to show. On 10 May enemy troops in Superior numbers 
nad assaulted a Special Forces Camp at Kham Duc, in western 
Quang Tin Province (I CTZ). The camp was abandoned by its 
garrison two days later. This tactical Success had potential 


20. 5) Memo, SecDef to GEN Wheeler, 13 May 68; (TS) 
JCSM-315-08 to SecDef, 21 May 68 (derived from JCS 247/2/291-1, 
i8 May oo ameded by Dec On 20 May 68), JMF 911/372 

13 May : 

t 21. (S) Msg, Saigon 26826 to State, 091022Z May 638, 
JCS IN 95726. (3-NOFORN) DIA IB 200-68, 11 Oct 68, 
Supplement. | 
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in the negotiations if military and political issues were 
separated, with the former being settled between the United 


States and NVN, the latter between the GVN and the NLF. 


Others, who saw the military and political issues as 
inseparable and believed the GVN should play a role in the 
Settlement of both, favored multilateral talks on a basis 

of “our side"--the United States and SVN--versus "your side"-- 
NVN and, presumably, the NLF. This position was uphejd by 

MG DePuy, SACSA, in discussions with other officials. 


While the instructions for the US negotiating team were 
being drafted, General Wheeler, on 2 April, had conferred 
with Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, who had been named to 
head the US negotiating team. Mr. Harriman expressed a 
desire to have a list of quid pro quo actions, over and 
above the minimum US demands, with which to enter the negotia- 
tions. At General Wheeler's direction, J-5 drew up a list 
of seven possible demands upon NVN that might be specified 
as a basis for complete cessation of air attacks. The minimum 
demand was abstention from the three NVN actions in the 
Study Group "no advantage” list: artillery or ground attacks 
across the DMZ and increase in troop movements into NVN. 
Other demands were listed in increasing order of severity, 
ranging from de-escalation of actions of violence against 
SVN civilians to withdrawal of NVA forces from Quang Tri 
Province. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered these J-5 proposals 
and tentatively decided to strengthen them by including certain 
other demands--notably a "conclusive demonstration" that NUN 
had begun withdrawal of its forces and supplies from the 
South, which would admittedly amount to "virtual surrender" 
by Hanoi. They ordered the paper sent back to J-5 for 
revision. Meanwhile, they informally transmitted their views 
to Ambassador Harriman and to LTG Andrew J. Goodpaster, who 
would serve as chief military advisor to the delegation. 


~ 4. (TS-GP 1) SACSA M-269-68 to CJCS, 8 Apr 68; (TS-GP 1) 
Memo, MG DePuy and MG Seignious to CJCS, "Negotiations," ` 
8 Apr 68; (TS-GP 1) SACSA M-272-68 to CJCS, 9 Apr 68; OcJcs 
File 091, Vietnam (Negotiations) Through Apr 68. 
5; a? Tab A to J-5 T-34-68, 5 Apr 68, JMF 907/503 
(5 Apr 68). (TS-GP 4) J-5 T-34-68, 5 Apr 68, same file. 
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The Second Enemy Attack, May 1968 


Following his repulse in the Tet offensive, the enemy turned 
his attention to repairing his losses. His resupply effort 
was reflected in the increase in truck traffic already noted. 
At the same time, the communists refilled their ranks by 
in-country recruiting and especially by a faster flow of 
infiltration from the north. US estimates were that infil- 
tration had risen from approximately 7,500 in December 1967 
(just about the monthly average for that year) to 24,000 in 
January 1968. In February the number dropped to 12,000, but 
immediately thereafter it soared to _record’numbers: 25,000 
in April, 30,000 in March and May,.16 


By the middle of April it had become clear that the 
enemy possessed both the capability and the intention to 
attack. Prisoner interrogations, reports of agents, the 
pattern of enemy troop concentrations, and information sup- 
plied by a high-ranking rallier pointed to an offensive that 
would be nationwide in scope while focusing principally upon 
Saigon. Various dates given for the launching of the attack 
fitted with other evidence indicating that the operation was 
first planned for the middle of the month but was postponed 
for various reasons. Intelligence warnings were clearer and 
less equivocal than those available before the Tet offensive. 
It appeared that the enemy, observing the lack of coordination 
at that time--when units in II CTZ had "jumped the gun" and 
Swung into action a day ahead of others--had modified his 
security restrictions and had disseminated advance information 
more widely to the attacking forces.17 


It came aS no Surprise, therefore, when widespread mortar 
and rocket attacks on cities and towns burst forth on the 
night of 4-5 May, heralding the beginning of the enemy's 
second general offensive of 1968. But it soon became evident 
that no replay of Tet was in the offing. The scope and inten- 
sity of the attack fell far short of the earlier one. Aside 
from Saigon, follow-up ground attacks occurred at only a few 


16. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 1-18 
(numbers read from bar chart, Fig. 1-10). | 

iT. C- NORDEN) DIA IBs 76-68, 17 Apr 68; 77-68, 18 Apr 68; 
82-68, 25 Apr 68; 84-68, 29 Apr 68. (S) Msgs, Saigon 25643 to 
State, 250900Z Apr 68, JCS IN 86582; and 26229, 021134Z May 
68, JCS IN 80438. (S) CM-3228-68 to SecDef, 23 Apr 68, OCJCS 
O91 Vietnam Apr 68. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report, Jun 68, 
p. 249. Some of the evidence warning of this attack has been 
described in Ch. 50. 
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The terms of the written negotiating instructions lost 
some of their significance in the light'of President Johnson's 
determination that he himself would be the "number one 
negotiator" for the US team. The President made this fact 
clear in a meeting with the US delegation on 6 May, just before 
its departure for Paris. He instructed the members to concen- 
trate on protecting the US interest without worrying about 
public opinion, which would be his responsibility. He had 
removed himself from politics, he reminded his hearers, to 
make certain that he could not be "pressured" into accepting 
an unsatisfactory settlement. The negotiators were also told 
to seek an agreement on terms more favorable than the bare- 
minimum San Antonio formula; if they were unable to do so, 
he would make the decision when to fall back from the opening 
position. He added that he expected that the United States 
would end by accepting this formula and stopping the bombard- 
ment of NVN accordingly, but that subsequent negotiations would 
fail and that it would eventually be necessary to resume the 
air offensive in order to bring about a settlement of the 
war. 


Opening of the Paris Talks 


President Johnson selected a six-man team to represent 
the United States in Paris. The senior member, Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman, was a seasoned diplomat with a reputa- 
tion for skill and tenacity. His deputy, Cyrus R. Vance, 
formerly Deputy Secretary of Defense, also held the rank of 
Ambassador. The military advisor was LTG Andrew J. Goodpaster, 
Commandant of the National War College. Other advisors were 
Philip C. Habib of the State Department and William J. Jorden 
of the NSC Staff. Daniel J. Davidson served as Secretary to 
the Delegation as well as special assistant to Ambassador 
Harriman .9 


P 


In order to make certain that the delegation received 
up-to-date military information during the negotiations, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to make available to General 


3. (TS) Memo, BG R. N. Ginsburgh to CJCS, 7 May 68, 
OCJCS File 091, Vietnam (Negotiations) May 68. 

. (U) "Viet-Nam Mission Delegation List," Tab A of 
OCJCS File, Briefing Book for VN Mission in Paris. 
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individual and 93 crew-served weapons had been cap runes as 
well as large amounts of ammunition and supplies.10 


The pattern of activity that had marked the war in the 
months before the Tet offensive had now come to prevail once 
more. US and SVN forces were seeking out the enemy, who was 
attempting to avoid contact while bringing in Supplies and 
reinforcements. General Westmoreland was able to report 
that "Allied operations during April were highlighted by an 
unparalleled display of aggressiveness and cooperation by US, 
ARVN, FW forces and governmental agencies."1l 


Not content, however, General Westmoreland pressed his 
subordinates to even greater efforts. “Commencing immedi- 
ately," he told them in a directive on 6 May, "our objective 
will be to make a major breakthrough toward military victory 
in South Vietnam. .. . The fighting will be characterized 
by an aggressive, unremitting, twenty-four hour application 
of pressure on all enemy elements throughout RVN." The enemy 
was to be hounded relentlessly, day and night, in all weather; 
loss of contact would be considered a tactical error. The 
RVNAF would be assigned a "full role." Support of pacification 
operations, which "are inseparable from the main offensive," 
would be given as much attention as any other responsibilities 
of commanders .1le 


While ground operations were pushed forward with increas- 
ing vigor, air and naval warfare continued unabated. Following 
the President's announcement of 31 March concerning bombing 
restrictions over NVN, the ROLLING THUNDER campaign was 
redirected to concentrate on targets south of the 19th Parallel, 
such as roads, waterways, truck parks,. and storage facilities. 
The number of attack sorties against North Vietnam increased 


TO. (S-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMS 94-68, 20 Apr 68; 118-68, 
18 May 68. (TS-GP 3) CM-3265-68 to SecDef, 29 Apr 68, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Apr 68. (S-GP 4) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 5223 
to CJCS et al., 191155Z Apr. 68; MAC 5270, 2011352 Apr 68; 
MAC 6516, 181119Z May 68; OCJCS File DMZ/North I CTZ Reports. 

11. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 159-4 (one digit illegible) 
to CINCPAC, 07144202 May 68, JCS IN 94380. 

12. The text of this directive, originally transmitted 
from COMUSMACV to his subordinate commanders as COMUSMACV 
12854, 061047Z May 68, is quoted in full in (S-GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 15262 to Paris, 271808Z May 68, JCS IN 39239, in 
response to a news story alleging the existence of a message 
from COMUSMACV that supposedly asserted a need to win the 
war within three months. 


Minh, who had faced Harriman across the negotiating table 

at the 1962 Geneva Conference on Laos. His deputy was Ha 

Van Lau, chief of NVA liaison to the International Control 
Commission on Vietnam. 


On 10 and 11 May the second-ranking delegates, Vance 
and Lau, worked out procedural arrangements for the confer- 
ence in discussions that turned out to be surprisingly cordial. 
Both parties agreed to refer to their meetings as "official 
conversations" and to use English and Vietnamese as official 
languages, employing French as a working language. They 
also agreed that not more than twenty members of each deie- 
gation would be present in the meeting room at any time. 
Tape recording of the plenary sessions would be permitted, 
but no joint minutes would be kept. Press representatives 
would be allowed to attend the formal sessions in numbers 
determined jointly by both delegations and by the host 
government. Daily meetings would be held, with each session 
scheduled individually beforehand. The first was set for 
13 May at 1030.1 : 


The first session took place on schedule at the Inter- 
national Conference Center in the old Majestic Hotel. 
Nguyen Xuan Thuy fired the opening verbal salvo on behalf 
of North Vietnam. Setting forth his country's objectives, 
he repeated the four points that had been proclaimed re- 
peatedly by Hanoi: withdrawal of US forces, temporary restor- 
ation of the North and South zones of Vietnam under the terms 
of the .1954 Geneva Agreement, self-determination for SVN in 
accord with the program of the NLF, and peaceful reunification 
of North and South. He assailed the United States and the 
"puppet" regime in Saigon as aggressors. The primary pur- 
pose of the talks, declared Thuy, was to arrange for the 
“unconditional cessation of the bombing and other acts of war 
against the DRV." The secondary purpose was to discuss any 
"problems which interest both sides,"15 : 


13. NY Times, 10 May 68, 1. (S) Biographic Information 
on NVN delegation, OCJCS File, Briefing Book Prepared for 
VN Mission in Paris. | 


14, (S) Msg, Paris 13866 to State, ll'`May 68. NY Times, 
12 May 68, 1. ` 


15. NY Times, 14 May 68, 18. 
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the position of CINCPAC on 31 July.? 


Friendly Forces Resume the Offensive 


None of the changes in command had any .immediate effect 
upon the tactical situation in South Vietnam. There the Tet 
offensive had left both sides temporarily incapeble of major 
action. The enemy had suffered shattering losses in manpower 
that would take time to replace, while US and ARVN force dis- 
positions had in some degree been disrupted by the need to cope 
with the wave of attacks on the cities. 


The allied military machine. was quick to recover. AS soon 
as the enemy offensive had subsided, General Westmoreland 
seized the opportunity to resume once more the painstaking task 
of hunting down and destroying the principal enemy forces. He 
laid plans to clear the five provinces around Saigon and to 
undertake a major offensive in IV CTZ, while at the same time 
launching a thrust in I CTZ to relieve the Marines besieged at 
Khe Sanh. Explaining these plans to his subordinates on 2 
March, General Westmoreland stressed the importance of an 
aggressive attitude. "We must stop thinking about the next VC 
attack," he emphasized, "and start thinking, all of us, of con- 
tinuing to carry the attack to the enemy." 


The operation in IV CTZ (TRUONG CONG DINH) was launched 
on 6 March by elements of the US 9th and the ARVN 7th Divisions. 
This was a long-term action, which was still continuing two 
months later. At that time, it was combined with Operation 
PEOPLE'S ROAD, which had begun about the same time with the 
objective of clearing and repairing the E highway 
(Route 4) between Saigon and the Mekong River. 


5. (T5) HQ USMC, Commandant's Vietnam Chronology, entry 
31 Jul 68. 


6. (TS-NOFORN) Msg, COMUSMACV 02984 to CJCS, 0302382 Mar '’ 
68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Mar 68. 

7. (TS-NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMs 60-68, 12 Mar 68; 66-68, 19 
Mar 68. (S-GP 4) HQ USARPAC, "Highlights of USARPAC Activi- 
ties," May 68. (FOUO) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV Report on the War 
in Vietnam, Jun 68, p. 245. | | 
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surrender. This conviction was reflected in their arrogant 
self-assurance. Little progress could bg expected so long 
as they remained under this impression.1 


In an effort to loosen the rigidity of the NVN negotia- 
ting posture, the United States sought the assistance of the ‘ 
Soviet Union. Ambassador Harriman met with Soviet Ambassador 
Zorin in Paris Oon 19 May and informed him that NVN's intran- 
Sigence. was sorely trying US patience. It would be impossi- 


. ble,.-he continued, for the United States to continue its 


bombing limitation indefinitely unless Hanoi exhibited some 
matching restraint. Zorin replied that NVN would not budge 
from its present position, at least not before the US Presi- 
dential election. When Ambassador Harriman suggested the 
possibility of private discussions (perhaps attended by 
Soviet representatives), Zorin dismissed this proposal as 
premature. 


Zorin's assessment of the NVN position was borne out 
at the fourth session, held on 22 May. Harriman suggested 
immediate and genuine demilitarization of the so-called 


DMZ as a constructive step, but drew only a denial that NVN 


was violating the Zone. "We all felt that today was a 
chapter out of ‘Alice in Wonderland,'" reported Harriman 
afterwards. "We kept hearing the refrain, 'It's sp because 
I say it's so.'"20 


Impact of the Enemy's May Offensive 


The Paris talks opened while the enemy's."mini-Tet" 
attack was in progress, as described in an earlier chapter. 
A major objective of this attack, in the opinion of Ambassa- 
dor Bunker, was to reinforce the enemy's negotiating position 
by success on the battlefield. But the initial assault, 
centering on Saigon, was thrown back at considerable cost 
to the attacking forces. The subsequent prolonged siege 


13. Statement made by Ambassador Vance to GEN Wheeler 
in August 1968, reported in (TS) Msg, CJCS to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, JCS 9019, 091649Z Aug 68; OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam Aug 68. | | 


ma” (S) Msg, Paris 14365 to State, 20 May 68, JCS IN : 
20. (TS) Summary Chronology. '(S) Msg, Paris 14502 to 
State, 22 May 68, JCS in 29385. | 
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people of South Vietnam were for the first time experiencing 
a sense of pride in the performance of their army, just 

as they were rallying to support the government in its 

nour of crisis. If the RVNAF continued to improve their 
combat record, there was room to hope that they might con- 
stitute a major symbol of national unity around which the 
democratic elements in SVN might rally. If SO, the armed 
forces of RVN might contribute to the Successful resolution 
of the political conflict even as they prepared themselves 
for their primary task of assuming responsibility for the 
nation's security after the United States withdrew its 
rorces. 
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The second phase of the enemy's attack on Saigon--rocket 
and mortar fire by enemy forces outside the city--began on 
18 May 1968. Ambassador Bunker promptly reported to Wash- 
ington President Thieu's fear that these assaults would 
seriously undermine confidence in the GVN. The enemy, accord- 
ing to Thieu, had no intention of seriously negotiating and 
was merely "testing our patience." How long, he wondered, 
did the United States intend to restrain its air campaign 
in the absence of reciprocity from the enemy? President 
Johnson took note of Thieu's fears in a public statement on 
23 May. Addressing himself to the attacks on SVN cities, 
Mr. Johnson declared that he would "not permit the enemy's 
mortars and rockets to go unanswered."2e3 


Privately, the President faced up to the grim possi- 
bility that the Paris negotiations might terminate in utter 
failure, and asked the Departments of Defense and State to 
examine the possible consequences. Accordingly, Secretary 
of Defense Clifford, on 24 May, asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to answer the following questions: 


A. What policy should we follow if North Vietnam 
continues to remain unresponsive in the Paris. Talks by 
refusing reciprocity and refusing to negotiate on other 
issues until we stop the bombing? 
B. If the Paris Talks break down completely or are 


abandoned, what plan or plans p Oula me follow to achieve 
a resolution of the conflict?2 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff replied on 29 May 1968. 
Answering the first question, they recommended a greatly 
expanded bombing campaign, to embrace all of NVN except 
areas close to the Chinese border, which should be "con- 
tinued until Hanoi begins prompt-and productive talks." 

A decision concerning the beginning of this campaign should 
be made soon, in order to take advantage of the favorable 
weather from May to November. They emphatically rejected 


easy, TS) WBE, Saigon 27938 to State, 22 May 68, JCS 


IN 29204. NY Times, 24 May 68, 1. | 

24. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Possible U. S. Courses 
of Action if Paris Talks Stall or Break Down," 24 May 68, 
JMF 911/305 (24 May 68). | 
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the end of March 1969. But. Ambassador Bunker believed. 
that United States officials should not be disappointed 

if the desertion rate did not subside with time. He ex- 
plained that intelligence sources had indicated that the 
VC/NVA forces were having similar problems and that both 
Sides might continue to suffer from desertion because of 
underlying social factors, such as localism and ethnic and 
religious antagonisms. 


The problems of inadequate leadership also troubled 
the RVNAF throughout 1968. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
repeatedly warned the Secretary of Defense that leadership 
Shortcomings might prevent the RVNAF from accomplishing 
any mission expected of them regardless of how much equip- 
ment they were given. With the approval of an 850,000-man 
force structure, the problem of acquiring additional and 
competent leaders became magnified. | 


COMUSMACV convinced the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
additional officers and NCOs should be provided for the 
RVNAF.4+9 The JGS developed a three-year program to in- 
crease the number of officers and NCOs to satisfy the 
requirements of an 850,000-man force. Ninety percent of 
that leadership was to be made available by the- close of 
CY 1968. Plans were also made to improve the RVNAF pro- 
motion regulations, 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the Secretary of 


Defense with monthly RVNAF officer/NCO strengths, promotion 


projects, and evaluation of the promotion program; but OSD 
officials became skeptical that the JGS was not doing all 
that should be done to improve the inadequate leadership 
situation. They considered that the JGS programs would 
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recommended. He expressed the view that any bombing beyond 
the 2Oth Parallel would be certain to lead to a rupture in 
the talks, and reaffirmed his doubts that bombing between 
19 and 200 N would be efficacious in influencing Hanoi's 
stance in the negotiations. His views carried the day; the 
President ordered no change in military operations in the 
North for the time being. 


The case for restraint was strengthened on 3 June when 
Le Duc Tho, a ranking member of the Hanoi Politburo, suddenly 
arrived in Paris. No one knew what instructions he might 
bring with him, but Ambassador Harriman considered that his 
arrival might at least signal a degree of flexibility in the 
enemy's position. In view of this possibility, Harriman 
recommended that consideration of renewed bombing between 
19 and 20° N be further deferred.27 


But it seemed necessary to take some action in light of 
the continuing enemy harassment of Saigon by artillery and 
rocket fire and by infiltrators. Ambassador Bunker, on 3 June, 
declared that there was a "strong argument for linking any 
cessation of bombing in the north to the cessation of terror 
attacks on the cities of the south." He suggested that the NVN 
delegation at Paris be warned that "continued attacks would 
call for appropriate retaliation," which might take.the form 
of reprisal raids on NVN cities. Ambassador Harriman opposed 
this suggestion; in his view, to demand a cessation of ò 
attacks on Saigon while continuing bombardment up to 19 
would violate the terms of the President's offer of 31 March, 
while any actual attacks on Hanoi or Haiphong would result 
in a breakoff of negotiations. Instead, he proposed, with. 
Washington's approval, to bring up the matter in thg negoti- 


ations and to deliver a suitable warning to Hanoi.2 


Accordingly, on 12 June, atthe eighth meeting of the 
negotiators, Ambassador Harriman condemed-the terrorist 
attacks on Saigon and warned that their continuation could 
have "most serious consequences" for the negotiations. He 
followed up this statement, on 19 June by calling attention 
to criticism of these attacks by other nations. Two days 


2T. S) Msg, Paris 15436 to State, 3 Jun 68, JCS IN 53908. 

28. R Msg, Saigon 28566 to State, 29 May 68, JCS IN : 
43930. (S) Msg, Paris 15453 to State, 4 Jun 68,: JCS IN 53076. 
(S) Msg, Paris 16017 to State, 11 Jun 68, JCS IN 66094. (s) 


Msg, State 17552 to Paris, 3 Jun. 68, JCS IN 52604. (S) Msg, 
State 180491 to Paris, 11 Jun 68, JCS IN 67960. | 
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Regular Forces 


ARVN 387,250 


VNN 18,500 
VNMC a 9,000 
VNAF 18,750 
Total Reg. forces 433,500 


Territorial Forces 


RE 219,000 
PF 174,000 
Total Terr. forces OOO 
Total RVNAF 826,500 


This total was approximately 220,000 greater than a year 
earlier. Of this increase, 160,000 had been volunteers 
and the rest draftees. 


The GVN had also expanded its paramilitary forces to 
127,000 (45,000 in the CIDG and 82,000 in the National 
Police). In addition, a People's Self-Defense Forces (PSDF) 
had been organized, with a. strength of over 1,000,000 men 
and’ women. More than half of eae ee received some train- 
ing, and over 100,000 were armed.*9) 


This expansion in size was accompanied by an improve- 
ment in quality. In the judgment of both CINCPAC and Ambas- 
sador Bunker, the RVNAF had improved in aggressiveness, 
self-confidence, and quality of leadership in 1968.46 Their 
assessment was borne out by an increase in the number of 
pattalion-size operations conducted by the RVNAF in the 


45. (TS-NOFORN-GP 3) OCJCS Study Group, 1968 Year-End 
Review of Vietnam (U), pp. 5-14, 15 Jan 69. (S) Interv, 
Robert J. Watson and Arthur A. Chapa with CDR Paul F. Abel, 
USN, Revolutionary Development South Vietnam Branch, Office 
of SACSA, 3 Feb 69. (S) Msg, Saigon 894 to State, 16 Jan 
69, JCS IN 38225. 

46. (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0122252 Jan 69, JCS 
IN 10811. (S) Msg, Saigon 894 to State, 16 Jan 69, JCS 
. IN 38225. 
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be expected of Hanoi after the cessation. Ambassador Vance 
recommended that this proposal be discussed in detail at 
private meetings between himself and his opposite number, 


Ha Van Lau. Thuy at first promised merely to take this 


suggestion under advisement, but later accepted it.3l 


The prospect of meetings of this nature offered real 
hope for progress. It was hardly to be expected that much 
could be accomplished at the public sessions, where the 
temptation was irresistible to speak for the record with a 
view to influencing opinion around the world. 


Deadlock 


On the evening of 27 June, Ambassador Vance met privately 
with Ha Van Lau and explained in more detail the "two-phase" 
proposal that had been submitted in outline the day before. He 
stressed his conviction that the plan went far to meet Hanoi's 
demands. The United States was willing to promise a total 
bombing halt subject to an understanding regarding actions by 
Hanoi that would follow, not precede, the cessation, which 
could therefore be considered "unconditional." Lau disputed 
this interpretation, pointing out that the proposal still 
envisioned concessions as a price for the bomb halt; however, 
he promised to think it over,3e - 


The plan presented by Ambassador Vance differed in an 


important respect from the original Soviet proposal. The 


Soviets had recommended a second "phase" consisting of. 
reciprocal actions to be taken by both sides, following at 

an unspecified interval of time after the termination of 
"phase one,” i.e., the end of the bombing. This formula 
resembled one. that the United States had drawn up in 

November 1966; it had been submitted to Hanoi through inter- 
mediaries, but the response had been negative. After meeting . 
with Zorin on 28 June and hearing the Soviet plan explained 

in detail, Ambassador Vance tentatively decided that it 
offered some promise. If the United States had reasonably 
firm advance assurance that Hanoi would take Some steps toward 


de-escalation after a bomb halt, it might well afford to 


agree to compensatory actions of its own at the same time and 


ai GS Nees aate 189086. to Paris, 24. Jun 68, JCS IN 
92823. tS Msg, State 190068 to Paris, 25 Jun 68, JCS IN | 
94890, S) Msg, Paris 17053 to State, 26 Jun 68, JCS IN 

95930. | | 
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to exist on T-Day, such as the size and location of enemy 
forces and the prospect of continuing infiltration .4l 

These questions would, of course, be shaped by the terms of 
any peace agreement. On le December, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff forwarded to the Secretary of Defense a list of 
"essential conditions for a cessation of hostilities" in 

RVN. They recommended that US government officials review 
and agree on the conditions and that they then be forwarded 
to the US representative in Paris. The US negotiators 

should be instructed to make all efforts to convince their 
North Vietnamese counterparts to agree to all the conditions. 
Their level of success would determine the security situation 
in RVN once hostilities in RVN had ceased. 


If the North Vietnamese agreed to all the conditions, 
an "optimum" security situation would result. If only 
partial agreement were achieved, then an "intermediate" 
situation would remain. But, if most of the conditions were 
rejected, the "worst" security situation could be expected. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff. informed the Secretary of 
Defense that the Phase II force structure plan had been 
designed to cope with the "worst" security situation. 
COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, they stated, had been instructed 
to. develop plans to deal with the "optimum" and "“inter- 
mediate" situations. But they advised the Secretary of 
Defense that it seemed wise to continue with present plans 
to establish a force structure capable of coping. with the 
"worst" situation. As a minimum, they recommended approval 
of the FY 1970-71 Phase II goals and General Abrams! accel- 
erated plan,4e 


On 18 December, Mr. Nitze approved the Phase II force 
structure (except for portions dealing with the VNN and with 
ammunition requirements). He also approved acceleration of 
the Phase II plan as proposed by General Abrams. Since he 
had not approved the proposed VNN force structure, the newly 


hi. (S) Note to Control Div, "T-Day Planning and 


Improvement and Modernization of the RVNAF," 2 Dec 68, 
JMF 907/305 (9 Dec 68). 7 

42°. (S-NOFORN-GP 4) JCSM-732-68 to SecDef, 12. Dec 
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COMUSMACV replied that the B-52 campaign was essential 
to provide close support for US ground forces operating in 
northern I CTZ. It was restricted to tactical objectives 
and therefore could not be compared with the enemy's undi- 
rected random fire upon the capital of SVN. His views, with 
the added endorsement of CINCPAC, were forwarded to Secretary 
of Defense Clifford with General Wheeler's approval. Ambas- 
sador Bunker told the State Department that he fully con- 


curred, and added that "bombing in the north is our major 
' card to play in obtaining from Hanoi the restraints that 


are needed politically in SVN at this stage." Termination 
of the B-52 campaign in and near the DMZ should be decided 
only as part of an overall agreement to restore the DMZ, 
which in turn should be one element in a "total package of 
mutual restraints," including an end to terrorist attacks 
on SVN cities. The Department of State apparently goceptcd 
these views and did.not pursue the matter further.3 


On 15 July Vance laid before Lau the elements of the 
two-phase plan drawn up by the Department of State, charac- 
terizing them as a variation on the proposal submitted on 
ef June. Lau showed himself Willing to discuss them. At 
the end of the meeting, he promised he would study the plan 
to see whether it contained anything new. 


Two weeks then elapsed, during which the NVN negotia- 
tors indicated that they were Studying the plan but showed 
no interest in further private talks at that time. Ambas- 
sadors Harriman and Vance were by then beginning to despair 
of making significant progress within a reasonable time so 
long as the United States continued on its present track. 
They set forth their views in a message to Washington on 
29 July. They suspected that Hanoi was gambling that the 
forthcoming Democratic Party nominating convention would 
produce an irreparable cleavage in public Opinion--one that 
might fatally undermine the US negotiating position and 
stampede the next Administration into a "precipitous with- 
drawal." The danger was increased by the unmistakable 


36. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 9376 to CJCS, 1209152 Jul 
68; (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 130036Z Jul 68; (S-GP 3) 
CM-3476-68 to SecDef, 12 Jul 68; OCICS File 091, Vietnam 


(Negotiations) 1 Jun-31 Jul 68. (S) Msg, Saigon 32558 to 
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they urged that COMUSMACV be authorized to continue progress 
toward Phase II goals.37 


The United States ceased all bombing of NVN on 31 
October, as described in a later chapter. This action 
caused General Abrams some concern because he saw that it 
strengthened the possibility of substantive negotiations 
leading to the mutual withdrawal of US/NVN forces in the 
near future. On 9 November, he recommended that the United 
States begin implementation of the Phase II RVNAF improve- 
ment and modernization. program as rapidly as possible. He 
proposed an accelerated version of the Phase II plan that 
would permit completion by FY 1972. It called for two 
actions as follows. First, some equipment in the hands of 
US forces would have to be turned over to the RVNAF. 
second, the RVNAF Phase II force structure would be expanded 
to 877,090. The additional 27,090 personnel would be 
assigned to long lead-time and on-the-job training programs 
to prepare the RVNAF for transition to Phase II without hav- 
ing to draw the needed personnel from the ARVN or the RF 
as previously planned. This action would permit retention 
of the strong ground force structure currently being built. 
under Phase I. Once the new personnel were trained and the 
RVNAF was able to absorb the additional equipment, new units 
would be formed and provided with equipment taken from 
selected US units. Most of these anote ional RVNAF personnel 
would be assigned to the VNN and the VNAF.3 


| The Secretary of Defense considered the Phase II plan 
and General Abrams' accelerated version of that plan until 
mid-December. During that period, officials within the 
Department of Defense reviewed the costs involved in 
building a RVNAF force structure of the size envisioned in 
Phase II. 


Army officials pointed out that the Phase II equipment 
requirements would have an adverse effect on the readiness 


-~ 27, (S-GP 4) JCSM-678-68 to SecDef, 13 Nov 68, same 
file, _sec 8. (S-GP 3) Tab B to J-5 BP 65-68, 20 Nov 68, 
JMF /not bound/. 
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Ea | The er had been discussed with Under Secretary of. 
a. State Katzenbach and Assistant Secretary Bundy during their 
cs trips to Paris. It was decided that Ambassador Vance should 
| return to the United States immediately after the 31 Taly 
meeting to explain the plan more fully.38 


| a The originators of this plan characterized it as "a 
return to the San Antonio formula." In fact, it placed the 
| narrowest possible interpretation upon the formula: the: 
| United States would make "assumptions" about what the enemy 
would do but would not ask Hanoi to confirm them. Moreover, 
it was very close to the minimum "fallback" position with 
| | which Ambassador Harriman had entered the negotiations. 
: The "assumptions" specified in the plan were identical with 
those contained in Ambassador Harriman's written instructions 
except for the additional stipulation of the freedom of SVN 
: cities from attack. 


not documented by available records, but it was never put 
into effect. The President had evidently decided that the 
time was not yet ripe to retreat to the last line of diplo- 

| matic resistance. The month of August came ahd went with no 
dramatic political ddmarche at- Paris. 


Ni i The reception of this plan within the Administration is 
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= The President's decision perhaps owed something to the 
| fact that the enemy was preparing for his third offensive. 
In a public statement on 31 July 1968, Mr. Johnson ruled out 
< any further concessions for the time being in view of recent 
ü massive enemy movements of troops and supplies into SVN. 
On the other hand, he also rejected, after some discussion, 
the possibility of resuming the bombing up to 200N. This 
| contingency was again considered when the enemy's attack 
finally began on 18 August, but was again rejected, pre- 
sumably on the basis of assurances from General Abrams that 
i he could cope with the situation.39 | 
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extend their coverage of territory and to assume responsi- 
bility for RD programs currently undertaken by ARVN forces, 
which would thus be released for regular ground operations. 

The rest of the proposed increase (9,785 men) would be assigned 
to long lead-time training programs, such as those for 
mechanics, communications-electronics technicians, and l 
airplane pilots, as a first step in preparing the RVNAF for 
eventual transition to Phase II. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff expressed an uncertainty that 
the RVNAF would be able to sustain a force level of 850,000 in 
the long run. However, they felt that even a short-term in- 
crease in forces would have its advantages. Not only would 
it permit expansion of the RF, but Ak would reduce the supply 
of manpower available to the enemy. 


Mr. Nitze approved the increase in RVNAF force levels to 
850,000 on 1 November. 39 


The second and third modifications were minor and dealt 


with changes in RVNAF equipment requirements. Mr. Nitze 
approved them on 14 November and 6 December respectively.3 


Planning for Phase IT 


The JCS plan for the second phase of RVNAF modernization, 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense on 15 November 1968, was 
intended to provide a force capable of coping with a "residual" 
insurgency threat after US, FW, and NVA forces had been with- 
drawn. Such a threat was defined as one involving up to 130 
VC maneuver battalions (possibly including some NVA fillers), 
capable of regimental-size combat operations on a scale approx- 
imating that of 1964-1965. To meet this contingency, the plan 


34, (S-GP 3) Briefing Sheet for CJCS, "RVNAF Improve- 
ment and Modernization (Force Structure Increase) (U)," 23 
Oct 68, on JCS 2472-14; (S-GP 4) JCSM-633-68 to secDef, 
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Chapter 54 


THE PARIS NEGOTIATIONS: END OF THE BOMBING CAMPAIGN 


The Diplomatic Thaw 


, 


The United States had seized upon the "two-phase" pro- 
posal of the Soviet Union in the hope of breaking the stale- 
mate in the Paris negotiations. Details of the US version 

of this proposal were discussed in August 1968 in meetings 
between Ambassador Vance and Ha Van Lau, but there was little 
evidence of progress. Vance stressed that President Johnson 
was prepared to stop the bombing as soon as he received some 
indication of what course of action Hanoi would follow 
subsequently. Lau interpreted this statement as another 
demand for "conditions." The North Vietnamese spokesman 

also objected to the US insistence upon GVN participation 

in subsequent negotiations. Vance pointed out that Hanoi 
would not confer "recognition" upon the GVN merely by sitting 
at the same negotiating table; it was precisely for this 


ER that the United States was willing to talk to the 
NLF. 


- 


Cd 


Harriman and Vance were convinced that there would be 
no break in the deadlock unless the United States unilaterally 
terminated offensive operations against NVN territory.2 
The President remained unwilling to do so. He asked the 
advice of COMUSMACV concerning the possible effects of an 
end of the bombardment. General Abrams replied on 23 August 
that the air interdiction program in the panhandle of NVN 
had been the principal cause for a reduction in the number 
of southward-moving trucks to 150-200 per day, as contrasted 


1. (S) Msgs, Paris DELTO 556 to State, 5 Aug 68, JCS 
IN 00979, DELTO 627, 20 Aug 68. | 

2. Views of Ambassadors Harriman and Vance as reported 
by Mr. Samuel Berger, of the Embassy staff in Saigon, after 
visiting Paris and returning via Washington. (TS) Msg 
JCS 9905 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 3022572 Aug 68; (TS} 
Msg, COMUSMACV to CJCS, MAC 12067, 061000Z Sep 68; OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam (Negotiations) Aug-Sep 68. 
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Since the plan emphasized ground combat strength, only 
limited expansion was envisioned for ARVN logistic units and 
for the VNN and VNAF. Combat elements of the ARVN, includ- 
ing the RF/PF, would be allocated more than 64,000 of the 
planned increase of 84,001 men, with the rest distributed 
to the VNN and VNAF. It was anticipated that later, during 
Phase II, the ARVN would be reduced to allow expansion of 
the other services. 


The JCS schedule called for the Phase I ARVN forces 
to be trained and ready for activation by the end of the 
third quarter of FY 1970 and the VNN and the VNAF by the 
end of the second quarter of FY 1971. The limited expansion 
envisioned for the VNN would take place during 1969. The 
entire RVNAF force structure could be modernized by the end 
of FY 1973, but achievement of Phase I objectives would | 
depend on the ability of the Services to provide equipment 
on schedule and on the capacity of the RVNAF to absorb and 
utilize US materiel. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of 
Defense that COMUSMACV believed the RVNAF capable of assum- 
ing an increased share of combat operations during FY 
1969-70 if the Phase I Plan was implemented. But they | 
reiterated their earlier warning that even after expansion 
and modernization the RVNAF might not be able to meet their 
objectives, because of deficiencies in training, morale, and 
leadership. They warned also that if US forces were with- 
drawn without adequate guarantees (such as those envisioned 
in the Manila Communique of 1966), the RVNAF would continue 
to require support by residual US forces. They stressed 
that the Phase I plan could not be implemented at the 
expense of other SEA or non-SEA programs without a further 
deterioration of an already unsatisfactory US world-wide 

military posture. 3 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff. recommended approval of the 
Phase I plan along with the necessary additional funding 
and procurement authority. They also asked that COMUSMACV 
be given authority to make minor adjustments or revisions 


31. (S-GP 4) JCSM-524-68 to SecDef, 29 Aug 68 (derived 
from JCS 2472/272-7), JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec 3. (S- 
GP 3) JCSM-577-68 to SecDef, 2 Oct 68 (derived from JCS 
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attacks on major cities and provincial capitals, or 3) a 


refusal by Hanoi to enter promptly into negotiations, in 
which the GVN must be included. | 


At a meeting of the National security Council on 25 
september, the President and his advisors discussed the 
possibility of ending the bombing on the basis of the San 
Antonio formula narrowly defined, that is, on the basis of 
"assumptions" about NVN's future actions. At the conclu- 
' sion, the President announced the following decisions: 


1) Three conditions were basic to a cessation of 
offensive operations against NVN. These were the ones set. 
forth in the letter to Kosygin: observance of the DMZ, 
absence of attacks on major cities, and the presence of the 
GVN in the subsequent negotiations. | 


2) Before ending offensive Operations against NVN, 
it would be necessary to know what actions the enemy would 
undertake in regard to these conditions.7 


The President had now come down to what one of his 
principal advisors, Mr. Walt Rostow, later termed his "hard 
and fundamental position." A comparison with the original 
minimum position, as reflected in the instructions given 
to Ambassador Harriman in April 1968, shows how the focus 
of discussion had shifted. Thus the new list of US require- 
ments made no reference to levels of infiltration as such; 
on the other hand, the demand for GVN participation was 
now stated far more explicitly than before. The issue 


6. This letter has not been found, but its contents 


were Summarized by the President in a meeting at the White 
House in the early morning of 29 October. (TS) "Notes of 
the President's Meeting with Secretary Rusk... /et al/ 
October 29, 1968," no sig, OCICS File Correspondence/Messages 
Pertaining to 1 November 1968 Cessation of the Bombing of 
North Vietnam. (Hereafter cited as (TS) Notes of the Presi- 
dent's Meeting, 29 Oct 68, 
=~ T. (TS) Msg, JCS 10964 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 

eee F Sep 68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam (Negotiations) Aug- - 
sep A 

8. Statement by Rostow during White House briefing, 31 
Oct 68, as reported in (C) Msg, State 265238 to Saigon et al, 
1 Nov 68, JCS IN 80526, OCIJCS File Correspondence/Messages _ 


Pertaining to 1 November 1968 Cessation of the Bombing of 
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also approved the proposed FY 1969 force structure for ARVN 
combat units, for ARVN and VNMC artillery battalions, and 

for the RF/PF, as well as the planned activation of two VNAF 
helicopter squadrons. While he did not approve the rest of 
the plan, he instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to review 
the RVNAF program in two phases. The Phase I plan would 
concentrate on maximizing the ground combat power of the 
ARVN, rather than on building a balanced RVNAF. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were to indicate the actions that the United 
States should take to reach this goal, assuming that the 
United States would continue participating in the war at pres- 
ently approved levels. The Phase II plan should delineate a 
program to build a RVNAF force structure capable of coping 
with an internal insurgency if both NVA and US forces with- 
drew. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were to assume that the 

GVN would receive any necessary equipment as early as possi- 
ble and that it would eventually acquire most of the facili- 
ties currently being used by US forces. Mr. Nitze asked that 
a pre aay report on Phase I be submitted to him by 15 
August 1968.26 


While these plans were being prepared, Mr. Nitze and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff took steps to carry out the RVNAF 
expansion and modernization already approved for FY 1968. 
Owing to Mr. Nitze's decision temporarily to withhold funds, 
General Westmoreland approved a somewhat lower strength 
objective than had been authorized in Washington-~-751,513 
instead of 801,215. But the process of mobilization set in 
motion by the GVN soon outstripped this goal. By the end 
of June 1968 the RVNAF had reached a strength of 765,050.27 


The GVN's mobilization efforts were thus outpacing US- 
support. The Joint Chiefs of Staff therefore recommended 
that, as an interim measure, the Secretary of Defense 
authorize the Military Departments to program certain 
equipment for ARVN combat and combat ‘support units due to 


26. (S-GP 4) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, ''RVNAF Improve- 
ment and Modernization (U)," 25 Jun 68 (derived from JCS 
2472 /272-2), JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec 2. 

27. (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 3920 to CINCPAC, 2 Jul 68; 
tea 4) Msg, JCS 4080 to CINCPAC, 5 Jul 68, JMF 911/535 

16 Apr 68) sec 2. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 19762 to CINCPAC, 
9 Jul, 68, JCS IN 29587, JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec 3. 


wie Tag 


| | 1) Would the United States Stop the bombing after it 
had received a clear answer to the question of GVN partici- 
i pation in the ensuing negotiations? 


4 2) After such an answer had been given, would the 
l United States consider the answer to this question to 
| constitute a "condition" or "reciprocity" for stopping 
the bombing? | 


7 : Harriman and Vance replied to the second question first. 
| participation of the GVN, they said, was in no sense a demand 
for reciprocity; it was a part of the US definition of 
"serious" talks. How could negotiations be meaningful 
| unless Saigon's representatives took part? As for the 
first question, only the President could answer it. But 
they reminded the NVN negotiators of the other issues in- 
| cluded in the US position: respect for the DMZ and an end 
to indiscriminate shelling of cities. "It is important 
to understand," they continued, "that we are not talking 
| about reciprocity or conditions but the Simple fact that 
after a cessation of all bombardment the President's ability 
to maintain that situation would be affected by certain 
elemental considerations. We do not look at them as a 
| condition for stopping the bombing but as a description of 
the situation which would permit serious negotiations, and 
[ thus the cessation, to continue." | | 


Le Duc Tho pointed to these words as an admission 

that an end of the bombing on these terms would be "uncon- 
ditional." The US spokesmen took no issue with this inter- 
pretation. There followed a round of cautious verbal 
fencing in which Tho and Thuy vainly pressed their antago- 
nists for an answer to their first question, while Harriman 
| and Vance, with equal lack of success, sought a commitment 

that Hanoi would accept the presence of the GVN if this 

question were answered affirmatively. The meeting closed 


| with an agreement that the US negotiators would consult 
Washington.12 


| | 12. (S) Msg, Paris 22253 to State, 11 Oct 68. 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw grave risks in a policy that 
would turn over the main combat role to the RVNAF too 
rapidly.23 


On 23 May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted the 
plan requested by Mr. Nitze on 16 April. It was designed 
to shift the burden of the war gradually to the GVN, com- 
pleting the process by the end of FY 1973. It assumed 
that the RVNAF, when enlarged and improved, could success- 
fully cope with the Viet Cong in the absence of large-scale 
infiltration, but that some US support would continue, 
especially for the GVN Navy and Air Force. 


Under the JCS plan, the RVNAF would be expanded in 
three increments, or phases. The first phase would go 
into effect immediately and would run through FY 1968. 
During this period, the RVNAF would increase to the newly 
authorized FY 1968 strength of 717,214 and would be pro- 
vided with modern equipment. The second increment would 
be implemented during FY 69, when the RVNAF would be further 
enlarged to 801,215 men, with additional modernization. 
The final phase would run from the close of FY 1969 through 
FY 1973. No detailed plans for this period were scheduled, 
Since, as the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out, it was 
impossible at that time to determine the rate at which the 
RVNAF could absorb modern equipment. However, they did 
provide contingency measures for the third phase that allowed 
the RVNAF to take over equipment in the hands of selected 
US units if US and NVN forces withdrew from South Vietnam. 


As to the ultimate effects of the plan, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff warned that: 


the RVNAF, even though expanded and modernized may 
continue to suffer from important deficiencies, such 
as training, leadership, and morale, which may limit 
RVNAF capability to achieve the objectives established 
for it. : 


23. (TS) Note to Control Div, "Discussion Topic for 
SeeDef-JCS meeting, Monday, 29 Apr 68," 26 Apr 68; (TS) 
J-3 TP 42-68, 29 Apr 68, JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68): 
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| President Thieu of South Vietnam was also consulted, 
and he agreed to a bombing cessation on these terms, subject 
to an understanding that the allies would continue to press 
the offensive in the south and to keep up the interdiction 
campaign: in Laos, and that the bombing would be resumed if 
the enemy violated Mr. Johnson's conditions. "After all," 

| he said, "the problem is not to stop the bombing, but to 
stop the, w r, and we must try this path to see if they are 


serious "1 


| The President then consulted the troop-contributing 
countries, who ae to go along with the settlement on 
his terms. On 14 October he consulted his key advisors: 
Secretaries Rusk and Clifford, the Chairman and other members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, CIA Director Helms, and General 
Taylor. Their judgment was that Hanoi was serious about. 
negotiations and that the military risks involved in 
settlement on these terms were "low and manageable."1l 


Armed with this consensus, the President instructed 
| Ambassador Harriman to give NVN an affirmative reply to the 
question posed by Le Duc Tho on 11 October and to press for 
an agreement on a date for a bombing cessation, with subse- 
| quent negotiations to begin a day later.1/ But the NWN 
negotiators raised new obstacles. In the words of_one US 
official, "Hanoi turned a bunch of rabbits loose in the 
| 3 house. "18 Objecting that one day's delay between the end 
of the bombing and the opening of substantive talks was 
insufficient, they sought an interval of several weeks, 
which they reduced successively to two weeks, then to one, 
finally settling for three days. They also wanted a joint 
communique that would describe the bombing halt as "uncon- 
, ditional," and a subsequent statement describing the ensuing 
negotiations as a "four-power conference" in order to en- 
hance the prestige of the NLF. The United States rejected 


15. (TS) Notes of the President's Meeting, 29 Oct 68. 


16. Ibid. 

17: (C) Background Press Briefing at White House by 
W. Rostow, 31 Oct 68, as reported in 7c) Msg, State 265238 
to Saigon et al, 1 Nov 68, JCS IN 80526, OCJCS File 
Correspondence/Messages Pertaining to 1 November 1968 
Cessation of the Bombing of North Vietnam. 
18. "The Bomb Halt Decision," Life, 15 Nov 68, p. 87. 
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for the RVNAF program. Negotiations might well lead to a 
"Sneeze" on force levels and armaments in RVN or to restric- 
tions on postwar US military aid to the GVN. It was there- 
rore important to bring the RVNAF to maximum strength as 
rapidly as possible. | 


Realization of these facts shaped the JCS reply to 
Mr. Nitze. On 15 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told. him 
that the goal should be 


...tO bring the RVNAF to a self-sufficient posture 
prior to any freeze, and thus create the largest 
sustainable RVNAF in-being prior to a negotiated 
settlement. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were thinking in terms of. 
building an RVNAF force structure capable of coping with a 
"nesidual internal insurgency threat," but not of defeating 
a renewed invasion from North Vietnam. . 


They felt confident that the 801,215 force level could 
be reached even before the end of FY 1970, the date origi- 
nally proposed by COMUSMACV. Recognizing that the armor, 
artillery, transport, construction, engineer, and other 
special equipment could not arrive in RVN in time to arm 
new recruits, the Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested that the 
new personnel could be armed with available M2 carbines and 
assigned to existing units as light infantrymen until the 
equipment could be deployed. The carbines might be provided 
‘as an interim weapon until Ml6s became available. They also 
recommended that all RVNAF, including RF/PF, be provided 
with M1l6s.19 a 

This JCS memorandum apparently "crossed" one from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense that showed that Mr. Nitze was 
thinking along the same lines. As he wrote: 


We have embarked upon a course of gradually 
shifting the burden of the war to GVN forces. We 
now must support as quickly as. possible and to the 
maximum extent feasible efforts of the GVN to en- 
large, improve, and modernize their armed forces. 


19. (S-GP 4) JCSM-233-68 to SecDef, "Accelerated 
oie of the RVNAF (U)," 15 Apr 68, JMF 911/535 (13 
Mar A 
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President Johnson opened the meeting by narrating the | 
course of the negotiations up to that point. He then sum- 
marized the substance of the "understanding" reached with 
North Vietnam on 27 October: 


-- Hanoi has agreed in a secret minute and in our 
discussions to begin serious talks toward peace in 
| Vietnam -- talks which would include representatives 
of the Government of ‘South Vietnam. 


~- We have made it clear to them that a continuation 
of the bombing cessation was dependent, first, on respect 


for the. DMZ, and second, upon there being no attacks on 
the cities. | : | 


-- The Soviet Union, which has played a part in this 


negotiation, knows these circumstances intimately. 
Their understanding has been reaffirmed at the highest 
level in the last few days. 


-- Both Hanoi and Moscow are clear that we shall 
continue reconnaissance of North Vietnam. That is why 
we agreed to stop only acts of force and’ not acts of 
war. 


"It is the universal judgment of our diplomatic authori- 
ties," continued the President, "that North Vietnam's 
acceptance of GVN participation is a major event -- poten- 
tially setting the stage for an honorable settlement of the 
war." He cautioned his hearers against public statements 
referring. to "conditions" for ending the bombing, but 
indicated his belief that Hanoi realized that the bombing 
would be resumed if the "understanding" were violated. 


After some further remarks, Mr. Johnson began an 
intensive cross-examination of General Abrams, during which 
he made it clear that Abrams! judgment would carry more 
weight than that of anyone else. Asked about probable 
enemy intentions, the General replied that he expected. | 
that the enemy would abide by the agreement to respect 
the DMZ, but that another attack on Saigon could eventually 
be expected. 


"If the enemy honors our agreement, will this be an 
advantage militarily?" asked the President. "Will it com- 
pensate for a lack of bombing up to the 19° parallel?" 
General Abrams answered both questions affirmatively. 
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General Westmoreland's expressed desire to support the 
GVN's mobilization efforts and to accelerate and modernize 
the RVNAF received the full support of Ambassador Bunker. 
On 11 March, he informed the Secretary of State that it was 
"most urgent that we get the weapons RVNAF needs over here 
as expeditiously as possible, in order to maintain the 
momentum of the GVN's present mobilization efforts." He 
agreed with General Westmoreland's suggested increase in 
RVNAF force levels for FY 1969 and advised that the United 
States encourage the GVN to continue its mobilization efforts 
"not only to form additional units that are sorely needed 
and to fill up their ranks, but to deny this manpower to 
the Viet CORE» who are themselves in desperate need of 
manpower,"1 | 


On 19 March, General Wheeler informed the Secretary of 
Defense that it was important that the United States authorize 
expansion of the RVNAF force structure beyond the authorized 
FY 1968 level of 685,739 in order to permit the GVN to fill 
unit shortages, to sustain the momentum of RVNAF procurement 
and training programs, and to show US support of the GVN 
mobilization efforts. He recommended that this be done 
immediately by authorizing the addition of 31,475 personnel 
spaces nao ares authorized for expansion of the RVNAF 
during FY 1969.1 


US Presidential Decision to Shift Major Portion of War 
Effort to GVN 


President Johnson's decision to send only a limited 
number of US reinforcements to South Vietnam after the Tet 
offensive -- approximately 24,500 instead of the 206,000 
requested by General Westmoreland -- has been described in 
an earlier chapter. In reaching this, decision, the Presi- 
dent determined to prepare the RVNAF to assume a greater 
share of the war effort. In his speech to the nation on 
31 March 1968, Mr. Johnson applauded the GVN's recent 
mobilization efforts and stated: 


14. (TS) Msg, Saigon 21733 to State, 11 Mar 68, JCS 
IN 64635. | 

15. (S-NOFORN-GP 4) CM-3128-68 to SecDef, 19 Mar 68, 
JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 07327 
to CINCPAC, 15 Mar 68, JCS IN 72264, 
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Secretary Rusk had left the meeting to await a telephone 
call from Ambassador Bunker, who had been instructed to confer 

l with the SVN President for the purpose. Shortly after six. 

j o'clock, Rusk called the President to report startling news 
from Bunker. Thieu had refused to approve :the agreement. 

| The interval between the bombing halt on 29 October and the 

| opening of negotiations on 2 November was too Short, he 
maintained. He wished Vice President Ky to head the SVN 
team, but more time would be required to enable him to 


| assemble a delegation and to release the Vice President from 
| his other duties.2 | | 


| What to do? The President and his weary advisors re- 

| convened to thrash out the alternatives: to proceed without 

| -= Thieu's concurrence or to ask NVN for a delay. The first 

| course of action, as Secretary Rusk observed, might lead to 

: | a disastrous split between Washington and Saigon, in which 
case the 29,000 lives and $70 billion expended by the United 
States in SVN would go for naught. General Wheeler pointed 

| out that the GVN possessed the power to sabotage any agree- 

| ment with Hanoi by conducting air raids on its own, since 
the RVNAF was not under MACV command. But any attempt to 
postpone the bombing halt ran the. risk of angering Hanoi 

| E and upsetting the agreement reached after so many weeks of 
wrangling in Paris. Some suspected that Thieu was.deliber- 

Sa ately stalling in the hope that the Republican Party would 

| capture the Presidency on 5 November, believing that he 
could expect stronger US support with Richard M. Nixon in 

r the White House. They argued that Thieu had been given ample 


opportunity to select a delegation and to make other pre- 
parations in advance of the final agreement. 


The President finally decided to seek a postponement 
| in the effective dates of the Paris agreement. It was not 
of "world-shaking importance," he observed, whether sub- 
| stantive negotiations began on 2, 4, 6, or 8 November. 
| "Let's see if they are serious," he said, referring to 
| President Thieu's government. He then obtained an agree- 
ment from the NVN negotiators in Paris, resetting the bombing 
| _ halt for 0800 EST on 1 November and the opening of negotia- 
tions on 6 November.2 


| ~ 24. (TS) Notes of the President's Meeting, 29 Oct 68. 


25. Ibid. The President's action in obtaining a 
revision of the Paris agreement of 27 October is not docu- 
| mented in this or other available records,, but is evident 
| from what occurred subsequently. | : 
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The level of hostilities in the urban areas had forced 
the GVN to supplement ARVN forces with RF/PF units rede- 
ployed from the countryside. As a result, some 96 RF 
companies and 388 PF platcons in II, III, and IV Corps had 
changed their mission or their location as of 29 February. 
US advisors reported that RF/PF capabilities had been de- 
graded in 20 of the 44 provinces but felt that the units 
had performed better than expected. In most cases these 
units held their positions and fought the enemy forces. 


MACV also reported that the performance of the Air 
Force and the Marine Brigade had been highly effective 
while that of the Navy had been excellent. 


The Tet attacks amplified some problems in the RVNAF i 
that the United States had been attempting to rectify prior 
to the offensive. Key among these were short-comings 
in weaponry and transportation. RVNAF forces had been 
equipped with less sophisticated weapons than those of the 
enemy, whose modern Russian AK-47 assault rifles, light and 
heavy machine guns, and antitank..and artillery rockets had 
given him fire superiority. The shortage of transportation 
facilities had in many cases prevented RVNAF personnel on 
leave from rejoining their units during the offensive. 


On 3 February, General Westmoreland requested that the 
United States accelerate delivery of the M16 rifles, M60 
machine guns and M29 mortars he had requested for the RVNAF 
prior to the Tet hostilities. He also asked that the RVNAF 
be provided with additional: armored personnel carriers 
and helicopters. 


| 7. (FOUO) CINCPAC and COMUSMACV,.Report on the War in Viet- 
nam, Jun 68, p. ace. te ee. 2) MACV, Report-Reassessment of RVNAF 
Status, as of 29 February 1968, 21 Mar 68, JMF 911/535 

(13 Mar 68). (S) Msg DCG USARV to CSA, 121200Z Feb 68, . 

OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. (TS) CM-2973-68 to Spec Asst 

to Pres for National Security Affairs, .13 Feb 68, OCJCS File 

O91 Vietnam 12-29 Feb 68: (S) Msg, Saigon 20928 to State, 

rowel 68. (S) Msg, Saigon 894 to State, 16 Jan 69; JCS IN 
38025, cae l 

8. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 01586 to CJCS, 3 Feb 68, OCJCS 

File 091 Vietnam Feb 68. Tab C to CM-3116-68 to SecDef, 13 Mar 
68 (derived from JCS 2472/137), JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). 
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| worsen | 
| "sellout." Occasional enemy rocket shells falling upon 
Saigon during these discussions gave point to their appre- 
: hensions. But the strongést objection raised by Thieu and 
his colleagues was to the prospect of meeting with repre- 
: sentatives of the NLF under conditions that might imply an 
equality of status between that organization and the elected 
| GVN. For Thieu, the issue was one of real substance, not a 
mere detail. He sought various procedural guarantees that 
would have insured against recognition of the NLF as a 
fe separate entity. Since these amounted to a demand that Hanoi 
| virtually repudiate the NLF, Bunker dismissed them as un- 
realistic. At one point, the SVN officials urged a delay 
to enable them to open negotiations themselves with Hanoi 
| concerning the status of the NLF. Bunker pointed out that 
the United States had done everything possible to meet the 
legitimate SVN demands when it arranged for talks on a two- 
| Side basis. He saw no reason why the GVN, like his own 
country, could not talk to the NLF on the basis of the 
"your side/our side" formula. 


| Ambassador Bunker and his aides finally left the Presi- 
dential palace at O745 on 1 November (1845 EST, 31 October) 
Everyone present knew by then that President Johnson would 

| soon go on the air to announce the bombing halt, without 
the concurrence of the GVN.27 


7 <3 


| The President's Announcement of 31 October 
i President Johnson planned to make a public announcement 
of the bombing halt on the evening of 31 October 1968, rough- 


ly twelve hours before the agreement with Hanoi would take 

effect. On that morning, the Joint Chiefs of Staff met and 
| decided to send the President fresh assurance of their con- 
currence. They reached the following agreement (as reported 
by the Chairman): 


| | a. In the light of the understandings reached in 
Paris between our negotiators and those of the DRV, 
| the military situation in Vietnam is such that cessation 


Bunker Background Press Briefing to US Corre- 


pona nE, Nov 68; (S) Msg, Saigon 41768 to State, 3 Nov 
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The RVNAF continued to show improvement throughout 
1967. In October of that year the United States agreed 
to support a rise in force levels to 685,739 for FY 1968. 
The new RVNAF force structure would include: 


ARVN 301,468 
VNN 16,003 
VNMC see 
VNAF 16,448 
RF 183, 546 
PF 160,953 


Total 685,739 


GVN officials planned to support the rise in force 
levels by lowering the draft age to 19, extending tours 
of service by one year, and recalling some reservists. 
During FY 1969, the GVN would expand the draft to include 
18-year-olds and would extend tours of service by an addi- 
tional six months, 


In November 1967, General Westmoreland announced that 
his headquarters was taking further actions to improve the 
effectiveness of the RVNAF. Efforts were being made to 
improve their equipment, organization, leadership, training, 
morale, and management. Additional attention was also to 
be given to the US advisory effort .4 


In line with these objectives, he requested delivery 
of ten items of equipment during 1968 to accelerate the 
modernization of RVNAF firepower, mobility, and communica- 
tions. These items included M16 rifles, M79 grenade launch- 
ers, M60 machine guns, 81mm mortars, howitzers, trucks, 
radios, and additional ammunition allocations. Most of 
these items, including the Ml6s, were approved for delivery 
during 1968, but some were held up pending decision on the 
FY 1969 RVNAF force structure.2 3 


3, Seda ts 1) COMUSMACV Command History 1967, pp. 187-90. 
4, (TS) Msg,COMUSMACV 10726 to CJCS, 9 Nov oT, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Nov 67 K 


5. (S) Tab C to CM-3116-68 to SecDef, 13 Mar 68 (de- 
rived from JCS 2472/137), JMF 911/535 (13 Mar 68). i 
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the cities are being shelled and where the demilitarized 
zone 1s being abused." The President thus revealed the 
Substance of the "understanding" reached with Hanoi, though 
he was careful to make no reference to "conditions" for the 
bombing halt. 


The President pointed out that he was taking this step 
after receiving assurance from his military advisors that 
no increase in US-.casualties was likely. "I cannot tell 


you tonight specifically in all detail why there has been 


progress in Paris," he said. However, he Suggested several 
“hopeful events" that might have helped to bring Hanoi to 
the negotiating table: the growing strength of the GVN, | 
the steady improvement in the RVNAF, and the "superb per- 
formance" of US forces. | 
Referring to his renunciation of reelection ambitions 
on 31 March 1968, Mr. Johnson declared that he had "devoted 
every resource of the Presidency to the search for peace 
in Southeast Asia." In conclusion, he promised to continue 
this attempt while he remained in office: 


I do not know who will be inaugurated as the 37th 
President of the United States next January. But Ido 
know that I shall do all that I can in the next few 
months to try to lighten his burdens. ... I. shail 
do everything in my power to move us toward the peace 
that the new President -- as well as this President 
and, I believe, every other American -~ SO deeply and 
urgently desires.29 


The President had now taken the fateful step that had 
been urged upon him for months by US "doves," whose ranks 
included some of the most prominent members of his own 
political party. Among many vociferous opponents of the war, 
in the United States and elsewhere, it had become virtually 
an article of faith that only the stubborn insistence of 
the United States upon the necessity of dropping bombs upon 
a small nation prevented the conclusion of peace in Vietnam. 


The President's action would put this conviction to the test 
in the weeks to come. : 


pe RORDT . 


indication of Hanoi's lack of good faith. He warned that 


a NVA/VC pffensive would measurably set back the possibility 
of talks. 


Only a few hours later, however, the NVN representative 
in Vientiane unexpectedly delivered another note to Ambassador 
sullivan pEopoetne Paris as the site for talks commencing on 
or about 10 May.5° The Administration at once decided to 
accept Hanoi's proposal and so informed its allies. Admittedly, 
Paris was less than ideal, but it was acceptable for initial 
talks. If the French Government created difficulties, a change 
in the Ba could be arranged for the substantive negotiations 
to follow. 


After obtaining agreement from the allies, President 
Johnson announced on 3 May that the United States Government 
accepted Hanoi's proposal to meet in Paris on 10 May. The 
President spoke of his belief that in Paris the parties would 
receive fair and impartial treatment. He also expressed hope 
that this agreement on initial contacts would lead to peace 
in Southeast Asia, but added a cautionary note for those who 
might expect too much from the talks: "This is only the first 
step. There are many, many hazards and difficulties ahead."> 


55. NY Times, 3 May 68, p. 1 

56. “Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," p. 70. 
Dfe DLG.s Di [Lex ; 

58. The President's News Conference of May -3, 1968," 


Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, GPO: Washington, 
D.C., pp. 741-742. | 
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Ambassador Bunker's judgment was borne out when, with 
the passage of time, Thieu's position softened and he 
eventually agreed to join'the Paris talks. On 26 November 
| | the GVN announced "that it is prepared to participate in 

the new talks in Paris with the Hanoi Delegation to show 
the good will of the Republic of Viet-Nam and to test the 

good faith of Hanoi." The statement declared that the 
| objections raised by the GVN "have been given satisfaction 
in their essential aspects" and that "the sovereignty of the 
E Republic of Viet-Nam has been respected." At the same time, 
| another statement put out Jointly by the US and SVN govern -- 
| ments provided assurances that were satisfactory from Thieu's 
viewpoint. It noted a clear understanding, accepted by 
| Hanoi, that "our side" would be "constituted as separate 
| delegations of the Republic of Viet-Nam and the United States." 
But the "persons on the other side of the table," regardless 
| of the way they might be organized, would be regarded "as 
members of a single side, that of Hanoi, and for practical 
Purposes as a Single delegation." This position was "con- 
Sistent with our view of the nature of the SO-called National 
| Liberation Front." The statement pointed out also that 
Hanoi had been told during the preceding discussions that 
the presence of the NLF would involve "no element of recog- 
| nition whatever," Moreover, in future negotiations the GUN 
delegation would "play a leading role," and would "be the 


main Spokesman on ali matters which are of principal concern 
|. to South Viet-Nam. "32 
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Coincident with these announcements, President Johnson 

= released a statement hailing Saigon's decision to join 

F the Paris talks, which, he said, "opens a new and hopeful 
phase in the negotiations." At the same time he warned that 

"we must expect both hard bargaining and hard fighting in 

| - the days ahead."33 There seemed little reason to quarrel 

| with this prediction. The situation in SVN could perhaps 
be compared with that reached during the Korean War by 

| July 1951, when the communists had agreed to negotiations. 

| Two years of seemingly interminable haggling had then 
ensued, during which the armies went on fighting. 


| | | It was perhaps worth noting that the settlement of the 
Korean War had involved the United States in controversies, 


ae 
32. Dept of State Bulletin, LIX (16 Dec 68) pp. 621-622, 
| , 33+, Ibid. p: 621. 
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The apparent deadlock over a talk site, coupled with | E 
this massive NVN logistical buildup indicating a pending NVA/VC ee 
offensive in SVN, prompted General Wheeler on 23 April to , a 
direct CINCPAC to make contingency plans for resuming the i 

bombing of NVN beyond the 20th parallel. The plans were to 
cover three target options, each for a minimum of two days 

of strikes, and capable of being executed on short notice and | 
With maximum surprise. 7 


By this time, President Johnson was also showing | 
increased concern over the high infiltration rate. The decline : | 
in NVA/VC initiated attacks since his 3l March speech was 
gratifying, but the ever-increasing infiltration of men and | 
Supplies into SVN was viewed by the Administration as a clear | 
violation of the "no advantage" conditions of the President's 
1967 San Antonio formula. As Secretary of Defense Clifford 
interpreted the formula, infiltration was not expected to 
exceed "normal levels." A normal level for personnel had been 
estimated at around 6,000 men per month. Estimates of the 
infiltration rate for April, while admittedly "rougher" than 
usual, ran as high as 20,000--a peak rate for the entire war.49 


od 


By the Administration's estimate, North Vietnam was taking 
an intolerable military advantage of the bombing restrictions. 
Nevertheless, the President did not feel that he could resume 
the bombing above the 20th parallel, at least not as a first 
step. The unannounced restriction of the bombings between the 
19th and 20th parallels was another matter. 


` eae) 


On 28 April, the President indicated to General Wheeler 7 
that he was considering the possibility of resuming the bombing 

between these two parallels, and would probably make.a decision We 3 
on April 30. If he did decide to resume air strikes in this F 
area, he wanted to make certain they would come as a surprise = 
in order to insure maximum destructior. Accordingly, General - 

Wheeler instructed CINCPAC to be prepared to resume strikes 
in this region in line with the President's suggestions. | 


. (TS-GP 3) Msg, JCS 7218 to CINCPAC, 23 Apr 68, ocgJcs | 

File 091 Vietnam (16-30 Apr 68). See Ch: 52 for a detailed 4 

account of the pending NVN/VC offensive. a 
49. NY Times, 2. May 68, p. l. i | 
50. (T5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 4569 to CINCPAC, 28 Apr 68, OCJCS 

File 091 Vietnam (16-30 Apr 68). 
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The United States had now offered a list of fifteen possible 
locations. NVN, however, was quick to charge that none 
satisfied the two conditions that the US itself had insisted 
upon. Many of the countries on the list were not neutral, 
and most had no diplomatic relations with North Vietnam. It 
thus rejected all of the sites recommended by the US. North 
Vietnam repeated its preference for Warsaw, and charged the 
United States with "full responsibility for delaying the 
talks between the two sides." The United States replied that 
Warsaw was not acceptable as a site because Poland was a direct 
contributor to the Vietnamese war. 70 


In subsequent public statements, Secretary Rusk expressed 
his impatience with NVN's intransigence. Almost three weeks 
had passed since the President had ordered a restriction on 
the bombardment of NVN. In this time, the United States had 
suggested fifteen sites while NVN had offered only two. This 
record, Rusk felt, showed none of the flexibility indicated in 
Hanoi's 3 April message. "While the US was businesslike in 
proposing sites, NVN engage[d@]-in polemics. . . . meanwhile 
NVN infiltration continues and ai growing in face of US 
unilateral act of deescalation. "1 


Increasing Enemy Threat and the Question o sop aa an 
anding ROLLING THUNDER | 


Secretary Rusk's doubts about NVN's sincerity with regard 
to the talks had increased with recent reports from the field. 
Before mid-April enemy-initiated actions had declined sharply. 
Some observers were inclined to view this as evidence of 
deescalation on the part of NVN. Others, including the allied: 
military field commanders, believed that the decline resulted 
from the continuing general allied offensive, which forced the 
enemy to withdraw to comparatively safe sanctuaries in the 
border areas of Cambodia and Laos where he could regpgup his 
forces and prepare for another offensive of his own. 


Evidence that the enemy was indeed preparing for a new 
offensive began to mount by mid-April. On 18 April a COMUSMACV | 
intelligence survey of enemy LOCs in the DMZ area revealed a í 
massive enemy effort underway to move large quantities of 


~io. Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

41. Ibid., p. 39. 

42. (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS et al., 1302127 Apr 
68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam (1-15 Apr 68). : 
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accommodate a large number of diplomats and the world press. 

It was also in a neutral country- This made it the favorite 
choice for the US Government. Still, Switzerland was a 
European nation, and North Vietnam did not have a mission there, 
which made its acceptance by NVN unlikely. For this reason, 

the President stated his readiness to consider "any reasonable 
alternative suggestions" by the DRV.32 


-AR 


For the next five days there was no official reply from 
Hanoi. On April 8, the day the President had proposed for 
the beginning of talks in Geneva, the NVN Representative in 
Vientiane. delivered Hanoi's brief, formal reply. Hanoi 
pointedly ignored President Johnson's Geneva proposal, but 
agreed to meetings at the ambassadorial level, and suggested 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, as an appropriate place. If the US was 
not agreeable to Phnom Penh. then it was open to "another place 
to be mutually agreed upon." President Johnson publicly 
acknowledged this message, but made no reference to its content. 


In his official reply on 9 April, the President ruled out 
Phnom Penh on the grounds that the United States did not have 
there a diplomatic mission, which was necessary to insure 
secure communications. The President repeated his preference 
for Geneva, but also proposed four Asian sites as possible 
alternatives, with the first meeting to take place on 15 April: 
Vientiane, Rangoon, Djakarta, or New Delhi. 


The NVN reply, dated 11 April, countered with a suggestion 
of Warsaw, with a date of 18 April for the beginning of the 
talks. This suggestion came as a surprise, since it had 
been expected that NVN would insist on an Asian site. Warsaw 
was clearly unacceptable to the US because Poland's assistance 
to NVN did not qualify it as a neutral in the Vietnam war. 

But rather than address itself to this second suggestion in 
private, the United States Government decided to prod Hanoi 
‘publicly. Accordingly, the White HouSe issued a comparatively 
lengthy public statement that went beyond the mere acknowledge- 
ment of Hanoi's latest response. "On serious matters of this 
kind," the statement read, "it is important to conduct talks 

in a neutral atmosphere, fair to both sides. The selection of 
an appropriate site in neutral territory, with adequate com- 
munications facilities, should be achieved promptly through 


31. (TS) Project B, OCJCS File, Viet-Nam Negotiating Book. 
32. Ea "Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," p. 2. 
33. Ibid., p ° 45, 
34, (TS-GP 3) Msg, State 143729 to Vientiane, 9 Apr 68, 
JCS IN 33785, OCJCS File, CROCODILE Outgoing, (1-30 Apr 68). 
35. (TS) "Summary Chronology - Cperation CROCODILE," p. 11. 
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Chau. It was his guess that Red China had carried out the 
attack with the aim of ending the US-NVN contacts that they 
had opposed from the beginning.@2 -Choosing to forego any 
public speculation on the matter, Secretary Clifford merely 
declared US innocence in the incident. in a press conference 
on 8 April.2 


The Lai Chau incident, however, did prompt the US to 
place restrictions on its military operations in Laos. In 
a message sent out on the day of the Hanoi broadcast, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC to discontinue, until 
further notice, BARREL ROLL air strikes in the ALPHA a BRAVO, 
and COCO areas of Laos that bordered northwest NVN. BARREL 
ROLL operations in other areas along the Laos-NVN border above 
the 19th parallel were still authorized, R t had to be conducted 
under positive forward air control (FAC). These restrictions 
were in sharp contrast to the level of operations the US had 
actually intended to carry out in Laos. In fact, Ambassador 
Sullivan in Vientiane, on the eve of the President's speech, 
had been instructed to assure Prince Souvanna that air strikes 
in Laos would be augmented rather than curtailed. 


The Administration's fear of any action in NVN that might 
subject it to.a charge of deliberately trying to sabotage the 
prospective talks soon affected the actions of its allies as 
well. General Westmoreland had been approached by the Vietnamese 
Air Force on 12 April about the introduction of its recently 
acquired F-5 squadron in the air interdiction program north of 
the DMZ. General Westmoreland, in a cable to General Wheeler, 
expressed his fear that, while such a step would mean an increase 
of only six sorties per day,the fact that it would mark the 
first use of get aircraft by RVN might give it an escalatory 
connotation. °? General Wheeler, after conferring with Secretary 
Clifford, agreed with General Westmoreland and asked that he 

take steps to get the VNAF to withdraw its request. "As you. 


22.(TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC HWA 1213 to CJCS, 13 Apr 68, 
same file. 
23. (TS) "Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," p. 6 
24. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 5540 to CINCPAC et al., 4 Apr 68. 
25. (TS-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 5617 to CINCPAC et al., 5 Apr 68; ` 
JCS 5686, 6 Apr 63. 
26. (TS) Msg, VIENTIANE 5814 to CINCPAC, 12 Apr 68, JCS 
IN 39897, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam (1-15 Apr 68). ` 
“27. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV 4893 to JCS, 12 Apr 68, same file. 
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actions in any way. Recognizing the impossibility of conceal- 
ing the extent of these actions in the presence of more than 
six hundred reporters in SVN alone, General Wheeler could 
suggest only that General Westmoreland be instructed not to 
modify his plans, but to try to "play them in low key." Every 
effort, in other words, should be made by COMUSMACV to describe 
Operation PEGASUS and related actions as the usual run of 
offensive operations against the enemy in order to provoke as 
little adverse criticism as possible. 6 


Hanoi's Positive Response: Further Restrictions on 
Military Operations 


Throughout 1 and 2 April the Administration essentially 
was preoccupied with its critics. There was no word from 
Hanoi until the morning of 3 April, when Radio Hanoi relayed 
the North Vietnamese Government's first response to the 
President's speech. The text of the Hanoi statement followed 
its usual harsh line, but with one important exception: -it 
was no longer insisting on a complete cessation of the bombing 
before contacts between the US and NVN were made. Now, as the 
statement read, "the DRV Government declares its readiness to 
send its representatives to decide with the U.S. side the 
unconditional cessation of bombing and all other acts by the 
United States against the DRV so that talks could begin. "17 


The President seized upon this brief but seemingly 
promising passage. In a broadcast of his own later that same 
day, he reiterated his willingness to send representatives 
"to any forum at any time" to discuss ways in which the war 
could be brought.to an end. "Accordingly," the President went 
on, "we will establish contact with the representatives of 
North Viet-Nam. "1 : 


Previously, when diplomatic feelers had been put out for 
talks with the North Vietnamese, there had been some instances 
where coordination between these efforts and military actions 
in the field was inadequate. (See Ch 40.) This time the 


i6. (5) Msg, JCS 3564 to COMUSMACV, 31.Mar 68, OCJGS. 
091 Vietnam (14-31.Mar 68). 
17. (TS) "Summary Chronology - Operation CROCODILE," Encl 
to Memo, ExecSecy, Dept of State to Secbef et al., 6 Apr 68, 
p. 2 (hereafter cited as "Summary Chronology 7 Operation 
CROCODTEE l; OCICS File, CROCODILE, Outgoing (1-30 Apr 68). 
18. Ibid. . | 7 
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Unfortunately the President's public vagueness on the exact 
limitations of the bombing curb misled many of his critics 
into thinking that it was much closer to the DMZ than the 20th 
parallel and thus a greater concession than was actually the 
case. Senator Fulbright, who had not been taken into the 
President's confidence prior to the delivery of the speech, 
was among these. He had called the President immediately 
after the speech to congratulate him on the move and the 
next day enthusiastically joined his like-minded colleagues 
on the Senate floor to praise the President for his major 
unilateral concession in behalf of peace. 


The President's critics, however, did not labor very long 
in their exaggerated conception of the magnitude of the 
bombing curb. At the very moment the Senate was praising the 
President for his actions on 1 April, a UPI news release from 
Saigon had reported a US air strike against the city of Thanh 
Hoa which was located more than two hundred miles north of the 
DMZ. In disbelief Senator Fulbright sought verification of the 
strike and on the following day, 2 April, ruefully observed in 
the Senate that he had been mistaken about the magnitude of the 
President's gesture and of its significance as a move towards 
peace. "I thought," said Fulbright, "he would in a significant 
way stop the bombing in an effort to stop the war." Instead, 
it was a "very limited step" and one "not calculated to bring a. 
response from North Vietnam." Senator Mansfield, who had been 
busy at his desk plotting the position of Thanh Hoa.on a map, 
rose to the defense of the President. Here, for the first time, 
Senator Mansfield publicly revealed the 20th parallel as being 
the demarcation line for the bombing that President Johnson 
had in mind when he announced the bombing curb, and pointed out 
that Thanh Hoa was within the prescribed area. The President's 
language could have been clearer, Mansfield admitted, but its 
vagueness stemmed from his wish to avoid giving the enemy a. 
clear sanctuary and not from a desire .to deceive his critics. 
Mansfield went on to say that while he had personally preferred a. 
greater restriction on the bombing than the President had ordered 
it was nevertheless a substantial concession and a serious bid 
for a negotiated peace. 


12. NY Times, 3 Apr 68, pp. 1 and 14. 
13. Ibid 
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Within minutes after transmitting his orders to CINCPAC 
limiting operations in NVN, General Wheeler sent another 
message to COMUSMACV conveying the President's instructions 
for operations in SVN. Here, there was to be no change. 
General Westmoreland's efforts to regain the initiative after 
the Tet offensive were to continue unabated, including his 
planned Operation PEGASUS which was designed to eliminate the 
remaining threat to Khe Sanh, and which was scheduled to 
begin on 31 March, the same day the bombing restrictions 
were to take effect. These instructions were in keeping 
with the President's intention to assume a strong fight-and- 
talk posture for any negotiations that might materialize with 
NVN. 


Replying to General Wheeler's order to restrict air 
operations, Admiral Sharp revealed some chagrin at the short 
notice he had been given: ! 


Again I have been caught completely unaware of 

an impending major change of policy on the air 
war... . Frankly I simply cannot understand 
why I. am not forewarned of the possibility of such 
important decisions ... . In summation, I have 
not been kept informed .. . . If this results 
from decision by higher authority then I suggest 
revision of this policy be urgently requested./ 


Admiral Sharp was also concerned because the President's 
decision contravened his repeated recommendations that 
ROLLING THUNDER be expanded as the weather over NVN improved. 
Had these recommendations been given any consideration? 


Another question in his mind was whether or not the thirty-day 


figure mentioned by General Wheeler, in his assessment of the 
consequences of the restriction, was intended to indicate the 
actual duration of the bombing curb.” b 


General Wheeler replied that he had informed Admiral 
Sharp of the President's decision as soon as he had received 
it himself. He went on to assure him that he and the Service 


6. (S) Msg, JCS 3564 to COMUSMACV, 31 Mar 68, OCJCS File 
O91 Vietnam (14-31 Mar 68). For a description of Operation 
PEGASUS see Ch. ; | 
7. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 010315Z Apr 68, 
ter MIle O91 Vietnam (1-15 Apr 68). 
» Ibid. 
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in that direction, he announced that he was "taking the first 
step to deescalate the conflict," by unilaterally reducing 
the level of hostilities: 


Tonight I have ordered our aircraft and our 
naval vessels to make no attacks on North Vietnam, 
except in the area north of the demilitarized zone 
where the continuing enemy buildup directly threatens 
Allied forward positions and where the movements of 
their troops and supplies are clearly related to that 
threat. 


Mr. Johnson did not delimit the precise area in 
which attacks would continue. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that "the area in which we are stopping our 
attacks includes almost 90 percent of North Vietnam's 
population and most of its territory." At the same 
time, he promised that "even this very limited bomb- 
ing of the North could come to an early end if our 
restraint is matched by restraint in Hanoi." 


Moving further, the President announced that the United “d 
States was "ready to send its representatives to any forum, 
at any time, to discuss the means of bringing this ugly war | 
to an end." For this purpose, he designated Ambassador 
Averell Harriman as his "personal representative for such | 
talks." He called on Ho Chi Minh to "respond positively and 
favorably" to his overture. At the same time, he made it | 
clear that the US objective in South Vietnam had not been 
changed. The goal was not, he said, the "annihilation of 
the enemy," but rather the creation of conditions that would | 
permit the people of South Vietnam "to chart their course : 
free of any outside domination or interference, from us or 
from anyone else." 


The President told his hearers that approximately 11,000 
men had been sent to South Vietnam on an emergency basis a 
few weeks earlier. Now, he continued, support forces total- 
ling 13,500 men would be added over the next five months, in 
accord with JCS recommendations. Some of these men would be 
. drawn from Reserve units that were to be called up for 
service. He did not indicate the number of reservists to be 
mobilized. He estimated that actions taken since the begin- 
ning of the year to strengthen US forces in South Vietnam 
(and also those in Korea), and to build up the RVNAF, would 
require an additional $2.5 billion in expenditures in the l 
current fiscal year and $2.6 billion in the following year. 
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areas to 3 and 1.5 nm respectively "appears to stand a good 
chance of approval."51 Simultaneously the Department of State 
asked Ambassador Bunker's opinion of proposals that the United 
States discontinue or sharply limit the bombing campaign. 

The Ambassador replied that these proposals were most unwise; 
they would raise doubts about US intentions, feed the latent 
anti- Americanism that the Viet Cong were exploiting, and 
endanger the "new mood of unity and anti-Communism" in the 
country. 


A key development in the progress toward a decision with- 
in the Administration was a meeting of the President's Senior 
Informal Advisory Group on 25-26 March. Members of the group 
included Dean Acheson, George Ball, Arthur Dean, McGeorge Bundy, 
Cyrus Vance, and Douglas Dillon and Generals Ridgway, Taylor, 
and Bradley. On 25 March the group met at the State Department 
for a series of briefings. The meeting was also attended bya 
number of high government officials. General DePuy (SACSA) 
described the military situation in SVN and Mr. George Carver, 
of CIA, the state of internal security in that country. Mr. Phil 
Habib, of the Department of State, discussed South Vietnam's 
political situation, while Mr. William Bundy, of_the same Depart- 
ment, appraised the prospects for negotiations. 


On the following day the members met with the President, 
in a meeting attended by General Wheeler. Reportedly they 
advised Mr. Johnson to reject any idea of military escalation 
and urged him instead to intensify efforts to reach a political 
solution. Since this verdict represented a reversal of opinion 
for most of the members of the STORD, its impact upon the 
President must have been striking. 


This advice presumably played a role in the President's 
decision to restrict sharply the number of reinforcements 
granted COMUSMACV under Program 6. Events soon showed that 
the President had decided also to adopt the other part of 


Sy. (TS) Msg, JCS 03023 to CINCPAC, 161657Z Mar 68, 
OCICS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. 


52. (TS) Msgs, State 131732 to Saigon, 16 Mar 68; Saigon 
22548 to State, 20-Mar 68i 

53. (UNK) "Schedule and Participants in Special Meetings," 
undated, OCJCS File, 091 Vietnam Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
16 Mar - (filed under date 25 Mar 68); (TS) Interv, Robert J. 


Watson with BGEN Robert N. Ginsburgh, Chairman's Staff Group, 
24 Jan 69. 


54. Washington Post, 9 Feb 69, p. A 16; NY Times, 7 Mar 
69, p. 14 (The Post story erroneously dates the two- day 
Cea a week early, i.e., 18-19 March.) 
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defense. The implication was that US forces in South Vietnam 
should go on the defensive. Major General DePuy rejected this 
suggestion, arguing that it was "illusory to suggest that there 
was some brand new, more clever way to fight in Vietnam." He 
believed that he succeeded in dissuading Mr. Acheson to some 
extent. An extremely pessimistic view was expressed by Mr. 
Richard C. Steadman, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
for East ‘Asia and Pacific Affairs; he judged the situation 
"utterly hopeless," and believed that the only solution was “to 
cut our losses, go on the defensive and seek the earliest 
possible way out." Mr. Acheson was "unprepared to accept this 
point of view,” pointing out that "if we do make a decision in 
Washington that the situation is hopeless, it then automatically 
becomes a fact." 


At this juncture, a sudden financial crisis was added to 
the Administration's troubles. On 13 March the London gold 
market suspended trading amid intense speculation. The inter- 
national monetary system seemingly stood on the brink of 
collapse, a victim of the Vietnam war and of Congress!' refusal 
to approve a tax increase. The President had presented a 
$186,000,000,000 budget, in which expenditures for Vietnam 
totaled $25,700,000,000. Of the $2,900,000,000 increase in 
a $79,800,000,000 defense budget, $1,300,000,000 was directly 
attributable to the war. Accordingly, Tom Wicker in the New 
York Times ascribed the monetary crisis to "Guns, Butter and 
Folly”; in his opinion, fulfillment of Westmoreland's request 
had become "an economic impossibility."483 Indeed, General 
Wheeler wrote COMUSMACV on 16 March that the fiscal crisis and 
the troop deployment issue together had "placed the Government 
in as difficult a situation as. I have seen in the past five 


Fa TS-GP 1) SACSA M-185-68 to CJCS, 13 Mar 68, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. The strategic debate within the Admin- 
istration after the Tet offensive is imperfectly documented in 
available records, but has since been described in various press 
accounts. Two noteworthy examples are in the Washington Post, 
9 Feb 69, p. l, and the NY Times, 6-7 Mar 69, p. 1. The Times 


story is longer and more detailed, but both generally accord with 


such documentary evidence as is available. It is apparent that. 
both were based on extensive interviews with cognizant officials 
(most of them doubtless civilians, inasmuch as some animus 
toward the military viewpoint appears). Both emphasize that a 
major role in leading the President toward his final decision 
was played by Secretary Clifford, whose own position changed 
from "hawk" to "dove" as a result of the Tet offensive and 
COMUSMACV's request for reinforcements. 

48, NY Times, 17 Jan 68; 17 Mar 68. 
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Following further discussion, Program 6 was sharply 
reduced. General Westmoreland, accepting the impractica- 
pility of large-scale reinforcements, reviewed his require- 
ments in the light of the improved situation after the 
Gefeat of the Tet offensive and the recovery of the RVNAF. 

He then cut back his estimated requirements for the 

immediate future to the following: permanent retention of 
the two units shipped in February (or their equivalents), the 
three TFS still due under Program 5, two more TFS, one 
armored cavalry squadron, and additions to the Navy Mobile 
Riverine Force. COMUSMACV believed that these reinforcements, 
with forces already available, would "provide us the means 
necessary to contain further enemy initiated actions while 
continuing forward progress in most areas." They would be 
adequate for any eventuality other than "heavy enemy rein- 
forcements from the north." General Wheeler, in a hurried 
meeting with General Westmoreland at Clark AFB on 24 March 
1968, indicated that these additional forges represented the 
Limit of what the President would grant. 4 


As finally approved in early April, Program 6 established 
a new troop ceiling of 549,500--an increase of 24,500 over 
Program 5. Approximately 11,250 of this increase would con- 
sist of combat troops; this figure included the reinforcements 
already sent (the 3d Brigade, dnd Airborne, to be converted 
‘to a separate light infantry brigade, and the 27th Marine RLT, 
which was to be replaced by an Army mechanized brigade), plus 
an armored cavalry squadron and two TFS. The remainder con- 
sisted of engineer, artillery, and other support units, and 
constituted COMUSMACV's principal net gain under Program 6. 


The new ceiling assumed that the "civilianization" pro- 
gram would go forward as originally planned, starting in 
September 1968. Other elements of Program 6 included the 
following: deployment of three TFS authorized under Program 
5 but not yet sent; an increase in the B-52 sortie rate from 


44. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 4192 to CJCS and CINGPAC, 
271333Z Mar 68; 73) Msg, JCS 3449 to COMUSMACV, 280152z . 
= 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
lo Mar - 7 
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PN me eed 
In other words, General Westmoreland would receive some 
reinforcements immediately but the decision on his requested 
addition of 205,000 men would be deferred for the time being. 
These measures should be accompanied, according to the 


committee, by an effort to galvanize the ARVN to improve its 
performance. 


The committee roted that even COMUSMACV's full reinforce- 
ment plan would provide no truly satisfactory answer to the 
Vietnam problem. It would "Americanize" the war and might 
rrustrate South Vietnam's political development. The members 
therefore suggested a "Study in depth, to be initiated 
immediately, of possible new political and Strategic guidance 
for the conduct of US operations in South Vietnam. Such an 
analysis might conclude that COMUSMACV should not be expected 
either to destroy or to expel the enemy. 


On the guestion of ROLLING THUNDER, the committee divided. 
Some members, notably General Wheeler, sought a substantial 
expansion of targets and authority in and near Hanoi and 
Haiphong, including the mining of Haiphong harbor, and the 
extension of SEA DRAGON operations up to a Chinese buffer zone. 
Other members favored nothing more than a "seasonal step-up" 
in air operations through the spring. 


With regard to negotiating options, however, the committee 
agreed in doubting that Hanoi would be prepared for a "serious 
move toward peace” in the near future, except on its own terms. 
They therefore recommended that the San Antonio formula should 
remain as the "rock bottom" US negotiating position; any 
change in terms appeared to be “extremely unwise" at present .39 


The President did not at once render a formal decision, 
but it soon became clear that the committee's recommendations 
regarding deployments would be generally followed. Indeed, 
there was at first a disposition to ailow Somewhat larger 
forces than those proposed by the committee. In a meeting on 
8 March 1968, the President agreed to cancel the tentative 
decision to "eivilianize" 12,545 spaces in MACV anā thus at 


— 36. (TS) Msg, JCS 02590 to COMUSMACV, 051658Z Mar 68. 
(TS) "Draft Memorandum Prepared by Special Committee," 

4 Mar 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and 
Call-up, 1 Feb-15 Mar 68. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


‘ ESTABLISHED 19 JUNE 1965 BY A PROVISIONAL CONVENTION, AMENDMENTS BY DECREE } 


ARMED FORCES CONGRESS 


NATIONAL 


CONSTITUENT 7 NATIONAL LEADERSHIP COMMITTEE 
ASSEMBLY 


(DIRECTORY) 


ECONOMIC AND 


HIGH COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 


MAGISTRATES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL CIVIL SERVICE 


SUPREME COUNCIL 


OF SECURITY 


PEOPLE’S-ARMY 


COUNCIL CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


(PRIME MINISTRY) 


oo CABINET 


NOTE: The National Constituent Assembly is an elected body established 
by GVN Decree-Law 21/66. 


Its members were elected on Ll .September 
1966 and drafted a constitution which was promulgated on 1 April 
1967. An agreement has been reached between the Directory and 


the Assembly allowing it to remain as a quasi-legislative body, 


for the purpose of drafting such things as election Procedures, 
until a new government can be elected. l 
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On 5 March, Secretary Rusk reviewed a possibility that 
had been discussed and discarded in mid-1967. In a memoran- 
Gum to Secretary Clifford, he suggested the President might 
announce that bombing attacks would henceforth "be limited 
to those areas which are integrally related to the battle- 
field." ROLLING THUNDER would continue "presumably as far 
North as Vinh"; full bombing could resume in the event of 
either a major attack on Khe Sanh or a second wave of assaults 
against the cities. The advantage of this course of action 
was that it "would shift away from the logical debates about 
words and put the problem on the de facto level of action. If 
Hanoi took no corresponding military action, the bombing would 
be resumed." 


Public opinion had been shaken even far more severely 
than these proposed reappraisals might indicate. Speaking to 
General Wheeler on 7 March, Secretary Clifford warned the 
Chairman that "the American public cannot stand another shock 
such as that administered by the Tet offensive." MACV now 
must be "conservative in assessments of the situation and , 
enemy capabilities," thus placing the Administration in "a wel 
strong public information position." Unless this were done, 
Clifford believed, Westmoreland's request for major rein- 
forcements "will be made much harder--perhaps impossible--to | 


sell ... .” In a message to Westmoreland, General Wheeler 
observed, "I must admit that Secretary Clifford's assessment 
is shared by me... ." In a further communication to | 


COMUSMACV on 8 March, the Chairman stated that "I. feel I 

must tell you frankly that there is strong resistance from | 
all quarters to putting more ground force units in South | 
Vietnam." A call-up of reserves and concomitant actions, he 

dectene dag welt raise unshirted hell in many quarters 


Ld id d i 


By mid-March, a Senatorial revolt against further esca- 
lation seemed imminent. In the course of an 8 March floor 
debate Robert Kennedy declared that it had become "immoral 
and intolerable to continue the way we are." William 
Fulbright demanded that the President consult Congress before 
making any further decisions, and announced that the Tonkin : 
Gulf resolution was a "contract based on misrepresentation” | : 


. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 5 Mar 68, same file. 
36. E Msg, CJCS to COMUSMACV, JCS 2721, 7 Mar 68, 


OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. (TS) Msg, CJCS to COMUSMACV, JCS 


2767, 8 Mar 68, JMF 911/374 (9 Mar 68). r 
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US MILITARY CASUALTIES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


As of 28 December 1968, the total number of combat- 
associated casualties suffered by US military personnel. 
(USA, USN, USMC, USAF, USCG) in Southeast Asia, increased 
to 222,870. This figure excludes MIA and captured. The 


following presents the significant data: 


WIA WIA 

KIA HOSPITALIZED NOT HOSPITALIZED 
1961 11 2 1 
1962 3l 41 37 
1963 78 218 193 
1964 O W 522 517 
1965 1,369 3,308 2,806 
1966 5,008 16,526 13,567 
1967 9,378 32,371 29,654 
TOTALS (1961-1967) 16,022 52,988 46,775 
1968 (thru 28 Dec) 14,521 46,655 45,909 
TOTALS TO DATE 30,543 99, 643 92, 684 
CURRENTLY MIA: 917 | 
CURRENTLY CAPTURED: 326 (c) 


(S-NOFORN-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 1-69, 2 Jan 69, p. 20. 
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situation necessitated a northward shift of forces).30 


Admiral Sharp endorsed COMUSMACV's troop request, but 
pointed out that it could not at once affect the situation. 
He therefore urged a major step-up in the air campaign, to 
be followed by "a combined amphibious and air mobile campaign 
against North Vietnam as early as the weather and the current 
situation permits." On 9 March 1968 Admiral Sharp reported 
that, in accordance with his instructions, COMUSMACV had 
submitted plans for an amphibious/airmobile/airborne assault 
on North Vietnam, to be followed by a swing southward through 
the DMZ to destroy enemy forces and materiel. CINCPAC 
requeste authority _ to conduct this operation--DURANGO CITY-- 
on or about 1 June.31l 


This judgment in favor of an enlarged sphere of military 
operations was Supported by staff studies undertaken within 
the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In two 
examinations made at the Chairman’s direction, J-5 emphatic- 
ally endorsed the first of the five options under study by 
the Clifford Committee. J-5's Southeast Asia Branch concluded 
that the initiation of a strategic ground offensive in North 
Vietnam, coupled with the expansion of existing strategic air 
and naval campaigns, "would hasten the accomplishment of U.S. 
objectives in South Vietnam and successfully conclude the 
war." Similarly, the Short Range Branch of J-5 judged that 
implementation of Option One "will greatly reduce risks to 
Free World forces in South Vietnam and will accomplish U.S. 
objectives more rapidly than the forces of the other options." 
Reviewing this latter paper, the Army Chief of Staff wrote 
General Wheeler that, while he supported the force levels 
recommended in Option One, he did not approve the implication 
that expanded ground operations into Laos, Cambodia and North 
Vietnam would be allowed. "The guidance for consideration 
of the option did not include a change in basic national 
objective nor alter political guidance in any way," he pointed 
out. General Johnson believed that, consequently, the 
strategy pursued by CINCPAC and COMUSMACV must continue to 


~ 30. (TS-NOFORN) Msgs, COMUSMACV MAC 02951 to CJCS, 
020947Z Mar 68; MAC 02956, 021109Z Mar 68; MAC 02962, 
021223Z Mar 68; OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up 
and Call-up, 1 Feb-15 Mar 68. | 

31. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 010823Z Mar 68, 
JCS IN 44082. (TS-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 032253Z Mar 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Mar 68. (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
092348Z Mar 68, JCS IN 62030. l 


US ARMED FORCES IN THE RVN 


END OF YEAR PERSONNEL STRENGTH? 
(In Thousands) 


| 1965 1966 1967 1968 
TOTAL 184.3 385.3 485.6 536.7 


Army” 116.8 239.4 319.5 360.2 
Navy 8.4 23.3 31.7 36.7 
Air Force 20.6 52.9 55.9 58.7 
Marine Corps 38.2 69.2 78.0 80.7 
Coast Guard | es; 25 25 4 


a. Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
b. Excludes Army Replacements and Returnees, 


Source: (S-NOFORN-GP 3) Statistical Digest of Militar 
Developments in Southeast Asia (U), CAG Statistical Series, 
Vol. No. 7, 3 Feb 09, Combat Analysis Group, J=3; OJCS: 


(S) Southeast Asia Statistical Summary, OASD(C), Combat 
Analysis Group, J-3, OJCS. 


| 
Chart D - 


Harris poll taken shortly after Tet recorded a rise in war 
Support to 74 percent, as compared with 61 percent in December. 
Similerly, the Gallup survey reported that "hawks" now out- 
numbered "doves" by 61-23 percent. But at the same time, 
Gallup found that support for the President's conduct of the 
war had fallen to 35 percent and approval of his overall per- 
formance to 41 percent. 


Even clearer was the shock of the Tet offensive in the 
minds of minds of many of those who might be considered leaders 
or molders of public opinion. Thus the New York Times declared 
that "the facts of life about the war have finally been made 
unmistakeably clear to everyone in the United States, from 
President Johnson on down." Similarly, Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy proclaimed that events had "finally shattered the mask 
of official illusion," revealing the impossibility of a mili- 
tary Solution.¢f 


Against this backdrop, General Wheeler undertook his 
visit to South Vietnam on 23-25 February, as described in the 
last chapter. On his return, he brought with him COMUSMACV's 
new list of requirements. This list called for no less than 
three additional divisions and 15 tactical fighter squadrons-- 
a total of 206,756 spaces over and above the current ceiling 
of 525,000 men. General Westmoreland wished the first incre- 
ment to be deployed by 1 May; it should consist of one 
mechanized brigade, one armored cavalry regiment, the remain- 
ing two regiments of the aoe Marine Division, and eight 
tactical fighter squadrons.¢ | 


For the Administration, this request, which would require 
large-scale mobilization and additional appropriations, was 
potential political dynamite. Inevitably, the response was 

a reexamination of current strategy in Vietnam to see if US 
objectives could be achieved with a smaller investment of 
resources. "My report on the situation in South Vietnam and 
your force requirements touched off an intense discussion of 
where we stand and where we are going in the war," reported 
General Wheeler to COMUSMACV on 29 February. The President 
had turned over COMUSMACV's request to a newly appointed com- 
mittee headed by the newly deSignated Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Clark Clifford. This committee, which included General 


27. NY Times, ho Feb 68; 9 Feb 68; 13 Feb 68; 14 Feb 68; 
18 ae 3°85) vos 


. (TS) JCS 2472/237, 28 Feb 68, JMF 911 (27 Feb 68). 
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RVN ARMED FORCES 


END OF YEAR PERSONNEL STRENGTH? 
in thousands 


GRAND TOTAL 691.5 735.9 798.8 1010.9 
Nat'l. Military Forces 
Regular Army 267.9 284.0 302.8 380.3 
Navy 14.5 17.3 16.0 18.9 
Marines Ten 140 8.0 9.1 
Air Force 12.8 14.6 16.1 1826: * 
Total - Regular 302.6 322.9 342.9 426.9 
Regional 132.2 149.9 ` 151.4 | 219.8 
Popular 136.4 150.1 148.8 172.5 
Total - National 571.2 622.9 643.1 819.2 


Para-Military/Secur- 


ity Forces | 

CIDG 28.4 34.7 38.3 42.3 

National Police 52.3 , 58.3 73.4 78.4 

Armed Propaganda - - - 3.8 
Teams 

Kit Carson Scouts -- | ave ‘3 145 

RD Cadre -- - 37.0 45,9 

Truong Son Cadre - - = ‘ : 
Total | 120.3" 113.08 155.7 178.9 


a. Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. © 
b., Difference between total as shown and actual sum of 
figures is.the result of an unknown distribution of the 
remaining personnel into the other four categories. 
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The President, however, tended to favor one of Mr. 
McNamara's more moderate alternatives. On 16 February Mr. 
Walt Rostow informed General Wheeler that, while no decision 
had been made, Mr. Johnson was considering a call-up of 
40,000 reservists in units plus a request to Congress for 
the necessary appropriations, but with no further action for 
the moment. Reporting this development to his colleagues, 
General Wheeler directed the Joint Staff to study further 
actions to improve the US posture in Southeast Asia, indi- 
cating the rationale for the recommendation for authority to 
extend terms of service and to call up individual 
reservists, 20 


Three days earlier, on 13 February, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had directed the deployment to South Vietnam by air 
of one airborne brigade task force of the 82d Airborne 
Division bei a strength of approximately 4,000) and one Marine 
regiment (reinforced) from the Fifth Marine Division, about 
5,200 men. Both were to be deployed on a temporary basis.2l 
These orders were carried out swiftly. The 27th Marine Regi- 
mental Landing Team arrived at Da Nang on 17 February 1968. 
Four days later the Third Brigade, 82d Airborne, reached 
Chu Lai.ce 


Strategy Debated 


Apart from COMUSMACV's need for immediate reinforcements, 
a case could be made for a larger overall force in SVN to 
carry out the US long-range strategy there. On 8 February 
1968 General Westmoreland had informed General Wheeler that 
his staff was restudying.requirements, on the assumption that 
the 525,000 ceiling in Program 5 would be lifted. A prelimi- 
nary estimate of additional requirements included an additional 
US infantry division and the ROK Light Infantry Division 
already under discussion, plus additional helicopter and 


~ 20. (TS) CM-2976-68 to CSA et al., 16 Feb 68, OCJCS: 
pee ai Vietnam, Troop Build-Up and Call-Up, 1 Feb-15 
Mar A 

21. (S) Msgs, JCS 9926 to CSA et al., 130218Z Feb 68, 
and JCS 9929 to CMC et al., 1303412 Feb 68; JMF 911/374 
(5 Feb 68) see 2. | 7 


22, FOUO) CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, Report on the War in 
Vietnam, Jun 68, p. 
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FREE WORLD MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN THE RVN 


END OF YEAR PERSONNEL STRENGTH? 


TOTAL 


Australia 


Korea 


New Zealand 


Philippines 


Republic of China 
Spain 


Thailand 


(in thousands) 


22.4 52.6 59.4 65.6 
ise hey 6.8 7.6 
20.7 45.6 47.8 49.2 
1 2 5 5 
072 Zel 2.0 1.6 
.O14 030 .030 029 
- 012 013 012 
016 2 2.2 620" 


a. Detail may not add to totals due ue ENDOS, 
Da Preliminary data. 
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Early on le February the Joint Chiefs of Staff finally 
received from General Westmoreland an unequivocal statement 
that he "desperately" needed reinforcements to enable him 
to hold the northern I CTZ without endangering other areas. 
He pointed out that he was 25,000 short of the ceiling of 
525,000 men that had been authorized for South Vietnam. "I 
need these 525,000 troops now," he declared. He urged 
immediate deployment of a Marine regiment package and a 
brigade package of the 82d Airborne, with the remaining 
elements of these units to be sent later. "Time is of the 
essence,’ he declared. He asked that the Secretary of 
Defense and the President be informed of his views, in which 
Ambassador Bunker had concurred.15 In a further communica- 
tion, General Westmoreland addressed himself to General 
Wheeler's account of the 11 February White House meeting: 


I am expressing a firm request for 
additional troops, not because I fear defeat 
if I am not reinforced, but because I do not 
feel that I.can fully grasp the initiative 
from rap recently reinforced enemy without 
them. (1 


Meeting at 0930 on 12 February, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff discussed the new and urgent appeal from General 
Westmoreland. They agreed to reconvene that afternoon, at 
which time the Army and Marine Corps would provide informa- 
tion on the impact of deployments to South Vietnam and on 
the minimum levels of reserve mobilization required. 


Before this subsequent meeting could be held, however, 


General Wheeler was unexpectedly summonec to the White House. 


There the President announced that he had decided to approve 
COMUSMACV's request, that is, to deploy at once a brigade of 
the 82d Airborne and a Marine RLT. At 1600 that afternoon 
General Wheeler informed his colleagues of this decision, at 
the same time directing the Joint Staff to prepare a study 
of the necessary reserve mobilization and legislative 
actions.17 


15. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC and CJCS, 1206122 
Feb 68. ‘OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Feb 68. 

16.- (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 02018 to CJCS, 1218232 Feb 
68. OCJCS File O91 Vietnam, Troop Build-up and Call-up, 
1 Feb-15 Mar 68. 

17. (S) Note to Control Div, "Deployments to SVN," 
12 Feb 68, JMF 911/374 (5 Feb 68). 
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VC/NVA PERSONNEL STRENGTH IN THE RVN 


(in thousands) 


1965 1966 1967 1968 
as of as of  asof as of 
31 Dec 31 Dec 31 Dec 31 Oct 
TOTAL ENEMY CON- | 
FIRMED FORCES 221.2 282.9 240.3 238.7 
TOTAL COMBAT FORCES 90.0 ple ai 12253. 125.4 
- NVA 26.6 48.9 59.2 72.2 
- VC Main/Local 63.4 65.2 63.1 53.2 
Forces | 
TOTAL OTHER 131.2 168.8 118.0 113.3 
~ NVA Admin Svcs = .6 l 
- VA - Guerrilla 89.9 126.8 79.9 78.0 
Forces 
- Admin Svcs 41.3 41.6 -37.5 33.5 
FORSR 
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considered that his losses so far had been fully justified by 
indications that the United States was losing its will to 
fight. The resignation of Secretary McNamara, the reassign- 
ment of General Westmoreland, President Johnson's withdrawal 
from the 1968 election, the noisy controversy in the United 
States between "hawks" and doves," the threatened instability 
of the dollar, and the incessant criticism of US policy by 
foreign sources--all these developments, when seen from Hanoi, 
might be fitted together to yield a picture of a nation and 
its leaders approaching the situation existing in France in 
(1954. From this viewpoint, it would be unthinkable for the 
enemy to weaken his resolve or to lower his objectives.79 


The month of October came and went with no enemy offen- 
Sive, but a stream of infelligence continued to warn of plans 
for large-scale actions.YO General Abrams made only one major 
readjustment of his forces to meet these threats. Observing 
a.concentration of enemy forces astride the border between 
Cambodia and III CTZ, he strengthened the defenses of Saigon 
by bringing down the lst Cavalry Division (Airmobile) from 
I CTZ. The movement began late dn October and was completed 
by the middle of the next month.°l 


Whatever the enemy's military intentions, he was known 
to be making every effort to repair and rebuild his political 
. and administrative apparatus in South Vietnam, perhaps in 
anticipation of impending negotiations. Intelligence showed 
that the Viet Cong were attempting to organize "liberation" 
or "revolutionary" committees, nominally chosen by election, 
at every level from district to hamiet, to replace similar 
- groups that had been driven underground or destroyed by allied 


operations in previous years. This shadow hierarchy could be ` 


triumphantly unveiled as the "legitimate" governmental struc- 
ture at the local level, while the "Alliance of National Demo- 
cratic and Peace Forces," the "Front" organization formed 


(2: (C-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 13146 to CJCS, 2812412 
Sep 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Sep 68 


80. (S-NOFORN) DIA IBs 201-68, 14 Oct 68; 202-68, 
15 Oct 68; 204-68, 17 Oct 68; 214-65, 31 Oct 68 

81. (S-GP 4) Msc, COMUSMACV MAC 14472 to CINCPAC, 
271008Z Oct 68, OCJCS File O91 Vietnam Oct 68. (TS-NOFORN- 
GP 3) "1968 Year-End Review," II, p. 3-7. (S-GP 4) HQ 
USARPAC, "Highlights of USARPAC Activities," Nov 68. 
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NORTH VIETNAM PERSONNEL INFILTRATION INTO THE RVN* 


1965 1966 1967 1968 | 


TOTAL | 35,300 89,800 91,500 116,200 
Accepted 26,000 58,800 60,600 78,900 


Possible | 9,300 31,000 30 , 900 37,300 


a. The nature of enemy infiltration into the RVN made 
it difficult to detect many groups until after they had been 
in the country for six months or longer. | 


Data Definition 


Accepted Confirmed: A confirmed infiltration unit/group 
is one which is accepted in South Vietnam on the basis of 
information provided by a minimum of two PWs or returnees 
(Hoi Chanh) from the unit/group, or two captured documents 
from the unit, or a combination of personnel and documents. 


Accepted Probable: Probable infiltration unit/group is 
one which is accepted in South Vietnam on the basis of 
information provided by one PW or returnee (Hoi Chanh) 
from the unit/group, or a captured document supported by 
information from other sources which can be evaluated as 
probably true. : 


Possible: A possible infiltration unit/group is one 
which may be in South Vietnam on the basis of information 
which can be evaluated as possibly true even though no 

PW, returnee or document is available to verify the reports. -> 
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seize these caches, while at the same time destroying the 


politico-military structure that pegy roen a favorable environ- 
ment for enemy military operations. 4 


The President, as usual, heartily approved of COMUSMACV's 
aggressive strategy. Through Secretary Clifford, he directed 
that "constant, relentless and parelerent pressure" be main- 
tained against the enemy in .SVN.°5 These instructions remained 
in effect after the total cessation of bombing and the begin- 
ning of peace talks. 


Looking toward the onset of the northeast monsoon season, 
which would begin in November, General Abrams drafted plans 
for his own "“winter-spring offensive" to take advantage of the 
expected weather patterns. In September he proposed an inten- 
sified air interdiction effort in southern NVN and the Laotian 
panhandle and a vigorous land campaign against enemy bases and 
infiltration routes in the Delta--the regions where the monsoon 
would bring favorable weather. He planned to assign additional 
forces to IV CTZ for this purpose. Admiral McCain and 
General Wheeler approved this plan, but Secretary Clifford, 
when apprised of it, questioned the advisability of increasing 
US strength in the Delta. ARVN troops were carrying most of 
the burden there, he pointed out, and it seemed. undesirable 
to “Americanize" this theater of the war. General Abrams. 
replied that the US forces involved would consist entirely of 
heiicopter units, except for one US airmoblle brigade that 
would be needed for the duration of the campaign Certs 
mately 90 days) to seal off the Cambodian border. ARVN and 
VNMC units, assisted by elements of the US 9th Division 
already in IV CTZ, would sweep the Delta in search of enemy 
forces and bases , 06 


~~~ BR, (S) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 13848 to CINCPAC et al., 
130945Z Oct 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Oct 68. (5S) Msg, 
Saigon 41523 to State, 30 Oct 68, JCS IN 75427. 

85. (TS) Msg, JCS 11890 to COMUSMACV, 1616052 Oct 68, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Oct 68. 

86. (TS-NOFORN) Msg, COMUSMACV MAC 12535 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 170257Z be 68, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam Sep 68. 
(TS-GP 3) CM-3662-68 to SecDef, 20 Sep 68, Att to JCS 
2472/364, 21 Sep 68; (TS). Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Northeast 
Monsoon Campaign oe. 5 Oct 68, Att to JCS 2472/364-1, 
8 Oct 68; (TS) CM-3723-68 to SecDef, 23 Oct 68, Att to N/H 
of JCS 2472/364-1, 25 Oct 68; JMF 911/520 (20 Sep 68). 
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FOREWORD 


This volume of the series, The Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the War in Vietnam, was prepared by the Special Projects 
Branch of the Historical Division. A senior historian, Mr. 

- Willard J. Webb, was the principal author and coordinator 

' of the contributions of other Branch members. The work pro- 
ceeded under the general supervision of the successive Chiefs 
of the Special Projects Branch, Dr. Robert J. Watson and Mr. . 
Vernon E. Davis. The latter also performed the final editing, 
while Mrs. Janet W. Ball directed all aspects of the prepa- 
ration of the manuscript for publication. 


E. H. GIUSTI 
Chief, Historical Division 
Joint Secretariat 


NOTE ON PARAGRAPH ‘CLASSIFICATION 


The security classification of all information contained 
in this volume is derivative. The classification of any 
particular paragraph is that of the most highly classified 
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Chapter 1 


DETERMINING THE POLICY 
JANUARY-MARCH 1969 


The setting 


At the beginning of 1969, the United States had been 
involved in combat operations in South Vietnam for over 
three and a half years. A total of 30,614 Americans had 
lost their lives and the war had cost an estimated $52.2 
‘ billion. Yet, the United States was apparently no nearer 
its objective of eliminating the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese aggression in the south than when it entered 
the struggle. President Lyndon B. Johnson's political 
judgment had led him to pursue a limited war in Vietnam, 
but as the fighting continued, this policy satisfied 
neither those opposed to the war nor the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The latter, responsible for the strategic 
direction of the campaign, consistently sought expanded 
operations and authorities during the first three and a 
half years of the war. They believed that provision of 
more forces, enlarged operating areas, and increased 
authorities would bring a successful conclusion of the 
war, but the full extent of the JCS recommendations was 
never granted. On the other hand, as the conflict con- 
tinued, the antiwar sentiment in the United States grew 
increasingly strident in demands for an immediate end to 
the US involvement. 


The first serious efforts to negotiate a settlement of 
the war began in 1968 when the enemy, after many refusals, 
finally responded to US initiatives. In February of that 
year, the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese had launched a 
surprise Tet offensive in South Vietnam. Although the 
attack resulted in a costly military failure for the 
enemy, this sudden show of strength and the public shock 
it caused in the United States and elsewhere proved a 
psychological victory for the Communists and increased the 
US public discontent with the war. President Johnson 


1. The casualty figure is from FAS: 1) NMCC OPSUM 11-70, 
14 Jan 70. The expenditure total is the estimated "full 
cost" as set forth in DOD (Comptroller), The Economics of 


Defense Spending, A Look at the Realities, July 1972, p. 149. 
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limited the US bombing of North Vietnam at the end of 
March and called for negotiations to end the war. Talks 

nam commenced in 
Paris in mid-May, but soon deadlocked. In an effort to 
get the stalled discussions moving, President Johnson on 
31 October, just five days before the US presidential 
election, announced the suspension of the US bombing of 
North Vietnam and the expansion of the Paris talks to 
dnelude the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) and the National 
Liberation Front (NLF). The widened negotiations began a 
few days later, but quickly bogged down on procedural 


questions. 


The .New Administration 


Despite the lack of success in the Paris talks, the 
year 1969 opened with an aura of expectation with regard 
to Vietnam. Richard M. Nixon would assume the presidency 
on 20 January, and his new Administration would enter 
office uncommitted to the Vietnam policies and decisions 
of the preceeding four years. In his acceptance of the 
Republican nomination in early August 1968, Richard Nixon 
had pledged that "an honorable end to the war in Vietnam" 
would be the first foreign policy objective of his presi- 
dency. He did not indicate precisely how he would 
accomplish this objective, dwelling instead on the thought 
that only a new administration, not tied to the past mis- 
bakes , could: successfully end the hostilities. During the 
campaign he opposed an immediate US withdrawal or the 
imposition of a coalition government on South Vietnam, but 
he refused to elaborate further on Vietnam policy while 
negotiations were continuing. To do so, he said, would 
jeopardize the talks and lead the North Vietnamese to 
believe that better terms could be obtained from him than 
from the Johnson Administration. Mr. Nixon had won the 
lelection by a narrow margin, and the US public awaited a 
further exposition of his Vietnam policy. 


2. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in Vietnam 


1960-1968, Chs. 50, 53, and 54. 
3. NY Times, 9 Aug 68, 1; 23 Sep 68, 31; 8 Oct 68, 1; 


10 Oct 68, 50; 28 Oct 68, 1; 7 Nov 68, 1. Theodore H. 


White, The Making of the President, 1968 (1969), p. 372. 
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The public was not immediately satisfied in its desire 
for details of Mr. Nixon's Vietnam policy. Several days 
after his victory, the President-elect informed the press 
that he would refrain from comment on foreign affairs 
until Inauguration Day. He would do nothing in this field, 
he said, unless he had discussed it with the President and 
the Secretary of State. After meeting with President 
Johnson on 11 November to discuss arrangements for an 
orderly transition, Mr. Nixon announced that the Johnson 
Administration would speak for itself and for the incoming 
Administration as well during the next two months. Mr. 
Nixon told newsmen that progress on a Vietnam settlement 
could be expected only if "the parties on the other side" 
realized that the current Administration "is setting forth 
policies that would be carried forward by the next l 
Administration." The President-elect named former Ambas- 
sador Robert D. Murphy as his representative with the 
Johnson Administration for the transition of foreign 
affairs. President Johnson made no changes in Vietnam 
policy during his final weeks in office. 


Although Mr. Nixon had on several occasions during the 
campaign compared the situation in Vietnam if he should 
win to that confronting President Eisenhower in Korea in 
early 1953, he did not follow the Eisenhower example and - 
travel to the scene of the war. The President-elect 
declined President's Thieu's invitation to visit South 
Vietnam. Nor did he send a personal representative to the 
Paris peace talks as suggested by the US Representative, 
W. Averell Harriman. Mr. Nixon's announced reason for 
avoiding a prominent role was that he did not wish to take 
any action that might hinder President Johnson's peace 
efforts.2 


In early December 1968, the President-elect named 
Henry A. Kissinger of Harvard University as his Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs. Dr. Kissinger 
headed Harvard's International Seminar and Defense Studies 
Program and was to become President Nixon's closest 
adviser on foreign affairs. It happened that he had 
recently completed an article dealing with the Vietnam 
negotiations. This piece, published in the January 1969 


l. NY Times, 8 Nov 68, l; 12 Nov 68, 1 and 34; 
15 Nov 68, I. 
5. Ibid., 8 Nov 68, 1; 6 Dec 68, 1l. 
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issue of Foreign Affairs but appearing in late 1968, gave 
some notion of the thinking of the incoming Administration. 
Dr. Kissinger believed that "the commitment of 500,000 
Americans" had settled the issue of the importance of 
Vietnam and that the matter of confidence in American 
promises was now involved. He criticized the lack of US 
planning and preparation for negotiations, observing 

that: "Where Hanoi makes a fetish of planning, Washington 
is allergic to it." This, he said, led to rigidity in 
advance of formal negotiations and excessive reliance on 
tactical considerations once discussions began. The best 
way to make progress, Dr. Kissinger suggested, might be to 
seek agreement on ultimate goals first and then work back 
to the details to implement them. No matter how irrele- 
vant its political conceptions or how inappropriate its 


strategy, the United States was so powerful, Dr. Kissinger — 


wrote, that North Vietnam could not force the withdrawal 
of US forces from South Vietnam. He quickly added that 

the US military strength had no political corollary and 
that the United States had thus far been unable to create 
alpolitical structure capable of surviving a US withdrawal. 


In the Foreign Affairs article Dr. Kissinger defined 
the limits of US commitment in two propositions: the 
United States could not accept a military defeat or a 
change in the political structure of South Vietnam brought 
by external military force; but once NVN forces and pres- 
sures were removed, the United States had no obligation to 
maintain a government in Saigon by force. Therefore US 
objectives should be: (1) to bring about a staged with- 
drawal of external forces, both North Vietnamese and US; 
(2) thereby to create the maximum incentive for the con- 
tending forces in South Vietnam to work out their own 
political agreement. Dr. Kissinger concluded by pointing 
out that a negotiating procedure and definition of 
objectives could not guarantee a settlement. If Hanoi 
proved intransigent and the war continued, the United 
States should seek as many of its objectives as possible 
unilaterally. Such an approach would include, he said: 

a strategy to reduce casualties and protect the population; 
continued strengthening of the South Vietnamese forces to 
permit a gradual withdrawal of some US forces; and 
encouragement of the Saigon government to broaden its base 


to strengthen it for the political contest with the Com- 
munists, which it must eventually undertake. 


On 28 December 1968, the President-elect met with his 
key foreign policy and national security advisers. The 
meeting included Dr. Kissinger, Ambassador Murphy, Secre- 
tary of State-designate William P. Rogers, and Representa- 
tive Melvin R. Laird, the prospective Secretary of Defense. 
General Andrew Goodpaster, Deputy COMUSMACV and Mr. 
Nixon's military adviser, also attended. Among other 
matters, the conferees considered Vietnam. Mr. Nixon 
directed his advisers to present him with "realistic" 
options on Vietnam by 20 January.: He hoped, shortly 
thereafter, to select the course or courses to pursue in 
Vietnam, devising a "coherent strategy" for Vietnam early 
in his Administration. He assigned Dr. Kissinger the task 
of coordinating this effort.7 


Reorganization of the National Security Council System 


Richard M. Nixon became President on 20 January 1969. 
In his inaugural address he spoke only in generalities. 
He did not mention Vietnam directly, but with respect to 
the war he stated: . 


Let. this message be heard by strong and weak 
alike: The peace we seek--the peace we seek to 
win--is not victory over any other people, but 
the peace that comes "with healing in its wings"; 
with compassion for those who have suffered; 
with understanding for those who have opposed 
us; with the opportunity for all the peoples 

e « to choose their own destiny. 


On the day he assumed office, President Nixon directed 
far-reaching changes in the organization and operation of 
the National Security Council. He established a National 
Security Council Review Group to examine papers prior to 
submission to the NSC to assure that: issues treated 
therein were worthy of NSC attention; all realistic 


6. NY Times, 3 Dec 68, 1. Henry A. Kissinger, "The Viet 


Nam Negotiations," Foreign Affairs, Jan 69, pp. 211-234. 
7. NY Times, 29 Dec oe L- 
8. Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States 


Richard M. Nixon, 1 1971), Pp. i-4. Hereafter cite 
as Public Papers, Nixon, 1969.) 
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alternatives were presented; relevant facts, including 

cost implications, were included; and all departments and a 
‘agency views were adequately set out. The President _ C i 
named his Special Assistant for National Security Affairs ! 
to chair the Review Group; other members included repre- 

sentatives of the Secretaries of State and Defense, the 

Director of Central Intelligence, and the Chairman of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The President also instituted a NSC Under Secretaries 
Committee and brought the existing regional Interdepart- 
mental Groups and the Political-Military Interdepartmental 
Group under the NSC structure. The Under Secretaries Com- 
mittee was headed by the Under Secretary of State and 
consisted of the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security Affairs, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The President directed the Under 
Secretaries Committee to consider the following: issues 
referred to it by the NSC Review Group; problems of over- 
seas operations not appropriate for NSC or presidential 
consideration or that could not be resolved at the Inter- 
departmental Group level; and such other operational 
matters as might be referred to it jointly by the Under 
Secretary of State and the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. The several Interdepartmental 
Groups would discuss and decide interdepartmental issues 
that could be settled at the assistant secretary level, 
prepare policy papers for the NSC, and produce contingency 
papers on potential crisis areas for NSC review. In 
; addition, the President announced his intention to appoint 
ad hoc groups within the framework of the NSC system to 
deal with particular problems. 

Three weeks later, on 13 February, the President formed 
such an ad hoc interdepartmental group to "facilitate the 
orderly planning and implementation of policy on Vietnam." 
The Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam would prepare policy and con- 
tingency papers for the NSC Review Group and the Council 
itself. The President called upon the Secretary of State 
to designate a representative to head the Group. Additional _ 
members included representatives of the Secretary of Defense, 
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the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Director 
of Central Intelligence. Other agencies might be repre- 
sented at the discretion of the chairman.10 


Subsequently the President added another body, the 
Vietnam Special Studies Group (VSSG), to assist him and 
the National Security Council in policy formulation. This 
Group was created on. 16 September 1969 to undertake "on a 
continuous basis" systematic analysis of US programs and 
activities in Vietnam. Dr. Kissinger chaired the VSSG and 
the other members were the Under Secretary of State, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(the same as the Under Secretaries Committee, but with a 
different chairman). The President wanted the VSSG to 
conduct its affairs “without prejudice. to the existing .' 
interdepartmental framework concerned with day-to-day oper- 
ational matters on Vietnam."11 


As a part of his 20 January reorganization of the NSC 
system, President Nixon also initiated two new series of 
documents to inform the departments and agencies of presi- 
dential action. The first of these, the National Security 
Decision Memorandum (NSDM), would report presidential 
decisions, whether or not they resulted from NSC meetings. 
The second, the National Security Study Memorandum (NSSM), 
would initiate studies for NSC consideration. At this 
same time, the President discontinued the National Security 
Action Memorandums (NSAM) , which had been introduced by 
President Kennedy.1 


In this reorganization President Nixon discarded the 
"Tuesday Lunch," that informal group of advisers who had 
assisted President Johnson in policy decisions, and also 
the Senior Interdepartmental Group. The functions of 
those two bodies would now be carried on by the Review 
Group and the Under Secretaries Committee under formally 
defined terms of reference. These new groups would review 
and refine issues before they reached the NSC and the 
President. By this change President Nixon apparently hoped 


—I0.-(2-GP 4) NSSM 21, 13 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/438, 
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to avoid some of the weaknesses that had reportedly arisen 
from the informal staffing and agenda procedures of the 
Tuesday Lunch. The new NSC document series would insure 
that all decisions were formally recorded, overcoming Dr. 
Kiissinger's criticism of the Johnson Administration system 
(under which decisions had often been conveyed orally to 
the departments, with frequent uncertainty about what 
precisely had been decided). The NSC reorganization 
reflected Mr. Nixon's desire for a more structured policy- 
. making apparatus and the restoration of the National 
Security Council as the principal formal channel for advice 
to the President .13 


To conform with the revamped NSC organization, the 
Secretary of Defense called upon G. Warren Nutter, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security - 


Affairs (ASD(ISA)), to serve as the representative of his 
office on the NSC Review Group and to provide support for 
the Secretary of Defense in his capacity as a NSC member. 
Secretary Laird also directed the Assistant Secretary (ISA) 
to support the Deputy Secretary of Defense in his respon- 
sibilities as a member of the NSC Under Secretaries Com- 
mittee and to serve as the OSD representative on the 
various NSC Interdepartmental and ad hoc groups. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Earle G. 
Wheeler, named the Director of the Plans and Policy 
Directorate (J-5) of the Joint Staff as his representative 
on the NSC Review Group. When the President established 
the NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam, General Wheeler assigned 
two Joint Staff officers, the Special Assistant for Counter- 
insurgency and Special Activities (SACSA) and the Chief of 
the Far East Division, Plans,and Policy Directorate, to 
represent him on the Group. ; 


eae SF Memo, Henry A. Kissinger to President-elect 
(Nixon), "Proposal for a New National Security Council 
System," 3 Jan 69, same file. 
14. (e<GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., 25 Jan 69, Att 
to JCS 2488/7, 28 Jan 69;.(S) CM-3876-69 to Dr. Kissinger, 
21 Jan 69; JMF 001 (20 Jan 69) NSC. (&) DJSM-270-69 to Dr. 
Kissinger, 19 Feb 69, JMF 911/001 (13 Feb 69). In June 
1969 the number of JCS representatives on the Ad Hoc Group 
on Vietnam was reduced to one. The Chief of the Far East 
Division, J-5, became the representative and SACSA his 
alternate. (€-GP 3) DJSM-879-69 to Dir J-5 and SACSA, 
12 Jun 69, same file. 
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On the recommendation of both the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA), Mr. Laird directed the maintenance of close coordi- 
nation between his office and the Organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (OJCS) in NSC matters. To expedite and 
simplify this coordination, the Secretary ordered the 
preparation of single talking papers with a joint ISA/JCS 
position on issues before the Under Secretaries Committee, 
the Review Group, or the Council itself. In instances 
where a joint position could not be formulated, divergen- 
cies between the OSD and OJCS views would be clearly 
identified. Official communications regarding NSC matters, 
originating either from the Chairman's office or from the 
ASD(ISA), would pass through the Secretary's office. In 
addition, Mr. Laird approached Dr. Kissinger, asking that 
all communications from the White House for the Department 
of Defense come through the Secretary of Defense. Dr. 
Kissinger agreed with that procedure on the understanding 
that it did not affect the direct access between the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the statutory 
role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the principal military 
advisers_to the President and the National Security 
Council. 


A Vietnam Review 


On the day following his assumption of the presidency, 
Richard Nixon ordered a sweeping review by the concerned 
government departments and agencies of every facet of the 
Vietnam situation. He addressed a series of searching 
questions, relayed by Dr. Kissinger in NSSM 1, to the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, the. Joint Chiefs of Staff, the US Ambassador 
in Saigon, and COMUSMACV. President Nixon sought not 
merely answers, but any differing views, together with the 


15. (U) Memo, ASD(ISA) and CJCS to SecDef, "DOD Partici- 
pation in National Security Council Affairs," 23 Jan 69, 
Att to JCS 2488/7, 25 Jan 69; (@-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to 
CICS et al., same subj, 25 Jan 69, Att to lst N/H of 
JCS 2488/7, 28 Jan 69; (8ZGP 4) Memo; SecDef to CJCS and 
ASD(ISA), "National Security Council," 22 Jan 69, Att to 
JCS 2488/6, 23 Jan 69; (8) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 
same subj, 22 Jan 69; (U) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 
same subj, 25 Jan 69, Att to JCS 2488/6-1, 30 Jan 69; 
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reasons for the disagreements. From this analysis and 
information, he wanted to develop a consensus to serve as 
the basis for policy decisions concerning Vietnam. 


The President's questions fell into six categories: 
the environment: of negotiations, the enemy forces, the 
Republic of Vietnam. Armed Forces (RVNAF), pacification, 
the political situation in South Vietnam, and US military 
operations. With respect to the first category, the 
questions included the following: Why had the North 
Vietnamese agreed to come to Paris? Was Hanoi under active 
pressure from Peking and Moscow regarding the negotiations? 
Were there identifiable factions within the Hanoi govern- 
ment? In this same group was a query, prompted by a recent 
National Intelligence Estimate, concerning the impact of 
various outcomes in Vietnam on the entire Southeast Asta 
situation. 


The President's questions about the enemy covered such 
diverse matters as: why North Vietnamese Army (NVA) units 
had: quit the RVN in the previous summer and fall; why the 
Viet Cong (VC) forces had become relatively dormant ; 
whether attrition would outstrip the enemy's replenishment 
ability; and to what extent the action of friendly forces 
controlled the enemy's rate of attrition. In addition, he 
asked if the enemy could launch a large-scale offensive 
within the next six months. The President also desired 
information on the main channel of enemy military supply. 


-Regarding the RVNAF, the President wanted both opinions 
and evidence from all parties on the extent of improvement. 
He requested comments on RVNAF discipline and desertion 
rates, and a judgment of the ability of the RVNAF to cope 
with the VC, with or without US support, if the NVA were 
withdrawn. "He also asked to what extent the RVNAF could 
hold its own against the NVA, assuming various levels of 
US support. He sought views on further necessary changes 
in the RVNAF and how they might be brought about. 


The pacification program was the subject of a number of 
Questions, both broad and specific. The President wanted 
an appraisal of the security situation and of the balance 
of influence between the VC and the NLF at key periods 
since 1961. Could more improvement be expected in the 
countryside in the next two years than in the past? The 
President asked how the US and RVN forces could change 
their practices in order to win, and what changes TRE enemy 
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might conceivably adopt that would inadvertently play into 
allied hands. Addressees were asked about the proportion 
of the rural population under VC control, the verified 
numbers of Communist “infrastructure” personnel killed or 
arrested in the past year, and the disruptive effects on 
the Communist apparatus of such actions. 


. The political questions were intended to illuminate the 
attitudes of the various factions in the RVN and the 
pattern of existing political alignments, all against the 
background of US influence and interests in Vietnam. Par- 
ticularly, President Nixon wanted to know how US influence 
could be used to attain a strong noncommunist political 
orientation within South Vietnam after a "compromise 
settlement of hostilities." 


On the subject of US military operations, the President 
inquired about changes in force deployments and tactics 
during the past year and what had been the impact of the 
changes. This question was followed by another that 
revealed the direction of the President's thinking: "In 
what different ways (including innovations in organi- 
zation) might US force levels be reduced to various levels, 
while minimizing the impact on combat capability?" Other 
questions called for evaluations of ARC LIGHT, RQLLING 
THUNDER, and the interdiction campaign in Laos. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense all prepared separate 
responses to the President's questions. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff forwarded their reply, incorporating the answers 
of CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, to the Secretary of Defense on 
4 February. The Secretary submitted all the views of ine 
Defense Department origin to the White House on 10 February. 


The responses of the Central Intelligence Agency and of the ` 


Department of State, including the US Embassy in Saigon, 
reached the President during the same period.17 


~ 16. €8-GP 3) NSSM 1, 21 Jan 69, Att to JCS 2472/413. 
22 Jan 69, JMF 911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec 1. 

17. (& Msgs, COMUSMACV 1285 to DJS, 29 Jan 69; l 
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The NSC staff prepared an analytical summary of the 
replies and circulated it to the original addressees for 
comment. After refinement and correction at a meeting of 
the NSC Review Group, a revised version of the summary 
was disseminated by Dr. Kissinger on 22 March, with a view 
to NSC consideration later in the month.1l 


Dr. Kissinger's summary indicated agreement in a number 
of areas. It was the general consensus that the RVN and 
allied position had recently been strengthened; that the 
Republic of Vietnam had improved its political position 
in certain respects, though it remained weakest--and the 
VC/NLF strongest--in the rural areas; and that Hanoi was 
attempting to chart a course basically independent of 
Moscow and Peking. Further, all the participants con- 
ceded the following: the RVNAF could not then, or in the 
foreseeable future, stand alone against the VC and sizable 
North Vietnamese forces; although the enemy had suffered 
some reverses, he had not abandoned his primary objectives 
and still had sufficient strength to pursue his goals; the 
enemy "basically" controlled the casualty rates for both 
sides and could still launch major offensives; and the 
enemy was participating in the Paris talks for a number of 
reasons, including a desire to pursue his objectives at 
lower cost, but was not there primarily out of weakness. 


More prominent than the areas of agreement were the sub- 
stantial differences of opinion among the participating 
departments and agencies. In these differences, the 
|respondents generally divided into two main schools of 

! thought. The first usually included COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the US Embassy in Saigon. 


CIA's Response to National Security Study Memorandum 1," 
10 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/413-2, 11 Feb 69; same file, 
sec 3. (8-GP 1) Memo, SecState to Pres, “National Security 


Study Memorandum Number 1," 18 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/413-5, 


18 Feb 69, same file, sec 4. 

18. (28-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Members of NSC 
Review Gp, "NSSM 1 - Vietnam Questions," 14 Mar 69, Att 
to JCS 2472/413-6, 17 Mar 69; (@S5~GP 1) TP for ASD(ISA) 
and Dir, J-5, for NSC Review Gp Mtg, 20 Mar, "NSSM 1 - 
Vietnam Questions," 20 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2h72/813-7, 
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This group took a hopeful view of both current and future 
prospects. The second group was "decidedly more skeptical 
about the present and pessimistic about the future" and 
comprised the OSD, the CIA, and--to a lesser extent--the 
Department of State. 


The optimistic school saw the enemy's presence at the 
Paris negotiations and his lessening of military activity 
as the result of allied pressures. The opposing faction 
attributed these developments to political motives of the 
enemy. Disagreements over the quality of the RVNAF and 
their ability eventually to assume the defense of the 
country were particularly acute. The military (COMUSMACV, 
CINCPAC, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff) gave great weight 
to the statistical evidence of RVNAF improvement, while 
the OSD and CIA emphasized remaining obstacles and pointed 
out that qualitative factors must also be considered in 
evaluating the RVNAF. 


On the question of possible US force reductions, the 
COMUSMACV/JCS view was that any reduction in force levels 
would cause ‘proportional reductions in combat capability. 
Officials of OSD, on the other hand, believed that US 
forces could be reduced as the RVNAF expanded and improved. 
some, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, assigned much 
greater effectiveness to past and current bombing oper- 
ations in Vietnam and Laos than did others. The 
COMUSMACV/JCS view was that a vigorous interdiction 
campaign against land and sea supply routes could compel 
North Vietnam to abandon the struggle; the "civilians" 
(State, OSD, and CIA) believed that the enemy would still 
be able to maintain a flow of supplies. Advances in 
pacification were hailed by the first school, but dis- 
counted by the second as illusory and more the result of 
a faulty evaluation system than of real progress. Some 
respondents believed there had been recent improvements in 
the RVN political scene, but others focused on the weak- 
nesses that the Republic of Vietnam must overcome if it 
was to survive.19 


19. (@S=GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Members of NSC 
Review Gp, "NSSM 1 - Vietnam Questions," 14 Mar 69, Att to 
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The Secretary of Defense Visits Vietnam 


_| In early March, while the above responses were still 
being refined, President Nixon dispatched Secretary of 
Defense Laird to Vietnam. As the first high-level member 
of the new Administration to view the situation there, 
Secretary Laird thought of his visit as "the beginning of 
a! concerted and dedicated attempt . . . to come to grips 
with the complexities and practicalities of the Southeast 
Asian conflict." He described the purpose as to "determine 
how we could achieve our objectives in Southeast Asia, 
consistent with our vital national interests." In attempt- 
ing to make such a determination,the Secretary used four 
assumptions: (1) no breakthrough in Paris was likely in 
the near future; (2) the United States would not "escalate" 
its purpose beyond the limited objective of allowing the 
South Vietnamese people to determine their own future; (3) 
such self-determination required a capability for sustained 
self-defense and self-reliance; (4) North Vietnam would 

not voluntarily abandon its aim of political control of the 
south. 


Accompanied by General Wheeler, Secretary Laird visited 
South Vietnam for five days beginning 5 March 1969. There 
he talked with US Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and General 
Creighton W. Abrams, COMUSMACV, and traveled to I, II, and 
TV CTZ areas. He also met with RVN leaders, including 
President Nguyen Van Thieu, Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky, 
and Prime Minister Tran Van Huong. . 


The importance of the visit lay less in the briefings 
Secretary Laird received in Vietnam than in the clear 
message he carried from the new Administration to the US 
military leaders and RVN officials. The American people 
expected the new Administration to bring the war to a 
satisfactory conclusion, Mr. Laird told the US military 
commanders, and a satisfactory conclusion to most Americans 
meant eventual disengagement of US troops from combat. He 
informed his hearers that it was their task to find the 
means to shift the combat burden "promptly, and methodi- 
cally," to the South Vietnamese.29 


20. (8) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and 
| CINCPAC, arch 5-12 1969," 13 Mar 69, OCJCS File 337 
SecDef/CJCS to SEA, Mar 69. 
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In a similar vein, Secretary Laird pointed out to 
President Thieu that the previous Administration had run 
out of public support on Vietnam. The new one had a 
breathing spell in which to seek a solution, but this was 
of strictly limited duration--roughly six months to a 
year. Mr. Laird told President Thieu that the most immedi- 
ate problems were the improvement of the RVNAF and the ` 
assumption by South Vietnam of a greater share of responsi- 
bility for the fighting. 


‘The Secretary reminded President Thieu that over the 
years, successive administrations had made one optimistic 
report.on Vietnam after another to the Congress and people 
of the United States. The Nixon Administration, he said, 
hoped to avoid that pitfall. It did not want to give the 
impression of success either on the battlefield or at the 
negotiating table when there was none. Secretary Laird 
remarked that the Communists had succeeded in convincing 
many people that they were the ones who wanted peace. He 
asked both President Thieu and Vice President Ky what 
could be done about this matter, but neither had a ready 
answer ,.¢l 


Returning home after stopping off to visit CINCPAC, 
Secretary Laird assured President Nixon that all the 
civilian and military leaders with whom he had conferred-- 
US as well as South Vietnamese--agreed that the allies in 
South Vietnam had and could maintain enough military 
strength to keep the enemy from military victory. But 
because of operational restrictions, none of these leaders 
saw a military victory for US and allied forces "within 
the foreseeable future." 


The Secretary described for the President the current 
military situation in Vietnam. He commended the US fight- 
ing men in Southeast Asia and stated that the course of 
tne war in all four CTZs seemed favorable to the allies 
although consolidation of political control by the 
Republic of Vietnam was proceeding slowly. He reported 
increased enemy use of border sanctuaries and suggested 


21. (6-GP 3) Memo of Conv, Pres Thieu, SecDef, et al., 
8 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/463, 8 Apr 69; (Z-GP 3) Memo 
of Conv, Prime Minister, SecDef, et al., 8 Mar 69, Att 
to JCS 2472/462, 8 Apr 69; JMF 911/975 (CY 69). 
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modification of existing rules of engagement to permit 
more effective action against that growing threat. 


Secretary Laird brought to the President's attention 
the matter of Termination Day (T-Day) planning. This plan- 
ning, begun in 1967, provided for the rapid removal of US 
personnel and the turnover of military equipment to the 
South Vietnamese in the event of a political settlement 
and a termination of hostilities. Secretary Laird noted 
that the US delegation in Paris continued to refer to the 
terms of the 1966 Manila Communique, which the United 
States had often cited during 1967 and 1968 with regard to 
peace efforts in Vietnam. Under the Communique, allied 
forces would begin withdrawal concurrently with the with- 
drawal of NVN troops; total US and allied withdrawal would 
be completed not later than six months after the removal f 
of all NVN forces and the cessation of all infiltration. 
The Secretary had serious questions about the terms of the 
Manila Communique, believing that the initiation of the 
Paris negotiations had rendered them obsolete. The Paris 
talks might produce a withdrawal formula either more 
gradual or more precipitate than that contemplated at 
Manila. In any event, he said, the United States must 
insure that the entire Defense establishment understood 


lthe need to refine the concept of T-Day planning and 


develop a detailed program for withdrawal of US troops and 
transfer of US equipment as hostilities diminished and 
finally terminated. 


The Secretary of Defense reported that the RVNAF modern- 
ization program had brought the South Vietnamese forces to 
a total strength of more than a million men. He had found, 
however, no indication that the current rate of improve- 
ment would ever make possible a significant reduction in 
the US military contribution in South Vietnam. The present 
program, he observed, was designed only to build a RVN 
force to cope with the VC insurgency. The US military 
authorities believed that no possible modernization pro- 
gram would enable the RVNAF to cope alone with a threat 
comparable to the present level of aggression. But Mr. 
Laird could not accept the proposition that substantial 
numbers of US forces would have to remain to contain the 
NVN threat, if a political settlement proved unobtainable. 
Neither did he accept the MACV staff premise that no US 
personnel reduction would be possible in the absence of 
total withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops. "The 
emphasis can and must be shifted," he recommended, "to 
measures through which South Vietnam can achieve a 
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self-defense capability that will strengthen our joint hand 
in Paris and prevent ultimate military defeat if political 
settlement PROVES impossible." 


secretary Laird concluded his report with a recommen- 
dation for withdrawal of some US troops from Vietnam in 1969. 
The qualitative and quantitative improvement of the RVNAF to 
date, although less than desired, should permit the redeploy- 
ment of between 50,000 and 70,000 US troops from Southeast 
Asia during the remainder of the year. He was convinced that 
this redeployment would in no way jeopardize the security of 
the remaining US and allied forces. Further, he held that 
. such a reduction was essential in order to enhance the sup- 
port of vital US interests worldwide, to stimulate increased 
self-reliance on the part of the Republic of Vietnam, and to 
sustain the US public support for continued operations in 
Vietnam. Plans to accomplish this redeployment should be 
initiated at once. They should provide for continued sub- 
stantial replacement of US with South Vietnamese forces in 
the following years.22 


The NSC Meeting of 28 March 


After considering Secretary Laird's report and the 
revised summary of answers to his questions on Vietnan, 
the President assembled the National Security Council on 
28 March 1969 to review Vietnam policy. The participants, 
in addition to the statutory members, were General Wheeler, 
Richard Helms, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
Philip Habib of the US delegation to the Paris talks, and 
Ambassador Bunker and General Goodpaster from Saigon. The 
agenda for the meeting included two papers dealing with 
negotiations, prepared by the NSC Vietnam Ad Hoc Group, . 
and the revised summary of responses to the President's 
questions on Vietnam. l 


The first Ad Hoc Group paper offered a general strategy 
for the negotiations. The overall objective of this 
strategy was to provide the South Vietnamese people the 
opportunity to determine their own future free of outside 
interference. As the fundamental, immediate objective, 
the strategy called for some form of agreement on mutual 
withdrawal. The paper also included a number of secondary 


22. (8) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and 
CINCPAC, March 5-12 1969," 13 Mar 69, OCJCS File 337 
SecDef/CJCS to SEA, Mar 69. 
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objectives, such as reunification of Vietnam, international 
recognition of reunification, regional economic assistance 
‘for North Vietnam, and other matters that would not arise 
until later in the -negotiations. 


The second Ad Hoc Group paper dealt exclusively with 
al mutual withdrawal. The objective should be the removal 
of North Vietnamese military forces and "other elements" 
from South Vietnam,-Laos, and Cambodia. Adequate inspection 
and verification machinery should be provided to make 
certain that enemy forces did in fact withdraw and that 
they returned to their own country. The Ad Hoc Group had 
been unable to define the US forces to be included in a 
mutual withdrawal, and the paper for the NSC meeting pre- 
sented two alternatives. The first provided for the with-. 
drawal of all US and allied combat and "combat related" 
forces, but with retention of US military advisory and 
logistic personnel. The second would maintain in South 
Vietnam, "at least for a period of time," selected combat 
and "directly-related combat" forces. 


At the 28 March meeting the President accepted the 
negotiations strategy and withdrawal papers as providing 
the general outline for a diplomatic settlement. The 
United States should make it clear, President Nixon said, 
that it would withdraw all forces from Vietnam if North 
Vietnam accepted a mutual withdrawal and gave guarantees ` 


of inspection and verification. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the timing of a mutual withdrawal, the President 
considered that an extended period might be required. The 
Ad Hoc Group paper had indicated that the United States 
should not invoke the Manila Communique either in public 
or private, but also should avoid any repudiation of it. 
The President now said that the United States need not 
commit itself to withdraw within six months after all enemy 


forces departed, as provided in the Manila formula. He 


| 23. CB) Memo, AsstSecState to Chm, NSC Review Gp, 
"Revised Draft Paper on Over-all Negotiating Strategy and 
a ‘Game Plan'" and "Revised Draft Paper on Mutual With- 
drawal," 21 Mar 69, Tabs A and B, to (8) TP for SecDef 
and CJCS (NSC Mtg of 28 Mar 69), “Papers for Vietnam 
Negotiations," n.d., JMF 077 (21 Jan 69) (NSC Review Gp 
Mtg, 28 Mar 69). 
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thought that some US combat forces, as well as a sizable 
MAAG, would have to remain in Vietnam "a long time." 


The participants of the meeting realized that a 
negotiated mutual withdrawal might not be immediately 
attainable, and the discussion turned to the possibility 
of the South Vietnamese assuming a larger combat role, 
with a concurrent reduction of US forces. Secretary of 
State Rogers raised this subject when he asked, "Can we 
turn over more of our functions to the GVN?" Ambassador 
Bunker responded that the answer depended on the further 
improvement of the RVNAF. The President then inquired 
how this "de-Americanization," as he termed it, would 
affect the North Vietnamese. Some felt it would incline 
them to hasten negotiations, but there was no consensus. 


General Goodpaster observed that the RVNAF had indeed 
improved--"qualitative capability has not dropped while 
quantitative improvements have become realities." He 
thought the time had arrived when the United States could 
realistically plan to withdraw some forces, though it 
would not be appropriate to make the final decision until 
mid-year. Eventhen, he cautioned, any decision should 
depend on prevailing circumstances and the latest assess- 
ment of the RVNAF. Secretary Rogers stressed the need 
for "some discernable progress" toward de-Americanization. 
The President agreed, stating that it must occur in "a 
deliberate way from a position of strength, not weakness." 
He thought that replacement of US forces with South 
Vietnamese troops should begin within six to eight months. 
In the course of the discussion, Secretary Laird suggested 
the term "Vietnamization" to replace the more awkward 
"de-Americanization." This suggestion received de racho 
acceptance and the term soon passed into general use. 2+ 


Four days later, on 1 April 1969, the decisions reached 
by the President were published in NSDM 9. He approved the 
negotiations strategy and mutual withdrawal papers, thereby 


24. (&) TP for SecDef and CJCS (NSC Mtg of 28 Mar 69), 
"Papers for Vietnam Negotiations," n.d.; (2S) TP for 
SecDef and CJCS (NSC Mtg, 28 Mar 69), "Revised Summary of 
Responses to NSSM 1: The Situation in Vietnam," n.d.; 
long-hand notes on the back of pages of these TPs, taken 
by CJCS in the 28 Mar 69 NSC Mtg; JMF 077 (21 Mar 69) 
(NSC Review Group Mtg, 28 Mar 69). 
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adopting a set of diplomatic objectives, together with a 


l 


course of action to obtain them.25 He directed that, in 


the absence of a mutually agreed withdrawal, the United C 


States would take no action to lower the tempo of the 
fighting. Nor would the United States initiate any pro- 
posal along this line in the Paris negotiations. If. 
North Vietnam suggested some form of limitation on the 
hostilities, the United States would consider it, the 
President instructed, only in the context of mutual troop 
reduction. With regard to the definition of US forces 

for withdrawal, the President decided that "all combat 
forces" could be withdrawn from South Vietnam if North 
Vietnam met specific conditions for removal of its forces 
from South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia and gave guarantees 
on verification and maintenance of the agreement. As to 
the timing of a mutual withdrawal, he stated that there 
would be no public repudiation of the Manila formula. In 
practice the United States could control the timing of the 
completion of its withdrawal, based on its own determina- 
tion of whether or not Hanoi had fully met the conditions 
of the agreement. The key point, the President stressed, 
was not the timetable but the securing of North Vietnam's 
compliance with the withdrawal conditions. 


In furtherance of the decisions stemming from the 28 
March NSC meeting, the President directed preparation of 
aj number of papers on various aspects of negotiations and 
the terms of a settlement in Vietnam. He wanted a study 
of phased withdrawal under conditions of either mutual 
withdrawal or a unilateral US withdrawal with RVNAF troops 
assuming the combat role. In addition, he asked for 
study of the means of verifying a mutual withdrawal and 
for a detailed analysis of a political settlement for 
South Vietnam, accompanied by a separate paper on inter- 
national guarantees for such a settlement. In light of 
the consensus at the NSC meeting that it was appropriate 
to begin planning the substitution of South Vietnamese 
for US forces without awaiting other developments, the 
President also ordered the preparetso of a "specific plan 
timetable for Vietnamizing the war."2 


25. For the development of the US negotiating position, 
ee Ch. le. j 


S a . 
| 26. (@8S=GP 1) NSDM 9, 1 Apr 69, Att to JCS 2472/459, ¢ 
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Apr 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 1. 
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The 28 March NSC meeting and the subsequent president- 
ial decisions marked the first step in the development of 
the Nixon Administration's Vietnam policy. In continuing 
to seek a negotiated mutual withdrawal, and in rejecting 
any reduction in.the level of fighting except as a part 
of a mutual withdrawal, President Nixon in effect 
reaffirmed the basic policy of the Johnson Administration. 
But the decisions of 1 April 1969 went beyond the Johnson 
policy in one important respect. President Nixon had 
determined that the time was right to begin reducing the 
US involvement in Vietnam, regardless of the progress in 
negotiations. This would be done by shifting the combat 
role to the South Vietnamese forces and progressively 
withdrawing US forces--"Vietnamization," as Secretary 
Laird had labeled it. The President did not actually 
begin the process in April, nor did he fix the extent or . 
schedule for it, but he did initiate specific planning 
for Vietnamization, indicating that it should begin within 
six to eight months. Now, for the first time since its 
involvement in the Vietnam war, the United States was 
moving toward a reduction of its effort. This reduction, 
the President apparently hoped, would dampen domestic 
opposition to the war and allow his Administration more 
time to find a diplomatic solution. 
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Chapter 2 


MILITARY STRATEGY AND TACTICS 
JANUARY-MARCH 1969 


President Nixon assumed office at a time when the US 
military forces in Vietnam were at their peak of strength 
and effectiveness. Following the repulse of the 1968 Tet 
offensive, allied troops had regained the initiative and 
had held it ever since. The enemy had been unable or 
' unwilling to mount another massive attack. This favorable 
military situation afforded the new President a breathing 
spell for his re-examination of Vietnam policy, as described 
in the preceding chapter. Nevertheless the danger of a new 
flareup of enemy effort was ever present and was very much 
in the minds of President Nixon and his advisers. They were 
compelled to follow the tactical situation in Vietnam as 
closely and carefully as had President Johnson. 


Friendly Forces 


United States forces in Vietnam at the beginning of 1969 
totaled 536,040. The bulk of this total consisted of ground 
combat troops, including nine divisions (seven Army and two 
Marine) plus four Army brigades and various other units. All 
US forces, of whatever Service, were under the operational 
control of General Creighton W. Abrams, USA, who held three 
titles: Commander, US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(COMUSMACV); Commanding General, US Army Vietnam; and Senior 
Adviser to the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF). 


Other Free World Military Assistance Forces (FWMAF), or 
Third Country Forces as they were also called, served under 
General Abrams' operational control. They consisted of 7,661 
Australians, 516 New Zealanders, and 6,005 Thai troops. The 
Republic of Korea had almost 50,000 troops in South Vietnam 


l. For a tabulation of allied strength figures and a list 
of major US ground combat units in Vietnam at the beginning 
of 1969, see Tables I, II, and IV following this chapter. 
Slightly different strength figures for the end of 1968, taken 
from other sources, are given in The Joint Chiefs of Staff and 


the War in Vietnam, 1960-1968, Part III, Charts D, E, and F. 
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Í but had not placed them under COMUSMACV. Their relation- 

| $hip to the US forces was one of coordination and co- 
eperation. Also serving in Vietnam, but classed as non- E 

combatants, were a Philippine civic action group, a small > 
military advisory group from the Repulbic of China (Taiwan), 

and a Spanish medical mission. i 


| 
|i The RVNAF, including both the Regional Forces (RF) and 


' Popular Forces (PF), had attained a strength of 819,209 as 
t 969 began. South Vietnamese paramilitary forces included 
Í the National Police (NP) with 80,000, the Rural Development 
(RD) cadre of 46,750, and the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group (CIDG) with 43,000.¢ (For detailed strength figures, 


jsee Table I following this chapter.) 


li The US command organization in the field was based on a’ 
geographic division of the country into four corps tactical 
ones (CTZs). In I CTZ all US forces were under the Commandng 
General, III Marine Amphibious Force (MAF). The I and II 
Field Force Commanders controlled US troops in the II and III 
'CTZs,-respectively. Each of these three commanders acted as 
biaa adviser to the GVN commander in his zone. In IV CTZ, 
Ithe US commander bore only the title of "Senior Adviser," 
feces the number of US troops was too small to justify a 
("field force" designation. Two of the Service component 

| commanders of MACV--the Commanding General, Seventh Air Force, 
rand the Commander, US Naval Forces Vietnam-~similarly acted 
„as advisers to their GVN counterparts. (See Table III 
'following this chapter for identification of these officers.) 


| f 
| Abites Strategy and Deployment 


: The allied strategy developed for 1969 provided for a "“one- 
war" concept with all allied elements--RVNAF, US, and FWMAF-- 

' Joining in a round-the-clock attack against the enemy. Combat 

| joperations, pacification, and RVNAF improvement received 

4 ‘"equal priority. This politico-military strategy was embodied 

f |'in a Combined Campaign Plan, developed jointly by COMUSMACV = 


| | __ 2. C@8=GP"1) COMUSMACV_ Command History, 1969, pp. IV-8, Iv-28, 
f |.vI-2. (S) Briefing Notes for GEN McConnell, “Vietnam Situation," 
14 Jan 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. a 


; 3. ÇPZZGP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. IV-1 - IV- 
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and the RVNAF Joint General Staff (JGS) and approved by 
the other FWMA commanders. Under it, the RVNAF and the 
FWMAF were given the mission of defeating the NVA/VC 
forces and assisting the Republic of Vietnam to extend 
control throughout South Vietnam. To combat the enemy, 
the Plan called for sustained, combined ground, air, and 
naval operations against VC/NVA forces, base areas, and 
lines of communication. For the extension of RVN control, 
the Plan envisioned the securing of towns, cities, and 
military bases, along with measures to prevent infiltration, 
"clear and hold" military operations, and support of 
pacification. 


The Combined Campaign Plan made no functional separation 
of responsibilities between the RVNAF and the FWMAF. The ° 
RVNAF, in preparation for the time when it would assume: | 
the entire responsibility for the fighting, was expected to 
participate as fully as possible in all types of operations. 
The Plan specified the employment of the RVNAF and FWMAF 
in. the following interdependent roles: (1) offensive 
operations against enemy forces and base areas in South Viet- 
nam; (2) surveillance and reaction operations along the DMZ 
and the Laotian and Cambodian borders and in coastal waters; 
(3) protection of towns, provincial capitals, and cities; 
(4) territorial security operations. Air forces would conduct 
close air support and interdiction operations, carry out 
aerial reconnaissance of operational areas and infiltration 
routes, and identify enemy troop concentrations. Naval 
forces would continue to patrol coastal and inland waterways. 


Territorial security was a major aspect of the allied 
Strategy. The Combined Campaign Plan called for the regular 
RVNAF troops and the FWMAF to expand security around the 
cities and towns. Once areas were secured, the South Viet- 
namese territorial forces, the RF and PF, would maintain the 
areas. The PF would provide "local security" for hamlets 
and villages; the RF would maintain "territorial security" 
and defend lines of communications, political and economic 
centers, and governmental installations. This arrangement, 
it was planned, would relieve regular units of the Army of 
the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) of these security missions. 
Other RVN internal security forces would perform regular 
police functions, attack the enemy's political organizations 
and the Viet Cong infrastructure (VCI), and take preventive 
measures against sabotage, terrorism, and banditry. 
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The overall mission assigned allied forces was to destroy 
the enemy, but emphasis varied from one zone to another in 
accord with local conditions. Forces in I CTZ would oper- 
ate against enemy troops coming across the DMZ and the 
Laotian border. In addition, they would protect Hue and 
Da Nang and the main lines of communication--Routes 1 and 9. 
In II CTZ, attention was to be placed on destruction of 
enemy forces in the highlands and protection of the popu- 
lated coastal lowlands. The primary efforts in III CTZ 
would be to counter infiltration from Cambodia and to pro- 
tect and extend the security area around Saigon and Gia 
Dinh. Destruction of enemy bases and the clearance and 
defense of land and water LOCs were the primary tasks in IV 
CTZ.. Allied forces were deployed in accordance with this 
scheme, with priorities being given in the following order: `’ 
first, the area around Saigon--the western portion of III 
CTZ and the northern part of IV CTZ as far south as the 
mouth of the Mekong Delta; second, I CTZ from the DMZ to 
Quang Ngai; third, the highlands area of II CTZ, to be held 
by minimum forces, backed by ARVN and ROK units. The 
deployment of allied maneuver battalions is shown in the 
following table:4 i 


US FW/ARVN Total 
I CTZ 46 40 86 
II CTZ 17 48 65 
III CTZ 41 64 105 
IV CTZ ae 42 _49 
Total | 111 194 305 


(For a listing of the major US units in South Vietnam at the 
beginning of 1969, see Table IV following this chapter.) 


h, (8) RVNAF/FWMAF 1969 Combined Campaign Plan, 30 Sep 68, 
JMF 911/350 (30 Sep 68) sec lA. (J8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 


Histor 1969, pp. II-5 - II=-22. (28) MACV Fact Book- 
Supplemental Data (Item ID), n.d., JMF 911/075 (14 Mar 69) 
sec 1B. (2GP 1) NMCC OPSUM, 1-69, 2 Jan 69. 
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The protection of major population centers was an 
integral part of the allied strategy for 1969. Particular 
significance was attached to Saigon, Hue, and Da Nang. 

Not only were these cities thickly populated, but they had 
great psychological importance. This fact had been under- 
scored by the worldwide impact of the 1968 enemy Tet 
offensive. 


Protection of Saigon was the responsibility of the Capital 
Military District, a Joint US/RVNAF headquarters. Under its 
command were 19 battalions (6 US and 13 RVNAF), disposed in 
three concentric rings about the city. Their mission was to 
search out enemy forces approaching Saigon and engage them 
as far from the city as possible. Particular attention was 
given to the corridors northwest of the city that ran to the. 
main VC/NVA concentrations along the Cambodian border. 


The inner and outer defense rings had 24-hour aerial 
survelllance; armed helicopters, together with AC-47 and 
AC-119 gunships using airborne forward air controllers, 
provided close air support. In addition, eight 60-foot 
towers provided "flash-ranging" for counterartillery fire, 
and night patrols roved the area to ambush enemy units. 
Within the city, COMUSMACV and the RVNAF conducted training 
in street fighting. Similar preparations, on a smaller 
scale, had been made for Hue and Da Nang 


The Enemy 


Enemy forces in South Vietnam consisted of NVA troops, 
VC regulars and guerrillas, and the so-called "administrative 
services." At the beginning of 1969, the strengths of these 
forces were estimated as follows: 


NVA 121,000 
vc 37,000 
Guerrillas 59,000 
Admin Services 42,000 
Total 259,000 
Dia 9) CM-3896-69 to SecDef, 29 Jan 69, OCJCS File 091 


Vietnam, Jan 69. 
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These figures included not only the enemy troops within 

the territorial boundaries of South Vietnam but also those 
in the contiguous areas of Laos, Cambodia, the Demilitarized 
Zone (DMZ), and in North Vietnam immediately above the DMZ. 


Among the major NVA units above the DMZ were the 304th 
and 320th Divisions and the 88th, 90th, and 102d Regiments. 
The Joint Staff put the enemy maneuver battalion strength in 
South Vietnam in mid-January at:/7 


NVA ve Total 
I CTZ 51 22 73 
II CTZ 30 17 47 
III CTZ 34 43 77 
IV CTZ — 233 33 
Total 115 115 230 


The Tet and post-Tet offensives of 1968 had inflicted 
severe losses on the VC/NVA, and an aggressive allied 
counteroffensive had spoiled enemy plans for a third attack 
in August and September 1968. As a result, the enemy had | 
withdrawn major forces to border area sanctuaries and remote - 
base areas to refit and retrain. Simultaneously, he had 
- -undertaken an examination of plans and tactics for future 
operations. This evaluation resulted in a shift from a 


“strategy of immediate all-out military victory to a longer 


term political one. The enemy would still mount large unit 


6. Estimates of enemy strength in South Vietnam at the 
beginning of 1969 showed the usual variations. A Joint Staff 
estimate in mid-January 1969 gave the enemy strength in South 
‘Vietnam and the sanctuary areas along the borders at about 
300,000. This included an estimated 30-40,000 NVA troops with- 
drawn into North Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, of whom 18-20,000 
were still considered a threat to South Vietnam. (4) Briefing 
Notes for GEN McConnell, "Vietnam Situation," 14 Jan 69, 

OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. 

7. (PS~GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1968, vol I, p. 89. 
(8) Briefing Notes for GEN McConnell, "Vietnam Situation," 

14 Jan 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. 
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attacks when opportunities presented themselves, but he 
would rely primarily on small unit actions, particularly 
sapper attacks, and extensive use of guerrillas. The new 
strategy provided for continued infliction of US casualties, 
which North Vietnam believed the US public would find 
prohibitive, and for the defeat of the pacification program. 
All this would be accomplished, the enemy planned, while 
reducing losses and conserving military strength. This new 
concept would be accomplished in two stages, the first 
consisting of intensified military and political activity 

to create "favorable conditions" for a more widespread 
offensive during the second. The revised strategy was issued 
by the Central Office of South Vietnam (COSVN) as Resolution 
8 of October 1968, which served as the Rasic directive for 
the approaching winter-spring campaign. o 


Although US officials were unaware of the existence of 
COSVN Resolution ĝ at the beginning of 1969, they did sense 
a change in enemy intentions. A Joint Staff briefing for the 
Acting Chairman, General John P. McConnell, on 14 January 1969 
noted that allied operations in 1968 had forced the enemy to 
withdraw significant numbers of troops into North Vietnamese, 
Laotian, and Cambodian sanctuaries. It was expected that the 
enemy would shift major emphasis from military to political 
objectives to secure domination of South Vietnam and would 
combine political, psychological, and military actions to 
attain his goals both in South Vietnam and at the Paris taiks. 
The Joint Staff also warned of possible attacks on cities in 
South Vietnam to begin the Wipter-epning offensive as part 
of a fight-and-talk strategy. 


A CIA review of the situation in Vietnam, circulated during 
the latter part of January, reached similar conclusions. The 
CIA paper reported considerable debate in Hanoi over the 
correct strategic line and its proper tactical execution. The 
choice was between an "offensive strategy," looking once again 
for dramatic military results, and the adoption of a more 
flexible combination of political and military tactics. The 
CIA believed that the latter had been chosen and forecast the 
possibility of stepped-up enemy military actions at any time, 
including terrorist attacks on urban areas.10 


~ 8. (2S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. III-116 - 
III-117, E-5. 


9. (H) Briefing Notes for GEN McConnell, "Vietnam Situation," 
14 Ja £9» OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. 
10. CIA Report, "The Situation in Vietnam: Overview and 


Outlook," 24 Jan 69, same file. 
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General Abrams had also observed the change in enemy 
tactics and activities. In early January, he reported to 
CINCPAC that the enemy was building up logistic support 
ndrth of the DMZ, in the Laotian Panhandle, and in the 
border areas of Cambodia. He predicted a strong enemy 
attack on the pacification program. Several days later, 
on 17 January, COMUSMACV reminded his subordinate com- 
manders that the Paris peace talks were moving into a new 
phase and warned that the enemy would stage attacks at 
times calculated to influence the negotiations.11l 


The- Nixon Administration Takes Over 


On the day following his inauguration, President Nixon 


discussed the military situation in Vietnam with the Chair- >- 


man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Expressing the view that 
the US negotiating position would best be served by main- 
taining maximum pressure on the enemy, the President asked 
if there were any additional ways of doing so (within the 
current ground rules). General Wheeler replied that, as far 
as he knew, the only possibility would be through the con- 
tinuing improvement of the RVNAF. At the direction of the 
President, however, he referred the question to the two 
responsible commanders, COMUSMACV and cincPac.12 


Both commanders assured General Wheeler that everything 
possible was being done within existing authorities to main- 
tain the maximum pressure on the enemy. They reminded him 
- of their previous recommendations for authority to operate 


_.in the DMZ13 and the border areas of Cambodia. Consequently, 


li. (P-GP 1) Msgs, COMUSMACV 509 to CINCPAC, 12 Jan 69; 
(3-GP 4) COMUSMACV 760 to CDR 7th AF et al., 17 Jan 69; 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. 

12. (2S) Msg, CICS 0885 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 22 Jan 
69, same file. 

' 13, Authority for US forces to operate in the DMZ between 
North and South Vietnam had been severely limited at the time 
of the 1 November 1968 bombing halt over North Vietnam. At 
that time, the United States had discontinued all offensive 
operations in the Zone with certain exceptions: COMUSMACV 
could send small, squad-sized patrols into the DMZ south of 
the Provisional Military Demarcation Line (PMDL); he could 


react if enemy forces attacked across the DMZ; he could attack 


identified enemy forces or installations in the DMZ below the 
PMDL with either artillery or tactical air; and he could 

respond to enemy fire from within the DMZ with either gunfire 
or air attack. But US ground forces could not enter the DMz 
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on 29 January 1969, General Wheeler recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that he seek presidential approval for 
expanded authorities in both the DMZ and Cambodian border 
areas. Included were: (1) conduct of ground operations in 
the DMZ south of the Provisional Military Demarcation Line 
(PMDL) as required to counter enemy activity; (2) employment 
of artillery, air, and naval gunfire in the DMZ, both north 
and south of the PMDL to counter enemy forces attacking 
through or from the DMZ; (3) pursuit of VC/NVA forces in 
contact into Cambodia to a depth of 5 kilometers by ground 
forces and 10 kilometers by air; (4) employment in Cambodia 
of long-range reconnaissance patrols consisting entirely of 


=: US personnel organic to US field forces; (5) use of artillery 


and air strikes on an on-call basis against observed enemy 
targets and forces in Cambodia to a depth of 10 kilometers’ 
south and 20 kilometers north of Route 13.1 i 


The President did not authorize operations in the DMZ 
or the Cambodian border area. Rather, he still hoped to 
increase pressure on enemy forces within South Vietnam. | 
On 1 February, Dr. Kissinger relayed the President's wishes 
to General Wheeler. Following further discussions, during 
which the President's intentions were clarified, General 
Wheeler on 2 February transmitted the following questions 
to COMUSMACV: Had the enemy stepped up his efforts since 
1 January, or since 20 January? If so, what actions could 
be taken by the allied forces to counteract those efforts? 
With regard to the latter question, the President wanted to 
know: "Do we have.a capability in-country or elsewhere to 
counteract with guerrilla attacks against North Vietnam? : 
What assets could be used? Against what targets?" General 
Wheeler toid COMUSMACV thet he had already partially 
answered the last query by informing the President that the 
allies had no assets in North Vietnam. He suggested that 
General Abrams' reply consider the use_of partisan groups 
smuggled into the north by sea or air. 


without authorization from the “highest authority." See 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in Vietnam, 1960-1968, 
pp. 52-34 - 52-36. 

14. (8-GP 3) Msgs, COMUSMACV 1102 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
24 Jan 69; (TS) Actg CINCPAC to CJCS 262243Z Jan 69; (28) 
eae tore to SecDef, 29 Jan 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnan, 
Jan 69. 

15. (387 Memo, COL D.P. McAuliffe, OCJCS to Actg CJCS, 
GEN McConnell, n.d.; (2S5-GP 1) Msg, CICS 1414 to COMUSMACV, 
2 Feb 69, same file. 
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Both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC responded to the President's 
queries, and the Acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General John P. McConnell, forwarded a summary of 
their views to the President on 6 February. There had 
been only a slight upward trend in enemy aggressiveness 
in South Vietnam since 1 January, and no significant change 
in the level of observed activity in North Vietnam. What 
General McConnell pointed to particularly was a marked 
upsurge in enemy actions in Laos. Not only had the enemy - 
increased his logistical activity there, but he was also 
taking steps to protect his lines of communication by 
bringing in more antiaircraft artillery. Some 134 
artillery positions had been added since the initiation of 
the .bombing halt on 1 November. 


Responding to the President's question concerning actions 
to counteract the enemy buildup, General McConnell reiter- ' 
ated that there was no way of increasing pressure on the 
enemy if operations were strictly limited to South Vietnam. 
He mentioned General Wheeler's request of 29 January for 
increased authorities for the DMZ and Cambodia. He added 
that COMUSMACV was already attempting to counter the threat 
in Laos with strikes against specific road segments, using 
variable tactics to prevent the enemy from concentrating 
his road repair crews and air defense. 


As for guerrilla attacks within North Vietnam, General 
McConnell said that neither the United States nor the 
Republic of Vietnam had such a capability. These oper- 
ations could only be conducted by an active resistance move- 
ment in North Vietnam, the establsihment of which would 
require a long time. Harassing actions could be taken, he 
believed, if authorization were granted. Patrol boats 
could be used to strike NVN shipping or to mount cross- 
beach raids against undefended lines of communication. 
Helicopter-borne raiding parties of indigenous forces 
operating out of Laos could raid enemy lines of communi- 
cation and other targets and could mine highways or carry 
out ambushes on them. Of these measures, however, both 
COMUSMACV and CINCPAC felt that only the harassment of 
shipping would be effective enough to justify the risks. 16 


16. €28) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 041050Z Feb 69, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. The MACV reply (MACV 1510, 
3 Feb 69) has not been seen. . ¢P8-GP 3) CM-3914-69 to 
SecDef, 6 Feb 69, same file. 
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Since early January indications had been mounting that 
the enemy was preparing to reintensify his military 
activities in South Vietnam. Photo reconnaissance and 
sensor reports revealed an upsurge in supply movements 
through Laos. Captured enemy documents referred to a 
forthcoming winter-spring campaign, and US units seized 
large caches of recently hidden munitions and rice. 
Agents, enemy prisoners, and ralliers all told of enemy 
plans to attack Saigon and other cities in South Vietnam 
during the approaching Tet season. A resumption of large- 
scale infiltration and the movement of main-force units 
from peripheral areas toward known objectives were i 
detected. A CIA assessment of 24. January warned that " 
terrorist and sapper attacks on Saigon and other major 
South Vietnamese cities could come at any time. 


The possibility that the enemy would shortly reintensify 
the hostilities confronted President Nixon and his 
advisers with difficult decisions. In choosing the US 
response the President had to consider a number of factors, 
including the degree of dissatisfaction with US involvement 
among the American people and their hopes for consistent 
progress toward its termination. Should he order strong 
counteractions, accepting the likelihood that this would 
set off a new wave of protest in the United States, or 
should he restrict the fighting by US forces to a defense 
of their own security, at the risk of seeing the enemy 
reverse the allied gains of the past several years? . Or 
was there some intermediate course that would yield a more 
favorable overall result? 


The choice of response to an enemy offensive would 
depend in part on how it was judged to relate to the con- 
ditions of the 1 November 1968 bombing halt. In late 
October 1968, the United States had agreed to stop all 
bombardment of North Vietnam; in return, North Vietnam in 
a secret minute consented to begin serious talks, with 
Souths Vietnamese representatives included in the negotiations. 
At that time, the United States made clear to the leaders 


17. (TS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 509 to CINCPAC, 12 Jan 69; 
(33 Briefing Notes for GEN McConnell, "Vietnam Situation," 
14 Jan 69; (28-GP 2) Msg, COMUSMACV 766 to CJCS, 17 Jan 69; 
(8) CIA Report, "The Situation in Vietnam: Overview and 
Outlook," 24 Jan 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. 
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in Hanoi that continuation of the bombing cessation 
depended on their respecting the DMZ and refraining from 
attacks on the South Vietnamese cities. When President 
Johnson announced the bombing halt on 31 October, he 
revealed the substance of the US expectations but: did not 
state them as specific conditions. Later, the United 
States insisted that these expectations were, in fact, 
conditions and part of the understanding, but the North 
Vietnamese denied this interpretation. Sould an attack on 
the South Vietnamese cities occur, President Nixon would 
have to decide whether or ngt to treat it as a violation 


of the 1968 understanding. l 


The President and his advisers took up these questions 
at once, and consideration of various responses to enemy 
initiatives continued for the next two months. As the 
initial step of this consideration, Dr. Kissinger told the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and the Director of Central 
Intelligence on 25 Janury 1969 that the President wished 
to see "as soon as possible" the US plans for reacting to 
an assault on Saigon. He cited reports than enemy infil- 
trators were assembling for gyeh an attack to be carried 
out "in the next two weeks." 


On the basis of recommendations from CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had already reached con- 
clusions on the measures that should be executed in the 
event of a step-up in enemy activity, including attack on 
Saigon. After obtaining confirmation that the views of the 
two commanders were unchanged, General Wheeler on 28 Jan- 
uary sent the Secretary of Defense a recommendation for 
reprisals consisting of air and naval bombardment of NVN 
military, industrial, and communications installations 
south of 19 degrees north latitude. The actions should be 
conducted for a minimum of 48 hours, and perhaps longer if 
necessary. Their effect, General Wheeler believed, would 
be to demonstrate the seriousness with which the United 
States viewed attacks on cities, besides impairing the 
enemy's capability to support sustained operations in South 
Vietnam. He asked that these recommendations be forwarded 


“TS. For a detailed account of the agreement on the 1968 
bombing halt agreement, see The Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the War in Vietnam, 1960-1968, pp. 54-9 - 54-15. 

s - emo, Dr. Kissinger to SecState et al., 
25 Jan 69, Encl to Att to JCS 2472/8419, 29 Jan 69, 
JMF 911/520 (25 Jan 69). 
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to the President, accompanied by a suggestion that Mr. 
Nixon might wish to discuss them with the Chairman and the 
Secretary of Defense. On the following day, General 
Wheeler provided the Secretary with a detailed description 
of the defensive arrangements for Saigon and other 

cities. 


General Wheeler's recommendations assumed enemy attacks 
of considerable intensity. In reply to an oral query from 
Dr. Kissinger, General McConnell, as Acting Chairman, sub- 
mitted separate proposals applicable in case of "minor" 
enemy assaults. They consisted of limited naval bombard- 


` ment and air strikes against various ports and military 


targets in the southern portion of North Vietnam. 


After considering these responses, President Nixon on > 
13 February directed the preparation of an integrated 
politico-military plan for joint US-GVN response to attacks 
of any scale. He also desired a plan for use in the event 
of President Thieu's assassination. These plans were to be 
prepared by the NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam and submitted 
to the NSC Review Group by 17 February.?2 


Both plans were completed on schedule. For an attack 
on South Vietnam's cities, the Ad Hoc Group envisioned 
four broad options: to ignore the attack completely; to 
register diplomatic protests while issuing a warning to the 
enemy; to station US naval units off North Vietnam as a 
stronger warning; and to retaliate militarily. Twenty- 
three retaliatory actions were listed, of which 21 were 
various forms of attack on North Vietnam, ranging from 
naval harassment to full resumption of air and naval oper- 
ations throughout the country. The other two were attacks 
on enemy forces in the DMZ (north of the PMDL) or in 


20. (25) Msgs, CJCS 1087 to Actg CINCPAC, 26 Jan 69; 
Actg CINCPAC to CJCS, 270537Z Jan 69; (2S5-GP 1) 
COMUSMACV 1208 to CJCS, 27 Jan 69; OCICS File 091 Vietnam, 
Jan 69. (BS-GP 3) CM-3892-69 to SecDef, 28 Jan 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/419, 29 Jan 69; (S-GP 1) CM-3896-69 to SecDef, 
29 Jan 69, Att to JCS 24727419-1, 29 Jan 69; JMF 911/520 
(25 Jan 69). 

21. (PS-GP 3) CM-3903-69 to SecDef, 3 Feb 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/419-2, 4 Feb 69, same file. 

22, (HGP 3) NSSM 22, 13 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/419-3, 
15 Feb 69, same file. 
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Cambodia. In dealing with the possibility of assassination, 
the Ad Hoc Group outlined measures varying from complete 
‘hands off" to direct intervention aimed at insuring a 
regime favorable to US interests. The preferred alter- 
native was a limited US reaction to prevent violence and 
bring about an orderly succession. ; 


The NSC Review Group considered these two papers, but 
did not act on them. The Group intended to use them as 
"a common frame of reference for analyzing the situation 
in Vietnam" and as the "framework" for recommendations to 
the President.24 


Meanwhile, apprehension over an approaching enemy offen- 


sive had continued. On 6 February 1969, General McConnell, ` 


as the Acting Chairman, informed the Secretary of Defense 
of intelligence warnings of an enemy attack during the Tet 
period, which would begin on 17 February. Allied forces 
were ready for such an attack, General McConnell reported. 
But he reminded the Secretary: that despite a clear-cut 
allied military victory in the 1968 Tet offensive, the 
enemy had achieved a major psychological coup in the United 
States and throughout the world. General McConnell was 
concerned that the same thing might occur in 1969. Recog- 
nizing that this matter was outside the purview of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General McConnell urged Secretary 
Laird and his colleagues in the Administration to "main- 
tain the initiative in the psychological area" by preparing 
the public for a possible enemy offensive.@5 


23. -GP 3) Memo, NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam to Chm 
NSC Review Grp, "Contingency Plans for Viet-Nam," 17 Feb 
69, Encl to Att to JCS 2472/419-4, 18 Feb 69, same file. 

A talking paper, prepared jointly by representatives of 

ISA and the Joint Staff, commented on the plan for response 
to Thieu's assassination. The representatives of the two 
staffs saw in this plan an undesirably large degree of US 
involvement and warned that any US intervention "should 
take into account the limits of our knowledge of Vietnamese 


politics." See Att to JCS 2472/419-5, 20 Feb 69, same file. 


24. (PS) Draft State/Def msg to COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and 
Paris, n.d. (with buck slip for the CJCS dated 21 Feb 69), 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69 (loose). 

25. GPS-GP 1) CM-3919-69 to SecDef, 6 Feb 69, Enel to 
Att to JCS 2472/430, 19 Feb 69, JMF 911/320 (6 Feb 69). 
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The Secretary of Defense replied on 14 February express- 
ing appreciation and assuring the Chairman that the Adminis- 
tration was aware of this problem. Not only Defense 
spokesmen, but also MACV, the Department of State, and the 
White House were emphasizing to the press the enemy's capa- 
bility to launch an offensive. They would continué to do 
so, Mr. Laird added.@ 


Meanwhile, enemy preparations continued. A COMUSMACV 
assessment in mid-February reported 250 indications during 
the previous 30 days of an impending offensive. Intelli- 
gence revealed that the enemy, although not yet positioned 
for attacks on Hue, Da Nang, or Saigon, was ready for major 
attacks on Tay Ninh and the Bien Hoa/Long Binh complex. 
General Abrams predicted a two-phased enemy offensive: an 
increase in small-scale activity and armed propaganda, 7 
especially in Saigon, accompanied by political agitation; 
a second phase of extensive coordinated attacks by fire on 
Bien Hoa, Tay Ninh, and district capitals near Saigon. He 
believed that the offensive would begin during Tet or 
shortly thereafter.27 


Tet came and went, however, without an enemy offensive. 
Allied forces observed a 24-hour cease-fire from 161800 to 
171800 (local time) February 1969. In light of enemy 
violations during previous holiday truces, General Abrams, 
Ambassador Bunker, and President Thieu had agreed that the 
Tet truce should be as short as possible. During the actual 
cease-fire, both US and RVNAF troops remained on full alert 
and RVNAF personnel were granted a minimum of special 
leave. The enemy initiated 197 incidents during the stand- 
down, of which 84 were judged significant. Eight US 
troops were killed and 94 wounded; enemy losses were esti- 
mated at 151 killed with 19 suspects detained. 28 


26. (@5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Responses to a 
Possible 1969 Tet Offensive in South Vietnam," 14 Feb 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/430, 19 Feb 69, same file. 

27. (SJ Point Paper for General Wheeler, "Possible - 
Major Enemy Offensive," n.d. (based on COMUSMACV assess- 
ment of 14 Feb 69). OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. 


28. (T8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. V-8 - 
V=-9. 
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On 22 February, COMUSMACV and Ambassador Bunker warned 
Washington that large-scale attacks were expected that day 
er the following. All US and RVN forces had been placed 
on full alert. The.enemy would undoubtedly pay a heavy 
price, but fighting might last for several days or even 
weeks in some areas. "We think that the main purpose of 
these attacks," Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams said, 
"tis to try to produce another shock in the United States 
such as took place last year at Tet. The enemy would like 
to show how tough, determined, and capable they are, show 
their omnipresence, and produce heavy US casualties in 
order to further alienate American support for the war." 


Another object was to set back the Accelerated Pacification 


Program. By relating the timing of attacks to President 
Nixon's trip to Europe, the two US officials commented, 
Hanoi probably hoped to find the President unprepared to 
focus on events in Vietnam and reluctant to order retalla- 


tory attacks against North Vietnam from abroad. Ambassador 
Bunker and General Abrams considered retaliation imperative 


if the enemy gu tecked on the scale indicated by current 
intelligence. 


The Post-Tet Enemy Offensive 


This prediction from Saigon proved accurate, and in the 
early morning hours of 23 February, the enemy launched his 
widely anticipated offensive. It began with a series of 
over 100 country-wide indirect fire attacks, including the 
first rocket attack on Saigon in over three months. The 
enemy also attacked Da Nang, as well as 17 provincial and 
28 district capitals. The attack focused predominantly 
on military forces and installations. There were several 


concurrent ground attacks in remote areas of I and III CTZ, 
but most of the enemy main force regiments avoided contact. 


United States casualties during the first 48 hours of the 
offensive totaled 56 killed and 373 wounded. Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces and other FWMAF casualties for the 
same period were 98 killed with 250 wounded. Nineteen 
South Vietnamese civilians were killed and 22 wounded; 
enemy casualties were placed at 320 killed with 24 
detained. 30 


29. (BJ Msg, Amb Bunker and COMUSMACV (Saigon 3402) to 
State, 22 Feb 69, JCS IN 17609. 
30. (T8) Msg, COMUSMACV 2372 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 23 
Feb 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. (S-GP 1) NMCC 

OPSUM 44-69, 24 Feb 69. (TS-GP. 1) COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1969, pp. V-41, V-49 - V-50m 
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Assessing the enemy offensive on 24 February, General 
Abrams advised Washington that the objectives of the 
attacks seemed to be to present an appearance of strength 
throughout South Vietnam while conserving men and munitions, 
to confuse the allies as to future enemy intentions, and 
to force the revelation of allied positions and plans.. 
General Abrams concluded that the enemy had accomplished 
"very little" by this initial flurry of attacks. No major 
Government-held objective, he pointed out to General 
Wheeler, had been seized. He added a caveat, however: 


We have as yet seen only the first phase of 
the enemy's offensive. Major attacks by strong 
enemy units in critical areas in the next 48 
hours appears to be the enemy's most likely 
course of action.31 


On the following day, 25 February, Secretary Laird 
cabled a report of the offensive to the President in 
Europe. His message included the substance of a Defense 
Intelligence Agency assessment, which suggested that the 
purpose of the attacks was to show that the allies could 
not neutralize the enemy military strength and viability. 
The "scale and intensity" of the offensive, according to 
DIA, was much lower than the 1968 Tet attack. The enemy 
still had not committed main force units to any appreciable 
extent, and preliminary information indicated that enemy 
activity was already declining. "It is noteworthy," con- 
cluded DIA, "that the enemy has still not mounted ground 
attacks across the DMZ or launched Bago cent ground 
attacks against population centers."3 


General Abrams' prediction of a second phase of the 
offensive by main force enemy units was not fulfilled.- 
The slackening of enemy activity, noted by Secretary Laird 
in his report to the President, continued. There were 
scattered indirect fire attacks on allied installations 
and forces and on villages and towns throughout South 
Vietnam, but on a gradually declining scale. Sporadic 
rocket firings on Saigon continued into early March. The 


31. C25) Msg, COMUSMACV 2385 to CJCS, CINCPAC, and Amb 
Bunker, 24 Feb 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. 

32. (28) Msg, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 2517542 Feb 69, 
same file. 
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ground fighting in I and III CTZs lasted for a week and 
then dropped to "a relatively low level."33 


Consideration of Retaliation 


With the launching of the enemy offensive, US officials 
immediately began considering appropriate retaliation. 
Early on 23 February, General Wheeler cabled COMUSMACV and 
CINCPAC that it might be "expedient" for General Abrams 
and Ambassador Bunker to recommend a response by allied 
forces, "particularly in view of the rocket attack on 
Saigon." General Wheeler suggested naval fire or air 
strikes against North Vietnam below 19 degrees north. 
General Wheeler told CINCPAC that it would be "desirable" 
to alert fleet units for appropriat selected targets.3 


Both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC replied the same day, recom- 
mending a 96-hour naval gunfire and air strike reprisal 
against North Vietnam between 17 and 19 degrees north, to 
begin on 24 or 25 February. Ambassador Bunker supported 
their views. If US forces did not respond promptly, he 
told the Secretary of State, the enemy would be encouraged 
to continue the attacks, some of which clearly violated . 
the understandings made with Hanoi at the time of the 
bombing halt three and a half months earlier.35 


A CIA assessment the following day, 24 February, pre- 
sented several arguments against such a retaliatory strike. 
The CIA noted that the enemy attack on.the cities to date 
had been of a moderate scale as compared with those of the 
previous year. To retaliate by bombing North Vietnam, the 
CIA stated, would appear to many to be "disproportionate 
to the provocation" and might renew both domestic and inter- 
national criticism of the US Government. The CIA also 


33. ÇPS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1969, pp. V-41, 
V-49 - V-50, V-82. [8GP 1) “nce OPSUNS bob- "3 Mar 69, 
43-69, 6 Mar 69. 
34. CBS=GP 4) Msg, JCS 2253 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC 
. . (info SecState, SecDef, and Dr. Kissinger) 230541Z Feb 69, 
‘“"“OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. 

"35. CPS-GP 4) Msgs, COMUSMACV 2372 to CJCS anā CINCPAC, 
2311102 Feb 69; (T8ZGP 3) CINCPAC to CJCS and COMUSMACV; 
231047Z Feb 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. we Msg, 
Saigon 3429 to State, 2310002 Feb 69, JCS IN 18666. | 
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doubted that the bombing would cause the enemy to suspend 
or modify the offensive. In fact, it might persuade him 
that he could intensify his action without prejudicing 
world opinion. Such a bombing of North Vietnam, the CIA 
added, might cause Hanoi to suspend the Paris talks. On 
the other hand, failure by the United States to respond to 
the offensive might strain US relations with South Vietnam.36 


Available sources provide no evidence that the COMUSMACV/ 
CINCPAC proposal was considered at the policy level. In 
any event, the reprisal was not initiated. 


On 26 February, COMUSMACV reported significant enemy 
initiatives in northern I CTZ. He added that several NVA 
regiments were just north of the DMZ prepared to attack 
allied forces. He urged the removal of restrictions on. ~- 
operations in the southern half of the DMZ, together with 
authorization to react to enemy operations there. There 
would be no necessity, he added, for ground forces to cross 
the PMDL. General Wheeler passed this information to the 
Secretary of Defense on the same day, supporting General 
Abrams' request. General Wheeler proposed that the recom- 
mendation be forwarded by message to the President in 
Europe. 37 


The Secretary of Defense did not forward the recommen- 
dation for DMZ authorities to the President while he was in 
Europe. Rather, he waited and talked with President Nixon 
upon his return to Washington on 2 March. Secretary Laird 
replied to General Wheeler on 4 March. Although sharing 
- the Chairman's concern, he wished, if possible, to hold 
down the level of violence in the DMZ area. He noted that 
North Vietnam's performance in regard to the understanding 
on operations across the DMZ had substantially decreased 
military activity and allied casualties in northern I CTZ. 
He was concerned that unlimited employment of allied 
forces might increase military action there, and he asked 
General Wheeler for other alternatives to meet the threat 
in the DMZ. In the interim, Mr. Laird directed the 


36. QS) CIA Memo for the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, "Reactions to US Retaliatory Air and Naval Strike 
Against North Vietnam Between the DMZ and the 19th 
Parallel," 24 Feb 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. 

37. (P8=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 2500 to CINCPAC (info CJCS), 
26 Feb 69; (PS-GP 1) CM-3969-69 to SecDef, 26 Feb 69, 
same file. 
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exercise of maximum restraint in allied incursions. He 
reminded General Wheeler that COMUSMACV already had 
authority to operate in the DMZ to preserve allied forces 
and, when actually in contact with the enemy, ko maneuver 
into the DMZ up to the PMDL for this purpose.3 


The failure of the allies to respond to the enemy 
offensive aroused some comment in the United States. The 
President was asked about it at his news conference on 
l March. There was speculation, a reporter said, that the 
Nixon Administration was being tested, particularly as to 
the understanding.reached the previous November 1 on the 
bombing halt. What, the reporter inquired, was the Presi- 
dent's opinion? 


The President replied that, although the current offen- 
sive was comparable to the previous year's in terms of the 
number of attacks, its intensity was less. He speculated 
on the enemy's motives and concluded that, whatever they 
were, the offensive had failed. As to the understanding, 
the President said: 


we are examining this particular offensive, 
examining it very carefully, to see whether its 
magnitude is in violation of that understanding. 
Technically, it could be said that it is in 
violation. Whether we reach the conclusion 

that the violation is so significant that it 
requires action on our part is a decision we 
will be reaching very soon if these attacks con- 
tinue at their present magnitude. 


The President remarked that the Secretary of Defense was 
traveling to South Vietnam the next day and would look into 
this matter.3 


Secretary Laird, accompanied by General Wheeler, reached 
Saigon on the morning of 6 March. Several hours before 
their arrival, enemy rockets struck the city. Commenting 
on these attacks at an airport newsconference, Mr. Laird 


Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnam Demilitarized 
Zone (u)," 4 Mar 69, same file. (In this memo, Secretary 
Laird appeared to be speaking for himself and gave no 
indication that he was relaying guidance from the President.) 


39. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 182-184. 
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said: "Such sadistic attacks against the civilian popu- 
lation are, in my view as Secretary of Defense, a 
violation of the understanding between the United States 
and North Vietnam." He cautioned that no one should mis- 
take US patience and forbearance as a sign of weakness. 
The United States would not tolerate continued enemy 
acceleration of the war and attacks against the people of 
South Vietnam. He concluded by stating: a 


I do not want to issue warnings nor make threats. 

I do want, however, to state unequivocally that 

if these attacks Sone Ee unabated, an_appropriate’ ` 
response will be made.40 . e 


While the Secretary of Defense and General Wheeler were. 
in South Vietnam, consideration of reprisals continued in 
Washington. Two actions under discussion were northward 
movement of certain fleet elements in the Gulf of Tonkin 
and increased air reconnaissance over North Vietnam. Both 
were designed for psychological effect to test North 
Vietnamese reaction to a possible resumption of air and 
naval bombardment. As General Wheeler had explained to 
CINCPAC just before departing from South Vietnam, the fleet 
movement was "an action lying at the lower end of the 
spectrum" of possible reactions. On 7 March 1969, both of 
these actions received higher approval, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff issued the necessary instructions. They 
directed the stationing of naval units farther north and ~ 
closer to North Vietnamese territory for a "short period." 
Existing restrictions on naval operations north of 20 
degrees were rescinded, but US forces were not permitted 
to enter into the 12-mile territorial sea claimed by North 
Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also directed an 
immediate increase in air reconnaissance of North Vietnam. 
On 15 March, they ordered another movement of naval units 
farther north into the Gulf of Tonkin and extended the 
increased air reconnaissance for another week. Following 
this extension, both naval operations off Vietnam and air 
reconnaissance of North Vietnam returned to the level 
existing prior to 7 March.‘ 


40. (@5=GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 53-69, 6 Mar 69. (U) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 13830 to SecDef et al., 6 Mar 69, OCJCS File 
337 SecDef/CJCS to SEA, Mar 69. 

41. (B) Msgs, CJCS 2624 to CINCPAC, 4 Mar 69; (TS-GP 3) 
JCS 4184 to CINCPAC, 8 Mar 69; (®8-GP 1) JCS 4162 to 
CINCPAC, CINCSAC, and COMUSMACV, 7 Mar 69; (®S~GP 3) Jcs 4785 
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On 10 March, when the enemy offensive was visibly 
declining in intensity, General Abrams submitted to 
Washington a detailed assessment of the situation in South 
Vietnam. In his opinion the enemy offensive had failed. 
It had caused no adverse effect on either the RVNAF or the 
popular confidence in the RVNAF. Nor had it harmed pacifi- 
cation to any significant extent. It had, however, pro- 
duced a measurable impact on enemy strength. During the 
first two weeks, the enemy had suffered nearly 19,000 
permanent losses: 12,000 killed; probably 4,200 dead of 
wounds or permanently disabled; 1,000 captured; and 1,400 
Hoi Chanh ralliers. 


After reviewing the offensive to date, COMUSMACV 
assessed probable enemy strategy and tactics for the 
coming months. The enemy realized that he could not win 
militarily and had, therefore, turned to neogitiations. 
His objectives were US withdrawal and a coalition govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. The enemy saw an opportunity to 
achieve both in what he read as growing US impatience and 
haste to settle the war. To speed withdrawal, the enemy 
would attempt to erode US determination by projecting the 
impression of an endless war with continuing casualties 
and high costs. The enemy's military efforts for the near 
future, COMUSMACV said, would most likely be "a cyclical 
continuation of the post-Tet formula"--widespread, coordi- 
nated activity, consisting largely of stand-off attacks 
by fire to hold down his personnel losses, with selected 
ground attacks on secondary targets. These actions would 
be accompanied by an effort to expand operations in rural 
areas.. 


General Abrams viewed the enemy sanctuaries in Laos and 
Cambodia as the "key element" of the operations in South 
Vietnam. It was through their use, he explained, that the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese were able to sustain a pro- 
longed war against a superior allied force. To increase 
pressure on the enemy, COMUSMACV asked for a number of 
additional authorities. None of them was newly conceived. 
They included: (1) resumption of air and naval attacks 
against military targets in North Vietnam, below 19 degrees 


to CINCPAC, 15 Mar 69; GPS-GP 1) JCS 4784 to CINCPAC, 
CINCSAC, and COMUSMACV, 15 Mar 69; (25=GP 3) JCS 5703 to 
CINCPAC, CINCSAC, and COMUSMACV, 27 Mar 69; OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Mar 69. 
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north, in reprisal for the post-Tet bombardment of South 
Vietnamese cities; (2) conduct of operations in the 
southern part of the DMZ; (3) limited ground and air attack 
of selected enemy base areas along the South Vietnamese 
border with Cambodia and Laos; (4) expanded air and 
guerrilla operations in Laos; (5) tactical air and artil- 
lery support for covert activities in Cambodia (DANIEL 
BOONE operations).42 


Secretary Laird and General Wheeler returned to 
Washington on l2 March, and the Chairman immediately pro- 
vided the Secretary with his thoughts and observations 
` resulting from the trip. He concluded that the "current 
series of enemy attacks" had failed militarily and psycho- 
logically. He believed, however, that, if attacks on the, 
cities persisted, the United States must respond. He -` 
based this opinion on two reasons: the Republic of Vietnam 
would be under great pressure to retaliate in kind; and 
beyond a certain point, US restraint would be interpreted 
as confirmation of the North Vietnamese contention that the 
US bombing halt was unconditional and that the United 
States had misled the South Vietnamese Government regard- 
ing the circumstances leading to the cessation. General 
Wheeler saw the enemy troop and logistic buildup in the 
DMZ and in the border areas of Cambodia and Laos as "most 
striking and dangerous situations." Enemy operations from 
these areas, he told Secretary Laird, were the "prime 
cause" of US casualties. 


General Wheeler concluded his report with several recom- 
mendations in line with his observations: (1) the next 
rocket attack on Saigon, Hue, or Da Nang must be met with 
an appropriate retaliation--preferably naval and/or air 
attacks on North Vietnam; (2) COMUSMACV should receive. 
immediate authorization to conduct offensive operations 
in the southern half of the DMZ; (3) COMUSMACV should be 
tasked with the preparation of plans to destroy enemy base 
areas and sanctuaries in Cambodia and Laos. 


H2. CPS-GP 3) COMUSMACV Rpt, "Situation in South Vietnam," 

10 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/47? 13 Mar 69; (TS-GP 1) Subpar 

IID (Additional Authorities Required) to above COMUSMACV Rpt, 

Att to JCS 2472/447-1, 14 Mar 69; JMF 911/399 (10 Mar 69). 
43. (@S-GP 3) CM-4001-69 to SecDef, 12 Mar 69, Att to 

JCS 2472/445, 13 Mar 69, JMF 911/399 (12 Mar 69). 


The following day, 13 March, the Secretary of Defense 
reported to President Nixon on the trip. Like COMUSMACV 
and General Wheeler, he believed that the current enemy 
offensive was destined for failure. The enemy's efforts 
would gain no territory, he said, nor would they bring any 
permanent reduction in pacification. The offensive had 
had little impact on the morale of the South Vietnamese 
people or on their support for the government. Secretary 
Laird surmised that the enemy's objectives were not pri- 
marily military, but rather psychological and political. 
Perhaps, he said, the enemy's desire was to demonstrate 
that he retained control of the level of fighting in South 
Vietnam and, by doing so, to gain a stronger negotiating 
position in Paris. 


While assuring the President that the offensive would 
be contained, Secretary Laird conceded that the enemy 
retained the ability to conduct similar campaigns in the 
future, at least intermittently. This ability stemmed, 
Mr. Laird said, from continued Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist resupply of North Vietnam and from enemy use of 
border sanctuaries in Cambodia, Laos, and North Vietnam. 
Consideration should be given, he believed, to "border 
area operations" that would, at least temporarily, 
"diminish the advantage to the enemy of our self-imposed 
geographical restrictions." 


Secretary Laird also discussed the enemy attacks on the 
civilian population in relation to the "understanding" 
with North Vietnam, on the basis of which the bombing of 
NVN territory had been stopped. He viewed the assaults as 
"clearly inconsistent" with that understanding, but also 
pointed out that they were "not significant militarily." 
They had not added to the jeopardy of US forces, nor had 
they adversely affected South Vietnamese morale. He 
observed that there had been no rocket attacks on Saigon 
since the morning of 6 March. He concluded that any 
further "significant" shelling or rocketing of the major 
South Vietnamese cities should bring an appropriate US 
response. 


But what kind of response would be appropriate? Secre- 
tary Laird believed that bombing of North Vietnam would 
accomplish little of military value. Although it might. 
demonstrate continued commitment to South Vietnam, it 
would probably revive criticism both at home and abroad, 
placing the Administration in the same position as the 
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Johnson Administration had found itself a year previously. 
Consequently, he favored a political or diplomatic retali- 
ation, such as a temporary suspension of attendance at the 
plenary Paris sessions. If a military action was decided 

upon, he suggested "a well-considered and effective oper- 

ation" against an enemy target in the border areas. This, 
he felt, would provide an appropriate See to the enemy 

and would achieve some military benefit. 


In addition to the reprisals suggested by Secretary 
Laird, the President was also considering various other 
possibilities. The White House staff had requested the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to consider possible responses to 
the VC/NVA actions in South Vietnam, to include specific 
plans for a "surgical" strike on the Haiphong area; mining 
of the Haiphong Harbor; and the sinking oi a ship in the 
Haiphong Channel. General Wheeler forwarded the requested 
plans to the Secretary of Defense on 13 and 14 March. The 
"surgical" plan provided for an air and naval strike 
against five targets of military significance in the 
Haiphong complex, including two airfields, a power plant, 
a railroad bridge, and a rail yard. When giving this plan 
to the Secretary, General Wheeler advised that a sustained 
bombardment would be preferable to such a selective retali- 
atory attack. The aerial seeding of three deepwater areas 
in the approach to the channel, the channel itself, and 
the narrow passage through the Canal Maritime were the main 
features of the mining plan for Haiphong port. General 
Wheeler found this plan feasible, but believed North 
Vietnam would be able to accommodate to such mining unless 
it was combined with an intensive air campaign. To block 
the Haiphong Channel, using a submarine for the purpose, 
would be feasible; the required forces and munition were 
already available in the Pacific area. General Wheeler 
emphasized, however, that the plan would require ten weeks 
to execute. Before sinking the submarine, it would be 
necessary to make a clandestine hydrographic survey of the 
Channel, to seed the shallow waterway approaches to cag 
port, and to notify foreign governments of the action. >) 


Uy. £87 Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam andCINCPAC 
March 5-12, 1969," 13 Mar 69, OCJCS File 337 SecDef/CJCS 
to SEA, Mar 69. 

45. (38=GP 2) Fact Sheet prepared by J-3, "Additional 
Actions Against NVN (2S)," 8 Mar 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Mar 65. (PS—GP 1) CM-3994-69 to SecDef, 14 Mar 69; 
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While these measures were under review in Washington, Ss 
the enemy provided an additional incentive for reprisal. p= 
On 15 March, Washington Time (16 March local time), four (C 
enemy 122-mm rockets struck Saigon, wounding one civilian 
and damaging a building. Apparently hoping to keep the 
situation under control, the President ordered that "there 
be absolutely no commerit by any Government official or 
military commander" on this incident. What reprisals, if 
any, were considered in response to this attack are not 
indicated in the available record. Presumably, the shell- 
ing was not deemed significant enough te warrant a 
reaction, for there was no US response. 6 


On the day of the Saigon rocket attack, General Wheeler 
again raised with the Secretary of Defense the question of . 
operations in the DMZ. Intelligence continued to indicate 
considerable enemy activity there. The Chairman believed 
that the enemy was exploiting the current operational 
restrictions in the DMZ to inflict maximum US casualties 
while avoiding large military actions, which might prompt 
resumption of US operations against North Vietnam. He also 
thought that North Vietnam was taking advantage of the 
restrictions to tie down allied military power near the 
DMZ, thereby diverting it from enemy targets in I CTZ. 
When, earlier in March, the Secretary had turned down the 
Chairman's request for unlimited authorities for ground 
operations in the southern DMZ, he had asked for appropriate 
alternatives. General Wheeler still supported his original 
request, but assessed for the Secretary four other possi- 
bilities: (1) continuation of current authorities; (2) 
reinforcement of friendly forces to offset the enemy 
buildup above the DMZ, but without added authorities; (3) 
consideration of COMUSMACV's recommendations for ground 
action south of the PMDL on a case-by-case basis; (4) 
authorization of ground actions in the DMZ below the PMDL 
with time and force limits as well as prior notification 
requirements. He favored the last alternative, requesting 
approval to conduct ground operations below the PMDL with 
forces as large as a brigade and for not longer than five 


(pa=-GP 1) CM-4006-69 to SecDef, 13 Mar 69; (T2=GP 1) 
CM-4000-69 to SecDef, 13 Mar 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
(Bulky), Mar 69. 

46. (S-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 62-69, 17 Mar 69. (27 Memo, : 
Pres to SecState and SecDef, "March 16 Rocket Attack on ( 
Saigon," 15 Mar 69, same file. ) 
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days. -This authority would” aliow,general Abrams to conduct 
limited sweeps to counter enemy activity.47 


Authorization for such action had been sought earlier 
and had drawn the objection that heavy preliminary bombard- 
ment would be required in order to avoid severe casualties 
from NVN artillery north of the PMDL. General Wheeler 
consulted COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, who expressed the view 
that any US forces sent into the DMZ would be protected in 
large part by their mobility and that counterbattery fire 
or tactical airpower, used in accordance with existing 
rules of engagement, could suppress the hostile artillery 48 


Another possible retaliatory action considered by the 
United States was a VNAF strike in North Vietnam supported 
by US alr units. This possibility had been raised during 
Secretary Laird's visit to South Vietnam. On 22 March, . 
General Abrams submitted such a plan to Washington. Because 
of the limted VNAF capability, the plan provided for only 
initial token VNAF participation with the USAF carrying the 
main burden of the strike. Neither General Abrams nor 
CINCPAC recommended the plan for execution. Rather, they 
suggested it only as a contingency plan for the future. 


The enemy pursued his offensive throughout the remainder 
of March, but at a’rapldly decreasing rate of activity. 
After the 15 March rocket firing on Saigon, there were 
scattered attacks on various cities, towns, and hamlets 
throughout South Vietnam, including one each on Da Nang, 
Quang Ngai, Quang Tri, and Bien Hoa Base as well as a 
final attack of three rockets on Saigon on 30 March. After 
the initial week of the offensive, ground action had 
dropped off significantly, and this low level continued 
throughout the remainder of the month. Some ground assaults 


(7. (2S-GP 1) CM-4010-69 to SecDef, 15 Mar 69 same 
file. 

48. (25-GP 3) Msgs, CJCS 3512 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
21 Mar 69; CINCPAC to CJCS, 2303182 Mar 69; COMUSMACV 3797 
to Sear and CINCPAC, 25 Mar 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Mar 69. 

L9. @fS-GP 3) Msgs, COMUSMACV 3701 to CINCPAC, 22 Mar 
69; CINCPAC to CJCS, 2301542 Mar 69; same file. 
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and convoy ambushes were attempted, but failed to produce 
“any decisive results.90 


As the enemy offensive dwindled, so did the occasion 
for consideration of reprisals. The National Security 
Council formed an ad hoc committee to study the possi- 
bility of limiting maritime imports into North Vietnam. 
This committee reviewed possible aerial mining and 
scuttling operations in Haiphong Harbor, using the JCS 
plans, and also considered a naval biockade_ of the north. 
But none of these actions was implemented.ol 


By the beginning of April the enemy post-Tet offensive 
had ended. United States officials, in Vietnam and in 
Washington, agreed that the offensive had failed. The 
enemy had not achieved a significant military victory, nor 
had he captured world attention as he did a year earlier. 
Neither had he goaded the United States into abandoning 
its restraints--if that had been one of his intentions. 
The United States had considered reprisals throughout the 
post-Tet attacks. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, COMUSMACV, 
and CINCPAC had all favored military retaliation in the 
form of air and naval strikes against North Vietnam, as 
well as expanded DMZ operations. But the United States 
limited its response to two low-key actions--fleet move- 
ments in international waters off North Vietnam and two 
weeks of increased air reconnaissance over the country. 


The degree to which the recommendations for strong 
action were seriously considered by the Administration is 
not indicated in available records. It seems clear that 
the President and the Secretary of Defense were reluctant 
at that time to take any action that might reverse the 


declining tempo of military activity in Vietnam. The Presi- 


dent was doubtless hoping that the negotiations in Paris 
would begin to yield substantive resuits. Throughout the 
remainder of 1969, as the succeeding shapters show, the 


——S0. GPS-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 64-69, 19 Mar 69; 65-69, 
20 Mar 69; 66-69, 21 Mar 69; 67-69, 22 Mar 69; 68-69, 
24 Mar 69; 69-69, 25 Mar 69; 71-69, 27 Mar 69; 73-69, 
29 Mar 69; 74-69, 31 Mar 69. (238-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1969, pp. V-49 - V-50.. 

Saw CES-GP 1) Memo, LTG John B. McPherson (Asst to CJCS) 
to NSC Ad Hoc Committee on Limiting Maritime Imports into 
NVN, 28 Mar 69, OCJCS File -091-Vieknam, Mar 69. 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff continued to press for liberalization 
of the rules binding General Abrams' tactical initiative. 
But it was not until near the end of the year, when the 
enemy's diplomatic intransigence had exhausted the Presi- 
dent's patience, that the JCS recommendations for a wider 
range of action began to receive a sympathetic hearing.’ 
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TABLE I 


US Forces in South Vietnam 1969 


1 Jan 69 ' 3l Dec 69 

Army 359,313 330,648 
Air Force : 58,029 58,8463 
Navy 37,541 l 30,236 
Marine Corps 80,716 55,039 
Coast Guard 441 433 
536,040 474 819 


Third Country: Forces in South Vietnam 1969 


l Jan 69 31 Dec 69 
Australia 7,661 7,672 
Republic of China 29 29 
Republic of Korea 50,003 48,869 
New Zealand 516 552 
Philippines 1,576 189 
Spain 6 12 <8 
Thailand 005 11,5 
62,802 68 , 889 


(PS5-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. IV-28. 
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TABLE II 
RVNAF 1969 
1 Jan 69 | 
ARVN 380,270 
VNN _ 18,882 
VNAF 18 ,625 
VNMC 9,134 
RF 219 182 
PF 172,53 
819,209 
30 Jun 69 30 Sep 69 
ARVN 392,686 401,595 
NVN 24,635 26,401 
VNAF 24 527 29,385 
VNMC 9,314 10,504 
RF Sena S 
PF 175,11 206,99 
875,833 929,683 


CIB-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VI-2, VI-52. 
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31 Mar 69 


380,625 
22,524 
20,583 

8,716 

237,814 

174,367 


BUT O29 


31 Dec 69 


416,278 
30,143 
36,469 
11,528 

260,455 

214,383 


969,256 
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TABLE III 


US Commanders in Vietnam 1969 


COMUSMACV GEN Creighton W. Abrams, USA 
_ DEPCOMUSMACV GEN Andrew J. Goodpaster, USA 
i GEN William B. Rosson, USA from May 69 
DEPCOMUSMACV for Air Opns/ 
Commander, Tth Air Force GEN George S. Brown, USAF 
DEPCOMUSMACV for CORDS AMB William E. Colby 
Chief, USAF Advisory Group BG Charles W. Carson, USAF 
. BG Kendall S. Young, USAF from Aug 69 


Chief, Naval Advisory Group/ 
COMNAVFORV VADM Elmo R. Zumwalt, USN 


Senior Advisor I CTZ/ 
CG III MAF LTG Robert Cushman, USMC 
LTG Herman Nickerson, Jr., USMC from Mar 69 


Senior Advisor II CTZ/ 
CG I FORCEV LTG William R. Peers, USA 
LTG Charles A. Corcoran, USA from Mar 69 


Senior Advisor III CTZ/ 


CG II FORCEV LTG Walter T. Kerwin, Jr., USA ` 
LTG Julian J. Ewell, USA from Apr 69 
CG DMAC/SA USAAG IV CTZ“ MG George S. Eckhardt, USA 
MG Roderick Wetherill, USA from Jun 69 


*Senior Advisor, IV CTZ was redesignated as CG, Delta Military Assistance 
Command/SA, US Army Advisory Group, IV CTZ in April 1969. 
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TABLE IV 


Major US Ground Combat Units in Vietnam, 
1 January 1969 


Army 


lst Cav Div (Amb1) 
10lst Abn Div (Amb1) 
lst Inf Div 

uth Inf Div 

9th Inf Div 

-23rd Inf (Americal) Div 
25th Inf Div 

lst Bde, 5th Inf Div (Mech) 
199th Inf Bde .. 

3d Bde, 82d Abn Div 
173d Abn Bde 

lith Armd Cav Regt 

ist Sadn, lst Cav 

2d Sadn, lst Cav 

lst Bn (Mech), 50th Int 


Marines 


lst Mar Div 
3d Mar Div 
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MILITARY POLICY AND ACTIONS 
APRIL-JULY 1969 


By the beginning of April 1969, President Richard M. 
Nixon had completed his Vietnam review and decided upon the 
policy for his Administration. The United States would 
seek a negotiated settlement in Vietnam while simultane- 
ously keeping strong military pressure on the enemy. If 


-. the diplomatic approach proved unsuccessful, the United 


States would transfer an expanding share of the combat to 
the Republic of Vietnam and begin withdrawal of US forces 
as the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) grew 
stronger. 


But, during 1969, several factors arose that worked 
against the decision to maintain firm military pressure on 
the enemy. The first factor was budgetary constraints. 

Mr. Nixon had campaigned for the presidency calling for 
reductions in Federal expenditures, and he entered office 
committed to pruning the budget. This meant reductions in 
all departments, including the Department of Defense, and 
Defense cuts--no matter how carefully managed--affected the 
war in Vietnam. 


Another factor was a change in the actual conduct of the 
war. After the failure of his post-Tet offensive in March 
1969, the enemy turned to a strategy intended to conserve 
his forces while inflicting increasing US casualties. Con- 
sequently, he avoided large battles, relying instead on 
terrorism and brief pushes against populated areas and US 
installations. Some, both within and without the US Govern- 
ment, saw in this change in strategy an enemy signal that 
should be met by a corresponding lowering of US military 
action in South Vietnam. The debate spilled over into the 
public press and helped to rekindle public opposition to 
the war in the United States. Opponents of the war, quieted 
by the bombing halt in November 1968 and the assumption of 
office by the new Administration in January 1969, began to 
grow impatient with President Nixon's lack of progress in 
ending the war. Opposition revived in the spring of 1969 
and increased throughout the remainder of the year. The 
anti-war movement pressed the Administration to end the war 
or, at least, to reduce US casualties and involvement. 
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Throughout these developments, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff sought to maintain pressure on the enemy in Vietnam. 
With this end in view, they strove to retain the resources 
available to field commanders and to widen, or at least to 
maintain, the freedom of action of US forces. In sub- 


fmitting their advice and requests to Melvin R. Laird, the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff found a Secretary of Defense finely 
attuned to the political and fiscal aspects of the Vietnam 


i conflict--one who continually urged them toward lines of 


action that would result in a reduction of US effort. This 


| division within the Defense establishment reflected the 


problem facing the President in Vietnam: to strike a 


1 balance between keeping maximum pressure on the enemy and 


meeting the public demand for evidence that the war was 


i truly "winding down." 


Budget Considerations 


The most imminent pressures on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in April 1969 were budget. considerations and the requirement 


| to reduce military costs and their effect on military oper- 
1 ations in Vietnam. Just five days before he left office, on 


15 January 1969, President Lyndon B. Johnson has sent his 

FY 1970 budget to the Congress. He proposed expenditures of 
$195.3 billion, including a Defense budget of $81.5 billion 
(or $79.0 billion exclusive of atomic energy matters and 
certain Defense-related activities such as the Selective 
Service System). President Nixon had initiated an immedi- 
ate budget review upon entering office on 20 January, in 
fulfillment of his campaign pledge to reduce Federal spend- 
ing. In compliance with the President's directive, the 
Secretary of Defense on 28 January ordered the Military De- 
partments to review the FY 1970 budget proposal submitted by 
the previous Administration to assure consistency with the 
objectives of the President.1 


l1. Annual Budget Message to the Congress, Fiscal Year 
1970, 15 Jan 69, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson 1968-69, Il, pp. 1273-1306. The 
Budget of the United States Government, 1970, p. 73. (@-GP 1) 
Memo, DSecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, “Pilot Studies 
of Alternative Military Objectives and Budgets," 24 Jan 69, 
Att to JCS 2458/501, 27 Jan 69, JMF 557 (24 Jan 69) sec 1. 
(2-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, "Revision of 
FY 1969 and FY 1970 Programs," 28 Jan 69, Att to 
JCS 2458/504, 30 Jan 69, JMF 570 (28 Jan 69). 
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As a result of the Defense review, Secretary Laird told 
the House Committee on Armed Services on 1 April 1969 that 
Defense expenditures in the "January budget" had been 
reduced by $1.1 billion to a new estimated total of $77.9 
billion. (The Secretary, obviously, was subtracting the 
reduction from the $79.0 billion figure in the Defense 
estimate of the Johnson budget rather than from the total 
Defense figure of $81.5 billion.) President Nixon publicly 
announced on 12 April total reductions of $4.0 billion, 
including the $1.1 billion in Defense outlays, in the 
FY 1970 budget. These cuts, the President believed, would 


. “enhance oyr economic security without risk to our national 


security." 


ARC LIGHT Sortie Reductions 


An immediate effect of the new budget restrictions was 
to reduce the intensity of the B-52 bombing campaign (ARC 
LIGHT). Throughout most of 1968, COMUSMACV had been 
authorized to employ a.maximum of 1,800 B-52 sorties per 
month. In December of that year, however, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, over the objections of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, had ordered a cutback. Effective 1 January 1969, 
he had decided, a variable rate of between 1,400 and 1,800 
monthly, or an average of 1,600 sorties per month, would be 
flown instead of the 1,800 monthly authorized throughout 
most of 1968. Both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC objected to this 
decision, and the 1,800 monthly rate was continued while hee 
new Administration reviewed Vietnam operations and costs. 


Concerned that the sortie rate might be reduced, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
on 18 February 1969 a CINCPAC/COMUSMACV appraisal of ARC 
LIGHT requirements. Both commanders considered the ARC 


2. Hearings, Military Posture, H. Com on Armed Services, 
9lst Cong, lst sess, H-3-14, pp. 1744-1745 (hereafter cited 
as H. Hrgs, Military Posture). Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, 
pp. 278-280. 

3. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in Vietnam, 
1960-1968, p. 52-39. 

H. Hrgs, Military Posture, pp. 1749-1750. (#S-GP 3) 
Encl (p. 27-1) to Memo, SecDef to Pres, "NSSM No. i, 
Situation in Vietnam," 10 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/413- 4, 
11 Feb 69, JMF 911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec 3. 
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LIGHT program essential to the achievement of US objectives 
in Southeast Asia and an important factor in preventing the 
ehemy from mounting offensives. General Abrams used the 
B-52 force as a highly mobile reserve to respond to tactical 
emergencies. The 1,800 sortie rate provided the "equiva- 
lent punching power" of several ground divisions and 
afforded COMUSMACV a degree of tactical flexibility without 
constantly moving major troop units. There was no weapon 
in the conventional arsenal, COMUSMACV believed, to substi- 
tute for the B-52. Therefore the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
advised the Secretary of Defense that it would be "mili- 
tarily inadvisable" to reduce the ARC LIGHT monthly rate 
below 1,800 until there was a major strategic or tactical 
change to warrant such action. 


Secretary Laird took no immediate action, but he told the 
House Committee on Armed Services on 1 April 1969 that 
budget stringencies would not allow continuation of the 
1,800 monthly rate beyond June 1969. While noting the mili- 
tary objection, he pointed out that to.continue the 1,800 
rate through June 1969 would require an additional $25.1 
million in FY 1969 funds. Even a 1,600 monthly rate, if 
maintained through FY 1970, would cost $27.4 million above 
the original budget amount; however, Secretary Latira believed 
that this level of B-52 activity was necessary. 


The same day, General Wheeler notified CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV of the Secretary's testimony and warned that the 
B-52 sortie level would be cut to 1,600 beginning in July 
1969. "I think this is indicative," he told the two field 
commanders, "of the seriousness of the budgetary situation, 
for I know the SecDef_is aware of the value you attach to 
the B-52 capability."/ 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not content to let the 
decision on ARC LIGHT levels pass without further objection. 
On 26 April, they reiterated to the Secretary of Defense the 
importance of the B-52 operations. Even the existing 1,800 
monthly rate was not adequate; there were already more than 
five times as many profitable targets as could be attacked. 


5. ae 3) JCSM-97-69 to SecDef, 18 Feb 69, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/389-5, 7 Feb 69, JMF 911/323 (26 Nov 68) sec 2. 

6. H. Hres, Military Posture, pp. 1749-1750. 

7. (PS) Msg, CICS 3939 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 1 Apr 69, 


OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 69. 
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On 16 May, they again argued against reduction in the B-52 
effort, citing to the Secretary of Defense an impending 
reduction of tactical air assets®8 as an additional reason 
for not cutting back on ARC LIGHT.9 


Finally, on 18 June 1969, the Secretary of Defense 
responded to the JCS pleas. Maintenance of the 1,800 level 
would cost about $100 million in added FY 1969 and 1970 
funds and would have to be offset by reductions in some 
part of the air effort in Southeast Asia. "Considering the 
large number of sorties that have been made available by 


-the halt in bombing in North Vietnam," he hoped some 


reduction in air action could be made without significant 
impact on combat operations in South Vietnam or Laos. He 
put a choice to the Joint Chiefs of Staff: ARC LIGHT 
sorties could be maintained at 1,800 per month through 

FY 1970 with a $100 million reduction in tactical air oper- 
ations, or ARC LIGHT could be reduced to 1,600 sorties a 
month with no necuet son in currently planned tactical air 
activity.10 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were hesitant to make such a 
choice. After consulting CINCPAC, they advised the Secre- 
tary on 27 June that both air capabilities, tactical and 
B-52, were essential at the present levels. This was 
especially true, they said, in light of the President's 
recent announcement of the withdrawal of the first US 
troops from Vietnam.1ll If forced to choose, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would reluctantly support the ARC LIGHT 
reduction as the less undesirable alternative. Presumably 
they accepted the reasoning of CINPAC, who had justified 
such a preference on two grounds: a cutback of tactical air 
capability would mean withdrawal of some fighter squadrons, 
and if the war took a sudden turn for the worse, upward 
adjustment of the B-52 sortie rate would be easier to 
achieve than sending fighter aircraft back to South Vietnam; 


8. See below, pp. 66-69. 

9. (2+GP 3) JCSM-253-69 to SecDef, 26 Apr 69, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/389-7, 22 Apr 69; 48-GP 3) JCSM-308-69 to SecDef, 
16 May 69, Encl to JCS 2472/389-8, 15 May 69; JMF 911/323 
(26 Nov 68) sec 2. 

10. (@=GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “ARC LIGHT Sortie 
Rate (U)," 18 Jun 69, Encl to JCS 2472/389-9, 19 Jun 69, 
same file. 

ll. See Ch. 4. 
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ana for the ARVN, as it assumed increased responsibility 
for ground operations, direct and immediate tactical air 
Support would be more beneficial than B-52 operations.te 


The Secretary of Defense replied on 15 July 1969 that 
some reduction in air activity was unavoidable; the only 
alternative would be a supplementary appropriations request, 
which had been ruled out. He therefore approved the 1,600 
monthly rate for ARC LIGHT, in preference to reducing the 
tactical air effort in South Vietnam or Laos. The Secre- 
tary added that he was willing to reconsider alternative 
air allocations as long as they were within the budget 
limits. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not pursue any 
other alternatives; they directed implementation of the 
1,600 rate on 18 July 1969. Even that rate remained in 
effect only two and a half months; in October 1969, budget 
strictures were to force a further reduction to 1,400 
sorties per month.13 (See Chapter V.) 


Tactical Air Reduction 


Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff chose to lower the 
B-52 monthly sortie rate in preference to cuts in tactical 
air capability in Vietnam, that decision did not spare 
tactical air resources in Southeast Asia from reductions 
brought on by the budget tightening. During the prepara- 
tion of replies to the presidential questionnaire on Vietnam, 
analysts in the Office of the Secretary of Defense observed 
that it was reasonable to expect some force reduction as a 
consequence of the 1 November 1968 bombing halt in North 
Vietnam. Specifically, they suggested the withdrawal of an 
attack carrier from Vietnam action. Two weeks later, on 


le. ZGP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 2218182 Jun 69; 
(S-GP K JCSM-401-69 to SecDef, 27 Jun 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/289-10, 25 Jun 69; JMF 911/323 (26 Nov 68) sec 2. 
13. (Z-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "ARC LIGHT (B-52) 
Sortie Rate," 15 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/389-11, 17 Jul 69; 
(3-GP 4) Msg, JCS 4891 to CINCPAC, CINCSAC, COMUSMACV, and 
CSAF, 18 Jul 69; same file. There is no evidence in JCS 
files to support the statement in COMUSMACV Command History, 
1969, p. I-4, that: "In April, B-52 raids in-country were 
curtailed as a further demonstration of US willingness to 
de-escalate the conflict." 
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26 February 1969, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secre- 
tary of Defense that the Navy could not maintain the current 
attack carrier posture within FY 1970 resources and recom- 
mended the reduction of WESTPAC attack carriers from five 

to four, effective 1 July 1969. The Deputy Secretary of 
Defense approved the recommendation on 25 March 1969.14 - 


The question of withdrawing tactical fighter squadrons 
from South Vietnam also arose at this time. A year earlier, 
in March 1968, the United States had deployed six Air 
National Guard squadrons of F-100 tactical fighters to 
.PACOM~-two to the Republic of Korea and four to South ` 
Vietnam. These units were scheduled to return to the United 
States by late spring 1969 and to be replaced with F-4 
squadrons. On 24 March 1969, the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force suggested to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the replacement 
of the four squadrons in South Vietnam with only two F-4 
Squadrons as a means of reducing forces and, hence, costs. 
The resulting degradation of combat capability would, he 
believed, be acceptable. The following day, the Director of 
the Joint Staff, Vice Admiral Nels C. Johnson, relayed this 
proposal to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV. He added that, should the 
proposal be implemented, two additional F-4 squadrons would 
be kept in a high state of readiness in the United States 
for rapid movement to Southeast Asia if the situation 
required. 


Both commanders objected vehemently. They saw nothing in 
the current military situation to warrant a unilateral 
reduction in combat power and stressed the importance of 
tactical air to counter the continuing enemy efforts to 
build up logistic bases and troops in Laos and border areas. 
General Abrams, particularly, complained of Service actions 
to curtail his combat capability without consulting hin, 
and CINCPAC concurred with General Abrams' objection. 1 


i}. (BGP 3) Encl (pp. 26-2 - 26-3) to Memo, SecDef to 
Pres, "NSSM No. 1, Situation in Vietnam," 10 Feb 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/413-4, 11 Feb 69, JMF 911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec 3. 
A2-GP 4) JCSM-110-69 to SecDef, 26 Feb 69, Encl to | 
JCS 2147/490-1, 20 Feb 69; (8-GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, 
"CVA Force Levels (U)," 25 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2147/490-3, 
26 Mar 69; JMF 466 (12 Feb 69). 

15. @PS-GP 1) CSAFM C-29-69 to JCS, 24 Mar 69, Att to 
JCS 2147/492, 25 Mar 69, JMF 907/376 (24 Mar 69). (pS-GP 4) 
Msg, JCS 3648 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 25 Mar 69, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Mar 69. 

16. (PZGP 4) Msgs, COMUSMACV 4016 to CINCPAC and 4036 to 
CJCS and CINCPAC, 30 Mar 69; CINCPAC to CJCS, 3023182 Mar 69 
and 0102552 Apr 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 69. 
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General Wheeler assured the two field commanders on 1 
April 1969 that "the Chiefs share your concern and are try- 
ing to make the best of a very difficult situation." The 
proposed cutbacks, he explained, stemmed from "the demands of 
the White House, in concert with Treasury and BOB, that the 
Federal budget be reduced as part of a Government-wide, deter- 
mined effort to cool the economy." The Department of Defense 
had been required to take "expenditure cuts in excess of $1 
billion below the FY 70 budget of the previous Administration." 
General Wheeler went on to relate that there had recently been 
a series of high-level meetings within the Department of De- 
fense on this problem. The meetings had generated "consider- 
able in-house review," but there had not been time to consult 
with the field. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not happy with 
this procedure, General Wheeler said, since what had resulted 
might best be described as a selection of the “least unaccept— 
able" alternatives.17 


On 9 April, the Secretary of Defense suggested a variation 
in the original proposal. He asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to consider the possibility of withdrawing two tactical 
fighter squadrons from Thailand instead of from South Vietnam. 
General Wheeler passed this request to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV ` 
for comment. He advised the two commanders that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff remained firm in the view that it was milita- 
rily unsound to reduce forces in Southeast Asia unless the 
enemy showed.some sign of reciprocating. Nevertheless, General 
Wheeler warned them to be prepared to accept a cut of two 
tactical fighter squadrons in Southeast Asia.18 


After receiving the views of COMUSMACV and CINCPAC the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff reaffirmed to the Secretary of Defense 
on 18 April their opposition to any reduction of air assets 
in Southeast Asia until there was positive evidence of a 
significant reduction in the enemy threat. If for reasons 
other than military a decision was made to withdraw two 
fighter squadrons without replacement, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff preferred that the reduction be made in South Vietnam 
rather than Thailand. All the Thailand-based squadrons, as 
well-as 25 percent of the South Vietnamese-based tactical 
sorties, were fully committed to missions outside of Vietnam. 


ET: zS Msg, CJCS 3939 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
1 Apr 69, same file. 

18. (TS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Tactical Aircraft 
Withdrawals (@)," 9 Apr 69, Att to JcS 2147/494, 9 Apr 69, 
JMF 376 (9 Apr 69). (®S-GP 3) Msg, CJCS 4502 to CINCPAC 
(info COMUSMACV), 12 Apr 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 69. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff could see, therefore, no oper- 
ational advantage in withdrawing tactical air forces from 
Thailand since such action would only raise the probability 
of more South Vietnam-based sorties being flown outside the 
country. In addition, the Thailand-based squadrons were 
used in the essential task of disrupting infiltration 
through Laos and for that reason should not be reduced.19 


The Secretary of Defense carried out the reduction of 
tactical air resources in Southeast Asia, but he did accept 
the JCS view on where the reduction should occur. On 8 May 


-.1969, he ordered two F-4 squadrons from the United States 


to replace the four Air National Guard squadrons being with- 
drawn from South Vietnam; two other F-4 squadrons would be 
retained in the United States at least until 1 July, and. 
might or might not be sent after that date.20 


But the matter of the replacement of the tactical fighter 
squadrons in South Vietnam was still not settled. Of the 
two F-4 squadrons ordered to Vietnam by the Secretary of 
Defense, one was temporarily diverted to the Republic of 
Korea. On 16 May 1969, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked the 
Secretary for authority to move this squadron to Vietnam 
and to deploy the two F-4 squadrons being held in the United 
States. Eventually, on 14 June 1969, the Deputy Secretary 
approved the first request, but the two additional squadrons 
in the United States were never sent to Vietnam. The spaces 
were eliminated from the complement of the Seventh Air Force, 
and US air assets in South Vietnam were reduced by two 
squadrons .21 


19. CPZZGP 4) JCSM-236-69 to SecDef, 18 Apr 69, Encl-to 
JCS 2147/494-1, 16 Apr 69, JMF 376 (9 Apr 69). 

20. (BS8-GP 1) DJSM-692-69 to JCS, 8 May 69, Att to 
JCS 2147/492-1, 8 May 69, JMF 907/376 (24 Mar 69). 

21. (8-GP 3) JCSM-308-69 to SecDef, 16 May 69, Eficl to 
JCS 2472/389-8, 15 May 69, JMF 911/323 (26 Nov 68) sec 2. 
(6-GP 4) Msg, JCS 2538 to CSAF, CINCPAC, and CINCSAC, 

14 Jun 69. (Draft of the msg had notation of Mr. Packard's 
approval.) Both the draft and the msg are in JMF 911/323 
(26 Nov 68) sec 2. (BS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1969, p. IV-13. 
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The Conduct of the War 


` With the subsiding of the enemy's post-Tet offensive in 
March 1969, the course of the war underwent a marked change 
during the ensuing three months. The enemy abandoned large 
battles and offensives for local actions and terrorist 
activities, and the intensity of the fighting declined con- 
siderably. He paused to regroup and refit, limiting oper- 
ations during April and early May to attacks-by-fire on 
allied military installations and population centers. 
Ground contact was restricted to small unit engagements, 
the only exceptions being: two aa attacks in 
III Corps Tactical Zone (CTZ). 2 


During this lull, the United States obtained information - 
from prisoners and captured documents of an enemy plan for 
a summer campaign. Set forth in Directives 81 and 88, the 
plan continued the strategy, adopted in the fall of 1968, 
of seeking a long-range political victory in the place of 
an immediate military one. Scheduled for the period May 
through July, the summer offensive would combine military 
and political action. The plan placed emphasis on "economy 
of force" tactics and on harassment of US forces in order 
to increase US casualties. By concentrating on US troops, 
the enemy hoped to increase American dissatisfaction with 
the war and thus gain his political objectives. The plan 
also provided for political activity in rural areas to 
prepare for a possible settlement involving coalition 
government. 


To implement this strategy, the enemy plan called for 
country-wide “high points" of military activity each month 
as opposed to the general offensive strategy pursued in 
1968 and the early months of 1969. . High points would con- 
sist of attacks-by-fire coupled with sapper and terrorist 
actions against US facilities and RVN-controlled population 
centers; main and local forces would attack ARVN and allied 
field positions. The new tactics were designed to support 
political goals and did not require a sustained level of 
military activity. The resulting monthly peaks of military 
action, the enemy believed, would refocus world attention 


22, GeS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1969, 
pp. III-177 - III-178. 

23. Ibid., p. ITI-120. (2+GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 5636 to 
CINCPAC, 3 May 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 69. 
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on the war, renewing anti-war sentiment in the United States 
and countering US and GVN assertions that the Communist 
forces were losing their effectiveness. In addition, the 
enemy anticipated that the change would improve the morale 
of his troops and strengthen his bargaining position at the 
Paris talks.24 . 


' General Vo Nguyen Giap indirectly acknowledged the shift 
in Communist strategy and tactics to the North Vietnamese 
public several months later, In a speech before an NVN Air 
Force Congress on 22 June, General Giap stressed conser- 
vation of force and protracted war, stating that North 
Vietnam would use "minimal force to oppose an overpowerful 
enemy" and "ordinary weapons" against the much better equip- 
ment of the other side. The implication was that the enemy 
would avoid frontal clashes involving large troop units.29 


The first high point of the enemy summer campaign occurred 
during the night of 11-12 May, when the enemy launched 'a 
country-wide series of attacks-by-fire and limited ground 
actions. North Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops shelled 
Saigon, Hue, and more than 30 allied positions during the 
night. The most intense fighting took place in the A Shau 
area of I CTZ, in the western highlands of II CTZ, and in 
Tay Ninh Province in III CTZ. There was also a series of 
terrorist attacks in Saigon that killed at least 13 persons 
and wounded about 100. By 13 May, the high point had ended. 
More than 200 attacks had been noted, the largest number in 
a comparable span of time since the 1968 Tet offensive. But 
their intensity and severity were far below the level of the 
1968 attack; only 49 were deemed "major," and friendly 
casualties were relatively light. The allies regarded the 
enemy activity as motivated, at least in part, by a desire 
to show that a 10~-point peace plan issued by the Viet Cong 
the previous week was not a sign of military exhaustion.2 


ou. (28-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1969, p. III-120. 
(2) CM-4620-69 to SecDef, Oct 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Oct 69. NY Times, 10 May 69, p. 31. 

25. The text of the speech was not available, but it was 
discussed and quoted in (28-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"Military Strategy in Southeast Asia," 2 Jul 69, Att to 
JCS 2339/302, 3 Jul 69, JMF 907/520 (2 Jul 69). 

26. (6-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 6018 to CICS, 12 May 69, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam May 69. (SGP 1) NMCC OPSUM 110-69 
(Supp), 12 May 69. (@S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 
1969, pp. III~123 - III-124; LTI-ISi; V-41. NY Times, 


l2 May 69, 1; 13 May 69, l. 
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On the day before the May high point began, allied 
forces launched Operation APACHE SNOW in the sparsely 
inhabited A Shau Valley, in the western part of I CTZ, 
43 miles south-southwest of Quang Tri City. This multi- 
regiment operation included two battalions of the 9th 
Marine Regiment and four each from the 10lst Airborne 
and the lst ARVN Infantry Divisions. The objective was 
to destroy enemy caches, forces, and installations and 
to prevent the escape of enemy forces into nearby 
Laotian sanctuaries. 


The operation began with a heliborne assault into the 
thickly jungled mountains along the Laotian border west 
of the valley in an attempt to trap enemy forces. The 
friendly forces then swept eastward, but for the first 
two days made little contact with the enemy. On 12 May 
US airborne troops encountered heavy enemy fire from 
bunkers deep within Aphia Mountain, which overlooked the 
A Shau Valley, and which was designated Hill 937 in allied 
operations. After calling in artillery and tactical air 
strikes, US troops made no less than five attempts to 
capture the hill. They finally succeeded on 20 May, but 
at a heavy cost: 45 Americans killed and 290 wounded.27 


Major General Melvin Zais, USA, Commander of the 10l1st 
Airborne, termed the capture of the hill “a great victory 
by a gutty bunch of guys." "Real victories," he said, 
"don't come easily." The struggle for Hill 937, however, 
had received worldwide attention, and some were uncertain 
how "real" the victory was. During the operation, the 
troops had complained of the difficulty of the battle, 
nicknaming the mountain "Hamburger Hili" because it "chewed 
men up like meat." There was also considerable press 
speculation during the battle over the reasons for both khe 
dogged enemy defense and the tenacious allied assaults.¢ 


On the day the US forces took Hamburger Hill, Senator 
Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts rose in the US Senate to 


377 aP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 110-69, 12 May 69; 113-69, 

15 May 69; 114-69, 16 May; 115-69, 17 May 69; 118-69, 

21 May 69. (28-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, 

pp. V-56 - V-57. NY Times, 20 May 69, 1; 21 May 09, 1. 
28. (@B-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. V-57. 

NY Times, 20 May 69, 1; 21 May 69, i. 
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to question the operation. It was "senseless," he charged, 
"to send our young men to their deaths to capture hills 

and positions that have no relation to this conflict." He 
believed "American lives were too valuable to be sacrificed 
for military pride." Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsyivania 
immediately rebutted Senator. Kennedy's charge, urging his 
colleagues not to "second guess" the battlefield tactics, 
"because we are not there." 


This exchange and the extensive press coverage given the 
Hamburger Hill battle and the resulting combat deaths 
generated further discussion by editorial writers and 
columnists, drawing attention more pointedly than before to 
the relationship between casualties and military strategy. 
The Hamburger Hill losses, combined with those incurred 
during the ll-le May enemy high point, caused concern at 
some levels within the US Government that the military com- 
manders in Vietnam were operating without sufficient regard 
for the impact of casualty figures on public opinion.29 


On 21 May, in anticipation of questioning on Hamburger 
Hill, General Wheeler’ provided Secretary Laird with a report 
on the battle, in the form of a draft memorandum for the 
President. The action had been directed against two enemy 
battalions entrenched on the hill, since in that position 
they had dominated the local area, protecting an important 
infiltration route from Laos into South Vietnam and pre- 
venting allied disruption of enemy logistics activity in 
the A Shau Valley. The larger purpose was to preempt new 
enemy initiatives and to protect the gains represented by 
"Che accelerating progress of the pacification program, 
the rebuilding of Hue and the decline of VC/NVA influence 


on the population in northern I CTZ."30 


On the following day, the US Command in Saigon issued a 
statement defending the Hamburger Hill battle. According 
to the Command spokesman: "We were not fighting for ter- 
rain as such. We did not attack the hill for the purpose 
of taking a hill. We were going after the enemy." The 
attack on the enemy in this remote mountain area, it was 
said, prevented him from MAGE 206 for an intended attack on 
Hue, some 30 miles to the east.31l 


29. NY Times, 21 May 69, 1. 

30. ZE-GP 3) CM-4247-69 to SecDef, 21 May 69, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, May 69. 

31. NY Times, 22 May 69, 1. 
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On 23 May, White House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 
defended both the Hamburger Hill battle and allied tactics 
in Vietnam. The action had been undertaken in response to 
enemy activity and represented no change in US tactics or 
military strategy. He claimed that enemy initiatives, 
rather than those of the United States, determined the US 
casualty rate. "Our activity and our actions in South 
Vietnam in the previous weeks have not increased, in terms 
of the initiatives we have taken," he said. "Our studies 
confirm that casualty rates are largely the result of 
enemy-initiated action." The US objective was to maintain 
"a level of military activity which would meet the objec- 
tives of security of the population and our. allied forces 
and deprive the enemy of the expectation of imposing a 
political solution there." Three days later, Mr. Ziegler 
again denied that the recent rise in US casualties in South 
Vietnam resulted from changes in allied tactics.3 


United States casualties for the next week dropped 
sharply, and the controversy subsided. Meanwhile, US 
troops withdrew from Hamburger Hill on 28 May. A spokes- 
man for the 10ist Airborne announced that the allied forces 
had completed their search of the mountain and were con- 
tinuing their "reconnaissance-in-force" mission through 
the A Shau Valley. Operation APACHE SNOW, of which 
Hamburger Hill was the most significant battle, ended on 
7 June. Casualties for the operation were 113 US killed 
and 627 wounded; 22 ARVN killed and 106 wounded. Reported 
enemy casualties totalled 977 killed and 7 detained. 


While attention was focused on Hamburger Hill, a more 
important battle, the ARVN Ben Het-Dak To Campaign, was 
being waged in northern Kontum Province in II CTZ. It was 
the first major independent RVNAF operation of the war and 
was anxiously watched by US military advisers as a test of 
RVNAF effectiveness. For a month, from early May until 
early June, ARVN and CIDG forces engaged two NVA regiments 
in the rugged area just east of the Cambodian, Laotian, and 
RVN tri-border area. In a series of actions, beginning 
with the May high point and continuing through 5 June, the 
ARVN and CIDG forces successfully defended the Ben Het CIDG 
Camp, located on Route 512, and drove the enemy from the 


32, Ibid., 24 May 69, l; 27 May 69, 4. 
33. Ibid., 28 May 69, 8; 30 May 69, 2. 
OPSUM 133-69, 9 Jun 69. 
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area. The RVNAF forces acquitted themselves well in heavy 
combat against strong NVA main force elements. The enemy 
lost over 1,200 men killed in action wnile RVNAF casualties 
amounted to less. than 200. Although US advisers and com- 
bat support elements assisted in the campaign, Vietnamese 
commanders held sole tactical responsibility and no US - 
ground troops participated in the operations. 34 


Except for the Hamburger Hill and Ben Het battles, enemy 
activity dropped to a low level following the May high 
point. For a 24-hour period from 0600, 30 May to 0600, 31 
. May, local time, US and RVNAF troops observed a "temporary 
cessation of offensive operations" in commemoration of 
Buddha's birthday. During the night of 5-6 June, however, 
the enemy unleashed the second high point of his summer. 
campaign with over 200 shellings on allied installations 
and populated areas in South Vietnam. He relied heavily on 
attacks-by-fire through the lower half of South Vietnam, 
though activity also increased slightly in I and II CTZs. 
The enemy also launched a few ground assaults. The most 
Significant occurred in Tay Ninh Province against a Fire 
Support Base of the 25th Infantry:-Division, where 401 
enemy soldiers were killed. The intensity of the enemy 
shellings was generally low; enemy losses, however, were 
higher than in the May high point. General Abrams reported 
that enemy activity during the 5-6 June period was about 
three-quarters that of the previous month's peak while 
enemy casualties were 90 percent of those of the May attacks. 
By 7 June, the level of enemy action had returned to that 
existing prior to the 5-6 June attacks, and enemy activity 
declined noticeably during the remainder of June and con- 
tinued at a low level throughout July. Main force units 
avoided major contact and many moved to border and base 
areas to regroup and refit. Enemy infiltration into South 
Vietnam also declined during the summer. 


30. (8GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 110-69, 12 May 69; 112-69, 
14 May 69; 117-69, 20 May 69; 118-69, 21 May 69; 119-69, 
22 May 69; 121-69, 24 May 69; 123-69, 27 May 69; 128-69, 
3 Jun 69; 131-69, 6 Jun 69; 134-69, 10 Jun 69. (P8-GP 1) 
GOMUSMACV Command Histor 1969, pp. V-72 -V-73, H-1 - H-4. 
35. C@=GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 5806 to Actg CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 7 May 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 69. -GP 1) 
NMCC OPSUM 126-69, 31 May 69. W) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV 7827 
to CINCPAC, 9 Jun 69; (@+GP 4) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV 7322 to 
CINCPAC, 10 Jun 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jun 69. [Over] 
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Allied operations in the spring and early summer of 1969 
continued in much the same pattern as in late 1968 and 
early 1969. United States troops, assisted by the RVNAF, 
exerted heavy pressure on the enemy, seeking to draw him 
into combat. Multi-battalion actions throughout South 
Vietnam sought to find, fix, and eliminate VC/NVA main 
force units and deny them an opportunity to reorganize and 
redistribute their men and resources. Within the four 
CTZs, the allied military commanders shifted their units 
in response to intelligence indications of enemy concen- 
trations. Allied forces also conducted operations to extend 
security, protect population areas, and support pacification, 
ana US forces carried out daily reconnaissance and training 
exercises with the Rural and Popular Force units defending 
the cities and towns. 


The allies placed particular emphasis on the protection 
of Saigon. The Capital Military Assistance Command (CMAC), 
composed of US and RVNAF troops, carried out offensive 
actions in Gia Dinh Province and adjacent areas to counter 
ground and rocket attacks against Saigon. These operations 
attempted to locate enemy caches and to interdict infil- 

. tration routes, thereby denying the enemy the resources and 
staging areas needed for attacks on the capital. 


The Search for Expanded Demilitarized done (DMZ) Authorities 


When the United States halted bombing operations in North 
Vietnam on 1 November 1968,:it also suspended all military 
operations in the DMZ, and no ground forces were permitted 
to enter the Zone without presidential approval. This 
prohibition, in the opinion of the field commanders and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, allowed the enemy a sanctuary for 
staging operations in the northern part of I CTZ and 
resulted in increased allied casualties there. Consequently, 
the spring and summer of 1969 saw a continuing effort by 
COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to regain 
authority for operations in the DMZ. In response to the 


GPS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. III-43; 
ITI-124, IiT-184, 111-187 - 111-188, V-41. NY Times, 
6 Jun 69, 9. 


36. (PS=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. V-41 - 
V-42, V-96. . 
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enemy post-Tet offensive in late February, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had sought the removal cf 
restrictions on operations in the DMZ, but the Secretary 
of Defense, desiring to hold down the "level of violence," 
had not granted the request. General Wheeler had raised 
the question again in mid-March, but no action was taken. 37 


On 3 April 1969, the Joint Chiefs of Staff notified 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV of their intention to ask again for 
modification of the DMZ rules of engagement. Specifically, 
they wanted authority to send units, up to brigade-size,. 
into the Zone below the Provisional Military Demarcation 


Line (PMDL). Such operations would not exceed five days in 


length and would require a 48-hour notification to 
Washington prior to initiation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
cautioned the two field commanders that these modifications 
were proposals only and did not change the current rules. 
There had been no indication in nea Bcuse Lous with higher 
authority" that approval was likely soon.3 


Perhaps because the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not expect 
early action, COMUSMACV and CINCPAC did not comment on the 
proposed rules for over a month; General Abrams submitted 
his comments on 11. May and Admiral McCain the following day. 
Both supported the JCS proposals, but felt they did not go 
far enough. They objected to the five-day limitation and 
urged removal of the current prohibition on B-52 strikes 
in the DMZ, a stipulation not included in the JCS pro- 
posais.39 


General Wheeler submitted the proposal for increased DMZ 
authority to the Secretary of Defense on 13 May 1969. 
Following the suggestions of COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, the 
proposed rules now incorporated authority for B-52 strikes 
in the DMZ and contained no time restrictions on operations 
or size limitations on the use of ground forces. Citing 
his previous requests for augmented authorities in February 
and March, General Wheeler told the Secretary that the enemy 


37. See Ch. 2. 

38. (2S5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6069 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 
3 Apr 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 69. 

39. The COMUSMACV reply is not found in the JCS files, 
but it was referenced, discussed, and concurred in by 
CINCPAC in (#@8-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 1205442 May 69, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 69. 
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now had twelve infantry and four artillery regiments in or 

near the DMZ. Current restrictions handicapped friendly 

forces in responding to this threat. In addition, it was ; d 
apparent from the experience of the past six months that 

the enemy had used the DMZ as an infiltration route and 

supply base for activities in northern I CTZ and would 

probably continue to do so. Consequently, General Wheeler 

considered the situation in the DMZ sufficiently changed 

from early February to warrant approval of the new request. 40 


The Secretary of Defense presented the Chairman's pro- 
posals to Dr. Kissinger the following day. Secretary Laird 
did not believe that current intelligence or enemy actions 
justified either ground or B-52 strikes in the DMZ at that 
time. Suitable targets did not exist or, at least, had 
not been identified. He did believe, however, that COMUSMACV 
should have authority to use B-52s against specific targets 
south of the PMDL (though not, he added, in the period 
immediately following the President's forthcoming speech 
on Vietnam) .42- 


Dr. Kissinger and the President agreed with the Secretary, 
and on 16 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized the conduct 
of B-52 strikes on “selected, clearly identified significant 
enemy targets" in the DMZ south of the PMDL. Normally, 24 
hours advance notice to Washington would be required; however, 
the Chairman was empowered to waive this requirement in cases 
of fleeting POT BOM constituting an immediate threat to 
allied forces. 


This enlarged authority only partially fulfilled the mili- 
tary requirements for DMZ operations, and both the field 
commanders and the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued to seek 
modification of the rules. On 18 May 1969, CINCPAC pointed 
out that B-52 aircraft attacking targets adjacent to the DMZ 
might on occasion find it necessary to fly over North 


10. UPS-GP 1) CM-4217-69 to SecDef, 13 May 69, same file. 

41, See below, pp. 85-86. 

42, (PJ Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, “Operations in 
the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ)," 14 May 69, Encl to (J8-GP 1) 
E to CJCS, 16 May 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 

May 69. 
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Vietnamese territory and requested that they be allowed to 
do so. Apparently without referring this request to higher. 

~ authority, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff told . 
CINCPAC the following fay that the overflight authority 
could not be granted. 


In late June, COMUSMACV asked permission to use artillery 
and mortars for unobserved suppressive fire against enemy 
activity and lines of communication in the southern half of 
the DMZ. General Abrams explained that, during the past six 
weeks, his forces had been taking increased casualties from 

_ enemy fire originating in the DMZ. Current rules allowed US 
.forces to fire into the DMZ only at visually sighted targets 
and active weapon positions. The enemy took advantage of.. 
this situation, fighting close to the DMZ during the day and 
resupplying his forces through the Zone in relative safety 
at night. General Abrams realized that ground action would 
be the most effective means of eliminating enemy artillery 
from the DMZ, but, in view of the "present political atmos- 
phere," he was asking only for authority to use his artillery 
and mortars against targets detected by intelligence reports 
or by electronic means. CINCPAC concurred with COMUSMACV's 
request, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Srani for- 
warded it to the Secretary of Defense on 7 July 1969. 


The Secretary of Defense disapproved the request on 23 
July. Although the enemy continued to violate the DMZ, Mr 
Laird did not consider the violation as flagrant as before 
the November bombing halt. Until a more direct threat 
developed, he wanted to prora actions that could invite 
increased enemy action. 


While the COMUSMACV request for authority to shell enemy 
targets in the DMZ was under Washington review, the question 
of overflight of North Vietnam by IRON HAND (fighter) 


L}. (3-GP 3) Msgs, CINCPAC to JCS, 180300Z May 69, 
JCS IN 94770; CJCS 9520 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 19 May 69, 
same file. 

45. (¢28-GP 3) Msgs, COMUSMACV 8088 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
24 Jun 69; CINCPAC to CJCS, 252358Z Jun 69; same file, Jun 69. 
(28-GP 3) CM-4397-69 to SecDef, 7 Jul 69, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Jul 69. 
i 46. (PS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Operational Authorities 
€ in the Demilitarized Zone South of the Permanent Military 
FF Demarcation Line (S)," 23 Jul 69, same file. 
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aircraft arose. On 23 June 1969, COMUSMACV requested this 
authority from CINCPAC in order to protect ARC LIGHT oper- 
ations near the border of North Vietnam. CINCPAC granted 
the authority three days later with the caveat that such 
penetrations must be limited to the area and time needed 


to support the B-52 force.47 


In Washington, the Director of the Joint Staff thought 
aporoval of this authority should be obtained from the 
Secretary of Defense because of the political sensitivity 
of operations involving NVN territory, as well as previous 
precedents for sanction of such operations by higher author- 
ity. Accordingly, on 14 July 1969, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff notified the Secretary of Defense of 
the CINCPAC authorization and requested the Secretary's 
concurrence. General Wheeler found the CINCPAC action 
"prudent" and in accord with the rules of engagement issued 
at the time of the 1 November bombing halt, which permitted 
commanders the “inherent right" of self-defense for their 
forces. But the Secretary did not agree, stating that he 
did not wish to extend such contingency authority at that 
time, and pgceral Wheeler directed CINCPAC to rescind the 
authority. 


By the end of July 1969, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
obtained only authority for selected ARC LIGHT strikes 
against established targets in the southern half of the DMZ. 
They had been unsuccessful in securing approval for either 
ground action in the DMZ or unobserved firing into the Zone, 
put they were to continue to press for enlarged authorities 
in the DMZ in the months ahead. The Secretary of Defense 
had disapproved most of the JCS requests for more lenient 
rules, hoping to avoid intensification of the fighting. 
Concerned with public opinion and knowing that adherents of 
the anti-war movement in the United States were already 
becoming restive over the deliberate pace of President 
Nixon's progress toward ending the war, he wished to avoid 
fueling their protests. 


17. (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUCMACV 36920 to CINCPAC, 23 Jun 69; 
(8-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 2619152 Jun 69; same 
file. 

48. (Z-GP 3) DJSM-1079-69 to-CJCS, 10 Jul 69; (8-GP 3) 
CM-4428-69 to SecDef, 14 Jul 69; -GP 4) Memo, SecDef to 
CJCS, "IRON HAND ARC LIGHT Support (U)," 7 Aug 69; same 
file. (8-GP 3) Msg, CJCS 9994 to CINCPAC, 13 Aug 69, OCJCS 
file 091 Vietnam, Aug 69. 
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The Effects of Casualty Rates on Military Policy 


President Nixon entered office conscious that opposition 
to the Vietnam war had been a factor in preventing his 
predecessor from seeking another term and fully aware of the 
importance of retaining public support. One sensitive . 
factor affecting public opinion was the US casualty rate in 
Vietnam, and the new Administration realized that continu- 


. action in Vietnam resulted in high US casualties; they 


favored curtailment of US offensives in favor of less costly 
operations. 


The question of casualties came up at one of the earliest 
NSC meetings in the new Administration. In late January, 
Dr. Kissinger asked General Wheeler for an analysis of the 
casualties of both sides that would show the effect of 
actions initiated by friendly forces as compared with those 
begun by the enemy. “General Wheeler passed this request to 
COMUSMACV, who replied on 2 February, explaining that 
efforts over the past two years had established how diffi- 
cult it was to develop a valid basis for such assessments. 
For instance, the comparison became almost meaningless if 
it included data from the many standoff attacks initiated by 
the enemy, in which no troop assault occurred. General 
Abrams was able to present figures and ratios for a number 
of engagements, camparable in scope, in which the originator 
of the action could be clearly identified. ‘Based on these 
examples, he concluded that the enemy had the ability to 
influence the level of casualties, both friendly and enemy, 
by choosing whether to attack or to avoid contact. What- 
ever the level of activity, however, the enemy had been 
unable to make any appreciable reduction in the overall 
casualty ratio, so unfavorable to him. General Abrams 
believed the ratio of five to one in favor of friendly forces, 
eoceurienre during several months of 1968, was "fairly" 
accurate. 19 


19. (g) Msg, JCS 1204 to COMUSMACV, 28 Jan 69, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. (2-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 1469 to 
CICS, 2 Feb 69, same file, Feb 69. (Indication of the NSC 
consideration is contained in a handwritten notation on the 
COMUSMACV msg.) 


General Wheeler passed on these statistics to the 
Secretary of Defense, supplemented with graphs to illus- 
trate trends in overall casualties since 1965. He believed 
they demonstrated that in any action involving troop contact 
(whether initiated by friendly or by enemy forces), superior 
allied firepower resulted in very high casualties for the 
enemy. In the enemy's standoff attacks by fire, the enemy 
had time to remove many of his casualties before a body 
count could be madé, so that the ratio appeared less 
unfavorable to him. General Wheeler concluded that, while 
ratios varied for specific operations, the overall trend 
continued to run in favor of friendly forces. 


In late March, General Abrams submitted to General 
Wheeler "a deeper analysis" of the casualty ratio problem. 
His principal conclusion was that "the actions with most 
favorable results, from a standpoint of casualties, are 
those initiated by friendly forces." General Abrams found 
that both friendly and enemy forces suffered fewer losses 
when they attacked than when they stood on the defensive. 
For example, during two periods of activity in February and 
March 1969, enemy-to-friendly "kill ratios" had amounted to 
22.0:1 and 15.5:1 in actions initiated by the allies, com- 
pared with only 1.4:1 and 2.8:1 when the enemy attacked. 
Only harassment, terrorism, and attacks-by-fire gave the 
enemy consistently favorable casualty ratios. 


General Abrams' analysis arrived in Washington at a time 
when the casualty issue was particularly sensitive. There 
had been growing public speculation that expanded US oper- 
ations were causing the high US losses. Mr. W. Averell 
Harriman, the former chief US negotiator at the Paris talks, 
contended that the enmy post-Tet offensive had been preceded 
by a sharp increase in US ground activity. On 23 March 1969, 
the New York Times charged that US forces had stepped up 
ground patrols and engagements following the 1l November 1968 
bombing halt, thus bringing about increased fatalities on 
both sides during the four-month lull preceding the post-Tet 
offensive. At the end of March, total US combat deaths in 
Vietnam had reached 33,641, surpassing the figure for the 
Korean War. 


50. GS) CM-3945-69 to SecDef, 17 Feb 69, same file. 
51. (8-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 3806 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
25 Mar 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Mar 69. 
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By late March, many were growing impatient with President 
Nixon's lack of progress in ending the war. The leaders of 
the anti-war movement had been willing to give the new 
President time to take effective control, but after two 
months it was apparent to them that he was not meeting their 
demands for an immediate US withdrawal from Southeast Asia. 
As a consequence, they began preparations for renewed 
agitation against the war, and the first public demonstra- 
tions since President Nixon took office occurred on 5 April. 
In marches in cities across the country, including New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle, 


. demonstrators demanded an end to the war and the return of 


US troops from Vietnam. 


The increasing public concern over US casualties, as well 
as a belief by some within the Administration that US combat 
deaths might be reduced by a lowering of US effort in Vietnan, 
generated considerable pressure for a change in strategy.: 
General Wheeler gave an indication of the pressure in a 
message to COMUSMACV on 3 April 1969: 


The subject of US casualties is being thrown at me 

at every juncture: in the press, by the Secretary 

of Defense, at the White House and on the Hill. I 

am concerned that decisions could be made in 

response to strong pressure inside and on the Adminis- 
tration to seek a settlement of the war. which could 

be detrimental to our objectives or to adopt a defen- 
sive strategy in South Vietnam. 


The situation was made worse by the fact that figures for 
the period 1 February through 29 March ostensibly showed 

US casualties to be higher than those of the RVNAF. General 
Wheeler did not believe that these figures represented the 
actual situation, but rather were the result of slow and 
faulty RVNAF reporting. He did not want COMUSMACV to limit 
his, operations, but he did ask General Abrams to explore 

the matter of ggsualty reporting with the RVNAF Joint 
General Staff. 


53. NY Times, 6 Apr 69, p. l. 

54. (3) Msg, CJCS 4092 to COMUSMACV, 3 Apr 69, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Apr 69. COMUSMACV did bring the matter to the 
attention of the South Vietnamese, and an improved RVNAF 
reporting system was adopted. As a result, by early June 1969, 
casualty reports showed RVNAF losses much above those of the 
United States. (¢8<GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 7579 to CJCS, 14 Jun 
69, same file, Jun 69. 
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To counterbalance the growing demand on the Adminis- 
tration for adoption of "a purely defensive posture" as a 
way to reduce US casualties in South Vietnam, General 
Wheeler decided to present his views to the Secretary of 
Defense. On 28 March 1969, he dispatched to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV a draft of the memorandum he proposed to use. 
After considering the replies of the two commanders, the 
Chairman circulated the draft to his colleagues, seeking 
united support for its presentation as an expression of 
JCS views. The Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded the memo- 
randum to the Secretary of Defense on 14 April 1969.95 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff firmly opposed any change in 
strategy in Vietnam. They repeated COMUSMACV's conviction 
that attacks initiated by friendly forces resulted in lower 
casualties for the United States than those launched by the 
enemy. They observed that harassment, terrorism, and 
attacks-by-fire were the only actions consistently giving 
the enemy a favorable casualty ratio. Therefore adoption 
of defensive posture by US forces would only provide the 
enemy easy targets for his most effective type of action 
and: would forfeit the advantages of superior mobility and 
firepower--advantages that could best be exploited by 
exercise of the initiative. To surrender the initiative 
now, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, would repeat the 
tragedy of the French forces in Indochina, who, having 
abandoned the offensive, were: ; 


strangled in their bunkers by an ill-fed, ill- 
equipped force which, armed with initiative and 
freedom of action, killed and captured 15 per- 
cent of the French Army in Indo-China--and broke 
the spirit of the French forces in the field and 
the Government of France at home. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also thought that a defensive 
strategy would harm the morale of both US and RVNAF troops. 


They pointed out to the Secretary that enemy troops and 
munitions coming from Laos and Cambodia were largely 
responsible for current US and RVNAF casualties. "How long 


55. (es) Msg, CICS 3805 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 28 Mar 
69, same file, Mar 69. (#S5-GP 1) CM-4063-69 to Service 
Chiefs, 4 Apr 69; (@S-GP 1) JCSM-224-69 to SecDef, 14 Apr 
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“we must continue to sustain... casualties from the 
enemy's unimpeded use of these sanctuaries," they said, 
"involves questions of significant international and 
national importance." They and the field commanders all 
believed destruction of such areas would reduce friendly 
losses and "go far toward making a US force reduction 
feasible.". 


It was the professional judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, fully supported by CINCPAC, COMUSMACV, and their 
commanders , "that to change the pattern of our operations 


.. in South Vietnam from, offensive to defensive would increase, 


rather than decrease, casualties," jeopardizing US objec- 
tives in Vietnam. The importance that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff attached to this matter was evident in the fact that 
they requested the Secretary of Defense to forward their 
memorandum to the President.° 


There is no evidence of a formal action by the Secretary 
of Defense forwarding. the memorandum to the White House. 
At his 18 April news conference, however, the President was 
asked about casualties and his reply indicated a familiarity 
with the JCS position. The President said that he had 
studied the question to determine whether US or enemy action 
increased friendly losses. What he found was that US casu- 
alties increased substantially during enemy attacks. He 
added that he had not and did not intend to order any 
reduction in US action.97 


Although the lull in combat operations in April brought 
reduced US casualties in South Vietnam, public dissatis- 
faction over the lack of measurable progress in ending the 
war continued. In an attempt to enlist public opinion in 
support of more positive goals, President Nixon addressed 
the nation on 14 May 1969. After noting the intensive 
review by his Administration of "every aspect" of the Vietnam 
policy, he turned to the US objective in Vietnam. The 
United States would not withdraw unilaterally from Vietnam 
nor accept a settlement in Paris amounting to "a disguised 
American defeat." Then, in what amounted to a subtle change 
in US policy, the President discussed what was acceptable. 
The United States had ruled out "attempting to impose a 


56. (28-GP 1) JCSM-224-69 to SecDef, 14 Apr 69, same file. 
57. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, p. 300. 
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purely military solution on the battlefield . . . . What 
we want is very little, but very fundamental. We seek the 
opportunity for the South Vietnamese people to determine 
their own political future without outside interference." 
In elaboration, the President said that the United States 
sought no bases or military ties in Vietnam. 


Although the President did not explicitly so state, it 
was clear from his remarks that policy no longer demanded 
a democratic government in South Vietnam or the defeat of 
the Communist insurgency. What the President did say was 
that the United States would accept any government in South 
Vietnam resulting from the "free choice of the South 
Vietnamese people themselves." The United States had no 
intention, President Nixon continued, of imposing any form 
of government on South Vietnam, nor would it be a party to 
such coercion. In addition, the United States did not 
object to reunification, if that was the "free choice of 
the Vietnamese people." The President then went on to 
spell out a propose} for.a negotiated settlement based on 
mutual withdrawal. 


The President's speech failed to allay dissatisfaction 
with the war. The following day, six Democratic Congress- 
men introduced a resolution that asked the President to 
withdraw 100,000 US troops unconditionally and to call for 
a cease-fire. A long-time opponent of US involvement, 
Senator Frank Church, expressed bitter disappointment that 
the Nixon plan for ending the war was "the same as the 
Johnson plan." 


As described earlier in this chapter, the battle for 
Hamburger Hill in late May again raised the question of 
strategy and casualties and unleashed a torrent of criticism 
against military operations in South Vietnam. Mr. W. Averell 
Harriman disputed the Administration's justification that 
US forces had to keep the enemy off balance and spoil his 
attacks before they were launched. He argued that US 
actions were responsible for continued enemy activity. If 
the United States would take the lead in scaling down the 
war, he said, the enemy would follow suit. 


58. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 369-375. See Ch. 12 
for a discussion of the President's mutual withdrawal proposal. 
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The Hamburger Hill battie also raised questions in the 
mind of Senator J. William Fulbright, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The battle, together 
with the sharp increase in US casualties and recent state- 
ments by "seme United States officials" on military strategy, 
caused the Senator to question whether US military action 
was consistent with overall US objectives. In order to 
assist his Committee in evaluating developments in Vietnam, 
Senator Fulbright asked the Secretary of Defense on 24 May © 
1969 for the precise text of the order for the conduct of 
. operations in Vietnam prior to the bombing halt and Subse- 

- quent changes including the order currently in force. 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
security Affairs, G. Warren Nutter, asked the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. to provide an answer for the 
Senator, since the information desired seemed to be "pri- 
marily of a military command nature." General Wheeler 
replied on 10 June that the broad guidance for military 
operations in Vietnam had not changed either before or after 
the November bombing halt. The objectives were to make 
North Vietnamese support of the Viet Cong as costly as 
possible, to defeat the Viet Cong insurgency in South Vietnam 
and force withdrawal of the North Vietnamese forces from the 
south, and to extend the Republic of Vietnam's control over 
all of South Vietnam. The language supplied by General 
Wheeler was taken directly from the CINCPAC mission state- 
ment in the Joint Strategic Capabilities rran for FY 1970 
(JSCP-70), issued in late December 1968. 


The Secretary of Defense couched his reply to Senator 
Fulbright on 26 June in more careful language than that 
Suggested by General Wheeler. He told the Senator that US 
objectives in Vietnam had not changed. In broad terms, 
COMUSMACV's mission, both before and after 1 November 1968, 
was to assist the Government of Vietnam and its armed 
forces in defeating externally directed and supported . 
aggression and to attain "a stable and independent noncom- 
munist government." The conduct of the war, Secretary 


61. (U) Ltr,. Senator J. William Fulbright to SecDef, 
24 May 69, Att to CBS-GP 1) JCS 2472/496, 27 Jun 69, 
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Laird continued, consisted of a multitude of day-to-day 
decisions, “requiring that military commanders be vested 
with the authority as well as responsibility to accomplish 
the mission in accordance with national policy directives." 


The Secretary also explained to Senator Fulbright why a 
defensive strategy in Vietnam was unrealistic. Intelligence 
revealed that enemy plans continued to concentrate on 
inflicting US casualties. To adopt a defensive posture, 
withdrawing into fixed cantonments, the Secretary said, 
would only make it easier for the enemy to conduct mortar, 
rocket, and artillery attacks against US forces. Commanders 
in the field must have "the latitude to find, fix, and 
destroy enemy positions." 


In addition, Secretary Laird furnished Senator Fulbright 
detailed figures on US and RVNAF troop strengths, ground and 
air operations, and casualties. These statistics documented 
the expansion of the ARVN and the cutback of US air support 
(as measured in numbers of sorties, though with no decrease 
in tonnage of munitions expended. )63 l 


Combat action in Vietnam entered another lull following 
the 5-6 June enemy high point, and US casualties again 
dropped. pa combined with the presidential announcement 
on 8 JuneO4 of the first US troop withdrawals from Vietnam, 
tended to lessen the public clamor for definite action to 
end the war. 


But the President's withdrawal announcement did not 
satisfy all the critics. Former Secretary of Defense 
Clark M. Clifford, in an article in Foreign Affairs appear- 
ing in mid-June, called for larger and faster troop with- 
drawals than those indicated by President Nixon.®> Mr. 
Clifford also supported the Harriman thesis--if the United 
States reduced its military action in South Vietnam, the 
enemy would do likewise. He suggested that, concurrently 
with troop withdrawals, the United States order its com- 
manders to discontinue applying "maximum military pressure" 


oe LGP 1) Ltr, SecDef to Senator J. William Fulbright, 
26 Jun 69, Att to JCS 2472/496, 27 Jun 69, JMF 911/079 
(CY 69). 
64. See Ch. 4. 
65. For a discussion of the Clifford proposal on with- 
drawal see Ch. 4, p. 114. 
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on the enemy and seek instead to lower the level of fight- 
ing. The public statements of US officials, Mr. Clifford 
asserted, showed that there had been no change in the policy 
of "maximum military effort." He concluded that the result 
had been "a continuation of the high level of American 
casualties, without any discernibig impact on the peace- 
negotiations in Paris, "6 


At a news conference on 19 June 1969, a reporter 
referred to the Clifford article and asked President Nixon 
if he intended to instruct US commanders in Vietnam to 
_ lower the military pressure. In reply, the President 
repeated his statement that US casualties were in direct 
ratio to the level of enemy attacks. "We have not escalated 
our attacks. We have only responded to what the enemy has 
done." It took two to reduce the level of fighting, the 
President observed, suggesting that, if the enemy followed 
the US example of withdrawing one-tenth of its forces, a 
reduction in the level of fighting would occur. As for 
orders to military commanders, Mr. Nixon stated that 
General Abrams was expected to conduct the war with a 
minimum of American casualties, and the President believed 
he was carrying out that order "with great effectiveness. "97 


The decline in enemy action in South Vietnam, which 
followed the early June high point, continued into July, and 
the low level of hostile action became the basis for new 
demands that US operations be scaled down. Secretary of 
State William Rogers mentioned the decrease in enemy attacks 
and infiltration at a press conference on 2 July and was 
immediately and aggressively questioned on whether or not 
these developments would bring a change in orders to US 
forces to relax the pressure on.the enemy. Later the same 
day, Senator George McGovern spoke on the Senate floor, 
charging that the Administration's policy of maximum pres- 
sure on the enemy obstructed the Paris talks. On 5 July, 
Mr. Harriman again urged the United States to seize "the 
opportunity of a new lull" in the war to arrange a mutual 
reduction in forces. Believing that previous opportunities 
had been missed, he added: "I don't think we'll make much 


66. Clark M. Clifford, "A Vietnam Reappraisal," Foreign 
Affairs, Jul 69, pp. 601-622. 


67. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 471-472. 
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progress on a political solution upgid we find a way to 
reduce the fighting and violence." 


A Review of the US Mission and Strategy in Vietnam 


The Secretary of Defense also had reservations about the 
mission of US forces in South Vietnam and the resulting 
military operations, and on 2 July 1969, he told the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that he considered it desirable to review 
military strategy in Vietnam. In recent weeks the Secre- 
tary had been impressed by a number of factors affecting 
the war: the 22 June spéech by General Giap stressing con- 
servation of force and protracted war; the lull in the war 
and, particularly, the decline in enemy infiltration as 
described in a recent estimate by COMUSMACV; the progress in 
strengthening the RVNAF; and the stringent US budgetary 
guidelines, coupled with the unlikelihood of supplemental 
appropriations, which required reductions in Defense activi- 
ties. He also mentioned..the President's 14 May speech, which 
had ruled out both a military solution in Vietnam and a US 
commitment to insure any particular political outcome there, 
as well as the President's hope, expressed at his 19 June 
news conference, that the United States could withdraw 
100,000 troops from Vietnam in 1969. These developments, 
the Secretary found, confronted the United States with a 
series of "unique and important trends" in the war and made 
mandatory "a broad and deep reassessment of our military 
strategy and the employment of our land, sea, and air forces 
in Southeast Asia." He asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
prepare such a reassessment .°9 


On the evening of 7 July the President met with his key 
advisers to review Vietnam policy. The available record 
does not indicate the attendance, but General Wheeler, who 
was present, said that it was "small" and at the "highest 
level" and that the discussion was thorough and wide- 
ranging. The political climate was considered at some length, 
and General Wheeler later told CINCPAC and COMUSMACV that 


60. Secretary Rogers' News Conference, 2 Jul 69, State 
Dept Bulletin, 21 Jul 69, pp. 41-49. NY Times, 6 Jul 69, 3; 
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"the political situation here is not good." The President 
considered that public opinion would hold "until about 
October," when some further action on his part would be 
required. 


Attention hen turned to the lull. Some of the partici- 
pants, not including General Wheeler, believed that if the’ 
present low level of enemy activity continued, a decision on 
further US troop withdrawals, with suitable announcement , 
could and should be accelerated.7° As an indication of the 
pressure on the President, General Wheeler reported to 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV that "people in opposition here" were 
"very vociferous" in ‘support of the Harriman thesis. They 
argued that the enemy was trying to reduce the level of 
combat, but that the United States, constantly increasing 
the pressure, would not cooperate. Hence the continuing 

casualties were the fault of the United States. 


As a consequence of this discussion, General Wheeler was 
instructed to determine if COMUSMACV's directive could be 
rephrased. The object was to rewrite the mission statement 
in a manner that would not change the nature of the oper- 
ations, but would indicate that the objective was different. 
General Wheeler had not agreed that the directive should be 
modified. He explained to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC that there — 
was no intention to change the pattern of operations in 
Vietnam, which must still allow for maximum pressure on the 
enemy. What was involved, he said, was "semantics," adding: 
"I think we will come up with words having to do with 
Vietnamization, protection of population, and GVN stability." 
General Wheeler stressed the extreme sensitivity of this 
matter. "Obviously, this isan area wherein your public affairs 
people would have to be most discreet," he told COMUSMACV 
and CINCPAC./1 


70. For coverage of the discussion of troop withdrawal at 
this July meeting, see Ch. 4, pp. 114-115. 

71. PS) Msg, CJCS 8357 to Dep COMUSMACV and C/S PACOM, 
9 Jul 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 69. Because General 
Abrams and Admiral McCain happened to be absent from their 
headquarters at that time, General Wheeler sent the message 
to their subordinates with instructions to relay it "under 
secure conditions." 


The directive in question was part of the overall mission 
assigned CINCPAC in JSCP-70, issued by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 31 December 1968. It provided for assistance to 
the Republic of Vietnam and its armed forces "to defeat the 
externally directed and supported communist subversion and 
aggression" and to attain "a stable and independent noncom- 
munist government" there. In addition, the JSCP assigned 
the following subordinate undertakings: 


(1) make as difficult and costly as possible 
the continued support of the Viet Cong by North 
- .Vietnam, and cause North Vietnam to cease its 
direction of the Viet Cong insurgency . . .-5 
(2) defeat the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
Armed. Forces in South Vietnam and force with- 
drawal of the North Vietnamese Armed Forces; 

(3) extend Government of Vietnam dominion, 
direction, and control over all of South Vietnam; 
(4) deter CPR intervention and defeat such 

intervention if it occurred.72 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed this mission state- 
ment at a meeting on 14 July. On the same day, General 
Wheeler talked with Secretary Laird, who asked him to visit 
Vietnam to assess the current situation and consult with 
the field commanders on military strategy. 


General Wheeler arrived in Vietnam on 16 July 1969 and 
conferred with both CINCPAC and COMUSMACV. Subsequently, 
he despatched a summary of this discussion to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington. It had been agreed that a 
change in the mission statement would entail “substantial 
dangers." There was the matter of credibility, not only 
for COMUSMACV, but also for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
even the President. Any change in the mission statement 
might well create the impression that the Government was 


73. (eS-GP 3) SM-827-68 to Distribution List, 31 Dec 68 
(derived from JCS 1844/507), JMF 510 (7 Dec 68). 

73. (@&-GP 1) Ann F to JCSM-443-69 to SecDef, 18 Jul 69, 
Att to JCS 2339/306, 29 Jul 69, JMF 911/305 (28 Jul 69) 
refers to draft papers considered by the JCS on 14 Jul 69 
on the subject of an updated mission statement for US forces 
in Southeast Asia. (8) CM-441-69 to SecDef, 21 Jun 69, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 69. 
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misleading the public, since the field commanders would 
find it "difficult, if not impossible,” to identify for 
newsmen any resulting changes.in operations. In addition, 
any mission change would bring serious problems with the 
Republic of Vietnam and the governments of the other troop- 
contributing countries, all of whom might interpret it as 
the beginning of an early, wholesale US withdrawal. Such 
a revision could also weaken the morale of both US and 
RVNAF troops while at the same time encouraging the enemy 
to persist in his struggle. 


With reference to the US T rate, General Wheeler 
and the US commanders he consulted thought a change in the 
mission could have the opposite effect of the one expected. 
The Chairman reported General Abrams' conviction that he’: 
must continue to conduct "mobile, offensive-type operations," 
since to do otherwise would give the enemy the initiative, 
"with an inevitable rise in US casualties" and a setback in 
the pacification process. "We would expect the press to. 
watch the casualty figures very closely and to interpret any 
increase, or indeed any lack of diminution, as evidence that 
General Abrams is not carrying out the instructions of ` 
higher authority." Finally, it seemed doubtful that the 
contemplated change in the mission statement would be suffi- 
cient to further the negotiations in Paris or satisfy the - 
eritics in the United States. = 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also received separate views 
from General Abrams, who saw no grounds for a revolutionary 
change in either US strategy or tactics in Vietnam. Pres- 
sure was put on the enemy wherever and whenever he was 
found, using the tactics best suited to the situation. "To 
do less would only increase the intensity and duration of 
his recurring offensives," raising friendly casualties and 
disrupting pacification. 


On 18 July 1969, while General Wheeler was still in 
Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary 


74. GS) Msg, CICS to JCS, n.d. [ca. 17 Jul 69]. The 
original msg is not available in the JCS files, but a copy 
was forwarded to SecDef as Ann F to JCSM-443-69, 18 Jul 69, 
Att to JCS 2339/306, 29 Jul 69, JMF 911/305 (28 Jul 69). 

75. 9) "General Abrams! Views on Strategy and Tactics," 
Ann E to JCSM-443-69 to SecDef, 18 Jul 69, Att to 
JCS 2339/306, 29 Jul 69, same file. 
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of Defense their views on the subject. Passing on to the 
Secretary the arguments set forth by General Wheeler, they 
stressed the inherent danger in revising COMUSMACV's 
mission and urged that the current statement be retained. 
But, recognizing the "political pressures" involved, they 
submitted two alternatives. The first made no change in 

the "mission" proper, but amended the related "undertakings" 
to stress improvement of the RVNAF and transfer of the 
'combat effort to the South Vietnamese. The second restated 
the objectives in South Vietnam in a less sweeping way, 
making clear that the purpose of the war was merely to 
assist the Republic of Vietnam; it made no reference to 
defeat of Communist aggression or establishment of a non- 
communist government. This latter alternative assumed a 
change in political goals, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended that it be rejected. If a change in the mission 
was required, they preferred adoption of their first alter- 
native. 


General Wheeler returned from Vietnam on 20 July. Just 
prior to his departure from Saigon, he told reporters that 
he saw no evidence of any enemy peace signal in the month- 
long lull in enemy combat activity. The US battlefield 
tactic of relentlessly pursuing enemy forces remained 
unchanged, he declared, adding that he approved that style 
of fighting. /7 


On 21 July, General Wheeler reported to the Secretary of __ 
Defense on his trip. After reviewing the current military __ 
scene, which he described as better than at any time since 
he began visiting Vietnam, he discussed military strategy. 
He opposed any change in COMUSMACV's concept of operations 
and supported the JCS position forwarded to the Secretary 
on 18 July. The pattern of operations, he pointed out, had 
in fact already changed, in response to the other side's 
shifting tactics. The enemy was holding most of his larger 
formations in remote sanctuaries in.South Vietnam or just 
across the borders, while smaller guerrilla units carried 
out attacks by fire, ambushes, or terrorist acts. Major 
allied forces were accordingly seeking to maintain contact 
with the larger enemy elements and disrupt their movements, 
leaving the South Vietnamese troops to cope with the small 


(6. CPS-GP 1) JCSM-443-69 to SecDef, 18 Jul 69, Att to 
JCS 2339/307, 29 Jul 69, JMF 911/305 (28 Jul 69). 
77. NY Times, 22 Jul 69, 1. 
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enemy units still active in the country. Considering these 
changes, together with the misunderstanding arising from 
references to "maximum pressure on the enemy" and the 
erroneous belief that mobile operations cost more casualties 
than static defense, General Wheeler had suggested that 
COMUSMACV discontinue use of the phrases "search and destroy” 
and "reconnaissance in force." General Abrams had agreed, 
and General Wheeler anticipated the use of a phrase such as 
"pre-emptive operations" or words to that effect. 


General Wheeler concluded with onavse for the concept — 
being followed by General Abrams. The field commander had 
"consistently" frustrated enemy objectives and had "incurred 
the lowest level of casualties consistent with achieving our 
minimum stated objectives in Southeast Asia." To adopt 
tactics allowing the enemy to move men and supplies at will, 
General Wheeler said, would only increase friendly casualties 
and permit renewed enemy attacks against South Vietnamese . 
cities. 


On the following afternoon, 22 July, General Wheeler and 
the Secretary of Defense discussed COMUSMACV's mission state- 
ment. Mr. Laird maintained that there had been a change in 
political goals as evidenced by the statement in the Presi- 
dent's 14 May speech that the United States did not seek a 
military victory in South Vietnam. He believed that the 


guidance in the JSCP was not in accord with the President's 


speech. The political objective set forth there--the attain- 
ment of an independent noncommunist government in South 
Vietnam--was contrary to offers by both President Nixon and 
President Thieu to accept the result of a free election in 
South Vietnam. General Wheeler countered that he saw no 
conflict. Surely the United States did not desire a Com- 
munist government in South Vietnam, and military superiority 
would be required to achieve even the minimum US objectives. 
The Secretary assured him. that there was no desire or intent 
to change the pattern of operations in South Vietnam, which 
both he and the President felt were "being carried out in the 
most efficient and effective manner" and in a fashion that 
kept casualties to a minimum. 


The Secretary continued that he could find no basis for 
the argument that a change in the mission statement would 


(3. CPS) CM-4441-69 to SecDef, 21 Jul 69, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Jul 69. 
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jeopardize COMUSMACV's credibility. If such a problem ` 
arose--and he discounted the possibility--the onus would 

be on US political leaders rather than the military com- 
mander. General Wheeler, not entirely convinced, foresaw 
problems arising when inquisitive newspaper reporters in 
South Vietnam probed to find out the practical effects of. 
the change in COMUSMACV's instructions. The Secretary also 
indicated that he favored the second alternative mission 
statement recently proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
but added that a decision could await the President's return 
from his trip to Asia and Europe in early August .79 


Meantime, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were preparing their 
reassessment of strategy for Southeast Asia that the Secre- 
tary of Defense had requested on 2 July. After obtaining. 
the comments of CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, they submitted their 
reassessment to the Secretary of Defense on 26 July 1969. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff examined US military strategy in 
Southeast Asia as a whole and specifically in South Vietnam. 
They concluded that the enemy's fundamental objective had 
not changed. He sought to extend his influence, unifying 
all of Vietnam under Communist control. To achieve this 
objective, the enemy had to defeat US forces. or cause them 
to withdraw. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also considered 
recent indications of possible changes in US political 
goals in Vietnam, including the President's 14 May speech, 
but considered them to be "not of such a nature as to 
require any change in US military strategy .. - -" In sum, 
neither side had changed its objectives, and the present US 
military strategy thus remained valid. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did note that the enemy had reduced his level of 
activity, but they doubted that this change was permanent. 
Consequently, they saw no rgason to revise the mission of 
US forces in South Vietnam. 0 


Meeting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 28 July 1969, 
Secretary Laird gave them his decision, confirming it ina 
memorandum of the same date to General Wheeler. The 
mission derived from JSCP-70 must be revised, the Secretary 
said, to conform with recent presidential statements and to 
reflect COMUSMACV's current tactics. Inverting an argument 


—"T9. 2) Msg, CICS 9134 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 23 Jul 
69, same file. 

80. (28-GP 3) Msg, JCS 3957 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 
3 Jul 69. (TS-GP 1) JCS 2339/302-1, 23 Jul 69; (28-GP 3) 
JCSM-459-69 to SecDef, 26 Jul 69, Encl to JCS 2339/302-1, 
23 Jul 69; JMF 907/520 (2 Jul .Q9).0 
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put forth earlier by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secre- 
tary said that the failure to make such a change might 
injure the credibility of both the President and General 
Abrams. He presented the Joint Chiefs of Staff a draft 
statement of mission that he believed more adequately met 
"current and anticipated" conditions in Vietnam. This 
draft resembled the second and less-—favored alternative sub- 
mitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 18 July. It omitted 
the commitment to a noncommunist government, stating the US 
objective as assistance to the South Vietnamese in preserv~ 
ing the opportunity to decide their own political future 
free of outside interference, 81 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were still not convinced that 
a change in the mission statement was needed, and they told 
the Secretary on 30 July that his draft was "suitable" only 
if the President insisted on a change. They again invited 
attention to a possible loss of credibility if the change 
was not accompanied by „a substantial difference in the 
pattern of operations. 


The Joint Chiefs of:Staff did not dissuade Secretary 
Laird. On 7 August he submitted a copy of the current 
Statement, together with his updated draft, to President 
Nixon. He explained that the revision more accurately 
reflected presidential guidance as well as what US forces 
in Southeast Asia were actually doing. In an apparent 
attempt to meet the JCS concern over loss of credibility, 
Mr. Laird told the President that the Department of Defense 
would make no public announcement of the change, treating 
it instead "in a low-key manner. "83 


81. (BS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Statement of Mission 
of U.S. Forces in Southeast Asia," 28 Jul 69, Enel to 
JCS 2339/306, 29 Jul 69, JMF 911/305 (28 Jul 69). In 
(25-GP 1) JCSM-474-69 to SecDef, 30 Jul 69, Encl to 
JCS 2339/306-1, 30 Jul 69, same file, the JCS referred to 
their discussion with SecDef on 28 Jul 69 concerning the 
mission statement. 

82. (2S-GP 1) JCSM-474-69 to SecDef, 30 Jul 69, Enel to 
JCS 2339/306-1, 30 Jul 69, samé file. 

83. (38-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Statement of Mission 
of U.S. Forces in Southeast Asia," 7 Aug 69, Att to 
JCS 2339/306-2, 8 Aug 69, same file. 
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_ After a discussion with the President and Dr. Kissinger, 
the Secretary of Defense on 15 August directed the use of 
the following mission statement, which was nearly identical 
to the draft he had presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 28 July: 


The objective is to allow the people of the 
Republic of Vietnam (RVN) to determine their 
future without outside interference. To that 

_. end, and as directed by the Joint Chiefs, of 

'. Staff, CINCPAC and COMUSMACV should assist the 
Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) to take 
over an increasing share of combat operations. 
The tactical goal of the combat operations is 
to defeat the subverion and aggression which is 
intended to deny self-determination to the RVN 
people. The overall mission encompasses the 
following undertakings: 

(a) Provide maximum assistance in developing, 
training, and equipping the RVNAF as rapidly as 
possible. 

(b) Continue military support for accelerated 
pacification, civic action and security programs. 
(c) Conduct military operations designed to 
accelerate improvement in the RVNAF and to con- 

tinue to provide security for US forces. 

(d) Conduct military operations to reduce the 
flow of materiel and manpower support for enemy 
forces in SVN. 

(e) Maintain plans for a comprehensive air and 
naval campaign in Vietnam. 


In accordance with what he had told the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense said that there would be no public announce- 
ment of the revised statement, and he directed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to handle the matter "as low-key as 
possible." Subsequently, on el August, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff relayed the new statement to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV. 

Two weeks later, on 5 September, they LOSES a change to 
JSCP-70 to bring it into conformance .8 


64. GPS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Statement of Mission 
of United States Forces in Southeast Asia," 15 Aug 69, Att to 
JCS 2339/306-3, 18 Aug 69; (DBB8=GP 1) Msg, JCS 7303 to CINCPAC 
AND COMUSMACV, 21 Aug 69; JMF 911/305 (28 Jul 69). (@S8-GP 3) 
Dec On JCS 1844/507-1, 5 Sep 69, JMF 510 (7 Dec 68) sec 2. 
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In restating the mission of US forces, the Administration 
was seeking only to reflect its revised political goals, not 
to alter in any way the pattern of combat operations. 
Nevertheless, the new statement came at a time when other 
actions were having the effect of lowering the level of US 
effort in Vietnam. Budget considerations had brought 
reductions in both B-52 sorties and tactical air squadrons. 
Additionally, the resources available to the field commanders 
were further limited with the beginning in July 1969 of the 
long and carefully planned US troops withdrawals from Vietnam. 
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Chapter 4 
REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT 


Initial Consideration 


The Nixon Administration entered office committed to 
finding a solution for the vital question of Vietnam. To 
maintain public support, as well as achieve budgetary 


. Savings needed to finance promised domestic programs, it 
`- was essential for the-new Administration to end or reduce 


substantially the US involvement in Vietnam. Ideally, 
President Nixon hoped to achieve a negotiated settlement 
and the mutual withdrawal of all outside troops from South 
Vietnam. Failing this, there was the option of orderly, 


progressive withdrawal, to be accomplished by replacing US 


forces with South Vietnamese troops. While the new Adminis- 
tration proceeded with efforts toward a negotiated mutual 


- withdrawal ,+ President Nixon and his advisers also began 


consideration of unilateral US force reductions should the 
negotiations: prove unproductive. 


The substitution of RVN forces for US combat troops in 
Vietnam was not a new idea. When President Johnson launched 
the RVNAF improvement and modernization program in mid-1968, 


‘it was with the intent that the RVNAF would eventually - 


assume all of the combat role in South Vietnam. President 
Thieu, in a New Year's address on 31 December 1968, had also 
raised such a prospect, and on 15 January the Republic of 
Vietnam approached Ambassador Bunker in Saigon concerning 
early consideration of the RVNAF "relieving" a limited 
number of US and allied forces during 1969. Two days later 
General Abrams discussed this matter with President Thieu. 
If the momentum of pacification: continued, and if the plan- 
ned acceleration of RVNAF improvement took place, it was 
only logical, the US commander told the South Vietnamese 
President, to remove some US combat units from South 
Vietnam. 2 


l. See Ch. 12. 

2. NY Times, 1 Jan 69, 4. (8g) Msg, Saigon 845 to State, 
15 Jan 69, OCJCS File HARVAN-DOUBLE PLUS. (8+GP 2) Msg, 
C ONUSMACY 766 to CJCS, 17 Jan 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Jan 69. 
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|In Washington, the possible replacement of US troops in eo 

[Vietnam was considered at a meeting of the National Security ES 

iPCouneil on 25 January. At that meeting President Nixon i eo 

approved continuation of the US-RVN discussions on such a “oe 

l possibility, but with the stipulation that the talks be on er 

a "strictly close-hold, need-to-know basis." The President . eee 
ana: his advisers took up this question again in a February ` r w. 
NS¢ meeting. They agreed that the United States should Mice tee n oe 
"envisage" the replacement of US troops with Vietnamese ü i 


forces as soon as possible. But, confronted at this time - 
with the threat of an enemy offensive similar to the one of *# 
the previous year, the new Administration chose to defer 
action on the actual replacement until after the Begpereny 

ofl Defense visited Vietnam the following month.3 


ae related in Chapter l, Secretary Laird traveled to 
South Vietnam in early March. One of his actions while 
observing the situation there was to tell: both the US mili- p ee 
tary commanders and the officials of the Republic of Vietnam oie 
[that the new Administration in Washington wanted the -RVNAF he oe 
. toj} assume a greater share of the fighting. Assured by both g 
General Abrams and President Thieu that the RVNAF was, AE 
indeed, improving, the Secretary returned home encouraged 4 38 
in! the belief that the United States could. prepare to ; 
: replace US combat troops with RVNAF units. Accordingly, he~ 
- recommended to the President. that the United States draw up 
$ plans for redeployment of 50,000 to 70,000 troops from South E, 
‘| Vietnam in 1969 and develop further plans for coptinuing . i oe 
| replacement of US forces in the following years. “i, ee 


-In accord with the Secretary's recommendations, General pe 
Abrams set his staff the task of planning a tentative US -o 
force reduction of two divisions, or about 20, 000 men, BP Ns 

wh 


“} 3. (28) Msgs, CJCS 1081 and 1184 to Actg CINCPAC and tie 
COMUSMACV, 24 and 28 Jan 69, same file. (U) Background i A 
Briefing for the Press by Ron Ziegler and Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
Läguna Beach, Calif., 9 Jun 69, OcJCS File 337 Midway Con- 
ference, Jun "60. ae: 
‘.4. (Æ) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and CINCPAC, ; 
5512. March 1969," 15 Mar 69, OCICS File 337 SecDef/CJCS Trip 
to SEA, Mar 69. (2) Memo of Conv, SecDef et al.,.with Pres 
Nguyen Van Thieu et al., 8 Mar 69, Att to JCS 272/463, 
8l Apr 69, JMF 911/075 (CY 69). 
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during the latter half of 1969. General Wheeler approved 
the field commander's action, telling him on 24 March, "I 
am delighted that your thinking is proceeding along these 
lines." Subsequently, General Wheeler established a "small 
and select" group within the Joint Staff to give detailed 
consideration to the matter of unilateral US withdrawals. 
"We would be less than realistic," he told the Director of 
the Joint Staff, "if we failed to recognize the internal 
pressures toward withdrawal of US forces from South Vietnan, 
without regard to the progress in the negotiations ."5 


At a 28 March NSC meeting the President and his advisers, 


including General Wheeler and General Goodpaster, une Deputy 


COMUSMACV, again considered the question of Vietnam. With 
regard to the withdrawal of US forces, it was the consensus 
that there had been sufficient improvement in the RVNAF to 
justify initiation of planning for the redeployment of some 
US forces, although the actual decision would be delayed 
until mid-year. It was in the discussions at this meeting 
that the term "Vietnamization" was coined to describe the 
replacement of US troops with RVNAF forces. Four days later, 
on 1 April 1969, President Nixon promulgated the decisions 

of the 28 March meeting in National Security Decision Memo- 
randum No. 9.. Among other things, he directed the develop- 
ment of a "specific plan timetable" for Vietnamization of 

poe ie adding that an appropriate directive would be forth- 
coming. 


5. (PS5-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to GEN Goodpaster (at San 
Clemente), 2317092 Mar 69; (36) Msg, CJCS 3596 to COMUSMACV, 
24 Mar 69; (38) CM-4050-69 to DJS, 28 Mar 69; OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Mar 69. (The wording of CM-4050-69 indicates that 
it was prepared prior to the 28 Mar 69 NSC meeting, where 
the consensus was reached that planning for withdrawal of US 
forces should begin.) thoes fete bias Sekt, Seabees Soa ete 

See Ch. 1, pp. 17-19 for a discussion of the other_...... 
Vietnam issues reviewed. 

7. (@5) Longhand notes by CJCS taken at 28 Mar 69 NSC Mtg 
on back of pages of TP for SecDef and CJCS (NSC Mtg 28 Mar), 
"Revised Summary of Responses to NSSM 1: The Situation in 
Vietnam," n.d., JMF 077 (21 Mar 69) (NSC Review Group Mtg, 

28 Mar 69). (2S-GP 1) NSDM 9, 1 Apr 70, Att to JCS 2472/459, 
2 Apr 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 1. 
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NSSM 36 Planning 


The directive, NSSM 36, was issued on 10 April 1969 by € 
Dr. Henry Kissinger.” Under its terms the Secretary of 
Defense was given responsibility for the overall planning. 
He would coordinate with the Secretary of State and the | 
Director of Central Intelligence. The planning would cover 
all aspects of US military, paramilitary, and civilian - — -== 
involvement in Vietnam, including combat and combat-support 
forces, advisory personnel, and all types of equipment. It 
would be based on the following assumptions: a starting 
date of 1 July 1969; continuation of current NVN and VC 
force levels; use of current projections of RVNAF force 
levels; continuation of the current level of allied military 
effort, except for de-escalation resulting from phased with- 
drawals of US and other third-country forces that were not 
fully compensated for by the South Vietnamese; and assign- 
ment of the highest national priorities to equipping and 
training of the South Vietnamese forces. 


Based on these assumptions, the Secretary of Defense was 
to draw up timetables for the transfer of the US combat role 
to the Republic: of Vietnam and the restriction of the US 
effort to combat-support and advisory missions, with altér- 
native completion dates of 31 December 1970 (18 months), 

30 June 1971 (24 months), 31 December 1971 (30 months), and 
31 December 1972 (42 months). Dr. Kissinger requested that 
each alternative schedule include any possible degradation 
in combat capability and treat budget and balance-of- 
payments implications. The President wanted by 1 June 1969 
an initial overall report, as well as recommended alter- 
natives for the first six months (1 July~-31 December 1969), 
and a complete report by 1 September 1969. Within the 
Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff received 
responsibility for preparation of the plan, and they 
assigned it ko the Plans and Policy Directorate (J-5) of the 
Joint Staff. 


Although there was neither official announcement nor any 
comment by US Government officials that the United States 
was considering a troop reduction in Vietnam, there was 
growing public speculation over such a possibility 


——S.(SE=GP 1) NSSM 36, 10 Apr 69, Att to JCS 2472/867, _ 
ae 69; JCS 2472/467-2, 24 Aug 69; JMF 911/305 (1 Apr < 
9) sec l. J 
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throughout the late winter and spring. In response to a 
statement by President Thieu that the RVNAF was capable of 
relieving a "sizable number" of US troops, President Nixon 
told a press conference on 6 February 1969 that, as his 
field commanders determined the readiness of South Vietna- 
mese forces to assume "a greater portion of the responsi- 
-bility for the defense of their own territory," US forces 
would be brought home. He quickly added that he had no 
such announcement to make at that time, but that reduction 
of forces was “high on the agenda of priorities."9 


x By mid-March ‘speculation had become so prevalent that the 
President apparently felt called upon to dampen it. On 14 
March he publicly stated that there was "no prospect for =. 

a reduction of American forces in the foreseeable future." 
He listed three factors that had to be considered and that 
would have to develop in a way that yielded a more favorable 
"combination of circumstances" before a decision to reduce 
the troop commitment could be made--the ability of the South . 
Vietnamese to handle their own defenses, the level of 
hostilities imposed by the enemy, and the progress of the 
Paris talks. A month later, at his press conference on 18 
April, Mr. Nixon said that he saw "good prospects that 
American forces can be reduced" when he looked to the future. 
At the present time, however, "we have no plans to reduce 
our forces until there is more progress on one or all of 

the three fronts that I have mentioned."10 


On 14 May 1969, the President gave the nation his assess- 
ment of the Vietnam situation and explained his plans for 
future US action. While the main thrust of the speech was 
a call for a "peace program" based on a negotiated settle- 
ment and phased mutual withdrawal of both US and NVN forces, 
the President did indicate that a unilateral reduction of 
US forces might be feasible. He noted that there had been 
excellent progress in training the South Vietnamese forces 
and that, apart from any developments in the Paris negotia- 
tions, the time was approaching when the RVNAF might be 
able "to take over some of the fighting fronts now being 
manned by Americans. "11 


9. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 67-68. 
10; ibid.., pp. 215, 300: 


1l. Ibid., pp. 369-375. 
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Meanwhile, the actual planning for Vietnamization pro-. 
gressed. The Secretary of Defense on 21 May furnished 
additional guidance and clarifications. He understood that 
there was "some feeling" that the planning for the return 
of units in 1969 was a separate exercise from NSSM 36 plan- 
ning. It was not,.he stated. An initial overall.timetable 
for Vietnamizing the war as well as specific withdrawal 
alternatives for the latter half of 1969 must.be ready by |, 
l June. "It is absolutely essential,".he said, "that we ` 
fulfill the requirements specified by the President." — A 
Secretary Laird stressed. that the July-December 1969 period 
must be treated. in sufficient detail "for. the highest level. 
decisions and for possible implementation." -He also” `> .. 
“directed that the options considered be balanced "slices" ~" 
of all types of units in Vietnam rather than predominantly . 
combat units. In addition, he wanted the plan to include ~~ 
"out-of-country" forces (those US forces in other areas of . 
Southeast Asia that supported the war) as well as the air |. 
effort.12 ; eet tee = 


As they did for all Vietnamization planning during 1969, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff sought inputs from COMUSMACV , 5 
CINCPAC, and the US Embassy in Saigon for the initial report. 
They also consulted with the Office of the Secretary of a 
Defense, the Department of State, and the Central Intelli- ` 
gence Agency. -The Joint Staff submitted an 4nitial plan on 
24 May 1969. The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved it and’ 
forwarded it, together with their comments, to the Secretary 
of Defense on 31 May. Dissenting comments by the various. 
coordinating agencies were identified in footnotes. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of 
Defense that, in accordance with his direction, they had 
considered balanced "slices" and the inclusion of all US. >: 
forces in Southeast Asia in their review, though these. . 
_aspects would be treated in more detail in the final report. 
They observed, however, that balanced slices would be i 
"support-heavy" and would thus remove units essential to the 
RVNAF as the latter assumed an increasing burden of combat. 
They commented also that reduction of out-of-country forces 
would incur serious risks of increased infiltration by the 
enemy in Laos and northeast Thailand, and would reduce.. ~- 
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lo. (PS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CICS et al., "Progress on 
NSSM 36," 21 May 69, Att to JCS 2472/467-1, 22 May 69, 
JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 1. 


combat support at a time when the RVNAF and remaining allied 
forces might need more support, rather than less. 


The concept of the Vietnamization plan was that the cur- 
rent acceleration of the improvement and modernization of 
the RVNAF would enable these forces to assume progressively 
more of the burden of the war. Thus there would be a trans- 
fer of the US combat role and, to the maximum extent 
possible, the US supporting roles to the RVNAF. As the 
RVNAF took over the combat role, the United States and. 
troop-contributing countries would gradually reorient their 
mission to encompass only reserve, support, and advisory 
functions. Possibly, as US forces in South Vietnam were 
reduced, it might be feasible to cut back "selected" US- 
forces outside of Vietnam. 


. To implement this concept, the plan included outline 
timetables to meet the four alternative schedules of 18, 24, 
30, and 42 months. All four timetables provided for a 
cumulative reduction.of about 244,000 personnel from the 
current authorization of 549,500, leaving a US strength of 
approximately 306,000 in South Vietnam. As pointed out in 
a footnote, analysts in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense considered that a reduction of 325,000 with a 
residual balance of about 225,000 was attainable. 


Recognizing that the success of the program would depend 
on developments in Vietnam, as well as reaction in the 
United States, the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw both favorable 
. and unfavorable consequences from Vietnamization. On the 
negative side, they did not believe that an imoroved RVNAF, 
even with US support, would wholly fill the vacuum created 
by a withdrawal of US combat forces unless there was a sub- 
stantial reduction in the enemy threat. In addition, they 
believed the shorter the timetable for the transfer, the 
greater the risk. On the positive side, the Joint Chiefs of 
staff felt that Vietnamization would save US lives, improve 
the negotiating climate, encourage mutual withdrawals of 
NVA forces, stimulate the RVNAF to greater effort, and 
strengthen US public support for the commitment in Vietnam. 


For reductions in the last six months of 1969, the plan 
provided four alternatives: 


A. 50,000 - 2 divisions (1 Marine, 1 Army) plus 
limited support; 
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B. 50,000 - 1 division (Marine) plus support; 


C. 100,000 - 3. divisions (1 Marine, 2 Army) plus 
limited support; 


D. 100,000 - 2 divisions (1 Marine, 1 Army) plus 
i support. E 


In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested consideration 
of a fifth alternative--a variation of the 50,000 package that 
involved withdrawal of 22,000 combat and 28,000 support per- 
sonnel in order to "thin-out" combat forces countrywide and 
thus avoid redeployment of a major combat element in the 
northern area where the enemy threat was greatest. In a dis- 
senting footnote, the OSD staff favored another alternative 
that called for the withdrawal of a Marine division, two Army 
brigades, two tactical fighter squadrons, and various support 


units totaling 82,000 men. : 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the first of 
the above alternatives be adopted if any forces were to be 
withdrawn in 1969. In addition they urged that any reduction 
in 1969 be in two increments, with a pause between them to 
assess the results. This procedure of assessment of each 
increment before a decision on further redeployments the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff called “cut-and-try," and they were to 
insist on it throughout 1969. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also favored the reconstitution of the redeployed combat 
forces as reserves in the Pacific, though they recognized 
the political pressures for redeployment of these forces to 
the United States and their partial demobilization. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff opposed any reduction in 1969 of out- 
of-country US forces supporting the war, including those 
conducting B-52 sorties and interdicting land and sea infil- 
tration. But the Office of the Secretary of Defense thought 
that, if domestic political pressures demanded it, a 
reduction was possible; four out-of-country redeployment 
options ranging from 8,770 to 30,300 men were suggested.13 


The Secretary of Defense forwarded the JCS report and plan 
for Vietnamizing the war, less the dissenting footnotes, to 
the President on 2 June 1969. He recommended an initial 
withdrawal of 20,000-25,000 troops beginning in July with the 


—T57-GEE-GP 1) JCSM-342-69 to SecDef, 31 May 69, Encl to 
Jcs 2472/467-2, 24 May 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 1. 
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total reduction in 1969 limited to 50,000. The composition 
of this redeployment, he proposed, would be determined by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in coordination with CINCPAC, 
COMUSMACV, the US Mission in Saigon, and the Republic of 
Vietnam. Like the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Secretary Laird 
advocated a cautious approach, voin no absolute commitment 
to proceed beyond the first step.l 


The President: made no immediate decision on these pro- 
posals. He took them with him to Midway on 8 June, when he 
met with President NEUEN Van Thieu to assess the progress 
of the war. 


President Thieu came to the Midway meeting aware of the 
US plans for Vietnamization. Throughout the spring of 1969, 
the United States had kept the Republic of Vietnam informed 
of its thinking on reduction of forces. Secretary Laird had 
talked with President Thieu on this matter during his visit 
in March, and Ambassador Bunker had relayed in April Presi- 
dent Nixon's conviction that some US reduction should take 
place before the end of the year. During the preparation of 
the initial plan for Vietnamization, both Ambassador Bunker 
and General Abrams had discussed it with President Thieu 
and his principal advisers, Py a General Vien, Chief of 
the RVNAF Joint General Staff.1 


At Midway, the two Presidents discussed the troop reduc- 
tion issue in a two-hour private meeting. At the conclusion 
of this session, Mr. Nixon announced to the press that Presi- 
dent Thieu had informed him the RVNAF was ready to begin the 
process of replacing US forces. Consequently, Mr. Nixon 
had decided to order "the immediate redeployment from Vietnam 
of a division equivalent of approximately 25,000 men." The 


14. (2S5-GP 3) Extract from Memo, SecDef to Pres, 2 Jun 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/491-1, 11 Jun 69, JMF 911/374 (9 Jun 69). 
(25) Msg, JCS 6730 to *CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 31 May 69, 
OCJCS File 337 Midway Conference, Jun 69. 

15. (U) Background Briefing for the Press by Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, Laguna Beach, Calif., 9 Jun 69, same file. 

16. (BGP 3) Memo of Conv, SecDef et al., with Pres 
Nguyen Van Thieu et al., 8 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/463, 8 
Apr 69, JMF 911/075 (CY 69). (8) Msg, Saigon 7461 to State, 
18 Apr 69, JCS IN 37648. (2S) Msg, Saigon 9723 to State, 

19 May 69. (TS-GP 1) JCS 2472/467-2, 24 May 69, JMF 911/305 
(1 Apr 69) sec 1. 


redeployment would begin within the next 30 days and would 
be completed by the end of August. The President added 

that during August, and periodically thereafter, he would 
review the question of further US troop replacement on the 
basis of the improvement of the RVNAF, the level of enemy 
hostility, and the progress of the. Paris talks. He stressed, 
however, that no action would be taken that might threaten 
the safety of US or allied troops or endanger the attainment 
of the US objective--"the right of self-determination for 
the people of South Vietnam."17 


‘President Nixon returned home pleased with the results of 
the Midway meeting. He had gained President Thieu's 
approval and. support for his program for Vietnam--not only 
the troop reduction pgans but also the peace program he had 
announced on 14 May. President Nixon told the press that 
now, after five years during which more and more Americans 
had been sent to Vietnam, the United States had finally 
reached the point where it could begin to bring troops home. 
He hastened to add that this did not mean that the war was 
over. "There are negotiations still to be undertaken. There 
is fighting still to be barne until we reach the point that 
we can have peace."19 . 


President Thieu, for his part, termed the conference - 
"useful and successful," though he carefully pointed out to 
the South Vietnamese people that there was a clear dis- 
tinction between troop replacement and troop withdrawal. 
United States forces were being replaced, he said, because 
the RVNAF was capable of assuming a larger burden of the 
war. 


Phase 1 Redeployment 


Once the President had decided the number of troops to be 
redeployed in the first phase of the US reduction, the only 
problem remaining was to determine the units to be withdrawn 
and their relocation sites. General Abrams had suggested 
leading off with "first-rate" combat units, such as the 3d _ 
Marine and 9th Army Divisions, in order to make the 


17. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 443-844. 

18. See Ch. 12, "Negotiations." 

19. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 450-451. 

20. (U) Msg, Saigon 5522 to State, 9 Jun 69, JCS IN 45821. 
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reduction credible both to the enemy and to the US and Viet- 
namese publics. On 9 June the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Defense the following redeployment: 
one Army brigade to CONUS; a Marine regimental landing team 
plus elements of. the lst Marine Air Wing to Okinawa/Japan as 
part of the PACOM reserve; the 9th Division (minus two bri- 
gades).to Hawaii as part of the PACOM reserve. They opposed 
any force inactivations at this stage, except reserve com- 
ponents scheduled for release in 1969. ; 


The Secretary of Defense received this package with "some 
concern," since it provided for the return of only one Army 
. brigade to CONUS and contained provision for no force inacti- 
vations. He asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to reconsider 
the package with a view to redeploying a higher proportion 
of the troops to CONUS and deactivating some of them, since 
the psychological benefits that would accrue from these 
measures were an important consideration.22 


On 11 June the Joint Chiefs of Staff replied that, while 
they recognized the importance of returning troops to CONUS, 
it was essential to reconstitute the PACOM reserve. They 
stated that their 9 June package addressed only the major 
combat units and did not include accompanying support ele- 
ments, some of which could be returned to CONUS. Indentifi- 
cation of particular units in this category, they said, must | 
await the decision on major units. Therefore the Joint Chiefs. 
of Staff repeated their recommendations of 9 June, with the 
additional provision that the returning Army brigade should a 
be deactivated and various support elements, as yet unidenti- | 
fied, should also be returned to CONUS for deactivation. The 
Secretary of Defense approved this revised package on 12 
June 1969.23 


A conference at CINCPAC headquarters worked out a move- 
ment program and schedule, giving the operation the nickname 
KEYSTONE EAGLE. The first redeployment of US troops from 
South Vietnam began on 8 July, when the 802 men of the 3d 
Battalion, 60th Infantry, departed Tan Son Nhut for McChord 


21. (eS) Msg, COMUSMACV 7021 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 2 Jun 69, - 
OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Jun 69; (P8-GP 3) JCSM-360-69 to 
SecDef, 9 Jun 69, Encl to JCS 2472/491, 9 Jun 69, JMF 911/374 
(9 Jun 69). 

22. (PS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Force Planning," 

11 Jun 69, Att to JCS 2472/491-1, 11 Jun 69, same file. 

23. (@S-GP 1) JCSM-365-69 to SecDef, 11 Jun 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/491-2, 11 Jun 69; CPS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"Force Planning (U)," 12 Jun 69, Enel to JCS 2472/491-3, 

12 Jun 69; same file. 
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Air Force Base. By the end of July, 7,507 men, together 
with 5,202 short tons of equipment, had left South Vietnam 24 


During the first stages of withdrawal there was some 
uncertainty over what the authorized US space/strength ceil- 
ing for South Vietnam would be at the end of August. When 
the President announced the 25,000 withdrawal at Midway on 
8 June, the US force authorization for South Vietnam was 
549,500 spaces, but actual strength stood at approximately 
537,000 personnel, and the statement did not specify whether 
the 25,000 would be subtracted from the first or the second 
of these figures. Shortly after the Midway announcement, 
the Secretary of Defense told the press that approximately 
25,000 US personnel would: be redeployed from South Vietnam 
based on the in-country strength at the time of the Presi- 
dent's announcement, resulting in a new strength "in the 
neighborhood of 515,000." COMUSMACV and CINCPAC feared that, 
upon the completion of the redeployment on 31 August, a 
strict 515,000 ceiling might be imposed, seriously limiting 
COMUSMACV's flexibility in managing his strength levels and 
requiring him to operate at less than 515,000 in order to 
avoid breaching the limit. Consequently, they urged General 
Wheeler to support a ceiling of 524,000 for both authorized 
and actual strength. 


The Secretary of Defense resolved this matter on 15 July 
when he approved a new authorization of 524,500 US military 
spaces in South Vietnam and instructed that this new authori- 
zation be used for "budget and program planning." But since 
he believed that the United States must reduce "the actual 
number of US personnel in Vietnam approximately 25,000 below 
the number in the country at the time of the President's 
announcement," he also directed the maintenangs of actual 
strength in South Vietnam "at about 515,000." 


— 7]. (“GP 4) DJSM-1017-69 to CJCS, 2 Jul 69; (@+GP 4) 
DJISM-1081-69 to CJCS, 10 Jul 69; (3-GP 4) DJSM-1190-69 to 
CICS, 1 Aug 69; JMF 911/374 (CY 1969). (8=GP 4) Memo, SecDef 
to Secys of MilDepts et al., "Southeast Asia Deployment Pro- 
gram #7 (U)," 15 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/504, 16 Jul 69, 

JMF 907/374 (15 Jul 69). 

25. (2) Msgs, COMUSMACV 7794 to CINCPAC, 181101Z Jun 69; 
CINCPAC to CJCS, 181110Z Jun 69; (#-GP 4) Draft CM to SecDef, 
n.d., Att to DIJSM-945-69 to CICS, 20 Jun 69; OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam (Force Planning), Jun-Jul 69. 

26. (3¢GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts et al., 
"Southeast Asia Deployment Program #7 (U)," 15 Jul 69, Att 
to JCS 2472/504, 16 Jul 69, JMF 907/374 (15 Jul 69). 

(S“-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, "Strength Author- 
ization for South Vietnam (U)," 15 Jul 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/491-8, 17 Jul 69, JMF 911/374 (9 Jun 69). 
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In early August the Secretary of Defense expressed con- 
cern over the fact that, while some 7,500 men had been with- 
drawn, the actual US strength in South Vietnam then stood at 
300 more than at the time of the Midway announcement. ` 
(Apparently, the ‘number of replacements being sent to South 
Vietnam had not been scaled down to meet the reduced person- 
nel strength.) The Secretary directed the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Service Secretaries to give 
this matter "their immediate personal attention" in order 
to insure that by 31 August 1969 US personnel in South 
Vietnam_had been reduced by 25,000 as announced by President 

Nixon. 


Appropriate measures were taken, and by 28 August, when 
the last of the first increment left South Vietnam, 25,097 
US troops and 15,284 tons of cargo had been moved. Besides 
the 3d Battalion of the 60th Infantry, already mentioned, 
major units included in the redeployment were the 9th Marine 
Regimental Landing Team, moved from I CTZ to Japan/Okinawa, 
and two brigades of the 9th Division, one going to Hawaii 
and the other to CONUS. In all, approximately I5,400 Army, 
8,400 Marine, and some 1,200 Naval personnel (a 1,000-man 
Riverine Task Force and 200 men with Marine units) were 
redeployed from South Vietnam. On 31 August, COMUSMACV 
reported that US strength in South Vietnam stood at 509,600.28 


‘Phase 2 Redeployment 


As the United States withdrew the first troops from South 
Vietnam, the Nixon Administration was considering further 


2T. CZ) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, 
"Redeployment of the First Increment from South Vietnam," 
5 Aug 69, JMF 911/374 (9 Aug 69). 

28. (2) Msgs, JCS 9799 to CINCPAC, 8 Aug 69; COMUSMACV 
to CINCPAC, 10 Aug 69; (T8) Msg, COMUSMACV to CJCS, 22 Aug 
69; OJCS File 091 Vietnam (Force Planning), Aug 69. (2-GP 4) 
DJSM~1361-69 to CJCS, 2 Sep 69; (4-GP 4) "Background Paper 
for CJCS for Mtg with SecDef on 11 Aug 69," prepared by 
Current Ops Br, SASM, n.d.; JMF 911/374 (CY 69). (Z-GP 4) 
Memo, SecDef to Secy of MilDepts et al., 15 Jul 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/504, 16 Jul 69, JMF 907/374 (15 Jul 69). (U) Memo, 
CJCS Staff Gp to CICS, 2 Sep 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
(Force Planning), Sep-Oct 69. 
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force reductions. In the Midway announcement President 
Nixon had intimated that the next decision would come in 
August or shortly thereafter. 


Some thought that the reduction should come faster. In 
an article.in the summer issue of Foreign Affairs, former 
Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford proposed that the United 
States withdraw 100,000 troops from Vietnam by the end of 
the year and all ground combat troops by the end of 1970. 

In commenting on this proposal on 19 June, President Nixon 
stated: | 


We have started to withdraw forces. We will 
withdraw more. Another decision will be made in 
August. 


The President refused to indicate the numbers involved since 
that depended on the factors he had previously mentioned. 
But "as far as how many will be withdrawn by the end of this 
year, or the end of next year," the President hoped that 

"we could beat Mr. Clifford's timetable." On 2 July, Secre- 
tary Laird referred to the President's comment and told 
General Wheeler that “our goal" in 1969 was to exceed the 
Clifford figure of 100,000 men.@? 


On the evening of 7 July 1969, Mr. Nixon assembled his 
principal advisers aboard the presidential yacht for a 
review of the Vietnam situation. The President heard brief- 
ings on military operations, the progress of Vietnamization, 
and the Paris negotiations. Also he accepted the following 
with respect to additional troop withdrawals: preparation 
of an assessment by COMUSMACV of further reductions, 
together with a detailed troop list on or shortly before 10 
August; a presidential announcement around 15 August; and 
withdrawal of a second increment in September-October. 


29. clifford, "A Vietnam Reappraisal," Foreign Affairs, 
Jul 69, pp. 601-622. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, p. 472. 
(25-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CICS, "Military Strategy in 
Southeast Asia," 2 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2339/302, 3 Jul 69, 
JMF 907/520 (2 Jul 69). 
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In reporting this meeting to the field commanders, General 
euee T pela he assumed that the second withdrawal, would be 
25,000. 


In mid-July General Wheeler visited South Vietnam and 
found encouraging progress. He reported to the Secretary 
of Defense and the President that the military situation was 
the best that he had observed during any of his trips over 
the last five years. He brought back to Washington the 
following observations on further troop reduction: (1) 
COMUSMACV believed that an additional increment should be 
_ limited to 25,000 since both civilian and military RVN 

officials were "conditioned" to such a figure and had plan- 
ned accordingly; (2) President Thieu was "highly" apprehen- 
sive that 1969 withdrawals would go beyond the level dis- 
cussed at Midway (presumably 50,000) and, while he expected 
additional withdrawals in 1970, he wanted further exchanges 
with President Nixon on this matter; (3) the Vietnamization 
program could not be completed by either 31 December 1970 or. 
30 June 1971. General Wheeler thought that it might be 
possible to withdraw all ground and naval forces included 
in current Vietnamization planning by those dates, but that 
the Air Force withdrawals could not be completed until 1972. 
Unless North Vietnam withdrew all its forces from South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, there remained "the strong 
probability," General Wheeler said, that the United States 
would have to maintain a ee etsuel support in South Vietnam 
"for some years to come." 


At the end of July President Nixon had an opportunity to 
view firsthand the Vietnam scene and discuss US troop 
reductions with both General Abrams and President Thieu. 
During the course of a trip to the Pacific, to Southeast 
Asia, and subsequently to Europe, President Nixon made an 
unscheduled visit to South Vietnam on 30 July 1969. He 
talked with President Thieu for two hours. The two Presi- 
dents reviewed developments since Midway; they noted the 
continuing improvement of the RVNAF and discussed further 
US, reductions. What conclusions they reached are not 


30. (WJ Memo, SpecAsst to Pres for NSA to SecState et al., 
3 Jul 69; (28) J-5 PP 10-69 for CJCS, 5 Jul 69; JMF 077 
(CY 1969) (NSC Mtg 7 Jul 69). (#S)Msg, CJCS 8357 to C/S 
PACOM and DepCOMUSMACV, 9 Jul 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Jul 69. 

31. (25) CM-4441-69 to SecDef, 21 Jul 69, same file. 


indicated in available records, and they made no announce- 
ments on the size, composition, or timing of further US 
redeployments.3¢ 


In his conversations with President Nixon, General Abrams 
said that a second withdrawal of 25,000 was feasible, but he 
firmly opposed any larger figure. Nevertheless, President 
Nixon returned to Washington believing that the next US 
reduction should be more than 25,000. He mentioned to the 
Secretary of Defense the figure of 37,000, suggesting head- 
quarters and support forces as sources for increased rede- | 
ployments above 25,000. 


In compliance with the tentative schedule adopted by 
President Nixon on 7 July, COMUSMACV and CINCPAC submitted 
to Washington in early August their assessments of the first 
phase reductions and their views on future reductions. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
on 12 August 1969 their own views regarding current US force 
reductions and possible further withdrawals. They offered 
two general observations: the enemy remained disposed in 
strength within and adjacent to South Vietnam but had re- 
acted to the initial redeployment with only minor harassment 
and propaganda; although displaying increased confidence, 
the RVNAF was beset by "a serious lack of qualified leaders" 
and remained "critically dependent" on extensive US support. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded that, barring a 
significant change in the enemy situation, a redeployment 
of approximately 25,000 US troops could begin in late 
September and be completed about 30 November. They listed 
the following forces in this second package: 


3,604 Army - combat and service support elements 


1,688 Navy - Navy elements supporting Marine units 
and one mobile construction battalion 


32. NY Times, 31 Jul 69, 1. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, 
pp. 585-586. l 

33. (28) Msg, CICS 9803 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 8 Aug 
69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam (Force Planning), Aug 69. 

34, (23) Msgs, COMUSMACV 9967 to CINCPAC, 2 Aug 69 (for- 
warded to CJCS 6 Aug 69); CINCPAC to CJCS, 0922002 Aug 69; 
same file. (28-GP 3) JCSM-499-69 to SecDef, 12 Aug 69, 
Encl A to JCS 2472/517, 9 Aug 69, JMF 911/374 (9 Aug 69). 
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18,395 Marine - 3d Marine Division plus support and 
the lst Marine Air Wing 


1,325 Air Force - One tactical fighter squadron and two 
special operations squadrons 


This plan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated, had been 
coordinated with the Republic of Vietnam. They advised the 
Secretary of Defense that they had also examined the possi- 
bility of redeploying 30,000 personnel but had found that 
neither the military situation nor the RVN capabilities 


. Justified moving to this higher level. It was evident that 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff had not felt bound by the Presi- 
dent's suggested figure of 37,000. 


On the matter of setting the new manpower space authori- 
zation for Vietnam following this second redeployment, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did not adopt COMUSMACV's recommended 
firgure of 499,500, which resulted from simple subtraction 
of 25,000 from the existing strength authorization. Actual 
strength in Vietnam would fall to about 490,000 and, as 
always, would be subject to constant variation. To the 
Secretary of Defense the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
a manpower floor of 490,000 with acceptance of a two percent 
excess.. Thus the upper limit would be approximately the 
same as COMUSMACV's figure of 499,500.39 


Some of Secretary Laird's advisers did not concur with 
the JCS recommendations, arguing that there were other 
alternatives. One was a reduction in actual strength from 
515,000 to a new ceiling of 490,000. This would entail a 
reduction of 34,500 spaces from the present authorization 
of 524,500. This solution, they said, would remove the 
confusion regarding strength accountability--authorized and 
actual strength would be effectively the same. Ina talk- 
ing paper for the Chairman's use, the Joint Staff countered 
that the establishment of a 490,000 hard ceiling would mean 
that in-country strength would have to vary below it, thus 
imposing a larger reduction than the JCS recommendation of 
25,000. Other possible options seen by the OSD advisers 
were a 40,000 reduction in actual strength, to a ceiling of 
475,000, and certain out-of-country redeployments, including 


35. (PS-GP 3) JCSM-499- 69 to SecDef, 12 Aug eres Encl A 
to JCS 2472/517, 9 Aug 69, same file. 
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7,200 personnel from Thailand and 2,500 from naval elements 
offshore. 3 


President Nixon discussed troop reductions with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, General Wheeler, and Dr. Kissinger at the 
San Clemente White House on 14 August. He stated that: 
since the enemy was increasing the tempo of operations, he 
would defer any announcement of troop reductions for about 
ten days; he was unwilling to limit the reduction to 25,000-- 
"it must be more than that"; the next reduction should be an 
uneven number and stretched out over a longer period than 
two months. The President was still interested in force 
reductions in Thailand, recalling that he had discussed the 
subject with Prime Minister Thanom of that country and had 
not received an adverse reaction. 37 


In the light of the discussions with the President, 
Secretary Laird asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to consider 
a revised Phase 2 redeployment package reducing COMUSMACV's 
ceiling to 486,000 and withdrawal of either 7,000 or 10,000 
US personnel from Thailand. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
replied on 21 August that a reduction of 38,500 US spaces 
would be required to meet such a ceiling. This was 13,500 
beyond what they had considered expedient in their earlier. 
recommendations. If the 486,000 ceiling was adopted, how- 
ever, the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested the approval of 


a one percent variation from the established ceiling. Other--. 


wise COMUSMAVC would be required to operate at about one 
percent below the ceiling--or about 482,000. ` 


In response to the Secretary's request for redeployment 
alternatives for Thailand, the Joint Chiefs of Staff pro- 
vided four packages. Package I was limited to 2,593 spaces 
already planned for redeployment in FY 1970. Adding Pack- 
ages II and III to Package I would produce a total of 7,000, 
and adding Package IV would bring the number to 10,000. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that anything beyond Pack- 
age I would have serious impact on the air strike capability 
in Laos; that Packages II and III should not be implemented 


36. (38) TP for CJCS for _Mtg.of.14 Aug 69,. "Phase Two 
US Redeployments (@)," 14 Aug 69, JMF 077 (CY 69).. 

37. (BS) CM-4502-69 to CNÒ, CSA, CSAF, CMC, and DJS, 
15 Aug 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam (Force Planning), Aug 69. 
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until the military situation in Southeast Asia was 
reassessed laker in the year; and that Package IV should 
be rejected. 


The following day, 22 August 1969, Rear Admiral William 
Lemos, Director of Policy Plans and NSC Affairs, OASD(ISA), 
briefed Dr. Kissinger at San Clemete on the JCS views on a 
reduction to a 486,000 authorization. Dr. Kissinger was 
not satisfied. . He was willing to accept a manpower author- 
ization of 486,000, but with the stipulation of an operating 
strength of 480,000. After talking with the President by 


- . telephone on 23 August, Secretary Laird reported to the 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 480,000 
figure was not a rigid limit but that the President did vv 
desire a reduction in actual strength "of something over 
20,000," perhaps 30,000. In any event, the President had 
decided to withhold the decision and announcement of further 
reductions until he returned to Washington in early 
September. 39 


Pending the return-of the President, the Secretary of 
Defense requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to consider a 
further revised package of about 40,500, reducing the Vietnam 
authorization to 484,000 by 15 December 1969. The Joint 


“Chiefs of Staff revised the Phase 2 package to include 40,500 


spaces and submitted it to the Secretary of Defense on 30 
August. Since 9,500 of the spaces were not filled, the 
package meant reduction in actual strength of approximately 
31,000. By proposing a tentative redeployment. of 40,500 in 
authorized strength, but only 31,000 in actual strength, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would bring the two ceilings into phase. 
They recommended to the Secretary of Defense that, if the 
President directed a 484,000 authorization, it should be a 
single strength figure with COMUSMACV maintaining his person- 
nel strength "as close to that ceiling as practicable." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff warned the Secretary of Defense, 
however, that to reach the 484,000 authorization by mid- 
December would mean the acceptance of serious risks. They 


38. -GP 1) JSCM-518-69 to SecDef, 21 Aug 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/521, 20 Aug 69, JMF 911/374 (9 Aug 69). 

39. (25) Msg, CJCS 10420 to COMUSMACV, 22 Aug 69; {6} 
Msg, CJCS 10431 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 23 Aug 69; 
(TS-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 10489 to COMUSMACV, 25 Aug 69; OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam (Force Planning), Aug 69. 
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stated that total reductions in 1969 beyond 50,000, without 
a substantial decline in the enemy threat, would be “clearly 
without justification on military grounds and beyond the 
threshold of prudent: risk." Such a reduction would require 
withdrawal of an additional Army brigade, reducing allied 
flexibility to respond rapidly and forcefully to enemy 
initiatives. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also objected to a 
Phase 2 package of the size now contemplated on the ground 
that it would exceed the "expectations" of the Republic of 
Vietnam. 80 -> ee ee, 


Final Vietnamization Plan 


= While the Joint Chiefs of Staff were reviewing the 

various redeployment packages, they were also preparing the 
overall Vietnamization plan, which NSSM 36 had directed be 
submitted to the President by 1 September. They approved and 
forwarded the final interagency plan to the Secretary of 
Defense on 25 August 1969. This completed the planning 
exercise chaj had begun with the preparation of the initial 
plan in May.‘41 


As directed, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had surveyed all 
US forces in Southeast Asia for possible redeployment. They 
reiterated to the Secretary of Defense the view submitted 
with the initial plan, that out-of-country and offshore 
forces were essential to counter the interrelated enemy. 


threats in South Vietnam, Laos, and northeast Thailand... 
and to support the RVNAF and remaining allied forces in 
South Vietnam. Further the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought 
that withdrawal of out-of-country and offshore forces in 


conjunction with the withdrawals from South Vietnam could 


.- 


10. (PS-GP 3) JCSM-540-69 to SecDef, 30 Aug 69, Encl A 
to JCS 2472/523, 27 Aug 69, JMF 911/374 (9 Aug 69). 

41. (TS8<GP 3) JCSM-522-69 to SecDef, 25 Aug 69, Encl A 
to JCS 2472/467-4, 19 Aug 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 4. 
Materials on which the plan was based included (98) MACV/ 
Embassy Plan, "Vietnamizing the War(C)," 20 Jul 69, Encl 
to JCS 2472/467-3, 28 Jul 69, same file. A closely held US 
effort, the planning had not involved coordination with RVN 
officials, but combined planning had been initiated with the 
South Vietnamese Joint General Staff on certain practical 
aspects of future US troop redeployments. 
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be interpreted as "a general US disengagement from Southeast 


Asia" rather than Vietnamization, which was the proper sub- 
ject of the current planning. 


The plan also examined, but rejected, the possibility of 
withdrawing as many as 100,000 US personnel during 1969. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that, without a drastic_ 


decline in the enemy threat, further redeployments beyond — — 


those being carried out in Phase 1 would involve "signifi-.. 
cant risks"; as they had stated in discussions on Phase 2 
withdrawals, any redeployment greater than 50,000 in 1969 

- Was beyond "the threshold of prudent risk." The Joint Chiefs 


of Staff continued to advocate Vietnamization on a "cut-and- _ 


try" approach based on periodic reassessment. 


The plan contained the same objective and means to achieve 
the objective as set forth in the initial plan. In addition, 
it included the following military guidelines for Vietnami- 
zation: (1) in accordance with a "one-war" concept, emphasis 
would be placed on combined military operations, protection 
of populated areas, pacification, and improvement of the 
RVNAF; (2) combined US-RVNAF. operations would continue 
because of military necessity and in order:'to improve RVNAF 
operational effectiveness; (3) as feasible, US units would 
be thinned out or withdrawn from selected areas and replaced 
by RVNAF units, and, when specific areas became "relatively 
secure," RVNAF as well as US units would be withdrawn, allow- 
ing Regional and Popular Forces and eventually RVN internal 
security forces to assume responsibility; (4) units of the 
US residual support force would furnish combat and combat 
service support to the RVNAF, relieve RVNAF units of pacifi- 
cation and security missions when necessary, and be prepared 
for emergency reinforcement; (5) as combat tasks were pro- 
gressively transferred to the RVNAF, US forces not required 
for the residual support force could be redeployed; (6) 
current programs to expand South Vietnamese forces would be 
continued and increased as practicable. 


To complete the process of Vietnamization, the Joint | 
Chiefs of Staff presented four timetables for planning pur-. 
poses, with time spans of 18, 24, 30, and 42 months, 
respectively. Each would involve six troop withdrawals, 
including Phase 1 as already approved. The overall figures 
ranged from a 264,400 reduction with a residual strength of 
285,000 for the 18-month timetable to a 282,000 reduction 
and a residual force of 267,000 for the 42-month one. The 
larger reduction and smaller residual forces under the 
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k2-month plan resulted from the fact that certain US person- 
nel engaged in turning over equipment to the RVNAF or in 
various construction programs would have completed their 
work by December 1972, while under the shorter timetables, 
many would still be required in South Vietnam. If budgetary 
reasons required a still larger reduction, analysts in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense thought that a withdrawal 
of 319,700 with a resulting residual force of 229,880 could 
be accomplished. The Joint Chiefs of Staff included esti- 
mated budget and balance of payment implications for each 
withdrawal alternative, though they cautioned that these. 
estimates had limited validity because. of the many variables 
involved.. l i f a 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also reviewed possible reduc- _ 
tions in FWMA forces in South Vietnam. They concluded, how- 
ever, that the future roles of these forces should be deter- 
mined by the Republic of Vietnam and the other countries 
involved. 


As in the initial plan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff listed 
the same dangers and possible advantages of Vietnamization. 
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Their, conclusion was that Vietnamization should pro- 
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ceed on å "eut-añd-try" basis, with its pace governed by the 


results of periodic assessments of the Vietnam situation. 
Accordingly the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not favor cern 
lishing an overall schedule with a set completion date. %2 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the Secretary 
of Defense forward the plan to the National Security Council, 
omitting several dissenting footnotes and alternative con- 
cepts that represented the thought of thg OSD staff. Secre- 
tary Laird accepted this recommendation. *3 


The Secretary of State reviewed the plan and agreed that 
the effects of US withdrawal must be evaluated during the 
process. He felt that the United States should preserve the 
flexibility to adjust both the pace and scope in accordance 
with events,. being prepared to re-examine not only the incre- 
ments of the timetables but also the size of the residual 
force. Secretary Rogers found the JCS conclusions regarding 


2. (PS-GP 3) JCSM-522-69 to SecDef, 25 Aug 69, Enci A 
to JCS 2472/467-4, 19 Aug 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 4. 

43, @GPS=GP 3) CM-4536-69 to SecDef, 29 Aug 69, Att to 
lst N/H of JCS 2472/467-4, 2 Sep 69, same file. 
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the political and military risks of a withdrawal in 1969 in 
excess of 50,000 "unduly pessimistic." He pointed out to 
Secretary Laird that the Phase 1 increment of 25,000 had 
occasioned only “relatively modest concern" in South 
Vietnam, and he believed the RVN leaders and public were 
prepared to accept further 1969 withdrawals. In addition, 
Secretary Rogers favored the initiation of out-of-country 
withdrawals and stated that the United States should adopt 
the 18-month timetable as its target, accepting that adjust- 
ments might later have to be made. 4 


At the beginning of September, President Nixon had before 


"ham both the final plan for Vietnamizing the war and recom- 


mendations for Phase 2 redeployment. On 12 September he met 
with his top political and military advisers, including the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, his Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, 
COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and Ambassador Bunker, to review the 
entire Vietnam situation. At the meeting, the President 
announced his decision on Phase 2 withdrawals~-a decision 
that he had made several days earlier. The President had 
accepted the JCS revised Phase 2 package of 30 August, 
providing for a reduction of 40,500 US spaces and a new 
authorization of 484,000. President Nixon told the parti-- 
cipants of the meeting that he would delay announcement of 
the withdrawal until 16 September in order to allow time 

for General Abrams to brief President Thieu on the reduction 
and to egordiuate the announcement with the Republic of 
Vietnam. +2 


The President made no decision on the final plan for 
Vietnamizing the war or its accompanying timetables, but 
he did specify that further decisions on US troop with- 
drawals would be based on full consideration of the three 
criteria he had previously set forth--progress of the RVNAF, 
level of enemy action, and status of the Paris negotiations-- 
and that future decisions on troop withdrawals would be 
made "on an incremental basis as the situation dictated." 
By this decision, the President substantially adoped the 
JCS "“cut-and-try" approach. But in approving a 484,000 


; -GP 3) Memo, SecState to SecDef, 3 Sep 69, Att 
to JCS 2472/867-5, 8 Sep 69, same file. 
45, NY Times, 13 Sep 69, 3; 15 Sep 69, 1. (PS) NSDM 24, 
17 Sep 69, JMF 001 (CY 69) NSDMs. 


authorized ceiling, the President accepted a second redeploy- 
ment of 40,500--one that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 

termed "clearly without justification on mijitary grounds 

and beyond the threshold of prudent risk." 


General Abrams returned: to Saigon on 14 September and 
briefed both President Thieu and General Vien on President 
Nixon's decision and the details of the troop reduction 
figures. All was now ready for the public announcement by 
President Nixon on 16 September. But the mischievous Vice 
President Ky jumped the gun, leaking, word of the US with- 
drawal to the press on 15 September. 


In Washington the White House refused to comment on the 
Ky statement, and on the following evening, 16 September, 
President Nixon made his planned announcement. He told the 
US public in a televised speech that, after “careful con- 
sideration with my senior civilian and military advisers 
and in full consultation with the Government of Vietnam," 
he had decided to reduce the authorized troop ceiling in 
Vietnam to 484,000 by 15 December. Under the newly author- 
ized ceiling, he said, a minimum of 60,000 troops would be 
withdrawn by mid-December. The printed version of his 
statement had a footnote explaining that the total reduc- 
tion in authorized ceiling strengths amounted to 65,500, 
but that in practice actual strengths normaly were less, 
than the authorized figure by 1 or 2 percent. 8 


In the week following the President's announcement, a 
conference at PACOM headquarters developed the necessary 
movement program, which was designated KEYSTONE CARDINAL 
The actual redeployment began shortly thereafter. 19 


The Phase 2 withdrawal proceeded without interruption. 
It comprised approximately 14,000 Army personnel, including 
the 3d Brigade, 82d Airborne Division, which returned to 


16. Ups) NSDM 24, 17 Sep 69, same file. 

47. NY Times, 15 Sep 69, l; 16 Sep 69, 1. (8) Msg, 
COMUSMACVY 13029 to CJCS, 14 Sep 69; (25) Msg, COMUSMACV 
12096 to CJCS, 15 Sep 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam (Force 
Planning), Sep-Oct 69. 

48, Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, p. 718. 

4g. (U) Msg, Admin CINCPAC to. COMUSMACV et al., 2004092 
Sep 69, JCS IN 50389. (C) Msg, Admin CINCPAC to COMUSMACV 
et al., 200431Z Sep 69, JCS IN 50406. 
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CONUS; 18,500 Marines of the 3d Marine Division and the lst 
Marine Air Wing, some of whom were moved to Okinawa/Japan, 
some to WESTPAC, and others to CONUS; about 2,600 Air Force 
personnel, including a tactical bomber squadron and a 
special operations squadron, both of which were deactivated; 
and a total of approximately 5,400 Navy personnel, consist- 
ing of support elements with the 3d Marine pavgerons and. five 
mobile construction battalions. By mid-December, U 

strength stood at 472, 442--well below the goal of 18h , 000,90 


Although the planning in August for the Phase 2 eduction 
. had considered withdrawal of US forces from Thailand, the 
President's 16 September announcement made no mention of. 
that country. But in a conversation with the Chairman, .: 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Secretary Laird stated that President 
Nixon desired to initiate early discussions with the Royal 
Thai Government on this subject. The President visualized 

a reduction of between 5,000 and 7,000 US personnel and 
wished the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare an appropriate — 
redeployment package.21 


. Accordingly, on.17 September the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense a proposal for with- 
drawing about 6,000 men from Thailand. They explained that 
the package included 2,319 men already scheduled for redeploy- 
ment in FY 1970. As they had in August, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff opposed any redeployments from Thailand in FY 1970 
(beyond the 2,319 already scheduled to leave) until the mili- 
tary and political situation in Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific could be assessed. 22 


Nevertheless, the United States undertook talks with the 
Royal Thai Government on the reduction of US forces, and 
on 30 September the two Governments announced that approxi- 
mately 6,000 US Army and US Air Force personnel would be 
withdrawn from Thailand. The withdrawal would be as 
expeditious as was consistent with “operational requirements 
related to the Vietnam conflict," and would begin in a few 
weeks, with completion planned by 1 July 1970. Since US 


50. (@-GP 4) Memos for SASM, "Operation KEYSTONE CARDINAL," 
15 Oct 69, 23 Oct 69, and 15 Dec 69, SASM files. 

51. (28-GO 3) JCS 2353/181, 16 Sep 69, JMF 910/374 
(25 Aug 69). 

52. (26-GP 3) JCSM-575-69 to SecDef, 17 Sep 69, Encl A to 
JCS 2353/181, 16 Sep 69, same file. 
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forces in Thailand stood at about 48,500, the reduction 
HOU TOS TORET this figure to approximately 42,500 by mid- 
1970. 


At the request of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary of 
Defense on 8 October two tentative follow-on packages of 
approximately 6,000 spaces each, for future redeployments 
from Thailand above the announced 6,000 reduction. They had... 
been asked to devise proposals that would leave a 
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balanced force in Thailand, able to resume the bombing ọf... -- -- 


North Vietnam or the interdiction of NVA supply efforts if __... 
necessary and also to provide support for Thai and ‘Royal 
Laotian forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the 

two packages responsive to the Assistant Secretary's 

request, but they again opposed any further redeployments 
beyond the 6,000 already directed for FY 1970 prior to a 
reassessment of the situation. Apparently the advice. of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was heeded, for there was no further 
consideration during 1969 of US reductions in Thailand.? 


Phase 3 Redeployment 


On the evening of 3 November, President Nixon reported 
to the American people on his efforts to end the Vietnam 
war. After describing unsuccessful US peace initiatives and 
noting that 60,000 US forces--20 percent of all US combat 
forces—--would have departed from South Vietnam by mid- 
December, the President turned to his future program. 


We have adopted a plan which we have worked 
out in cooperation with the South Vietnamese for 
the complete withdrawal of all U.S. combat ground 

_ forces, and their replacement by South Vietnamese 
forces on an orderly scheduled timetable. This 
withdrawal will be made from strength and not 
from weakness. As South Vietnamese forces become 
stronger, the rate of American withdrawal can be- 
come greater. 


53. "Announcement of Agreement between the United States 
Government and the Royal Thai Government," 30 Sep 69, 


Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, p. 1350. 
54. (@5-GP 3) JCSM—620-69 to Secbef, 8 Oct 69, Encl A 
to JCS 2353/180-3, 7 Oct 69, JMF 910/374 (25 Aug 69). 
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For the obvious reason that publication of a timetable would 
remove any incentive for the enemy to negotiate, the Presi- 
dent did not announce one. The timing was flexible, he said, 
and depended on the three factors previously mentioned-- 
progress of the Paris talks, the level of enemy activity in 
South Vietnam, and the improvement of the RVNAF. The Presi- ` 
dent warned North Vietnam not to misinterpret the US - 
intentions: 


Hanoi could made no greater mistake than 
to assume that an increase in violence will 
be to its advantage. If I conclude that 
increased enemy action jeopardizes our remain- 
ing forces in Vietnam, I shall not hesitate to 
take strong and effective measures to deal 
with the situation. 


President Nixon concluded that the United States had two 
choices to end the war: immediate precipitate withdrawal 
of all Americans from, Vietnam; or persistence in the search 
for "a just peace through a negotiated settlement," if 
possible, and continued implementation of the plan for 
Vietnamization if necessary. Because of his belief that 
immediate withdrawal would not bring peace but would rather 
enhance the danger of wider war, the President had rejected 
that course in favor of continued efforts along the lines of 
negotiation and orderly withdrawal .55 


During November the Joint Chiefs of Staff undertook to 
review the military situation in Vietnam and consider alter- 
native Phase 3 redeployment packages in preparation for the 
presidential decision on further US reductions in Vietnam 
that would come in mid-December. They submitted their con- 
clusions to the Secretary of Defense on 29 November 1969. 
They reported that the enemy retained the capability of 
initlating a major offensive on relatively short notice, 
though he could not sustain such an attack for an extended 
time. The Joint Chiefs of Staff saw the greatest enemy 
threats in III CTZ and the northern I CTZ, but added that 
there was also a “significant threat" in the southwest II CTZ 
and an increasing enemy presence in IV CTZ. The allied 
situation was one of "continued progress in pacification and 
Vietnamization," but one as yet untested by determined enemy 
action. They found that RVNAF improvement and modernization 
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55. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 901-909. 


programs were generally on or ahead of schedule with quali- 
tative improvements being made at varying rates. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of 
Defense that they had considered two Phase 3 alternatives-- 
a 50,000 reduction by mid-March or April 1970 or a 100,000 
reduction by mid-July 1970--but they counseled, "on military 
grounds," against a decision at that time. They believed 
that a redeployment during the next several months would 
risk a shortfall in allied capability to meet the enemy 
threat. Thus an extra burden would fall on the RVNAF at a 
time when the prime US objective should be to insure that 
the RVNAF maintained momentum and suffered no major defeats. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff said that their recommendation 
did not arise from any mistrust of the progress of Vietnami- 
zation. It was simply that the weeks through the Tet 
holiday (7-9 February 1970) would be a period of maximum 
threat, during which the question of additional troop re- 
ductions should be deferred. They noted that, with the 
recent increase in enemy activity and the continuing lack of 
progress at Paris, RVNAF improvement was the only one of the 
President's three criteria offering a credible basis for 
further reductions. Hence they urged caution in deciding 
upon additional withdrawals at this time. 


Nevertheless the Joint Chiefs of Staff recognized that 
"other considerations" might require a redeployment in the 
near future. If so, a redeployment of 35,000 spaces could 
be initiated. Even a reduction of this size, they believed, 
exceeded "prudent military risks" but could be scheduled 
in such a way so as to reduce the hazard. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff held firm views on the course 
to follow if the enemy should escalate military operations 
in South Vietnam. They strongly recommended, in that event, 
that any announced troop redeployments be cancelled and, if 
necessary, reversed. In addition, a US air and naval 
campaign should be initiated promptly against North Vietnam 
"in order to reduce North Vietnamese military capabilities 
and to preserve progress being made in the overall Vietnami- 
zation program and POENGER a setback to the pacification of 
the country side."5 


56. C(PS-GP 3) JCSM-735-69 to SecDef, 29 Nov 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/556, 26 Nov 69, JMF 911/374 (26 Nov 69). 
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Apparently the “other considerations" that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had mentioned proved compelling in the 
higher councils of government. On 15 December 1969, Presi- 
dent Nixon announced that 50,000 more US troops would be 
withdrawn from Vietnam by 15 April 1970, bringing the total 
reduction in force authorization to 115,500. The President 
acknowledged that enemy infiltration had increased. sub- 
stantially, but he added, in apparent disregard of the JCS 
opinion, that it had not reached the point where “our mili- 
tary leaders believe the enemy has developed the capability 
to mount a major offensive." He stated that he was watching 
the situation closely, and he again cautioned Hanoi against 


= misinterpreting the US action. The President repeated his 


3 November warning that he would not hesitate to take strong 
and effective measures against any increased enemy activity 
threatening the remaining US forces in Vietnam. 


Once the President had announced the withdrawal of the 
additional 50,000 US troops, the composition of the forces 
to be redeployed came under question. In planning, 
COMUSMACV had prepared "Marine-heavy" and "“Army-heavy" 
options. Both he and CINCPAC favored the former, which pro-. 
vided for the withdrawal of 25,000 Army and 18,000 Marine 
Corps personnel, with the Navy and the Air Force filling 
out the remainder of the 50,000 package. This option would 
have withdrawn all major Marine combat elements from South 
Vietnam, reducing Marine Corps forces to a "low residual 
level." The Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, wanted to 
retain some combat elements of all the Services in South 
Vietnam until a transition force level was reached. In 
addition, there was currently a shortfall in Army personnel 
strength in units in South Vietnam. While this shortfall 
would be rectified in any event, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
feared that maintenance of the larger Army force level in 
South Vietnam required by the "Marine-heavy" option would 
result in "considerably increased personnel turbulence and 
adverse impact on readiness for Army units worldwide." 

They were concerned, also, that the Marine Corps would have 
difficulty in relocating "long term personnel" into other 
units that were already up to strength. Consequently, they 
requested COMUSMACV and CINCPAC to consider a "middle 


57. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 1025-1028. 
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position," which would have redeployed 31,600 Army, 10,800 
Marine CORDS , and 7,600 Navy-Air Force personnel from South 
Vietnam.” l 


The two commanders reviewed the "middle position," but 
still preferred the "Marine-heavy" option. Subsequently the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed a modification of the "middle 
postion" that CINCPAC and COMUSMACV found more acceptable. 
On 27 December the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized the 
execution of this plan, embracing the following elements: 


í Approx. 
,pervice _... Elements Spaces 
US Army _ Inf div, inf bde & support 29,470 
US Navy support 2,050 
US Air Force 3 TFS, 1 TRS & support 5,580 
US Marine Corps 1 RLT and support 12,900 
Total | 50,000°7 


The Joint Chiers of Staff informed the Secretary of 
Defense of their action,- stating that a detailed troop list 
and time phasing of the redeployment would be developed as 
the planning progressed. They expected to schedule the 
"major parts" of the withdrawal late in the redeployment 
period in order to maintain maximum combat strength in South 
Vietnam during the Tet period. Thus as 1969 drew to an end 
the major planning to accomplish the withdrawal of 50,000 
additional US forces from South Vietnam was complete, with 
the actual movement yet to occur. 


The year 1969 brought a significant change in the US 
involvement in South Vietnam. Whereas the years 1965 through 
1968 had witnessed the deployment of an ever increasing 
number of US forces to Vietnam, 1969 saw the trend reversed. 
The President's decision to Vietnamize the.war, by 


— 58, (EB-GP 3) JCS 2472/556-1, 17 Dec 69; (25) J-5 PP 26-69, 
"Force Planning Options (U)," 24 Dec 69; CPS-GP 3) Msg, - 
JCS 15940 to CINCPAC, 17 Dec 69 (derived from JCS 2472/556-1); 
JMF 911/374 (26 Nov 69). 
59. (PS-GP 4) JCS 2472/556-2, "Force Planning (U)," 
27 Dec 69; (@S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 6983 to CINCPAC, 27 Dee 69 
(derived from JCS 2472/556-2); (2S-GP 4) JCSM-777-69 to Sec 
Def, 27 Dec 69, App A to JCS 2472/556-2, 27 Dec 69, same file. 
60. (BS-GP 4) JCSM-777-69°to-Seadef, 27 Dec 69, App A to 
JCS 2472/556-2, 27 Dec 69; same file. 
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progressively transferring the combat burden from US to 
South Vietnamese forces, had made it possible to begin 
reducing the US troop commitment. In considering the 
Vietnamization plan, US policymakers had reviewed various 
Schedules. The most optimistic and expeditious called for 
withdrawal of all US combat forces by the end of 1970, 
while the longest would have spread the withdrawal out to 
the end of 1972. In the end, President Nixon avoided a. 
firm timetable, choosing instead to key the rate of Vietnami- 
zation to the developing situation in Vietnam. Eventually, 
however, the United States expected to reduce its strength 
in South Vietnam to a residual force of between 200,000 and 


. . 300,000. 


By the close of 1969, the United States was firmly com- 
mitted to the Vietnamization program. It had already with- 
drawn over 60,000 troops and had announced the redeployment 
of an additional 50,000 in the early months of 1970, bring- 
ing the total projected reduction to at least 115,000. Both 
US and world opinion expected the reduction to continue, 
and only a disastrous deterioration of the situation in 
South Vietnam could now stem, much less reverse, the Vietnami- 
zation process. 
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Chapter 5 


MILITARY POLICY AND ACTIONS 
AUGUST-DECEMBER 1969 


During the last five months of 1969, President Nixon 
continued to seek a negotiated settlement in Vietnam while - 
maintaining military pressure on the enemy in the field. 
But, since the diplomatic approach produced no success, the 
President proceeded with his alternative policy of trans- 
ferring the burden of the combat to the South Vietnamese, 


~ still intending to keep the same level of action against 


the enemy. In the latter months of 1969, however, just as 
in the earlier part of the year, the Nixon Administration : 
was faced with a number of pressures to reduce US military 
involvement in the war. Budget restrictions continued to 
require reductions in military expenditures, and despite 
careful planning, these cuts affected the war in Vietnam. 
Some elements of the public, who had grown impatient in the 
late spring of 1969 with the Nixon Administration's slow 
progress in ending the conflict, became more strident during 
the final months of.the year. Their agitation culminated 
in massive demonstrations in October and November, the 
largest to date an the nish ory of the Vietnam war. 


The course of the war itself also increased the demand 
for a scaling down of US action and a faster withdrawal of 
US troops. Both fighting and infiltration by the enemy 
declined in the last months of the year, and many in the > 
United States wanted to respond with a corresponding 
reduction of US action. As a result there were growing 
calls from the Congress, the press, and the academic com- 
munity for a speedier US troop pull-out from Vietnam. 
Aware of these pressures, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sought 
to avoid further erosion of resources and authorities, the 
loss of which would restrict the actions of the field com- 
manders in Vietnam. 


Further Budget Reductions--Project 703 


At the beginning of August 1969, the Military Services 
again faced budget cuts that would ultimately have an 
impact on the war in Vietnam. In late July, President 
Nixon signed the final supplemental appropriations bill for 
FY 1969, and at that time he announced that the “budget 


=. 
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picture has worsened." Expenditures had risen because of. 


uncontrollable items such as interest on the public debt, 


Medicare, social security, Civil Service retirement bene- 
fits, and the like. . In addition, Congress had failed to 
take various recommended actions to reduce expenditures and 


. raise extra revenue. As a consequence, the President was 


directing the various Federal departments and. agencies to 
reduce spending by another $3.5 billion in FY 1970 beyond. 
the $4 billion he had announced the previous April.1 . He.. 
did not specify where the cuts would be made, adding only’. ` 
that "No Federal program is above scrutiny." .° 7-2 o wu 


In the end, the Department.of Defense bore the. largest 
share of this additional budget retrenchment. .The Secretary 
of Defense called on each of the three Military Departments - 
to reduce FY 1970 expenditures by $1 billion. . This $3 es 
billion reduction in the Defense- budget for FY .1970 was ` 
nicknamed Project 703. It was publicly announced by the 
Secretary of Defense on 21 August 1969. He stated that 
every precaution would be. taken to alleviate the adverse © ` 
impact of the cut, but he gave no indication of how the 
reduction would be apportioned within the Department of 
Defense. l Pe nae th 


In the meantime, Service plans to implement Project 703.- 
had been submitted to the Secretary of Defense and were 
forwarded to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for comment. They. 
included a number of provisions that affected the war in 
Vietnam. The Air Force plan called for:. the phase-out of 
25 B-52 aircraft; the reduction of monthly B-52 sorties 
from 1,600 to 1,500 by 1 September; reduction of tactical 
air strength with a cutback of monthly sorties from 18,000 © 
to 14;000; and a lower rate of utilization of C-130 trans- 
ports in the Pacific. The Navy projected the inactivation 
of 131 ships of various types, including the one battleship 
then in service; two heavy cruisers, two aircraft carriers, 
29 destroyers (types DD and DL), five submarines, and 
various other craft. . The remainder of the 3d Marine 


i. See Ch. 3, p. 63. secs nent. Lia cate cede aa a . 
2. (B-GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, "The FY 1970 Expendi- 
ture Reduction Project," 5 Aug 69, Att to JCS 2458/582, - 
6 Aug 69, JME 580 (5 Aug 69) sec. 1. News Conference, Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin R; Laird, 21 Aug 69, Public Statements 
of the Secretary of Defense, 1969; Office of the Historian 
OSD (hereafter cited as Public Statements, 1969).°- be eh 
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Division would be redeployed to Okinawa (in addition to the 
redeployments already approved), reducing Marine strength 
-in Vietnam from six to four regiments; the 5th Marine 
‘Division would be deactivated. To meet its $1 billion cut, 
the Army planned to inactivate both the 9th Infantry 
Division, which was currently redeploying from Vietnam,. and 
the lst Armored Division, and to reduce the strength of the 
2d Armored Division. 3 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the Service plans and 
gave the Secretary of Defense their comments on 16 August 
1969. With respect to the war, they pointed out that the 


`: proposed action would reduce monthly B-52 softies an addi- 


tional 13 percent beyond the July reductions’ and monthly 
tactical air sorties by approximately 23 percent. They also 
expected the Marine tactical air capability to be reduced 
and noted that naval gunfire support would decrease from an 
average of eight ships on the gunline to four, with no 

heavy gunfire support ship available in the Seventh Fleet 

for about five months out of the year. These restrictions 
would come at a time“when the United States was withdrawing 
ground combat troops and when air strikes and naval bombard- 
ment would play an increasingly important role. In addition, 
the reductions would result in inadequate PACOM reserve 
reinforcements for Southeast Asia as well as degraded 
amphibious shipping and airlift support for operations in 
Vietnam. Such considerations were especially critical, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said, since the enemy had given no 
indication that he would decrease his activity. Consequently, 
they recommended that no further reduction be ordered pend- 
ing a settlement of the war and the resolution of various 
other Cannone security matters affecting military commit- 
ments. 


3. CS=GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, "The FY 1970 Expendi- 
ture Reduction Project," 5 Aug 69, Att to JCS 2458/582, 6 
Aug 69 (Air Force and Navy submissions); (8+GP 3) Memo, 
DASD(C) to CJCS, same subj, 6 Aug 69, Att to JCS 2458/582-1, 
7 Aug 69 (revised Air Force submission); Memo, DASD(C) to 
CICS, same subj, 11 Aug 69, Att to JCS 2458/582-2, 11 Aug 69 
(Army submission); JMF 580 (5 Aug 69) secs 1 and 2. 

4. See Ch. 3, p. 66. 

5. (2S-GP 3) JCSM-511-69 to SecDef, 16 Aug 69, Encl to 
JCS 2458/582-4, 13 Aug 69, same file, sec 2. . 
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Subsequently the Services made minor adjustments in their 
plans, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff maintained their 
earlier stand. They believed that the Service-cutbacks 
would seriously harm the US position in Southeast Asia, an 
they opposed further budget reduction until the war ended. 


General Wheeler met with the President and the Secretary 
of Defense on 26 September to discuss the Project 703 cuts. 
He was particularly concerned with the proposed reductions 
in B-52 and tactical air sorties and in naval gunfire sup- 
port. He believed these reductions, combined with the 
second phase of US troop withdrawals from Vietnam, would 
degrade the US ability to respond to enemy initiatives. But 
General Wheeler was unable .to dissuade his superiors, and 
on his return from the meeting, he alerted COMUSMACV and 
CINCPAC to expect instructions to reduce air and naval sup- 
port in the "near future." 


General Wheeler's apprehension was well founded, for 
despite the objections of the Joint Chiefs of Staff,.the 
Secretary of Defense dirécted implementation of Project 703. 
The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) issued the required Program Change Decision memo- 
randums in the succeeding weeks. 


6. (S-GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, "Navy Force Reductions 
Proposed under Project 703," 3 Sep 69, Att to JCS 2458/598, 
5 Sep 69; (8+GP 3) JCSM-559-69 to SecDef, 8 Sep 69, Encl A 
to JCS 24587598-1, 8 Sep 69; JMF 580 (5 Sep 69). (8+GP 3) 
Memo,ASD(C) to CICS, 4 Sep 69, Att to JCS 2458/597, 4 Sep 
69; (282GP 1) JCSM-570-69 to SecDef, 12 Sep 69, Encl to 
JCS 2458/597-1, 10 Sep 69; JMF 580 (4 Sep 69). (8-GP 3) 
CSAM 222-69, 17 Sep 69, Att to JCS 2458/606, 18 Sep 69; 
(@-GP 3) JCSM-678-69 to SecDef, 29 Oct 69, Encl to 
JGS 2458/606-1, 20 Oct 69; JMF 580 (17 Sep 69). ~ 
7. (B®) Msg, CICS 11895 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 26 Sep 
69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Sep 69. 

8. For Army program reductions, see Program Change 
Decision (PCD) A-9-301, 10 Sep 69, JMF 580 (17 Sep 69). For 
Navy program reductions see PCDs N-9-303, 1 Oct 69; N~9-305, 
22 Sep 69; N-9-307, 1 Oct 69; N-9-309, 20 Nov 69; all in 
JMF 580 (5 Sep 69). For Air Force program reductions, see 
PCDs F-9-304, 2 Oct 69; F-9-305, 19 Sep 69; F-9-306, 28 Oct 
69; F-9-307, 24 Oct 69; F-9-309, 8 Nov 69; F-9-310, 23 Oct 
69, F-9-311, 21 Nov 69; F-9-312, 23 Oct 69; F-9-314; all 
in JMF 580 (4 Sep 69). 
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The decision on air activity levels in Southeast Asia 
was more immediate. On 26 September, shortly after the 
despatch of his message alerting the field commanders to 
expect reductions, General Wheeler gave COMUSMACV and 
CINCPAC advance riotice that the Secretary of Defense had 
directed a reduction in B-52 and tactical air monthly 
sortie rates to 1,400 and 14,000 respectively. General 
Wheeler assured the two commanders that he appreciated the 
effect of this order, but he-thought that careful sortie 
scheduling could alleviate some of the harmful impact. The 
field commanders retained authority to exceed monthly 
sortie levels to meet emergencies so long as they remained 
within expenditure limits for the fiscal year. This would 
allow surges during periods of increased combat activity, 
with retrenchment in "less active periods." Five days 
later, on 1 October, the Joint Chiefs of Staff formally 
directed the reductions.of B-52 and tactical air sorties in 
Southeast Asia, and the reduced levels went into effect on 
2 October.9 


On 27 September, the day following his notice to the field 
of the decision on. air activity levels, General Wheeler 
relayed to CINCPAC and CINCSAC a request by the President 
for the preparation of a plan for a surge of B-52 operations. 
The plan should provide for stepping up sorties to the 
maximum within authorized rates, using only B-52 and tanker 
assets currently in WESTPAC, for a 30-day period. This 
option would be held for possible execution in the event of 
continued North Vietnamese intransigence at the Paris talks 
or increased enemy action in South Vietnam. In a separate 
message to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, General Wheeler recognized 
the "seeming inconsistencies" between the budget cuts on the 
one hand and such contingency planning on the other. "As 
you may expect," he explained, "we are proceeding down ' 
several alternative paths, with decisions to be made ulti- 
mately on the basis of developments we cannot yet forecast." 
Subsequently, CINCPAC and CINCSAC developed and forwarded 


9. (Z) Msg, CICS 11896 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 26 Sep 
69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Sep 69. (TS-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 1243 
and 1290 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 1 Oct 69. Mas 4) Memo, 
SecAF to SecDef, "SEAsia Tactical Air Force Programming 
(U)," 28 Nov 69, Att to JCS 2458/649, 1 Dec 69, JMF 580 
(4 Sep 69). 
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the plan to the Joint Chiefs of Staff; General Wheeler 
notified the Secretary of Defense that it was ready, but no 
further action resulted. 


On 6 October, Secretary Laird informed the President of 
the reduction of B-52 sortie levels in Southeast Asia. 
Noting that recent combat action was significantly lower 
than the 1967 average, when US B-52s flew only 800 sorties 
monthly, he considered the current 1,400 rate "more than 
adequate." He acknowledged the commanders' concern over’ the 
reduced sorties but assured the President that he would 
monitor the military situation closely. If additional air 
strikes, either tactical or B-52, were required, they could 
be supplied "on relatively short notice." The President 
agreed, directing that support facilities for B-52 oper- 
ations be maintained to aliow rapid restoration of higher 
sortie rates in case the enemy stepped up his combat 
activity.11 


The reduced air activity levels brought about by Project 
703. continued in force throughout the remainder of 1969. 
There was no announcement of the reduction. Secretary Laird 
publicly confirmed in late October that the $3 billion cut 
in the FY 1970 Defense.budget, announced in August, had been 
made, but he gave no details.i2 


In an assessment on 19 October, COMUSMACV questioned 
whether the lowered rates for B-52 and tactical air strikes 
would be adequate in the event of expanded operations. He 
cited the fact that reductions in effective air strength 
were occuring precisely at the time when US troops, who had 
borne most of the combat burden, were being withdrawn. 


—I07 (BE-GP 3) Msg, JCS 1016 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 27 | 
Sep 69; (B) Msg, CJCS 11896 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 26 
Sep 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Sep 69. (25-GP 1) Msg, 
CINCPAC to JCS, 100350Z Oct 69; (28=GP 3) CM-4661-69 to 
SecDef, 25 Oct 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 69. 

11. (9+GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "B-52 ARC LIGHT Sorties 
(U)," 6 Oct 69, Encl to Att to JCS 2472/389-12, 21 Oct 69; 
(S-GP 4) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 17 Oct 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/389-12, 21 Oct 69; JMF 911/323 (26 Nov 68) sec 2. 

12. News Conference, Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, 20 Oct 69, Public Statements, 1969. 
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"The budget limitations," he noted, "reduce B-52 and tactical 
air/strike sorties to September 1969 experience levels, which 
supported operations against a reduced level of enemy combat 
activity." In addition, the drawdown in air capabilities had 
reduced allied ability to respond to multiple contingencies 
with massed firepower. General Abrams observed that "massed 
air strikes have in the past been the only real allied 
reserve ."13 


Project 703 also reduced naval gunfire support in Vietnam. 


‘Whereas, in January 1969, there averaged 11 ships on the gun- 
line firing 41,200 rounds, by December the average had fallen 


to 5.5 ships firing only 23,049 rounds. Moreover, the ships 
that remained were generally types with guns of shorter 
range .14 ` 


Public Opinion 


. Even as budget restraints were having a direct and 
measurable effect onthe war in Vietnam, the less tangible 
influence of protest and outspoken public discussion at home 
came to bear more fully on US policy in Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the latter half of 1969. As Secretary Laird had pre- 
dicted, the Nixon Administration was the beneficiary of at 
least a partial suspension of criticism while results from 
the. application of new thought and leadership were awaited. 
The beginning of actual withdrawal of US troops from Vietnam, 
coupled with the combat lull that lasted from early June 
into August, helped extend the respite to the fuli six 
months that Mr. Laird had foreseen. But the relative calm 
‘gould not continue in the face of growing public dissatis- 
faction with US involvement and the emotional commitment to 
seeing its end. i l ; 


In late June a newly organized antiwar group, the 
Vietnam Moratorium Committee, opened a national office in 
Washington. Its leaders planned a massive demonstration, 
or "moratorium," on college campuses throughout the country 
on 15 October. Their fundamental demand was for a quickly 
negotiated peace or a "firm pubiic commitment" by the 


13. (25) Msg, COMUSMACV 13589 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 19 
Oct 69, OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 69. 
14.. (@S~GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. V-181. 
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President to the "total withdrawal of American troops in a 
short period of time."15 

The first unit returning from Vietnam, the 3d Battalion, 
60th Infantry, 9th Infantry Division, arrived in the United 
States on 9 July 1969 at McChord Air Force Base and was 
welcomed the next day at a ceremony in nearby Seattle. The 
troops paraded and Secretary of the Army Stanley R. Resor 
extended official greetings, stating that their presence 
gave "tangible evidence" of the progress being made in 
Vietnam. But antiwar demonstrators interrupted Secretary 
Resor's remarks with shouts of: "Bring them all home 
now!" 


In terms of public protest August was uneventful, but 
September saw more strident criticism of President Nixon 
and his war policy. With the return of students to the 
campuses for the fall term the preparations and publicity 
for the October Moratorium were stepped up. In addition, 
there was increasing concern in Congress over the war. On 
25 September, Republican Senator Charles E. Goodell of New 
York proposed legislation to require the withdrawal of all 
US troops from Vietnam by the end of 1970. Reflecting the 
sentiment of the "dove" group in Congress, Senator Goodell 
wanted a definite timetable as the means of putting the 
south Vietnamese Government on notice that it must assume 
the responsibility for combat and make necessary internal 
reforms. His purpose, Senator Goodell said, was to help the 
President and Congress develop a workable plan for ending 
US participation in the war, since there was "no visible 
plan of this kind" at present. To assure referral to the 
Foreign Relations Committee rather than the less sympathetic 
Armed Services or Appropriations Committees, Senator Goodell 
introduced his proposal as an amendment to the foreign aid 
bill. Senator J. William Fulbright, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and a prominent Senate dove, welcomed the 
Goodell suggestion, but Secretary of Defense Laird called 
it "a grave error." He warned that the proposed cutoff of 
funds for maintaining US personnel in Vietnam after 1 Decem- 
ber 1970 would Impose a commitment that it might not be 
possible to meet. 


15. NY Times, 1 Jul 69, 14. 
16. Ibid:; 11 Jul 69, L; 
17. Ibid., 26 Sep 69, 1. 
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The Goodell proposal was followed in rapid succession by 
other actions indicative of growing impatience in the 
Congress. Representatives Donald W. Riegle, Jr., of 
Michigan and Paul N. McCloskey, Jr., of California offered 
a resolution to repeal the Guif of Tonkin Resolution of 
1964--the basic authority for US combat action in Southeast 
Asia. Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield suggested a 
US cease-fire followed by allevigtnamese elections and a 
coalition government in Saigon.+ l 


- Several days later, on 3 October, Republican Senator 

- Charles H. Percy urged President Nixon to respond to the 

' current pause in the fighting by suspending all bombing, 
shelling, and offensive ground operations in South Vietnam 
and continuing the suspension as long as the enemy took no 
advantage of the situation. His proposal, the Illinois 
Senator said, would leave US troops free to defend them- 
selves while not missing an opportunity to curtail the 
hostilities; he believed that similar opportunities had been 
missed in the past. Senator Percy did not agree, however, 
with the Goodell proposal, stating that it might lead to a 
hasty pullout that could jeopardize the remaining US 
forces. 


President Nixon’ was fully aware of the mounting opposi- 
tion to the war, and the actions of high Administration 
officials had already taken on the appearance of a concerted 
countereffort. On 16 September, the President had announced 
a second US troop withdrawal of 35,000. 20 Ata press con- 
ference the next day, Secretary Laird suggested that the 
troop reduction might have "a very significant effect" on 
Selective Service requirements. Two days later, on 19 
September, President Nixon cancelled the draft calls for 
the months of November and December, totaling 50,000 induc- 
tees. Instead, the previously announced quota for October 
would be spread out over the last three months of the year. l 


President Nixon held a news conference on 26 September 
and was asked about a cutoff date for US military action in 


18. ibid., 26 Sep 69, 1; 4 Oct 69, 14; 5 Oct 69, IV 1. 
19. Ibid., 4 Oct 69, 14. 
20. See Ch. 4, p. 124. 
2l. News Conference, Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird, 


Pentagon, 17 Sep 69, Public Statements, 1969, pp. 2133-2134, 
Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 731-732. 
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Vietnam, specifically the Goodell suggestion of the previous 
day. He replied that he had considered a -number of pro- 
fosals along this line within the Executive Branch, besides 
noting the suggestions advanced with "the best of intentions" 
by members of Congress. But to impose an arbitrary limit 
for the complete withdrawal of US forces would undercut the 
US negotiating position and insure the continuation of the. 
war until the stipulated deadline. It would thus eliminate 
the hope that he still entertained (despite the lack of 
progress in the Paris talks) of ending the war before the 
close of 1970 or the middle of 1971. "Any incentive for the 
enemy to negotiate," said. the President, "is destroyed if 

he is told in advance that if he just waits for 18 months 

we will be out anyway." 


A reporter also asked the President about the appraach- 
ing student moratorium. Mr. Nixon responded that he was 
aware of the antiwar activity and expected it, but stated 
"under no circumstances will I be affected whatever by it."ée 


Four days later, on the morning of 30 September, Presi- 
dent Nixon met with the Republican leaders of Congress, 
Senator Hugh Scott and Representative Gerald Ford, to dis- 
cuss the Vietnam situation. Emerging from the White House 
meeting, Senator Scott and Congressman Ford criticized both 
the forthcoming demonstrations and congressional proposals 
for predetermined deadlines, rebuking those who would 
settle for less than "a firm peace." They also appealed 
for a 60-day suspension of warcriticism to allow the Presi- 
dent time to pursue a negotiated solution. 


Following the meeting with the congressional leaders, 
the President presented a unit citation to the ist Marine 
Regiment of the lst Marine Division, recently returned from 
Vietnam. In a White House rose garden ceremony, he com- 
mended the Marines for their conduct in a difficult war, 
adding that it was hard for men to fight day after day when 
the nation appeared divided. Then, in remarks obviously 
directed at the war critics, he stated: 


55, Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 748-749, 753. 
23. NY Times, 10 Oct 69, p. l. 
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We think we can bring peace. We will bring 
peace. The peace that we will be able to achieve 
will be due to the fact that Americans, when it 
really counted, did not buckle, did not run away, 
but stood fast so that the enemy knew that it had 
no choice eS) to negotiate--negotiate a fair 
peace... .@ 


The calls of the President and the Republican congres- 
sional leaders for support of the Administration's Vietnam 
policy did not allay criticism of the war. A Gallup Poll 

released on #4 October showed that only a slight majority of 
‘ 52 percent--a small decline since the previous poll in July-- 
approved the President's handling of the war. Moreover, the 
latest poll indicated that disillusionment over the war had 
reached a new high, with six out of ten people considering 
US involvement in Vietnam a mistake.©5 


On the same day that this poll was released, the Vietnam 
Moratorium Committee announced that it was joining with the 
National Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam, 
a coalition of peace, black, women's, student, welfare, 
labor, and religious groups, for a fall offensive against 
the war. Together they pledged massive and continuing 
demonstrations, including the 15 S moratorium and a 
march on Washington in mid-November. ? 


On 6 October, a bipartisan group of nine Senators and 
Congressmen called a news conference at the Capitol to 
endorse the 15 October moratorium, which they called a 
"positive, constructive, and nonviolent" demonstration of 
opposition to the war. Simultaneously, at another press 
conference at the Rayburn House Office Building, sponsors 
unveiled a resolution endorsing the President's announced 
troop withdrawal and encouraging further force reductions. 
Co-sponsored by 108 Representatives, the resolution was 
stated broadly enough to attract support from_both 
supporters and critics of the Administration. 


2}. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 765-767. 
25, NY Times, 5 Oct 09, 07-31 Jal 69, 11. 

26. Ibid., 5 Oct 69, 70. 

27. Ibid., 5 Oct 69, 8. 
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In 4 further effort to rally support for the Adminis- 
tration, Secretary of Defense Laird publicly confirmed, the 
August change in the mission of US forces in Vietnam. ? 

i There had been no public announcement of the change at the 
'time it was approved, but at a 9 October press conference, 
Mr. Laird revealed that revised instructions, issued two 
“months previously, gave the "highest" priority to Vietnami- 
zation of the war. While refusing to go into detail, he 
acknowledged that the new instructions contained no pro- 
vision for the maintenance of “maximum military pressure" 
‘on the enemy. He hastened to add that the old instructions 
had not done so either; the phrase had been employed by 
President Johnson. 


The Secretary was questioned about the decrease in enemy 
infiltration and the lower level of enemy action. Mr. 
Laird replied that he was encouraged by this situation and 
the resulting drop in US casualties, although the Nixon 
Administration was unwilling to interpret such developments 
as a conclusive sign of enemy willingness to wind down the 
war. "The best place to give signals," he said, “is in 
Paris." 


On the same day, General Wheeler returned from an |_| 
inspection trip in Vietnam. On his arrival in Saigon 
several days before, he had predicted a new round of enemy 
fighting in the near future. During his stay he heard 
various reports and briefings but made no further public_ 
statements. Nor did he have anything to tell reporters on his___ 
return, and his assessment for the Secretary of Defense was 
oral. His conclusion, relayed to the press by Secretary 
Laird, was that the field commanders had achieved "a real 
momentum" in Vietnam under their new orders. 


Even before his news conference, Secretary Laird had 
drawn the attention of his advisers, including the Joint 


20. See Ch. 3, pp. 97-99. 

29. News Conference, Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, Pentagon, 9 Oct 69, Public Statements, 1969, 
pp. 2252-2266. 

30. Ibid. NY Times, 5 Oct 69, 1; 10 Oct 69, 1. Inter- 
view, Willard J. Webb with Mr. Paul M. Kearney, Admin. Asst. 
to CJCS, 14 Jun 73. (Mr. Kearney accompanied General 
Wheeler to Vietnam on this trip.) 
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Chiefs of Staff, to the drop in the enemy movement of men 
and materiel into South Vietnam. He asked their views 
regarding the US response either to a continuation of the 
current situation or to an upsurge in the! rate of enemy 
infiltration.31 ` : 


On 13 October the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the 
matter and approved a reply for the Secretary of Defense, 
which General Wheeler forwarded the following day. He 
cautioned the Secretary against any action that did not 
recognize two facts: such lulls in infiltration had been 
‘experienced before; the enemy retained the capacity to 
resume quickly the movement of men and materiel into South 
Vietnam. With these points in mind, General Wheeler then 
discussed the alternative of continued reduced infiltration. 
Until there was "clear evidence" that North Vietnam 
intended a positive signal, the United States should con- 
tinue to apply the level of pressure that had initially 
produced the decrease. But at the same time, the United © 
States should publicly acknowledge the reduction and, if it 
continued, should respond with a third troop withdrawal 
"keyed to the reduced enemy troop movement." 


For use in the event the enemy increased the rate of 
infiltration, General Wheeler presented the Secretary of 
Defense a whole spectrum of actions ranging from continu- 
ation of operations at current levels to launching unlimited 
air and naval attacks against North Vietnam. He selected 
the following five as the most practical: continuation of 
present operations, inflicting the heaviest punishment on 
the enemy possible within current resources and policy 
limitations; suspension of present US troop withdrawals 
with announcement of reasons for such action; publication 
of the facts regarding increased enemy infiltration, to 
make clear the enemy responsibility for prolonging the war; 
use of the Paris talks as a forum to expose enemy bad faith; 
and increased military pressures on North Vietnam through 
a range of options already identified by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. General Whee les endorsed the first of these choices 
as the most feasible. 


31. CUS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., "North Vietna- 
mese Infiltration," 8 Oct 69, JMF 912/309 (13 Oct 69). 

32. (2S-GP 3) CM-4629-69 to SecDef, 14 Oct 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/539, 14 Oct 69, same file. Secretary Laird made 
no formal reply; presumably he noted the JCS views for 
possible future use. 
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Meanwhile, public expectation mounted as the 15 October 


moratorium neared. To remove one target of student resentment, 


' President Nixon arranged for the retirement of Lieutenant, 


General Lewis B. Hershey from his post as Director of the ` 


‘Selective Service System on 10 October. The 76-year old 


LS 


general had served in that capacity since 1941, and the cur- 
rent generation of students had come to regard him as a 
symbol of the draft system and the continuing war. 


On the following day, 11 October, President Nixon met with 
the Chairman and the other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Secretary Laird, and Dr. Kissinger to hear an oral 
report of General Wheeler's visit to Vietnam. General 
Wheeler described the current military situation but did not 
reveal any startingly new developments in Vietnam. Nor did 


‘he make any significant recommendations concerning the war. 


It is likely, although not apparent from the available 


. record, that the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff dis- 


cussed the approaching moratorium. A White House spokesman 
merely announced that the meeting took place and lasted 
nearly three hours, but gave no details of the discussion; 
the files of the Joint Chiefs of Staff contain no record of 
the meeting. 3 


On the same day, 11 October, the presidents of 79 private 
colleges and universities, including five of the prestigious 


' Ivy League schools, denounced the war. Speaking as individu- 


als and not for their institutions, they appealed to Presi- 
dent Nixon for a stepped-up withdrawal from the Vietnam 
conflict, which stood "as a denial of so much that is best 
in our society."35 


President Nixon's statement at his 26 September news con- 
ference that he would not be affected by the October mora- 
torium had rankled the antiwar critics and brought a loud 
public outery. On 13 October, just two days before the 


33. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, p. 788. NY Times, 11 
Oct 69, l. 

34. NY Times, 12 Oct 69, 3. Interview, Willard J. Webb 
with Mr. Paul M. Kearney, Admin. Asst. to CJCS, 14 Jun 73. 
Mr Kearney, who accompanied General Wheeler to Vietnam in 
October 1969, remembered only the general tenor of General 
Wheeler's report, which was given orally. 

35. NY Times, 12 Oct 69, 1. 
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demonstration, the President sought to explain his position. 
He did so through a letter, released to the press, that was 
in response to one from a Georgetown University student 
criticizing the 26 September statement. There was a clear 
distinction, the President pointed out, between public 
opinion and a public demonstration. To listen to publie 
opinion was one thing, but to be swayed by a public demon- 
stration was another. He recognized that the planned 
moratorium would indicate a great concern about the war, but 
he was already aware of and shared that concern. Conse- 
quently, the question was whether, in the absence of any new 


_ evidence or arguments, he should turn aside from "a carefully 


considered course." He answered that his current policy 
resulted from exhaustive study and "our own best judgment." 
"To abandon that policy merely because of a public demon- 
stration would therefore be an act of gross irresponsibility 
on my part."3 


In a further effort to divert attention from the mora- 
torium, White House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler announced 
on 13 October that President Nixon would address the nation 
on the Vietnam situation on the evening of 3 November. The 
timing was keyed, Mr. Ziegler said, to the anniversary of 
announcement of the November 1968 ‘bombing halt over North 
Vietnam. 


The long-promised moratorium of 15 October 1969 was the 
largest demonstration to date against the Vietnam war. 
Protests, expressed in noisy street rallies, teach-ins, 
forums, candlelight processions, and prayer vigiis, took 
place across the country, and what was originally planned 
as a student activity spilled over to include people of all 
ages, from various strata of society. Although it was 
impossible to measure the number of participants, estimates 
ranged from one to several million. The largest protest 
occurred in the northeastern United States, where over 
100,000 jamed the Boston Common, and in California, where 
several cities were the scene of spirited rallies. The 
demonstrations were peaceful for the most part, although 
occasional violenee did occur.3 


36. Ltr, Pres to Mr. Randy J. Hicks, Georgetown Univer- 


sity, Washington, D.C., 13 Oct 69, Public Papers, Nixon, 
1969, pp. 798-799. 
37. NY Times, 13 Oct 69, 1. . 
38. Ibid., 15 Oct 69, l; 16 Oct 69, l; 19 Oct 69, IV 1. 
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“staff flags of the moratorium, to indicate support for the — 


There were also attempts at counterdemonstrations, though 
these were less well organized. Veterans' organizations, many.. 
Mire and police departments, and municipalities across the _ | 
country flew the fiag at full staff, in contrast to the half- 


President. Opposition to the moratorium was also shown by. 


‘motorists driving during the day with their headlights on, 


‘and estimates placed about 10 percent of the cars on 15 
October in that category. 39 


In accordance with his expressed position, President 


“Nixon took no notice of the moratorium. He remained at the 
: White House on 15 October conferring with advisers on 
_ Vietnam, working on Latin American policy, and hearing an 


urban affairs subcommittee report on education. Despite the 
lack of presidential notice, the organizers expressed satis- 
faction with the moratorium. Terming it "a good start," 
they looked forward to the next demonstration planned for 

15 November. They were convinced that these "massive" out- 
pourings of opposition to the war would force the President 
to alter his Vietnam policy. 40 


The President's 3 November Speech 


With the moratorium over, attention turned to the announced 
presidential speech on 3 November. Many anticipated a dra- 
matic announcement concerning the settlement of the war, but 
they were disappointed. In the speech, President Nixon 
reaffirmed the Vietnam policy set forth in his 14 May 
address.41 ‘The United States would not unilaterally or 
precipitately withdraw from Vietnam, Mr. Nixon said. Rather, 
he had put forward comprehensive new peace proposals at the 
negotiating table and had pursued other initiatives through 
private channels. 


The President also had a plan to end the war regardless of 
developments in the negotiations. This was Vietnamization-- 
the strengthening of the RVNAF to assume the combat operations 
and the progressive withdrawal of US troops. Vietnamization 
had been launched following Secretary Laird's visit to Vietnam 
the preceding March. "Under the plan," the President said, 


39, Ibla., 16 Oct 69, 1. | 

40. Ibid., 16 Oct 69, l; 17 Oct 69, 1 and 20; 19 Oct 69, 
IV 1, 

4l. See Ch. 3, pp. 85-86. 
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"I ordered first a substantial increase in the training and 
equipment of South Vietnamese forces." 


In July, on my visit to Vietnam, I changed 
General Abrams' orders to that they were con- 
sistent with the objectives of our new policies. 
Under the new orders, the primary mission of 
our troops is to enable the South Vietnamese 
forces to assume the full responsibility for the 
security of South Vietnam. 


l The President said that the complete withdrawal of US 
‘combat ground forces had been worked out with the South 
Vietnamese. The withdrawal would be made from strength, 

not weakness, and would follow an orderly timetable. He 

did not intend to announce the timetale in advance, and he 
warned the leaders in Hanoi against seeking advantage through 
an increase in violence. The President would not hesitate to 
take "strong and effective measures" to deal with any enemy 
action that threatened the US forces remaining in Vietnam. 


In sum, the Presidént saw only two choices for ending 
the war: an immediate withdrawal or a continued search for 
a negotiated settlement while proceeding with Vietnamization. 
Since he had already rejected the first alternative, Presi- 
dent Nixon chos the second and asked public support for 
that decision. %2 


At a briefing for the press just before the President's 
broadcast, Dr. Kissinger distributed the text of the 
address. Indicating the importance that the President 
attached to this policy statement, Dr. Kissinger told the 
reporters: "Nothing that we have done since we came into 
office has been done with as much seriousness, I may say with 
as much anguish, as this speech." He was asked about the 
change in orders to COMUSMACV, but he refused elaboration, 
stating ha” the President had treated the matter as well as 
could be.43 


The reference in the address to modification of General 
Abrams' orders was not a fresh revelation, since Secretary 


2. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 901-909. 


43. (U) Background Briefing by Dr. Kissinger, "President's 
Vietnam Speech," White House, 8:20 PM, 3 Nov 69, OCJCS File 
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Laird had spoken on the subject nearly a month earlier, but- 
it caught the attention of newsmen. Both the Secretary and 
General Wheeler were concerned thatthe President's remarks 

. might be misinterpreted as indicating a reduction in US 
military action, and General Wheeler alerted CINCPAC and 

| COMUSMACV to this possibility. He suggested that, in any 

discussions with the press, the two commanders place primary 
emphasis on the improvement of South Vietnamese combat 
capabilities through the accelerated provision of equipment 
and training. In fact, General Wheeler told them, the 
President's own words constituted "an adequate response to 
the questions regarding what changes have been made over the 
past several months." 


In a late evening newscast on 4 November, CBS reported 
that General Abrams would resign because of the change in 
his orders. The following morning, the Department of 
Defense denied this report. General Wheeler characterized 
it as a "rather obvious fishing expedition” and cautioned 
General Abrams to expect.more such efforts. He reiterated 
that the field commanders:should stress the ieee of the 
program to modernize and improve the RVNAF. "4 


President Nixon's Vietnam address received a mixed 
reaction. Administration supporters, both in Congress and 
across the country, applauded the speech, congressional doves 
expressed disappointment over the lack of anything new, and 
the leaders of the approaching 15 November demonstration saw 
that feature of the address as giving added impetus to their 
protest. A White House spokesman, however, said the speech 
had evoked the largest mail response in over 30 years, and 


a new Gallup poll revealed a 77 percent favorable response. #6- 


As the 15 November event drew closer, other citizen groups 
sought to demonstrate that the student mobilization was not 
representative of the views of the American people at large. 
They held meetings throughout the country on ll November, 
using the Veterans! Day ceremonies to express support for 
the President and his Vietnam policy. Generali of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley urged a Los Angeles rally to "keep the 
faith," and Congressman Mendel Rivers, Chairman of the House 


_ TNT Msg, CICS 13762 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 4 Nov 
ga eame re 6 | at T G a S S a 
45. (25) Msgs, CJCS 13789" ana 13830 to ‘COMUSMACV, 5 and 
6 Nov 69, “same file. cs 
46. NY Times, 4 Nov 69, 1; 5 Nov 69, 1. 
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Armed Services Committee, spoke in a similar vein to a 
gathering at the Washington Monument .47 . 


President Nixon lunched with congressional leaders at the 
Capitol on 13 November and visited both houses of Congress. 
He thanked the House of Representatives for the resolution 
passed the previous day that supported a "just peace" in 
Vietnam along the lines of his 3 November speech, and he 
expressed appreciation to the more than 60 members of the 
Senate who had signed a letter to Ambassador Lodge in Paris, 
Similarly pledging support for a negotiated settlement. In 
addition, the President appealed eee chambers for "con- 


=` tinued support and understanding." 


The Mobilization against the War in Vietnam--"the Mobe"-- 
began with various activities in Washington on 14 November, 
including a "march against death" from Arlington Cemetery 
past the White House and a demonstration at the South Vietna- 
mese Embassy, which had to be dispersed with tear gas. But 
the major events were the march and rally at the Washington 
Monument the following day, 15 November, where the protestors 
heard various speakers, including Senators Eugene McCarthy, 
Charles Goodell, and George McGovern. It was the largest 
mass demonstration in Washington's history; police estimated 
that 250,000 persons attended while press reports claimed 
crowds in excess of 300,000. The "Mobe" was peaceful until 
the rally broke up at dusk, when radical splinter Erqups 
clashed with police and were repelled with tear gas. 79 


President Nixon adhered to his position of not being 
swayed by demonstrations and took no public notice of the 
Mobilization. The protest leaders claimed success, but 
what they had accomplished was not clear, beyond demon- 
strating again that many in the United States opposed the 
war. In fact, it appeared that the "Mobe" also rallied 
public support for the President. A Gallup poll conducted 
during the Mobilization weekend showed a sharp increase in 
confidence in the President, with 68 percent of those polled 
approving President Nixon's handling of his job22 


The "Mobe" was the high point of dissent during 1969, and 
public pressure against the Vietnam war eased during the 


47. Ibid., 12 Nov 69,'1. | 
48. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 930-935. 


49. NY Times, 15 Nov 69, l; 16 Nov 69, l and IV 1. 
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' remainder of the year. Immediately following the 14-15 

‘ November demonstration, the Vietnam Moratorium Committee 
scheduled three days of protest in December. But these 

' proved Ep be insignificant affairs, receiving scant public 
notice. The "Mobe," combined with the 15 October Mora- 

| torium, did mark the end of the relative immunity from war 
criticism that the Nixon Administration had enjoyed during 

| 4ts early months in office. Opponents were no longer 
reticent in charging that "Johnson's war" had become 
"Nixon's war," and the President and his advisers, includ- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff, would have to give’ even 
greater regard to public ‘opinion in their deliberations and 

. decisions on Vietnam. 


Atrocities 


In 1969 two events came to light that further decreased 
popular support for the war. One was the so-called "Green 
Beret Case," in which officers of the 5th Special Forces 
Group were accused of murdering one of their own Vietnamese 
agents. The Officers, commanded by Colonel Robert B. 
Rheault, insisted in their defense that they had been follow- 
ing oral orders given by CIA representatives in Vietnam. 
Public announcement of the affair was made on 6 August 1969, 
and formal charges were lodged against the six officers on 
18 September. Throughout the investigation, the Central 
Intelligence Agency denied having ordered the agent's execu- 
tion. However, with presidential approval, the agency 
refused to allow any of its personnel to participate in the 
court-martial proceedings. Without CIA testimony the 
accused men could not obtain a fair trial, and Secretary of 
the Army Stanley Resor announced on 29 September that the 
court-martial would be terminated without a definitive 
resolution of the charges before it.52 


The second occurrence had a much larger impact on public 
opinion. It began to be revealed in March 1969 when 
Ronald Ridenhour, an ex-soldier who had served with members 
of Task Force Barker, wrote to high-ranking members of 
Congress, Administration officials, and military leaders 


51. Ibid., 18 Nov 69, 23; 10 Dec 69, 12; 13 Dec 69, 16. 
52. (g) Msgs, COMUSMACV 9072, 9433, and 10247 to CJCS, 
CINCPAC, and CSA, 14 and 22 :Jul 69 and 8 Aug 69, OCJCS Files 
091 Vietnam, Jul and Aug 69. NY Times, 6 Aug 69, 1; 29 Aug 

69, 1; 19 Sep 69, 1; 30 Sep 69, 1; 24 Oct 69, 15. 
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alleging that a massacre had taken place in the village of 

My Lal He described the slaughter of hundreds of innocent 
civilians by US troops in the spring of 1968. In April 

1969, the Army began an investigation that ultimately 

charged Lieutenant William L. Calley, Jr., with killing 109 
"Oriental human beings, occupants of the village of My Lai 4," 
on 16 March 1968.53 


Despite the large number of people who had knowledge of 
the incident, the story was not told in the press until 
November 1969. When the details were revealed, news commen- 
tators and other major opinionmakers for the most part 


` expressed shock and moral revulsion. While some spokesmen 


thought the judgment should be tempered by a greater 
"realism" about the. nature of war, particularly in the 
unusual circumstances of the Vietnam conflict, the dis- 
closure of morally indefensible action by Americans had a 
permanent effect on the tone of public discussion. 


On 24 November 1969, secretary Resor and General 
William C. Westmoreland appointed Lieutenant General 


-Willaim R. Peers to head a panel to examine the investi- 
-gation of My Lai originally conducted in the Americal 


Divison. The Peers Commission interviewed almost 400 wit- 
nesses from December 1969 to March 1970 and recommended 
that charges be preferred against 14 officers, including 
the former Americal Division commander and then West Point 
commandant, Major General Samuel W. Koster. He was sub- 
sequently reduced in grade to Brigadier General for failure 
to mount an adequate investigation. Ultimately the only. 
officer to face court-martial as a result of the Peers 
inquiry was Colonel Oran K. Henderson, who was acquitted of 
all charges in December 1971.54 


The trial of Lieutenant William L. Calley had begun more 
than a year earlier, in November 1970. It proved to be the 
longest in US military history, with day-by-day press cover- 
age keeping the matter constantly before the public. On 
29 March 1971 Lieutenant Calley was found guilty of the 
premeditated murder of not fewer than 22 Vietnamese 
Civilians. His company commander, Captain Ernest L. Medina, 


53. Seymour M. Hersh, My Lai 4 (1971), pp. 104-143. 
54, Report of the Department of the Army Review.of the 


Preliminary Investigations into the My Lai Incident, vol. I. 
NY Times, 18 Dec 71, I. 
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‘was tried and acquitted of_all charges in connection with 


My Lai in September 1971. C 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not directly participate | 


in the investigations surrounding either the Green Beret 


case or My Lai, but General Wheeler did assure the Secretary 


' of Defense in December 1969 "that all practical means have 


been taken to insure that our forces in SVN comply with rules 


i of engagement and the Geneva Conventions with regard to the 


treatment of non-combatants." In March 1970, in a message 


that reviewed the findings of the Peers Commission regarding 


deficiencies in the Army's procedures for reporting war 
crimes, the Chairman counseled COMUSMACV on possible remedial 


measures.’ 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff Oppose a Cease-fire 


During the latter half of 1969, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
fully aware of the growing public dissatisfaction with US 
involvement, were mindful: of its potential effect on both 
policy and operations in the Vietnam war. On 29 October 1969, 
the Chief of Staff, Army, brought to the attention of his 
colleagues the "very heavy pressure" on the Administration 
to seek an early cease-fire, unilateral if necessary, in 
Vietnam. General Westmoreland expected this pressure to be 
intensified during the next few days, while the President's 
3 November speech was reaching final form, and he thought it 
appropriate for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to furnish the 
Secretary of Defense their views.57 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of 
Defense on 31 October that. they opposed any unilateral US 
cease-fire or a more general one that was "obviously" forced 
on the Republic of Vietnam. While recognizing that most of 
the proposals for a cease-fire in Vietnam were well- 
intentioned, they thought the promoters of such action failed 
to foresee the probable consequences. "As long as the North 


55. Richard Hammer, The Court-Martial of Lt. Calley (1971), 
pp. 363, 364. NY Times, 23 Sep 71, l. 


56. (Z) CM-4778-69 to SecDef, 11 Dec 69; (6) Msg, CJCS 
3793 to COMUSMACV, "Peers Report and Reporting Procedures 
R ar E to War Crimes," 18 Mar 70; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Nov 09. 3 
57. (2S-GP 3) CSAM 268-69 to JCS, 29 Oct 69, Att to C 
JCS 2472/5486, 29 Oct 69, JMF 911/305 (29 Oct 69). 
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Vietnamese pursue their objectives by military means and 
remain intransigent at the negotiating table, there is 
little to suggest that a cease-fire would lead to a per- 
manent cessation. of hostilities and an enemy withdrawal from 
the Republic of Vietnam and adjacent sanctuaries." The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff also opposed any cease-fire without 
the prior concurrence of the Republic of Vietnam. Although 
the present government in Saigon had made substantial pro- 
gress in achieving public support, they doubted that it 
could survive a settlement dictated by Washington. In 
addition, a cease-fire forced upon the Vietnamese ally could 


_ damage the pacification program, RVNAF morale, and US-RVN 


relations, and could bring into question US resolve to ful- 
fill its commitments throughout the world. They asked the 
Secretary to forward their views to the President .58 


Perhaps because he had seen an initial draft of the 
President's speech and knew that it contained no proposal 
for an immediate cease-fire, the Secretary of Defense did 
not submit the JCS views to the White House before the 
3 November address. “Instead, after a careful review, 
Secretary Laird forwarded the JCS memorandum to the Presi- 
dent on 22 November 1969. He agreed with his military 
advisers on some points but differed with them in two areas 
where he believed the JCS position would unduly restrict US 
flexibility. First, the Secretary considered that it 
bordered on subordination of US interests to those of the 
Republic of Vietnam to tie action on a cease-fire to full 
RVN concurrence. “We must retain the right to make or 
accept cease-fire proposals on our own," he believed, 
"although preferably with GVN agreement." In his second 
point, Mr. Laird suggested that a "unilateral cease-fire by 
US ground combat units, as distinct from US military per- 
sonnel attached to, or supporting, RVNAF units," might ` 
become both desirable and feasible in the future. It would 
be a logical step in the Vietnamization process, providing 
a test of RVNAF ability, South Vietnamese morale, and enemy 
reaction. At the same time, it would not restrict the 
freedom of action of US forces to defend themselves.59 


58. (@5-GP 1) JCSM-690-69 to SecDef, 31 Oct 69, App to 
JCS 2472/546-1, 30 Oct 69, same file. 

59. (#S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Cease-Fire in the 
Republic of Vietnam," 22 Nov 69; ( (2S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to 
Pres, "Views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on a US Cease- 
fire Initiative (U)," 22 Nov 69; Atts to JCS 2472/546-2, 


24 Nov 69, same file. 
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On 3 December, the Deputy Secretary of Defense asked the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to review alternative military 
responses to back up the statement in the President's 
3 November address that any increased action threatening US 
forces in South: Vietnam would be met with "strong and 
effective" measures. The Director of the Joint Staff 
notified CINCPAC of this requirement on 5 December, review- 
ing for him some 24 possible options that had already been 
considered at various levels in Washington. Nineteen of 
these were some form of attack on North Vietnam, ranging 
from naval gunfire on a selected port to a full resumption 
of air and naval operations. The remaining options pro- 
vided for: increased operations in the lower portion of 
the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ), including strike of observed 
enemy targets, pursuit of attacking enemy forces, and 
ground operations; air, naval, and artillery strike of 
targets in the DMZ above the Provisional Military Demarca- 
tion Line (PMDL); pursuit of attacking enemy troops into 
Laos and Cambodia; and strike of targets in Cambodia sup- 
porting enemy efforts in-South Vietnam. The Director 
requested CINCPAC to provide comments on these options or 
furnish suggestions of his own.60 


Admiral McCain replied on 7 December: 


Peacemeal application of military power neither 
-` yeduces the enemy's capability to increase his 
activity in RVN or his will to continue the con- 
flict. Our experience over the past few years 
clearly indicates that gradualism only hardens the 
enemy's will to resist and elicits the same out- 
raged denouncements from certain quarters in the 
United States and overseas as would follow a pro- 
fessional military effort against the enemy's 
capability. Since all options have a common 
political liability, any US response should be 
designed to accrue both maximum political and mili- 
tary advantages. Therefore, any option that does 
not meet the President's guidance of "strong and 
effective action" will not meet the objective of 
reducing the jeopardy of our forces and should be 
summarily eliminated from further consideration. 


60. (P-GP 1) Msg, JCS (DJS) 15289 to C/S PACOM, 
5 Dec 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Dec 69. | 


dog 
As his first choice, CINCPAC recommended the resumption of 
air and naval operations against North Vietnam, "subject to 
minimum operational restraints." This action should begin 
without warning and continue for as long as necessary. In 
conjunction with this campaign, CINCPAC also recommended an 
increase in monthly B-52 sorties from 1,400 to 1,800; 
authority for allied ground and air forces to pursue attack- 
ing enemy forces into Cambodia, Laos, and the DMZ; the 
conduct of ground operations in the southern half of the DMZ; 
and suspension of the planned redeployment of ‘US forces.°1 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted to the Secretary of 
Defense on 17 December their proposals for responses to 
increased enemy action. They included most of CINCPAC's 
recommendations and divided their ‘suggestions into three 
categories: actions in North Vietnam, responses in South 
Vietnam, and options outside of Vietnam.. Seven possible 
actions in North Vietnam ranged in increasing scale of 
severity from naval harassment of shipping to resumption of 
air and naval operations throughout the country, except for 
the Hanoi, Haiphong,.and Chinese buffer zone areas. Pro- 
posed options within South Vietnam provided for: ground 
operations in the DMZ below the PMDL to counter enemy 
activity; authorization to pursue the enemy into the DMZ 
south of the Demarcation Line; increased operations by B-52 
and tactical aircraft; revision of COMUSMACV's mission to 
allow exertion of “maximum pressure" on the enemy in South 
Vietnam, using all available forces; and deferral of any 
planned troop withdrawals. For actions elsewhere, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested artillery and air strikes 
on enemy targets in Cambodia, authority to pursue enemy 
forces into both Cambodia and Laos for limited distances, 
increased air operations in Laos, and quarantine of Cambodia. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary that it 
was impossible to select the most desirable option, or 
combination of options, in advance of the actual situation. 
They were convinced, however, that the United States must 
respond to any increased enemy activity with effective 
action. To do otherwise might set back the Vietnamization 
program, undermine South, Vietnamese confidence, and produce 
further adverse reaction at home if US casualties increased. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff presented the argument CINCPAC 
had advanced concerning the ineffectiveness of a gradual 


61. (ZZ) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 072303Z Dec 69, same file. 
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or incremental ‘application of military power as the means 

of achieving a "strong and effective" response. They (C 
repeated the recommendation submitted on 29 November 2 in 

connection with troops withdrawals: any expansion of enemy 

action in South Vietnam should be met with a cancellation 

and, if necessary, a reversal of planned US redeployments 

and the pale layaen of an air and naval campaign against North 

Vietnam. 63 l 


Combat Operations, August-December 1969 


In the end, there was no occasion to carry out any of the 
options suggested by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Combat 
action during the last weeks of December reflected the 
generally low level of activity that had prevailed for some 
months. Allied operations in the last five months of 1969 
continued in the pattern of the earlier months of the year. 
United States and RVN forces maintained pressure on the 
enemy, seeking out main force units and disrupting enemy base 
areas and infiltration routes. The scale of combat actions 
dwindled; allied operations consisted primarily of small 
unit ambushes, reconnaissance in force, and detailed searches, 
using waterborne and air assets as appropriate. Night 
ambushes were also employed extensively to detect and pre- 
vent enemy movement in the hours of darkness. 


The last five months of 1969 also saw the first with- 
drawal of US combat forces from South Vietnam and expanded 
participation of the RVNAF in:combat. Redeployment of the 
3a Marine Division from I CTZ began in July and was com- 
pleted during the late fall. In all, 18,483 US Marines left 
the northern provinces of South Vietnam. Their operating  __. 
area was taken over by the US 10lst Airborne Division (Amb1) 
and the lst ARVN Division. The latter was considered by US 
military commanders to be one of the best RVNAF divisions, 
and it performed well throughout the remainder of the year, O4 


62. See Ch. 4, p. 128. 
63. (2S-GP 1) JCSM~764-69 to SecDef, 17 Dec 69, Encl to 
Tes etl elo oe ts 12 Dec 69, JMF 907/520 (3 Dec 69). 
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The US 9th Infantry Division redeployed from the Delta, 
beginning in early July. With the departure of its last 
troops by the end of August, no US forces remained in _ 
IV CTZ except for advisers and air support units. For the 
rest of 1969, ground operations in IV CTZ consisted of small 


unit patrols and ambushes. There were a few contacts each __ 


day, as ARVN forces supporting pacification sought toa dis- 
rupt the enemy lines of communication and to penetrate enemy 
base areas. Apprehension that the RVNAF takeover of the 


Delta might bring a regression in security proved unreuneee: 
and progress in both security and pacification continued. 


Commenting on the US redeployments, General Abrams noted 
in mid-October that, prior to the beginning of the with- 
drawals, US maneuver battalions had constituted one-third 
of the total allied combat force in South Vietnam. In the 
first six months of 1969, they had accounted for over two- 
thirds of the enemy's losses in men and materiel. But, he 
continued, by 15 December, if planned redeployments were 
carried out, allied maneuver battalions would be reduced to 
about 82 percent of their pre-July 1969 levels. This re- 
duction, combined with the lowered tactical air and B-52 
sorties stemming from recent budget cuts, would signifi- 
cone ly TESCELCE allied flexibility to meet enemy initia- 
tives. 


Enemy activity in South Vietnam during the latter half 
of 1969 was at a low level. The pause in enemy action that 
followed the June high point continued throughout July and 
into early August and was accompanied by a similar decline 


in enemy infiitration of men and supplies into South Vietnam. 


But the lull ended abruptly on 11-12 August when the enemy 
launched one of his high points, or countrywide offensives. 
Another occurred in early September. These two late summer 
high points followed the pattern of those of May and June. 
The enemy undertook countrywide shellings of allied military 
installations and population centers together with limited 
ground attacks. The enemy effort in the Second round of 
incidents, however, was of lesser intensity. That of August 
consisted of some 145 attacks-by-fire, including a shelling 
of the US Naval Support Activities Hospital at Da Nang that 
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injured 18 US personnel, and of nearly 40 ground assaults. 
In contrast, only 97 fire attacks and.10 ground assaults 
were reported for the offensive of 4-6 September 1969. 


On 4 September, in the midst of the enemy Offensive, | 
Radio Hanoi announced the death of President Ho Chi Minh 
the previous day. He had served as President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam since its creation, and the North 
Vietnamese revered him as a great patriot and father image. 
He enjoyed a tremendous respect throughout all of Vietnam, 
not only in the north, but in the noncommunist south as well. 
Vice President Ton Duc Thang succeeded Ho as President, but, 
at 81, Ton was likely to be only a figurehead until a 
stronger leader emerged. Ho's death touched off consider- 
- able ‘speculation both within the US Government and in the 
press over who would succeed to the effective leadership of 
North Vietnam. The principal contenders were thought to be 
Premier Pham Van Dong, Defense Minister Vo Nguyen Glap, 
Party First Secretary Le Duan, and Troung Chinh, a Politburo 
member and Chairman of the National Assembly. The passage 
of Ho Chi Minh from the scene, however, brought no change in 
the enemy conduct of the war. 9 


The enemy did commemorate Ho's death with a cease-fire 
announced by the Viet Cong on 5 September. This memorial 
truce was to begin on 8 September and last for three days. 
United States officials left it to the Republic of Vietnam 
to decide the response to this enemy initiative. President 
Thieu declined to accept the cease-fire, citing previous __... 
instances when the Communists had failed to honor their own | 
proposed truces. Despite the RVN decision, US military com- 
manders instructed their troops to keep casualties to "an 
absolute minimum" during the designated cease-fire and to 
conduct no offensive ground operations except for the pro- 
tection of forces. The RVNAF continued normal operations, 
however, and the enemy violated his own truce within an 
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hour after it began. During the three-day period, US/RVNAF 
forces reported a total of 52 major and 25 minor enemy 
attacks and 119 "incidents"; 14 US and 17 ARVN soldiers were 
killed. ‘ 


During the late summer and early fall, the United States 
and the Republic of Vietnam learned of enemy plans for the 
approaching winter/dry season, set forth in COSVN Resolu- 
tions 9 and 14. Resolution 9, which had been issued in July 
but did not fall into allied hands until early October, was 
the principal guidance for operations for the coming months. 
_ It continued the basic policy adopted earlier in the year. 


= Recognizing that the VC/NVA could not win an immediate mili- 


tary victory, it set forth a strategy designed to bring an 
eventual military-political victory. Resolution 9 called 
for a scaling down of operations to conserve manpower and 
material, while maintaining the objective of inflicting high 
casualties on US troops to force larger US withdrawals. 
Other continuing goals included disruption of the pacifi- 
cation program and control of jungle and mountain bases and 
rural lowlands, particularly in the Mekong Delta. Deploy- 
ment of main, regional, and guerrilla forces was to be 
coordinated so that allied units would be tied down in the 
cities and stretched thin in rural areas; VC/NVA forces 
would attempt to draw allied troops away from their base 
areas, engaging them in locations where the enemy advantage 
would be increased. 


Resolution 14 of 14 October 1969 reinforced the policy 
in Resolution 9. It declared that guerrilla warfare must 
be intensifed, since this offered a means of coping with a 
vastly superior enemy, and a strong guerrilla base would be 
necessary to support future large-scale operations. Resolu- 
tion 14 defined the organization and mission of guerrilla 
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forces, assigning them the primary task of subverting the 
PACIT TERT RON program and attacking the local RVN security 
forces. . 


In his mid-October assessment of the military situation 
in Vietnam, which has already been cited, General Abrams 
reported about 230,000 enemy troops disposed in and about 
South Vietnam, capable of attempting a major offensive on 
relatively short notice, with the greatest threat occurring 
in III CTZ and northern I CTZ. Enemy losses for the first 
half of 1969, both in number of killed and number of ralliers 
to the Republic of Vietnam, had been higher than the average 
monthly losses in earlier years. Nevertheless, COMUSMACV 
said; the enemy had made no visible response to the US bomb- 
ing halt begun the previous November or the US troop with- 
drawals made since July. All current signs indicated that 
the enemy retained his combat organization and continued to 
develop infiltration routes and support facilities. In 
addition, he had maintained and improved field logistics, 
stockpiling supplies in North Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Despite heavy losses, the enemy sustained a force structure 
capable of absorbing replacement personnel rapidly and 
retained a command and control capability to direct large 
formations in battle. In summary, General Abrams said, 

"the 'system' required to achieve another operational high 
early in 1970 has been retained intact." But COMUSMACV was 
uncertain what the next move would be, believing that the 
enemy had two options in South Vietnam: to return to his 
previous pattern of operations with periods of intensified 
action followed by periods of relative lull; or to continue 
his current emphasis on attacks-by-fire, sapper tactics, and 
terrorism designed to increase allied casualties while re- 
ducing his own losses. 


As indicated above, the enemy had already chosen the 
latter option--the policy set forth in Resolution 9. Enemy 
activity in the last months of 1969 followed that document 
closely. The decline in the intensity of enemy actions, 
initiated in the spring with the shift from general offen- 
sives to periodic high points, continued and became more 
pronounced. In the fall of 1969, the enemy abandoned 
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countrywide high points for a program of corps-wide surges 
of activity. The first such surge occurred in IV CTZ in 
early October, followed by another in II CTZ in mid- 
October. 


The surge in IV CTZ reflected a growing enemy presence and 
interest in the Mekong Delta. The first major NVA unit, 
Regiment 18B, had been identified there during the summer, 
and NVA infiltration into VC units increased in the last ~. 
months of the year. Not only did the enemy want to reassert 
his influence in the rice-rich Delta, but he apparently hoped 
soon that US ground troops had with- 
drawn from the area.. 


United States officials in Washington followed the enemy 
activity in the Delta with careful attention, and on 10 
November 1969, Dr. Kissinger relayed to General Wheeler the 
President's concern over the situation. President Nixon 
wanted an estimate of both North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
capabilities and intentions to launch major attacks in 
IV Corps, the possible scale of such operations, and the 
allied recourses and plans for counteraction. Admiral 
Moorer, as Acting Chairman, passed this request to COMUSMACV 
on 11 November, and General Abrams provided complete infor- 
mation the same day. His assessment was endorsed by Admiral 
McCain, who thought that "the movement of NVA troops into 
the Delta has long term implications." The Viet Minh effort 
had begun there, he recalled, and reassertion of enemy 
strength in that area was an "important threat" to be guarded 
against. The Republic of Vietnam could not risk reversal of 
the current favorable trend in the Delta. 
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Despite the enemy buildup in IV CTZ, no major action 
occurred there during the remainder of 1969. Enemy activity 
was directed primarily against the successful pacification 
program, and combat operations in the Delta continued at a 
low level during the last months of 1969 with the exception 
of the "surge" early in October and two others in November 
and December. ! =~ 


The last major battle of 1969 occurred in the highlands 
of II CTZ around the Bu Prang and Duc Lap CIDG camps. The 
enemy launched an attack there on 28 October, and the action _ 


continued until he withdrew in early December. Two NVA 
regiments appeared to be testing the local ARVN forces ina 
pattern of attack resembling the Ben Het campaign earlier 

in the year. The battle was a prime example of implementa- 
tion of the Resolution 9 strategy to engage the opponents at 
locations removed from allied base areas and advantageous to 
the VC/NVA. Despite the loss of some fire bases at the 


beginning of the campaign, the ARVN thwarted the enemy 


attack. 2 
There was a surge of enemy attacks in III and IV CTZs on 

the night of 2-3 December and a similar one in III CTZ on 

7-8 December. Thereafter the volume and intensity of enemy 

actions dropped substantially throughout the remainder of 

the month, with enemy initiatives consisting largely ofl 

sporadic attacks-by-fire and small-scale ground probes. sa n 


In an article appearing in late December 1969, General 
Vo Nguyen Giap summed up the North Vietnamese position on 
strategy for the war. He restated some of the principles 
he had enunciated in his speech of 22 June 1969: reliance 
on protracted war; careful coordination of forces; use of 
smaller units to oppose larger ones; and exploitation of 
allied weaknesses, military and political. But he placed 
new emphasis on the need for caution in the commitment of 
forces and on the importance of securing rear areas and bases. 
___ "If_we succeed in gaining mastery over the rural areas," he 
~_ said, "the revolution will acquire a firm basis for 
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mobilizing human and material resources sh order to develop 
its forces for protracted combat. "79 


United States and South Vietnamese forces again observed 
24-hour cease-fires for both Christmas and New Year's. 
After considerable debate, the allied refused to extend their 
cease-fires to match the three-day truces announced by the 
Viet Cong for both holidays. The two truces were no better 
observed: than earlier ones, and allied forces reported over 
100 enemy violations during the Christmas period and a 
similar number for New Year's the following week. Total US 


- casualties for both truce periods were 6 killed and 17 
‘wounded, considerably ‘lower than the figures for similar 


cease-fires the previous year. 


The Continuing Search for Expanded DMZ Authorities 


Despite the decline in enemy action, the field commanders 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff remained concerned about the 
enemy threat from across the Demilitarized Zone. They had 
attempted, without success, 81 during the earlier half of 
the year to secure broader operating authority in the DMZ, 
and they persisted in these efforts throughout the second 
half. In July 1969, the first.withdrawals of US troops 
from Vietnam began, and redeployment plans called for the 
complete removal of the 3d Marine Division from the northern 
provinces of I CTZ. This prospect caused General Wheeler to 
question the adequacy of the current rulles of engagement to 
protect the remaining US and ARVN forces in I CTZ against 
enemy attack from across the DMZ, and he asked the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 24 July to review the DMZ rules in light 
of the changed situation. He suggested consideration of 
additions permitting engagement of enemy forces in both 
halves of the DMZ as well as attack on enemy artillery sites, 
troops assembly areas, and logistics points in the apsa 
five to ten miles north of the DMZ in North Vietnam. 
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The Joint Staff drew up a list of possible changes and 
submitted them to the field for comment. The Joint Staff 
assumed continuation of the existing provisions to counter C 
enemy fire from within or north of ‘the DMZ with heavy ground 
or naval gunfire and- to destroy SAM and AAA installations 
firing at US aircraft from across or within the DMZ, both 
of which were among the R E granted at the time of 
the 1 November 1968 bombing halt.°3 The new rules proposed 
by the Joint Staff provided for: (1) "timely and adequate" 
counteractions against small enemy ‘ground operations in the 
DMZ below the Provisional Military Demarcation Line (PMDL) 
if necessary for the preservation of a force under attack; 
(2) operations in the DMZ-.south of the PMDL and employment 
of artillery, naval gunfire, tactical air, and B-52 air- 
craft against enemy targets in North Vietnam below 17 
degrees 10 minutes north in the event of "a sudden or 
immediate major attack" seriously endangering friendly forces 
in northern I CTZ. Both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC strongly 
endorsed the suggested additions to the rules, but thought 
that they did not go far enough. The commanders wanted 
authority, to react to enemy threats, as well as to actual 
attacks. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the rules. drafted, by 
the Joint Staff and forwarded them to the Secretary of 
Defense on 2 August 1969. They did not incorporate the 
amendment sought by COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, judging that its 
inclusion might jeopardize the approval of any new rules at 
all. In arguing in favor of liberalization, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff explained to Secretary Laird that the enemy 
had increased his forces in and immediately above the DMZ. 
In addition, the cessation of bombing against North Vietnam 
left these forces secure from allied attack and free to 
reconstruct lines of communication for the rapid reinforce- 
ment of the troops in the DMZ area. These factors, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, seriously increased the 
threat to US forces in I CTZ. Moreover, US forces were 
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being withdrawn from that area, further compounding the need 
for strengthened authorities. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also pointed out that, under 
the current rules, COMUSMACV had to obtain JCS approval for 
counteractions against substantial or general enemy attack 
across the DMZ. The resulting delay, in the present circum- 
stances, could have serious consequences. Rather, General 
Abrams needed authority to react immediately to any major 
attack near the DMZ in order to protect his forces. 


` The Secretary of Defense had not responded to this JCS 

` request when COMUSMACV reported on 11 August 1969 that enemy 
activity in and around the DMZ had markedly increased. 
Sensors and aerial observation had revealed substantial | 
movement of enemy troops and materiel into the DMZ. General 
Abrams wanted to disrupt this activity with "a powerful and 
well integrated and coordinated artillery, tactical air, 

- and B-52 effort." Further, he proposed to send a ground 

‘ probe of pegimental size or less into the southern half of 
the DMz.° e 


. General Wheeler discussed this request with the Presi- 
dent at San Clemente on 14 August. President Nixon did not 
object to the use of artillery, naval gunfire, tactical air, 
and B-52s in the southern portion of the DMZ, and he dis- 
pensed with the requirement for a 24-hour advance notifica- 
tion to the Joint Chiefs of Staff of B-52 strikes in that 
area. But, for political reasons, the President withheld 
authority to use ground forces in the DMZ. He assured 
General Wheeler, however, that he would reconsider the matter 
should the situation demand such action. In addition, the 
President wanted a maximum number of B-52 strikes during 
the next two to three weeks against worthwhile targets in 
the southern part of the DMZ and in Cambodia. (The strikes 
in Cambodia were to be conducted as part of the MENU oper- 
ation, a secret B-52 bombing campaign in Cambodia that is 
discussed in Chapter 7.) Although General Wheeler informed 
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COMUSMACV of the President's decision the following day. the 
revised DMZ authorities were not formally promulgated until 
25 August, eleven days after the President's decision. 


Meanwhile, on 20 August, the Secretary of Defense replied 
to the JCS request of 2 August. Before approving any new 
rules of engagement, he wanted a comprehensive review of the 
existing rules and the manner in which they operated, 
together with an appraisal of the risks that would result if 
no changes were made. He did confirm the President's 
decision that B-52 strikes in the southern part of the DMZ 
no longer required approval from Washington. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded their review to the. 
Secretary of Defense on 13 September 1969. They assessed 
the enemy situation and found that the threat in the DMZ 
area had remained “relatively constant" since November 1968. 
The enemy could launch attacks in the area at the time and 
place of his choosing and could move as many as 13 NVA 
infantry and four NVA artillery regiments into the DMZ 
within five days. Therefore the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
still convinced of the need for augmented DMZ authorities 
and again submitted revised rules for the Secretary's 
approval. The principal additions sought by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were those that had been requested on 2 August but 
not yet approved: the right of US forces, in response to 
enemy actions, to operate in the southern half of the DMZ 
and on occasion to bombard Neue Vietnam as far north as 
17 degrees 15 minutes north. °9 . 


The Secretary of Defense answered the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 17 October 1969. He found the present rules, with 
minor modification, adequate to protect friendly forces in 
northern I CTZ, even with additional redeployment of US 
forces from that area. He went so far as to authorize US 
troop operations in the lower half of the DMZ in response 
to small unit enemy attacks there, but he would not authorize 
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action against NVN territory even in the event of a major 
enemy offensive. Rather, he retained the current rule, 
which required JCS approval for counteraction to any major 
enemy ground attack across the DMZ or enemy air attack 
requiring action beyond that specified in the existing rules. 
The Secretary of Defense provided his decision on the . 
revised DMZ rules in the form of a message, consolidating 
into one document all amended and supplemental DMZ rules of 
engagement issued since the 1 November 1968 bombing halt, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff dispatched ene message to the 


field on 20 October 1969.90 


The approach of the Vietnamese dry season in the fall of 
1969 and the accompanying possibility of increased military 
action brought a renewed attempt by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to obtain expanded authorities ín the DMZ area. On 
30 October 1969, the Acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Westmoreland, asked the Secretary of Defense 
for approval of maneuvering overflight authority of North 
Vietnam and the DMZ when required for effective ordnance 
delivery on enemy infiltration routes in Laos near North 
Vietnam and the DMZ. ` General Westmoreland explained that 
North Vietnam was expanding the movement of supplies into 
the Republic of Vietnam through Laos, relying primarily on 
the natural entry points at Nape, Mu Gia, and Ban Karai 
Passes and the Route 1036/1039 area in the vicinity of the 
DMZ. Allied interdiction plans called for the creation of 
"strategic choke points" in Laos as close to the NVN border 
as possible. Current air operating instructions, pro- 
hibiting overflight of North Vietnam, restriced the maneu- 
verability of aircraft both in attack and in evading NVN 
aircraft oe besides imposing limits on the selection 
of weapons. 


The Secretary of Defense had reservations about this 
request and asked the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs) a number of questions about the 
risks involved and the possible alternatives to such over- 
flight authority. The Assistant Secretary provided detailed 
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answers, whose substance was that the added risk would be 
minimal for the most part. 


Still not convinced, the Secretary of Defense on 12 
November 1969 requested JCS views on "the key questions": 
whether the added effectiveness of allowing aircraft to 
fly over NVN territory would justify the added risk. In 
reply, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff assured 
the Secretary of Defense that the additional political 
risks would be "negligible" and would be far outweighed by 
the military benefits. Moreover, he added, the overflight 
authority would be employed in a manner to hold the chance 
of ordnance delivery in North Vietnam to a minimum. The 
Secretary of Defense took no action, but the question of 
overflight of the DMZ and North Vietnam and of greater 
freedom to operate in ane DMZ continued to be discussed in 
1970 (see Chapter 9).9 | 


Sensor Operations 


United States troops relied increasingly during 1969 on 
sensors for support in combat operations. Use of sensors 
as a means of impeding infiltration in the DMZ area began 
in 1967 and was greatly expanded in 1968 as a result of the 
valuable tactical intelligence the system provided during 
the Battle of Khe Sanh. During 1969 there were four major 
sensor programs in South Vietnam: DUEL BLADE, DUFFEL BAG, 
IGLOO WHITE and TIGHT JAW. 


DUEL BLADE, the anti-infiltration system begun in 1967, 
was used throughout 1969. It consisted of a strong point 
obstacle system combined with sensor strings along known 
enemy routes in Quang Tri Province to check infiltration 
across the DMZ. Original plans to augment the program with 
a strong point obstacle system on the eastern coastal plain 
were abandoned early in the year. Otherwise, there were no 
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major changes in DUEL BLADE during the year, nor was there . 
any appreciable increase in the number of sensors available.94 


The DUFFEL BAG program grew out of the successful use of 
sensors at Khe Sanh. Initiated in mid-1968, DUFFEL BAG 
employed both attended and unattended sensors in support of 
tactical operations. Sensors were used for intelligence 
gathering, battlefield surveillance, direction of air and 
artillery strikes, ambushes, surveillance of enemy base 
areas, and many other purposes. The limited number of 
sensors available at the beginning of the year restricted 
the DUFFEL BAG program. But the inventory increased steadily, 
and by the end of 1969 sensors were used both within and 
along the DMZ and throughout all four CTZs. In assessing 
the program in May 1969, Genera Abrams stated that "DUFFEL 
BAG sensor technology may be one of the more important 
developments to come out of the Vietnam War."95 


An example of the use of DUFFEL BAG was Operation PURPLE 
MARTIN in Western Quang Tri Province in late February and 
early March 1969. There sensors provided the initial indi- 
cation of renewed enemy presence in the area. Making use 
of that and other intelligence, elements of the 4th Marine 
Regiment undertook.a 15-day battle that killed 250 enemy 
personnel and detained six. The enemy, of course, quickly 
adopted measures to counter the sensor operations. For 
instance, in October 1969, US artillery killed eight water 
buffalo herded into an area by the enemy to determine the 
degree of surveillance. 96 


The portion of the overall sensor program administered by 
the 7th Air Force was designated IGLOO WHITE. It was imple- 
mented in December 1967 and consisted of an all-weather, 
full-time surveillance network of acoustic and seismic 
sensors to impede vehicular infiltration in the western DMZ 
and eastern Laos. Throughout 1969, IGLOO WHITE resources 
were used primarily to support the interdiction campaign in 
Laos. 


94. (@8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, 
po. Vitali ="Vil-5...-° "ee ee 

95. Ibid., pp. VII-5 - VII-10. 

96. Ibid., pp. V-50, VII-8 - VII-10 

97. Ibid., pp. VII-10 - VII-13. 
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In 1969, the United States began equipping and training 
the RVNAF with sensors in preparation for the time when US 
forces would be withdrawn from Vietnam. The Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense directed this program, and COMUSMACV developed 
the required plan, designating it TIGHT JAW. The plan called 
for acceleration of sensor introduction into the ARVN and set 
forth.a border surveillance program using the operational 
concept of the DUEL BLADE system. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved the TIGHT JAW plan'on 29 July 1969, and training of 
the ARVN began in August. The first ARVN unit achieved an 
initial sensor capability in September. By the end of the 
year, ARVN units in all four CTZs had some degree of sensor 
training and ARSE LR In I CTZ alone, the ARVN monitored 
over .200 sensors.’ 


The Situation at the Year's End 


Assessing the situation in January 1970, General Abrams 
drew attention to the declining scope and intensity of enemy 
activity in the year just ‘past. He attributed the shifting 
tactics to several difficulties confronting North Vietnam 
and the Viet Cong. During 1969, approximately 172,000 of 
the enemy had been killed, and although this figure was lower 
than in’1968, it was considerably greater than losses for . 
any other previous year. In addition, more than 47,000 
enemy personnel rallied to the Republic of Vietnam during 
1969. Enemy infiltration into South Vietnam for the latter 
part of the year seemed to follow the usual cyclic pattern, 
but there was little evidence of any significant increase of 
personnel in the pipeline. 


Nevertheless, General Abrams reported, the enemy retained 
approximately 226,000 troops in South Vietnam and adjacent 
areas of Cambodia, Laos, and North Vietnam, posing a direct 
threat to allied forces. He said specifically that the enemy 
was moving large NVA units toward the Delta--units that 
might transform the nature of the conflict there. in” 


—“SB. -eP 4) Ltr, MACV to CINCPAC, "Ground Surveillance 
Plan: for ARVN," 11 Apr 69, Att to JCS 2472/471, 21 Apr 69; 
(2-GP 4) JCS 2472/471-1, 5 Jun 69; (a-GP 4) Msg, JCS 5553 
to CINCPAC, 29 Jul 69; JMF 911/653 (7 Apr 69). (8=GP 4) 
CM-4663-69 to SecDef, 23 Oct 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 


Oct 69. (PS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, 
pp. VII-13 - VII-15. 


addition, the enemy was restoring and improving supply areas 
and infiltration routes in both Cambodia and Laos. The 
enemy possessed, General Abrams said, the capability to 
initiate "offensive activity" on relatively short notice, 
but the US commander doubted that the Communists could 
sustain such an attack for any extended time. 


General Abrams also pointed out that, while overall 
enemy strength declined during the year, the number of 
enemy maneuver and combat support battalions had increased 
by 66. The enemy had also increased the number of sapper 
and reconnaissance units and these increases, General Abrams 


= believed, reflected growing emphasis on the expansion and 


improvement of small unit attacks. He added that, even 
though the number of battalions had increased, manning 
levels of many of the units was low. He also reported a 
"decided" shift in the distribution of enemy effort during 
the last three months of 1969, with the South Vietnamese 
territorial security forces bearing the brunt of the enemy 
attacks. This differed from the first half of 1969 when 
the regular ARVN forces received the largest share of enemy 
attacks. 99 j 


At the close of 1969, US officials in Washington also had 
another, and independent, evaluation of the South Vietnamese 
situation. Earlier in the fall, President Nixon had asked 
Sir Robert Thompson, the British expert on counterinsurgency 
and guerrilla warfare, to visit Vietnam and prepare an assess- 
ment. Sir Robert arrived in Saigon in late October and, 
after a month's stay, submitted an optimistic report to Presi- 
dent Nixon. He found both the military and political situ- 
ations, especially the security in Saigon and in the rural 
areas, significantly improved. "The position of the GVN," 
he said, "is undoubtedly more stable and its performance 
increasingly effective." While the North Vietnamese Army 
still had the manpower and means of infiltration, there had 
"unquestionably" been a loss of experienced and dedicated 
leaders and trained regular forces. "Much of the cream has 
gone," he reported to the President. In addition, the loss 
of caches and local support had reduced the enemy's flexi- 
bility. The North Vietnamese Army was now much more 


99. (25-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 1285 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
28 Jan 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 70. 


dependent on outside supply, particularly for ammunition but 

in some areas even for food. Sir Robert Thompson agreed C 
fùlly with the policy followed by the United States in 

Vietnam during 1969,'concluding: 


a winning position in the sense of obtaining a 
just peace (whether negotiated or not) and of 
maintaining an independent non-Communist South 
Vietnam, had been achieved but we are not yet 
through. We are in a psychological pericd where 
the greatest need is confidence. A steady 

`- application of the "do-it-yourself" concept, | 
with continuing US support in the background 
will increase thé confidence already shown by © 
many GVN leaders.100 - l eee 


In early 1970 the US Intelligence Board issued a Special 
National Intelligence Estimate addressing North Vietnamese 3 
policy at the beginning of the new year. The US intelligence : i 
community believed North Vietnam still intended to extend ae 
its control over the south. Hanoi still considered it had 
the will and the basic strength to prevail, and the Special 
Estimate presented three possible courses available to Hanoi. 
The first was an all-out military effort, but this involved 
heavier losses and risks than Hanoi was apt to assume at 
present. As more US forces departed South Vietnam, and as 
North Vietnam had more time to repair deficiencies, strong 
offensive action would become more likely. A second course 
was a negotiated settlement to hasten the US withdrawal from 
Vietnam, but to date, Hanoi had apparently found the advan- 
tages of such a solution outweighed by the risks. The third 
and most fesible possibility for North Vietnam in 1970, the 
estimate continued, was the pursuit of a prolonged war along 
the lines of that conducted throughout most of 1969. Under 
this approach, North Vietnam would attempt to inflict set- 
backs on Vietnamization and pacification, impose casualties 
on US troops, and keep pressure on the RVNAF. There could 
be "fairly sharp fighting" in the spring of 1970 or there- 
after. Even this option had disadvantages for the enemy, 
however. It would prolong the strains of war in North 
Vietnam, and it offered no certain hope of “decisive success" 
in the future. 


100. (Z) Report by Sir Robert Thompson to President Nixon, 


"Visit to Vietnam - October 28-November 25, 1969," n.d. l 
Att to Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 15 Dec 69, OSD Files. | C 
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The Special Estimate concluded that the enemy was "in 
trouble" in South Vietnam, irrespective of the option 
selected. His casualties exceeded both infiltration and 
local recruitment rates, and the quality of his forces was 
declining. Viet Cong forces depended heavily on NVA support, 
and the morale of the Communist cadres was low. There were 
also troublesome supply problems now that large areas of the 
South Vietnamese countryside were denied the enemy, limiting 
access to manpower and resources. In addition, the South 
Vietnamese people, although still politically apathetic, 
seemed less inclined to cooperate with the Communists. The 
estimate cautioned, however, that this was a US assessment 
and "the question is whether the communists see their situ- 
ation in the same way."101 


United States policy in Vietnam at the conclusion of 1969 
remained what it had been since late spring of the year. 


_. President Nixon had publicly announced this policy in May 


and reiterated it in his 3 November speech. The United 
-States would seek a negotiated settlement in Vietnam but, 

in the absence of a dramatic political breakthrough, the 
United States would continue military operations, transfer- 
ring an increasing portion of the combat responsibility to 
the RVNAF and gradually reducing its own forces. No politi- 
cal settlement came in the second half of 1969, and the 
President began the withdrawalof US troops. This action, he 
anticipated, would reduce US expenditures and public demands 
for a settlement in Vietnam. The ultimate success of the 
policy, however, depended in large part on the ability of 
the South Vietnamese forces to assume the combat burden as 
US troops withdrew. : 


101l. (8) SNIE 14.3-70, 5 Feb 70, DIA Files. 
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Chapter 6 
STRENGTHENING THE RVNAF, 1969 


The Beginning of the Improvement and Modernization Program 


The United States had included the strengthening of the 
Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) among its objec- 
tives since the beginning of its involvement in South 
Vietnam, but in the period 1965 through early 1968, major 
. US attention was devoted primarily to the conduct of combat 
operations. It was only after the 1968 Tet offensive, when 
President Johnson ruled out a further US troop increase in 
South Vietnam, that the United States undertook serious 
preparations for eventual South Vietnamese assumption of the 
combat effort. In line with this decision, and at the 
direction of the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff developed in 1968 a two-phased plan to 
"improve and modernize" the RVNAF. The first phase was 
designed to increase the ground combat power of the Army of 
the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) while US participation in the 
war continued at the current level (approximately 500,000). 
Phase II would build a balanced, self-sufficient RVNAF by 
the end of FY 1974, capable of coping with a residual insur- 
gency after US and other free world forces, as well as the 
North Vietnamese troops, had withdrawn. But planning in 
1968 did not envisage the development of the RVNAF to meet 
a combined Viet Cong/North Vietnamese Army (NVA) force. 


The Deputy Secretary of Defense approved the Phase I plan 
on 23 October 1968, providing for_an RVNAF force structure 
of 850,000 by the end of FY 1973.1 Shortly thereafter, 
General Abrams recommended that Phase II be accelerated to 
permit its completion by FY 1972 and that the RVNAF person- 
nel ceiling be raised to 877,090. On 18 December 1968, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul H. Nitze approved the 
Phase II plan, as amended by General Abrams, with the excep- 
tion of the Vietnamese Navy (VNN) portion and certain ammuni- 
tion requirements. The VNN exception would reduce the 
RVNAF force level to 866,434. He requested the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to submit detailed proposals for putting the plan 
into effect. 


l. see £28) The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
Vietnam, 1960-1968, Ch. 51. 
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' The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted an accelerated hamut a ee 
Phase II plan to the Secretary of Defense on 4 January 1969. C3 
They based this plan on a total RVNAF strength of 877,090. l Deo 
All ARVN units would be activated by mid-1970, with the ay 
buildup of air and naval forces completed by the end of : 
FY 1972. The costs involved were only slightly more than fo: 
those of the original Phase II plan, to cover an increase. 7 
in ARVN logistic units and certain additional naval craft..¢ 
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‘When Mr. Nitze approved the Phase II plan on 18 December 
1968, he had noted that the proposed force structure 
stressed conventional combat power. Such a force was 
appropriate for the current situation in South Vietnam, but 
he questioned whether it would be the optimum for "an 
extensive pacification effort following a significant 
reduction in the level of hostilities." Consequently, he 
had asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare a plan, 
which he designated Phase III, for a postwar RVNAF force to © 
pe onl "an internal insurgency threat from indigenous VC. 
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„This third plan was forwarded to the new Secretary of 

Defense, Melvin R. Laird, on 21 January 1969. The Joint 

Chiefs of Staff termed it "an appropriate basis for further 
discussion concerning a postwar RVNAF force structure." 

What they actually presented to Mr. Laird was two plans-- 

Phase III and Phase IIIA. Both were designed to cope. with 

less intensive degrees of insurgency than had been assumed 

in earlier planning. The Phase III plan would reduce RVNAF 
‘Strength to 804,300 personnel, which the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff considered adequate to cope with a reduced enemy 2 
threat of 84 VC battalions without NVA forces, fillers, or a 
regroupees from South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. ~ 

Phase IIIA would build a force of 858,400 to deal with a eas Se 
somewhat more serious threat of as ‘many as 112 VC battalions, E i 
with NVA fillers and support.. Both plans provided for large... =o Se 
paramilitary forces costing appreciably less than regular «© . .. 
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2. TB-GP 3) JCSM-6-69 to SecDef, 4 Jan 69, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/272-28, 31 Dec 68, JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) sec 1l. 
3. (Z-GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, 
‘"RVNAF Phase II Force Structure (U)," 18 Dec 68, Att to 
JCS 2472/272-27, 19 Dec 68, same file, sec 10. 
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forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not convinced, how- 
ever, that the security situations on which both the III 
and IIIA plans were premised would be achieved, and they 
advised the Secretary of Defense that the "prudent course" 
was to continue with the accelerated Phase II plan until 
there was "unequivocal" proof that the "worst secyrity © 
situation" would not ensue from the negotiations. 


During February and early March 1969, Secretary Laird and 
his Deputy, Mr. David Packard, reviewed the RVNAF improve- 
ment plans initiated by the previous administration. On 
12 February, Deputy Secretary Packard notified General 
Wheeler and the Secretary of the Navy of his decision on 
the VNN portion of the Phase II plan, which Deputy Secretary 
Nitze had deferred in his decision on Phase II on 18 
December 1968. ‘Mr. Packard approved a VNN force structure 
of 28,700 rather than the 30,805 recommended in the acceler- 
ated plan, judging the smaller number to be adequate to man 
the equipment scheduled for the VNN. He deferred the trans- 
fer of two destroyer. escorts to the VNN, though he subse- 
quently reversed this decision on 30 April 1969, directing 
that the costs be absorbed within currently available Navy 
funds. On 10 March 1969, Mr. Packard acted on Phase II 
ammunition requirements, which Mr. Nitze had also deferred. 
Mr. Packard saw no need for the increased procurement of 
artillery ammunition proposed in the plan. Only a few 
additional weapons were called for, and the necessary 
ammunition could be provided within currently planned pro- 
curement.2 
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l. (@-GP 4) JCSM-840-69 to SecDef, 21 Jan 69, Encl to 
ICS 2472 22730 13 Jan 69, same file, sec_12. 

5. (8-GP 4) Memo, DSecDéf to SecN and CJCS, "Vietnamese 
Navy Phase II Plan for Improvement and Modernization (U)," 
12 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/272-31, 14 Feb 69; (Z%-GP 4) Memo, 
DSecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, "RVNAF Phase II 
Force Structure," 10 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/272-34, 12 Mar 
69; same file. (8-GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to SecN and CJCS, 
"vietnamese Navy Improvement and Modernization," 30 Apr 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/272-39, 1 May 69, same file, sec 13. 
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The Nixon Administration Reviews RVNAF Improvement and 


Modernization 


While the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense were 
examining the existing plans for the RVNAF, they were also 
participating in an Administration-wide assessment of the 
Vietnam war, including the status of the RVNAF. As related 
in Chapter 1, on the day after Richard Nixon assumed the 
presidency, he ordered a thorough examination of every 
aspect of the Vietnam situation, directing a series of 
questions to the Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
Director of Central Intelligence. The new President and 
his advisers were particularly interested in the RVNAF, and 
four. of his questions dealt with the RVNAF and its ability 
to carry a larger share of the war. What were the differ- 
ing opinions within the US Government, the President 
inquired, on the progress in RVNAF improvement, as well as 
the evidence underlying these views? He asked about the 
ability of the RVNAF to handle the VC, with or without US 
support, as well as to cope with sizable NVA forces under 
varying levels of US support. He also sought views on 
changes in RVNAF command, organization, equipment, and 
training and on the time necessary to ready the RVNAF to 
cope with either the VC alone or a combined VC/NVA force.® 


The preparation of the replies to the presidential ques- 
tions on Vietnam has been described in Chapter 1. By late 
March the replies were complete, and Dr. Kissinger's staff 
circulated a summary of the various answers to the National 
Security Council on 22 March 1969. With regard to the 
RVNAF, the respondents were in general agreement that capa- 
bilities and effectiveness had increased during 1968 and 
that the South Vietnamese forces were larger, better 
equipped, and better trained than in previous years. But 
they were also convinced that the RVNAF could not, in the 
foreseeable future, deal with both VC and NVA forces with- 
out US assistance in the form of air, helicopter, artillery, 
logistic, and major ground support, and they pointed out 
the severe leadership and morale problems facing the RVNAF. 
More numerous than the areas of agreement were the dis- 
agreements. On the subject of the RVNAF, as on most of the 
other questions, the participants divided into two groups: 
Those in the "military community," including COMUSMACV, 


6. (S-GP 3) NSSM 1, 21 Jan 69, Att to JCS 2472/413, 
22 Jan 69, JMF 911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec 1l. l 
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CINCPAC, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and others comprising 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Department of 
State, and the Central Intelligence Agency. The military 
community gave much greater weight to the RVNAF improvement 
as shown in available statistics. Paradoxically, however, | 
the military judged the RVNAF less capable against the Viet T 
Cong alone than did the other group. The Joint Chiefs of- 
Staff, CINCPAC, and: COMUSMACV all believed that the RVNAF 
could not cope with the indigenous insurgency threat with- 
out US combat support until completion of the accelerated 
Phase II improvement plan in 1972. The Department of State 
and the Central Intelligence Agency, on the other hand, 
believed that the RVNAF could hold its own against the 

Viet Cong without US support, although the CIA cautioned 

that much depended on currently unknown factors such as the 
effect of a US and NVA withdrawal from South Vietnan. 
Analysts in the Office of the Secretary of Defense considered 
that RVNAF capabilities should increase "over time" provided 
a number of reforms were carried out in addition to the 

RVNAF improvement program. 


With respect to the morale and leadership of the RVNAF, 
both groups of respondents recognized the weaknesses, but. 
differences arose in assessing the magnitude of these prob- 
lems and their influence on future developments. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV thought that sub- 
stantial progress had already been made in correcting the 
problems, and they expected this progress to continue. But 
answers from the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
indicated a belief that the current improvement program was 
insufficient to make the RVNAF an effective fighting force 
unless accompanied by major political and military actions-- 
actions that were not being taken at the present time. 


While the various departments and agencies were complet- 
ing and refining answers to the President's Vietnam ques- 
tions, Secretary Laird traveled to South Vietnam in early 
March and observed the progress of the RVNAF. As related 
in Chapter 1, Secretary Laird carried to Vietnam the clear 
message that “the RVNAF must begin to take over the fteneine: 
In his trip report to the President, the Secretary 


T. (B8-GP 3) NSC Staff vente to SecState et al., "Revised 
Summary of Responses to NSSM 1: The Situation in Vietnam," 
22 Mar 69, (pp. 15-17), Att to “50s 2472/413-8, 24 Mar 69, 
same file. sec 5. 
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challenged the basic objectives of the accelerated Phase II 
RVNAF improvement and modernization plan. The heavy 
‘expense of such modernization could not be justified merely 
as a measure to permit the Republic of Vietnam to deal with 
local insurgency. The emphasis could and must be shifted, 
he told the President, to measures to achieve a seif- 
sufficient RVNAF. Accordingly, he recommended that more 
funds be provided to hasten the modernization ‘program and 
that ways be sought to improve the effectiveness of the 
RVNAF. He made it clear that he was supporting additional 
funds with the understanding that the program would permit 
the Republic of Vietnam to start replacing US forces with 
RVNAF regular and paramilitary troops. 


After reviewing Secretary Laird's report and the answers 
to the Vietnam questions, the President met with the 
National Security Council on 28 March to consider Vietnam 
policy. As described in Chapter 1, it was the consensus of 
the meeting that there had been sufficient improvement in 
the RVNAF to justify initiation of planning to transfer the 
combat to the South Vietnamese and begin withdrawal of US 
forces. On 1 April 1969, the President promulgated the 
decisions of the 28 March meeting, including direction for 
the development of a plan for Vietnamizing the war. Ten . 
days: later, Dr. Kissinger issued more specific instructions. 
He directed the Secretary of Defense, in coordination with 
the Secretary of State and the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, to draw up a plan to transfer combat operations in 
South Vietnam to the Republic of Vietnam with the US role 
restricted to combat support and advisory missions only. 
The planning should be based on an assumption that the 
highest national priority would be BE goneee to equipping 
and training South Vietnamese forces. 


8. (Z) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and 
CINCPAC, March 5-12, 1969," 13 Mar 69, OCJCS File 337 
SecDef/CJICS Trip to SEA, Mar 69. 

9. (287 Longhand notes by CJCS taken at 28 Mar 69 NSC 
Mtg on back of pages of TP for SecDef and CJCS (NSC Mtg 
28 Mar), "Revised Summary of Responses to NSSM 1: The 
Situation in Vietnam," n.d., JMF 077 (21 Mar 69) (NSC 
Review Group Mtg 28° Mar 69). (2S-GP 1) NSDM 9, 1 Apr 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/459, 2 Apr 69; (J8-GP 1) NSSM 36, 10 Apr 
69, Att to JCS 272/467 , 11 Apr 69; JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) 
sec l. 
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The President's decision, together with Dr. Kissinger's 
implementing directive, reoriented the RVNAF improvement 
program. Originally, the United States had intended only 
to prepare the South Vietnamese forces to cope with the 
Viet Cong; now the Nixon Administration had changed the 
objective to the creation of forces able to fight both the 
Viet Cong’ and the NVA, with US forces reduced to a support- 
ing role. 


The Secretary of Defense ETTER the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff responsibility for the Vietnamization plan.l0 Mean- 
while, on 28 April 1969, Deputy Secretary Packard approved 
the accelerated Phase II RVNAF improvement and moderniza- 
tion plan, which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted on 
4 January. Mr. Packard informed the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries of the Military Depart- 
ments that"“Vietnamizing the war should have the highest 
priority." He approved a total RVNAF force strength of 
875,750, authorizing COMUSMACV to make minor adjustments 
(five percent of each service strength) to RVNAF service 
ceilings within the total force level. He stressed the 
importance of providing the RVNAF with_all necessary equip- 
ment, training, and logistic support.1t1 


The Military Departments had already examined the equip~ 
ment requirements for the accelerated Phase II program. The 
Secretary of the Navy, John H. Chafee, concluded that the 
additional equipment could be provided with no adverse 
impact on the readiness of US naval forces. Secretary of 
the Army Stanley Resor, however, had misgivings. The Army's 
capability to resond to crises was already inadequate, he 
warned, and the transfer of more equipment to the ARVN at 
that time would delay deliveries to active and reserve units 
of the US Army. 


The US Air Force was responsible for the overall direction 
of the VNAF improvement and moderization program, but it Was 
the US Army that provided the needed helicopters and 


10. For the JCS response, see Ch. 4, pp. 106-108. 

11. (@-GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, 
"RVNAF Phase II Plan for Improvements and Modernization 
(U)," 28 Apr 69, Att to JCS 2472/272-38, 29 Apr 69, 

JMF 911/535 (16 Apr 68) see 13. 
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training for the program. On 22 April 1969, the Secretary 
of the Army sent the Secretary of Defense a plan to train 
1,475 VNAF aviators and 1,875 mechanics by FY 1971 to meet 
the accelerated Phase II helicopter activation schedules. 

To accomplish this training without adverse impact on US 
Army requirements, the Army would have to expand its train- 
ing facilities and personnel, at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $39 million for the period FY 1969 through FY 1971. 
In addition, the Army would have to divert more than 500 
helicopters currently programmed for Army use. The result 
would delay the distribution of new helicopters to US com- 
mands in Europe and Korea. Nevertheless, the Secretary of 
Defense approved the Army plan in principle on 18 June 1969, 
subject to a further_review of-the requirement for additional 
personnel and funds. 


Expansion of Accelerated Phase II Improvement and Moderni- 
zation Program 


Presidents Nixon and Thieu met at Midway Island on 8 June 
1969 to discuss the Vietnam war. During the meeting, they 
agreed that the RVNAF had progressed far enough to warrant 
the replacement of some US forces with South Vietnamese 
troops, and President Nixon enpgunced the withdrawal of 
25,000 US forces from Vietnam. 


At Midway, President Thieu also presented President: 
Nixon with a plan for further strengthening of the RVNAF. 
He wanted more manpower, more equipment, and money to pro- 
vide a better standard of living for his fighting men. 
Specifically, he wanted to raise the RVNAF strength ceiling 
by about 170,000, to a total of approximately 1,045,000 by 
FY 1972, with roughly 120,000 of the new spaces alloted to 
the territorial forces engaged in the pacification program. 
The additional equipment that he sought included F-4 
fighters, C-130 transports, air defense missiles, and 
Sheridan tanks. The desired financial support for the RVNAF 


12. CS-GP 4) Memo, SecA to SecDef, "Improvement and 
Modernization of the Vietnam Air Force," 22 Apr 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/272-37, 24 Apr 69, same file, sec 12. (-GP 4) 
Memo, SecDef to SecA, SecAF, and CJCS. "Improvement and 
Modernization of the Vietnamese Air Force (U)," 18 Jun 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/272-40, 19 Jun 69, same file, sec 13. 
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included provision for higher pay and rations, free food 
allowances, and increased housing allowances. With this 
new plan, President Thieu hoped to prepare the RVNAF to 
take over the major combat responsibility, to protect 
pacification gains, and to deal successfully not only with 
the existing Communist danger, but with large-scale i 
threats from_outside, at least until help from others could 
be obtained.1 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the new RVN plan and. 
furnished the Secretary of Defense their comments on 29 . 
July 1969. They were skeptical about the implication in 
the plan that the RVNAF, through further modernization and 
expansion, would be able to assume the major fighting 
responsibility against the current VC/NVA threat. The new 
RVN plan would provide some additional offensive capability, 
but it seemed doubtful, in view of RVNAF leadership and 
` morale problems, that this added strength on paper would 
enable the South Vietnamese to take over major combat 
responsibility. l 


Consequently, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a 
smaller RVNAF increase than that requested by the Republic 
of Vietnam. They proposed an expansion of 117,047 spaces 
during FY 1970 and 1971 and an enlargement of the National 
Police by 30,000 over the same period. Specifically, they 
asked the Secretary to approve a FY 1970 RVNAF strength 
increase of 77,883 with authority for COMUSMACV to release 
these spaces on an incremental basis commensurate with 
qualitative improvements of the RVNAF and with RVN ability 
to recruit and train the additional personnel. For FY 1971, 
they recommended 39,164 more spaces for planning purposes. 
Broken down by service the JCS force recommendations were 
as follows: 


14. -GP 1) RVNAF Improvement and Development Plan, 
n.d. presented to Pres Nixon by Pres Thieu at Midway Con- 
ference, 8 Jun 69, Att to JCS 2472/497, 30 Jun 69; (Z-GP 4) 
JCSM-462~69 to SecDef, 29 Jul 69, Encl to JCS 2472/497-3, 
26 Jul 69; JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 69) secs 1 and 2. (8+GP 4) 
pe ame to CJCS, 7 Jul 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 

Jul 69. 
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Service FY 1970 FY 1971 Total 
PF 36,700. 24,550 61,250 
RF 17,570 5,173 22,743 
ARVN 13,703 7,964 21,667 
VNMC 3,766 3,766 
VNN 2,945 1,477 4 422 
VNAF 3,199 3,199 
Total 77,883 39,164 117,047 
National Police 15,000 15,000 30,000 

92,883 54,164 147,047 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff found the RVN request for 
additional equipment somewhat ambitious in that it exceeded 
that South Vietnamese technical capability. They considered 
the current modernization program "adequate" in terms of the 
present requirements. As the RVNAF capabilities grew, and 
as their need for more sophisticated weapons developed, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would consider provision of suitable 


equipment. They also submitted to the Secretary an equipment 


list that they deemed appropriate for FY 1970 (at an estim- 
mated unprogrammed cost of approximately $118 million). In 
addition, they recommended that two destroyer escorts be 
‘loaned to the Republic of Vietnam and that 12 US Coast Guard 
vessels be turned over outright.15 


The Secretary of Defense approved the JCS recommendations 
for both the expanded force structure and equipment trans- 
fers on 12 August 1969, directing the Military Departments 
to deliver the necessary equipment and supplies. The Secre- 
tary's action resulted in the approval of a total RVNAF 
structure of 953,673 by the end of FY 1970 and 992,837 by 
the close of FY 1971. (See Table V for a detailed break- 
down of these structures.) Mr. Laird pointed out that 
earlier improvement programs had aimed at creating a RVNAF 
able to deal with insurgency, assuming the withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese forces as well as those of the United 
States and other allies. Now the object was "to transfer 
progressively to the Republic of Vietnam greatly increased 
responsibility for all aspects of the war," under the 


——15. (8-GP 4) JCSM-462-69 to SecDef, 29 Jul 69, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/497-3, 26 Jul 69, JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 69) sec 2. 
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assumption that enemy forces, both NVA and VC, would remain 
at their current levels while US forces continued to with- 
draw. He directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Mili- 
tary Departments to review the current RVNAF improvement 
program in the light of that objective, requesting a report 
by 30 September 1969. He wanted them to consider the ` 
qualitative and intangible factors necessary for RVNAF 
improvement, including lower desertion rates, improved 
leadership, a force structure making better use of existing 
men and equipment, and the "development of strategy and 
tactics best matched with RVNAF capabilities."l 


Review of the RVNAF Improvement and Modernization Program 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted their review to Secre- 
tary Laird on 27 September 1969. They assured him that 
COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, the Military Departments, and the Joint 
Staff were all working together to implement the RVNAF 
improvement and modernization program. Progress was being 
made on the basis of the "cut-and-try" principle, consider- 
ing the RVNAF's ability to activate new units, train person- 
nel, and maintain and operate additional equipment. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff provided Mr. Laird detailed informa- 
tion on the measures being taken to improve RVNAF leadership 
and morale, logistics, and intelligence capabilities. With 
regard to strategy and tactics, they told the Secretary that 
the 1970 Campaign Plan, then in preparation, would give the 
RVNAF greatly increased responsibilities and would be 
tailored to RVNAF capabilities. In addition, efforts were 
under way to lower the desertion rate, to encourage the 
RVNAF to increase the level of combined operations and plan- 
ning, and to assist the RVNAF in deciding the best methods 
to`use in equipping, training, and organizing their forces. 


Despite these efforts, the Joint Chiefs of Staff still 
did not believe the South Vietnamese forces could be 


16. (68-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS and Secys of MilDepts, 
"Government of Vietnam Proposais Presented at the Midway 
Conference, 8 June 1969 (U)," 12 Aug 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/497-5, 13 Aug 69, same file, sec 3. (P-GP 1) 

Ann to App to JCSM-593-69 to SecDef, 27 Sep 69, Enel to 
JCS 2472/497-6, 24 Sep 69, same file. 
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sufficiently improved to meet the current combined VC/NVA 
threat without outside support. They advised Mr. Laird 
that a residual US force would be required to offset RVNAF 
deficiencies as long as the existing enemy threat remained 
in South Vietnam. Certain out-of-country and offshore sup- 
port forces would also be needed, as proposed in the final 
interagency Vietnamization plan of 29 August 1969 (see 
Chapter 4). 


Te size of the US residual force would vary depending 
on further expansion of the RVNAF and the amount of 
additional allied support. Therefore the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended that the Republic of Vietnam be 
approached to determine if it would extend the conscription 
age bracket from the present 18-38 span to 18-43 and recruit 
additional women to fill clerical and administrative posi- 
tions in the RVNAF. They also proposed seeking additional 
military support from the other countries currently furnish- 
ing assistance to South Vietnam. Thailand and South Korea 
appeared to be the only likely prospects, but there was no 
certainty, the Joint Chiefs of Staff_said, that any addi- 
tional support could be negotiated.17 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff met with the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense on 6 October 1969 and discussed 
RVNAF improvement and modernization. At this meeting, Mr. 
Laird asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to develop ways to 
show RVNAF progress and accomplishments in order to counter- 
act public criticism of the program.18 


Accordingly, on 15 October 1969, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff forwarded to the Secretary "displays of representative 
data" for use before congressional committees. This 
material demonstrated: the upward trend of RVN force 
strengths; numbers of units and inventory of modern equip- 
ment; the increasing proportion of effort borne by the 
Republic of Vietnam in certain significant fields; and 
brief resumes of the progress in various areas of RVNAF 
improvement. They provided similar unclassified data for 
release to the news media. The long-term solution, the 


: -GP 1) JCSM-593-69 to SecDef, 27 Sep 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/497-6, 24 Sep 69, JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 69) sec 3. 
"o F 4) JCS 2472/537, 11 Oct 69, JMF 911/535 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, lay in better day-to-day 
press coverage, and they suggested encouragement of more 
extensive US and free world press treatment of the South 
Vietnamese forces and their operations. In addition, the 
television industry could be asked to prepare reports on 
Vietnamization, with Department of Defense assistance. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also discussed the possible 
acceleration of RVNAF improvement, but were reluctant to 
suggest additional measures beyond the extension of the 
conscription age bracket and greater use of women in the 
armed forces, as recammended on 27 September. Overall 
RVNAF effectiveness was more dependent, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff said, on qualitative improvement than on quantitative 
increases in existing forces. Despite the US desire for 
stepped-up RVNAF takeover of the war, they opposed a fixed 
schedule for the Vietnamization process, urging reliance on 
the "cut-and-try" principle instead. They also used this 
occasion to reiterate their view that the Republic of 
Vietnam could not copes alone, with a threat of the current 
proportion. 


The Military Departments also prepared reviews of their 
portions of the improvement and modernization program. On 
6 October, the Secretaries of Navy and Air Force both report- 
ed continuing progress in the corresponding South Vietnamese 
services. The Secretary of the Air Force told Secretary 
Laird that the VNAF 20-squadron force would be expanded to 
40 squadrons by mid-1972 and equipped with F-5s, A-37s, 
UH-1Hs, and AC-47s. The Secretary of Navy was proud of the 
actions under way to improve VNN leadership and esprit de 
corps, to increase combined planning and operations, to 
achieve logistics independence by June 1971, and to build 
a VNN field intelligence organization. To date, the VNN 
forces were being expanded ahead of the Accelerated 
Phase II schedule, and the desertion rate was only 1.5 per 
1,000~-well below the overall RVNAF rate of 12 per 1,000. 
Both Secretaries, however, doubted that provision of equip- 
ment to the Republic of Vietnam at a faster rate would be 
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19. (-GP 4) JCSM-636-69 to SecDef, 15 Oct 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/537, 11 Oct 69, same file. 
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of benefit. The Republic of Vietnam did not have the neces- 
sary technicians to use the additional equipment .2° | 


The Secretary of-the Army, Stanley Resor, presented his 
assessment to Mr. Laird on 25 October 1969. The strengthen- 
ing of the ARVN made up the largest portion of the RVNAF 
improvement and modernization program, and the Army review 
indicated that the program was improving the ARVN in both 
numbers and quality. He stressed his Department's whole- 
hearted commitment to the effort. "'Vietnamization,” he said, 
"igs considered to be the most important program in the Army." 
Nevertheless, problems continued. The ARVN's logistics were 
still only marginally adequate and its intelligence capa- 
bility suffered from a lack of equipment and qualified per- 
sonnel; progress was being made, however, in the areas of 
counterintelligence, communications security, and overall 
intelligence training. Programs were under way to improve 
the ARVN manpower base through additional training, and 
personnel policies were being reviewed to alleviate leader- 
ship and desertion problems. The US Army was also training. 
the Vietnamese in topographic and field engineering techni- 
ques to prepare them to take over additional engineering 
equipment presently in the hands of US units. 


Finally, Secretary Resor noted that in the past US 
advisers had focused most of their attention on tactics.¢l 
He felt that their mission should now be changed to 
emphasize the Vietnamization program. This could be 


30. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecAF to SecDef, "Review of RVNAF 
Improvement and Modernization Program (U)," 6 Oct 69, Att 
to JCS 2472/497-8, 7 Oct 69; (TS-GP 4) Memo, SecN to SecDef, 
6 Oct 69, "Review of the Vietnamese Navy and Vietnamese 
Marine Corps Improvement and Modernization Program," Att to 
JCS 2472/497-9, 7 Oct 69; JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 69) sec 3. 

21. During conversations with Secretary Laird at the 
Pentagon on 2 April 1969, Vice President Ky complained that 
US advisers tended to take control rather than merely advis- 
ing and that, as a result, many Vietnamese commanders 
became "lazy" and did not learn their jobs properly. He 
found the attitudes of the advisers understandable given the 
fact that they were in Vietnam only for one-year tours and 
sought quick solutions to problems. Nevertheless, Vice 


President Ky felt the approach was wrong and that the advisers 


should be more patient. ~6-GP 4) Memo of Conv, "Courtesy 
Call by Vice President Ky of the Republic of Vietnam," 

i Ape 69, Att to JCS 2572/464, 10 Apr 69, JMF 911/075 

CY 69). l 
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accomplished by redesignating the 15,462 US Army advisers 
to ARVN units as "liaison teams" and eliminating those 
advisory functions no longer needed.2e 


At the 6 October meeting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Deputy Secretary Packard had evidenced particular interest 
in the improvement of the RVNAF intelligence capability and 
asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff for further information on 
this matter. The Acting Chairman, General Westmoreland, 
provided the information on 30 October 1969, reviewing the 
intelligence capabilities of each of the RVNAF services and 
describing plans to enhance and expand them. Mr. Packard 
replied five days later that he was encouraged by the 
progress in the expansion of the RVNAF intelligence assets 
and wished the program to receive continuing emphasis. 


Secretary Laird informed General Wheeler on 10 November 
1969 that he had reviewed both the JCS and Service evalu- 
ations of the RVNAF improvement and modernization program 
and was "encouraged" by the progress in force expansion and 
equipment deliveries.: Now was the time, he believed, to 
begin planning for Phase III, the consolidation phase, and 
to reorient program objectives. Accordingly, he asked the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare a Phase III plan.24 It 
should be designed to raise RVNAF effectiveness $0 that the 
Republic of Vietnam could maintain "at least current levels 
of security" as US forces were reduced to a support force 
by l July 1971 and, in continuing steps, to an advisory 
force two years later. Mr. Laird intended to remain flex- 
ible on the subjects of US troop redeployments and residual 
force levels, but for planning purposes he suggested 


22, (S-GP 4) Memo, SecA to SecDef, "Review of RVNAF . 
Improvement and Modernization (I&M) Program," 25 Oct 69, 

Att to JCS 2472/543, 28 Oct 69, JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 69) sec 3. 

23. (Z) DJSM-1579-69 to CJCS, 13 Oct 69; (Z-GP 1) 
CM-4685-69 to DSecDef, 30 Oct 69, Att to JCS 2472/497-10, 

3 Nov 69; (Ø-GP 1) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, "Review of RVNAF 
Intelligence Capabilities (U)," 4 Nov 69, Att to 
JCS 2472/551, 7 Nov 69; same file. 

24. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had already prepared a_ __ 
Phase III plan (see above, pp. 178-179) at the direction of 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Nitze, but this plan did not 
meet the revised RVNAF improvement and modernization pro- 
gram objectives of the Nixon Administration.. 
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alternative US support levels of 260,00029 or 190,000, assum- 
ing the current enemy threat. He also asked that the plan 
include an updated examination of US force redeployments. 


In addition, Mr. Laird wanted. a comprehensive review of 
RVNAF missions, force structure and mix, including required 
changes in RVNAF combat support and combat service support 
forces, as well as new equipment requirements. Essential to 
the success of Phase III, Mr. Laird believed, would be the 
overcoming of deficiencies in less tangible areas such as 
training, leadership, and morale, and he directed inclusion 
of programs in the plan to eliminate these weaknesses. He 
recognized that previous plans had assumed a continuing US 
support force and that Phase III, therefore, represented 
"a major change" in the thrust of US efforts to improve the 
RVNAF. He wanted the plan, together with cost estimates, 
by 31 January 1970.¢ l 


Simultaneously, Mr. Laird instructed the Secretaries of 
the Military Departments -to review their RVNAF improvement 
and modernization efforts to ensure compliance with the new 
guidance furnished to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He placed 
special emphasis on training--a function for which the 
Services had primary responsibility--as well as on such other 
matters as the identification of problem areas where US 
technological solutions could enhance RVNAF progress. 


25. This figure was in accordance with presidential plan- 
ning guidance of 11 October 1969. On that date, the Presi- 
dent approved a strategy paper for US general purpose forces, 
together with general budget guidelines for the next five 
fiscal years. This budget guidance contained alternative. 
assumptions regarding Vietnam: an end to US involvement 
after 1 July 1970 or a phase-down of US forces to 260,000 by 
30 June 1971 and continuing reduction thereafter with an end 
to US combat involvement by 30 June 1973. (2S) NSDM 27, 

11 Oct 69, JMF 001 (CY 1969) NSDMs. 

26. (25-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamization -- 
RVNAF Improvement and Modernization Aspects and Related Plan- 
ning," 10 Nov 69, Att to JCS 2472/552, 10 Nov 69, JMF 911/535 
(10 Nov 69) sec 1. 

27. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts et al., 
"Vietnamization -- RVNAF Improvement and Modernization 
Aspects and Related Planning," 10 Nov 69, Att to JCS 2472/552, 
10 Nov 69, same file. 
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The development and approval of the Phase III plan is 
related in Chapter 10. Meanwhile, in late November, the 
Republic of Vietnam reported that recruitment and training 
of the additional territorial units approved for FY 1970 
would be completed ahead of schedule and requested acceler- 
ation into FY 1970 of the RF and PF units approved for 
FY 1971 planning. General Abrams, the US Embassy in Saigon, 
ana CINCPAC all supported this request, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff sought Secretary of Defense approval on 19 December 
1969. They recommended the early release of 24,550 PF and 
5,173 RF spaces along with 2,964 ARVN spaces needed for 


.. logistic and command support of the new RF and PF units. 


This force increase of 32,687 spaces, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff estimated, would raise materiel and support costs by . 
$34.9 million in FY 1970 and by $18.6 million per year for | 
the following two fiscal years. If budget constraints made 
it impossible to furnish new weapons, they added, territorial 
units could be temporarily supplied with eap pment released 
by the re-equipping of regular RVNAF units. 


The Secretary of Defense approved the JCS recommendations 
on 6 January 1970, raising the RVNAF force level to 986,360 
for FY 1970. He was “extremely pleased" with the initiatives 
of the Republic of Vietnam and the RVNAF in an area "so 
critical to both pacification and Vietnamization." To sup- 
port the activation of the new units, he directed maximum 
use of equapment released by US forces redeploying from 
-Vietnam.©92 (See Table VI for actual RVNAF strengths in 1969.) 


At the beginning of December 1969, Secretary Laird gave 
the President a report on RVNAF improvement and modernization. 
Progress in weapons programs had been encouraging; most were 
on schedule and some even ahead of schedule. All ARVN 
maneuver battalions were armed with the M-16 rifle anà 
RF/PF weapons modernization would be completed during the 
course of the month. In fact, the weapons programs were 90 _ 
percent complete, and Mr. Laird expéétéd no problems in 
carrying out the remainder. Progress had also béen made in 
training, though much remained to be accomplished. Force 


28. (e-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 1117302 Dec 69, 
JCS IN 13441; C2+GP 4) JCSM-769-69 to SecDef, 19 Dec 69, 
Encl to JCS 2472/570, 17 Dec 69; JMF 911/535 (11 Dec 69). 
29. (8-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Accelerated Acti- 
vation of Regional Force and Popular Force Units (U)," 
6 Jan 70, Att to JCS 2472/570, 8 Jan 70, same file. 
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expansion had consistently exceeded goals, and for several 
months in 1969, actual recruit training exceeded plans by C 
about ‘20 percent. 


Despite this success, a number of deficiencies remained. 
Some actions were behind schedule, Mr. Laird said, particu- 
larly those involving specialist training. Raising the 
quality of training, especially at the junior officer level, 
was a serious concern. More English language instructors 
and more trained technicians to man military and civil com- 
munications systems were also required. Secretary Laird 
pointed out the need for a nationwide system of manpower 
priorities since there simply were not enough qualified 
persons in the Vietnamese manpower pool to fill all the 
demands for technical skills. 


All in all, Secretary Laird was statisfied with the 
progress in RVNAF improvement and modernization during 1969. 
He recognized that, so far, the material and quantifiable 
aspects of the program had been stressed. Now, he assured 
the President, greater emphasis would be given the less 
tangible areas of training, leadership, and morale. He told 
the President that he had directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to develop a Phase III plan to include comprehensive pro- 
grams to overcome existing deficiencies, as well as to 
prepare the RVNAF to maintain security in South Vietnam as 
US forces withdrew. 39 


RVNAF Effectiveness 


Secretary Laird's report to the President on RVNAF pro- 
gress was based, primarily, on the SEER, the System for 
Evaluating the Effectiveness of RVNAF. General Westmoreland 
had established this system at the beginning of 1968 in an 
attempt to provide a "quantified objective evaluation" of 
RVNAF development. It consisted of four sub-systems3l 


30. (@S5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Pres, “Vietnamization," 
l Dec 69, Att to JCS 2472/552-3, 2 Dec 69, JMF 911/535 
(10 Nov 69) sec l. 

3l. These were the ARVN-Marine Forces Evaluation System 
(AMFES); the Naval Forces Evaluation System (NFES); the Air 
Forces Evaluation System (AFES); and the Territorial Forces 
Evaluation System (TFES). 
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covering the various RVNAF elements. Under SEER, US 
advisers with RVNAF units submitted monthly statistical 
reports to MACV, as well as quarterly assessments of oper- 
ational effectiveness, leadership, training, staff functions, 
and problem areas. These data were then compiled and 
tabulated by the MACJ3 and. published in quarterly SEER . 
reports. 3¢ 


The SEER procedure was not without deficiencies. The 
inherent differences in ground, sea, and air forces and the 
variations in the mission,:organization, and equipment of 


-| the regular and territorial forces made it difficult to 


compare levels of performance. In addition, the subjective 
nature of the SEER questionnaires made it impossible to 
insure a uniform standard for separate evaluations by 
several hundred US advisers with varying training and exper- 
fence. In 1969, COMUSMACV revised the SEER questionnaire 

in an effort to provide more precise measurement of RVNAF 
progress, and this change caused some initial confusion in 
adviser reporting. Both COMUSMACV and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recognized the weaknesses in SEER, and in August 1969, 
General Wheeler cautioned the Secretary of Defense about 
these reports. He noted the shortcomings of the system and _ 


advised Mr. Laird that thorough analysis should be made and _ 
other staff inputs used before drawing firm conclusions 
from the SEER data. But, despite its shortcomings, SEER 
was the best measurement of RVNAF improvement available, 
and the United States used it throughout 1969, attempting 


to refine and improve it. 


During 1969, SEER reports indicated an overall improve- 
ment in RVNAF operational effectiveness. Expansion of the 
RVNAF proceeded at "the maximum practical rate," though 
accompanied by a degradation in the effectiveness of some 
RVNAF regular ground units, which had been drawn on for 
cadres to form new units. Nevertheless, there was an over- 
all upward trend in the effectiveness of RVN regular 
“land forces in 1969 as compared with the previous year, and 


32. (BS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, 
pp. VI-135 - VI-136. MACV SEER Report, ist Qtr, CY 1970 


1 Jul 70, JMF 911/337 (1 Jan 70). 


33. (BS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. VI-135. 
(S-GP 4) USMACV, "RVN Regular Forces Advisory Report," 


31 Aug 68, p. 506, JMF 911/337 (1 Jan 68). (U) CM-4512-69 
to SecDef, 21 Aug 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Aug 69. 
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there was encouraging improvement in specific ARVN units, 
including the 2d, 5th, 8th, 9th, and 23d Divisions. Regu- 
lar forces took an increasingly aggressive approach to 
combat operations, éngaging the enemy with significantly 
reduced US reinforcement. Both ARVN and VNMC battalions 
devoted approximately 50 percent of their time to combat 
operations as compared with only 25 percent early in 1968. 
They maintained favorable kill ratios as well as favorable 
ratios of weapons captured to weapons lost and repeatedly 
discovered enemy caches in the course of their expanded 
operations. The overall ARVN/VNMC "operational effective- 
ness," as reported by SEER, rose from 76.1 in the first 
quarter of 1969 to 82.8 by the end of the year.3 


There was a steady increase in the strength of the 
Regional and Popular Forces during 1969, giving them a 
greater density and area coverage capability. As a result, 
they assumed a larger role in pacification, freeing regular 
units to return to their primary mission of combatting enemy 
main-force units. The territorial forces increased their 
rate of day and night operations, expanded CREID ors aaie 
' Intelligence-gathering activities, and inflicted more 
T casualties on the enemy, in both men and materiel, than 
they suffered. At the close of the year US advisers reported 
a 94 percent improvement over 1968 in the use of supporting 
fire and a slight improvement in rapport between the terri- 
torial forces and the civilian population. 39 


The Vietnamese Navy (VNN) continued to expand and assume 
additional responsibilities in 1969.- During the year, the US 
Navy units and VNN forces conducted coastal and riverine oper- 
ations, coordinating logistic, intelligence, communications, 
pacification, and psychological efforts. As the training of 
VNN forces improved, they gradually assumed more combat 
responsibility from US Navy personnel. By the close of 1969, 


30. (8) MACV SEER Report, lst Qtr CY 1970, Pt. I, 
JMF 911/337 (i Jan 70). CBE-GP 1) OJCS, Combat Analysis 
Group, J-3, CAG-VSUM 1-70, "A Periodic Summary of Progress 
toward Vietnamizing the War (U)," Mar 70, pp. C-40 - C-55, 


ICS Hist Div files (hereinafter cited as CAG-VSUM 1-70.) 


E 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VI-136 - 
VI-138. 


35. (K USMACV SEER Report, 4th Qtr, CY 1970, 30 Mar 70, 
Pt. I, J-3 Files. (ISGP 1) CAG-VSUM 4-70, PP. C(RF/PF) 
1-31. ; 
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independent VNN and combined USN/VNN commands controlled 
most of the naval operations in III and IV CTZs; the VNN 
had assumed command of 29 of 49 inshore surveillance stations; 
a VNN/VNMC amphibious task force was operating successfully 
in the Delta; and plans called for the VNN to take over the 
bulk of the responsibility for riverine operations by June 
1970. The SEER reports indicated that VNN forces had 
increased their attacks on enemy personnel and craft, had 
improved their kill ratios, and had searched greater numbers 
of vessels in 1969. The SEER evaluation also revealed that 
the majority of VNN forces were conducting their missions 


. ` aggressively; it rated their performance as equal Lo ,gne 


at times exceeding; that of comparable US Navy units. 


In accordance with the RVNAF improvement and modernization 
program, the Vietnamese Air Force (VNAF) took over an 
increased share in all air operations in South Vietnam during 
1969, including air mobile assaults, medical evacuation, and 
logistic missions. Total sorties flown by the VNAF rose 
from approximately 54,900 in the first quarter of the year 
to 73,700 during the~last three months of 1969. The SEER 
reviews rated the VNAF squadrons in four readiness categories; 
at the beginning of 1970, 95 percent of the VNAF was adjudged 
"operationally ready," the second highest of the four 
levels. 


The VNAF fighter squadrons increased their total number 
of strikes in South Vietnam during 1969 while those con- 
ducted by US and FWMAF forces decreased. During the year, 
VNAF fighters flew about 19 percent of all strike sorties 
flown, but for the last quarter, the figure was 30 percent. 
United States advisers considered many of the older, more 
experienced VNAF pilots to be aggressive and thoroughly 


36. Í USMACV SEER Report, 4th Qtr, CY 1969, 30 Mar 70, 
Pt. I, p. 11; Pt. Il, p. A-1, J-3 Files. (28=GP 1) 
COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. VI-138. (J8-GP 1) 
CAG-VSUM 1-70, pp. (27VNN) 1, 10, 20. (28+GP 4) Memo, SecN 
to SecDef, "Review of the Vietnamese Navy and Vietnamese 
Marine Corps Improvement and Modernization (U)," 6 Oct 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/497-9, 7 Oct 69, JMF 911/535 (8 June 69) 
sec 3. 

37. (ZÍ USMACV SEER Report, 4th Qtr, CY 1969, 30 Mar 70, 
Pt. II, p. A-I, J-3 Files. (BGP Ty) MACV SEER Report, ist 


Qtr, CY 1970, Pt. II, p. 25 JMF 911/337 (1 Jan 70). 
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capable, and they rated overall VNAF fighter squadron per- 
formance as "excellent." They cautioned, however, that 
performance might decline as experienced cadres were removed 
from operational squadrons to form new units. 3 


The performance of the VNAF helicopter squadrons was less 
impressive. The VNAF had only 3.5 percent of all helicopters 
in South Vietnam at the beginning of 1970, and only about 74 
percent of this capability had been in commission during the 
final months of 1969. This situation resulted from a short- 
age of trained maintenance personnel, gunships, and command/ 
control helicopters and from a high accident rate--17.4 
percent during 1969 as compared to 13.9 percent in 1968. 

The weakness of the VNAF helicopter squadrons had resulted 
in inadequate combat support for ARVN forces and caused the 
cancellation of or degradation of some ground force oper- 
ations during 1969.39 


RVNAF Weaknesses 


Although improvement of the RVNAF progressed significantly 
in 1969, many problems remained. The expansion of forces and 
turnover of equipment proceeded according to plan, but the 
areas of training, leadership, and morale still needed much 
attention. These were not new problems, nor were they ones 
that could be easily or quickly resolved. The conditions 
that had contributed to the RVNAF's record of low morale, 
poorly trained leaders, and limited technical knowledge were 
deeply entrenched. In spite of sustained efforts to elimi- 
nate these weaknesses, they persisted throughout 1969. 


A key indicator of the low RVNAF morale was the high 
desertion rate among the land forces. Desertion levels had 
risen sharply during the 1968 Tet offensive and reached an 
all-time peak of 17.2 per 1,000 in October of that year. 

By the beginning of 1969, however, the rate had dropped to 
12.6 per 1,000. The rapid expansion of the RVNAF was a 
major factor in the high desertion rates, and statistics 


——35. Ty USMACV SEER Report, 4th Qtr, CY 1969, 30 Mar 70, 
Pt. I, pp. 3, 21, 5-3 Files. _ (J8-GP T) CAG-VSUM 1-70, 
pp. C(VNAF) 18-20. 


39. (Æ USMACV SEER Report, 4th Qtr, CY 1969, 30 Mar 70, 
Pt. II, p. 25, J-3 Files. 
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showed that a large percentage of the deserters were 
recruits with less than six months service. Inadequate 
enforcement of anti-desertion laws and periodic amnesties 
also encouraged desertion. Other causes included: over- 
exposure to combat; insufficient leave; low pay and benefits; 
inadequate training; lack of faith in the government; uncer- 
tainties concerning the peace negotiations; and the close- 
ness of family ties within the Vietnamese culture. 


In 1969 the Republic of Vietnam, with US encouragement 
and assistance, implemented a number of programs to reduce 
. desertions. Early in the year the Republic of Vietnam under- 
' took a pilot program in II CTZ to provide RVNAF troops with 
transportation to and from their homes when on leave. Other 
efforts encompassed: increased commissary and post exchange 
facilities and dependent housing; a liberalized leave pro- 
gram; establishment of a finger-printing program for easier 
identification of deserters; formation of permanent desertion 
control committees; expansion of political warfare activities 
at the unit level; expanded psychological operations to edu- 
cate the people regarding the seriousness of the desertion 
problem; emphasis on the punishment under the law for har- 
boring deserters; recommendations for legislative action to 
improve veterans! benefits; and increased decorations and 
awards. 


The RVNAF desertions dropped slightly during 1969 to a 
year-end rate of approximately 11 per 1,000. Desertions in 
the land forces were always the highest among the RVNAF 
services. The rates for the ARVN and VNMC, though fluctu- 
ating, declined throughout the first three quarters of 1969, 
but then turned upward during the last three months of the 
year. In December 1969, the ARVN rate was 15.9 per 1,000, 


~~ HO. (35-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, pp. C-5 - C-6. (Z-GP 4) 
COMUSMACV 596 to CJCS, 14 Jan 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Feb 69. (¢8+GP 4) Enel 2 to CM-4200-69 to SecDef, 24 May 
69. same file, May 69. (PS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1969, p. VI-73 

qi. (B-GP 35 Msg, COMUSMACV 596 to CJCS, 14 Feb 69, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Feb 69. (PS-GP 4) COMUSMACV 50351. to 
CINCPAC, 29 Sep 69, JCS IN 16544. (38-GP 3) Ann E to 
JCSM-42-70 to SecDef, 29 Jan 70, Enel to JCS 2472/552-9, 24 
Jan 70, pp. E-l - E-7, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 3A. 
(Various annexes to JCSM-42-70 considered probiems confront- 
ing the RVNAF; hereinafter these annexes will be cited as: 
the appropriate annex to JCSM-42-70, 29 Jan 70.) 
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nearly the same as at the beginning of the year. The VNMC 
rate at the same time was 23.6, nearly 20 per 1,000 lower 
than at the beginning of the year, but it rose dramatically 
again in January 1970. Desertions in the RF and PF declined 
slightly during the year, and desertion in the VNN and VNAF 
was not a major problem. Whether the small downturn in the 
desertion rate during 1969 was the result of the efforts 
taken to alleviate the problem or the natural consequence 
of the decreasing level of fighting was open to question, 
but in any.case, desertions remained a major concern for 
the RVNAF. 42 


The RVNAF also suffered throughout 1969 from a lack of 
trained leaders. There was a shortage of senior commanders 
and most commanders were usually below the authorized grades. 
There was also an imbalance between the officer and non- 
commissioned officer (NCO) grade structures, resulting from 
the inability of the RVNAF training and promotion systems 
to keep pace with the rapid expansion of the. forces. Other 
factors contributing to the leadership problem included the 
lack of personnel qualified for promotion, high casualty 
rates among lower ranking officers, unrealistic promotion 
goals, insufficient use of battlefield promotions, and the 
practice of using military personnel in civilian agencies. 
During the year, both COMUSMACV and the Joint General Staff 
emphasized to the senior RVNAF commanders the importance of 
merit promotions and training. In addition, the Republic 
of Vietnam adopted a liberal battlefield promotion policy 
and a rotation program designed to give officers a variety 
of experience. But these new procedures were not carried 
out fully. The RVNAF did increase the total number of 
officers and NCOs during 1969, and more officers were pro- 
moted than in any previous year. Yet officer and NCO goals 
were not met, and at the close of the year, the quality of 
leadership still hindered the conduct of the war and the 
effort to build a self-sufficient RVNAF. 


2. (PZ-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. VI-73. 
(S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. VII-30. 

43, (@S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VI-76 - 
VI-78. (25-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 50351 to CINCPAC, 2 Sep 69, 
JCS IN 1 (25-GP 3) Annex F to JCSM-42-70, 29 Jan 70, 
pp. F-l - F-}. A 
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Adequately trained personnel were essential for the 
improvement of leadership, but the RVNAF was traditionally | 
weak in this area. Consequently, the quality of RVNAF train- 
ing programs was of great importance in 1969. The Central ` 
Training Command supervised the major portion of all train- © 
ing for the RVNAF with the assistance of the COMUSMACV - 
Training Directorate, which administered all of the RVNAF's 
offshore training programs. Each RVNAF component provided 
training for its forces similar to that provided to US 
forces, and the training was conducted at service schools, 
in-country training centers, and offshore FWMAF installa- 


. tions. 


Training for RVNAF ground forces was, conducted in three 
Phases: Phase I, individual training; Phase II, unit trair- 
ing; and Phase III, operational readiness training, which 
gave instruction to units between operations to maintain or 
improve unit and individual proficiency. Generally, Phases 
I and II were implemented as programmed during 1969, but a 
significant number of ground force units failed to conduct 
Phase III training during the year. The VNN training was 
complicated by the language barrier and the shortage of 
experienced personnel to man the growing inventory of 
vessels but VNN programs were at 100 percent of capacity at 
the end of 1969. 


Personnel of the VNAF underwent approximately 17 to 24 
months of training; pilots received English-language instruc- 
tion in Vietnam and fixed and rotary wing aircraft instruction 
in the United States. This was followed by combat-crew 
training and technical language courses. Specialized 
instruction was also required for VNAF enlisted maintenance 
and support personnel. When 1970 began 2,756 VNAF pilots 
were needed. Only 45 percent cf these were available, but 
because of the long lead-time required for VNAF training, 
the improvement program Or the air forces was not scheduled 
for completion until 1972.44 


At the end of 1969, the RVNAF still had major training 
deficiencies. The Central Training Command was not staffed 


44. (2S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. ViI-81 - 
VI-82. (#S-GP 3) Ann C to JCSM-492-70, 29 Jan 70, pp. C-5 - 
C-16. (@S8-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, pp. C(ARVN-VNMC) -45 - 
(ARVN-VNMC) -48, (VNN) -5, C(VNAF) -9. (4-GP 4) DJSM 565-69 
to ASD(SA), 18 Apr 69, JMF 911/535 (CY 1969). 
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for effective control, nor did it supervise the specialized 
schools, which remained under the control of the various 
technical services. Other problem areas included a lack of 
standardization in programs, inadequate proficiency testing, 
inexperienced training personnel, and failure to relate 
combat experience to the training programs. In addition, 
many training facilities were inadequate and the VNN had no 
facility to instruct personnel for depot-level maintenance. 


- Clearly, training was an area of RVNAF improvement that 


required attention in the coming year. 


Another problem confronting the RVNAF was the lack of an 
adequate logistics system. Although the South Vietnamese 
armed forces had maintained a logistics organization through- 
out their existence, they had relied on the United States 
for supply and maintenance assistance. The improvement and 
modernization program launched in 1968 had included a 
logistics portion to achieve a self-supporting armed force 
in a counterinsurgency role. Under the Nixon Administration, 
however, the decision to.create a South Vietnamese armed 
force to meet the existing Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
Army threat necessitated the rapid development of a consider- 
ably larger RVNAF logistics system. 


In 1969, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Joint 
General Staff, oversaw all RVNAF logistic matters and also 
served as Commander of the Central Logistics Command, con- 
trolling ARVN logistic and technical services. The ARVN, 
the VNN, and the VNAF each maintained its own logistics 
organization, but the ARVN supported the VNMC as well and 
provided common-item and functional logistical support for 
the other services, the territorial troops, and selected 
paramilitary forces. i 


In order to maintain the expanded RVNAF that would result 
from the 1969 improvement and modernization programs, the 
RVNAF, with the assistance of COMUSMACV, promulgated the 
Master Plan for Logistic Self-Sufficiency. It consisted 
of a series of plans and programs to identify and find solu- 
tions to logistics shortfalls. A RVNAF/MACV Combined 
Logistics Offensive Plan (CLOP) attempted to deal with short- 
term. problems, while the Country Logistics Improvement Plan 


l5. (P-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VI-104 - 
VI-105. (®S-GP 3) Ann C to JCSM-42-70, 29.Jan 70, pp. C-2 - 
C=-3 + 
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(CLIP) treated broad, longer-range logistics problems. The 
CLIP plan identified 73 specific projects to be completed 
by the end of FY 1972, including such matters as improvement 
of air and sealift capabilities. Additional features of the 
Master Plan for Logistic Self-Sufficiency included the con- 
duct of an Administrative and Direct Support Logistical. Com- 
pany Study to identify measures for improvement of the support 
for the territorial forces and a study of turnover of ports, 
bases, and other facilities. Additionally, the RVNAF increased 
on-th-job training in the logistic area during 1969.4 _ 
A special effort was mađe in 1969 to improve the logistic- 
al support of the Vietnamese Navy. Previously, most of the 
VNN's logistics support came from the US Navy, with the ARVN 
supplying common-item support when possible. The original 
improvement and modernization plan in 1968 had provided for 
a self-sufficient VNN logistics capability by mid-1972, but 
in August 1969, the Joint General Staff and COMUSMACV pub- 
lished a joint Accelerated Turnover Logistics Infrastructure 
(ACTOVLOG) Plan to make the VNN self-sustaining by June 1971. 
Under this plan, the“United States transfered US Navy 
logistics facilities to the VNN as the latter became increas- 
ingly proficient. Original estimates indicated that the VNN 
would eventually assume command of approximately 30 bases 
currently under US command or to be constructed. By October 
1969, a VNN Logistics Command had been established, and the 
VNN had assumed command of 13 bases. But the ambitious 
goals set for the ACTOVLOG Plan were not fulfilled. At the 
close of 1969, the VNN logistics system could not support 
the expanding VNN force structure, and there was reason to 
believe that the system would be inadequate through June 
1971 and only marginally adequate through the following 
year. 


-GP 3) App III to JCSM-522-69 to SecDef, 29 Aug 69, 
Enel A to JCS 2472/467-84, 19 Aug 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) 
sec 4. (PS-GP 1) JCSM-593- 69 to SecDef, 27 Sep 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/497-6, 24 Sep 69, JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 69) sec 3. 
C25-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, p. C-16. (SGP 4) DJSM-949-69 to 
ASD(I&L), 21 Jun 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jun 69. 

47. (DS—GP 4} App to Memo, SecN to SecDef, “Review of the 
Vietnamese Navy Improvement and Modernization Program (U)," 
6 Oct 69, Att to JCS 2472/497-9, 7 Oct 69, JMF 911/535 
(8 Jun 69) sec 3. (2S-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, pp. xi, C(VNN) 
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United States officials in both Saigon and Washington were 
aware of the need to develop an adequate: logistics base for C 
the South Vietnamese forces. In July 1969, President Nixon 
asked about this matter. As relayed to Secretary Laird by 
Dr. Kissinger, the President wanted to know what more the 
United States could do to improve the inferior RVNAF 
logistics. The reply, based on a briefing by the CINCPAC Ju, 
went to Dr. Kissinger on 15 July. Secretary Laird explained _ 
that the revision of the improvement and modernization pro- 
gram to create a combat force to meet an. enemy threat of the 
current proportions required much greater logistic support 
than originally planned. : 


We are actively reviewing the adequacy of the 

system to meet increased requirements. We plan 

both to improve RVNAF logistic capabilities and 

to augment these capabilities for the short 

term with US support where necessary. Our pre- — 

— liminary assessment is that we must significantly 
increase US logistic..support to RVNAF over what — 
is now being provided. ` 


Mr. Laird then went on to describe kpe current efforts to 
- enhance RVNAF logistics capability. 


Even though both the Republic of Vietnam and the United 
States recognized the RVNAF logistics needs and had insti- 
tuted efforts to fulfill them, the problems were not 
susceptible to rapid solution. At the beginning of 1970, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that the RVNAF logistics 
system could provide only “marginally adequate" support to 
its forces without US in-country support. In addition, the 
RVNAF had to rely on the United State in the important 
specialized areas of sea and airlift, naval and aircraft 
maintenance, and port operations. Obviously, major improve- 
ment was still required to bring the RVNAF logistics organi- 
zation to full effectiveness. 


namese Combat Effectiveness," 26 Jun 69, Att to JCS 2472/492-2, 
30 Jun 69; (@+GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, "Vietnami- 
zation - Logistic Support," 15 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/492-3, 
22 Jul 69; JMF 911/355 (12 Jun 69). (Z-GP kh) DISM-1003-69 


“TS. (@-GP 4) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, "South Viet- a 
to CICS, 27 Jun 69, OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Jun 69. | 
| 
i 
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Despite the remaining weaknesses of the RVNAF, US 
officials were pleased with its progress during 1969. The 
proportion of RVNAF time devoted to combat doubled and 
operational effectiveness steadily improved. The RVNAF, dis- 
playing increased confidence in its own abilities, had 
improved flexibility in combat operations and had expanded 
support for pacification. As General William B. Rosson, 
Deputy COMUSMACV, told the Acting Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in a year-end assessment: 


RVNAF performance has improved and is 
continuing to do so. GVN forces have been 
getting into the war at an increasing pace 
as indicated by their increased casualties 
which are consistently higher than U.S. 
Forces. In three of the past five weeks 
RVNAF has inflicted more casualties on the 
enemy than have U.S. forces. Much remains 
to be done to achieve major increases in 
effectiveness, Mig ee achieved to date 
are encouraging. z7.: 


19. (2-GP 4) Msg, DepCOMUSMACV (MAC 183) to Actg CJCS 
(Moorer), 5 Jan 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 70. 
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TABLE V 


RVNAF Force Structure 


As. Approved by the Secretary of Defense 


Forces 


ARVN 


VNAF 
VNMC 
Regional Forces 
Popular Forces 


Subtotals 


Paramilitary 


Civil Irregular 
Defense Group 
Revolutionary 
Development Cadre 
*Son Thong RD Cadre 
Province Reconnais- 
sance Units 
Armed Propaganda 
Teams 
Kit Carson Scouts 
National Police 
National Police 
Field Forces 


Subtotals 


Grand Totals 


on 12 August 1969 


End 
FY 1970 


387 ,835 
31,645 
35,786 
13,070 

270,497 


, 224,840 
"953,673 


24 179 


47,200 
T5300 


6,000 
5,550 


2,916 
87 ,000 


_20 ,200 


200,345 


154,018 


— 


*Previously Troung Son Cadre 


End 
FY 1971 


(to continue unchanged 
through end FY'1972) 


395,799 
33,122 
35,786 
13,070 

275,670 

239 ,390 


992 ,837 


47,200 
7,300 


6,000 
53590 
2,916 
102,000 


20,200 


191,166 


1,184 ,003 


(@S-GP 1) Ann to App to JCSM-593-69 to SecDef, 27 Sep 69, Encl to 


JCS 2472/496-6, 24 Sep 69, JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 69) sec 3. 
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TABLE VI 


1969 RVNAF Strengths 


As of 1 January 1969 


Service Authorized Assigned 
ARVN 374 ,132 380,270 
VNN ` 19,344 18,882 
VNAF l 32,587 18,625 
VNMC ` 9,304 9,134 
RF 252,927 219,762 
PF 178,140 172,536 
Total RVNAF 866,434 819,209 
Assigned Strengths 
Service 31 March1969 31 June 1969 31 September 1969 
ARVN 380,625 392,686 401,595 
VNN 22,52} 2k ,635 26,401 
VNAF 20,583 24,527 29,385 
VNMC 8,716 9,314 10,504 
RF 237 ,814 249,553 254,800 
PF 174 367 175,118 206,998 
Total RVNAF 844 629 875,833 929 683 
As of 31 December 1969 
Service Authorized Assigned : 
ARVN 374,132 416,278 
VNN 28,700 30,143 
VNAF 32,587 36,469 
VNMC 10,419 11,528 
RF 255,167 260,455 
PF 182,725 214 ,383 
Total RVNAF 883,730 969,256 


(96=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VI-2, VI-52. 
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Chapter 7 
iaa 
THE DECISION TO INVADE CAMBODIA 


Cambodia's Role in the War 


Since the beginning of its combat involvement in Vietnam, 
the United States had faced the problem of cutting off North 
Vietnamese assistance to the insurgency in the south. Not 
only did this aid come directly across the Demilitarized 
Zone from North Vietnam, but it also moved through the 
mountainous border areas of Laos and Cambodia, the Republic 
of Vietnam's neighbors on the west. Both of these states, 
with weak governments and large Communist movements, pro- 
vided ideal infiltration routes and staging areas. for enemy 
forces in South Vietnam. As described in earlier volumes of 
this history, Laos presented the more immediate and diffi- 
cult problem but, increasingly, as the war continued, the 
enemy relied on Cambodia as a channel to feed manpower and 
supplies into South Vietnam. 


Geographically, Cambodia consists of a large central 
basin of generally low-lying terrain surrounded by mountain 
areas. On the east Cambodia and South Vietnam share a 763- 
mile border, extending from near the South Vietnamese 
village of Dak To south and southwestward to the Gulf of 
Siam. On the map this border is a ribbon of twists and 
turns, marked by oddly shaped projections that have gained 
descriptive nicknames. (See Map I.) The most important of 
these, militarily speaking, is formed by the tip of the 
Cambodian province of Svay Rieng, which thrusts some 40 
miles into South Vietnam at the juncture of III and IV CTZs. 
The apex of this intrusion, known as the "Parrot's Beak," 
approaches within 30 miles of Saigon; on the northern side 
of this same projection is an irregular formation, the - 
"Angel's Wing," and on the south another, the "Crow's 
Nest." Farther north in Kompong Cham Province, two smaller 
salients known as the "Dog's Head" and the "Fishhook" also 
push into South Vietnam. The Cambodia-South Vietnam 
boundary is further complicated by the existence of a number 
of areas where the exact dividing line between, the two 
states has never been resolved. 


i. Donald P. Whitaker et al., Area Handbook for the Khmer- 
Republic (Cambodia) (1973), pp. 4, 15. Locations of the 
picturesquely named places along the border are shown in maps 
appearing in (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, 
pp. C-31 - C-34, C-36. 
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Throughout the 1960s, Cambodia was nominally a kingdom 
under the rule of Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who contented 
himself with the title of Chief of State. He ruled the 
Khmers, the inhabitants of Cambodia, with all the. 


accouterments_of a modern state, including a. constl ution... 


“Bnd a National Assembly. The constitution specified, how- 
ever, that all powers emanated from the Chief of State, and 
the National Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, was 
only an advisory body until 1970.2 


-Prince Sihanouk viewed the deteriorating situation in 
South Vietnam in the early 1960s with concern. The Khmers 
are an ethnically distinct people from their Vietnamese and 
Thai. neighbors, and long-standing animosities existed. The 
Prince saw in the expanding Vietnamese conflict and the 
growing US involvement, which had full Thai support, the 
possibility of Cambodia being caught in a squeeze between 
its two traditional enemies--Thailand and Vietnam. In an 
attempt to avoid such an eventuality, he proclaimed a policy 
of neutrality. As he aptly put it: "When two elephants 
fight, the wise ant stands to one side to avoid being 
tromped."3 But with the adoption of neutrality came a 
tendency to align with the communist powers; whether from 
conviction or expediency, or both, Sihanouk began to allow 
the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong forces to use Cambodian 
territory, although he np peatedey denied it in the years 
1963 through early 1969. l 


As Prince Sihanouk assumed his avowedly neutral stance in 
Southeast Asia, he grew increasingly hostile toward the 
United States. The first step in the decline in US- 
Camodian relations occurred in 1962 when the United States 
angered Sihanouk by refusing his call for an international 
conference to guarantee Cambodian neutrality. President 
Kennedy did, however, assure the Prince that the United 
States would respect Cambodian independence and territorial 
integrity. In the fall of 1963, Cambodian-US relations 
deteriorated further as a result of anti-Sihanouk broadcasts 


2, Whitacker, Area Handbook (Cambodia), pp. 153-154. 

T in I.G. Edmonds, The Khmers of Cambodia (1970), 
p. 146. 

4, Donald Kirk, Wider War (1971), pp. 50-61. Edmonds, 
The Khmers of Cambodia, pp. 148-150. 
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from South Vietnam and Thailand that the Prince believed 

the United States was promoting. He warned the United States 
that he would seek an accommodation with the Communist bloc 
and divest himself of Western aid if the propaganda attacks 
did not cease. Concurrently he launched an economic swing 
to the left, nationalizing the banks and foreign-controlled 
import-export companies. In November 1963, he cancelled the 
US aid program, which had begun in 1955 and amounted to $30 
million annually at the time of the termination.’ 


On two occasions in early 1964, South Vietnamese forces 
shelled Cambodian villages near the SVN border, killing and 
wounding a number of civilians. The second incident, a 
ground and air attack on 20 March 1964, included the parti- 
cipation of US advisers. Both South Vietnam and the United 
States expressed formal regrets, but Prince Sihanouk brought 
the matter to the attention of the United Nations Security 
Council, charging repeated acts of aggression against his 
country. The United States assured the Council of its 
respect for Cambodian neutrality, but explained that the 
border was not clearly marked and that there was evidence 
of Cambodian collusion in providing aid and safe haven to 
the Viet Cong. The United Nations sent a committee to 
Cambodia to investigate the "friction" along the Cambodia- 
South Vietnam border, but this action did not satisfy Prince 
Sihanouk. Finally, on 3 May 1965, Sihanouk broke diplomatic 
relations with the United States, citing an unflattering 
magazine article and ornon alleged slights to Cambodian 
"dignity and interests." 


While US-Cambodian relations disintegrated, Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese activity in Cambodia increased. As early 
as 1960, an attache report from Saigon had called attention 
to increased VC strength in southwesternVietnam resulting 
from infiltration through Cambodia. By 1964, US officials 
both in South Vietnam and in Washington began to grow alarmed 
over the enemy use of Cambodia. Secretary of Defense 


5. Jules David, The United States in World Affairs, 1964 


(1965), pp. 168-174. For the period 1955-1963, US aid to ~ 


in direct military assistance. 

6. David, The United States in World Affairs, 1964, 
pp. 169-174. Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in 
World Affairs, 1965 (1966), pp. 61-62. Dept of State 


Bulletin, 6. Jun 04, pp. 911-912; 31 May 65, pp. 853-854. 
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Robert S. McNamara returned from a trip to South Vietnam in 
March of that year and reported to the President, among 
other things, that continued US and South Vietnamese respect 
for Cambodian neutrality was being exploited by the enemy; 
the Viet Cong was making extensive use of Cambodian territory 
for sanctuaries and infiltration. On several occasions: dur- 
ing 1964, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the removal 
of restrictions against military action in Cambodia. They 
wanted authority for both hot pursuit and cross-border oper- 
ations by the RVNAF in order to pursue and destroy enemy 
elements fleeing into Cambodia. With the commitment of US 

- ground forces to combat in South Vietnam during 1965, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff continued to press for authorities to 
deal with the enemy staging and transit areas in Cambodia, 
but none of their requests was granted./ 


_In 1965, the United States and the Republic of Vietnam 
initiated MARKET TIME, a maritime blockade of the South 
Vietnamese coast to prevent sea infiltration, and this 
blockade became effective during 1966. Then,no longer able 
to reinforce his troops in III and IV CTZs by sea, the enemy 
began to move supply shipments through Cambodian ports, 
principally the town of Kompong Som, which had been renamed 
Sihanoukville. From there, munitions and other materials 
were trucked to base areas along the South Vietnam-Cambodia 
border. This movement across Cambodia occurred with the 
tacit approval of the Cambodian Government and involved 
direct cooperation with some individuals in the political 
hierarchy. The first such shipment through Sihanoukville 
arrived in October 1966. Within a short time, the newroute 
had become a primary means of supply for enemy forces in the 
-lower half of South Vietnam. 


7. See (28-GP 1) The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War 
in Vietnam, 1960-1968, pp. 9-8 - 9-19, -43 - 12- 
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The movement of major amounts of supplies through 
Sihanoukville heightened the concern of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and they continued to call for allied action in 
Cambodia, including psychological and covert operations. 

In May 1966, the United States undertook to disseminate 
leaflets from South Vietnam into a limited area of Cambodia 
along the border, using favorable wind currents. More 
importantly, in May 1967, the United States initiated a 
clandestine intelligence collection program in northeastern 
Cambodila--an action that COMUSMACV and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had urged for nearly a year. This operation, nick- 
named DANIEL BOONE, consisted of small teams of indigenous 


= agents led by US Special Forces personnel.9 


Originally DANIEL BOONE was restricted in area of oper- 
ation and limited to infiltration on foot, but gradually both 
the area and scope of the operations expanded. By the end 
of 1967, DANIEL BOONE was conducted in Cambodia all along the 
South Vietnam border to a depth of 20 kilometers, helicopter 
insertion of personnel was permitted, and forward air con- 
trol (FAC) aircraft were used. After the 1968 Tet offensive, 
the United States authorized the use of anti-personnel land 
mines in DANIEL BOONE activities and further enlarged the 
operating area. In December 1968, a recommendation by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for use of artillery 
and tactical air in emergency extractions of DANIEL BOONE 
teams from Cambodia was turned down, but DANIEL BOONE teams 
were authorized to capture and bring out from Cambodia 
VC/NVA prisoners. In 1969 the nickname was change to SALEM 
HOUSE. These operations were still going on at the time of 
the US invasion of Cambodia; by 30 June 1970, 1,119 DANIEL 
BOONE-SALEM HOUSE operations had been executed, nearly all 
of which included US participation.10 


. (BS-GP 1) The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
Vietnam, 1960-1968, pp. 35-1 - 35-6. tUJ DOD Report on 
Selected Air and Ground Operations in Cambodia and Laos, 

10 Sep 73, pp. 29-30. 

10. (U) DOD Report on Selected Air and Ground Operations.. 
in Cambodia and Laos, 10 Sep 73, pp. 29-30. (TS-GP 1) 
CM-3813-68 to DSecDef, 7 Dec 68; (PS-GP 1) Memo, Actg ASD 
(ISA) to CICS, "DANIEL BOONE Operations (U)," 24 Dec 68; 
OCJCS File 091 Cambodia (3, Dec 68-31 Dec 69). 
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The conduct of these operations did not stem enemy use 
and transit of the Cambodian border areas. By the end of 
1968, US intelligence had identified at least 14 base areas 
in Cambodia or astride the border, nine of which were 
adjacent to III CTZ. 


In the last months of 1968, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

at the urging of both CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, suggested mili- 
tary action to deal with the threat arising from the enemy 
base areas in Cambodia. In late September and again in 
mid-December, they requested authority to pursue enemy 
forces into specified sections of Cambodia. "The sanctuary 
afforded the enemy in Cambodia has cost the United States 
many lives," they told the Secretary of Defense, and has 
"provided the enemy with the capability of reconstituting 
his forces after defeat thereby enabling him to continue his 
offensive campaign almost indefinitely." Before acting on 
these recommendations, Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
wanted a JCS assessment of the military effects and risks 

of such operations, and this study had not been finished 
when the Johnson Administration left office in January 1969.12 


The Nixon Administration Looks at Cambodia; MENU Operations 


Immediately upon assuming office, President Nixon began 
to consider both military and diplomatic initiatives that 
might be applied to the Cambodian problem. On the day after 
his inauguration, 21 January 1969, the President requested 
an assessment of the "feasibility and utility" of a quaran- 
tine of Cambodia to prevent the entry of supplies and 


11. COMUSMACV defined a base area (BA) as “a section of 
terrain which contained installations, defensive positions, 
or other facilities used by the enemy to support control ele- 
ments and to conduct training, staging, logistics, or combat 
operations. It met the criteria of a small war zone and was 
similarly organized, but of lesser importance." (28-GF 1) 
COMUSMACV Command History, 1968, pp. 96-102. $ k 
IS EaP 1) JCSN-SEB-OE to , LGP 1) JCSM-588-68 to SecDef, 19 Sep 68, Encl to 
JCS 2366/16, 16 Sep 68, JMF 880/320 (16 Sep 68) sec 1. 
(DB-GP 3) JCSM-742-68 to SecDef, 13 Dec 68, App to 
JCS 2472/399, 11 Dec 68; (2S5-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"Operations in Cambodia and Air and Naval Blockage of North 
Vietnam," 21 Dec 68, Att to JCS 2472/399-1, 23 Dec 68; 

JMF 880/520 (11 Dec 68) sec 1. 
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equipment destined for the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
Army troops in South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
received the responsibility for this project, and in his 
direction to the Joint Staff for the study, General Wheeler 
enlarged on the President's request. In addition to a 
quarantine, he instructed the Joint Staff to "contemplate" 
a wide range of actions in Cambodia that could be applied 
in concert or incrementally, “subject to their usefulness 
and political acceptability." Such actions should include 
naval blockage of seaports, blockage of the Mekong River, 
and other measures to end external support to the enemy 
operating from Cambodian territory.1 


The Joint Staff study went through several revisions and 
was finally approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 27 
February 1969. Based on this study, they recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense continuation of interdiction operations 
against enemy LOCs in Laos, attempts to secure Prince 
Sihanouk's support or acquiescence in allied military actions 
against enemy sanctuaries and supply lines in and through 
Cambodia, and "short-term" air and ground raids against 
clearly identified enemy targets in sparsely populated border 
areas of Cambodia and in Southern Laos. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not propose an air or sea quarantine at that time; 
rather they favored retention of this option for possible 
future use. On 18 March 1969, Secretary Laird notified the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that he had submitted their proposals 
to the President, but with the recommendation that Mr. Nixon 
defer any action pending National Security Council consider- 
ation. i 


Meanwhile, the US military commanders in South Vietnam 
were becoming increasingly alarmed over the enemy buildup 


13. The President's directive is referred to in (26-GP 1) 
Draft memo for Pres, Att to JCSM-114-69 to SecDef, 27 Feb 69, 
Encl to JCS 2366/20-4, 24 Feb 69, JMF 880/432 (22 Jan 69) 
sec 2. (28-GP 1) CM-3879-69 to DJS, 22 Jan 69, Att to 
JCS 2366/20, 22 Jan 69, same file, sec l. 

14. (@S-GP 1) JCS 2366/20-1, 3 Feb 69; JCS 2366/20-2, 

11 Feb 69; JCS 2366/20-3, 17 Feb 69; JMF 880/432 (22 Jan 69) 
sec 2. (28-GP 1) JCSM-114-69 to SecDef, 27 Feb 69, Encl to 

JCS 2366/20-4, 24 Feb 69, same file. (#S-GP 3) Memo, SecDef 
to CICS, "Quarantine of Cambodia (@)," 18 Mar 69, Att to 

JCS 2472/399-6, 19 Mar 69, JMF 880/520 (11 Dec 68) sec 2. 


in the border areas of Cambodia adjacent to South Vietnam. 

These enemy sanctuaries, the commanders believed, threatened 

US forces and operations in III and IV CTZs. In eariy C 
February 1969, intelligence indicated the presence:of the .. 
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principal enemy command and control facility for the lower 
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half of South Vietnam, the Central Office for South Vietnam 
(COSVN), just across the border in Cambodia, and COMUSMACV 
asked authority to strike the area with B-52s. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff presented this request to the Secretary of 
Defense and the President on 11 February 1969, and after 


over a month's consideration the President approved. General 


. . Wheeler passed the authority to COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and 


CINCSAC on 17 March, and the operations P Emm the following 
day under the code word designation MENU.1 


In view of Cambodia's official neutrality, and other con- 
siderations, President Nixon directed that all information 
on MENU be closely held. Knowledge of the operation was 
limited to the individuals essential to its successful 
execution, and a procedure was carefully devised to conceal 
the bombing. General: Abrams submitted all MENU strike 
requests, by special security communication channels, through 
CINCPAC to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who obtained the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense. Simultaneously, to 
account for the resources involved, COMUSMACV also presented 
a routine request for a B-52 strike on a target in South 
Vietnam as cover for the MENU strike. Both strikes were 
approved, but normally only the MENU one was carried out. 
The sorties were conducted at night and directed by ground 
control radar. All strikes were flown so that the aircraft 
passed over or near the targets in South Vietnam, but 
released their bombs on the MENU targets in Cambodia. In 
preparation for the MENU missions, the B-52 crews were 
briefed on the South Vietnam targets and received instruc- 
tions to avoid Cambodia. Only pilots and navigators were 
specially instructed to react to all directions for bomb 
release from ground control sites; the remaining crew members 


——“I5. CBS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 1782 to CJCS, 9 Feb 69; (28) 

Msg, Actg CJCS (McConnell) 1836 to COMUSMACV, 12 Feb 69; 

(DGP 1) Msgs, CJCS 3287 and 3298 to COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and 
CINCSAC, 16 and 17 Mar 69; OCJCS File Operation BREAKFAST. 
Hearings, Bombing in Cambodia, S. Com on Armed Services, 93d 

Cong, lst sess, pp. 131-132. (U) DOD Report on Selected Air 

and Ground Operations in Cambodia and Laos, 10 Sep 73, 

pp. 5-18 (hereafter cited as DOD Report on Selected Oper- ( 
ations). 
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were unaware that their aircraft was being guided beyond 
the designated target in South Vietnam to strike another in 
Cambodia.t 


On the return'of aircraft, routine reports were filed as 
though the strikes had been carried out on the Vietnamese 
targets; separate reports, on a strict "need-to-know" basis, 
were submitted by special channel for the MENU strikes. As 
a consequence, the MENU sorties were included in overall 
Southeast Asia statistical totals, but were not there identi- 
fied with Cambodia. The precautions to prevent disclosure 
of MENU proved quite successful. In fact, while the MENU 


=` attacks were taking place, only a few US officials were 


aware of the B-52 operations in Cambodia, and the US public 
had no knowledge of the attacks at all. It was only in the 
summer of 1973 that a congressional investigation revealed 
the existence and the extent of the MENU operation, and the 
bombings became the subject of public controversy.17 


During the MENU operation, US B-52s struck six enemy base 
areas along the Cambodia-South Vietnam border. These areas 
were named BREAKFAST, DINNER, DESSERT, SNACK, SUPPER, and 
LUNCH. The MENU strikes continued for fourteen months, 
through 26 May 1970. A total of 3,875 sorties were flown, 
expending 180,823 tons of munitions as follows: 


Base Area Sorties Tons 
350 (DESSERT) 706 ` 20,157 
351 (SNACK) 885 25,336 
352 (DINNER) 817 23,391 
353 (BREAKFAST) 228 6,529 
609 (LUNCH) 992 26,630 
740 (SUPPER) 247 6,780 

Totals 33875 108 ,82318 


16. (U) DOD Report on Selected Operations, pp. 5-12. Both 
former CJCS Generali Earle G. Wheeler and former SecDef 
Melvin R. Laird confirmed in the summer of 1973 that Presi- 
dent Nixon ordered the treatment of MENU operations "with 
greatest secrecy." NY Times, 31 Jul 73,.1; 10 Aug 73, 1. 

17. (U) DOD Report on Selected Operations, pp. 5-14. For 
a brief description of the controversy over and the subse- 
quent explanation for MENU in 1973, see the Appendix at the 
conclusion of this chapter. 

18. (U) DOD Report on Selected Operations, pp. 14-15. 
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Shortly after the beginning of the MENU bombing, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff completed and provided the Secretary 
of Defense on 9 April 1969 an assessment of the advantages 
and risks associated with military operations against enemy 
forces in Cambodia. This study responded to Secretary 
Clifford's request in late December 1968. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff repeated their long-held conviction that use of 
Cambodia gave the enemy a significant advantage in staging 
and conducting operations in South Vietnam. The enemy was 
increasing, rather than decreasing, his activities in 
Cambodia, and they urged consideration of either pursuit or 
pre-emptive operations against Cambodian sanctuaries. Such 
operations should reduce the overall threat to friendly 
forces and could be conducted with "little relative risk" 
to friendly forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff preferred 
pre-emptive operations of a week's duration against enemy 
base areas in Cambodia. In addition, they recommended: 
Standing authority for COMUSMACV to conduct pursuit oper- 
ations into Cambodia to a depth of 10 kilometers, including 
the use of B-52 aircraft as approved on a case-by-case 
basis; "on call" employment: of artillery and air strikes 
against enemy forces in the border areas of Cambodia; and 
increased intelligence operations in Cambodia, which would 
involve US reconnaissance patrols and aircraft, plus the 
use of tactical air and artillery to support emergency 
extraction of ground reconnaissance teams. They reiterated 
the stand taken‘in their Cambodian quarantine study of 27 
February 1969, in favor of political initiatives to gain 
Prince Sihanouk's support or acquiescence in allied military 
operations in Cambodia.19 


No action was taken on the JCS recommendations. On 8 
April 1969, Dr. Kissinger had notified Secretary Laird that 
the President had reviewed the JCS February study on ` 
Cambodia and desired to hold this matter "in abeyance for 
the time being." In light of that action, Mr. Laird 
advised Dr. Kissinger and the President of the existence of 
the later JCS report on Cambodia but did not forward it. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff were prepared he told Dr. 
Kissinger, to present their views whenever desired.?0 


19. (P-GP 1) JCSM-207-69 to SecDef, 9 Apr 69, Encl to 
JCS 2472/399-7, 27 Mar 69, JMF 880/520 (11 Dec 68) sec 2. 

20. (@8-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, "Quarantine 
of Cambodia," 8 Apr 69, Att to JCS 2472/39¢-8, 9 Apr 59; 
(@-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Cambodia," ..5 Apr 69, Att 
to JCS 2472/399-9, 18 Apr 69, same file. 
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Restoration of Diplomatic Relations with Cambodia 


When President Nixon asked about military actions in 
Cambodia on his entry into office, he also directed the 
Department of State to prepare a study on a possible, 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Cambodia. There 
had been a number of indications that Prince Sihanouk was 
growing alarmed at the increasing Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese Army presence in his country and might welcome 
renewed diplomatic ties with the United States. In late 
1967, the Prince had entertained Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy in 
Phnom Penh. While Mrs. Kennedy was in Cambodia ostensibly 


`: to visit the ruins of Angkor Wat, there was speculation that 


the US Department of State had encouraged the visit to open 
a dialogue with Sihanouk. Shortly thereafter, in January 
1968, the Prince received the US Ambassador to India, 
Chester Bowles, to discuss means for easing US-Cambodian 
tensions. Prince Sihanouk and Ambassador Bowles agreed to 
seek a strengthening of the international control commission 
to police Cambodia's borders, and the United States promised 
to provide the Prince information on Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese infilatration of Cambodian territory. In addi- 
tion, Ambassador Bowles pledged that the United States would 
not adopt a policy of hot pursuit into Cambodia. But the 
exchange produced no agreement to restore diplomatic 
relations, nor did it bring any decline in enemy use of the 
Cambodian sanctuaries. 


Following the Bowles visit to Phnom Penh, signs continued 


that Sihanouk wanted better relations with the United States. 
During 1968, he dropped hints of his interest in conversa- 


tions with French, Australian, Indonesian, and Philippine 
officials. In addition he released 12 US soldiers held in 
Cambodia and sent a diplomat to Washington to assist the 
French Ambassador in his task as custodian of the Cambodian 
Embassy in the US capital. Moreover, the Prince commented 
publicly on the usefulness of the US presence in Southeast 
Asia as a counterbalance to Chinese ambitions, and he was 
somewhat restrained in his reaction to instances of border 
violation.¢ 


21. (&) Dept of State Memo, Head to Bundy, 28 Jan 69, Att 
to Encl to JCS 2366/21, 6 Feb 69, JMF 880/540 (31 Jan 69). 
aes Wider War, pp. 64-65. NY Times, 11 Jan 68, 1; 13 Jan 

8, 3. 

"22, (2) Dept of State Memo, Head to Bundy, 28 Jan 69; Dept 
of State, Draft Memo for Pres, "Diplomatic Course of Action 
with Respect to Cambodia," n.d., Att to Encl to JCS 2366/21, 
21 Feb 69, JMF 880/540 (31 Jan 69). 
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The Department of State prepared the requested study and 
presented it to the Department of Defense for comment before 
submission to the President. The Department of State 
believed that the recent signals from Prince Sihanouk, even 
though interspersed with contrary indications and harsh 
denunciations, did show a desire for improved relations with 
the United States. But the Department of State did not 
interpret the Prince's actions as an indication that he had 
now decided the United States was going to win in Vietnam. 
-Rather he seemed merely to be hedging his bets. The Depart- 
ment of State also observed that enemy use of Cambodia had 
increased and that even the fullest resumption of ties would 
riot change the military situation or lessen Sihanouk's com- 
plicity in the movement of enemy supplies through Cambodia. 
In fact, such a resumption might curtail any expansion of 
US operations along the Cambodian border. Nonetheless, in 
overall judgement, the Department of State believed that it 
was to the advantage of the United States to restore 
relations with Cambodia and recommended that the President 
proceed gradually toward a renewal of diplomatic ties.?3 


The Director of the Joint Staff, Vice Admiral Nels C. 
Johnson, and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs, Mr. Paul Warnke, commented joint- 
ly on the Department of State study. They argued that.a 
prompt restoration of relations, without significant con- 
cessions by Cambodia, could be interpreted as a validation 
of Sihanouk's policies, which had facilitated the "permis- 
sive and uninhibited" enemy use of Cambodian territory. 

They believed that the course proposed by the Department 

of State would hinder the "minimal" US operations conducted 
in Cambédia and might even require reduction of these 
activities. Admiral Johnson and Mr. Warnke recommended con- 
sideration of a full range of actions before making any. 
decision that could impose constraints on the operations 
designed to protect US forces in South Vietnam. Specifi- 
cally, they suggested continuation of diplomatic and mili- 
tary initiatives to persuade Cambodia to cease its 


23. Ges) Dept of State, Draft Memo for Pres, “Diplomatic 
Course of Action with Respect to Cambodia," n.d., Att to 
Encl to JCS 2366/21, 6 Feb 69, same file. 
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support of the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese, increased 
military operations in Cambodia, and establishment of a 
neutral status for Cambodia.@ 


President Nixon accepted the Department of State position 
and decided to proceed with gradual resumption of diplomatic ` 
relations with Cambodia, stating that this decision could be 
reversed at any stage. As a first step, President Nixon 
addressed a letter to Prince Sihanouk on 14 February 1969, 
assuring the Prince of his desire for "a genuine and lasting 
improvement" in, US-Cambodian relations. The President also 
expressed belief that every effort must be made to confine 
the conflict in Southeast Asia to South Vietnam and to find 
"an honorable peace" there. But, even before peace was 
restored, the President hoped solutions could be found to 
the issue dividing Cambodia and the United States. Prince 
Sihanouk acknowledged President Nixon's letter and promised 
"whole-hearted" cooperation. 


Meantime, Cambodia and the United States proceeded 
cautiously toward a restoration of diplomatic relations. 
President Nixon requested and Prince Sihanouk granted on 
12 March the release of four US pilots being held in 
Cambodia. On 28 March, after four years of denials, Prince 
Sihanouk acknowledged to newsmen that the Viet Cong and 


24. (2S-GP 1) Joint DJS-ASD(ISA) Memo, "Diplomatic 
Course of Action with Respect to Cambodia," 1 Feb 69, Encl 
to JCS 2366/21, 6 Feb 69, same file. 

25. (Z) Msgs, State 24758 and 24759 to Saigon et al., 
15 Feb 69, JCS IN 93924 and 94090. (8-GP 3) Msg, State 29566 
to London, 26 Feb 69, JCS IN 24075. (This msg relayed the 
text of the Sihanouk reply to the SecState, who was in 
Europe.) — 

Within the Joint Staff there was continuing unease over 
the decision to seek renewed relations with Cambodia. On 
4 March 1969 the Director recommended that General Wheeler 
express concern to the Secretaries of Defense and State that 
the President's recent action indicated an insufficient 
regard for its military implications. General Wheeler 
apparently did not agree; at any rate, he did not formally 
bring the matter to Secretary Laird's attention. (28-GP 3) 
DJSM-350-69 to CICS, 4 Mar 69, JMF 880/540 (31 Jan 69). 
Index sheets in OCJCS indicate that the draft memo attached 
to DJSM-350-69 was not sent and that the DJSM was returned 
to the originator. 
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North Vietnamese were increasingly infiltrating Cambodian 


territory. In mid-April the United States pledged to ` { C 


recognize and respect Cambodian "sovereignty, independence, 
neutrality, and territory," and Prince Sihanouk responded 
that he was_ready to begin talks on a restoration of 
relations.¢ 


The talks occurred and produced an agreement. On 10 June, 
Prince Sihanouk announced that he would reestablish diplo- 
matic relations with the United States, and the Department 
of State in Washington confirmed the agreement "in 
principle," pending the resolution of necessary administra- 
tive details. Subsequently, on 2 July 1969, Secretary Rogers 
announced that the two countries would shortly exchange 
chargés d'affaires. The United States named Lloyd M. Rives 
as its Charge d'Affaires ad interim on 21 July, and Mr. 

Rives arrived in Phnom Penh on 15 August. The Cambodian 
Charge, Thay Sok, presented his note of accreditation to 
Secretary Rogers on 29 August 1969, thereby ending a five- 
year lapse in diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Cambodia.27 . 


While these events were approaching their culmination, 
the commanders in the field and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
continued to complain of enemy activity in Cambodia and to 
urge action against the Cambodian sanctuaries. On 6 June 
1969, General Wheeler requested Secretary Laird's approval 
of a COMUSMACV proposal to use US-led exploitation forces 
of platoon size, supported by tactical air and artillery, in 
the SALEM HOUSE area of Cambodia. Two weeks later, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense that 
a 1957 US-Cambodian mapping agreement, which had continued 
despite the break in relations between the two countries, 
obligated the United States to. provide Cambodia 161 addi- 
tional maps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff urged that these 
maps not be released since many of them covered areas of 
Cambodia occupied by the Communists and release to the 
Cambodian Government could ultimately put the maps in the 
hands of the enemy. Neither JCS request was approved; both 


26. NY Times, 13 Mar 69, 14; 29 Mar 69, 6; 13 Apr 69, 2; 
17 Apr 69, 1: 

27. NY Times, 11 Jun 69, 3; 12 Jun 69, 9; 16 Aug 69, 12. 
Dept of State Bulletin, 21 Jui 69, p. 41; 11 Aug 69,-p. 1153 


22 Sep 69, p. 2615 ( 
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the Secretary of Defense and the Department of State found 
such actions unwise at a time when the United States and 
Cambodia were on the verge of restoring diplomatic relations. 28 


Several weeks later, on 31 July, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
again complained of enemy activity in Cambodia as well as 
Cambodian complicity in this activity. They suggested to 
the Secretary of Defense that the recently announced renewal 
of relations with Cambodia be put to "advantageous use" by 
undertaking diplomatic initiatives designed to reduce or 
end Cambodian support of the enemy. But, again, no action 
- was taken on the JCS proposal.2 


On 12 August 1969, Prince Sihanouk appointed a new govern- 
ment to solve growing domestic problems in the country. He 
named a leading conservative, General Lon Nol, as Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defense--positions that Lon Nol had. 
held in previous governments. Prince Sisowath Sirik Matak, 

a cousin and traditional rival of Sihanouk, became Deputy 
Prime Minister. irs 30 Sihanouk, however, retained control 
over foreign affairs. 


The most serious problem confronting the new government 
was the state of Cambodia's economy. Prince Sihanouk's can- 
cellation of US aid in 1963, together with his policy of 
nationalization, had wrought havoc. Lack of incentive had 
Slowed production and resulted in a gross national product 
that rose by only ten percent during the years 1963-1968. 

28. (PS-GP 3) CM-4304-69-to SecDef, 6 Jun 69; (28-GP 3) 
Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Additional Authority for SALEM HOUSE," 
9 Jul 69, JMF 880/320 (6 Jun 69). (S+GP 3) a ae to 
SecDef, 18 Jun 69, Encl A to JCS 2366/24, 10 Jun 69; (6-GP 30 
Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, "Large-Scale US Topographic Maps of 
Cambodia," 7 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2366/24-1, 9 Jul 69; 

JMF 880/265 (10 Jun 69). 

29. (DE-GP 1) JCSM-473-69 to SecDef, 31 Jul 69, Att to 
JCS 2366/25, 5 Aug 69, JMF 880/432 (30 Jul 69). DSecDef 
informed CJCS on 25 Aug 69 that he wanted to secure DCI's 
comments on the JCS proposal because of "heavy" intelli- 
gence implications; -GP 1) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, 25 Aug 
69, Att to JCS 2366/25-1, 26 Aug 69, same file. Available 
records reveal no further action. 

30. (S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command. Histor 1970, p. C=5. 
Kirk, Wider War, pp. 63-0! 
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In addition, exports had dropped substantially, severely 
ređucing the foreign exchange earnings that might have 
financed needed industrial development. The primary factor 
here was a decline in rice exports. Rice was by far the most 
important item in Cambodia's export trade, but during the 
period 1964-1968 rice shipments from Cambodia fell by more 
than 50 percent. The Viet Cong and North Vietnamese Army 
presence in Cambodia was largely responsible for this 
decrease. The Communist forces purchased rice in Cambodia 
at the world price, well above the price fixed by the 
Cambodian Government, and it was estimated that Cambodian 

. merchants smuggled at.least 100,000 tons of rice a year to 
the Vietnamese Communist troops. This black market sale of 
rice robbed the Government of both tax money and profits 
from international trade and, in turn, hindered Sihanouk's 
policies of nationalization and socialism.31 l 


General Lon Nol and Sirik Matak launched an immediate 
program of economic reforms and a policy of denationaliza- 
tion. Prince Sihanouk accepted these new policies at first, 
but began to oppose his new government in October. To the 
disagreement on economic policy was added a clash over the 
Viet Cong/North Vietnamese presence in Cambodia. Prince 
Sihanouk viewed this as a foreign policy matter and hence 
under his purview; Lon Nol and Sirik Matak considered it a 
domestic problem and their responsibility. .After several 
unsuccessful maneuvers in late 1969 to remove Lon Nol and 
Sirki Matak, Prince Sihanouk left Cambodia in early January 
1970 for a visit to France. 


The Situation in 1970 


The Prince's departure brought no lessening of enemy 
activity in Cambodia. The Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese 
continued to use Cambodia in early 1970 to infiltrate men 
and supplies into III and IV CTZs, and the increasing 
effectiveness of allied operations in South Vietnam caused 
the enemy to place even greater reliance on the Cambodian 
sanctuaries. The enemy base areas grew to be large, per- 
manently garrisoned enclaves over which the Cambodian Govern- 
ment had little or no control. In addition, the Viet Cong 


31. Kirk, Wider War, pp. 81-83. NY Times, 8 Aug 69, 10. 
32, Kirk, Wider War, pp. 83-88. (S-GP 1) COMUSMACV 


Command History, 1970, pp. 0-5 - C-6. 
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and North Vietnamese were directly aiding the indigenous 
Cambodian Communists, the Khmer Rouges, and the internal 
insurgency was growing in size and seriousness: 


During the first two months:of 1970, CINCPAC continued 

to warn the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the danger emanating 
from Cambodia. In early January he cited recently captured 
enemy documents, indicating plans to infiltrate a NVA regi- 
ment from Cambodia into IV CTZ, and he recommendpd a 
diplomatic protest to the Cambodian Government .3 


A month later, on 3 February, CINCPAC reported sub- 
stantial movement of ‘supplies through Sihanoukville 
destined for the enemy, abetted by Cambodian officials. 
Since political pressure did not work, and since military 
operations in Cambodia appeared to be ruled out, Admiral 
McCain suggested covert operations and provided a plan. 
Nine days later, on 12 February 1970, he called for a joint 
review with the Department of State of his suggestion for 
covert operations, as well as possible overt military and 
political actions. ‘These actions were in order, he believed, 
since US policy no longer appeared predicated primarily upon 
a negotiated settlement in Vietnam. The United States was 
now relying on Vietnamization to achieve its objectives, 
but the “present permissive policy” toward Cambodia was 
seriously endangering Vietnamization. On 4 March 1970, 
CINCPAC again recommended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
program of covert actions against the enemy supply system in 
Cambodia, together with diplomatic efforts to attain 
Cambodian cooperation in elimination of the enemy sanctuaries 35 


No action resulted from CINCPAC's proposals. Basing his 
action on the January request, General Wheeler asked the 
Secretary of Defense to pursue with the Department of State 
a diplomatic protest to the Cambodian Government over 
alleged support of the enemy, but no further action was 
taken. In February, Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, the Acting 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, apprised the Director 
of Central Intelligence of CINCPAC's suggestion for covert 


33. CS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 2439 to CJCS, and CINCPAC, 
22 Feb 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. 

34. (8-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0422582 Jan 70, same 
file. 

35. (6-GP 3) Msgs, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0303502 Feb 70 and 
O40428Z Mar 70; (TS) Ltr, CINCPAC to CJCS, 12 Feb 70; same 
file. 
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actions in Cambodia, but Mr. Helms preferred to await a 
political, economic, and diplomatic assessment of Cambodia (C 
then under way before advocating a new program. Subse- -ee Ae 
quently, a CIA study in early March estimated that no more T 
than half of minimum enemy resupply requirements in southern 
II and III, and IV CTZs came through Cambodia during 1968 
and 1969.36 


+= a 


In late February, General Abrams provided the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a detailed assessment of the Cambodian situation. 
Whereas the previous cambodian policy of complicity was 
"seemingly" based on’the assumption that the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese would triumph in Vietnam, General Abrams 
believed that the Cambodians now saw the situation differ- 
ently. The Communists were no longer winning and a much 
longer struggle was in prospect. Additionally, the expan- 
sion of Viet Cong and North Vietnam Army control of Cambodian 
territory, their growing assistance to the Khmer Rouges, and 
their harassment of the local Cambodian population were all 
putting pressure on-the Cambodian Government to act. Con- 
sequently, it appeared that the Government was attempting to 
restrict enemy activities in its territory. The deciding 
factor, General Abrams concluded, would be the progress of 
the war in Vietnam. Continued Allied success might bring 
the Cambodian Government to a definite break with the Com- 
munists. 


General Abrams wanted to be prepared if such a change in 
Cambodian Government policy occurred. In Janury 1970 he had 
set his staff the task of planning "relatively modest (regi- 
mental-size)" ARVN cross-border operations into Cambodia 
with US support. In February, he removed the size 
restraints while specifying that the forces involved were to 
be "predominantly" Vietnamese. This planning remained, how= 
ever, strictly a US activity with no RVNAF participation. 38 


—307 (BE-GP 1) CM-4816-70 to SecDef, 13 Jan 70; (2S) 
cM-4906-70 to DCI, 14 Feb 70; (28) Memo, DCI to CNO (inreply 
to CM-4906), "Cambodian Aid to the VC/NVA," 27 Feb 70; OCICS 
File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. The March CIA study is 
not available, but it was briefly summarized in (S) Reg. of 
Personnel Handling of Classified Doc., 6 Mar 70, Att to (g) 
Memo to CNO, 3 Mar 70, same file. 
37. (Z-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 2439 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
22 Feb 70, same file. 
38. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. C-32. ( 
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The Ouster of Prince Sihanouk 


Meanwhile, events in Phnom Penh had been building toward 
a climax. With the departure of Sihanouk for France, Lon 
Nol and Sirik Matak proceeded with economic reforms. In 
February they gained approval in the National Assembly for 
a relaxation of the government's monopoly on import and 
export of certain goods, permitting greater scope to pri- 
vate enterprise. On 24 February, Lon Nol and Sirik Matak 
announced a currency reform and recalled all Cambodian riel 
notes in exchange for new. This move was designed to 
deprive the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese Army troops of 
the use of large sums of both real and counterfeit currency, 
accumulated to pay for rice and the Shipment of supplies to 
their border sanctuaries. 39 


On 8 March, demonstrations against the large Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese forces in Cambodia broke out in five 
towns of the border province of Svay Rieng. The demonstra- 
tions spread to Phnom Penh where mobs, with apparent govern- 
ment acquiescence, sacked the embassies of North Vietnam and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam 
(Viet Cong) on 11 March. The following day, Lon Nol 
expressed official regrets to the Viet Cong and to North 
Vietnam in a one-sentence statement. This terse apology was 
accompanied by cancellation of a trade treaty with the Viet 
Cong and a demand for the removal of all VC/NVA forces from 
Cambodia within three days. (This demand was somewhat 
unrealistic, since it would have been physically impossible 
for the estimated 40,000 enemy personnel in Cambodia at that 
time to leave so quickly.)40 


At the same time, Lon Nol and Sirik Matak wrote to 
Sihanouk in France, seeking authority to increase the 
Cambodian armed forces to 100,000 men. Without waiting for 
a reply, however, the Cambodian National Assembly met in 
secret session on 18 March and by a vote of 92-0 removed 
Prince Sihanouk as Chief of State. The Assembly replaced 
the Prince with its Chairman, Cheng Heng, though he would be 
a figurehead only. Lon Nol and ei a Matak took over 
actual control of the government. tl 


39. Kirk, Wider War, pp. 88-90. 

40. Ibid., pp. 91-94. NY Times, 11 Mar 70, 1; 14 Mar 70,1. 
(2-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. C-7. 

41. Kirk, Wider War, pp. 93-102. Times, 19 Mar 70, 1. 
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Subsequently, Cambodian army units moved into positions 
along the South Vietnam border. No significant clashes with 
the Viet ‘Cong or North Vietnamese occurred, but their 
governing authorities suspended diplomatic relations with 
Cambodia; Prince Sihanouk, who was in Moscow at the time of 
his removal as Chief of State, traveled to Peking. Here, on 
23 March, he broadcast a call to arms against Lon Nol, rejec- 
ting any thought of reconciliation with the new regime in 
Phnom Penh. Later, following the US invasion, a specially 
convened ‘Cambodian tribunal found Sihanouk guilty of treason 
and corruption on 5 July and sentenced him to death in 
absentia. On 9 October 1970 the National Assembly by unani- 
.mous vote proclaimed Cambodia a republic. 


The United States Considers Action in Cambodia 


The removal of Prince Sihanouk and the takeover of the 
Cambodian Government by pro-Western leaders completely 
changed the US position with respect to that Southeast Asian 
nation, and US officials began a reassessment of the situ- 
ation. On 20 March, General Wheeler advised CINCPAC of the 
many questions being raised in Washington about possible 
actions in Cambodia and asked for Admiral McCain's views. 
The Admiral replied the next day that recent events in 
Cambodia did, indeed, present unique opportunities that might 
not arise again. He believed that actions should be. taken to 
preclude possible enemy initiatives and recommended an 
immediate US offer to provide the Cambodian Government with 
advice, intelligence, and operational support. Specifically, 
he suggested furnishing tactical intelligence to the 
Cambodian Armed Forces (Forces Armees Nationales Khmeres, or 
FANK 3), coordinating allied operations on the South Vietnam 
side of the border with FANK operations in Cambodia. Other 
possibilities for US action included provision of tactical 
air and artillery support for FANK operak onp and military 
assistance to improve the Cambodian forces. 


2. Kirk, Wider War, p. 112. (8¢GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 


History, 1970, p. C-8. William P. Lineberry, The United 
States in World Affairs, 1970 (1972), p. 142. 

43. Until shortly after the removal of Prince Sihanouk, 
the Cambodian forces were known as the Forces Armees Royales 
Khmeres (FARK), but they will be referred to throughout this 
chapter as FANK. 

4H, (8GP 1) Msg, CJCS 3958 to CINCPAC, 20 Mar 70; 
(2S-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 2123422 Mar 70; OCJCS File 
091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. 
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A week later, on 28 March 1970, CINCPAC elaborated on his 
ideas regarding Cambodia. Regardiess of political develop- 
ments in Phnom Penh, he believed that the United States 
should take action against the Cambodian sanctuaries, since 
they posed a real threat to Vietnamization. He requested 
greatly expanded authority for COMUSMACV cross-border oper- 
ations, including immediate pursuit, smali spoiling attacks, 
on-call air and artillery strikes, and Spp ATERON of both 
SALEM HOUSE and leaflet drop operations. 


The President, too, was concerned about the situation in 
Cambodia and requested a plan for ground actions against the 
enemy sanctuaries along the South Vietnam-Cambodia border. 
This plan, to be considered for execution in the event the 
Communists attacked Phnom Penh, would make provision for 
the employment of either US or RVN troops alone or a com- 
bination of both. Secretary Laird assigned this task to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, in turn, delegated the 
responsibility for preparation of the plan to COMUSMACV on 
25 March. 46 eo. 

The MACV staff had already been planning for such eventu- 
alities in Cambodia, and General Rosson, Deputy COMUSMACV, 
submitted the requested plan the next day. He listed five 
enemy base areas for possible attack: Base Area 704 below 
the Parrot's Beak near Chau Doc Province in South Vietnam, 
which was a primary staging area for units entering IV CTZ; 
Base Area 706 in the Angel's Wing; Base Area 352 in the 
Fishhook, the suspected location of COSVN as well as a 
significant enemy staging area for forces operating in Long 
Binh Province of South Vietnam; Base Area 609 near Kontum 
Province; and Base Area 351 just above the Fishhook. The 
MACV plan assumed the removal of current restrictions on the 
use of B-52 and US tactical air in Cambodia, appropriate 
changes in the rules of engagement, and coordiantion and 
cooperation between FANK and US/RVN forces. - The plan out- 
lined in broad terms the forces needed under vaying 
conditions, including the mix between South Vietnamese and 


15. (PS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 2802472 Mar 70, same file. 

46. (25) Memo, SecDef to CUJCS, "Ground Strikes Against 
Base Camps in Cambodia," 25 Mar 70, JMF 880 (25 Mar 70). 
(2S) Msg, CJCS 4182 to COMUSMACV, 25 Mar 70, OCJCS File 091 
Cambodia, Ground Strikes AGainst Base Areas in Cambodia, 
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US troops, to attack several targets successfully. Reaction 

time would vay depending on the amount of detailed pre- 

planning, but General Rosson estimated that three to four C 
days would be needed once authority was received for com- 

bined planning with the Republic of Vietnam and for coordi- 
nation with the FANK. 7! a 


When given this plan on 26 March, the Secretary of 
Defense asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff for more information 
on the size of the force to be employed, the cost and budget 
implications, the extent of US involvement, the duration of 
the operations, and the amount of combined planning required. 
He also inquired about the impact on other allied operations 
in South Vietnam and on the Vietnamization program. On the. 
same day, Dr. Kissinger relayed to the Secretary of Defense 
President Nixon's direction for the preparation by 3 April 
of a combined plan for operations against enemy base areas 
in Cambodia. The President wanted plans for two options: 
an attack on Base Area 352 in the Fishhook against the 
COSVN Headquarters as first priority; an attack on Base 
Areas 704 and 367/706 in the Parrog's Beak, simultaneously 
or nearly so, as second priority. 


General Wheeler transmitted this request to General 
Abrams, authorizing him to plan for combined forces in both 
options. General Abrams was to conduct detailed planning 
with appropriate individuals on the RVNAF Joint General 
Staff, but on a "close hold" basis. General Wheeler repeated 
Secretary Laird's questions about the detailed planning, 
realizing that such information went far beyond that normally 
required to support recommendations for contingency oper- 
ations. General Wheeler also directed COMUSMACV to prepare 
"an estimate of the success we might hope to achieve in 
relieving the communist pressure on Phnom Penh and a firm 
recommendation regarding implementation." 19 


i7. (28) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV (MAC 3999) to CJCS, 26 Mar 70, 
JMF 880 (25 Mar 70). 
48. (28) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Contingency Plan. for 
Attacks on North Vietnamese/VC Cambodian Sanctuaries," 26 
Mar 70; (#5) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, "Operation Against 
Enemy Base Camps in Cambodia, 26 Mar 70; same file. 
49. (@$-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 4213 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
26 Mar 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against 
Base Areas in Cambodia, 25 Mar-27 Apr 70. ’ ( 
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The Department of State was not yet aware of the military _. 
planning for possible action in Cambodia, and this situation __ 
raised a problem for General Abrams, who worked closely with 
Ambassador Bunker. On 27 March, General Wheeler authorized 
Generali Abrams to take the Ambassador into his confidence 
after impressing upon him the need for absolute secrecy. 
"You can assure him," General Wheeler added, "that Secretary 
Rogers would be informed at an appropriate time before 
implementation is directed." :General Abrams immediately 
advised the Ambassador of the planning, the combined aspects 

of which were already under discussion with General Vien.20 


On 30 March, COMUSMACV submitted his new plan. He used 
the same assumptions as in the 26 March version. The first 
option, the attack on Base Area 352, offered potential for 
destruction of the major enemy command and control head- 
quarters with little danger of non-combatant casualties, but 
risked high US/RVNAF losses. The second option, in the 
Parrot's Beak region (Base Areas 367/706), would give 
greater RVNAF participation and visibility, would be of 
shorter duration (14"days as compared with 28 days for the 
first option), and should result in fewer US/RVNAF losses 
than the first option, though higher non-combatant casual- 
ties might occur. General Abrams believed that either oper- 
ation would be successful, but he recommended the first 
since it would result in fewer civilian casualties. Execu- 
tion should be in April, he said, to take advantage of 
weather conditions.21l 


General Wheeler forwarded the plan immediately to the 
Secretary of Defense in order that it might be sent at once 
to the White House. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the 
plan and provided Secretary Laird their comments on 3 April. 
They found the principal risk of the plan to be the possi- 
bility that it might provoke enemy counteraction in the form 
of a large attack in I CTZ or a general but less intense 
attack against the South Vietnamese population. Nonetheless, 
the chances of success outweighed the risks, they believed, 
and justified execution of either option. They supported 
COMUSMACV's perference for the first option, urging 


50. (S5-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 4217 to COMUSMACV, 27 Mar 70, 
same file. (P8) Msg, COMUSMACV 4030 to CJCS, 27 Mar 70. 

51. (@8-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 4159 to CINCPAC, 30 Mar 70, 
JMF 880 (25 Mar 70). 
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simultaneous harassing operations at other points in South 
Vietnam along the Cambodia border. In addition, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended delaying any US redeployments 
from South Vietnam after 15 April pending developments 
during the next two and a half months. The President took 
no immediate action on the COMUSMACV plan or the JCS recom- 
mendations, but continued to follow developments in 
Cambodia closely.2¢ 


In the weeks following the ouster of Prince Sihanouk, the 
United States considered various other possible actions in 
addition to military operations against the border sanctu- 
aries. In late March, a member of the Cambodian National 
Assembly urgently requested US aid in jamming radio broad- 
casts from Hanoi and Peking. Subsequently, Cambodia also 
asked for expanded Voice of America:_broadcasts.  CINCPAC 
supported both actions, and the matter was taken up in 
Washington. The Department of State initially opposed the 
radio jamming because of the “unofficial nature" of the 
request, but on 18 April the President directed selective 
jamming of broadcasts: to Cambodia from both Hanoi and Peking, 
as well as increased Voice of America broadcasts to Cambodia. 
These actions, he hoped, would give the impression of greater 
US support to the Cambodian Government and people. 


Another action under review was expanded leaflet drops in 
Cambodia. The United States was already conducting limited 
leaflet dispersion in northern Cambodia under the nickname. 
CAMEL PATH, and on 31 March, both the US Embassy in Saigon 
and CINCPAC requested extension of the CAMEL PATH area 
southward along the Cambodia-South Vietnam berder. General 
Wheeler supported this extension, but Secretary Laird dis- 
approved. While favoring exploitation of enemy uncertainty 
and confusion in response to the new situation in Cambodia, 
he believed that the possible benefit of increased leaflet 
drops would be outweighed by the potential adverse effect 


—3Sd, (PS-GP 1) CM-5002-70 to SecDef, 30 Mar 70; (@S-GP 1) 
JCSM-149-70 to SecDef 3 Apr 70, same file. 

53. (25) Msg, Phnom Penh 361 to State, 30 Mar 70, JCS IN 
14670. (BPS) Msgs, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0206252 and 112320Z Apr 
70; (PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 5021 to CINCPAC, 10 Apr 70; (PS) Memo, 
Dr. Kissinger to SecState, SecDef, and Dir USIA, 18 Apr 70; 
OCICS File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. 
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on "the SUneEle and international standing of the Lon Nol 
regime." 


Combined RVNAF/Cambodian: Operations 


The United States was not alone in seeing in the changed 
situation in Cambodia an opportunity for expanded action. In 
the days following the removal of Prince Sihanouk as Chief 
of State in mid-March 1970 there were increasing reports of 
cooperation between the RVNAF and the FANK in actions along _ 


oe 


_ their Common border, Officers of the two armed forces met, __ 


occasionally with US “observers present, to plan and coordi- 
nate operations against the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
Army forces. When COMUSMACV learned of such possible actions, 
he directed that no US forces would participate and cautioned 
the RVNAF commanders to avoid civilian Cambodian casualties.95 


Initially, RVNAF operations were limited to fire attacks 
on enemy forces alongthe border, but, increasingly, they 
responded to Cambodian requests for artillery and air strikes 
on enemy positions within Cambodia. On several occasions 
ARVN infantry also attacked across the border. In these 
instances, US advisers were withdrawn. On 24 March, ARVN 
units in Kien Tuong Province received fire from Cambodia, 
and the senior US adviser with those units declared a 
tactical emergency. Subsequently, USAF aircraft conducted 
two strikes against enemy weapons positions inside Cambodia. 
The largest action in Cambodia occurred on 27 March when an 
ARVN battalion attacked two miles into Cambodia, Ego ee 53 
enemy; no US personnel participated in the action.2 


The RVNAF attack in Cambodia on 27 March caused concern 
in Washington. A message from the White House advised) 
Ambassador Bunker that such RVNAF/FANK cooperation might be 
cited by "some quarters" as proof that the United States 


54. (PS-GP 1) CM-5035-70 to SecDef, 10 Apr 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. (#8+GP 1) Memo, SecDef 
to CJCS, "Request for Overflight Authority," 30 Apr 70, same 
file, 21 Apr-14 May 70. 

55. (08) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV (MAC 3838) to CINCPAC, 23 
Mar 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr ‘pa 

56. (28-GP 4) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV (MAC 4002) to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 26 Mar 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes 
Against Base Areas in Cambodia, 25 Mar-27 Apr 70. NY Times, 
28 Mar 70, 1. 
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was being drawn into an expanded war. The short-term mili- 
tary benefits of cross-border operations, this message 
cautioned, could be outweighed by the risk of losing 
domestic support. for the President's Vietnam policy. 
Accordingly, Secretary of State Rogers instructed Ambassador 
Bunker to urge President Thieu to halt cross-border oper- 
ations until this matter could be coordinated "at highest 
levels" both in the United States and in South Vtetnam.?7 


Ambassador Bunker consulted General Rosson and both men 
talked with appropriate South Vietnamese officials. The 
Ambassador met with Prime Minister Khien, who promised to 
suspend further cross-border attacks. General Rosson called 
on General Vien and urged him to curtail further operations 
of this type. Although "less than enthusiastic," the South 
Vietnamese general agreed to await orders from his superiors. 


On 30 March, Ambassador Bunker met with President Thieu 
and again asked for a halt in cross~border operations until 
the matter could be considered by the two governments. He 
explained that the US’ position was flexible and that no 
decision had been made against such actions. President 
Thieu replied that he understood the US position and had 
already instructed General Vien to make no further attacks 
into Cambodia.9 : 


On 1 April, the United States withdrew objections to RVN- 
Cambodian operations in the border areas. The Secretary of 
Defense asked that this information be relayed to General 
Abrams with emphasis on two points: the type and level of 
effort should be consistent with that prevailing prior to 
28-29 March; coordination should be maintained between RVNAF 
and FANK units.°0 


57. W Msg, State 45730 to Saigon, 28 Mar 70, JCS IN 
11355. The White House msg has not been found, but it is 
summarized in (TS) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV (MAC 4108) to CINCPAC, 
28 Mar 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. 

58. (#5) Msg, Dep COMUSMACV (MAC 4108) to CINCPAC, 28 Mar 
70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. l 

59. (28) Msg, Saigon 4725 to State, 30 Mar 70, retrans- 
mitted by (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV 4229 to CINCPAC, 31 Mar 70, 
same file. 

60. (PS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "South Vietnam/Cambodia 
Border Operations," 6 Apr 70, same file. 
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At the request of Cambodian military leaders, the RVNAF 
sent a task force into the Angel's Wing on 5 April, using 
two battalions of infantry and an armored regiment with 
VNAF close air support. In a three-hour attack, the task 
force killed 56 enemy and captured enemy weapons, ammunition, 
and documents; US_advisers and support were withdrawn prior 
to the operation.© 


The scale of this latest attack drew Secretary Laird's 
attention, and the following day, 6 April, he reminded 
General Wheeler of the caveats in the 1 April authorization. 
` He had agreed to the removal of objections to border oper- 
ations by the RVNAF because it appeared essential and 
failure to do so might have been “detrimental to our own 
forces and the US goal in SVN," but he feared the South 
Vietnamese might be going too far. "We must tread a narrow. 
line between the Scylla and Charybdis of permitting the 
South Vietnamese to do too little along the border areas and 
of encouraging them to do too much." The Secretary asked 
General Wheeler and the field commanders to give this matter 
"their personal attetition."62 


General Abrams responded that he had alerted his com- 
manders to the problem, adding that the South Vietnamese 
"have handled this carefully and with sensitivity to the 
political forces involved." Admiral McCain also defended 
the cooperative RVNAF/FANK efforts, which he said had fore- 
stalled enemy operations against III and IV CTZs. The 
current level of action against the enemy in the Cambodian- 
South Vietnam border area should continue at this "critical 
time," in order to divert the enemy's attention from Phnom 
Penh and force him be focus on the protection of his 
logistic complexes. 3 


The RVNAF-Cambodian operations thereafter satisfied the 
Secretary, for on 21 April he advised General Abrams: 


It has been my judgment that joint RVNAF/ 
Cambodian operations, when effected through 


61. (6-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 4350 to CJCS, 6 Apr 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia, 1 Jan-20 Apr 70. 

62. (287 Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "South Vietnam/Cambodia 
Border Operations," 6 Apr 70, same file. 

63. (P8? Msg, COMUSMACV 4587 to CINCPAC and Actg CJCS, 
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close cooperation and liaison among responsible 
officers of these two nations, could serve our 

. purpose well. That judgment, through your 
encouragement to the RVNAF, has been borne out 
to date. We must, of course, continue to 
exercise direction and demand (a) that joint 
operations have the requisite coordination be- 
tween the South Vietnamese and the Cambodians 
and (b) that US participation be restricted to 
South Vietnamese territory.64 


Aid for the Cambodian Armed Forces 


The Viet Cong and North Vietnamese also moved to take 
advantage of the uncertain situation resulting from the re- 
moval of Prince Sihanouk. After some initial hesitation, 
they staged pro-Sihanouk demonstrations in Phnom Penh and 
various province towns and moved their forces into threaten- 
ing positions along the Cambodia-South Vietnam border in the 
Fishhook, Parrot's Beak, and 704 area. No major clashes . 
occurred during March, but by the first of April the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese had launched their campaign. Mov- 
ing out from their bases, they expanded the areas under 
their control. By mid-April, they controlled a corridor in 
Cambodia along the South Vietnam border from the Fishhook in 
the north to the Gulf of Siam, varying in width from 10 to 
15 kilometers. Enemy forces overran all Cambodian border 
posts and installations in this strip between the Gulf of 
Siam and the Mekong River, and only Cambodian posts of com- 
pany size or larger existed north of the Mekong. The Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese had not only secured their base 
area, but they had also guaranteed freedom of movement along 
the border.©5 l 


This deteriorating military situation in Cambodia caused 
growing concern in Washington, and the President and his 
advisers began to consider providing military assistance to 
the FANK. At the time of Sihanouk's deposition, the 
Cambodian armed forces numbered about 40,000 army personnel 
organized in 55 infantry and commando battalions and nine 


64, GPs) Msg, SecDef to COMUSMACV thru CJCS, 2101502 Apr 
70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 21l Apr-14 May 70. 

65. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1970, pp. C-8 - 
C-9. NY Times, 30 Mar nie 
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specialized half-brigades; 1,750 air force personnel in 


three wings; and a 1,400-man navy composed of coastal and 


river groups. In addition, there were an estimated 55,000 
to 65,000 men in the paramilitary forces, including the 
Provincial Guard, the part-time volunteer Home Guard, and 
the National Youth Movement. But despite its paper organi- 
zation, the FANK was an ill-equipped and untrained force, 
totally unprepared for combat. It lacked experienced 
leaders, corruption was prevalent among its officers, and 
pay was low. The only combat experience had been some action 
during the 1960s against domestic Communist opponents of 
Prince Sihanouk; otherwise the FANK had been relegated to 
menial tasks such as draining swamps and cleaning ditches. 
In addition, the logistic services for FANK were completely 
inadequate, and the problem was compounded by the fact that 
the Cambodian forces had always been dependent on foreign 
sources for materiel. Hence the equ pens was of mixed 
origin, and much of it was obsolete. © 


Might not the Cambodian forces be given weapons and 
ammunition captured from the enemy? Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Packard suggested this possibility on 11 April to 
General Wheeler, who relayed the inquiry to. General Abrams, 


requesting information on the number of enemy weapons avail- 


able as well as the time needed to deliver these weapons to 
the FANK. General Rosson replied on 13 April that the 
United States could provide only limited numbers of captured 
weapons. The RVNAF, however, had an estimated 1,000 to 
1,500 AK-47 rifles of Chinese manufacture available, although 
ammunition would be a limiting factor. General Rosson had 
consulted Ambassador Bunker who felt that the provision of 
captured weapons would be a sound move if the United States 
desired to assist Cambodia militarily; he thought the 
Republic of Vietnam would approve such a course. On the 
same day, 13 April, Deputy Secretary Packard authorized 
COMUSMACV to approach the Republic of Vietnam with regard to 
the amount of captured ordnance in South Vietnam available 
for shipment to Cambodia. He also authorized COMUSMACV to 


z -GP 1) J-5 BP 25-70, "Cambodia (U)," 23 Apr 70, 
JMF 880 (12 Feb 70). Whitaker, Area Handbook (Cambodia), 
p. 309. 
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process this ordnance from storage and ready it for movement 
should a decision be made to furnish it to Cambodia. 67 C 


On 15 April, the Cambodian Foreign Minister addressed an 
appeal to all diplomats in Phnom Penh, including US Chargé 
Rives, for arms assistance against the Communists. - Later 
that same day, the Washington .Special Actions Group (WSAG), 
an interdepartmental body that had been established under 
the National Security Council in May 1969 to deal with 
crisis planning, decided that Chargé Rives should develop 
more definite information on FANK requirements for small 


.. arms, equipment, and medical supplies. He should also con- 


sult with the Cambodian Government on the best method of 
covert cross-border delivery of weapons and supplies. Mean- 
while, COMUSMACV would ready the captured weapons held by 
the RVNAF for possible shipment, as already directed by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


General Abrams met with General Vien, who informed him 
that the ARVN had about 1,500 AK-47s in working order, plus 
another 4,000 that could be made serviceable, and 75,000 
rounds of ammunition. General Abrams also ordered his own 
forces to begin collecting and preserving captured rifles, 
machine guns, mortars, and rocket launchers, and he believed 
he could accumulate “reasonable numbers" in a short time. 

He informed General Wheeler, however, on 16 April that ground 
delivery of these weapons to Cambodia was becoming less 
feasible each day as the enemy consolidated his control of 
the belt of territory inside the Cambodian border. General 
Abrams proposed, instead, delivery by air AREG: assets of 

the MACV Studies and Observation Group (SOG). 


Delivery of the captured arms to Cambodia would present 
certain other difficulties. To avoid the appearance of 


67. ero) Msg, CICS 5037 to COMUSMACV, 11 Apr 70; (2S-GP 1) 
Msg% Dep COMUSMACV (MAC 4838) to CJCS, 13 Apr 70; (28-GP 1) 
Msg, CJCS 5160 to COMUSMACV, 15: Apr 70; OCJCS File 091 
Cambodia (Furnishing Arms). 

68. NY Times, 16 Apr 70, 3; 17 Apr 70, 1. (@8-GP 1) Msg, | 
JCS 5172 to COMUSMACV, 15 Apr 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia | 
(Furnishing Arms). 

69. (28-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 5037 to CJCS, 16 Apr 70, same 
file. The Studies and Observation Group was a subordinate | 
MACV command responsible for the conduct of unconventional 
warfare and special operations in Southeast Asia. ( 
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expanding the war, the United States preferred that the 
Republic of Vietnam transport the weapons. Yet this was a 
sensitive issue. The Khmers and the Vietnamese were tradi- 
tional enemies, and after the ouster of Prince Sihanouk, 
the leaders of the Cambodian Government began to whip up 
anti-Vietnamese sentiment. This campaign was directed not 
only against the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese troops oper- 
ating in Cambodia, but also at the some 600,000 Vietnamese 
residing in Cambodia. In early April there were growing 
reports of FANK harassment and atrocities against the 
resident Vietnamese, climaxing in the discovery on 15 April 


.` of the bodies of an estimated 400 massacred Vietnamese 


floating down the Mekong River. As a result, the Republic 
of Vietnam was reluctant to provide the Cambodian forces 
with further arms./ 


Nonetheless, on 16 April, the Washington Special Actions 
Group decided that COMUSMACV should begin collecting and 
preparing for movement to Cambodia 5,500 AK-47s, together 
with the maximum available ammunition and magazines, con- 
tingent upon the agréement of General Vieri, whose forces 
held the weapons. Subsequently, General Abrams talked with 
President Thieu, who consented to provide VNAF planes for 
delivery of the weapons to Cambodia. On 21 April, General 
Abrams informed General Wheeler of a plan to send about 
1,500 AK-47s and ammunition to Cambodia that night. He 
estimated that there would be another 4,000 rifles ready for 
movement by 27 April. With regard to the actual transport 
of the weapons, General Abrams again suggested use of MACV 
SOG assets since reliance on the VNAF presented “very high 
political risks" to the Republic of Vietnam because of the 
widely publicized slaying of Vietnamese in and around 
Phnom Penh. /1 


President Nixon, however, decided that the VNAF should 
be used to deliver the weapons. This decision would be 
reconsidered, CINCPAC and COMUSMACV were advised, should 
President Thieu refuse to carry out delivery or if RVN 
participation became infeasible for other reasons./@ 


— 70. NY Times, 16 Apr 70, 1. (28) Msg, COMUSMACV 5302 to 
CICS, 21 Apr 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia (Furnishing Arms). 
71. (P5-GP 1) Msg, CICS 5285 to COMUSMACV, 17 Apr 70; (25) 
Msg, COMUSMACV 5302 to CJCS, 21 Apr 70; same file. 
72. (B8-GP 1) Msg, Actg CJCS (Westmoreland) 5486 to 
CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 21 Apr 70, same file. 
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The first delivery of munitions--1,500 AK-47s with 
magazines and 100,000 rounds of ammunition--took place as 
scheduled on the night of 21-22 April. But the fragile 
state of RVN-Cambodian relations quickly complicated matters. 
President Thieu stopped further delivery of weapons and 
ammunition, pending arrangements for the protection of the 
Vietnamese living in Cambodia./3 


As an alternative source of weapons for the FANK, General 
Abrams suggested the provision of 15,000 US M-2 carbines, 
currently in the United States and destined for the RVN 
Peoples Self-Defense Forces (PSDF). General Wheeler supported 
the recommendation, and the Secretary of Defense on 26 April 
approved the delivery of these US carbines along with 45,000 
magazines and a 30-day supply of ammunition to COMUSMACV for 
possible shipment to the FANK. Meanwhile the Republic of 
Vietnam, after securing satisfactory assurances from 
Cambodia, decided to resume supply of the captured AK-47s 
and the movement of the weapons began on the night of 
27-28 April./ bi | 


By 28 April, over 4,000 AK-47 rifles had reached Phnom 
Penh. The shortage of ammunition, however, remained a 
limiting factor, and COMUSMACV recommended that three miliion 
rounds of ammunition be made available to Cambodia with 
deliveries of one million rounds per month to begin in 
August. General Wheeler supported this recommendation, but 
since the US Army did not have the amounts of AK-47 ammuni- 
tion required, he asked the Secretary of Defense to authorize 
the Army to procure it in the international arms market, at 
an estimated cost of $219,000. This procurement was subse- 
quently approved, although after the invasion of Cambodia 
the shortage of AK-47 ammunition was relieved somewhat by 
the capture of enemy stocks./95 


—73. (P5-GP 1) J-5 BP 27-70, "Cambodia (U)," 23 Apr 70, 
JMF 880 (12 Feb 70). (TS) CM-5083-70 to SecDef, 26 Apr 70, 
OCICS File 091 Cambodia (Furnishing Arms). 

74. (28-GP 1) CM-5083-70 to SecDef, 26 Apr 70; (TS-GP 1) 
Msg, CJCS 5723 to CINCPAC, 26 Apr 70; (25-QGP 1) DJSM-603-70 
to CJCS, 28 Apr 70; same file. 

75. (PS-GP 1) CM-5085-70 to SecDef, 28 Apr 70; (@S8-GP 1) 
Msg, CICS 7773 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 5 Jun 70; same 
file. 
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On 29 April 1970, COMUSMACV sought authority to deliver 
to Cambodia the 15,000 US M-2 carbines that he had recom- 
mended several days earlier. Authorization was immediate, 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff informing General Abrams on 
the same day that he could start shipping the weapons to 
Phnom Penh, usipE VNAF planes and coordinating with the -US 
mission there. T ; 


In the meantime, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were reviewing 
more effective means of building up the fighting strength of 
the FANK. Specifically, they were considering a plan for 
sending equipment in packages. Each package would equip a 
1,000-man force and would contain 800 carbines, 50 pistols, 
30 light machine guns, 100 submachine guns, 30 rocket 
launchers, and 20 light mortars, along with supporting equip- 
ment and ammunition. On 29 „April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
asked the US Defense Attaché in Phnom Penh whether the 
Cambodian forces could use such assistance and, if so, how 
many packages--up to a total of ten--would be needed. 77 


The US Attaché ir “Phnom . Penh replied at once that the FANK 
could use all ten. packages. He asked delivery as soon as 
possible with two packages shipped every other day. Follow- 
_ ing approval in Washington of the provision of arms packages 

for FANK, General Wheeler notified CINCPAC on 2 May that the 
equipment was presently in the Saigon area and that VNAF 
aircraft would transport the packages t8 Cambodia. The first 
shipment was scheduled for 7 May 1970.7 


The Situation in Cambodia Grows Worse 


It was rapidly apparent, even while the United States was 
considering provision of weapons and equipment to the FANK, 
that something more than this would be required to contain 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese in Cambodia. After 
having taken over the band of territory in Cambodia along 
the South Vietnam border, the enemy moved in mid-April to 


— 6TA) Msg, COMUSMACV 5695 to CJCS, 29 Apr 70; (2S-GP1) 
Msg, JCS 5878 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 29 Apr 70; same file. 
77. (38) Msg, JCS 7385 to Phnom Penh (DATT), 29 Apr 70, 

same file. 
78. (@S-GP 1) Msg, USDAO Phnom Penh 103 to JCS, 29 Apr 70; 
(25) Msg, CICS 6066 to CINCPAC, 2 May 70; same file. 
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secure major highways leading into his base areas. During 
the last two weeks of April, Viet Cong and NVA forces cut 
major roads leading from the border to the interior and 
overran the provincial towns east and southeast of Phnom 
Penh. By 19 April, they were within 20 miles of the 
Cambodian capital and threatened to isolate the city. The 
Cambodian armed forces appeared unable to hold back the 
VC/NVA advance, and on 20 April, Lon Nol urgently appealed 
to the United States to assist his country. Two days later 
the provincial capital of Saang fell to the Communists, 
bringing the enemy within 15 miles of Phnom Penh.79 


In an attempt to restrict the increasing enemy movement 


in Cambodia, the United States expanded air operations there. 


Although the MENU bombing, initiated in March 1969, con- 
tinued, these B-52 strikes were not effective against fleet- 
ing targets such as maneuvering enemy personnel. Conse- 
quently, on 18 April 1970, COMUSMACV requested special 
authority to employ US tactical air for a 30-day period in 
a narrow eight-mile strip of territory in northeastern 
Cambodia adjacent to the South Vietnam border. General 
Abrams reported growing enemy force movements in that area, 
and he considered attack on such targets essential to the 
prudent conduct of operations. On 20 April, after securing 
approval at higher levels, General Wheeler granted COMUSMACV 


the requested authority for a 30-day period, giving the oper- 


ation the name PATIO. The earrier CORAL SEA was assigned 

to Task Force 77 in the Gulf of Tonkin for this action. The 
first PATIO attacks took place on 24 April when US F-100s 
struck enemy columns in Cambodia, inflicting an estimated 
100 casualties. On 25 April, the PATIO authority was ex- 
tended along the entire Cambodian border to a uniform depth 
of 16 alles, and air operations in Cambodia were intensi- 
fied. : ; 


As with MENU, all matters relating to PATIO operations 
were handled on a highly restricted basis. All requests, 
approvals, and reports were transmitted by special security 
channel communications. Each PATIO strike had a cover tar- 
get in Laos and routine reports of attacks on those targets 


79. NY Times, 20 Apr 70, 1; 22 Apr 70, 1; 23 Apr 70, l. 
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were furnished and recorded in the Department of Defense 
automated data base. Special communication. channel reports 
of the actual attacks in Cambodia were provided only to 
those with a need to know. This dual reporting resulted in 
some confusion, since the first 124 of the total 156 PATIO 
` sorties flown in April and May 1970 were not included in 
the routine data base. 


Stepped Up Military Planning 


In light of the growing enemy threat to Phnom Penh, Presi- 
dent Nixon was also interested in the readiness of plans for 
ground attacks in Cambodia. Dr. Kissinger examined 
COMUSMACV's 30 pee plan for US/RVNAF attack on enemy base 
areas in Cambodia. On 16 April he asked Secretary Laird 
to have General Abrams develop alternative plans. The 
existing plan involved "considerable U.S. participation," 
and Dr. Kissinger wanted operations gat could be conducted 
entirely by South NEEL DEHEPe forces. 


On 18 April, President Nixon traveled to Honolulu to 
welcome the Apollo 13 astronauts back to the United States, 
returning to the Western White House in California the 
following day. While in Hawaii, the President and Dr. 
Kissinger met with Admiral McCain and discussed possible 
cross-border attacks into Cambodia. If such operations were 
mounted, the President asked, what would be the best mix of 
US and South Vietnamese forces? Or should only RVNAF troops 
be used, with the United States furnishing air and artillery 
support from within South Vietnam? Admiral McCain assured 
the President that plans were being prepared on an urgent 
basis and would be submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as quickly as possible. The President told CINCPAC that 
Lon Nol should be helped to establish communication with 
Saigon. He added that he had already sanctioned the pro- 
vision of financial support to the Cambodian Government as 
well as the supply of captured weapons for the Cambodian 


81. (U) DOD Report on Selected Operations, pp. 21-22. 

82. (28-GP 1) Msg, comusmacy 4159 to CINCPAC, 30 Mar 70, 
JMF 880 (25 Mar 70). See above, p. 235, 

83. (25) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 16 Apr 70; (38) 
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forces. The theme of the meeting, CINCPAC told General 
Wheeler, was the need for speed in view of the “precarious 
situation" in Cambodia. 


On 20 April, President Nixon addressed the nation on his 
efforts toward peace in Vietnam, using the occasion to © 
announce the scheduled withdrawal of 150,C00 Ss personnel 
from Vietnam during the coming twelve months. 2 In connec- 
tion with the withdrawal, the President advised the leaders 
of North Vietnam that they would be taking "grave risks" 
should they attempt to jeopardize the security of the US 
forces remaining in Vietnam by increased military action in 
Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos. Should they do so, Mr. Nixon 
warned, as he. had done in announcing each previous US troop 
withdrawal from South Vietnam, he would take "strong and 
effective measures" to deal with the situation. Other than 
this general warning, the President gave no indication that 
possible US action in Cambodia was under consideration. 


On the same day, the Secreaty of Defense asked the Acting 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Westmoreland, 
for recommendations to alleviate the situation in Cambodia. 
Within hours, General Westmoreland provided his response. 
Noting the growing threat to Phnom Penh, he said it appeared 
that the enemy intended to overthrow the Cambodian Govern- 
ment and return Prince Sihanouk to power. The time had 
passed, General Westmoreland believed, when material assist- 
ance could arrest the deterioration in Cambodia. "We must 
move quickly against the vulnerable enemy base areas in 
Cambodia with RVNAF forces." To relieve the pressure on 
the Cambodians, he recommended division-size RVNAF attacks 
on the enemy positions. United States forces should provide 
artillery and logistics support, without crossing into. 
Cambodia. In addition, General Westmoreland recommended 


giving the FANK US M-1 rifles and employing the Khmer troops 


currently in South Vietnamese Irregular Defense Group camps 
in operations in Cambodia (the latter proposal had been 
suggested by General Abrams several days earlier). 


A -GP 4)Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 2204372 Apr 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia, 21 Apr-14 May 70. 
85. See Ch. 10. 
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On the same day, 21 April, General Westmoreland alerted 
both CINCPAC and COMUSMACV to the concern in Washington | 
over the increasing threat to Phnom Penh. The enemy appeared 
to be overextended, he said, and vulnerable to "timely" 
attack. He thought that both the threat to Phnom Penh and 
the present alarm in Washington might be conducive to relax- 
ation of the restrictions against operations in Cambodia, 
and he wanted to Joint Chiefs of Staff to be in a position 
to take advantage of this more favorable atmosphere. 
Accordingly, he requested both field commanders to forward 
their views on: increased US involvement in detailed RVNAF 
planning for cross-border operations; preparations to pro- 


= wide US fire and logistic support for RVNAF units in 


Cambodia; possible use of US troops in the most "productive. 
base areas; and plans for employment of Khmer CIDG troops. 8 


Both Admiral McCain and General Abrams replied the follow- 
ing day. All his earlier recommendations concerning Cambodia, 
the Admiral said,-had been overtaken by events. The United 
States must take “immediate and greater action" than pre- 
viously envisioned ts. reverse the Viet Cong/NVA tide. For 
the success of Vietnamization, and for the attainment of US 
objectives in Southeast Asia, "a neutral Cambodia remains 
vital to our program." Therefore CINCPAC recommended: RVNAF 
attacks on enemy base areas with sustained followup actions 
as required; employment of US forces within South Vietnam 
so as to support the RVNAF in Cambodia; and expanded SALEM 
HOUSE and psychological warfare operations to support the 
above actions. Full tactical air support should be given, 
using US assets if those of the VNAF were insufficient.99 


General Abrams found the current planning for cross- 
border operations and for fire and logistics support for 
ARVN actions in Cambodia to be adequate. He urged "selective 
use" of US troops in base area attacks and employment of 
Khmer CIDG troops. He also favored diversion of small arms 
and ammunition from the PSDF in South Víetnam to the 
Cambodian armed forces.’ 
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On 22 April the National Security Council considered the 
‘Cambodian question. As a result of the Council's deliber- 
ations, the President authorized RVNAF "shallow" cross- € 
border attacks of division-size against enemy sanctuaries 
in Cambodia. The United States would provide artillery 
support and would be prepared to provide tactical air sup- 
port on "the basis of demonstrated necessity." In addition, 
the President directed: an immediate step-up of military 
assistance to Cambodia through third country channels wherever 
possible; a “maximum" diplomatic effort to enlist assistance 
by other interested countries; and the air movement of Khmer 
forces currently in CIDG units in South Vietnam, with their 
equipment, to Phnom Penh as quickly as possible. Congres- 
sional liaison , "when appropriate," the President said, 
would be handled by his office.91 


The President had now decided on large RVNAF cross- 
border attacks into Cambodia, but he had not committed US 
ground forces to the action. There was still opposition 
among some of the President's advisers to such US partici- 
pation, and Admiral Moorer, who had attended the NSC meeting 
as Acting Chairman, described the situation to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV : 

As you are well aware, there are some strong 
dissenting opinions in high levels of our govern- 

ment as to the extent of U.S. involvement. How- 

ever, highest authority feels very strongly that 

a Communist takeover of Cambodia will place the 

Vietnamization program in serious jeopardy. 


It was imperative, Admiral Moorer instructed the two com- 
manders, that planning proceed as expeditiously as 
possible. 


On 23 April, COMUSMACV submitted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a plan for RVNAF operations in Cambodia. General 
Abrams had succeeded in overcoming some initial RVNAF 


91. (PS) Extracts of NSDM 56 to SecState, SecDef, Atty 
Gen, and DCI, "Actions in Support of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment," 22 Apr 70, Att to Memo, ASD(ISA) to DSecDef et al., 
23 Apr 70, JMF 001 (CY 1970) NSDMs. 
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reluctance to attack base areas in Cambodia that did not pose 
a direct threat to South Vietnamese troops, and the plan now 
had the approval of the Joint General Staff and the RVNAF 
commanders. It provided for South Vietnamese troops to carry 
out ground operations in the Parrot's Beak and Crow's Nest 
areas in Svay Rieng Province (Base Areas 706/367) to destroy 
enemy bases and defeat enemy forces. United States ground 
forces would not participate, but the United States would 
furnish tactical air, artillery, and gunship support, 

medical evacuation, resupply, and other logistical assistance. 
In addition, US forces would cover the areas in South 
Vietnam vacated by the RVNAF units committed to the Cambodian 
. operations, and increased B-52 strikes on the South Vietna- 
mese side of the border would precede the attack. General 
Abrams recommended that the planned strike be initiated on 

or about 27 April. He informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that a special eombined JGS/MACV group had been formed to 
recommend other actions to assist the Cambodians. This 

group was preparing a plan for attack on Base Areas 352/353 
in the Fishhook by a combined RVNAF/US force, even though 

US participation in such an action had not been authorized.93 


Planning for the Cambodian operation was nowadvancing so 
rapidly that developments did not follow regular procedures. 
The available record does not reveal any formal recommenda- 
tion of the plan by either the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the 
Chairman. In any event, the plan was forwarded to the 
President, who approved it the same day, 23 April 1970. 
President Nixon wanted the plan carried out on 27 April or 
as soon thereafter as operationally feasible. Provision of 
US tactical air support, if required, was authorized. 
General Abrams was delegated the authority to decide when and 
to what extent US support called for in the plan should be 
introduced. No US advisers must be allowed in Cambodia, 
except those forward air controllers who would be required 
if US aircraft were brought into action. Press guidance for 
the operation, forwarded to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV two days 
later, provided that publicity of the forthcoming operation 
should be delayed, if possible, and that everything practi- 
cable should be done to discourage or prevent Cory Sp Ongenye 
from accompanying the RVNAF forces into Cambodia.9 
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On 24 April, Secretary Laird advised General Wheeler 
that it was "absolutely essential that no US advisers be 
introduced into Cambodia at any time during the operation." 
General Abrams' plan, however, implied that US personnel 
would be on the ground in Cambodia in support and supply 
roles. The Secretary wanted clarification of the US ‘support 


envisioned in the plan. General Wheeler, who had returned 


to his duties after a brief stay in the hespivens relayed 
the Secretary's concern to General Abrams.’ 


In answer, General Abrams pledged that there would be no 
US personnel on the ground in the first wave of attack, 
although US advisers must be in the air over Cambodia from 
the outset to coordinate US gunship support. There might 
be some friction with ARVN commanders, he warned, since 
they wanted US advisers to accompany their forces into 
Cambodia. Following the first wave, General Abrams intended 
to insert US ground advisers, if necessary to control gun- 
ship support. In addition, US advisers would be embarked 
in aircraft flying over Cambodia--those used for tactical 
air support as well as for command and control, medical 
evacuation, and resupply. There would also be heightened 
US troop activity in South Vietnam, including US forces 
blocking the South Vietnamese side of the border in III and 
IV CTZs, and there might also be increased and reoriented 
artillery fire. General Abrams' assurances apparently 
satisfied Secretary Laird, since he pursued the matter no 
further. 9 


President Nixon was anxious for the planned action in 
Cambodia to go well. In a conversation with Admiral Moorer 
he spoke of his own determination that the upcoming RVNAF 
operation in the Parrot's Beak should succeed. Subsequently, 
General Wheeler informed General Abrams of the President's 
concern that, should the operation fail, he would be subjected 
to strong criticism of the type evoked by the abortive Bay 
of Pigs invasion in 1961. "In other words," General 
Wheeler continued, "he feels very strongly indeed that all 


95. 0.9) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Cambodian Operations," 
24 Apr 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 15-30 May 70 (Folder- 
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Areas in Cambodia, 25 Mar-27 Apr 70. 
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commanders involved, ARVN and US, must have an aggressive 
frame of mind and a determination to achieve success." 
General Wheeler did not’ doubt the resolution of COMUSMACV 

or his commanders, but he was less sure of the RVNAF. Con-~ 
sequently, he urged the: US commanders to help the RVNAF 
overcome its_"somewhat timid and slow reactions" to tactical 
situations. 


President Nixon also had misgivings about possible 
clashes between RVNAF soldiers and Cambodians once the 
South Vietnamese troops crossed the border. Because of the 
_ FANK mistreatment of some Vietnamese living in Cambodia, __ 


— ee mt me 


` the President feared that the RVNAF might attempt to retali- 
ate against the Cambodian population. Accordingly, Secre- 

tary Rogers instructed Ambassador Bunker to caution Presi- 

dent Thieu that the United States wanted the Cambodian 
population in the Parrot's Beak protected. The Ambassador 
responded that he had already approached President Thieu on 
this matter and received assurances that the RVN forces had 
strict orders not to mistreat the civilian population in 
Cambodia. General Wheeler also alerted COMUSMACY.on this 
matter, suggesting that he caution General Vien. 


Meanwhile the joint MACV/RVNAF group, which was planning 
an attack against enemy Base Areas 352/353 in the Fishhook, 
proceeded with its work. General Abrams wanted the RVNAF 
to execute such an attack concurrently, or as nearly so as 
possible, with the strike into the Parrot's Beak. But on 
25 April he told General Wheeler that the RVNAF leaders 
were reluctant to undertake a Fishhook attack without.US 
participation. Although General Abrams was’ still attempt- 
ing to get RVNAF agreement for unilateral South Vietnamese 
action, he suggested the possibility of launching the 
attack with US forces. "You are in the best position," he 
told General Wheeler, "to judge whether this should be 
raised." There is no indication, however, that General 
Wheeler proposed a strictly US attack to either the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the President.99 


— o7. (Z) Msg, CICS 5711 to COMUSMACV, 25 Apr 70, same file. 
98. (25) Msg, JCS 5689 to COMUSMACV (Rogers to Bunker), 
24 Apr 70; (283 Msg, Saigon 223 to State, 25 Apr 70; (28) 
Msg, CJCS 5828 to COMUSMACV, 28 Apr 70; same file. 
99. (PS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 5504 to CJCS, 25 Apr 70, 
OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas 
in Cambodia, 25 Mar-27 Apr 70. (#8-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to 
CICS, 272223Z Apr 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 21 Apr- 
14 May 70. l 
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General Abrams was unable to persuade the RVNAF to under- 
take action against Base Areas 352/353 alone,, and on 26 
April, he submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a plan for 
a combined US-RVNAF attack in that area of Cambodia. The 
US lst Cavalry Division (Air Mobile) and the ARVN Airborne 
Division would constitute the attacking force under the 
"overall coordination" of the Commanding General, lst 
Cavalry Division. General Abrams at first designated the 
planned strike Operation SHOEMAKER; subsequently, at the 
request of the Republic of Vietnam, the name was changed to 
TOAN THANG 43,100 


That same day, 26 April, the National Security Council 
again discussed Cambodia. Following the meeting, the Presi- 
dent authorized attacks on enemy base areas in Cambodia to 
a depth of 30 kilometers from the South Vietnam border. 
Primary responsibility for these attacks, whenever possible, 
would lie with the South Vietnamese with US support as 
necessary, but the President also authorized combined 
US/RVNAF operations.*. The US/RVNAF action against Base 
Areas 352/353 was approved; any additional combined oper- 
ations, however, would require presidential approval on a 
case-by-case basis. The President also approved provision 
of US tactical, helicopter, and artillery support for oper- 
ations in Cambodia, up to a depth of 30 kilometers, in all 
base areas north of and including 352/353. The Washington 
Special Actions Group was to coordinate these activities.+91 


Now, after much reluctance, the President had decided 
to commit US ground forces to operations in Cambodia. He 
apparently believed that success in the Cambodian oper- 


ations was too important to place sole reliance on the RVNAF. 


But, in sending US ground forces into action in Cambodia, 
President Nixon accepted other dangers--greater involvement 
than he desired and possible adverse public reaction. 


Officials in Washington wanted to execute the US/RVNAF 
attack on Base Areas 352/353 on 30 April, but coordination 


100. (2S) Msg, COMUSMACV 5558 to CJCS, 26 Apr 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in 
Cambodia, 25 Mar-27 Apr 70. 

102. (P5) NSDM 58 to SecState, SecDef, Atty Gen, and DCI, 
28 Apr 70, OCJCS NSDM Book. (NSDM 58 superseded NSDM 57 of 
26 Apr 70, but made no substantive changes therein.) 
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problems forced a 24-hour delay. On 28 April General 
Wheeler ordered COMUSMACV to execute Operation TOAN THANG 43 
‘not later than early Friday, 1 May 1970, Saigon Time." In 
accordance with the President's 26 April decision, he 
authorized attack on other identified North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong base areas in Cambodia, to a depth of 30 kilo- - 
meters. Primary responsibility for such attacks, wherever 
possible, should lie with the RVNAF, with US support. Com- 
bined US and RVNAF operations were also authorized, but 
required submission to Washington for approval on a case- 


= by-case basis. General Abrams could employ tactical air, 


helicopters, and artillery in all base areas north of and 
ineluding 352/353.10¢ 


Subsequently, General Wheeler instructed COMUSMACV that, 
because of the "political sensitivity" of the first open 
US ground incursion into Cambodia, the RVNAF should be given 
the lion's share of publicity and credit during the oper- 
ation. United States participation should be played down 
and US personnel should encourage the press to focus on the 
RVNAF. "Higher authority," General Wheeler continued, "has 
requested that all possible steps be taken to dampen the 
expected effort of the critics of this type of action and 
the impact which these efforts would have on the American 
people. "103 l 

On 27 April, General Wheeler had notified COMUSMACV that 
H-hour for the RVNAF attack on the Parrot's Beak area was 
0800, 29 April, Saigon time. General Wheeler again 
stressed the need for success; otherwise the "credibility" 
of Vietnamization would be seriously compromised. If the 
RVNAF bogged down and the presence of US advisers became 
desirable, General Wheeler asked COMUSMACV to let him know 
"soonest." He had already received assurances that there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the necessary per- 
mission if it was vital to the success of the operation. 104 


General Abrams replied on the following day, 28 April, 
that it was vital for US ground advisers to accompany the 


i02, (£8) Msgs, CICS 5730 and 5750 to COMUSMACV, 27 Apr 
70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base 
Areas in Cambodia, 25 Mar-27 Apr 70. (2S) Msg, CJCS 5812 
to COMUSMACV, 28 Apr.70, same file, 28 Apr-8 May 70. 

103. (25) Msg, CJCS 5859 to COMUSMACV, 29 Apr 70, same 
file. : 
104. (29) Msg, CJCS 5750 to COMUSMACV, 27 Apr 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in 
Cambodia, 25 Mar-27 Apr-70., 
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RVNAF units from the beginning of the Parrot's Beak action. 
Provision of US advisers, he said, would help to insure 
that the operation did not bog down; would improve coordi- 
nation, which, even at best, was poor among RVNAF units; 
and would spur the South Vietnamese to maintain an aggres- 
sive attack. The number of US personnel involved would be 
about 50 ground advisers at the battalion level and 50 air 
coordinators, also on the ground. The latter, however, 
were already authorized. General Wheeler immediately sought 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense, and Mr. Laird 
granted it the same day, an time for the operation to com- 
mence with US advisers. 0 


According to plan, RVNAF units launched their attack into 
the Parrot's Beak at 0830 on the morning of 29 April. Led 
by elements of the 9th Armored Cavalry (ARVN), South 
Vietnamese forces from both III and IV CTZs, accompanied by 
US ground advisers, crossed into Cambodia. As planned by 
COMUSMACV and approved by President Nixon, the United States 
also supplied tactical air support, medical evacuation 
teams, and some supplies. The RVNAF designated the attack 
TOAN THANG 42, while COMUSMACV called it ROCKCRUSHER.1°O. 


Two days later, on the morning of 1 May, a combined 
US/RVNAF force totaling some 10,600 men invaded Cambodia to 
attack enemy Base Areas 352/353. Half of this force con- 
sisted of US ground troops. The allied force immediately 
fanned out, attempting to envelop the suspected COSVN head- 
quarters in a pincer. 07 


As US and South Vietnamese troops moved into the Fishhook, 


it was still the evening of 30 April in Washington, and 
President Nixon addressed the nation on television to 
announce the Cambodian operations. He had ordered the 


—T05. ES) Msg, COMUSMACV 5675 to CJCS, 28 Apr 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in 
Cambodia, 28 Apr-8 May 70. (28) CM-5084-70 to SecDef, 28 
Apr 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia (Furnishing Arms). 
(CM-5084-70 has notation that SecDef approved the recommen- 
dation.) (#S-GP 1) Msg, JCS 5807 to COMUSMACV, 28 Apr 70, 
same file. 

106. (8¢GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. C-33 - 
C-35. NY Times, 30 Apr 70, l. 

107. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, 


pp. C-35 - C-37. 
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action, the President said, to protect US soldiers in South 
Vietnam, to guarantee continued US troop withdrawals, and 
to insure the success of Vietnamization. He recited the: 
long history of Viet Cong and North Vietnamese violations 
of Cambodian territory and explained that in the past two 
weeks, North Vietnam had dropped all pretense of respect 
for Cambodian neutrality and sovereignty. Thousands of 
enemy soldiers were invading the country from the border 
sanctuaries and encircling Phnom Penh. In these circum- 
stances Cambodia had called on the United States and other 
nations for assistance. ‘ : 


President Nixon recalled that, on 20 April, he had 
promised to take "strong and effective measures" if the | 
enemy increased activity in Laos, Cambodia, or South Vietnam. 
This warning, he continued, had been ignored, and as a 
result the United States now faced three choices: to do 
nothing; to give massive military assistance to Cambodia; 
or to go to the "heart of the trouble" by cleaning out the 
major North Vietnamese and Viet Cong sanctuaries supporting 
enemy attacks in both Cambodia and South Vietnam. The 
President had chosen the last option. In cooperation with 
the Republic of Vietnam, the enemy sanctuaries along the 
Cambodia-Vietnam border were being cleared out. 


The allied operations were not an invasion, the Presi- 
dent declared, since the areas attacked were completely 
occupied and controlled by North Vietnam. The United States 
did not intend to occupy any areas of Cambodia, Mr. Nixon 
promised, but would withdraw once the enemy was driven from 
his Cambodian bases. Until then, he asked as the support 
and understanding of the American people.19 


108. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 405-410. 
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APPENDIX 


Revelation and Public Explanation 
: of MENU Bombing in 1973 


President Nixon decided in mid-March 1969 to launch the 
MENU operations, and the B-52 bombing of targets in Cambodia 
continued thereafter until May 1970. At the President's 
direction these operations were treated with extreme secrecy, 
with knowledge of their existence confined to a small number 
of people in the chain of command. Elaborate cover proce- 
dures, described more fully in the chapter above (pp. 220- 
221), were applied to conceal the MENU attacks. Following _ 
each B-52 strike in Cambodia 4 routine report was filed 
indicating that the action had been against a designated 
target in South Vietnam. Thus the MENU sorties were 
included in the overall Southeast Asia statistical-totals, 
so that the resources expended were accounted for, but with- 
our mention of Cambodia. When the Departmerit of Defense 
later used the routine data base to provide information to 
the Congress on air activities in Southeast Asia, the MENU 
sorties were reflected in the figures for South Vietnam. 


Public disclosure of the MENU bombing did not occur until 
14 July 1973, when a Senate Armed Services Committee 
investigation of the air war in Southeast Asia brought it to 
light. In testimony before the committee a former Air Force 
major stated that he had participated in falsification of 
records to conceal the B-52 operations in Cambodia, and he 
described the special hand-delivery channel through which 
his unit had received the orders for MENU strikes.1 


Two days later, on 16 July, Secretary of Defense James R. 
Schlesinger defended the unreported raids as: "fully author- 
ized" and necessary for the protection of US forces. The 
secrecy was required, he said, "because of the sensitive 
operational and diplomatic situation . . . ." The Depart- 
ment of Defense in September 1973 published a "Report on 
Selected Air and Ground Operations in Cambodia and Laos" 
that, among other things, provided detailed information on 
the MENU bombing. In that report, the Department of 
Defense admitted that information provided to Congress had 


1. NY Times, 15 Jul 73, 1. 
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been incorrect, since it was derived from a data base that 
had been perverted by the entries made to conceal. the 
sorties in Cambodia. 


Following the revelation of the secret Cambodian bombing, 
both former Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird and the 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Earle G. Wheeler, initially disavowed knowledge of any 
falsification of official reports on the attacks, but sub- 
sequently recalled otherwise. On 30 July 1973, General f 
Wheeler told the Senate Armed Services Committee that Presi- 
dent Nixon personally ordered the MENU bombing under the 
tightest security measures possible. Mr. Laird stated that 
the special reporting procedures were known to and approved 
by the National Security Council. 3 


A spokesman for the Department of State claimed that 
Prince Sihanouk had been informed of the secret strikes and 
that he had acquiesced in the bombing. The Department of 
State spokesman specifically referred to a 1968 conversation 
between the Prince and the US Ambassador to India, Chester 
Bowles. In that conversation, Sihanouk reportedly said that 
he would be "very glad" if the United States solved his 
problem--the Viet Cong/North Vietnamese Army presence in his 
country. The Department of State also cited an exchange 
between Prince Sihanouk and Senator Mike Mansfield in 
August 1969, five months after the MENU bombing had begun. 
Here, the Department of State quoted the Prince as saying 
"There had not been Cambodian protests when these [US 
strikes] hit only Viet Cong and not Cambodian villages or 
population." Senator Mansfield, however, did not recall any 
mention of bombing in the conversation, and Prince Sihanouk 
denied that he had authorized or,approved any US air strikes 
in Cambodia during 1969 or 1970." i 


When the strikes were first revealed in July 1973, a White 


„House spokesman confirmed that the President had authorized 


both the bombing and the secrecy. On 20 August 1973, in an 
address to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, President Nixon 


2. NY Times, 17 Jul 73, 1. -(U) DOD Report on Selected 
Air ot aa Operations in Cambodia and Laos, 10 Sep 73, 
pp. 5-10. i 

3. NY Times, 19 Jul 73, l; 31 Jul 73, 1; 10 Aug 73, 1. 


S. Hrgs, Bombing in Cambodia, pp. 131-189. 
4. NY Times, 25 Jul 73, 1; 26 Jul 73, 1. 
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defended his action. It was required, he said, to protect 
US troops. He noted that the Cambodian Government had not 
objected; to the contrary, during the spring of 1969, 

Prince Sihanouk had invited him to visit Phnom Penh. "This," 
the President added, was "after the strikes had been going 
for a long time" and was "a pretty good indication of what 

he [Sihanouk] thought about what we were doing. "9 


5. NY Times, 19 Jul 73, l. President Nixon's Speech at 
National Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, New 


Orleans, 20 Aug 73, Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents, vol. 9, pp. 1007-1014. 
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THE INVASION OF CAMBODIA AND ITS AFTERMATH 


The First Days 


The initial operation of the Cambodian incursion, TOAN 
THANG 42, began on 29 April 1970 when South Vietnamese 
forces with US combat advisers and tactical air support 
entered the Parrot's Beak area. Three multi-battalion ARVN 
` task forces crossed into Cambodia from III CTZ while four 
small forces invaded from IV CTZ. During the first day, 
the RVNAF encountered heavy enemy resistance, and 300 enemy 
were reported killed by air strikes. Thereafter enemy 
resistance was light, and on the afternoon of 1 May, the 
two RVNAF thrusts linked up at the town of Svay Rieng. By 
that time the RVNAF claimed 463 enemy killed (not including 
the 300 killed in air actions) and 15 detained. In addition, 
substantial amounts of enemy weapons and supplies, including 
67 tons of rice, had”been captured. Friendly casualties 
were placed at 56 killed and 331 wounded. On 2 May, the 
RVNAF launched Phase II of Operation TOAN THANG 42, secur- 
ing Highway No. 1 and driving southward. They also moved 
west of Svay Rieng to assist Cambodian forces in that area. 
The United States continued to furnish advisers, medical 
evacuation, emergency resupply, and artillery support .t 


Meanwhile, a combined US/RVNAF force entered the Fishhook 
area on 1 May in Operation TOAN THANG 43. United States 
tactical and B-52 air strikes early on 1 May signaled the 
beginning of the attack. Following preparatory air attacks, 
ground troops entered the Fishhook from three directions in 
an attempt to encircle the suspected Central Office for 
South Vietnam (COSVN), the enemy command headquarters for 
operations in the southern portion of South Vietnam. This 
invading force of 10,000 consisted of two armored cavalry 
regiments (the US llth and the ARVN ist) and two infantry 
brigades (3d Brigade of the US lst Cavalry Division and the 
ARVN 3d Airborne). Also participating and under the oper- 
ational control of the US brigade were an armored and a 
mechanized infantry battalion from the US 25th Infantry 
Division and the 3d Brigade, US 9th Infantry Division, 


l 1. {8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. C-35 = 
C-57. NY Times, 30 Apr 70, 1; 3 May 70, 2. 
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respectively. Only scattered resistance was encountered, 
and by the end of the first day, the allies had advanced 
some three to five miles inside Cambodia. Enemy casualties 
for the first day were estimated at 398 killed and 11 
detained; friendly losses were four killed and 38 wounded. 
By 5 May, numerous enemy caches, including weapons, ammuni- 
tion, vehicles, and food, had been seized, but no signifi- 
cant numbers of enemy troops had been located. Both the 
light enemy resistance and the failure to find the COSVN gave 
increasing indication that many enemy troops had fled in 
advance of the allied arrival. l 


` Public Reaction 


In planning anå approving the Cambodian invasion, the 
President and his advisers had realized that this operation 


might rekindle public agitation against the war in Southeast 


Asia. This proved the case, and public reaction was immedi- 
ate. Those who opposed the US role in Vietnam considered 
the Cambodian action a deliberate expansion of the war and 

a violation of international law. They rejected any justi- 
fication based on the long history of Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese violation of Cambodian neutrality. The anti-war 
movement, after declining in vigor during the previous 
winter, now found a new rallying point. Following the 
President's 30 April announcement of the incursion, demon- 
strations and protests broke out on college campuses across 
the country. Demonstrations on 1 May that began as peaceful 
protests developed, in a number of instances, into rock- 
throwing melees that had to be met with tear gas and other 
police action. In Washington, the New Mobilization Com- ` 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam, the group that had organ- 
ized the October and November 1969 moratoriums,/’ announced 
a demonstration in ee capital on 9 May to protest the 
expansion of the war. 


The campus demonstrations did not, however, represent the 
majority sentiment in the United States, although there was. 
a lack of consensus on the proportion of public support for 
the President. White House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 


>. -GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1970, pp. C-35 - 
C-37, C-68 = C-70. NY Times, 3 Nay ro aT I i 70, 1; 4 May 70, 1. 

3. See Ch. 5, pp. 147-148, 151. 

4, NY Times, 1 May 70, 38; 2 May 70, 1 and 32. 
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announced that telephone calis following the 30 April speech 
ran six-to-one in favor of the President's decision, and a 
Columbia Broadcasting System poll, released on 3 May, 

showed a margin of two-to-one supporting Mr. Nixon's action 
in Cambodia. But a Gallup poll with a differently phrased 
question, "Do you think we should send United States troops 
to help Cambodia?," found 58 percent answered in the nega- 
tive. Nevertheless, the Gallup poll indicated that the US 
public approved the President's handling of the war by about 
a seven-to-five ratio. In an attempt to rally support, 
former President Lyndon Johnson on 1 May urged all Americans 
to support President Nixon in the Southeast Asian crisis, 
but Mr. Nixon further alienated the college campuses when he 
publicly referred to the radical students who opposed his 
Vietnam policies as "bums." ; 


The student opposition to the Cambodian invasion reached 
new heights following a tragic incident at Kent State 
University in Ohio. During a demonstration there on 4 May, 
National Guardsmen fired a volley that killed four students. 
President Nixon immediately deplored the deaths and called 
on all opposed to the war to use peaceful dissent rather 
than violence to express their opinions. But the President's 
words could not calm the emotions aroused on college cam- 
puses, and student protest actions increased. Thirty-seven 
college and university presidents, including those of 
Princeton, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins, called on Mr. Nixon 
to demonstrate "unequivocally" his determination to end 
promptly US military involvement in Southeast Asia, and 
students stepped up preparations for the 9 May rally in 
Washington. 6 


Public reaction to the Cambodian invasion was not 
restricted to the colleges and universities. In the Congress, 
too, there was opposition. President Nixon briefed key 
congressional leaders on the Cambodian decision on the even- 
ing of 30 April just before his public broadcast. But on 
the following day Senator J. William Fulbright, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, emphatically dis- 
agreed with the President's decision to send US troops into 
Cambodia, and his committee in a unanimous vote requested a 
conference with the President for a further explanation. 
Senator Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, who until that time 


5. Ibid., 1 May 70, 2; 2 May 70, 13; 4 May 70, 9. 
6. Ibid., 4 May 70, 1; 5 May 70, 1; 6 May 70, 1. 
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had tended to support Mr. Nixon's Southeast Asian policy, 
also criticized the Cambodian action. After listening with 
grave interest" to the President's briefing and broadcast 
on the situation, he- felt that he must "most respectfully 
disagree" with the campaign into that country. He forecast 
"serious" Senate consideration of specific legislation to 
limit how the President spent military funds in Southeast 


Asia./! 


President .Nixon met with the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees as well as the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the two houses on 5 May to 
explain his Cambodia policyin the hope of countering the 
growing criticism. He gave the congressional delegation a 
firm commitment that US troops would be withdrawn from 
Cambodia within three to seven weeks. Some were already 
returning to South Vietnam, he added. He also pledged that 
US forces_would not penetrate deeper than 21 miles into 


Cambodia. 


In a further effort to! allay opposition before the 9 May 
Washington demonstration, the President moved on several 
other fronts. He met with the heads of eight major 
universities on 7 May and promised that he and his Adminis- 
tration would stop "hostile" comments about students. He 
also scheduled a meeting with the governors of the 50 states 
on the Cambodian situation, and at an 8 May news conference, 
he reported that the action in Cambodia was progressing 
faster than expected. "The great majority of all American 
units will be out by the second week of June," he asserted, 
"ond all Americans of all kinds, including advisers, will 
be out of Cambodia by the end of June."9 


On 9 May, between 75,000 and 100,000 persons demonstrated 
in Washington against the Cambodian invasion. In a further 
gesture of conciliation, President Nixon visited the Lincoln 
Memorial before dawn of that day and talked with a number of 
young people who had gathered to protest his war policies. 
He asked them "to try to understand what we are doing." At 
1 P.M. the protesters assembled on the Ellipse opposite the 
White House and listened to speakers attack the Cambodian 
operations. . Both US Army and National Guard troops had been 


7. Ibid., 1 May 70, 1; 2 May 70,1 and 5; 3 May 70, 3. 
8. Ibid., 6 May 70, 1. 
9. Publie Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 413-423. 
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brought into the city, but they were not needed to control 
any disturbance. Exceedingly warm weather led to bathing 
in public fountains and the Reflecting Pool, and some 
observers considered that the atmosphere of a pleasant out- 
ing had pervaded the afternoon. The protest was almost 
entirely peaceful; the only violence occurred in splinter 
demonstrations later in the evening when some rocks were 
thrown and windows broken. These acts were put down by 
police, who had to use tear gas to disperse a crowd around 
the Department of Justice.10 


While the students condemned the Cambodian incursion in 
their Washington rally, Congress expressed its opposition 
in the consideration of legislation to cut off funds for 
future US military activity in Cambodia. On li May 1970, 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, Republican of Kentucky, and 
Senator Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, introduced an 
amendment to the Foreign Military Sales Bill to prohibit 
the President from using any funds appropriated by the 
Congress for retaining US forces in Cambodia, for providing 
US military advisers, instructors, or US-sponsored native 
forces to the Cambodian Government, or for conducting any 
air combat over Cambodia in support of Cambodian forces. 
The amendment would not restrict the current operations, but 
was designed to prevent the President from carrying out 
future military actions in Cambodia without the approval of 
the Congress. The amendment was immediately considered by. 
the Foreign Relations Committee and sent to the Senate 
floor for debate’ on the same day. 


Further Military Planning 


Despite the public and congressional opposition, the 
President and his advisers proceeded with planning for 
additional military action in Cambodia. Mr. Nixon met with 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
1 May and outlined US objectives for the forthcoming 30 
days. He wanted General Abrams to use the "maximum feasible 
military strength" against all other important Cambodian base 
areas that could be attacked with available US and South 
Vietnamese forces. He called for a bold, aggressive 
approach, striking the hardest possible blows and destroying 


— 310. NY Times, 10 May 70, 1. 
1l. Ibid., 12 May 70, 1. 
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as many enemy sanctuaries as possible. Although he 
restricted attacks to the strip of Cambodia within 30 kilo- 
meters of the South Vietnam border, he promised to consider | 
extension beyond that limit if General Abrams believed it 
necessary or desirable. The President gave the attacks in 
Cambodia the niphest priority of all US operations in 
Southeast Asia.lé 


Following the meeting with the President, the Acting 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Moorer, 
instructed General Abrams to submit an outline plan for the 
attack of an additional base area in Cambodia during the 
next week. The plan, which Admiral Moorer wanted by the 
next day, should provide for the use of either a combined 
US/RVNAF force or a South Vietnamese force. Admiral Moorer 
also directed COMUSMACV to prepare another plan for oper- 
ations into additional base areas of the field commander's 
choice. The latter plan was to cover the next 30 days and 
provide for as much destruction of enemy facilities and 
supplies as possible. "Higher authority desires a hard 
hitting campaign to be carried out with imagination and 
boldness," Admiral Moorer said, adding that if COMUSMACV 
needed increased air assets "let me know immediately." Two 
days later, on 3 May, General Wheeler informed General 
Abrams that "higher authority" also wished an outline plan 
to attack Base Area 704, west of the Parrot's Beak, at the 
earliest possible time .13 


On 2 May, General Abrams submitted to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a plan for a combined US/RVNAF attack against Base 
Area 702. This area was continguous to Kontum Province in 
TI CTZ and was a major enemy logistical and troop staging 
area for operations in South Vietnam. The operation, with 
the Commanding General of the US 4th Infantry Division an 
overall control, would commence not later than 7 May. 
General Wheeler immediately forwarded the plan to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, who approved it for execution. General 
Abrams subsequently refined the plan, naming the operation 


To. (@S-GP 1) Msg, Actg CJCS (Moorer) 6037 to CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV, 1 May 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 15-30 May 
70 (Folder "Base Area 702"). 

13. Ibid. (@8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6090 to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, 1 May 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes 
Against Base Areas in Cambodia, 28 Apr-8 May 1970. 
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Binh Tay I and scheduling initiation for 5 May. General 
Wheeler authorized COMUSMACV to execute the plan on 4 May. 4 


On the same day, General Abrams forwarded his plan for a 
more extended campaign in Cambodia. It included a series 
of unilateral and combined ground operations and a combined 
riverine operation on the Mekong. General Abrams proposed 
combined attacks in Base Area 350, above the Fishhook, on 
or about 6 May and in Base Areas 354 and 351 (see Map Ii) on 
about 8 May. He hoped to mount the riverine operations with 
both US and RVN forces on 10 May and attack Base Area 704, 
plus a new and unnumbered base area centered on Nui O 
` Mountain, on 12 May. An attack on Base Area 701 would be 
carried out as the situation developed and forces became 
available. The 704, Nui O Mountain, and 701 actions would 
be conducted by the RVNAF. All operations were planned to 
run throughout the campaign. The riverine operation would 
interdict enemy traffic on the Mekong, seize an enemy trans- 
shipment point on Highway No. 1, evacuate Vietnamese 
refugees, safeguard Cambodian shipping, and help keep High- 
way No. 1 open. The~Joint General Staff had concurred in 
the outline plan, and detailed planning was proceeding on 
an urgent basis. Weather was a key factor, General Abrams 
cautioned. Should it deteriorate, as was entirely possible 
in mid-May, operations might be forced to halt before all 
the base areas had been attacked. 


The ongoing Parrot's Beak (TOAN THANG 42) and Fishhook 
(TOAN THANG 43) operations would last until optimum destruc- 
tion had been accomplished, COMUSMACV continued. To carry 
out the new outline plan and to sustain current operations, 
large forces would have to be shifted into Cambodia, 
temporarily degrading security of vacated areas in South 
Vietnam. "This is an acceptable calculated risk for the 
short term," General Abrams explained, although there was 
danger of a possible enemy reaction in South Vietnam with 
amajor drive through I CTZ. Since US redeployments had 
restricted allied flexibility to reinforce or fill gaps, 


14. (PB-GP 1) Msgs, COMUSMACV 5906 and 5982 to cscs, 
2 and 4 May 70; (28) CM-5104-70 to SecDef, 2 May 70 
(CM-5104-70 has SecDef's handwritten approval of the MACV 
plan); (®S-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6102 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
L May 70; OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 15-30 May 70 (Folder "Base 
Area 702"), 
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such an enemy attack could curtail the planned operations 
in Cambodia. 15 


In considering additional action in Cambodia, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were conscious of the growing public discon- 
tent with the Cambodian operations. On 4 May, General 
Wheeler told COMUSMACV that there was developing concern 
both in the press and among “opposition groups" that US and 
RVNAF troops would become bogged down forever in Cambodia. 
While efforts had been made to get the message across that 
the Cambodian operations would end with the destruction of 
enemy installations and supporting facilities, he believed 
that it would be "very much to our advantage" to be able 
to announce the end of an exercise or the withdrawal of 
some’ forces back to Vietnam as soon as possible. He hastened 


to add that: 


The number one requirement is to do an effective job 
on the objectives and I do not wish to imply that we 
would want you to prematurely terminate an operation 
or in any way jeopardize it just to gain a press 
advantage. However, it would be highly desirable 
for higher authority to be in a position to exploit 
fully the termination of an operation or withdrawal 
of at least some of the forces engaged in Cambodia. 


General Abrams was reluctant to commit himself to specific 
withdrawals, poiriting out the difficulties involved in such a 
course. "After the low tempo of friendly offensive oper- 
ations during the past several months," he said, "it took 
some doing to get people back into the offensive spirit. We 
have recaptured it and don't wish to create the impression 
that we arẹ slowing down by premature announcement of troop 
withdrawal from Cambodia." Several units would be involved 
in more than one operation. Some would rest between assign- 
ments, but others must move directly from one combat oper- 
ation into a new one. 


I5. (25-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 5996 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
4 May 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against 


Base Areas in Cambodia, 28 Apr-8 May 70. 
16. (PS-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6139 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 


4 May 70, same file. 
17. (PS5-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 6065 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 


5 May 70, same file. 
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On 5 May 1970, General Abrams informed his Washington 
superiors that he was preparing to attack Base Areas 350, 
351, and 354. General Wheeler immediately approved these 
assaults, but advised General Abrams that his action 
revealed a misunderstanding of existing authorities. At 
the 26 April NSC meeting, President Nixon had directed that 
no combined attacks would be made in Cambodia without speci- 
fic Washington approval. Thus General Wheeler explained, 
COMUSMACV's notice of the impending attack "took us by 
surprise." No doubt General Abrams had seen the submission 
of his plan for the attack on additional base areas and the 
subsequent message traffic regarding it as constituting 
tacit approval to proceed, but for political reasons, 
"advance approval from higher authority" was required. In 
order to submit requests for such approval, General Wheeler 
needed as quickly as possible information about the base 
areas to be attacked, the schemes of maneuver, and the 
friendly forces involved. General Wheeler had that day, 

5 May, sent to the Secretary of Defense the proposal for 
operations against Base Area 704 and the riverine operation. 
"am I correct," he asked General Abrams, "in assuming that 
this is the next operation you have in mind?" 


Press guidance for the operations that COMUSMACV was about 
to initiate, General Wheeler instructed, remained unchanged 
from that issued for the initial Cambodian operations. 

Higher authority, however, hoped that the attack against 
Base Area 354 would "blend" into other operations in the 
Parrot's Beak and that COMUSMACV would not need to make a 
separate announcement of the new action. General Wheeler 
continued: 


Of course, with the active press you have in 
country, you may be forced to do otherwise, and 
you must act according to your own best judgment. 
As viewed from here your operations seem to be 
achieving increasing success: I am praying this 
favorable course continues, for the carping 
critics and faint hearts are numerous. AS you 
would expect, the pressures on the highest author- 
ity are tremendous.1 ! 


18. (?S-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 6081 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
5 May 70; (25-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6214 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 
5 May 70; (TS) Msg, CJCS 6224 to COMUSMACV, 5 May 70; OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in 
Cambodia, 28 Apr-8 May 70. 

19. (25) Msg, CJCS 6224 to COMUSMACV, 5 May 70, same file. 
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General Abrams replied that he regretted the surprise he 
had caused Washington by his announcement of the attacks on 
Base Areas 350, 351, and 354; he had assumed that the : 
exchange of messages with the Joint Chiefs of Staff amounted 
to approval for the operations. The next planned operations, 
he said, would be the one against Base Area 704 and the 
riverine operations. With respect to the press coverage, he 
reported that he was continulng to apply the original guid- 
ance "of full disclosure and full access without over- 
emphasizing the US role or the extent of the operations." 
Wherever possible RVNAF participation was being featured, 
and operations that had already been started were being 
related to the Parrot'ts Beak and TOAN THANG 43 actions.20 


Meanwhile, the enemy was increasing military pressure on 
the Cambodian ferces beyond the area of the US/RVNAF action. 
On 3 May, US Chargé Rives had reported from Phnom Penh that 
the FANK were having serious encounters in Prey Vent, Kandal, 
and Takeo Provinces, deep in Cambodia, and were urgently 
seeking US air and ground assistance. Mr. Rives recognized 


the Cambodian predicament, but recommended against any 


- response. "If credence is to be given the President's recent 
speech, as well as to his overall policy, we must draw a 
line somewhere." For the United States to move forces 


beyond Svay Rieng, lifting troops by helicopter to Takeo 

in support of the Cambodians, would appear to accomplish 
exactly what the President's critics seemed to fear-- 
involvement of the United States further in a “hopeless 
morass." There was no guarantee, Mr. Rives said, that these 
moves would accomplish more than to push the enemy even 
nearer to Phnom Penh. He was convinced that the United 
States must stop somewhere sin Cambodia, even if the Lon Nol 
Government was threatened. 


Although concerned over the Cambodian situation, 
Washington authorities accepted Mr. Rives' advice and did 
not provide the requested air and ground assistance to the 
Cambodian forces in the Takeo area. They agreed that the 
best way to help would be to speed up COMUSMACV's planned 
riverine and Base Area 704 operations. Accordingly, 
General Wheeler asked COMUSMACV if those two actions, 


20. CPZ-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 6128 to CJCS, 6 May 70, same 
file. 
`. 21. (?5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6093 to COMUSMACV, 4 May 70, same 
file. (This message relayed Mr. Rives' report.) 
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planned for 12 May, could be moved ahead two or three days. 
Higher authority, General Wheeler said, would like to begin 
the operations even earlier if possible. In complicance, 
General Abrams moved up the scheduled initiation of both the 
Base Area 704 and riverine attacks to 9 May. Final approval 
for initiation of the operations, as well as for one against 
Base Area 709, was granted by General Wheeler on 7 May. As 
an exception to the 30-kilometer penetration restriction, 
riverine operations could be conducted up the Mekong to the 
site of the ferry on Highway No. 1, although support craft 
should stay within about 30 kilometers of the border ,22 


On 6 May, General Wheeler informed COMUSMACV of another 
Cambodian request for assistance in the Neak Luong-Banan- - 
Samraoung Thom area along the Mekong River. General Wheeler 
assumed that the best way of relieving enemy pressure there 
was to continue with the operations either under way or 
planned. He advised General Abrams that "the feeling here 
is that the US should not become involved in combined oper- 
ations with Cambodian forces." General Abrams replied that 
the combined riverine. operations and ground assault into 
Base Area 704 on 9 May would be the best response torelieve 
the situation in question. He concurred with General 
Wheeler that combined US-Cambodian military action was not 
desirable, although situations might arise where tactical 
air support of some Cambodian forces might be useful. 


The Mekong riverine operation and the RVNAF ground 
attacks into Base Areas 704 and 709 were launched according 
to plan on 9 May. The Mekong action was the last operation 
with US participation against a new area in Cambodia. Sub- 
sequently, attacks were carried out against Base Areas 701 


22. (@5-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6153 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 
4 May 70; (28-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 6061 to CJCS, 5 May 70; 
(PS-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6317 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 6 May 70; 
(95) Msg, JCS 6393 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 7 May 70; 
OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas 
in Cambodia, 28 Apr-8 May 70. (JCS 6317 approved: execution | 
of the Base Area 704 and riverine operations; JCS 6393 super- 
seded JCS 6317 and authorized attacks in Base Areas 704 and 
709 and the riverine operation.) 

23. (@S-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6320 to COMUSMACV, 6 May 70, 
OCICS File 091 Cambodia, 21 Apr-l4 May 70. (@8-GP 1) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 6181 to CJCS, 7 May 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 
Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in Cambodia, 28 Apr- 
8 May 70. l 
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and 740 and against the Nui O and western 704 arge s but 
South Vietnamese troops conducted these thrusts .¢ 
Meantime, on' 7 May, the Secretary of Defense addressed 
COMUSMACV directly on the Cambodian operations. He referred 
to an assessment by General Abrams and Ambassador Bunker 
indicating that the military costs and risks of the action 
were reasonable and manageable. He pointed out, however, 
that there were additional factors that he must consider in 
making recommendations to the President. To give clear 
credibility to the success of the Cambodian operations, it 
was essential, Mr. Laird said, to establish certain "key 
patterns." To that end, he asked General Abrams for his 
views on the following questions: - (1) When would US ground 
operations, including the provision of advisers, coordi- - 
nators, and other types of support to RVNAF units be .com- 
pleted in Cambodia? (2) Could the operations in Cambodia be 
kept primarily South Vietnamese with US support for their 
duration and what were the plans for doing so? (3) Could 
the operations in specific base areas be conducted sepa- 
rately and reported as séparate operations as each was 


finished? (4) Could the United States continue to redeploy 


troops from South Vietnam during May and June? The Secre- 
tary also asked about progress of Vietnamization during the 
Cambodian operations and about plans to reinstitute joint 
RVNAF/Cambodian border operations after the US withdrawal. 
He added that all operations in Cambodia involving US 
support must be essentially complete by 31 May and termin- 
ated "in toto" by 15 June. 5 


In reply, General Abrams assured Secretary Laird on ll 
May that all planned operations in Cambodia could be 
supported successfully with the resources on hand, but he 
cautioned against undue haste in withdrawal from Cambodia. 
Thorough searches of the base areas had to be made on foot 
over difficult ground to find cleverly concealed and dis- 
persed enemy caches. Removal of the discovered stores was 


also time consuming. In the interval between the Secretary's 


request and General Abrams' answer, the President announced 
at his 8 May news conference that the majority of US troops 
would be out of Cambodia by mid-June and completely removed 


24. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. C-89 - 
C-97. 

25. (ZS) Msg, OSD 6398 to COMUSMACV (thru CJCS), 7 May 
70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base 
Areas in Cambodia, 28 Apr-8 May 70. 
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by 30 June. This was a more lenient timetable than Mr. 
Laird's deadlines of 31 May and 15 June, and General Abrams 
preferred the new schedule. 


With regard to the Secretary's second question about 
shifting to South Vietnamese forces the primary responsi- 
bility for remaining operations, General Abrams said that 
all approved ongoing operations could be successfully com- 
pleted with the present forces assigned. Where operations 
involved a preponderance of US troops, as in Base Areas 
352/353, 354, 351, and 704, it would be unsound, he thought, 
to shift forces during the area-clearing process, but "the 
primarily RVN nature of the operations will increase as we 
go along." He also assured Secretary Laird that all border 
area operations were conducted and reported separately. 
With respect to continuing troop withdrawals from South 
Vietnam, General Abrams believed it "too early" to assess 
the impact of the Cambodian action on the Vietnamization 
program or to propose redeployments for May and June 1970. 
Additionally, it was too soon, he thought, to foresee the 
character of future RVNAF/Cambodian operations. 


The Operations Continue 


In accordance with the plans prepared by General Abrams 
and approved in Washington, the US-RVNAF campaign in 
Cambodia proceeded. On 5 May, COMUSMACV launched Operation . 
Binh Tay I into Base Area 702, the northernmost attack of 
the Cambodian invasion. Following initial air attacks, 
forces of the US 4th Infantry Division and the 40th ARVN 
Regiment began the combat assault. They encountered light 
enemy contact until the final days of the operation and 
concentrated primarily on intensive search and clear oper- 
ations, discovering large quantities of weapons and muni- 
tions, food, and medical supplies. All US maneuver elements 
withdrew from BINH TAY I on 16 May although the ARVN forces 
continued the operation for another nine days. Final 
statistics for the operation showed 276 enemy killed and 18 
detained while friendly losses amounted to 46 killed (30 US 
and 16 ARVN) and 170 wounded.27 


¢ 


26. (@8-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 6400 to SecDef (info CJCS), 
11 May 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 21 Apr-14 May 70. 

27. All information on the ground operations and the 
riverine attack in Cambodia, unless otherwise stated, is 


from (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. C-57 - 
C-97. 
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On 6 May, US and RVNAF troops attacked into Base Areas 
354, 351, 350. Tactical Air strikes and artillery bombard- 
ment preceded the movement of the lst Brigade of the US 
25th Infantry Division into Base Area 354, just above the 
Parrot's Beak. This attack, designated TOAN THANG 44, met 
only light and scattered resistance, except in the vicinity 
of cache sites and enemy base camps. The operation was 
completed on 14 May when the US brigade redeployed to a new 
location in Base Area 353 in Operation TOAN THANG 43. 


‘The operations in Base Areas 351 and 350, named TOAN 
THANG 45 and 46, respectively, were of longer duration. 
Forces of the US lst Cavalry Division (Air Mobile) conducted 
TOAN .THANG 45 and found little enemy opposition during the 
first day of the attack. On the following day, however, 
they made contact with the enemy and shortly thereafter dis- 
covered "a very large" ammunition and storage area, which 
became known as "Rock Island East." Search operations con- 
tinued throughout May and into June with cache discoveries 
coming faster than the troops could remove or destroy them. 
Consequently, COMUSMACV assigned another battalion of the 
lst Cavalry Division to the operations. Forces of the 5th 
ARVN Division were lifted by US aircraft into Base Area 350 
in Operation TOAN THANG 46. There they conducted search 
operations, finding large stores of weapons, ammunition, and 
rice. The operation started to phase down on 20 June and all 
_the ARVN troops had left Base Area 350 by 30 June. 


United States and South Vietnamese forces began a major 
land and water attack in Cambodia on 9 May. As noted above, 
this operation was moved ahead three days from the originally 
planned execution date of 12 May at the request of Washington 
officials. Thirty US gunboats joined with 60 South Vietna- 
mese craft in a thrust up the Mekong River, while ARVN 
troops of the 9th Division invaded Base Area 709 and the 
eastern part of Base Area 704, territory just to the east of 
the Mekong River. This was the southernmost operation of 
the Cambodian invasion and the first attack in the Mekong 
Delta. 


The allied flotilla advanced quickly up the Mekong and 
South Vietnamese marines seized the strategic ferry crossing 
at Neak Luong on the Phnom Penh-Saigon highway. The South 
Vietnamese boats then proceeded to Phnom Penh and began 
evacuation of South Vietnamese civilians waiting there. This 
latter part of the operation was conducted by the Vietnamese 
Navy without consulting the United States, and no US forces 
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or craft went beyond Neak Luong. The South Vietnamese 

boats left Phnom Penh on 15 May carrying 9,000 refugees, 

and the riverine portion of the operation was completed on 
18 May. There was no further US. participation in this oper- 
ation, but the ARVN ground operations continued and subse- 
quently expanded into the western part of Base Area 704 and 
the Nui O area. Here the ARVN troops conducted search oper- 
ations similar to those being waged in the other base area 
attacks. The river thrust and the initial ground invasion 
were called CUU LONG I, with the naval portion labeled TRAN 
HUNG DAO XI. As the land action expanded in the Mekong 
Delta, the operation was redesignated CUU LONG Ii,gnd, final- 
ly, CUU LONG III, which was concluded on 30 June. 


Two further attacks were launched into enemy base areas 
during the Cambodian invasion; both operations were con- 
ducted by Vietnamese forces with US tactical air support. 
The first, BINH TAY II, was against Base Area 701 and lasted 
from 14 through 27 May. The second, BINH TAY III into Base 
Area 740, was begun by troops of the 8th ARVN Cavalry on 20 
May and extended through 27 June. Both followed the 
pattern of the previous and ongoing base area attacks, con- 
sisting of initial air strikes, troops assaults into the 
target areas, and search operations to locate and evacuate 
or destroy enemy equipment and supplies. 


While these various operations, beginning on and after 
5 May, were being launched, the two original operations of 
the invasion TOAN THANG 42 and 43 continued. In Base Area 
367 and 706 in the Parrot's Beak, South Vietnamese forces 
with US support pressed on with TOAN THANG 42, engaging and 
overrunning enemy forces. On 9 May, additional RVNAF troops 
were brought in to prevent enemy reoccupation while the 
combat task forces moved deeper into Cambodia along Highway 
No. 1. On 23 May, the South Vietnamese forces began a new 
phase of the operation, attacking the Chup Rubber Plantation, 
just to the north of the Parrot's Beak and along Highway 
No. 7. Heavy contact with the enemy followed, causing 
increased casualties on both sides. 


Meanwhile, Operation TOAN THANG 43 progressed in Base 
Areas 352 and 353. The 10,000 US and South Vietnamese forces 


28. NY Times, 10 May 70, l; 12 May 70, 1. (@S8-GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 6400 to SecDef (info CJCS), 11 May 70, OCJCS File 
091 Cambodia, 21 Apr-14 May 70. 
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pushed into the Fishhook from three directions, finding 
many enemy caches, including a major enemy storage site 
that was dubbed "The City." On 9 May, the 2d Brigade of | 
the US 25th Infantry. Division was introduced into the oper- 
ation and attacked southwest of Mimot Plantation. Enemy 
resistance, which had been light, stiffened in mid-May, and 
on 14 May, the lst Brigade of the US 25th Division, which 
had just completed Operation TOAN THANG 44 in Base Area 354, 
relieved the lst Brigade of the ARVN lst Cavalry Division. 
Search and clearing operations continued in the Fishhook 
throughout the remainder of May and into June, uncovering 
numerous small weapons and ammunition caches and several 
large rice stores, but the allied forces never found the 
COSVN headquarters, which had been a major objective of this 
particular attack. ' 


Air operations played an important role in the Cambodian 
invasion and were used in all the actions between 29 April 
and 30 June. Both US and VNAF tactical air support was 
employed along the Cambodia-South Vietnam border. The VNAF 
flew the majority of the sorties in Operations CUU LONG I, 
II, and III and TOAN THANG 42, while the US Air Force con- 
ducted the majority in the other operations; Army organic 
air was also used extensively. United States aircraft flew 
5,189 preplanned and 1,675 immediate airstrike sorties plus 
193 gunship and 44 flaredrop missions; the South Vietnamese 
flew 2,691 tactical sorties and 184 gunship missions.@ 


The United States also employed B-52 strikes in six of 
the base area attacks in Cambodia. These strikes provided 
massive firepower for preparatory bombings prior to the 
initial combat assaults. Follow-on missions were also used 
against the suspected COSVN headquarters and other enemy 
locations beyond the 30-kilometer limitation imposed on US 
ground forces. By far the largest air effort during the 
Cambodian incursion occurred in Operation TOAN THANG 43 in 
the Fishhook. There both tactical and B-52 strikes pre- 
ceded the ground invasion and provided close air support 
for troops in contact.3 


In addition to the regularly announced and reported air 
activities in Cambodia, the United States also continued 


29. (6-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. C-128. 
30. Ibid., C-128, C-131. 
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the highly secret B-52 (MENU) and tactical (PATIO) air 
operations in Cambodia, which had been initiated before the 
invasion. The MENU bombing dated from March 1969 and con- 
tinued through 26 May 1970.31 Secret US tactical air 
strikes in Cambodia, under the code word PATIO, had begun 
on 24 April 197032 to supplement the MENU bombing; they were 
restricted to an 18-mile strip in Cambodia along the entire 
border with South Vietnam. On 11 May 1970 the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with approval of the Secretary 
of Defense, authorized the employment of PATIO strikes 
against an enemy truck park and storage area in Cambodia 
near the Laos border and outside the standard 18-mile zone. 
The strike was conducted as planned on 14 May with 32 
sorties occurring under FAC control. During the Cambodian 
operation, a total of 156 ggrties were flown in Cambodia 
under the PATIO authority. 


Surveillance and MARKET TIME Operations 


On 25 April 1970,.the United States began air and naval 
surveillance of the port of Kompong Som (previously called 
Sihanoukville) to determine whether supplies intended for 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces in Cambodia and 
South Vietnam were passing through the port. Two US Navy 
destroyers, especially equipped for the task, maintained 
continuous patrol in international waters off Kompong Som, 
beyond the 12-nautical mile limit of Cambodian-claimed 
territorial waters. In addition, US Navy MARKET TIME air- 
craft provided air surveillance of the approaches to harbor. 
No RVNAF forces participated in these activities. 


During the period 25 April-20 May, 30 ships--16 arrivals 
and 14 departures--were detected at Kompong Som by the sur- 
veillance operations. None of these vessels appeared 
suspicious, however, and their movements were consistent 
with normal merchant marine traffic. General Wheeler 
advised the Secretary of Defense on 25 May 1970 that an 
evaluation of the reports indicated that all steel-hulled 
traffic into Kompong Som had been detected. General Wheeler 


31. See Ch. 7, pp. 220-221, for the initiation of MENU as 
well as for statistics for the operation. 

32. See Ch. 7, p. 246. 

33. (U) DOD Report on Selected Air and Ground Operations 
in Cambodia and Laos, 10 Sep 73, pp. 21-22. 
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recommended that the surveillance be kept up as long as 
useful data accrued, noting that there was little risk to 
the US forces involved and that charges of US interference 
with shipping to or-from Kompong Som could not be sub- 
stantiated. He also found the activity beneficial in that 
the presence of US ships off Kompong Som provided visible 
evidence to interested parties that a quarantine could be 
enforced at any time. 


Besides the air and naval surveillance of Kompong Som, 
MARKET TIME operations’ were extended from South Vietnam 
along the Cambodian coast for a short distance in order to 
prevent sea infiltration of men and supplies into Cambodia. 
During: the initial days of the invasion, Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers wondered if it might not be to the 
advantage of both the United States and the Government of 
Cambodia to conduct MARKET TIME in Cambodian waters to 
reduce the chance of enemy resupply by sea. He noted 
evidence of considerable sampan and junk activity, as well 
as an enemy attack against Cambodian forces at the coast 
town of Kep. Accordingly, he proposed to expand MARKET 
TIME operations to 104 degrees East, just beyond the > 
Cambodian coastal town of Kampot, and he requested US Charge 
Rives in Phnom Penh to solicit the views of the Cambodian 
Government on this matter. The Government of Cambodia con- 
curred in the extension, and on 8 May, the Secretary of 
State informed Chargé Rives that the operation would be 
initiated without any announcement in either Saigon or 
Washington. The Secretary hoped that the “press can be 
denied knowledge of the operation for as long as 
possible."35 


On the same day, 8 May 1970, General Wheeler instructed 
CINCPAC to prepare a contingency plan for the expansion of 
MARKET TIME operations into Cambodian waters, emphasizing 
the use of South Vietnamese forces and minimum US partici- 
pation. The area for the enlarged operations would extend 
from the present MARKET TIME boundary at the South Vietnam- 
Cambodia border to a point on the Cambodian coastline at 
104 degrees East and "thence south along 104 degrees East 
to the present MARKET TIME boundary at the median point 


34. (28-GP 1) CM-5219-70 to SecDef, 25 May 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia (MARKET TIME OPNS). 

35. (98) Msgs, State 68509 and 69970 to Phnom Penh, 
5 and 8 May 70, JCS IN 84252 and 88196. 
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between Cambodia and Phu Quoc." The following rules of 
engagement would apply: small craft should be stopped and 
searched only if they gave strong indication that they were 
attempting to infiltrate supplies into Cambodia; vessels 

that were clearly identified as supplying enemy forces could 
be destroyed if they.were of North Vietnamese origin. . 
General Wheeler directed CINCPAC to take special precautions, 
however, to prevent interference with any shipping, even Com- 
Mmunist, carrying on normal commerce with Cambodia. If Soviet 
or Chinese Communist vessels were found engaging in : 
resupply, MARKET TIME forces should take no action, but 
should report to higher authority for "appropriate instruc- 
tion." General Wheeler wanted the widened MARKET TIME to 
begin at the same time as the attack into Base Area 704 and 
the Teneo riverine operation or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 6 


But before the requested plan could’ be prepared, the 
Republic of Vietnam unilaterally expanded inner barrier 
MARKET TIME patrols into Cambodian waters without waiting 
for US approval or guidance. The Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Vietnamese Navy, with the approval of the Joint 
General Staff, ordered the first MARKET TIME operation in 
Cambodian coastal waters on 9 May 1970. No US vessels 
participated, but the action occurred on such short notice 
that US advisers could not be withdrawn from the three South 
Vietnamese craft conducting the initial patrol. Later 
investigation revealed, however, that only one of the 
Vietnamese vessels with a single US adviser actually entered 
Cambodian waters.37 


General Abrams prepared the requested MARKET TIME plan 
and CINCPAC submitted it, with his endorsement, to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 11 May. But they postponed action ` 
pending receipt of the Vietnamese Navy's rules of engagement 
for action in Cambodian waters. Shortly thereafter, the 
Vietnamese Chief of Naval Operations agreed to abide by the 
rules specified by General Wheeler on 8 May, and the Acting 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Moorer, 


36. (@8-GP 1) Msg, CICS 6477 to CINCPAC, 8 May 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Cambodia (MARKET TIME OPNS). 

37. (®S-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0922252 May 70; 
(@S-GP 3) CM~5170-70 to SecDef, 15 May 70; same file. 
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requested Secretary of Defense approval of MARKET TIME oper- 
ations an Cambodian waters in accordance with the COMUSMACV 
plans. 3 


Secretary Laird approved the expansion of MARKET TIME 
into Cambodian waters on 13 May 1970 with the understanding 
that the South Vietnamese would follow the US rules of 
engagement. At the same time, he made clear his displeasure 
on learning that MARKET TIME operations had already begun off 
Cambodia without his knowledge. He was shocked to find that 
an. operation with US advisers had been undertaken without 
his approval, and he requested an explanation. 


Two days later, on 15 May, Admiral Moorer explained to 
Mr. Laird how the South Vietnamese had, without US consent 
or consultation, initiated MARKET TIME in Cambodian waters 
and how US advisers had inadvertently participated in the 
initial patrol. He assured the Secretary that both CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV had been cautioned to keep Washington fully 
4nformed of new independent RVNAF operations involving US 
advisers so that proper authority for US participation could 
be secured before the operations were launched. Both the 
_ vessel commander and the accompanying US adviser must make 
parallel requests to their respective superiors before any 
action could be taken in the extended MARKET TIME area. 
Admiral Moorer went on to report that, currently, five VNN 
vessels were ec da in Cambodian coastal waters in MARKET 
TIME patrols.79 


38. (PS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 6366 to CINCPAC, 11 May 70; 
Msg, CINCPAC to Actg CJCS, 120503Z-May 70; Msg, COMUSMACV 
6474 to CICS, 12 May 70; Msg, CJCS 6587 to CINCPAC, 12 May 
70; (#8) Memo, SecDef to CJCS "Market Time Operations - 
Cambodia," 13 May 70; same file. 

39. (38) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Market Time Operations - 
Cambodia," 13 May 70, same file. 

40. (28-GP 1) Msg, Actg CJCS (Moorer) 6695 to CINCPAC, 
13 May 70 (by this msg the CJCS also authorized CINCPAC to 
conduct MARKET TIME operations in the Cambodian area in 
accordance with the COMUSMACV plan); (28-GP 3) CM-5170-70 
to SecDef, 15 May 70; same file. 


The MARKET TIME operations off Cambodia proceeded without 
further incident. By 25 May, the RVNAF had 210 personnel 
embarked in 25 VNN: craft engaged in MARKET TIME activities 
related to Cambodia, but only five VNN vessels actually manned 
stations in Cambodian waters. United States involvement con- 
sisted of 21 US Navy advisers aboard the VNN craft patrolling 
the MARKET TIME inner barrier, and US ships in South Vietna- 
mese waters gave logistic support to the VNN. In addition, 
US ships extended the MARKET TIME middle barrier off the 
Cambodian coast, but remained in international waters, and US 
aircraft provided air surveillance of the approaches to 
‘Kompong Som. 


The expanded MARKET TIME activities did not prove parti- 
cularly fruitful. .Of 17 sampans and junks detected and 
searched by 25 May, none was detained or found to contain 
contraband. Nevertheless, the presence of these naval units 
had reduced the junk/sampan traffic to "near zero," General 
Wheeler told the Secretary of Defense, indicating that no 
enemy infiltration was occurring. General Wheeler advised 
Secretary Laird on 25 May 1970 that the expanded MARKET TIME 
patrols off Cambodia were well worth the extra expense, which 
could be absorbed under regular operating costs. There was 
some slight risk of involving third country shipping, but 
CINCPAC had assured General Wheeler that operating rules were 
being strictly enforced to avoid such risks. There was some 
possibility, General Wheeler continued, that the South Vietna- 
mese might unilaterally extend the patrols farther westward, 
but should that happen, US advisers would be withdrawn. In 
any event, it was planned that all US Navy personnel and craft 
engaged in Cambodian waters would return A the regular 
MARKET TIME patrol areas by 30 June 1970. 


General Wheeler's warning of possible South Vietnamese 
expansion of patrols in Cambodian waters proved prophetic. 
On 26 May the Vietnamese Navy announced a unilateral exten- 
sion of MARKET TIME westward into Cambodian waters to 103 
degrees 47 minutes East, to include the harbor and approaches 
to Kompong Som. United States advisers were immediately with- 
drawn from the VNN vessels, and no US personnel participated 
in the expanded MARKET TIME patrols. The Vietnamese continued 
to follow the rusa of engagement laid down by the United 
States on 8 May. 12 


"WT. -GP 1) CM-5219-70 to SecDef, 25 May 70, same file. 
(Z-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. F-12 - F-13. 
roses (28-0P 1) sg, CINCPAC to JES, 2003592 May 70, 
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Planning for the Post-30 June Period 


While the Cambodian operations were in progress, the 
President and his advisers sought to determine a course of 
action to be followed after US forces withdrew from Cambodia. 
The primary US objective in the Cambodian invasion was to 
destroy the enemy base areas that supported operations in 
South Vietnam, but a secondary aim was to relieve Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese pressure on the Cambodian armed forces 
and thereby indirectly support the Cambodian Government. 
Once US forces returned to South Vietnam, enemy pressure on 
the Cambodian Government was likely to increase, and further 
support would appear desirable. Yet, the policymakers in 
Washington were reluctant to expand US assistance to 
Cambodia. They wanted to avoid deeper involvement and undue 
identification with the Lon Nol Government. 


Guidance to this effect had been relayed by the Department 
of State to US Chargé Rives in Phnom Penh as early as 15 
April 1970 and repeated on 9 May. At that time, Under Secre- 
tary of State U. Alexis Johnson wrote that the United States 
was attempting to provide enough support and reassurance to 
the Government of Cambodia so that it would have the deter- 
mination and capability to cope with the enemy, but to avoid 
giving the Cambodians any false expectations regarding the 
extent of US assistance. Mr. Johnson referred to the 
furnishing of captured arms and munitions to the FANK and 
said: "We want carefully to avoid getting ourselves in an 
‘advisory! role vis-a-vis the FANK or the GOC with the 
responsibility that would flow there from." The US mission 
in Phnom Penh must be kept small to avoid any impression 
that the United States was taking over, thus committing US 
prestige in Cambodia in a "major way." 


The Secretary of Defense, in his thinking about Cambodia 
and further actions both there and in South Vietnam, was 
concerned about maintaining support at home for the Presi- 
dent's Southeast Asia policy. On 15 May 1970, he advised 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that it was time to consider plans 
for concluding the operations in Cambodia, for conducting 
"effective" operations in Southeast Asia after 1 July 1970, 
and for "transitioning from our current operations to the 


3. [IES Msgs, State 55340 and 07081 to Phnom Penh, 
‘14 Apr and 9° May 70. 


longer range program." He reminded the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that the decision to invade Cambodia had been based on both 
tactical and strategic objectives. The former were to dis- 
rupt the enemy's base areas and to deny him major amounts of 
military supplies and ammunition; the latter included facili- 
tation of Vietnamization, continued and possibly accelerated 
US troop withdrawal from South Vietnam, and promotion of 
"meaningful" negotiations to end the war. Field reports 
indicated that the tactical objectives were in sight, but the 
Secretary now considered the longer-term strategic outcome 

of the Cambodian operations even more important. "If our 
military activities are not successful in these terms, no 
amount of highlighting immediate tactical results will suf- 
fice to satisfy the American people." 


Secretary Laird told the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
President's supporters in Congress had accepted a four to 
six week duration for the US sanctuary operations in 
Cambodia. They would continue to support the President as 
long as his promises were kept and the strategic objectives 
were achieved. For this reason, it was “absolutely mandatory" 
that all US ground units, advisers, controllers, and other 
support personnel be out of Cambodia by 30 June. General 
Abrams had indicated that he could comply with this schedule, 
but care must be taken to allow for adverse weather, enemy 
attacks, or other unforeseen circumstances. The scheduling 
should err on the side of withdrawing "a bit early," the 
Secretary said, to avoid being caught in Cambodia after 30 
June. 


‘The Secretary asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff for a plan 
covering a number of aspects of the Cambodian campaign. He 
wanted to see the projected termination date for each 
separate Cambodian operation and details of the phasedown of 
US elements in Cambodia through 30 June. The program for 
removing or destroying enemy material captured in Cambodia 
should also be set out. In addition, he directed that the 
plan provide for the employment of US air operations, both 
tactical and B-52, at a level deemed "militarily useful" in 
Cambodia or along the Cambodia-South Vietnam border. If 
new or extended authorities were required, a request should 
accompany the plan. Further, he directed inclusion of plan- 
ning for the reversion of naval operations to the level 
considered necessary to fulfill US objectives in Southeast 
Asia and the return of RVNAF units to "productive cross- 
border operations" similar to those in progress before the 
US entry into Cambodia. He also wanted "the initiation of : 
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even more aggressive and positive military programs by the 
South Vietnamese" to accelerate pacification and security 
within South Vietnam. 


Secretary Laird recognized. that his request was "a tall 
order," but he was certain the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
realized "how much rides in the balance." Not only must the 
time limit for termination of US ground operations in 
Cambodia be met; the longer-term stratetic value of the 
Cambodian operations must be mage manifest by sustained 
progress within South Vietnam. 


As an initial response, General Wheeler on 22 May sub- 
mitted a plan for US air interdiction in eastern Cambodia to 
follow the withdrawal of US troops. The plan provided for 
both tactical air and B-52 operations under forward air 
control in that part of Cambodia bounded by the Laos border 
on the north, the South Vietnam border on the east, Route 13 
on the south, and a line 200 meters west of the Mékong 
River on the west. Reconnaissance operations would also be 
conducted to provide surveillance of enemy activity, to 
locate military facilities and logistics areas, and to 
furnish target damage assessment. Sortie levels for the 
plan would be determined by "the relative priorities of 
other air CPEnau Rene and the approved sorties level for South- 
east Asia."45 


Although President Nixon had publicly promised the with- 
drawal of all US forces from Cambodia by 30 June 1970, this 
commitment did not apply to South Vietnamese troops, and the 
United States anticipated that RVNAF operations in Cambodia 
would continue after that date. The nature and extent of 
such South Vientamese operations was a sensitive question, 
however, and was considered by both the Departments of State 
and Defense in Washington. The result was guidance in the 
form of a joint State/Defense message dispatched by Secre~ 
tary Rogers on 21 May to US officials in Saigon and Phnom 
Penh and to CINCPAC. The United States, the message said, 
would encourage the Republic of Vietnam to maintain a 
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"fPlexibleposture" on future Cambodian operations, 


(i. CPS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS "Southeast Asia Plan- 
ning," 15 May 70, Att to JCS 2472/621, 16 May 70, 
JMF 907/501 (15 May 70). 

4E, (2S) CM-5203-70 to SecDef, 22 May 70, JMF 880/323 
(22 Jun 70). l 
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principally to deter enemy occupation of border sanctuaries 
and moves against Phnom Penh or ports in southern Cambodia. 
"We want to make clear that restrictions which apply: to U.S. 
forces after 30`June do not apply to SVN forces." South 
Vietnamese operations in Cambodia must be consistent with 
the objectives of Vietnamization and should, therefore, be 
Limited to enemy-occupied areas where the enemy presence 
threatened forces and operations in South Vietnam. 


Consequently, the United States favored brief RVNAF 
attacks in Cambodian border areas to protect friendly forces 
across the border. If the enemy realized that South Vietna- 
mese forces could enter Cambodia at will, the Joint State/ 
Defense message advised, he would be deterred from a buildup 
in the border areas. The United States would furnish 
logistic and artillery support, as necessary, from South 
Vietnam to back up RVNAF operations in Cambodia. "We would 
prefer air support be provided by the GVN," the joint 
message read, “but would not preclude U.S. air support if 
essential. " ; 


Although favoring ‘South ‘Vietnamese seater: in the border 
areas of Cambodia, the United States wanted the Republic of 
Vietnam to use caution, avoiding "wide ranging" actions 
designed to support the Cambodian Government. United States 
policymakers in Washington did not want to give the enemy 
pretext for attacking Phnom Penh or seizing all of Cambodia. 
The joint State/Defense message stressed the desire that the 
Republic of Vietnam consult the United States fully on all 
operations in canbooly and coordinate closely with the 
Cambodian Government. 6 


Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams called on President 
Thieu on 26 May 1970 to explain US policy toward Cambodia 
and to discuss further operations there. President Thieu 
was fully satisified with the US position. He reiterated — 
that it was not his purpose to remain permanently in 
Cambodia, to take over the Cambodian battle, or to seize 
any Cambodian territory. His objective in fighting there, 
he said, was to assist and accelerate Vietnamization, to 
clean out the remaining Viet Cong strongholds, and to destroy 
enemy forces within the country. He anticipated at that 
time that all South Vietnamese forces would leave Cambodia 


U6. (25) Msg, Joint State/Def (State 77899) to Saigon and 
Phnom Penh, MACV, and CINCPAC 21 May 70, OCJCS. File O91 
Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in Cambodia, 
9-31 May 70. 


by 30 June, but hehoped to work out arrangements with the 
Cambodian Government to allow limited cross-border oper- 
ations to stop the enemy from rebuilding border bases. 
President Thieu planned to meet with his corps commanders 
the following day to review the whole Cambodian operation. 
He believed that there should be a plan governing operations 
in Cambodia for the next three months. 


General Abrams relayed a report of the meeting with Presi- 
dent Thieu to General Wheeler, who found it "very interest- 
ing." The same subject, he told General Abrams in reply, 
had been discussed by the. Joint Chiefs. of Staff and the 
Secretary of Defense that same day. "We believe," General 
Wheeler told COMUSMACV, "that we should encourage the South 
Vietnamese to plan for incursions or raids in force subse- 
quent to 30 June on a selective basis in areas to which the 
enemy returns and which pose a threat to Free World Military 
forces." The one problem that General Wheeler foresaw in 
the guidance received to date was that the United States 
would not provide logistic or air support to such operations. 
in Cambodia nor could any:US forces be involved. The pro-, 
hibitions would not extend to air interdiction in the north- 
eastern part of Cambodia if targets and patterns of enemy 
operations indicated that such a campaign would be remuner- 
ative. But Secretary Laird was "quite specific," General 
Wheeler added, that "we could not be placed in a position of 
supporting ARVN operations in Cambodia after 30 June with 
close air support sorties and logistic support." The Secre- 
tary had asked if General Abrams had started planning with 
the Joint General Staff for post-30 June operations in 
Cambodia, and General WReeler asked General Abrams to for- 
ward this information. 


On 28 May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff responded to Secre- 
tary Larid's 15 May request regarding the termination of the 
Cambodian action and future planning. They sent him a sum- 
mary of the plans for the culmination of US operations in 
Cambodia angga plan for operations in South Vietnam after 


1 July 1970/7 together with an assessment of the Cambodian 
— 47. @28-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 7175 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 


26 May 70, same file. 

48. CPS) Msg, CJCS 7308 to COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 26 
May 70, same file. 

4g. The plan for operations in.South Vietnam after 1 
July is covered in Ch. 9 below, pp. 323-324. 
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invasion to date. They believed that the allied action in 
Cambodia had reduced the threat of a major enemy effort in 
III and IV, CTZs as well as in southern II CTZ, estimating 
that the enemy would need six to nine months to replenish 
stockpiles and be ready to resume sustained operations along 
the Cambodian border. Although driven from the border areas, 
the enemy had seized more positive control of most of 
Cambodia east of the Mekong River and north of Highway No. 7 
and would, no doubt, try to consolidate positions in this 
area. In addition, once allied forces left Cambodia, the 
enemy would certainly attempt to rebuild base areas and 
` supply lines, carry out attacks against South Vietnam from 
Cambodia, and keep up pressure on Phnom Penh, hoping to 
cause the overthrow of Lon Nol. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also observed that the operations in Cambodia had resulted 
in only "minimal effect" on enemy capabilities in I and 
northern II CTZs in South Vietnam and warned that recent 
evidence indicated the possibility of major enemy attacks in 
those areas within the "next month or so." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff then summarized for the Secre- 
tary the plans for ending US action in Cambodia, cautioning 
that there were important variables, such as the extent of 
further RVN operations inside Cambodia and the stability of 
the Lon Nol Government, that could not be forecast with con- 
fidence at that time. All ongoing US attacks in Cambodia 
were being terminated as rapidly as possible and all US 
personnel would be withdrawn to meet the 30 June deadline. 
Precise termination dates and specific numerical phasedowns 
could not be determined in advance because of the uncertain- 
ties of enemy reaction and weather, but the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did provide the Secretary a table presenting their 
best estimate of those dates and troop withdrawals for each 
base area operation in Cambodia. Captured enemy material and 
equipment that could be moved was being evacuated to for- 
ward supply points in South Vietnam to await further dis- 
position; removal of several major caches had already been 
completed. Remaining captured supplies that could not be 
safely or feasibly transported were being destroyed in 
place. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff also reviewed their plan for 


air interdiction in Cambodia after 1 July 19704 which had 
been submitted to the Secretary on 22 May 70.50 United 


50. See above, p. 288. 
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States naval operations in and around South Vietnam after 

l July would revert to the type and:-level conducted prior 

to the Cambodian incursion, including: SEA LORDS riverine 
interdiction and waterway control; MARKET TIME coastal sur- 
veillance and interdiction along the South Vietnamese coast; 
tactical air support from TF-77 carriers on YANKEE STATION; 
and naval gunfire support along the South Vietnamese coast. 
In addition, two Amphibious Ready Groups/Special Landing 
Forces would be kept in ready status in the Western Pacific 
for possible commitment in South Vietnam. The MARKET TIME 
patrol of the Cambodian coast would continue, but only South 
Vietnamese craft would operate in Cambodian waters, and con- 
tingency plans would be developed and maintained for the 
quarantine of Kompong Som. 


In his 15 May request, the Secretary of Defense had 
directed that plans be made to return RVNAF units to cross- 
border operations similar to those conducted prior to 28 
April 1970, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff assured Mr. Laird 
that COMUSMACV would continue efforts to control the magni- 
tude and nature of RVNAF attacks into Cambodia. The 
approaching monsoon season as well as internal security 
requirements within South Vietnam would limit RVNAF action 
in Cambodia. In addition, COMUSMACV would carefully monitor 
all RVNAF actions in Cambodia, providing US support only for 
those that were consistent with US concepts and objectives. 1 


Meanwhile, on 27 May, General Abrams had replied to General 
Wheeler's inquiry concerning the initiation of planning with 
the Joint General Staff. He had not begun such planning 
because his instructions on this matter appeared contradic- 
tory. He interpreted the joint State/Defense message of 
21 May as permitting US close air support for RVNAF oper- 
ations "if essential"; yet the guidance of the Secretary of 
Defense, relayed by General Wheeler on the previous day, 
indicated that the United States would not provide close air 
support for RVNAF actions in Cambodia. Because of this 
discrepancy, General Abrams had suspended any work with the 
Joint General Staff on post-30_June planning until he 
received further instructions. 


Si. (@28-GP 1) JCSM-261-70 to SecDef, 28 May 70, Encl to 
JCS 2472/612-1, 25 May 70, JMF 907/501 (15 May 70). 

52. (28) Msg, COMUSMACV 7183 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 27 May 
70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base 
Areas in Cambodia, 9-31 May 70. 
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This guidance was not long in coming. On the afternoon 
of 30 May, President Nixon gathered his top advisers, 
including Generals Wheeler and Abrams, at the Western White 
House at San Clemente to review the situation in Cambodia. 
Among the subjects discussed was policy for post-30 June 
operations, and the President resolved the question of US 
close air support in Cambodia. He approved US air inter- 
diction missions in Cambodia, but not US close air support 
of South Vietnamese forces operating there. He granted 
General Abrams authority to employ US tactical air outside of 
the specified interdiction area when required to enhance the 


-. "security and safety of US forces in South Vietnam," but the 


term "close air support" was not to be used in describing 
such operations. After General Abrams had returned to Saigon, 
General Wheeler informed him that "In view of our meeting 
with the President ... , I believe that you have adequate 
eulaange with which to conduct post-l July planning with the 
JGS." 


Presidential Progress ‘Report 


President Nixon on 3 June reported to the American people 
on the progress of the Cambodian invasion. He had recently 
met with General Abrams, he revealed, and based on the 
General's assessment, he could "now state that this has been 
the most successful operation of this long and very difficult 
war." In Cambodia during the month of May, the President 
said, US and South Vietnamese troops had captured a total 
amount of enemy arms, equipment, ammunition, and food: 
nearly equal to what had been captured in all of Vietnam in 
all of the previous year. He reviewed his reasons for 
ordering the action and listed the following "long-range" 
impacts of the Cambodian operation: (1) elimination of an 
immediate danger to the security of US forces remaining in 
Vietnam; (2) additional "precious time" for the South Vietnamese 
to train and prepare themselves for their own defense so that 
US forces could be withdrawn; (3) insurance for continued 
success of the US troop withdrawal program in South Vietnam. 


53. 2S) Msg, COMUSMACV 7710 to CJCS, 7 Jun 70; (283 Msg, 
CICS 7490 to COMUSMACV, 1 Jun 70; OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 
Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in Cambodia, 1-30 Jun 70. 
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The success of the operations to date, the President con- 
tinued, guaranteed the withdrawal of all US forces from 
Cambodia by 30 June.. In fact, 17,000 of the 31,000 American 
troops who had entered Cambodia had already returned to 
Vietnam. The remainder, he promised, including all air sup- 
port, logistics, and military advisory personnel, would be 
out of Cambodia by the end of the month. The only remaining 
US activity in Cambodia after 1 July, Mr. Nixon announced, 
would be air missions to interdict enemy troop and material 
movements when he considered it necessary to "protect the 
lives and security of our men in South Vietnam." 


The President concluded his speech with an appeal for 
support. He assured the dissenters that he understood the 
deep divisions in the country over the war and realized 
that many American were deeply troubled. "But I also have 
a solumn obligation to make the hard decisions which I find 
are necessary to Brotecr the lives of 400,000 American men 
remaining in Vietnam." 


With the matter of US air support for South Vietnamese 
cross-border actions in Cambodia resolved, General Abrams 
on his return to Vietnam proceeded to discuss future RVNAF 
operations in Cambodia with General Vien, Chief of the Joint 
General Staff. He explained to the South Vietnamese General 
what the United States would like his force to accomplish 
and the extent of US support. General Abrams found the RVNAF 
willing to continue operations in Cambodia and, despite 
traditional enmities and some current difficulties with the 
Cambodians, anxious to assist their neighbor. General Vien 
told COMUSMACV that his forces were doing all they could to 
place pressure on the enemy in Cambodia. He noted that his 
troops had been fighting without letup for over a month and 
that the need for relief of troops and maintenance of equip- 
ment was evident. Consequently, General Abrams reported to 
General Wheeler on 7 June that the South Vietnamese forces 
were doing "all that reasonably can be expected at this 
time. 


5. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 476-480. 
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Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams called on President 
Thieu again on 8 June tó convey a personal message from 
President Nixon praising the recent performance of the RVNAF 
and to inform the RVN President of the decision made at the 
San Clemente meeting concerning US air support in Cambodia. 
President Thieu told them that the Viet Cong and North - 
Vietnamese were moving west of the Mekong River to get beyond 
the reach of allied attacks. He felt that very soon the 
United States and the Republic of Vietnam should try to help 
the Cambodians by giving them air support, crew-served 
weapons, and training for their military leaders. He sug- 
` gested that both non-commissioned officers and officers 


"might be trained in South Vietnam.°? 


In Washington, meantime, attention focused on the with- 
drawal of US forces from Cambodia. Both Congress and the 
public were watching closely to see if the President ful- 
filled his promise to have all US troops out of Cambodia by 
30 June. "I am sure you are aware," the Acting Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Moorer, reminded 
COMUSMACV on 12 June; "there is considerable attention being 
given to the rate of withdrawal of US troops now in 
Cambodia." He asked General Abrams for an estimate of the 
timing of the withdrawal based on his overall plan as well 
as his idea of how the situation might develop in the base 
areas over the next two weeks. Admiral Moorer realized, of 
course, that COMUSMACV wanted to get the best possible 
results out of the remaining time to insure the maximum 
impact on the enemy.57 


General Abrams replied that a "meaningful withdrawal 
schedule" could not be provided at that time because of the 
numerous variables involved. Admiral Moorer relayed this 
information to Deputy Secretary of Defense David Packard, 
explaining that the variables included such factors as 
weather, terrain, and enemy actions, none of which could be 
forecast with any accuracy. Admiral Moorer also reported 


56. (2S) Msg, COMUSMACV 7753 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 8 Jun 
70, same file. 

57. (BR) Msg, Actg CICS 8376 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
12 Jun 70, same file. During June 1970, Admiral Moorer was 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Designate, scheduled 
to replace General Wheeler on 1 Jul 70, and he frequently 
served as Acting Chairman in the absence of General Wheeler. 
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that a total of 857 individual enemy caches had been 
uncovered to date, with the number still increasing. Eighty- 
Seven remained to be removed or destroyed, and each field 
commander was pressing the search of his assigned area to 
find as many enemy munitions, weapons, and other supplies as 
possible within the time limit. Admiral Moorer pledged to 
the Deputy Secretary that the withdrawal deadline would be 
met; General Abrams had given the same assurance and was 
taking steps 58° insure that the withdrawal would be compiete 
and orderly.” l 


Further Post-30 June Planning 


President Nixon met with the Washington Special Actions 
Group on 15 June and set forth his latest views on future US 
courses of action in Cambodia. He placed greatest emphasis 
on keeping Cambodia free of Communist control. The key 
question was whether the United States could, by providing 
aid and equipment, prevent the enemy from seizing Cambodia. 
This question then raised‘ the further one of what measures 
the United States was justified in taking to achieve its 
purpose. He noted that the cross-border and other actions 
had stemmed enemy progress within Cambodia and against South 


Vietnam, probably removing the threat at least until the end 


of the unfavorable monsoon in October. 


Even though the United States had not participated in the 
. overthrow of Prince Sihanouk, President Nixon continued, it 
was now associated with the anticommunist government of Lon 
Nol. If he should fall, international opinion would blame 
the United States regardless of whether or not it gave maxi- 
mum assistance. For this reason, and because of the import- 
ance of a free Cambodia to the war.in South Vietnam, the 
President believed that the United States must be willing to 
take some risks to keep Cambodia from Communist control. 


Actions that the United States must take, the President 
said, included provision of as many weapons and items of 
equipment as the Cambodians could profitably use. He 
stressed the need for better intelligence from Cambodia and 


56. ÇPS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 8069 to Actg CJCS, 15 Jun 70; 
(a8) CM-5991-70 to DSecDef, 15 Jun 70, OCJCS File 091 
Cambodia, Ground Strikes Against Base Areas in Cambodia, 
1-30 Jun 70. 
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said that the Republic of Vietnam must be kept "loose," so 
that the threat of -RVNAF action in, Cambodia would remain 
hanging over the enemy's head. In addition, he wanted more 
effective use of air, both US and South Vietnamese, in 
Cambodia. "We will continue our air interdiction after 

1 July," he said, "but a broad interpretation of the word 
interdiction is desired."59 


As a result of the presidential guidance received at the 
WSAG meeting, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent General Abrams 
further instructions regarding the use of the RVNAF in 
Cambodia. "We believe that the employment of the RVNAF in 
Cambodia can have a major impact on the situation there over 
the next several weeks," they informed the field commander 
on 17 June. General Abrams should encourage the Joint 
General Staff to be "positive" toward operations in Cambodia 
and should assist in planning these operations as much as 
possible. It was important that the RVNAF increase efforts 
to remove enemy interdiction points and keep major highways 
in Cambodia open. 


An important consideration, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
added, was that the withdrawal of US forces from Cambodia 
could cause a psychological letdown on the part of the 
Cambodians. Therefore, although scheduled reductions in 
US troops in South Vietnam would soon place. additional in- 
country responsibilities on the RVNAF, actions should be 
conducted by the South Vietnamese forces in Cambodia. It 
was particularly important, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, 
to launch such operations during the next few weeks, to the 
extent permitted by RVNAF capabilities, to prevent the loss 
of major objectives to the enemy. 0 


On 20 June 1970, Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard acted 
on the plans for terminating US operations in Cambodia, 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had sent to the Secretary of 
Defense on 28 May. Mr. Packard approved continued air 
reconnaissance over all of Cambodia, requesting that tactical 
reconnaissance over populated areas be held to the minimum 
consistent with adequate intelligence collection. For plan- 
ning of further operations in Cambodia, the Deputy Secretary 


59. (P-GP 1) Msg, Actg CJCS (Moorer) 8495 to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, 15 Jun 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 1-15 Jun 70. 
60. (P5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2385 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 

17 Jun 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 16-23 Jun 70. 


provided the following guidance: (1) the permanent with- 
drawal of US forces from Cambodia by 30 June applied to all 
US forces, except those performing authorized:overflight, 

and included SALEM HOUSE team leaders and US advisers to all 
RVNAF units; (2) the "main focus" of allied military efforts 
must be in South Vietnam, with the increased RVNAF confi- 
dence gained in the Cambodian operations translated into 
actions to accelerate Vietnamization and pacification; (3) 
RVNAF ground incursions into Cambodian sanctuaries must be 
limited by specific ground rules, controlling depth of 
penetration, size of forces, and frequency of attack. Mr. 
Packard strongly urged a careful monitoring of RVNAF plans 
and operations so that US support was given only to those 
cross-border operations that met US objectives. He also 
asked about the degree to which General Abrams could exer- 
cise approval of and control over RVNAF cross-border oper- 
ations after 30 June. He wanted to know, too, about the 
number of RVNAF troops that would remain in Cambodia after 
the US withdrawal and the nature of subsequent operations 
in Cambodia. 


In reply, Admiral Moorer emphasized that the United 
States could not completely control South Vietnamese oper- 
ations in Cambodia after 30 June. General Abrams did not 
hold approval authority for RVNAF cross-border operations 
in Cambodia. Such authority was exercised by President 
Thieu through the Joint General Staff to the RVNAF corps 
commanders. United States commanders could influence the 
RVNAF operations in Cambodia in two ways, Admiral Moorer 
continued. First, the regular discussions by General Abrams 
and his senior commanders with General Vien and his com- 
manders provided a means for presenting the US viewpoint. 
Second, the United States could influence RVNAF action by 
the amount of support provided. Curtailment of US support 
after 30 June would have a very real effect on the RVNAF 
capability for cross-border operations. 


The Republic of Vietnam had set rules for operations in 
Cambodia after the US withdrawal, the Admiral stated. It 


61. (DPE-GP 1) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, "Southeast Asia 
Planning," 20 Jun 70, Att to JCS 2472/621- 2, 22 Jun 70, 


JMF 907/501 (15 May 70). DSecDef also gave “his decision on ` 


the JCS plan for operations in South Vietnam after 1 Jul 70, 
which had accompanied the Cambodian plans on 28 May 70, but 
this action is covered in Ch. 9, below. 
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had agreed with the Government of Cambodia on a l6-kilometer 
strip on either side of the border in which forces of 

either nation could operate to prevent the re-establishment 
of enemy sanctuaries. In addition, President Thieu had 
authorized an area 40 to 60 kilometers deep inside Cambodia 
within which his corps commanders could respond to requests 
for assistance from FANK commanders; beyond that limit, 
President Thieu would approve any RVNAF assistance on a 
case-by-case basis. 


With respect to the number of South Vietnamese troops 
remaining in Cambodia and the nature of their operations, 
Admiral Moorer could not answer directly. Since COMUSMACV 
did not have operational control of the RVNAF, it was 
impossible to predict accurately the intentions or reactions 
of the South Vietnamese forces. "The number of RVNAF troops 
involved in Cambodia," concluded the Admiral, “will be 
directly related to RVN politics, military capabilities, and 
their evaluation priorities at any given time." 2 


By the end of June, it was apparent that the South Vietna- 
mese were going to continue to be involved in Cambodia in 
the coming months to a fairly substantial degree, but US 
military officials both in South Vietnam and in Washington 
were confident that these actions would meet US objectives. 
Admiral Moorer spelled out for Dr. Kissinger on 28 June the 
probable nature of future South Vietnamese action in 
Cambodia. The Admiral expected the Republic of Vietnam to 
turn its efforts after 30 June against the enemy in South 
Vietnam, but at the same time to carry out specific oper- 
ations in Cambodia. These latter actions included: mainten- 
ance of a forward base at Neak Luong to keep Highway No. l 
open and to respond to Cambodian requests for assistance 
against enemy high pressure points in the vicinity; cross- 
border attacks against "hard intelligence targets" as the 
enemy attempted to rebuild his bases; riverine actions to 
support the forward base at Neak Luong as well as to keep 
the Mekong open to Phnom Penh; naval anti-infiltration 
patrols along the south cost of Cambodia; special operations, 
on a case-by-case basis when requested by the highest 
Cambodian authorities; and VNAF air strikes and helicopter 
lift as necessary. Further, Admiral Moorer stated, cooper- 
ation between the military headquarters in Saigon and 


62. (BB-GP 1) CM-5339~70 to SecDef, 25 Jun 70, Att to 
lst N/H of JCS 2472/621-2, 1 Jul 70, same file.: 
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Phnom Penh was good, as was the rapport between mutually 
supporting units of the FANK and RVNAF. Observation by the 
Director of the Joint Staff, Lieutenant General John W. Vogt, 
during a recent visit had ht ata the good Cambodian-South 
Vietnamese working relationship.°3 | | 


Meantime, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had refined the plan 

for US air operations in Cambodia after 30 June. General 
_ Wheeler had Subm Typa an initial plan to the Secretary of 

Defense on 22 May,°* but since then both the President and 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense had given additional guid- 
ance on the extent of US involvement in Cambodia following 
the withdrawal of US forces. Admiral Moorer forwarded the 
revised plan to the Secretary of Defense on 23 June. It 
provided. for operations designed to destroy enemy forces and 
bases threatening US troops in South Vietnam, to disrupt 
enemy operations and destroy supplies, and to deny the enemy 
freedom to use his established base areas and lines of com- 
munication. The plan delineated an operating area in north- 
east Cambodia similar to..the earlier plan; the north, west, 
and east boundaries (the Laos border, a line 200 meters west 
of the Mekong River, and the South Vietnam border, respec- 
tively) remained unchanged, but whereas the southern boundary 
in the earlier version had been Route 13, the new plan moved 
the boundary further south to a line "200 meters south of 
Route 7 from 200 meters west of the Mekong to the inter- 
section with Route 78 and then southeast along that route to 
the South Vietnamese border." Admiral Moorer requested 
authority to conduct air interdiction in Cambodia until 
l November 1970 in accordance with this plan. On 20 June, 
Deputy Secretary Packard had, among other things, authorized 
US air reconnaissance over all of Cambodia. Admiral Moorer 
asked modification of that authority to permit armed escort 
and flak suppression for reconnaissance missions in the 
interdiction area.) 


On 29 June, Secretary Laird advised the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the "most prudent approach" to 
air interdiction in Cambodia would be a limited effort. 


- 63. (PZGP 1) Msg, Actg CICS (Moorer) 9228 to Dr. 
Kissinger at San Clemente, 28 Jun 70, OCJCS File 091 
Cambodia, 24 Jun - 2 Jul 70. 

64. See above, p. 288. 
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United States air operations in Cambodia should concentrate 
on enemy troop buildup and supply caches, avoiding populated 
areas as much as possible and limiting US involvement as 
much as practicable. Accordingly, he felt that air oper- 
ations should be confined to the area above Route 13, 
thereby avoiding the concentrations of population along the 
Mekong. He approved tactical and B-52 interdiction against 
troop and supply builldups in the area bounded by Route 13 on 
the south, the Laos border on the north, the South Vietnam 
border on the east, and a line 200 meters beyond the Mekong 
on the west, avoiding populated areas. He also approved 
"selective" tactical and B-52 interdiction in the area 
between Route 13 and the Route7~Route 78 line as proposed in 
the JCS plan and bounded on the east and west by the same 
boundaries as the above interdiction zone. Operations in 
this latter area were to be against "identified, highly 
lucrative" targets posing a "substantial" threat to allied 
forces. Mr. Laird confirmed the authority for air recon- 
naissance over all of Cambodia, approved armed escort and 
flak suppression for.reconnaissance in the first interdiction 
area defined above, and authorized search and rescue oper- 
ations over all of Cambodia. These authorities, he speciz 
fied, were effective from 30 June until 1 November 1970. 6 


During the Cambodian invasion, US officials had considered 
and planned various other activities in Cambodia for the 
period following the withdrawal of US troops. One such 
activity was SALEM HOUSE Operations, the program of clan- 
destine intelligence collection in Cambodia relying on South 
Vietnamese personnel led by US Special Forces. On 20 May 
the Acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Moorer, proposed to the Secretary of Defense a plan to con- 
tinue SALEM HOUSE in Cambodia after 30 June. Secretary 
Laird concurred, but with the stipulation that the oper- 
ations, including air transport and support, be manned 
entirely by South Vietnamese. 67 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were concerned that the elimi- 
nation of US participation from SALEM HOUSE operations would 


66. (P-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US Air Interdiction 
in Cambodia subsequent to 30 June 1970," 29 Jun 70, same 
file. 

67. (@B-GP 1) CM~5199-70 to SecDef, 20 May 70; (384 Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, "Outline Plan for SALEM HOUSE Operations 
(O)," 21 May 70; OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 15-30 May 70. 
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greatly reduce the effectiveness of the program, and Admiral 
Moorer again raised the issue with the Secretary of Defense 
on 16 June. The South Vietnamese, he said, did not cur- 
rently have the capability to assume the program. Admiral 
Moorer recognized the political implications. involved, but 
believed that careful targeting of operations against areas 
of high enemy density and low civilian Cambodian population 
could avoid press or diplomatic repercussions. Therefore, 
he strongly recommended continued use of US personne} and 
air assets in SALEM HOUSE operations after 30 June. 


“Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard, however, disapproved 
Admiral Moorer's request. In previding planning guidance on 
20 June, he stated that the permanent withdrawal of all US 
forces from Cambodia by 30 June included SALEM HOUSE team 
leaders. Admiral Moorer was reluctant to accept this 
decision and again appealed to the Secretary of Defense on 
25 June. He recognized the domestic and foreign political 
aspects of the situation, but wanted it clearly understood 
that removal of US personnel and air support from the SALEM 
HOUSE program would degrade both the quantity and quality — 
of intelligence collection in Cambodia. He requested con- 
tinued employment of US-led teams and US troop-1lift helicop- 
ter gunships throughout the entire SALEM HOUSE area of oper- 
ations. As an absolute minimum, Admiral Moorer said, use 

of helicopters was required to have an effective program. ©9 


Secretary Laird replied on 29 June that, although he 
shared the concern over the possible effect on intelligence 
gathering, he could not concur in the use of US personnel 
in SALEM HOUSE after 30 June. “Any hedging of the US with- 
drawal from Cambodia as stated by the President," he said, 
"will surely be revealed." He did authorize US tactical 
air and helicopter support of SALEM HOUSE operations when 
such support was "clearly" beyond the South Vietnamese capa- 
bility. In addition, he asked to be advised if the oper- 
ations conducted under these limitations did result in a 
serious degradation of intelligence capabilities. /9 


; “GP 1) CM-5266-70 to SecDef, 16 Jun 70, OCJCS File 
091 Cambodia, 16-23 Jun 70. ` 
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The resumption of psychological warfare activities in 
Cambodia following the departure of US forces on 30 June 
also received attention. The United States had carried out 
a program of leaflet drops in Cambodia for several years, 
under the nickname CAMEL PATH,/1 but these operations were 
suspended when US troops entered Cambodia on 1] May 1970. 
With the approach of the deadline for the removal of US 
troops, Deputy Ambassador Samuel D. Berger in Saigon recom- 
mended the reinstitution of psychological operations. He 
proposed a program of leaflet drops and loudspeaker oper- 
ations throughout Cambodia. The program would be developed 
jointly by the US Embassy in Saigon and COMUSMACV and 
carried out by COMUSMACV after coordination with the US 
Chargé in Phnom Penh.72 


“Ambassador Berger's proposal was reviewed in Washington 
and approved. On 27 June, a joint State/Defense/USIA 
message to Saigon, Phnom Penh, and CINCPAC authorized aerial 
psychological missions in all of eastern Cambodia from the 
Laos border to the Gulf of Thailand. Requests for oper- 
ations beyond the approved area would be considered in 
Washington on an individual basis. 


To aid Cambodia after the withdrawal of US troops, the 
United States also decided to furnish radio broadcast 
assistance. The Washington Special Actions Group approved 
this assistance on 17 June 1970, directing aerial rebroad- 
cast of taped Radio Cambodia programs using US Navy EC-121 
(PROJECT JENNY) aircraft. In accord with the WSAG decision, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations on 23 June to deploy the required planes for the 
broadcast operations. 


Possible Use of Thai Forces in Cambodia 


During the course of the Cambodian invasion, the United 
States considered the use of Thai forces in Cambodia both 
to assist the allied base area attacks and to aid the 


—— 7I. See Ch. 7, p. 236. 

72. (28) Msg, Sateen 9843 to State, 22 Jun 70, JCS IN 
71609, JMF 880/321 (7 Apr 70). 

73. ¢28-Gp 1) Msg, Joint State/Def/USIA to Phnom Penh, 
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Government of Cambodia. Such action had two potential 
advantages. The employment of Thai troops to assist the 
Cambodians could be presented as fulfilling President | 
Nixon's doctrine that US allies in endangered! areas should” 
increasingly supply the manpower for their own defense. = 
Moreover, Thai operations in Cambodia would reduce direct 

US military expenditures there. Such a reduction might make 
it unnecessary to seek additional defense appropriations 
from the Congress, where strong resistance to further 
expenditures for the Cambodian operations could be expected. 
Ultimately, the United States would pay for the Thai troops 
in: Cambodia, but the funding would be through the Military 
Assistance Program for Thailand rather than direct appro- 
priations for the Cambodian attacks. l l 


~ 


During June, two proposals for sending Thai forces into 
Cambodia were under study in Washington. The first called 
for the deployment of two Thai Khmer regiments, totaling ` 
approximately 4,000 men, to western Cambodia. These Thai 
troops would be charged with securing rail and road routes 
leading to Phnom Penh and’ providing area security in the 
western provinces. The second proposal envisioned sending 
a Black Panther division to the sanctuaries along the 
Cambodia-South Vietnam border to carry out ooesettone 
similar to the RVNAF actions in those areas. SO 


The US Ambassador in Thailand, Mr. Leonard Unger, favored 
the proposals, believing it "very important politically" to 
have a Thai military presence in Cambodia. General Abrams, 
however, was opposed. The formal agreement between the 
United States and Thailand governing US support for Thal 
forces in Vietnam, he pointed out, would require provision 
of combat and service support, as well as medical evacuation, 
for the Thai troops in Cambodia. To provide such support 
after 30 June, he believed, would be contrary to the 
instructions already set forth by the President. Ambassador 
Bunker supported General Abrams' position, stating that they 
both had serious reservations concerning the "feasibility" 
of achieving effective use of Thai forces in Cambodia.? 


75. (23) Msg, Actg CJCS (Moorer) 8150 to CINCPAC, 10 Jun 
70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, 1-15 Jun 70. 
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Consideration of the proposals continued in Washington 
throughout June, but no agreement was reached within the US 
Government or between the United States and Thailand. The 
principal obstacle was the inability of the two governments 
to agree on the amount of assistance that the United States 
would furnish Thailand to cover the cost of sending the ` 
force into Cambodia. Consequently, Thailand sent no person- 
nel to Cambodia although it did give limited material 
assistance, consisting of eating utensils, clothing, and 
medical supplies. As discussed below,?? Thailand also con- 
ducted some air strikes in Cambodia after the withdrawal of 


-. US forces.? , 


Another proposal considered by US officials in Washington 
during June was the positioning of Thai and Republic of 
Korea troops already in South Vietnam along the border to 
assist the RVNAF in cross-border attacks into Cambodia after 
30 June. General Abrams opposed this proposal also; he 
believed that both contingents could contribute more effec- 
tively by their participation in ongoing operations in South 
Vietnam, thereby relieving RVNAF units for deployment to the 
border areas. In addition, he doubted that either force 
could undertake cross-border operations without substantial 
US helicopter and tactical close air support, which he could 
not provide. Admiral McCain concurred with energi Abrams 
and there was no further action on the proposal. , 


The End of the Invasion 


Even as the US policymakers in Washington planned for the 
termination of the Cambodian invasion and for the period 
immediately thereafter, US and RVNAF operations in Cambodia 


drew to a close.: (See. Table. VII) The. US..attack-on Base Area 
354 (TOAN THANG 44) and the combined US-South Vietnamese action 


77. See below, pp. 309-310. 
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against Base Area 702 (BINH TAY I) were both completed by 
the end of May, and major fighting in Cambodia was over in 
early June. ‘Thereafter US units began a gradual return to 
South Vietnam while remaining forces concentrated on finding 
and removing enemy caches. The US withdrawal from Base Areas 
352 and 353 (Operation TOAN THANG 43, the initial US thrust 
into Cambodia) started on 10 June and was finished by 19 
June; the RVNAF exit from those areas was complete by 25 
June. Both tactical and B-52 strikes continued in an inten- 
sive effort to destroy enemy personnel, facilities, and 
supplies remaining in the area. 


In Operation TOAN THANG 45, the US attack into Base Area 
351,.the evacuation began on 20 June and was finished nine 
days later. On 29 June, all US advisers and other US support 
personnel were removed from Operation TOAN THANG 42 in the 
Parrot's Beak area, although the RVNAF continued the oper- 
ation until 22 July. Since no US ground troops had partici- 
pated in Operation TOAN THANG 42, the removal of these US 
advisers completed the US withdrawal from Cambodia, and 
President Nixon's commitmént to be out by the end of June 
was fulfilled with one day to spare. United States casual- 
ties for the entire operation amounteg to 284 killed, 2,339 
wounded, 29 captured, and 13 missing. 0 


As the fighting subsided in Cambodia, so did the public 
outery in the United States against the incursion. The 
protest against the invasion reached the high point in the 
Washington demonstration on 9 May and gradually dwindled 
thereafter. Public attention turned in the meantime to the 
Senate debate on the Cooper-Church amendment?! to prohibit 
the President from using congressionally approved funds for 
military operations in Cambodia. The Administration opposed 
the amendment, viewing it as an unconstitutional restraint 
on the powers of the President as Commander in Chief. In an 
effort at compromise, Senators Cooper and Church offered a 
revision to the amendment making explicit that no funds would 
be cut off until 1 July 1970, the date by which the President. 
had pledged that all US forces would be out of Cambodia. The 
debate continued, however, and it was not until 30 June, 


80. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. C-51, 
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after all US forces had departed Cambodia, that the Senate 
adopted the Cooper-Church amendment by a vote of 58-37. 


On the same day, President Nixon announced the successful 
completion of the Cambodian operation and the withdrawal of 
all US forces from that country. In a televised address, he 
told the American people that the US and South Vietnamese 
sweeps into the border areas of Cambodia had destroyed enemy 
bases, thereby saving allied lives in the future, assuring 
continued US troop withdrawals from South Vietnam, and 
ensuring continued progress in the Vietnamization program. 


- . Thirty-two thousand US and 48,000 South Vietnamese forces, 


he reported, had participated in major operations against 
the "most significant" enemy base areas in Cambodia, but now 
all US forces, including logistics personnel and advisers, 
as well as a majority of the South Vietnamese troops, had 
returned to South Vietnam. He stressed the limited nature 
of the Cambodian action. United States ground forces had 
"scrupulously" avoided penetrating beyond a 2l-mile limit, 
even though this self-imposed restriction "may have cost us 
some military advantages." . 


In highlighting the results of the operations, the Presi- 
dent reported the capture of: 22,892 individual weapons and 
2,509 “big crew-served" weapons; more than 15 million rounds 
of ammunition, or about what the enemy had fired in South 
Vietnam during the previous year; 14 million pounds of rice, 
sufficient to feed all the enemy combat battalions estimated 
to be in South Vietnam for about four months; 143,000 rounds 
of rocket, mortar, and recoilless rifle ammunition, equiva- 
lent to the amount used by the enemy in South Vietnam during 
a 14-month period; and 199,522 anti-aircraft rounds, 5,482 
mines, 62,022 grenades, and 83,000 rounds of explosives. In 
addition, the US and South Vietnamese forces had captured _ 
435 vehicles and destroyed over 11,688 bunkers and other. 
military structures. 


President Nixon then discussed the prospects for future 
US and allied action in Cambodia. There would be no US 
ground personnel in Cambodia, except for those regularly 
assigned to the US Embassy in Phnom Penh, nor would there be 
any US advisers with Cambodian units. The United States 
would, however, turn over material captured in the base area 


82. NY Times, 12 May 70, l; 16 May 70, l; 27 May 70, 1; 
4 June 70, 1; 12 Jun 70, 1; 27 Jun 70, 4; 1 Jul 70, 1. 
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attacks to the Cambodian Government, provide military assist- 
ance to Cambodia in the form of small arms and other rela- 
tively unsophisticated equipment, and conduct air inter- 
diction missions against enemy troop and supply buildups in 
Cambodia that threatened forces in South Vietnam. Such air 
operations would proceed with the approval of the Cambodian 
Government. In addition, the United States would encourage 
other countries of the region to give both diplomatic and 
military support for the maintenance of Cambodian indepen- 
dence and neutrality. The Republic of Vietnam also planned 
to help, the President said. The RVNAF remained ready to 
prevent the rebuilding of enemy base areas in Cambodia along 
the South Vietnamese border. Such operations would be 
launched from South Vietnam, but there would be no US 
logistic or air support and no US advisers in these oper- 
ations. President Nixon assured the US public that the 
Saigon government's primary objective remained Vietnami- 
gation. Consequently, the majority of the South Vietnamese 
forces would leave Cambodia and any future RVNAF operations 
there would be consieleu with the goal of a successful 
Vietnamization program. %3 


In an interview the following day with representatives of 
the three major television networks, President Nixon reiter- 
ated that he had no intention of sending US ground forces 
or advisers back into Cambodia. "We have plans," he said, 
"only to maintain the rather limited diplomatic establish- 
ment that we have in Phnom Penh and I see nothing that will 
change that at this time." In response to a question about 
the extent of US commitment to preserving the current 
government in Cambodia, Mr. Nixon answered that the only 
commitment was the traditional US policy "that a country 
that chooses to be neutral should have its neutrality 
respected." To that end, the United States was furnishing 
the Cambodians omar arms for their own defense and giving 
them moral support. 4 


United States Actions and Policy After the Invasion 


. President Nixon had announced in his 3 June speech and 


reaffirmed in his 30 June report that the United States would 


83. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 529-541. 
84. Ibid., pp. 543-559. 
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continue air operations in Cambodia after 1 July 1970 
against tergets threatening operations and troops in South 
Vietnam. A plan had_been approved by the Secretary of 
Defense on 29 June, 5 and the operations began on 1 July. 
The Secretary had delineated an area for US air interdiction 
in Cambodia enclosed generally by the Laos border on the. 
north, Route 13 on the south, the Mekong River on the west, 
and the South Vietnam border on the east. He also approved 
"selective" tactical and B-52 interdiction in a strip south 
of this area to a line following Routes 7 and 78 from the 


Mekong River to the South Vietnam border. Operations in the 
first area were designated FREEDOM DEAL while those in the 


lower area were called FREEDOM DEAL EXTENSION. In addition, 
the United States after 1 July conducted reconnaissance over 
all of Cambodia as well as search and rescue operations to 
recover downed US air crews. The United States also carried 
out search and rescue for Vietnamese air crews downed in 
Cambodia when puch operations were considered beyond VNAF 
capabilities.® | 


On 30 July 1970, COMUSMACV reported significant enemy 
buildup, consisting of both troop concentrations and supply 
caches, in Cambodia below the FREEDOM DEAL EXTENSION area. 

He requested, and Washington approved on 1 August, an expan- 
sion of the FREEDOM DEAL EXTENSION 50 miles southward. (The 
added FREEDOM DEAL EXTENTION territory included the area 
bounded by Route 7 on the north, the South Vietnam border on 
the east, Routes 75, 155, 1543, and the Prek Kampong Spean 
River on the west, and then south to the Vietnam border. ) 

On 25 August 1970, the FREEDOM DEAL area was extended approxi- 
mately 74 miles to the west to allow attack on additional 
enemy troop and supply targets beyond the Mekong River; 
CINCPAC designated this western. extension FREEDOM DEAL ALPHA. 
United States air operations in-all three FREEDOM DEAL areas 
continued throughout the remainder of 1970 and into 1971.87 


In addition to the US air activity in Cambodia, Thailand 
also conducted limited tactical air operations there during 


85. See above, pp. 300-301. F 
86. (Z-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History, 1970, II, p. 179, 
87. Ibid., II, pp. 179-180. (8-GP 3) DJISM-1294-70 to + 
CICS, 4 Sep 70, JMF 880/323 (22 Jun 70). (U) DOD Report on 
Selected Air and Ground Operations in Cambodia and Laos, 
10 Sep 73, p. 23. i 


the latter half of 1970. At the request of the Cambodian 
Government, the Royal Thai Air Force began these strikes on 
8} July 1970 and flew a total of 353 sorties in Cambodia 
during the remainder of the year. The United States 
encouraged and supported these Thai operations by selling 
Thailand air munitions on a cash basis through the Foreign 
Military Sales Program, offsetting the Thai fgreign exchange 
costs by an increase in economic assistance. 


To guide future US decisions and actions regarding 
Cambodia, President Nixon directed two interdepartmental 
studies. In early June, he established an ad hoc group, 
composed of representatives of the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the Director of Central Intelligence, to assess 
short-term US policy alternatives in Indochina “with parti- 
cular emphasis on the implications of the Cambodian situ- 
ation." The study group report, circulated by the NSC staff 
on 6 July, assumed that the North Vietnamese intention in 
Cambodia was to test the viability of the Lon Nol Government. 
It assessed a number of policy issues and alternatives, 
including US military actions in Cambodia after 30 June and 
levels of US military and economic assistance for Cambodia. 
The study did not, however, present any conclusions or recom- 
mended courses of action. In distributing the report, the 
Director of the NSC Secretariat said that it would be dis- 
cussed by the Special Review Group "at a time to be deter- 
mined," but available records do not reveal any evidence of 
further action on the report. 


Six weeks later, on 17 August 1970, the President directed 
the preparation of alternative short-range military strate- 
gies for Cambodia. Consideration of these strategies was to 
be the initial step of a comprehensive review of policy for 
Southeast Asia covering the next five years. The entire 
study would be conducted by the NSC Special Review Group for 
Southeast Asia, with specialized panels dealing with diplo- 
matic and military strategy options, special interests, and 


BS. 3- GP 3) USMACTHAI/JUSMACTHAI Command History Supple- 

- ment, 1970, p. l. 
9. “GP 3) NSSM 95 to SecState, SecDef, and DCI, 6 Jun 

70, Att to JCS 2339/322=1,11 Jun 70, JMF 907/530 (25 May 70) 
sec 1. (J7S-GP 3) Memo, Dir, NSC Secretariat to DSecDef, 
USecState, CJCS, and DCI, "U.S. Policy Objectives in Indo- 
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military and :«:conomic assistance. Each panel included 
representatives from the appropriate departments and BRETCESS 
including the Joani Chiefs of Staff. 


On 27 August the Secretary of Defense provided sae. 
for the DOD participants in the interdepartmental study. With 
respect to Cambodia, he directed that the strategic objec- 
tives of any operations there should "facilitate and speed 
up" Vietnamization, allow accelerated US troop redeployment 
from South Vietnam, and reduce US combat casualties. Any 
-Plans for US support to Cambodia or attempts to influence 
` strategy there, the Secretary said, should limit direct US 
military assistance to existing authorities and exclude any 
US ground operations. In addition, such plans should enhance 
the survival of the Government of Cambodia, concentrate on 
controlling essential territory, and emphasize political- 
military activities that would limit the level of violence 
and help retain the support of the population for the 
Cambodian Government. The purpose of US air activity in 
Cambodia, the Secretary added, was to protect US forces in 
South Vietnam and to interdict the resupply of enemy troops 
threatening US units in Vietnam. Concerning South Vietnamese 
operations in Cambodia, Mr. Laird reaffirmed earlier guidance: 
RVNAF actions must be governed by specific ground rules 
limiting depth of penetration, size of force, and frequency 
of attack, and should not risk a serious ARVN defeat; US 
support would be provided only for those operations consistent 
with US objectives; and RVNAF attacks must be consistent with 
the goals of Vietnamization.91 


The interdepartmental planners proceeded with their 
Cambodian review and presented their final report to the NSC 
Senior Review Group on 16 October 1970. They listed three 
alternatives: a minimum resources strategy, with restricted: 
US assistance and with RVNAF action limited generally to 
cross-border operations to pre-empt enemy attacks in South 


Vietnam; a limited resources strategy, with increasing US 
assistance to improve the capabilities of the Cambodian 


90. CPS-GP 1) NSSM 99 to SecState, SecDef, and DCI, V7 
Aug 70, Att to JCS 2339/327, 18 Aug 70, JMF 907/520 (17 Au$ 
70) sec l. 

91. (®5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to ASD(ISA), "Southeast Asian 
Strategy Alternatives," 27 Aug 70, Encl to Att to 
JCS 2339/327-1, 2 Sep 70, same file. 
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Government ‘and its forces and with RVNAF operations providing 
occasional support to the FANK; and a strategy for a more 
determined effort to sustain the Cambodian Government and 
improve its forces through increased US aid, coupled with 
stronger emphasis in RVNAF operations on assisting the FANK 
in holding Cambodian territory against the enemy. The third 
strategy had three variants with respect to the amount of 
territory to be protected, ranging from roughly one-fifth of 
Cambodia under the first and least costly to one-half of the 
country (the area currently controlled by the Cambodia Govern- 
ment) for the third and most expensive. President Nixon . 
approved on 26 October the third variant. Consequently, the 
United States would provide military and economic assistance 
to the Government of Cambodia and encourage RVNAF action in 
Cambodia, both to assist the FANK and to protect US and RVNAF 
units in South Vietnam, but no US forces would be employed in 
Cambodia.92 


In reality, the President's decision merely made formal 
the existing situation, for the United States had already 
been giving Cambodia limited military aid even though it had 
no regular military assistance program for that country. In 
late April 1970, just before the invasion, the United States 
had supplied the Cambodian forces with captured enemy. weapons 
and munitions from stock accumulated in South Vietnam7-; in 
May and June the United States provided emergency aid to the 
Cambodian Government in the form of small arms, ammunition, . 
uniforms, medical supplies, and radios, totaling $8.9 million 
in value. Funds for this assistance were diverted from other 
country programs in the FY 1970 MAP. July brought a marked 
increase in US military assistance for Cambodia when $40 
million was allocated for that purpose on 23 July. Most of 
this aid consisted of small arms and ammunition, trucks and 
jeeps, and other basic items. The Republic of Vietnam 
supplemented the US program with a series of eight-week 


92. (28-GP 1) NSC Report, "US Strategy Options for 
Cambodia," 15 Oct 70, Att to JCS 2339/327-6, 16 Oct 70, same 
file, sec.3. (2S-GP 1) TP for DSecDef and CJCS, "NSSM 99-- 
US, Strategy for Southeast Asia (U)," 14 Dec 70, Att to 
= JCS 2339/327-8, 16 Dec 70, same file, sec 4. (2S) Extracts 
of NSDM 89 to SecState, SecDef, et al., 26 Oct 70, JMF 001 
(CY 1970) NSDM, sec 3. 
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training courses for new Cambodian Proops, and VNAF C-119 
flying boxcars made daily deliveries of ammunition and other 
equipment to Cambodia. These shipments included some 10,000 
Chinese-made AK-47 rifles captured during the allied invasion. 
The United States did not give Cambodia any of its own M-16 
rifles since the AK-47 was the basic weapon of the Cambodian 
army. In accord with President Nixon's desire for other. 
Southeast Asian nations to help Cambodia, Thailand also 
initiated training programs for 20 Cambdian light infantry ` 
companies and a dozen Cambodian pilots. This training began 
in ee Dy aiber 1970 and was conducted at no cost to the United 
States. 


On 23 October 1970,° President Nixon approved another $50 
million to assist the Cambodian forces. There was still, 
however, no congressionally-approved military assistance 
program for Cambodia, and the $90 million provided that country 
Since July was diverted from other areas within the overall 
FY 1971 MAP. At the time of the October allocation, the 
Departments of State and Defense had recommended a figure of 
$60 million, but the President approved only $50 million. He 
did not want to exceed a total of $100 million, the overall 
limitation on military assistance to countries for which no 
specific program had been presented to Congress.99 


On 18 November, President Nixon presented Congress a 
request for supplemental foreign assistance funds for FY 1971, 
including $255 million for Cambodia to cover the increased 
assistance for that country implicit in his 26 October policy 
decision. He explained that he had already transferred $100 
million from other vital programs, such as those for Greece, 
Turkey, and Taiwan, in order to give military assistance to 


94. NY Times, 8 Jul 70, 1. Dept of State Bulletin, 28 Sep 
70, pp. 356-360. Kirk, Wider War, p. 130. (2-GP 3) 
COMUSMACTHAT Command History, 1970, p. 132. 

95. NY Times, 19 Nov 70, 11. (8+GP 3) Memo, Actg SecState 
(U. Alexis Johnson) to Pres, "Determination and Authorization 
to Furnish an Additional $50 Million Of Military Assistance 
to Cambodia," 21 Oct 70, Encl to Att to JCS 2366/40, 2 Nov 
70; (@-GP 3) Presidential Determination No. 71-5, 23 Oct 70, 
Att to JCS 2366/40, 2 Nov 70; (%-GP 3)Memo, Spiers to Sec- 
State, "Presidential Determination on Military Assistance to 
Cambodia," n.d. (Att to Presidential Determination No. 71-7, 
l1 Feb 71), Enel to Att to JCS 2366/47, 22 Feb 71; 
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Cambodia, and he wanted to restore these funds to their 
original programs.96 He also asked for $155 million in new 
Funds for Cambodia. Of this figure, $70 million would be 
for economic support and $85 million for military assistance. 
Seventy percent of the military aid would be used for 
ammunition. To justify his request, the President cited the 
growth of the Cambodian forces from some 40,000 men in April 
1970 to the current 150,000. It was essential, he told the 
Congress, to supplement Cambodia's own efforts by providing 
the resources needed to allow that country to defend itself. 
Additionally, this assistance to Cambodia would promote . 
continued success of the Vietnamization program in South 
Vietnam. Congress approved the President's supplemental 
request, including the $255 million for Cambodia, on 22 
December 1970, but with a.restriction prohibiting the Presi- 
dent from using any of the funds to introduce ground combat 
troops or military advisers into Cambodia. There was also 

a stipulation that the military aid program did not con- 
stitute a defense commitment to the Cambodian Government . 97 


The growing US military assistance to Cambodia necessi- 
tated an expanded organization to administer the program. 
On 25 July 1970 CINCPAC had requested the establishment of a 
military equipment delivery team in Phnom Penh composed of 
‘four US military officers and three enlisted men. The team 
would oversee the US military assistance program for Cambodia, 
providing "expeditious and orderly" distribution of assets 
and determination of requirements. Admiral Moorer endorsed 
the. CINCPAC request, recommending that the Secretary of 
Defense secure Department of State concurrence, but on y4 
August, Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard turned down the 
proposal. As an alternative, he approved the immeđiate aug- 
mentation of the US Defense Attaché Office in Phnom Penh 
with one Qt EARE and one enlisted man for military assist- 
ance duties.’ 


96. In subsequent congressional testimony the Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
Marshall Green, explained that, of this $100 million, $90 
million had already been transferred and $10 million was 
"likely to be transferred." l . ! 

97. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 1074-1079. Dept of 
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This disposition of the matter occurred during the same 
month, August 1970, in which the United States and Cambodia 
raised goetir diplomatic representatives to the ambassadorial 
level.99 For several months thereafter the Political/Mili- 
tary Counselor of the US Embassy in Phnom Penh handled 
military assistance matters as a special representative of 
CINCPAC, but under the control of the Ambassador. The 
Counselor was assisted by six military personnel and by other 
Embassy staff members as needed. In addition, about 50 US 
military personnel in South Vietnam supported the Cambodian 
military assistance program.100 


The increase in military assistance for Cambodia during 
the fall of 1970, as well as the President's request to 
Congress in November 1970 for still further military aid 
increases, made it essential, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believed, to provide a military element in Cambodia to super- 
vise the delivery of military supplies. They informed the 
Secretary of Defense of their concern on 23 December 1970. 
They were aware that the US Ambassador in Phnom Penh felt 
that "only a few additional people” were needed and they 
understood the desirability of a low US profile in Cambodia. 
Nonetheless they considered that the "magnitude" of the. 
program and the statutory responsibilities of the Secretary 
of Defense in administering military assistance required a 
larger establishment to insure adequate supervision. 
Accordingly, they recommended the immediate creation of a 
US Military Equipment Delivery Team (MEDT) for Cambodia of 
110 personnel to manage, control, and coordinate military 
assistance. Such a team would be headed by a US Army 
brigadier general, under the military command of CINCPAC. 
Initial location of the team, with the exception of those 
personnel already in Cambodia, would be in South Vietnam. 
Deployment of essential portions of the team to Cambodia 
would be coordinated with the pepartmens of State and con- 
ducted as quickly as possible.10 


99. (U) Interv, Willard J. Webb with Mr. Andrew Antippus, 
Cambodia Desk, Dept of State, 23 Oct 73. 

100. (28-GP 3) App A to JCSM-579-70 to SecDef, 23 Dec 70, 
Encl A to JCS 2366/44, 11 Dec 70; (83 Msg, Joint State/Def 
(State 166459) to Phnom Penh and CINCPAC, 8 Oct 70, 

JCS IN 67684; JMF 880/495 (25 Jul 70) sec l. 

101. (#3-GP 3) JCSM-579-70 to SecDef, 23 Dec 70, Encl A 

to JCS 2366/44, 11 Dec 70, same file. 
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Secretary Laird approved on 28 December a Military Equip- 
ment Delivery Team for Cambodia, but with a strength of not 
more than 60 US personnel. He conceded that experience 
might demonstrate the need for further personnel, but he had 
set the manning level at 60, rather than the. 110 recommended 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in order to conform with the 
President's desire for a low US profile in Cambodia. The 
Secretary further specified that no more than ten of the 60 
personnel might be initially assigned in Cambodia, but he 
did authorize temporary duty travel to Cambodia for those 
assigned in South Vietnam as required, subject to coordi- 
nation with the Chief of the US Diplomatic Mission to 
Cambodia.102 


The Situation at the Year's End 


The situation in Cambodia and the relation of the country 
to the war in South Vietnam were uncertain at the close of 
1970. President Nixon considered the allied invasion of 
- Cambodia during May and June a success, and so it was in the 
near term. The allied forces had destroyed the enemy's 
Cambodian sanctuaries, which had supported the war across 
the border in the lower half of South Vietnam, and had 
captured extensive quantities of enemy weapons, ammunition, 
and food. The Joint Chiefs of Staff estimated that it would 
take the enemy at least six to nine months to rebyild bases 
and lines of communication and to replenish stockpiles. Thus 
the Cambodian incursion brought reduced enemy action in South 
Vietnam during the latter half of 1970. This decrease, in 
turn, resulted in lower US and South Vietnamese casualties 
and allowed further time for the RVNAF to prepare for the 
combat role in South Vietnam and the departure of US forces. 


But the longer term results of the Cambodian invasion 
were more questionable. When the US and RVN forces invaded 
the Cambodian border areas, the enemy avoided contact, fall- 
ing back deeper into Cambodia and occupying areas thereto- 
fore free of enemy control. At the end of May, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had told the Secretary of Defense that the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese had established control of 
"most of Cambodia east of the Mekong River and north of 
Highway 7"; at the conclusion of the invasion on 30 June, 


102. (2seGP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Cambodian Military 
Equipment Delivery Team (MEDT)," 28 Dec 70, Att to 
JCS 2366/44-1, 30 Dec 70, same file. 
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COMUSMACV estimated that the: enemy controlled a third of the 
country. The expansion in enemy occupation of Cambcdian 
territory not only increased: the danger to the already 
fragile Government of Cambodia, but it also permitted the 
enemy added room for maneuver that favored his efforts to 
restore infiltration routes and rebuild stocks of supplies 103 


The allied invasion of Cambodia and the accompanying 
spread of enemy control also wrecked the Cambodian economy. 
In early 1970, Cambodian officials had predicted a record 


.. rice harvest for the year and the export of ‘450,000 metric 


tons, giving Cambodia an overall favorable trade balance 

for the first time since 1965. Rubber production was 
expected to increase, adding to the favorable balance. But 
the invasion and spreading enemy occupation led to a pre- 
cipitous drop in rice production, besides cutting off Phnom 
Penh from the main rice growing areas. It was doubtful as 
1970 closed that Cambodia could feed itself in the coming 
year without importing rice. Rubber production fell sharply, 
too, as the plantations and processing plants were overrun 
and destroyed by both enemy and allied troops during the 
invasion. Whereas Cambodia exported 14,128 metric tons of 
rubber in the first four months of 1970, total rubber exports 
for the entire year amounted to only 18,426 metric tons. 
Inflation rates soared in Cambodia. The country verged on 
both economic and military collapse, and the Lon Nol Govern- 
ment became increasingly dependent on foreign assistance for 
its survival.10 


The enemy had two objectives in Cambodia during the 
second half of 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed. 
The first was to reestablish and retain lines of communica- 
tion and base areas in order to mount and support operations 
both in South Vietnam and in the rest of Cambodia; the 
second was to apply sufficient military and psychological 
pressure against the Cambodian population to cause the 
downfall of the current government and replace it with a 
Communist regime or one more amenable to the Communist 
policy in Southeast Asia. To carry out these aims, the 


—~“I03. (#S-GP 1) JCSM-261-70 to SecDef, 28 May 70, Encl to 
JCS 2472/621-1, 25 May 70, JMF 907/511 (15 May 70) sec 1. 
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enemy had in Cambodia at the end of 1970 a force estimated 
at between 50,000 and 60,000 men, of whom 20,000 to 25,000 
were combat personnel. Additionally, there were about 
5,000 to 10,000 Khmer Rouge troops COPPER ALINE with the 


enemy. 


How effective these forces would be in attaining the 
enemy objectives remained to be seen. United States 
officials in Washington did not believe that there was an 
immediate danger to the Lon Nol Government, but neither did 
they see a quick resolution of the situation in Cambodia. 

In the course of the strategy review for Cambodia during 
September and October 1970, the panel dealing with diplo- 
matic options had concluded that there was little likelihood 
of a permanent solution in Cambodia in the absence of a 
basic settlement in Vietnam. Both the United States and 
North Vietnam would continue to be concerned about Cambodia, 
the panel said, primarily as it related to the war in South 
Vietnam. In any event, the United States planned to assist _ 
the Lon Nol Government in.1971 through continued air inter- 
diction in the northeastern part of the country and ner the 
provision of both economic and military assistance. 


105. (S-GP 1). JCSM-420-70 to SecDef, 27 Aug 70, App to 
JCS 2366/38-1, 26 Aug 70, JMF 880 (25 Aug 70). (#8) Assess- 
ment of Cambodian Military Situation, Att to DJSM-1866-70 to 
CJCS, 15 Dec 70, OCJCS File 091 Cambodia, Dec 70. 

106. (2 Paper Prepared by Diplomatic Options Panel, 
"Political Considerations Involved in Short Range Military 
Strategies for Cambodia," 3 Sep 70, JMF 907/420 (17 Aug 70) 
sec 1. (PS) Extracts of NSDM 89 to SecState, SecDef, et al. 
26 Oct 70; JMF 001 (CY 1970) NSDMs, sec 3. 
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TABLE VII 


Cambodian Base Area Operations 
29 April-30 June 1970 


Date 
Operation `. Initiated - Terminated Area of Operation 
TOAN THANG 42 2h Apr-22 Jul Parrot's Beak,’ Base 


(US advisers and support- Areas 367/406 
ing forces withdrawn 


29 Jun) 
TOAN THANG 43 l May~-19 Jun Fishhook, Base Areas 
a 352/353 

TOAN THANG 4 6-14 May Base Area 354 

TOAN THANG 45 6 May-29 Jun Base Area 351 

TOAN THANG 46 6 May-30 Jun Base Area 350 

BINH TAY I ee 5-25 May Base Area 702 

BINH TAY II | 14-27 May Base Area 701 

BINH TAY III 20 May-27 Jun Base Area 740 

CUU LONG I 9 May- 1 Jul Mekong River, Base 
Area 704/709 

CUU LONG II 17-24 May Mekong Area 

CUU LONG III 24-30 May Mekong Area 
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Chapter 9 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM, 1970 


The expansion of US and RVNAF ground operations into the 
border areas of Cambodia in May and June was the most 
dramatic action of 1970. Despite that high point of 
activity, however, the year as a whole saw a marked decline 
in US combat operations in South Vietnam. President Nixon 
continued to seek an end to US involvement. in Vietnam, 

. either through negotiations or by transferring the burden of 
combat to the South Vietnamese. Since negotiations brought 
no success, the United States proceeded with Vietnamization-- 
strengthening the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces while 
simultaneously withdrawing US forces. In addition, there 

was continued pressure for reduction. of US casualties, 
accompanied by strict limitation of US funds available for 
Vietnam. It was within these parameters that COMUSMACV con- 
ducted operations in Vietnam during 1970. 


In accordance with the President's wishes, General Abrams 
concentrated in 1970 on making Vietnamization succeed. 
United States combat operations were reduced while RVNAF 
actions expanded. As US ground units redeployed during the 
year, more reliance was placed on US reconnaissance, 
artillery, tactical air, and B-52 resources. Remaining US 
forces increasingly shifted their effort to support of the 
RVNAF, equipping and training the RVNAF, providing terri- 
torial security, and assisting in pacification. 


Enemy operations also declined in 1970.. After the large- 
scale actions of 1968 and early 1969, North Vietnam had 
placed increased emphasis on guerrilla warfare and had > 
resorted to economy-of-force tactics in the latter part of 
1969. These tactics were continued in 1970. The Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese Army concentrated on rebuilding 
base areas and on efforts to strengthen their guerrilla and 
political structures. North Vietnam's chief objective was 
to bring about the failure of the RVN pacification program, 
and Regional and Popular Force outposts and positions were 
the main enemy targets. 


The Search for a Strategy 


President Nixon established the broad strategy for Vietnam 
for 1970 in February in his report to the Congress on foreign 
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policy. He reiterated that the US goal in Vietnam had been 
and remained "a just peace." To achieve this end, he was 
pursuing "two distinct but mutually supporting courses of 
action"--negotiations and Vietnamization. After reviewing 
the lack of progress in the first of these courses, he 
turned to the second. "Our task is to coninue to proceed 
carefully in the policy of Vietnamization, and to find the 
means which will best support our purpose of helping the 
South Vietnamese to strengthen themselves." He said that US 
forces would continue to be withdrawn in accordance with an 
orderly schedule based on three criteria: level of enemy 
activity, progress in the negotiations, and the increasing 
ability of the Republic of Vietnam to defend itself. 


United States military strategy in South Vietnam in 1970 
remained unchanged from what it had been in the latter half 
of the preceding year, and COMUSMACV continued to operate 
under the statement of ia eae issued by the Secretary of 
Defense on 15 August 1969.2 But, in 1970, General Abrams 
and his commanders had ue accomplish their tasks with 
reduced resources. 


Not only was the withdrawal of US forces continuing, but 
funds for the war in Southeast Asia came under unyielding 
limitations. President Nixon had reduced the US defense 
budget, and all military programs, including funds for the 
Vietnam war, felt the pinch. Throughout 1970 both public 
and congressional opinion opposed any increase in expendi- 
tures for Vietnam. In approving Phase III of the RVNAF 
Improvement and Modernization Program on 13 March 1970, the 
Secretary of Defense told the Joint Chiefs of Staff that it 
was "most unlikely" that Congress would appropriate added 
FY 1970 or 1971 funds for the Vietnam war. All funding for 
Vietnam, the Secretary directed, must be met from within 
existing and foreseeable DOD budget ceilings. When recom- 
mended levels of activity could not be met within the 
approved fiscal guidance and budget decisions, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were to identify appropriate trade offs. 


l. Presidential Message to Congress, "United States 
Foreign Policy for the 1970's: A New Strategy for Peace," 
18 Feb 70, Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 115-190. 

2. See Ch. 3. 

3. (@S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Statement of Mission 
of United States Forces in Southeast Asia," 15 Aug 69, Att 
to JCS 2339/306-3, 18 Aug 69, JMF 911/305 (28 Jul 69). 
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Later in March the Secretary issued fiscal and logistic plan- 
ning guidance for Southeast Asia for pY 1972-1976, which con- 
firmed the strict budget limitations. 


As described earlier, the US-RVNAF invasion of Cambodia, 
launched on 1 May 1970, aroused an immediate public outcry 
in the United States. On 15 May the Secretary of Defense 
instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to submit plans for 
ending US operations in Cambodia by 30 June 1970. He 
stressed that the period after termination of that campaign 
would be a "critical time in which the strategic value of 


`> the Cambodian operations must be demonstrated." The 


clearest evidence would be provided by marked progress in 
pacification and. security within South Vietnam, accompanied 
by uninterrupted. withdrawal of US forces. The Secretary 
directed the preparation of plans designed to accomplish 
these results in the post-Cambodian period, with particular 
attention to eliciting "more positive and progressive field 
operations" by the RVNAF within South Vietnam. ? | 


On 28 May the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense their plans for concluding the action 
in Cambodia and for the conduct of operations after 1 July 
1970. The post-July plan turned less on new measures and 
programs than on intensification of effort in existing ones. 
It called for acceleration of Vietnamization and pacification, 
military operations to reduce the enemy infiltration of men 
and supplies, and opposition to the enemy's effort to 


i. -GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamization-—Con- 
solidated Improvement and Modernization (I&M) Program and 
Related US Planning (U)," 13 Mar 70, Att to JCS 2472/522-15, 
14 Mar 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 4. (@S-GP 1) Memo, 
DSecDef to Secys of Mil Depts, CJCS, and Dirs of DOD 
Agencies, "FY 72-76 Fiscal and Logistic Guidance--Planning 
Assumptions for the War in Southeast Asia," 24 Mar 70, Att 
to JCS 2458/677-19, 27 Mar 70, JMF 555 (15 Jan 70) sec 3. 

5. (@8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Southeast Asia Plan- 
ning," 15 May 70, Att to JCS 2472/621, 16 May 70, 

JMF 907/501 (15 May 70). 

6. The planning for termination of operations and with- 

drawal from Cambodia has been treated in Ch. 
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maintain a threatening military capability in Cambodia. The 
plan provided for allied operations to exploit the tactical 
guccess of the Cambodian operation by: thwarting enemy 
efforts to increase his influence in South Vietnam from 
Cambodia; redistributing forces to enhance pacification and 
development; reducing--particularly in I and II CTZ--the flow 
of materiel and manpower support for enemy forces; and 
capitalizing on the’ growing RVNAF professional confidence. 


In accordance with the Secretary's direction, the plan 
assigned an increased combat role to the RVNAF. The United 
States would intensify support for pacification programs and 
continue support for RVNAF improvement and modernization; 

US combat operations would be designed to accelerate the 
attainment of RVNAF combat effectiveness and to support 
pacification. The US efforts would include: tactical air 
and B-52 operations; continued naval operations; operations 
to free ARVN units for employment in border areas and clear- 
ing zones; operations, in conjunction with the ARVN, to 


counter and remove the enemy presence and threat to Land _—_——. 
II CTZ; continued: SALEM HOUSE/PRAIRIE FIRE operations under... 


current authorities; logistical support within Vietnam for 
RVNAF cross-border operations into Cambodia after 30 June 
1970; and expanded and intensified psychological operations 
in support of US objectives./ 


On 20 June 1970, the Deputy Secretary of Defense approved 
the JCS plan for operations after 1 July 1970. He also 
affirmed that the 15 August 1969 mission statement for US 
forces in Vietnam remained applicable for current Southeast 
Asia planning. As related in the previous chapter, the 
Administration was particularly sensitive to criticism of 
the Cambodian invasion, and Mr. Packard gave specific 
instructions concerning the withdrawal of all US forces from 
Cambodia and limitations on RVNAF ground incursions into the 
Cambodian sanctuaries. In addition, he emphasized to 
General Wheeler that the main fogus of allied effort after 
1 July must be in South Vietnam. 


7. (PS-GP 1) JCSM-261-70 to SecDef, 28 May 70, Encl to 


JCS 2472/621-1, 25 May 70, same file. : 
8. (PS-GP 1) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, “Southeast Asia Plan- 


ning," 20 Jun 70, Att to JCS 2472/621-2, 20 Jan 70, same 
file. 
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Meantime, Secretary Laird had again raised the matter of 
military strategy for Southeast Asia with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In a memorandum for the Chairman on 5 June, he 
noted that there had been a number of significant events 
and trends since the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed strategy 
in 1969. He listed, among others: the 115,500 reduction 
in authorized US troop strength; the August 1969 modifi- 
cation of COMUSMACV's mission statement; the substantial 
improvement in RVNAF quality, as well as the increase in 
RVNAF force levels; the decline in NVA/VC troop strength in 
South Vietnam; the reduction in some phases of combat 
intensity with concomitant reductions in US casualties; 
shifts in the NVN leadership, particularly those occasioned 
by the death of Ho Chi Minh; the US and RVNAF incursions 
into the Cambodian sanctuaries. and the increasing economic 
pressures in both the United States and South Vietnam. He 
thought the changes resulting from these trends and events 
necessitated a reassessment of military strategy. The 
Secretary also asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to consider 
various means of interdicting the enemy's supply line, run- 
ning through sea routes in the Gulf of Siam and then through 
either South Vietnam or Cambodia.9 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff prepared and presented their 
assessment of military strategy for Southeast Asia to the 
Secretary of Defense on 24 July 1970. They premised their 
study on the assumption that the US purpose in Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia remained what it had been--"a peace in which 
the peoples of the region can devote themselves to develop- 
ment of their own societies .. . [and] determine their own 
political future without outside interference." The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff proposed three alternative strategies that 
they considered both feasible and within the bounds of cur- 
rent policy. Alternative One was a minimum strategy to 
ensure a viable Republic of Vietnam, with little US effort 
in other areas of Southeast Asia. Alternative Two would add 
active programs to ensure the independence of Thailand and 
Cambodia while continuing current air and covert activities 
in Laos. Alternative Three further broadened the range of 
action by including overt major ground and air operations 


9. (@5-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Military Strategy in 
Southeast Asia," 5 Jun 70, Att to JCS 2339/321, 8 Jun 70, 
JMF 907/520 (5 Jun 70) sec 1. (For the JCS strategy review 
in 1969, see Ch. 3.) i ; 
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to cut LOCs in Laos. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
the immediate adoption of Alternative Two for FY 1971. They 
considered that funds and resources they had recently recom- 
mended in connection with the presidentially announced US 
force reduction of 150,000 in Vietnaml9 would be adequate 
for support of this strategy if supplemental MAP funds were 
provided. Even if lesser funds were allowed, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff believed that the Alternative Two strategy 
should be adopted, though its execution would involve 
greater levels of risk depending upon the magnitude of the 
shortfalls. 


Accomplishment of the Alternative Two strategy would re- 
quire the following: continuing military, naval, and air 
operations by US, RVN, and FW forces within and immediately 
adjacent to the Republic of Vietnam; continuing US air inter- 
diction in Laos; ground operations in southern Laos against 
enemy supply lines, to be conducted by RVN and Thai forces; 
and expansion of unconventional operations in Laos. The 
strategy was designed to*.encourage and support efforts of 
the Republic of Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand in 
collective actions in defense of their security and inde- 
pendence: The United States would continue to provide 
materiel, training, and advisory assistance and would 
encourage third countries of the region to provide forces 
and other assistance, as appropriate. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believed that their recommended strategy would exploit 
allied initiative, put pressure on the enemy "across a broad 
front," and disrupt enemy bases and lines of communication. 
Disadvantages of the Alternative Two strategy included 
increased costs, particularly for the support of allies, and 
a possible arousing of “elements in the United States who 
oppose actual or_apparent enlargement of the conflict in 
Southeast Asia."11 


On 17 August 1970, the Secretary of Defense commended the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for their "comprehensive and objective" 
reassessment. He was concerned, however, about the risks of 
their recommended strategy when pursued without a supple- 
mental budget appropriation, which he indicated was out of 
the question. He asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to restate 


10. See Ch. 10. 
11. (28-GP 3) JCSM-357-70 to SecDef, 24 Jul 70, Encl A to 
JCS 2339/321-1, 15 Jul 70, JMF 907/520 (5 Jun 70) sec 1. 
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their strategy, with a stronger focus on programs within 
South Vietnam. In revising the strategy the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff should give "full consideration" to the funds 
realistically expected in FY 1971 and subsequent years. The 
Secretary was aware that US policies relating to objectives 
in Vietnam had changed markedly over the past 18 months. 

He emphasized that US military strategy should strive for 
successful Vietnamization and continued US troop withdrawals, 
reduction of US casualties and costs, and stimulation of 
meaningful negotiations. 


Secretary Laird noted that the JCS strategy assessment 
of 24 July as well as his own comments addressed primarily 
"short-range" matters without looking to the longer range 
Strategic concepts. Accordingly, he requested the develop- 
ment of alternative strategies to provide "a wider range of 
military options" in a longer time frame--extending well 
beyond the FY 1973 period. At the same time, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff must ensure the retention of sufficient flexibility 
to meet enemy initiatives. 


On 18 September 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded 
to the Secretary of Defense a revised short-range US mili- 
tary strategy for Southeast Asia in FY 1971 together with 
an overall strategic concept for the 1970-1975 period. The 
short-range strategy was essentially a restatement of the 
one they had recommended on 24 July, except that certain 
proposed actions were now relegated to the category of 
"options" in order to stay within the Secretary's guidelines. 
These actions were: waterborne raids along the Mekong in 
Cambodia; operations by Thai troops in Laos or by ARVN 
forces in Laos or Cambodia; and expanded unconventional war- 
fare in Laos. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that these 
options were militarily advantageous and would enhance 
prospects for achievement of US objectives. The basic 
restated strategy could be executed within the FY 1971 Ser- 
vice budgets. The options, of course, would increase costs, 
but the increases could be absorbed by trade offs and 
reprogramming. The only exception was the action involving 
Thai operations, which would require offset funds for the 
Royal Thai Government. 


12. (@S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Military Strategy in 
Southeast Asia," 17 Aug 70, Att to JCS 2339/321-3, 20 Aug 
70, same file. 
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The overall strategic concept for Southeast Asia for 

` 1970-1975 was designed to support the Nixon Doctrine. 
Briefly, it provided that the United States would honor its 
treaty commitments and continue to provide advice and 
assistance to its allies, but wouid rely primarily on these 
Asian nations, either individually or through regional 
efforts, to furnish the manpower to maintain internal 
security and protection from outside attack. ` 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended adoption of this 
long-range strategic concept. For the shorter range, they 
still preferred the strategy they had recommended on 24 
July; however, if it could not be approved, they favored 
their revised version plus as many of the optional military 
actions as conditions warranted. They also recommended 
supplemental funding for FY 1971 to support_the military 
capabilities of the Government of Cambodia.1 


The Secretary of Defense took no action on either the 
restated short-range strategy or the overall concept, prob- 
ably because, as the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted, their cur- 
rent response now appeared no more than a preliminary step 
in the accomplishment of a larger task recently set by the 
President. Mr. Nixon had directed a comprehensive review 
of strategy alternatives for Southeast Asia for the period 
1970-1975. The presidential directive, set forth in 
NSSM 99 of 17 August 1970 to the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the Director of Central Intelligence, called 
for development of strategy alternatives, together with 
appraisals of costs and of political consequences. As an 
initial step, the President wanted alternative short-range 
military strategies for Cambodia. By a separate action, 
the President had also established a Special Review Group 
for Southeast Asia within the NSC system. This Group, com- 
prising the Under Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, the Director of Central Intelligence, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and chaired by Dr. 
Kissinger, was charged with coordination of planning for 
Southeast Asia and with development of "a comprehensive long- 
range political, military and economic policy document."+ 


13. (PS-GP 3) JCSM-447-70 to SecDef, 18 Sep 70, Encl to 
JCS 2339/321-4, 14 Sep 70, JMF 907/520 (5 Jun 70) sec 2. 

14. (@8-GP 1) NSSM 99, 17 Aug 70, Att to JCS 2339/327, 
18 Aug 70, JMF 907/520 (17 Aug 70) sec 1. (g) Extracts from 
NSDM 79, 13 Aug 70, JCS 001 (CY 1970) NSDMs, sec 2. 
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In providing supplementary guidance for Defense partici- 
pation in the NSSM 99 study, the Secretary of Defense 
directed that the FY 1971 budget guidance and the tentative 
guidance for the. FY 1972-1976 period be followed. Other 
guidelines laid down by the Secretary were that US combat 
operations were to be steadily decreased, commensurate with 
capabilities of indigenous forces, and that US longer-range 
alternative strategies must provide a wider scope of mili- 
tary options to ensure flexibility.15 


The NSSM 99 study was carried out by interdepartmental 
panels under the direction of the new Special Review Group 
for Southeast Asia. Individual panels dealt with the sub- 
jects of military strategy, diplomatic.options, and military 
and economic assistance. Officers of the Plans and Policy 
Directorate (J-5), Joint Staff, participated in preparation 
of the study. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not review the 
various resulting drafts, but the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
staff, as a member of the Senior Review Group, had a voice 
in the final decisions. By late October, alternative stra- 
tegies for Cambodia had been developed, and the President 
approved one for FY 1971 that called for strengthening the 
Cambodian armed forces with a view to securing effective 
controi of the Cambodian countryside. This strategy did not 
envision the use of US forces, but it did provide for the 
employment of the RVNAF in Cambodia in areas near the South 
Vietnamese border.t 


Attention then turned to the long-range strategies for 
Southeast Asia as a whole. By mid-December, four alter- 
natives, labeled "strategic thrusts," had been prepared. 
The first would attempt to induce Hanoi, principally by mili- 
tary means, to terminate rapidly its military effort; the 
second, using a combination of political and military ` 
measures, would seek to erode North Vietnam's determination 
and ability to dominate Indochina; the third called for a 
gradual shift to the political arena, primarily by reducing 
the level of violence and continuing US troop redeployments 
while developing a framework for mutual accommodation; and 


15. CPS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to ASD(ISA), "Southeast Asian 
Strategy Alternatives," 27 Aug 70, Encl to Att to 
JCS 2339/327-1, 2 Sep 70, JMF 907/520 (17 Aug 70) sec l. 
16. (2S) Extracts from NSDM 89, 26 Oct 70, JMF 001 
(CY 1970) see 3. 
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the fourth would try to extricate all US military power from 
South Vietnam as rapidly as possible while attempting to 
maintain US credibility with respect to keeping commitments. 
The Senior Review Group considered these alternatives on 

14 December, but Dr. Kissinger adjourned the meeting in order 
to permit further review by all the participants. Conse- 
quentiy, by the end of 1970, there had been no Gecision on 
long-range strategy.17 


The Contending Forces--The Enemy . 


While US officials in Washington attempted to define the 
US strategy for Southeast Asia, the combat continued in 
South Vietnam. The enemy showed no willingness in 1970 to 
end the hostilities, but neither did he attempt to expand 
his action in South Vietnam. 


In January, the enemy strength in South Vietnam was 
estimated at approximately 151,560 Viet Cong and 84,370 NVA. 
This total of 235,930 compared with an estimated 259,000 a 
year previously. These forces comprised 281 maneuver 
battalions, 135 VC and 146 NVA. They were deployed as 
follows: 28 in I CTZ; 48 in II CTZ; 91 in III CTZ; and 46 
in IC CTZ. 


17. (28) Report prepared by VSSG Working Group, "NSSM 99, 
Part II, US Strategy for SEA," n.d., J-5 files. (96-GP 1) 
TP for DSecDef and CJCS for SRG meeting on 14 Dec 70, 

"NSSM 99--US Strategy for SEA (U)," Att to JCS 2339/327-8, 
16 Dec 70; (@5-GP 1) J-5 Memo for Record, "Meeting of NSC 
Senior Review Group on a Progress Report on NSSM 99 (Phase 
II) (U)," 15 Dec 70, Enel to Att to JCS 2339/327-10, 21 Dec 
70; JMF 907/520 (17 Aug 70) sec 4. (The strategy study con- 
tinued in 1971, but the focus shifted sharply to ananalysis 
of near-term considerations regarding force development in 
Thailand, Cambodia, and the Republic of Vietnam; the alilo- 
cation of air effort; possible enemy plans for action for 
1972; and an economic assessment of South Vietnam.) 


18. (QGP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. III-91 - 
TII-93. 
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The VC/NVA troops were controlled by Hanoi through five 
regional headquarters: the B-5 front, corresponding to the 
DMZ; Military Region Tri Thien Hue (MRTTH), the area from 
the DMZ southward almost to Da Nang; MR 5, the central 
coastal region; the B-3 front, the central inland region; 
and the Central Office for South Vietnam (COSVN). The last 
of these five included most of the lower part of South 
Vietnam and was the most important of these headquarters. 
The COSVN received orders directly from the NVN Politburo 
and High Command and was the Central Office of the Peoples' 
Revolutionary Party (PRP) in South Vietnam. It played a 
key role in coordinating the policy directed by Hanoi through- 
out South Vietnam. -1 


In 1970, the enemy followed the strategy adopted in the 
late spring of the previous year. At that time, apparently 
because of the failure of his general offensives in 1968 
and early 1969,the enemy had shifted to a strategy geared 
to a protracted conflict, limiting his offensive efforts to 
"surges" of activity“confined to a particular CTZ. As 
expressed in COSVN Resolutions 9 of July 1969 and 14 of 
October 1969, the new strategy stressed conservation of 
forces, rebuilding of base areas, and guerrilla tactics with 
the objectives of inflicting high US casualties and defeat- 
ing the pacification effort while lowering the enemy's own 
manpower and materiel costs. 


Enemy operations during 1970 continued to be guided by 
Resolutions 9 and 14, which were supplemented in February 
by Resolution 136. This latest resolution assessed both the 
allied and Communist situations in South Vietnam, finding 
the allies destined to failure and the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese on the way to eventual success. Resolution 136 
also set forth guidelines and missions for future operations 
in South Vietnam, repeating the call for defeat of the 
pacification program and a rebuilding of Viet Cong strength 
through the familiar economy-of-force tactics. It listed 
as main targets US forces and local RVN officials, with 
especial attention focused on rural development cadre and 


19. Ibid., ITI-89, Fig III-1. 
20. See Ch. 3 and 5. 
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support troops, police, Chieu Hoi and armed propaganda 
efficials, and ralliers. 


Communist Party First Secretary Le Duan publicly con- 
firmed North Vietnam's decision to persevere in a.pro- 
tracted war on 2 February 1970. In a speech commemorating 
the fortieth anniversary of the party, he declared that his 
country was prepared to fight for "many years more" to 
force withdrawal of US troops from South Vietnam. He called 
for a "two track" policy of building socialism in the north 
while simultaneously continuing the war in the south. This 
policy was reaffirmed by ‘Premier Pham Van Dong in September, 
and its implementation could readily be discerned in the 
level and nature of NVN activity.¢2 ; 


The enemy moved steadily away from large-scale military 
operations during 1970, and there were no repetitions of the 
Tet offensive of 1968 or the post-Tet attacks of 1969. 
Instead, the enemy relied primarily on guerrilla warfare and 
increased sapper tactics, using these specially trained, 
highly motivated assault troops in small groups to attack 
allied installations. During the year, the enemy initiated 
sporadic surges in each of the four Corps Tactical zones. 

On the night of 31 March 1970, a series of coordinated 
attacks occurred in all four CTZs. The allies at first took 
this to be the beginning of a spring offensive, but after 
two days of intensified activity, enemy actions fell back 

to their previous low level. 


During the year, the enemy expanded the movement of sup- 
plies and materials into South Vietnam and concentrated on 
establishing and strengthening staging areas. Enemy supply 
and base area activity was particularly great in the 
RVN/Cambodian border area of III CTZ and deeper in Cambodia 
opposite III CTZ.. It was to destroy these supply caches and 
sanctuaries that US and RVNAF forces launched the Cambodian 
invasion in May 1970. That operation significantly reduced 
the threat to III and IV CTZ, although some enemy activity 
continued along the border. Elements of three VC/NVA 
divisions operated there in the latter part of 1970, con- 
centrating on the restoration of supply lines, base areas, 


21. WÆ-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, TII-98 - 
III-99. 


22, Ibid., III-2. NY Times, 3 Feb 70, 3. 
23. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. ITI-94 - 


IITI-113. 
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and command and control facilities disrupted by the 
Cambodian operation. The allied invasion of Cambodia also 
caused some relocation of enemy forces in the Delta. At 
the end of 1969,. General Abrams had warned of increasing 
NVA strength in that region, and by early 1970 it appeared 
definite that five regiments and a division headquarters 
had moved into the area. The Cambodian incursion, however, 
diverted some of these forces away from the population 
centers of the Delta.2 


Although the Cambodian operations reduced the Communist 
_ capabilities in the southern half of South Vietnam, the 
enemy threat to the northern part of the country increased 
during 1970. This was most pronounced in I CTZ, where the 
enemy remained capable of launching large-scale attacks. 
The VC/NVA had 20 battalions deployed in or near the Demili- 
tarized Zone. In addition, the enemy built up a new logis- 
tical base in the Laos-Cambodia-South Vietnam "tri-border" 
area of II CTZ. He used the favorable terrain and lack of 
population in that region to hide larger units and move 
them toward the coastal plains and urban areas.¢9) 


The Allies 


Opposing the enemy were the RVNAF, growing larger and 
(it was hoped) stronger, a dwindling US force, and approxi- 
mately 70,000 troops from other countries. United States 
strength in South Vietnam at the beginning of 1970 stood at 
474,819--a reduction of some 60,000 compared with a year 
earlier. These US forces included a total of 93 maneuver 
battalions (81 Army and 12 Marine), deployed as follows: 

37 in I CTZ, 17 in II CTZ, and 39 in III CTZ. All US com- 
bat troops had been withdrawn from IV CTZ in 1969. (On 1 
July 1970, the four Corps Tactical Zones were redesignated 
Military Regions (MRs), although the territory of each . 
remained unchanged.) The RVNAF strength at the opening of 
1970 was 969,256, an increase of approximately 110,000 
since January 1969.26 


24. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, 
pp. III-155 - TI1I-192. 
25. Ibid., III-50, III-103 - III-104, III-131. 


26. (@®-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1970, pp. IV-7, 
IV-9. (28-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1969, p. VI-13. 


(2-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 303-69, 31 Dec 69, p. 8. 
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As 1970 began, seven other countries besides the United 
States had a total of 68,889 men in Vietnam, most of them 
coming from the Republic of Korea (ROK), Thailand, 
Australia, and New Zealand. With the withdrawal of US 
forces from Vietnam, there were internal pressures in 
several of these countries to reduce their own troop com- 
mitments. In the fall of 1970, Australia withdrew the 
900-man 8th Australian Regiment, and New Zealand called home 
an infantry company of 144 men. The Philippine Civic Action 
Group (PHILCAGV) had begun its withdrawal in 1969 and com- 
pleted it by 15 February 1970; the remaining force was . 
redesignated the Philippine Contingent, Vietnam (PHILCOVN). 
The ROK force, by far the largest,was overstrength at the 
beginning of 1970. During the year it was reduced to 
authorized strength, but was not otherwise affected. The 
net result of these and other changes was to reduce the 
"third country" forces to 67,444 men by the end of 1970.27 
(See Table VIII, ať the ena of this chapter.) -0 070. 77 

All the allied forces~in South Vietnam operated under the 
Combined Campaign Plan 1970. Like the 1969 plan, the one 
for 1970 was prepared jointly by the RVNAF Joint General 
Staff and the Free World Military Assistance Forces (FWMAF). 
The 1970 plan, however, included two assumptions reflecting 
the adoption of the Vietnamization policy during 1969: 
reduction of the FWMAF consistent with the development of 
the RVNAF, progress in pacification, and the level of enemy 
activity; and continuation of the accelerated program for 
improvement and modernization of the RVNAF. The Combined 
Plan for 1970 also provided for the transition from the 1969 
security system, where emphasis had been on critical areas, 
to one that ultimately would require less participation by 
combat forces of the FWMAF. Another change was to give a 
more important role to the territorial forces, consisting 
of the Regional and Popular Forces, supported by the 
National Police and the People's Self Defense Force (PSDF). 
In addition to supporting pacification, these forces would 
now carry out operations to prevent enemy infiltration, 
attacks, and harassment of populated areas. 


With respect to the Pacification and Development Progran, 


the Combined Campaign Plan 1970 made a significant innovation. 


AN (Z-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. IV-31 - 
LV-36. : 
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Whereas the 1969 plan called for the RVNAF and the FWMAF to 

- support pacification, the new plan directed them to partici- 
. pate in it. Pacification was given importance equal to the 
defeat of the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese Army forces. 

The Combined Campaign Plan 1970 complemented the 1970 Pacifi- 
cation and Development Plan. The latter, solely a South 
Vietnamese document, provided the direction, together with 
assignment of responsibility within the Republic of Vietnam, 
for the Pacification and Development program in 1970.28 


Ground Operations 


Allied operations in 1970 were chiefly concerned with 
locating and destroying enemy units, base camps, and cache 
sites, as well as supporting the RVNAF in providing security 
for the population and destroying the VC infrastructure. In 
1970, the ground operations were characterized by decreased 
and smaller scale contacts with the enemy, increased RVNAF 
operations, intensified support for pacification, and signi- 
ficant cross-border operations in Cambodia. 


During the year, MR 1 had the highest enemy threat. The 
VC/NVA strengthened their tactical position in the mountain- 
ous regions of northern MR 1 and along the central DMZ and 
retained the ability to launch large-scale attacks in this 
area. They consolidated their bases in the mountains and 
during the early part of the year established new bases along 
the Vietnamese-Laotian border in Quang Tri province and the 
A Shau valley. The enemy attempted to push eastward using 
regiment-sized units, thus increasing the threat to Quang 
Tri city. He defended cache sites, harassed allied oper- 
ations, and conducted attacks on the populous lowland south 
of the DMA. 


Military Regionl also had the largest concentration of US 
combat troops. Friendly forces conducted 18 major operations 
there during 1970. In the mountainous western area, the 
principal object was to destroy the enemy's LOCs, especially 
in the A Shau valley. Along the DMZ the efforts were pri- 
marily reconnaissance-in-force and saturation ambush to 


20. (6) RVNAF JGS and FWMAF, Combined Campaign Plan 1970, 
31 Oct 69, JMF 911/350 (31 Oct 69) sec 1A. Yr) RVN Plan, 
"Pacification and Development Program," n.d. (received in 
OCICS on 13 Nov 69), JMF 911/319 (26 Jun 69) sec 2. 
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interdict infiltration into the populated lowlands. During 
November and December, operations to the eastern portion of 
the MR 1 were restricted owing to the monsoon rains and 
tropical storms, but ARVN: forces continued to operate in the 
west and assumed increasing responsibility throughout the 


year. The RF/PF secured the populated area of the coastline, 


thus freeing the regular ARVN forces to operate against the 
enemy in the western portion of MR 1.29 


In late June 1970 the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the 
rules of engagement governing US and RVNAF forces in MR 1 
operating in or near the DMZ. Recognizing that the Cambodian 
operation had seriously disrupted the enemy's base areas 
along the Cambodia-South Vietnam border and had significantly 
reduced the VC/NVA threat in that area, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff concluded that certain amendments to the existing rules 
were required to maintain pressure on the enemy and pre-empt 
his activities from across or within the DMZ. Accordingly 
they requested permission on 26 June 1970 for ground oper- 
ations in the DMZ south of the PMDL to prevent an enemy 
buildup there. Additionally, they recommended authority to 
employ tactical air, as well as artillery and naval gunfire, 
in the DMZ north of the PMDL and vo conduct observation over- 
flights of that same area. 


After a two-month consideration, the Secretary of Defense 
turned down the JCS request. The present rules, he told the 
Chairman on 26 August 1970, were adequate for the defense of 
US forces, “particularly if commanders prudently exercised 
their inherent right to defend their forces." The Secretary 
added that the best intelligence available to him showed no 
Significant changes in levels or types of military or logis- 
tical activity within the DMZ during the past weeks. More- 
over, since infiltration rates into the DMZ remained well 
below those of the past two years, he believed that an 
increase of allied operations in the DMZ would be interpreted 
by Hanoi as evidence of a US intention to prolong the war. 
Such a deve lopment could have an undesirable effect on the 
Paris talks. 


29. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. III-103 - 


ITI-140, V-7, E-3 

30. ( D8-GP 1) JCSM-318-70 to SecDef, 26 Jun 70, Encl to 
JCS 2472/639, 26 Jun 70, JMF 911/321 (26 Jun 70). 

31. (T8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnam Demilitarized 
Zone (U)," 26 Aug 70, Att to JCS 2472/639-1, 27 Aug 70, same 
file. 
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The danger in MR 2 was second only to that in MR 1. 

Several enemy regiments cperated in the tri-border area 

and in central Binh Dinh province, but in the remainder of 
the Region, enemy forces were widely dispersed and under- 
strength and did not pose a serious threat. Enemy activity 
was relatively light during the first part of the year. It 
was characterized by sporadic attacks-by-fire, light ground 
probes, sapper attacks, interdiction of LOCs and terrorism. 
On the night of 31 March-1 April the enemy conducted 53 
attacks-by-fire and eight ground attacks. During April and 
May the area in the Dak Seang-Ben Het-Dak To triangle in 


- northwestern Kontum Province was subjected to attacks-by- 


fire, ground assaults, and sniper fire. Except for a few 
attacks on RF/PF and ARVN installations and short upsurges 
at the end of August and November, enemy activity was at a 
low level for the rest of the year. 


There were 40 major allied operations in MR 2 during 
1970. Along the coastal region the allied military forces 
concentrated on community defense and development, and the 
maintenance of the roads to and from the region, especially 
Route 19. In the sparsely populated central highlands 
friendly forces maintained government control. 


The ARVN forces primarily carried out pacification 
missions and security operations. In mid-March the 47th 
Regiment, 22d ARVN Division, replaced the US 3d Brigade, 
kth Infantry Division, in Pleiku Province. On 15 April this 
ARVN division received the responsibility for the entire 
highland area. -For the rest of the year YS forces confined 
their activities to the coastal lowlands. 


The stronghold of the enemy in MR 3 remained in northern 
Phuoc Long and Tay Ninh Provinces along the RVN/Cambodian 
border, where there were several VC/NVA regiments. Enemy 
activity, however, was characterized by small unit oper- 
ations aimed at allied pacification efforts, low-intensity 
attacks-by-fire, and sapper attacks against RF/PF and the 
People's Self-Defense Force outposts. During the first six 
months of 1970, enemy activity was moderate. The Cambodian 
operation greatly reduced the enemy threat in MR 3, and 
thereafter enemy activity fell to a low level and continued 
so through the end of the year. 


32. CS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. III-131, 
V,-8, E-42. 
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Allied operations in MR 3 in early 1970 concentrated on 
locating and destroying enemy forces, interdicting infil- C 
tration routes, and denying base camp areas to the enemy. 

The major operation in MR 3 during 1970 was the pursuit of 
enemy forces into Cambodia. United States and South Vietna- 
mese forces entered Cambodia on 1 May and withdrawal of US 
forces was completed on 29 June. Operations for the remain- 
der of the year were of battalion or smaller size and 
directed toward strengthening RVN control of the countryside. 
Throughout the year, US forces supported pacification and 
assisted in upgrading the ARVN/RF/PF through improvements 
and modernization. The Australian Task Force continued to 
operate in Phuoc Tuy Province during the year, and the Royal 
Thai Army Volunteers operated against the enemy elements in 
central Bien Hoa Province. 33 z 


The RVNAF had assumed major responsibility for the war in 
MR 4 in August 1969, when the last US combat forces were 
withdrawn. Consequently, there were no US combat operations 
in that region during 1970, although US helicopter and sup- 
port elements assisted the RVNAF. During the year, the RVNAF 
successfully attacked enemy strongholds and capt ied out 
reconnaissance-in-force and waterway patrols.3 


As in preceding years, the United States and South Vietnam 
marked Tet, Buddha's birthday, Christmas, and New Year's 
with brief cease-fires. The allies limited each of these 
holiday cease-fires to 24 hours rather than matching the 
three-day periods announced by the enemy, since previous 
experience had taught that the enemy never respected his own 
proclaimed truces. During these 24-hour periods, US and 
RVNAF troops suspended all air and artillery operations as 
well as offensive ground actions in South Vietnam, though 
they remained on alert and patrolled their base areas. The 
allied Tet truce began at 051800 (Saigon time) February 1970 
with normal operations resuming at 1800 the following day. 
Buddha's birthday came in the midst of the Cambodian invasion. 
The allies suspended action in South Vietnam for 24 hours 
beginning 181100 May 1970, but there was no cessation of 
operations in Cambodia. The Christmas truce extended from 
1800 Christmas Eve until 1800 Christmas day, and the New 
Year's truce covered the same period on New Year's Eve and 
Day. As had been the case in all previous holiday truces, 


33. Ibid., pp. III-155, v-8 - v-9, E-83. £ 
34. Ibid., pp. V-9 - V-10. : p 


enemy violations marred all four of the 1970 cease-fires, 
although the number of both violations and casualties was 
lower than for the corresponding holidays in 1969. For 
example, there were 98 clashes during the 1970 Christmas 
truce as compared with 115 in the previous year.35 (See 
Table X for specific data on violations and casualties 
for each of the four truces.) 


In July 1970, there was an additional allied cease-fire 
in the DMZ area to allow the Republic of Vietnam to repa- 
triate seriously 111 and wounded North Vietnamese prisoners 
of war. The Republic of Vietnam announced on 11 June 1970 
at the Paris peace talks that it would return these prisoners 
by sea with Red Cross escorts on 11 July.. To facilitate 
the repatriation, COMUSMACV suspended all offensive oper- 
ations off the seaward extension of the DMZ during the 
period 110600 and 112100 (Saigon Time) July 1970. The oper- 
ation went as planned; RVN naval units delivered 62 war 
prisoners and 24 captured North Vietnamese fishermen to a 
point off the Coen OP NOREN Vietnam, from which they reached 
shore in boats.3 a 


Naval Operations 


Naval operations in and around South Vietnam in 1970, as 
in earlier years, were aimed at prevention of waterborne __. 
_infiltration into that country. The US Navy and the Vietnamese _ 
Navy (VNN) patrolled over 1,000 miles of South Vietnamese 
coast as well as inland waterways and canals. During the 
Cambodian operation, naval units provided waterborne block- 
ing forces for ARVN and US Army sweeps into the Parrot's 
Beak and Fishhook regions of Cambodia, resulting in effective 
RVN control of the Mekong River from the South China Sea to 
Phnom Penh. The disruption of his supply system in Cambodia 
forced the enemy to increase attempted seaborne infiltration, 


35. (4-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 300-69, 27 Dec 69; 32-70, 7 Feb 
70; 117-70, 19 May 70; 300-70, 28 Dec 70; 1-71, 4 Jan 71. 
(S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. V-13 - V-18. 
NY Times, 24 Dec 70, 1; 26 Dec 70, l; 2 Jan 71, i1. 

36. -GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. X-53 - 
X-55. Se eee ee Oy 
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but allied naval operations effectively countered those 
attempts. During 1970, US Navy forces accelerated the 
transfer of operations to the VNN, and by the close of the 
year the only US naval combat forces remaining in Vietnam 
were nine Seal platoons. The other US naval elements in the 
country were engaged in providing advice and logistics sup- 
port to the VNN.3 


The two major naval operations during 1970 were MARKET 
TIME and Southeast Asia Lake-Ocean~River-Delta Strategy 
(SEA LORDS). The former had been initiated in 1965 as a 
defense against seaborne infiltration of men and supplies 
into the Republic of Vietnam. It consisted of an inner 
barrier, an outer ship control area, and air barriers. As 
described in Chapter 8, MARKET TIME operations were extended 
along the Cambodian coast in May 1970, and after an agree- 
ment had been reached with Cambodian authorities in June, 
VNN vessels patrolled Cambodian waters as far as Phu Du 
Island. By the end of June, all MARKET TIME operations in 
Cambodian waters were carried out by the VNN. In September 
1970, the VNN assumed responsibility for the MARKET TIME 
inner barrier, and the operation was redesignated TRAN 
HUNG DAO XV. On 1 December the last 14 US Patrol Craft 
Inshore (PCF), or "swift boats," used for MARKET TIME inner 
barrier patrols, were transferred to the VNN. At the year's 
end only the MARKET TIME outer and air barriers remained 
under US command.3 


Operation SEA LORDS had been instituted in late 1968 to 
interdict inland water infiltration in IV CTZ and the 
southern part of III CTZ. In addition, the operation 
attempted to maintain a patrol presence on the Cambodian 
border waterways, pacify key trans-Delta waterways and Bassac 
Island complexes, harass the enemy by river raids into areas 
theretofore immune to attack from waterways, and ascertain 
the feasibility of interdiction on other waterways. These 
operations continued throughout 1970, though enemy activity 
was at a low to moderate level. The SEA LORDS operations 
were progressively turned over to the VNN during the year, 
and they were redesignated TRAN HUNG DAO. 3 : 


37. (Z-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. V-11 - 
V-12 b 

38. Ibid., pp. V-11 - V-12, F-2 - F-16. 

39. Ibid., F-16 - F-24. 
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Air Operations 


As the United States reduced its forces in South Vietnam, 
air operations took on increasing importance there. During 
1970, US forces relied on air resources to seek out and 
destroy both the enemy and his supplies and to support US 
and RVNAF ground operations and interdiction. Throughout 
the year, the allies held air superiority in Southeast Asia. 
Air-to-air combat had almost ceased after the bombing hait 
in North Vietnam in November 1968, and only enemy ground 
fire and surface-to-air missiles posed any serious threat 
to allied air operations. In fact, the greatest hindrance 
to US air operations in 1970 came not from Hanoi, but from 
the budget restrictions that necessitated continuing _ 
reductions in US_air activity levels for Southeast Asia. 


In September 1969, the Secretary of Defense had set air 
activity levels for the first half of 1970 at 1,400 B-52 
and 14,000 USAF tactical air sorties per month, and US Navy 
tactical air sorties':at the beginning of 1970 were limited 
to 4,200 per month.. In presenting a report on the RVNAF 
Improvement and Modernization Program to the Secretary of 
Defense on 29 January 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
requested that the current air activity levels be maintained. 
The Secretary responded on 13 March. With respect to sortie 
levels, he instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that it was 
essential to study the situation thoroughly and adjust 
programs “pn the most prudent manner" to available 
resources. 40 


On 30 April 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense revised force and activity levels 
for Southeast Asia to conform with the Secretary's fiscal 
guidance. To meet the FY 1971 budget, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff presented activity levels of 1,000 B-52, 10,000 USAF 
tactical air and 2,700 USN tactical air sorties per month, 


TO. (@3-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History, 1970, II, p. 142. 
(P5-GP 3) JCSM-42-70 to SecDef, 29 Jan 70, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/552-9, 24 Jun 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 3. 
(PS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamization - Consoli- 
dated RVNAF Improvement and Modernization (I&M) Program and 
Related US Planning (U)," 13 Mar 70, Att to JCS 2472/552-15, 
15 Mar 70, same file, sec 4. Other aspects of the JCS report 
on the RVNAF I&M Program are treated in Ch.-10. 
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At the same time, they recommended that supplemental FY 1971 
funds be provided to allow for surges in air activity. On 
2 June, they again addressed the question of air activity 
levels, providing the Secretary of Defense two alternatives. 
The first, Alternative A, retained the currently authorized 
monthly levels of 1,400 B-52, 14,000 USAF tactical air, and 
3,500 USN tactical air sorties, while the second, Alter- 
native B, would reduce the activity levels to those pre- 
sented in April. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
approval of Alternative A with appropriate supplemental 
funding. 


Three days later, on 5 June, the Secretary of Defense 
notified the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he could not at 
that time approve a request for supplemental funds for 
FY 1971. Any additional costs, he directed, would be met 
through reduced activities in Southeast Asia or elsewhere. 
With respect to air activity levels, the Secretary directed 
continuation of the current rate until 15 July 1970. He 
told the Chairman of the -Joint Chiefs of Staff to assume . 
that the monthly sortie rates thereafter would be not more 
than 1,200 for B-52s, 10,000 for USAF tactical fighters, 
and 3,600 for US Navy fighters. He emphasized, however, 
that these figures were average monthly rates. If circum- 
stances permitted, lower levels should be flown during 
periods of relative inactivity, allowing some added oper- 
ational surge capability when needed. This procedure, he 
believed, "would also allow us to signal more readily to 
. the enemy through marked operational sortie rate 
increases." i 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were reluctant to accept this 
decision. On 26 June, the Acting Chairman informed the 
Secretary that he and his colleagues, as well as the field 
commanders, supported continuation of the current sortie 


Rl. (@8-GP 3) JCSM-202-70 to SecDef, 30 Apr 70, Encl to 
JCS 2472/552-31, 27 Apr 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 9. 
(#S-GP 3) JCSM-266-70 to SecDef, 2 Jun 70, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/625, 25 May 70, JMF 911/374 (24 Apr 70) sec 1. 

42. (#S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamization-- 
Consolidated RVNAF Improvement and Modernization Program 
and Related Planning," 5 Jun 70, Att to JCS 2472/552-36, 
11 Jun 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 10. 
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levels. In July, the Joint Chiefs of Staff again raised 
the matter of air activity levels with the Secretary of 
Defense. In assuring him of the effectiveness of the air 
interdiction campaign in Southeast Asia (in response to a 
concern expressed by Deputy Secretary Packard), the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff resubmitted the two alternatives for air 
activity levels they had proposed on 2 June. Alternative 
A, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated, provided a level of 
activity that "approached" the minimum requirements of the 
field commanders. Alternative B was the level that the 
Services could produce within budget constraints; it 
represented, however, a 40 percent reduction in tactical 
air sorties and a 28 percent reduction in B-52 operations 
from FY 1970 levels, and both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the field commanders believed that it would entail sub- 
stantial risks to US efforts in Southeast Asia. Therefore, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended, “from a military 
standpoint," the retention of air activity specified in 
Alternative A of their 2 June recommendations. They went 
on to recommend thats. regardless of the level of activity 
authorized, the responsible field commanders be permitted 
to apply available assets within rules of engagement and 
operating authorities without further constraints on 
tactics, techniques, or distribution nes sorties among 
operational areas and target systems. 


The Secretary of Defense submitted the question of air 
activity levels to the President, who resolved the matter 
on 12 August. He directed the Department of Defense to 
‘provide funding adequate to support a FY 1971 air activity 
level of 14,000 tactical air (both Air Force and Navy), 
1,000 B-52, and 1,000 gunship sorties monthly in Southeast 
Asia, but to authorize "a lower sortie level than funded." 
The President specified that between 10,000 and 14,000 
monthly tactical sorties should be flown, "depending upon 
the circumstances as determined by COMUSMACV." To com- 
pensate for the reduction in air activity levels, he 
directed continuing efforts f° enhance the capabilities of 
both the VNAF and the RLAF. 


V3. (@8-GP 1) JCSM-367-70 to SecDef, 30 Jul 70, Encl to 
JCS 2472/646-1, 27 Jul 70, JMF 907/322 (11 Jul 70). 

L4, (CSeGP 1) Extract from NSDM 77 (revised), 12 Aug 70, 
JMF 001 (CY 1970) NSDMs sec 2. 
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The President's decision resolved the question for the 
moment, but it arose again several months later. On 7 
November 1970, the Secretary of Defense stressed to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the importance of 
viewing the US tactical air effort "in context with the 
total allied effort." While US sorties had been decreasing, 
allied capability was expanding, and it partially offset 
the US reductions. He stated that US sortie levels might be 
further reduced during FY 1972 by about 30 percent, although 
the decline in the overall allied effort would be less than 
15 percent. The Secretary wanted to ensure "that these more 
realistic sortie Bei are used in our tactical air plan- 
ning for next year."45 


In late November and early December both the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as a group, and the Chairman, acting separately, 
expressed concern to the Secretary of Defense that decisions 
were being reached to reduce US sortie rates in Southeast 
Asia on the basis of fiscal considerations rather than on 
operational needs. In his 8 December memorandum, Admiral 
Moorer recommended that décisions on US air sortie levels be 
made on the basis of military requirements, as determined by 
the field commanders and eng Joint Chiefs of Staff, and not 
strictly on budget factors. 6 


On 17 December 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff again 
appealed to the Secretary of Defense. All of them, with one 
exception, supported continuation of air sorties for the 
remainder of FY 1971 as currently programmed. For FY 1972, 
they recommended a monthly average of 1,000 B-52, 700 gun- 
ship, and a minimum of 10,000 (7,300 USAF and 2,700 USN) 
tactical air sorties rather than monthly averages of 700 
B-52, 450 gunship, and 8,325 (5,625 USAF and 2,700 USN) 
tactical air sorties as currently programmed in Service 
budgets. Acceptance of the programmed FY 1972 levels, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said, would threaten the success of 
Vietnamization and increase the risk of enemy actions that 
could reverse the downward trend in US casualties. They 


l5. (SGP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Allied Tactical Air 
Sorties Rates for FY 1972 (U)," 7 Nov 70, Att to JCS 2339/333, 
16 Nov 70, JMF 907/323 (7 Nov 70). 

46. (@8-GP 3) JCSM-551-70 to SecDef, 27 Nov 70, Encl A 
to JCS 2339/33-1, 23 Nov 70; (2S) CM-413-70 to SecDef, 
8 Dec 70; same file. 
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urged the Secretary of Defense to provide additional funds 
( and resources to support their recommended FY 1972 activity 
levels since reprogramming within or between the Services 
to support them would cause increased risk in other 
important areas or functions. The dissenter was the Chief 
of Staff, Army, who did not support these recommendations 
because of reservations concerning accpmpanying force levels, 
which he felt the Army could not meet.‘47 


On 24 December, the Secretary of Defense advised Admiral 

Moorer that he had taken steps to ensure funds to fly the 
` -higher sortie levels recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Further, he said that a final decision on activity and force 
levels for use in FY 1972 planning would be made at a later 
date. On the last day of the year, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense issued a Program/Budget Decision approving an 
increase of $249.1 million in FY 1972 for Southeast Asia. 
Included in that decision was support for the following 
numbers of monthly sorties: 10,200 tactical air (7,500 USAF 
and 2,700 USN), 1,000..B-52, and 700 gunship. Again, this 
action resolved the immediate question, but the conflict 
between military requirements and budget resources for air 
activity levels would be a continuing problem in the coming 
months. %8 . 


Within the activity levels determined in Washington, the 
field commanders carried out air operations in Southeast Asia 
during 1970. General Abrams used tactical air strikes to 
support ground operations throughout South Vietnam. In 
addition, there was continued employment of tactical air in 
neighboring Laos and Cambodia to strike enemy troop concen- 
trations, supply caches, and infiltration routes. Within 
the overall authorizations, preplanned distribution of 
sorties was 45 percent in-country and 55 percent out-country 
early in the year. In May and June 1970, during the 


7. (@S-GP 3) JCSM-576-70 to SecDef, 17 Dec 70, Encl to 
JCS 2472/695, 14 Dec 70, JMF 907/372 (14 Dec 70). For dis- 
cussion of the objections of Chief of Staff, Army, see 
Ch. 10, p. 402. 
48, (®6-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Force and Activity 
Levels in Southeast Asia for FY 72 (U)," 24 Dee 70, Att to 
JCS 2339/333-2, 6 Jan 71, JMF 907/323 (7 Nov 70). 3 
Program/Budget Decision 505, "Southeast Asia High Option," 
( 31 Dec 70, JMF 907/372 (14 Dec 70). 


Cambodian campaign, the out-country figure rose significantly 
at the expense of strikes in South Vietnam. The sorties 
distribution returned to something like the previous ratio 
in the period July-September, but during the last quarter of 
1970, increasing percentages of sorties went to Cambodia and 
Laos. In connection with the reduction in tactical air 
sorties and associated budget restrictions, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended a reduction of the Seventh Fleet attack 
carrier forces (CVAs) from four to three, effective "about 

1 November 1970." The Secretary of Defense approved with 
the stipulation that there would be no announcement prior to 
the effective date. “9 i 


In addition to tactical air, the United States continued 
to use ARC LIGHT, conventional B-52 bombing operations, 
against enemy targets in South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
But, as a result of the sorties reduction approved by the 
President in August, ARC LIGHT sorties for 1970 totaled only.. 


15,015, or 4,414 less than the previous year. The greatest.. .. 


number of ARC LIGHT missions were sent into Laos, followed 
in order by MR 1, MR 3, Cambodia, MR 2, MR 4, and the DMZ. 
Beginning in September, all B-52 operations against targets 
in South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia were flown from 
Thailand .50 


The United States also used its air resources in Southeast 
Asia in 1970 for reconnaissance and the collection of intel- 
ligence, for tactical airlift, and for search and rescue oper- 
ations. This last category of operations resulted in 1970 
in 303 "saves," of which 174 were "combat saves." Air 
strikes against North Vietnam (ROLLING THUNDER) had not been 
authorized since 1 November 1968, but the ROLLING THUNDER 
target list was continually revised and kept current in order 
to maintain the capability for immediate resumption of 
effective depbing of North Vietnam, if it should be 
authorized. 


49. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. VI-20 - 
ViI-26. (8-GP 1) 7) C omman story l, pp. VI-11. 
(94GP 3) JCSM-383-70 to SecDef, 14 Aug 70, App to 
JCS 2147/515-1, 9 Aug 70; (6-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "CVA 
Force Levels (U)," 19 Aug 70, Att to JCS 2147/515-2, 20 Aug 
70; JMF 466 (30 Jul 70). 

50. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. VI-27. 

51. Ibid., pp. - -= -39, = : l l 
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Air Operating Authorities Over North Vietnam 


The question of operating authorities against North 
Vietnam was another matter of serious concern to US com- 
manders in Vietnam during 1970. The United States had _ 
ceased all offensive air operations against North Vietnam 
on 1 November 1968.and also curtailed offensive actions in 
the DMZ. The enemy had taken advantage of these restrictions 
during 1969 to increase his forces in and around the DMZ. 
Throughout the year the Joint Chiefs of Staff had attempted, 
with only limited success, to secure permission to eliminate 
-the Communist buildup in and just above the DMZ. In late 
1969, North Vietnam also began to augment its air defenses 
in the NVN panhandle, moving SAMs and AAA there targeted 
against US aircraft operating in nearby Laos and South 
Vietnam. As a consequence, the year 1970 brought continuing 
efforts by US military commanders and by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to obtain additional authorities to meet this mounting 
threat. 


The issue was formaily raised on 22 December 1969 when 
CINCPAC asked JCS permission to retaliate against a SAM site 
that had fired on US planes over Laos several days earlier, 
as well as to destroy any other SAM installations that might 
be discovered during the retaliatory strike. He also wanted 
authority for pre-emptive attack, on a case-by-case basis, on 
any NVN SAMs threatening US operations over Laos and for 
permanent IRON HAND (fighter aircraft) overflight of North 
Vietnam when B-52 strike forces entered a SAM threat area in 
Laos. 


General Wheeler decided not to seek approval of strikes 
against the SAMs as requested by CINCPAC, but he did ask 
Secretary Laird on 24 December for authority for IRON HAND 
overflight of North Vietnam as necessary to protect B-52 
forces operating in SAM/AAA threat areas over Laos or South 
Vietnam. He explained that the current restrictions against 
such overflight precluded adequate protection of B-52 forces, 
‘which could be attacked by SAMs when flying within 19 
nautical miles of the NVN border and by NVN-based 100mm 
antiaircraft artillery when within three nautical miles of the 


52. (28+GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 220618Z Dec 69, filed 
with Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 2803362 Jan 60, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Jan 70. 
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border. The military risk of the protective overflight would 
be no greater, General Wheeler added, than that to aircraft 
currently overflying, Laos_or South Vietnam within range of 
active NVN SAM/AAA sites. 


At the time he received this request, Secretary Laird 
still’ had before him another one submitted by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 30 October 1969, to allow US aircraft 
attacking targets in Laos to maneuver over North Vietnam 
and the DMZ.2% Meeting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
5 January 1970, he asked them to combine these requests 
into a single submission for the President. Accordingly, two 
days later the Chairman submitted a draft memorandum for the 
President asking overflight authority for fighters on IRON 
HAND missions and for aircraft engaged in the attack on lines 
of communications in Laos--both the bombers themselves and 
the non-ordance-carrying (illuminator) aircraft needed to 
permit the delivery of laser-guided bombs. Unless these 
authorities were granted, General Wheeler said, operations 
to interdict the flow OE SREB aTe through Laos would continue 
to be severely handicapped. 


On 28 January, Secretary Laird notified General Wheeler 
that the President had approved the requested overflight 
authorities, with the proviso that laser-illuminator air- 
craft overflight of North Vietnam not exceed 3 nautical 
miles. In addition, authority was granted for IRON HAND 
aircraft to fire anti-radiation missiles at AAA/SAM radar 
signals emanating from North Vietnam below 19 degrees north 
when such signals clearly posed a threat to friendly forces. 
The new authoriptes were for a short term, extending through 


31 March 1970.9 


Meanwhile CINCPAC on 11 January had renewed his proposal 
to attack SAMs in North Vietnam. He again requested 
authority to strike SAM and SAM/AAA radars in North Vietnam 
that threatened US air operations in Laos, as well as per- 
mission to destroy truck parks and associated logistic 


53. (PS-GP 3) CM-4796-69 to SecDef, 24 Dec 69, same file, 
Dec 69. 

54. See Ch. 5, p. 169. ; 

55, (@S-GP 1) CM-4806-70 to SecDef, 7 Jan 70; (}6-GP 1) 
DJSM-21-70 to CJCS, 7 Jan 70; same file, Jan 70 

56. (23) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 28 Jan 70, OCJCS File, 
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buildups in North Vietnam within 25 kilometers of Ban Karai 
and Mu Gia Passes. On 28 January, CINCPAC alerted General 
Wheeler to the location of a new SAM site within five miles 
of Ban Karai Pass, stating that the North Vietnamese SAMs 

now posed a "clear and present threat" to US air interdiction 
operations. At a time when enemy logistic efforts in 
southern Laos were at an alltime peak, CINCPAC belleved that 
it was essential to destroy SAMs in North Vietnam that were 
endangering US air operations in Laos.57 


On the following day, 29 January, General Wheeler relayed 


-CINCPAC's views to the Secretary of Defense. It would be 


advantageous, the Chairman said, for US commanders to have 
authority for pre-emptive attack of SAM and AAA positions 
posing a Rance to US reconnaissance and bombing operations 
in Laos. 


The Secretary of Defense desired detailed recommendations 
on proposed changes in the current operating authorities, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided them on 3 February in 
the form of a draft message. Apparently after a discussion 
with the Secretary in which various refinements had been 
made in the authorities, General Wheeler notified CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV on 9 February that the following had been 
approved: pre-emptive attack on "SAM/AAA installations in 
North Vietnam near the Laotian border south of 20 degrees 
north" that threatened US aircraft operating against targets 
in Laos; follow-on attacks, for a 72-hour period, against 
SAM/AAA installations in North Vietnam south of 19 degrees 
north that fired on US reconnaissance aircraft; attack by 
US aircraft or surface-to-air missiles against hostile air- 
craft operating over North Vietnam that indicated intent to 
attack US or allied aircraft outside of North Vietnam; and 
attack on ground control intercept (GCI) sites supporting 
MIG aircraft that attacked US air operations and that flew 
from fields in North Vietnam below 19 degrees north. This 
last authority was limited to the 72-hour pertod following 
such a MIG attack, and all of the authorities extended 
through 31 March 1970.59 


— 57. (B8-GP 1) Msgs, CINCPAC to CJCS, 112245z Jan 70; 
CINCPAC to CJCS, 280336Z Jan 70; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam. 
58. (a7 CM-4868-70 to SecDef, 29 Jan 70, same file. 

59. (@S-GP 3) JCSM-44-70 to SecDef, 3 Feb 70; (285) Msg 
CJCS 1970 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACY, 9 Feb T0; JMF 912/323 
(2 Feb 70). 
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Weather conditions in Southeast Asia prevented immediate 
attack on the threatening SAMs, and on 16 February, the 
President inquired about the delay in using the expanded 
authorities. General Wheeler immediately advised the Presi- 
dent of the reason and assured him that the Seventh Air Force 
was fully prepared to strike as soon as opportunity offered. 
But on the following day, 17 February, the Secretary of 
Defense temporarily rescinded the authority to attack enemy 
missile and antiaircraft installations.°9 
_ General Abrams protested the rescission of the authority 
for pre-emptive strikes on 22 February, pointing out indi- ` 
cations of a break in the unfavorable weather. On 6 March, 
at the direction of the President, the Secretary of Defense 
amended the operating authorities over North Vietnam, but 
he did not reinstate the pre-emptive attack of NVN SAMs. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were now permitted to delegate to 
field commanders the authority to destroy SAM/AAA instal- 
lations and immediate support facilities in North Vietnam 
below 20 degrees north that fired at US or allied planes oper- 
ating outside North Vietnam. Such attacks were restricted 
to the 72-hour period following the SAM/AAA firing. Authority 
to attack GCI sites, however, was now reserved to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and would be approved only for facilities 
positively known to have been employed in connection with an 
attack by NVN aircraft. Secretary Laird considered these 
changes .to be sound, but requested JCS views as to their 
feasibility. 1 


Replying on 11 March 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did 
not comment on the new delegation of authority to field 
commanders, but they took the opportunity to urge restoration 
of the right of pre-emptive attack. Mere retaliation for 
cross-border SAM/AAA firings was "too restrictive," they said, 
in view of the increasing enemy capabilities. Regarding 
action against GCI installations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


60. CPS-GP 1) CM-4909-70 to Pres, 16 Feb 70, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Feb 70. (238) Msg, JCS 2544 to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, 17 Feb 70, JMF 912/323 (2 Feb 70). 

61. ¢25-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 2419 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 

22 Feb 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 70. (28) Memo, SecDef 
to CJCS, "Operating Authorities and Rules of Engagement 
over North Vietnam," 6 Mar 70, JMF 912/323 (2 Feb 70). 
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warned that to require previous approval in Washington would 
appreciably delay reaction to any NVN attack. Moreover, the 
boundary line for such action should be moved to 20 degrees 
north, in order to take in important sites ab Bai Thuong, 
which was being increasingly used as a base.62 A 


. The Secretary of Defense took no action on the JCS request 
of 11 March, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not pursue 
the issue of pre-emptive attack on North Vietnamese SAMs 
further. One reason, perhaps, was that in April the North 
-Vietnamese began to withdraw the SAMs from Route Package 1, 
the area south of 18 degrees, and this removal was completed 
in early May. General Abrams attributed the withdrawal to 
US protective reaction geass the SAM firings and the 
approach of the rainy season. 93 


Meanwhile, on 26 March, General Wheeler reminded the 
Secretary of Defense that the existing operating authorities 
over North Vietnam expired at the end of the month. He 
requested extension through 30 June 1970 of the authorities 
approved on 28 January: maneuvering overflight for both 
laser illuminator and ordnance delivery aircraft as well as 
IRON HAND overflight and firing of anti-radiation missiles 
. at SAM/AAA radar signals from North Vietnam below 19 degrees 
north. He also sought extension for retaliatory attack on 
SAM/AAA installations in the same area and engagement of 
enemy aircraft operating over North Vietnam that threatened 
US or allied operations outside of NVN borders as approved 
on 9 February and modified on 6 March. The following day, 
the Secretary of Defense approved the extensions, but with 
provision for IRON HAND aircraft to strike enemy SAM/AAAs in 
North Vietnam below 20 degrees north that fired at US aircraft 
over Laos or NVN. These authorities were later successively 
i ig at the request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, into 
1971. 


62. (PS-GP 1) JCSM-109-70 to SecDef, 11 Mar 70, same file. 
63. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. VI-127. 
64. (38-GP 1) CM- -70 to SecDef, 26 Mar 70; (387 Memo, 


SecDef to CJCS, 27 Mar 70; seen in OCJCS Files and used in 
preparation of (28) JCS Hist Div study, "JCS Recommendations/ 
SecDef Actions on Vietnam," but not found during later 
research. The same is true of (287 Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 29 
Jun 70, though the proposal to which it replied is available 
as (28-GP 1) CM-5321-70 to SecDef, 23 Jun 70, Att to 

JCS 2472/640, 30 Jun 70, JMF 907/323 (25 May 70). Further 
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Attack on Logistics Targets in the Panhandle of 
North Vietnam 


In late March, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff were seek- 
ing extension of the operating authorities over North 
Vietnam, the President requested plans for possible use of 
B-52s-in the area of passes between North Vietnam and Laos, 
including Nape, Mu Gia, and Ban Karai. On 15 April 1970, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a plan prepared by 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV to the Secretary of Defense. It 
envisioned attack only on Ban Karai because, according to 
the field commanders, the other two passes did not at that 
time offer lucrative targets. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
found. the plan "feasible" and agreed with COMUSMACV and 
CINCPAC that tactical air rather than B-52s should be used. 
Tactical aircraft would be as effective as B-52s and pre- 
sented less risk. Moreover, as COMUSMACV had observed, 
"The propaganda value to the enemy of the destruction of one 
B-52 w be greater than the military gains we might 
accrue ."05 e 


Subsequently, the Secretary of Defense inquired about 
attacking logistics targets along Route 1039. General 
Wheeler replied on 17 April, confirming that traffic had 
increased on Route 1039 during the past few days, but adding 
that Ban Karai Pass and Mu Gia continued to carry heavy 
traffic. From a military standpoint, General Wheeler said, 
it would be desirable to extend interdiction efforts into 
North Vietnam along these entry routes, and he requested 
permission to confirm precise locations of certain "lucrative 
logistics-associated targets" on the NVN side of the major 
entry routes with prestrike reconnaissance. The Secretary 


extensions may be traced through the following: (#5-GP 1) 
CM-308-70 to SecDef, 21 Oct 70; (38) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 
26 Oct 70; (25) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Southeast Asia Oper- 
ating Authorities," 3 Nov 70; (#83 Msgs, JCS 4437 and 5220 
to CINCPAC, 27 Oct and 5 Nov 70; OCJCS File 091 Southeast 
Asia Air Operations, Jul 70-Jun 71. 

65. (#5) OCJCS Routing Slip for Docs for Clearance and/or 
Signature, "B-52 Strikes in North Vietnamese Passes (38&)," 


15 Apr 70; (®8-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 4581 to CINCPAC, 8 Apr 70. 


Tab C to Briefing Sheet for CJCS, 14 Apr 70; OCJCS File 091 
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of Defense approved, and the reconnaissance, conducted on 18 
April, confirmed a buildup in activity in the Route 1036/ 
1039/1032 complex. Traffic through Ban Karai and Mu Gia, 
however, had declined. Accordingly, on 20 April General 
Wheeler sought authority for a 72-hour strike on the 1036/ 
1039/1032 complex to a depth of 20 nautical miles into North 
Vietnam. Inasmuch as Route 7 through Barthelemy Pass, 
farther north, remained a major logistics route into northern 
Laos, General Wheeler also requested authority for tactical 
photo reconnalesance of this route, again to a depth of 20 
nautical miles. 


On 25 April 1970, before the Secretary of Defense had 
replied to this request, General Wheeler told the Secretary 
that new information had been received from General Abrams 
stressing the "magnitude of logistic traffic" in the Route 
1036/1039/1032 complex. The Chairman again urged favorable 
consideration of strikes on those targets, noting that the 
dry season would soon end. He believed "we should implement 
this action at the earliest possible time." 


After a brief delay, apparently caused by preoccupation 
with the final planning for the US/RVNAF attacks into Cambodia, 
Secretary Laird approved the requested strike. Accordingly, 
on 29 April 1970, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authorized COMUSMACV and CINCPAC to strike logistics targets 
in the Route 1036/1039/1032 complex in North Vietnam to a 
depth of 20 nautical miles. The strike would be for a 48-hour 
period rather than the 72 hours originally requested. General 
Wheeler also directed the field commanders to coordinate the. 
strike closely with the beginning of the US/RVNAF thrust into 
Base Areas 352/353 in Cambodia. 


On 1 May 1970, in accordance with the decision of the 
President, the Acting Chairman, Admiral Moorer, ordered three 
additional strikes on lucrative targets in North Vietnam 
along the supply routes leading into Laos and South Vietnam. 


56. (28) CM-5055-70 to SecDef, 17 Apr 70; (28-GP 1) Msg, 
CJCS 5334 to COMUSMACV, 17 Apr 703 (Ta=GP 1) CM-5062-70 to 
SecDef, 20 Apr 70; OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 70. 

67. (P5) CM-5076-70 to SecDef, 25 Apr 70, same file. 

68. (28) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Request for Authority," 
27 Apr 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 70. (25-GP 1) Msg, 
CJCS 5876 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 29 Apr 70, same file, 
May 70. 
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Suggested target areas included Route 15 to Mu Gia Pass, 
Route 137 to Ban Karai, Route 7 to Barthelemy Pass, as well 
as the Route 1039/1036/1032 complex. This authorization was 
resciyded on 2 May, but subsequently reinstated the same 


day. 


In accordance with the above authorities, US forces carried 
out strikes on logistics targets in North Vietnam on four 
successive days, 1-4 May. Forces of the 7th Air Force struck 
target complexes on Routes 1036/1039/1032 on 1 and 2 May; in 
coora@ination with the Navy's Task Force 77, they hit the Mu 
Gia Pass (Routes 15/101) vicinity and along Routes 1032, 1036, 
and 1039 and also Route 7 on 3 May; and on 4 May the 7th Air 
Force. concluded the campaign with strikes on the Route 137 
complex (Ban Karai Pass). In all, 708 sorties were flown. 
One F-4 strike aircraft and one F-4 reconnaissance escort 
were lost to ground fire with one crew recovered and one 
missing, and one RF-4 was damaged. 


Admiral McCain believed that the strikes were among the 
most successful ever conducted against forward elements of 
the NVN logistics system. The enemy had been caught by 
surprise at a time of great confusion occasioned by the 
Cambodian invasion, and in the middle of a "last ditch" 
attempt to push supplies south before the rainy season. 

Large supply concentrations along the entry corridors to 

Laos and the DMZ had been exposed to attack. The Admiral 
estimated the enemy's losses at between 10,000 and 50,000 
tons of all classes of supplies. The Acting Chairman, 
Admiral Moorer, advised the Secretary of Defense that the 
results of the strikes, together with the loss of supplies 

in the Cambodian base areas, should have a substantial impact 
on the enemy's ability to conduct operations in South Vietnam 
and Cambodia./1l 


69. (#5-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6013 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 1 
May 70; (28-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 6077 and 6080 to C/Ss PAC and 
MACV, 2 May 70; (28) CM-5097-70 to SecDef, 1 May 70; OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, May 70. Available sources do not indicate 
the reason for the rescission and reinstatement of the three 
additional strikes, but possibly there was a need to adjust 
the timing with relation to operations in Cambodia. 

70. (PBZGP 1) Msgs, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0419392 and 0506432 
May 70, same file. 
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The only adverse aspect of the strikes in North Vietnam 
arose from a delay in notification to Washington of the 
attack on the Mu Gia Pass area. United States forces struck 
Mu Gia on 3 May, ‘yet no prior intent notice was received in 
Washington--as was done for the other strikes. A report of 
the strike was not dispatched until O40744Z May, nearly 28 
hours after its occurrence, and did not reach Washington 
until approximately 41 hours after the attack. As a result, 
when a Defense Department spokesman announced the strikes in 
Washington on 4 May, he stated that only three areas had 
‘been struck, specifically denying any attack in the Mu Gia 
‘area. On the following day, 5 May, the Defense Department 

had to retract the statement and acknowledge the bombing of 
the Mu Gia Pass area on 3 May./e 


This incident caused the Secretary of Defense considerable 
embarrassment, and Generali Wheeler directed his Assistant, 
Lieutenant General John McPherson, who was in Hawaii at the 
time, to investigate. After discussions at PACOM and MACV, 
General McPherson explained to General Wheeler that the 
problem stemmed largely from the haste with which the strikes 
had been carried on (compounded by the "on-again-off-again 
24-hour hold") and the time consumed in coordinating between 
the 7th Air Force and TF 77. When 7th Air Force officials 
learned that the Navy planned to attack Mu Gia, the aircraft 
were scheduled to take off from the carriers in 81 minutes. 
An "intent" message seemed useless at that point, the more 
so since the JCS message authorizing the strikes had imposed 
no requirement for it. As for the delay in reporting, it 
resulted from a misunderstanding that had caused CTF 77 to 
send his report to CINCPAC through time-consuming SSO channels 


instead of forwarding it to the 7th Air Force via courier. 
Moreover, field commanders, unaware that a press conference 
was scheduled for 4 May in Washington, had stressed accuracy 
and completeness in reporting rather than speed. All 
echelons, General McPherson concluded, were revįswing proce- 
dures for correction of any deficiencies: noted. 


72. (#S-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6262 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 6 
May 70; (U) Msg, CJCS 6311 to LTG McPherson, Asst to CJCS, 
TDY CINCPAC, 6 May 70; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, May'70. NY 
Times, 5 May 70, p. 1, 6 May 70, p. 1. 
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Secretary Laird also expressed concern that the Mu Gia 
strike was an additional strike beyond those authorized on 
29 April and 1 May. .Admiral Moorer, who was again the act- 
ing Chairman, explained to Mr. Laird on 15 May that the field 
commanders considered the 3 May effort against Mu Gia and 
the 1032/1036/1039 area a "single coordinated strike." They 
had conducted it accordingly with “near simultaneous" time 
on all targets. 


Throughout the remainder of May and into June, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were occupied preparing plans in response to 
requests from either the Secretary of Defense or the White 
House for attacks against various targets in North Vietnam. 
These included: a three-day plan for air and naval oper- 
ations against Thanh Hoa, Vinh, and/or Quang/Dong Hoi; one- 
day operation against nine selected targets in the NVN pan- 
handle; and an aerial attack on the the NVN POL pipeline 
complex. None’ of the plans, however, was approved for 
execution. 


1A 


t 


The Renewed Search for Air Authorities over NVN 


In the late summer and early fall of 1970, US military 
commanders began to prepare for the approaching 1970-1971 
dry season campaign. The reduction of US forces in South 
Vietnam made it necessary to place increased emphasis on the 
effective use of US air power; at the same time budget 
reductions demanded judicious use of available resources. 
Consequently, the US commanders in Vietnam developed a single 
integrated interdiction program (SIIP), which applied US 
air power in Southeast Asia as a unified effort. The SIIP 
encompassed portions of Laos as well as Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. T 


74}. (PS) CM-5157-70 to SecDef, 15 May 70, same file. 
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The SIIP was designed to operate within existing authori- 
ties, but some of these--the right of aircraft to maneuver 
over North Vietnam and to retaliate against SAM/AAA instal- 
lations in North Vietnam--were scheduled to expire on 
l November 1970. In seeking their extension, the Chairman 
included one new authorization: overflight of North Vietnam, 
not to exceed three nautical miles, by aircraft delivering 
electro-optical (E-O) guided ordnance. Admiral Moorer 
explained to Secretary Laird that targets with sharp light 
contrast, such as gun positions in caves, were particularly 
vulnerable to bombs guided in this manner. To gain favorable 
access and proper light contrast for attack of such targets, 
the Admiral stated, aircraft would occasionally have to 
penetrate NVN airspace, but no more deeply than if they were 
delivering laser-guided ordnance. The extension of the 
authorities granted by the Secretary included approval of the 
E-0 overflight./7 


The North Vietnamese, meanwhile, were preparing for the 
forthcoming dry season by extending existing lines of com- 
Munication and opening’ new ones. By early fall, US intel- 
ligence reported that the enemy was beginning his dry season 
logistics effort earlier than usual and that more would be 
moved through the Laotian panhandle than in previous years. 
The road/POL pipeline/waterway complex west of the DMZ was 
expected to serve as a major corridor, and a "oa yen expan- 
sion of the supply system in Laos was predicted. T 


A parallel effort to increase and improve protective 
measures and counter-air capabilities in both Laos and 
southern NVN accompanied the enemy's extension of his 
infiltration system. In mid-October, Admiral Moorer advised 
the Secretary of Defense that deployment of enemy SAM and 
AAA units to the vicinity of the NVN-Laos passes was likely 
to occur. A week later, he reported the detection of an 
increase in heavier caliber weapons and fire control radars 
together with a shift of gun concentration from coastal 
areas of North Vietnam to the LOCs and passes leading into 
Laos. Moreover, at least 12 SAM-firing battalions were 


77. (BB-GP 1) CM-308-70 to SecDef, 21 Oct 70; (T87 Memo, 
ASD(ISA) to SecDef, 26 Oct 70; (28=GP 1) Memo, SecDef to 
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deployed south of the 20th Parallel, and recent photography 
had revealed 10 occupied sites in the area. Two more ` 
battalions were believed to be in the area south of Vinh. 
The Chairman pointed out that previously two regiments of 
four firing battalions each had defended the southern pan- 
handle. Now, he said, a third regiment had been activated, 
probably for defense of the major passes into Laos. 


To meet this increasing SAM/AAA threat, COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff resumed their quest, which 
was to continue throughout the 1970-1971 dry season campaign, 
for authority to mount pre-emptive strikes against SAM/AAA 
sites.in the NVN panhandie. CINCPAC submitted his first 
request for such authority on 10 October 1970. 


In passing this request to the Secretary of Defense, 
Admiral Moorer stated: 


This year, with fewer sorties and forces to 
employ against a more determined enemy, we can 
ill afford to permit the enemy to drive the B-52 
forces away from any of the crucial interdiction 
areas near the NVN border within range of his 
SAM/AAA sites .... identified by COMUSMACV. 


Admiral Moorer requested authority to destroy SAM/AAA instal- 
lations below 20 degrees north within 25 nautical miles of 

the Laotian border or the DMZ that threatened US aircraft 
operating over North Vietnam or Laos. The requested authority 
would include both pre-emptive and retaliatory strikes. 

Admiral Moorer appreciated the political implications of his 
request, but considered the authority "well within the realm 
of executive policy for protective reaction for forces oper- 
ating in Southeast Asia."ol 


79. (PS) CM-293-70 to SecDef, 14 Oct 70, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. (2S-GP 1) CM-308-70 to SecDef, 
21 Oct 70, OCICS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 70-Jun 71. 
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Secretary Laird rejected the request on 22 October. 
Although sharing the desire to reduce risks to US aircrews, 
he wanted "no military initiatives at this time" that could 
affect the favorable impact of President Nixon's recent 
peace proposals. Consequently, he directed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to examine alternatives that did not entail sub- 
stantial political risks, yet would enhance the protection 
of US aircrews if NVN deployed AAA and SAM forces in a 
manner to threaten critically US interdiction efforts in . 
Laos. 


The Secretary of Defense's response did not satisfy the 
field commanders and, during the remainder of October, 
CINCPAC continued to seek authority for pre-emptive strikes 
against occupied SAM/AAA installations in North Vietnam 
below 20 degrees north. In a request on 27 October, he 
Suggested a procedural alternative. Upon locating a threat- 
ening SAM/AAA site, COMUSMACV would issue to CINCPAC and 
Washington a declaration of intent to strike the site. Dis- 
patched at least 12 hours prior to the attack, it would 
allow ample time for consideration of all factors involved 
"at highest level." Barring receipt of a hold order, 
COMUSMACV would then execute the strike as planned or as soon 
thereafter as the weather Pormeubed: But none of CINCPAC's 
requests met with approval. l 


On 13 November 1970, North Vietnamese ground fire hit and 
downed an unarmed US RF-4C reconnaissance aircraft 17 
nautical miles north-northeast of Mu Gia pass. The following 
Gay, CINCPAC submitted an urgent request to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for pre-emptive strikes of enemy SAMs that 
threatened US planes over Laos or North Vietnam. This 
request, however, arrived in Washington at the same time that 
Admiral Moorer was tasked to develop a plan for a three-day 
strike against targets in North Vietnam below 20 degrees 
north. Subsequently, Admiral Moorer delegated this respon- 
sibility to CINCPAC, adding that’ no action would be taken on 


82. (25) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Air Operating Authorities 
in Lao/NVN Border Areas," 22 Oct 70, same file. 

83. (2S-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 232146Z Oct 70, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Sep-Oct 70. (C®SS-GP 4) Msgs, CINCPAC to 
CICS, 250228Z and 2701002 Oct 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
SAM Sites in NVN. 
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the proposal TOT pre apap cave attacks pending consideration 
of. this strike plan. 8 


- At CINCPAC's direction, COMUSMACV prepared and submitted 
a plan for 72-hour retaliatory air and naval operations 
against air defense targets in North Vietnam below 20 degrees 
north, but when authorized, the strike did not follow the 
COMUSMACV plan. On 19 November 1970, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC to execute a pro- 
tective reaction strike against air defense and logistics 
targets in North Vietnam south of 18 degrees 15 minutes 
north. The Chairman's directive provided only for a one- 
day strike with a second strike the following day 1f pilot 
debriefs and poststrike reconnaissance of the first strike 
indicated that a second would be productive. Attack was 
authorized against AAA/SAM-associated equipment threatening 
US activities in Mu Gia, Ban Karai, and Ban Raving areas and 
stockpiled supplies and vehicles in the general area of 
these AAA/SAM complexes, as well as interconnecting routes. 
Additionally, strikes were authorized against logistic 
stockpiles and associated transport on or near the routes 
leading into the pass area. As an exception to the pro- 
hibition against strikes above 18 degrees 15 minutes north, 
the Chairman authorized attack by IRON HAND and flack sup- 
pression aircraft on SAM/ABA sites above the line that posed 
a threat to strike forces.°) 


United States forces executed the strike, nicknamed 
FREEDOM BAIT, on 21 and 22 November, Saigon time (20 and 21 
November, Washington time). A total of 210 aircraft from 
the 7th Air Force and Task Force 77 participated in two 


— Ba, (B-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 265-70, 13 Nov 70. NY Times; 
14 Nov 70, 8. (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 1423407 Nov 
70; (28-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 15354 to CINCPAC, 16 Nov 70; (28) 
Draft DJSM Att to J3M~2097-70 to DJS, 16 Nov 70; OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. (Msg, CJCS 15293 to CINCPAC, 
14 Nov 70, first requested plans for the 3-day strike. This 
msg has not been found, but it was possible to reconstruct 
it from the later cited documents.) 

85. (B8-GP 1) Msgs, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 150654Z Nov 70; 
COMUSMACV 14807 to CINCPAC, 17 Nov 70; and CJCS 15483 to 
CINCPAC, 19 Nov 70; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 
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waves. Deteriorating weather forced cancellation of a third 
wave, severely curtailing the strike effort. Bomb damage 
assessment indicated considerable damage to logistics tar- 
gets, but, although a number of SAM sites and related instal- 
lations were attacked, their operational status was not - 
appreciably impaired. General Abrams reported that the 
threat to the US qoberg. ction effort from SAMs remained 
"virtually unchanged." 


Secretary Laird announced the air strikes in Washington 
at 0255 hours on 21 November 1970. "As part of our publicly 
announced policy and determined effort to protect American 
lives," he said, "we are conducting limited protection 
reaction air strikes against missile and antiaircraft facili- 
ties in North Vietnam south of the 19th parallel." The action 
was in response to attacks on unarmed US reconnaissance 
planes. These enemy attacks, the Secretary declared, were 
in violation of the 1968 bombing halt understanding that 
unarmed reconnaissance would continue. Mr. Laird said that 
the strikes were designed to protect the lives of US pilots 
flying interdiction missions against NVN military Supplies 
throughout southern Laos moving toward South Vietnam. On 
the following day, he added that the United States would 
continue _protegtive reaction" operations as required to pro- 
tect US pilots.97 


One hour before the first air strike on 21 November (Saigon 
time), the United States launched an abortive effort to free 
US prisoners of war believed to be held: near Hanoi. In a 
daring heliborne-raid, a small US party landed at Son Tay 
camp, 23 miles west of Hanoi, only to find the prisoners had 
been removed. The party Successfully withdrew without serious 
casualties. One man was slightly wounded by enemy rifle fire 
and one helicopter was destroyed intentionally by the raiders 
after a crash landing. The United States did not announce 
the attempted rescue until 23 November. 


The FREEDOM BAIT attack did not accomplish its purpose of 
seriously damaging the NVN air defenses. On 23 November, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secre- 
tary of Defense that, although FREEDOM BAIT should reduce the 


86. (287 NMCC Memos for Record, "Initial Report on Strikes 
in NVN," 21 Nov 70, and "Report on Strikes in NVN," 22 Nov 70; 
(@8-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 15061 to CINCPAC, 23 Nov 70; same 
file. 

87. NY Times, 21 Nov 70, 11; 22 Nov 70, 1. 

88. Ibid., 24 Nov 70, 1, 12. “== 
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immediate threat, it was only a temporary solution. He went 
on to request standing authority for pre-emptive attacks on 
otcupied SAM and SAM-support installations and components in 
North Vietnam within’'19 miles of the Laotian border or the 
DMZ. Admiral Moorer believed that FREEDOM BAIT had reduced 
the political impact of such protective reaction strikes. 

"I see no political risks in these authorities," he said, 
“which are not outweighed by the continuing threat to our 
current interdiction and reconnaissance operations."99 


The Secretary of Defense did not approve the requested 
authority. On 30 November, he informed Admiral Moorer that 
he found existing authorities adequate for the present 
threat. He reiterated his desire to avoid actions that might 
endanger the President's peace initiatives or lead to more 
serious violations of the 1968 bombing halt understandings. 
In addition, he feared that any expansion in strike authority 
at that time might undermine congressional support for the 
1971 Defense budget and the supplemental military assistance 
appropriation. He directed Admiral Moorer to watch the 
situation closely; shoulda pattern of hostile reactions or 
threats develop, he would consider another strike such as 
FREEDOM BAIT. He shared Admiral Moorer's concern for the 
safety of the B-52 force. If the Admiral believed the threat 
was increasing, the Secretary suggested the following 
actions: increases in the number of IRON HAND aircraft; 
changes in tactics or flight patterns of the B-52s; and sub- 
stitution of tactical aircraft for B-52s in the high-risk 
areas near the borders.90 


On several occasions during December 1970, Admiral Moorer 
informed the Secretary of Defense of increasing NVN air 
defense activity. He continued to seek permission not only 
to attack SAM sites and support installations, but also to 
react to an expected deployment of MIGs to airfields south of 
20 degrees north. None of these requests was granted. The 
Chairman asked CINCPAC on 8 Debember to comment on Secretary 
Laird's suggested changes in operating methods. Admiral 
McCain referred the query to CINCSAC, who replied that _ 


BO. (PS-GP 1) CM-382-70 to SecDef, 23 Nov 70, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 

90. (#5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CICS, "Request for Strike 
Authority," 30 Nov 70, same file. | 
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current B-52 tactics were believed to be the most effective 
possible but that they were under constant study.91 l 


On 1 January 1971, COMUSMACV and CINCPAC reported the 
firing of three SAMs at US aircraft over Laos in the vicinity 
of Ban Karai Pass and requested authority to strike the 
offending site. This time the authority was granted. On the 
same day, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff author- 
ized armed reconnaissance in the Ban Karai-Route 137 area, 
as soon as the weather permitted, followed by a one-time 
-strike when the site or equipment was located. The weather 
prevented immediate implementation of the strike, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff extended the authority first through 
4 January and, subsequently, until 18 January. In response 
to a COMUSMACV/CINCPAC request, they also obtained Secretary 
Laird's approval for expansion of the authority to include 
a one-time strike against two SA-2 missiles on transporters 
on Route 101F.92 


The authority for the one-time attack on SAM sites in the 
Ban Karai-Route 137 area expired on 18 January without its 
having been executed. Admiral Moorer explained to the Secre- 
tary of Defense: "Weather and enemy caution precluded effec- 
tive armed reconnaissance or strike action against located 
SAM/AAA equipment and installations while the authority was 
in effect." Consequently, during the latter part of January 
1971, the NVN air defense threat remained unchanged. Admiral 


91. (87 CM-397-70 to SecDef, 1 Dec 70; (@8=GP 1) 
CM-431-70 to SecDef, 14 Dec 70; (8GP 1) CM-452-70 to SecDef, 
21 Dec 70; (28=GP 1) Msg, CJCS 16306 to CINCPAC, 8 Dec 70; 
(P5-GP 1) Msg, CINCSAC to CINCPAC, 121750Z Dec 70; same file. 
92, (@S-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 011953Z Jan 71, 
JCS IN 21317; (238-GP 1) Msg, JCS 9204 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
l Jan 71; (38=<GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0407352 Jan 71, 
JCS IN 23257; (COS=GP 1) Msg, JCS 9322 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
5 Jan 71 (this msg has handwritten notation of SecDef approval); 
(Te) Draft memo, CJCS to SecDef, "Authority to Strike Sites in 
NVN (25)," n.d.; (28) Memo, ASD(ISA) to DSecDef, "Request for 
Strike Authority," n.d. (has handwritten approval by DSecDef, 
dated 5 Jan 71; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 
(PS-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 9219 and 9383 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACY, 
2 and 6 Jan 71. (@8-GP 1) Msg, CJCS to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
111135Z Jan 71 (this message, which extended the authorities 
until 18 Jan 71, has not been located, but is referred to in a 
draft message attached to (@8-GP 1) CM-523-71 to SecDef, 20 
Jan 71, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 
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Moorer, on behalf of COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, continued to seek throughout the remainder of the 

dry season campaign expanded authorities to meet and destroy 
that threat. 


The Situation at the Year's End 


The military situation in Vietnam at the close of 1970 
was encouraging. During the year, the RVNAF expanded by 
approximately 80,000 men and assumed a major share of the 
combat operations. Simultaneously, US strength dropped by 
almost 140,000 men, and this reduction was accompanied by a 
decline in casualties. American combat deaths in Vietnam in 
1970 fell to approximately 4,200, or about half of the 1969 
figure and significantly below the record figure of 14,561 in 
1968.. Even as the United States disengaged from the fighting, 
the military operations continued to go well. “The enemy had 
abandoned large-scale operations, reverting to guerrilla 
warfare and economy-of-force tactics. The RVNAF extended its 
outposts into areas formerly controlled by the Viet Cong, 
exerting government control over more of the countryside. 
In addition, both US and RVNAF spokesmen claimed that the 
Cambodian invasion, the major operation of the year, had 
significantly weakened the enemy's ability to attack South 
Vietnam. The fall-off in enemy operations, together with the 
extension of RVN control over the countryside, allowed 
steady and continuous progress in pacification during the 
year, and these indicators all seemed to point bowery the 
success of President Nixon's Vietnamization policy.9 


93. (@S-GP 1) CM-523-71 to SecDef, 20 Jan 71, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 

United States aircraft did carry out two protective 
reaction strikes in other areas of North Vietnam on 8 January 
1971. The pilot of a F-105 escorting B-52s in Laos fired at 
a SAM installation in the Mu Gia pass area when he discovered 
that his plane was being tracked by enemy radar, and an A-4 
accompanying a reconnaissance flight over North Vietnam fired 
at a coastal radar site 110 miles above the DMZ when it be- 
came "locked in" by enemy radar. Neither attack was success- 
ful. (@-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 6-71, 9 Jan 71. NY Times, 10 Jan 
71, 1; 13 Jan 71, 8. 

94. (8-GP 1) 


COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. I-l - 
I-6, IITI-94 - III-96, V-14. . 
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At the end of 1970, as had been the case at the end of 
every year.since the United States involvement in Vietnam 
began, the encouraging indicators were paralleled by a 
number of worrisome uncertainties. Following the Cambodian 
operation, the North Vietnamese immediately began a supply _ 
buildup in southern Laos and Cambodia, with signs pointing 
to the biggest logistical effort of the war. The ability of | 


the Cambodian army to withstand harassment by enemy forces _—_— _—_—. 


was uncertain, and the long-standing animosities between the 
Cambodians and the Vietnamese produced tensions among the 
FANK and RVNAF forces operating in Cambodia. Additionally, 
the continuing drawdown of US combat forces left fewer assets 


‘in South Vietnam. 


Another cause of concern to US officials was the failure 
of the Republic of Vietnam to root out the Communist subver- 
sive apparatus. Although the estimated number of agents in ` 
South Vietnam had declined from 100,000 to 60,000 since 1968, 
the remaining agents could still play an important role in 
the enemy's current strategy of guerrilla action, terrorism, 
and political subversion. Some US officials also questioned 
the ability and inclination of the local RVNAF forces-~the 
RF and PF--to cope with the increased enemy guerrilla tactics 
and terrorism. The record of the RF and PF had, at best, 
been spotty, and it was feared that they could not contend 
with the expected increase in guerrilla activity in the 
coming year. There was also some anxiety over the coming 
political campaign in South Vietnam, with the possibility 
that a strongly contested presidential election might set off 
another period of coups and countercoups. 


In spite of these uncertainties, US and South Vietnamese 
officials were cautiously optimistic over the military 
situation. A military defeat of South Vietnam appeared. 
unlikely for several years to come. The enemy's general 
offensives had failed, and his supply and infiltration system 
was severely damaged. But, despite the improvement on the 
battlefield, the hopes for a lasting peace were no nearer to 
realization at the end of 1970 than at the beginning of the 
year. The Paris talks remained deadlocked with scant prospect 
for any political settlement. More and more observers pre- 
dicted a future marked by neither total peace nor all-out 


(B-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. I- 3 - 
a “NY Times, 27 Dec 70, 3. 
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One experienced US official in Saigon summed up this 


war. 
cee is that nobody is 


feeling when he stated: "My own t 
going to live happily everafter. 


96. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. I- ae 
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TABLE VIII 


Forces in Vietnam, 1970 


US Forces? 


l January 31 December 


Army 330,648 250,653 
Air Force 58,463 43,137 
Navy 30,236 16,502 
Marine Corps 55,039 25,394 
Coast Guard 433 108 

Total | 474,819 335,794 

RVNAF ? 

ARVN 416,278 414,078 
VNN r. 30,143 40,709 
VNMC : 11,528 13,635 
VNAF . 36,469 445997 
RF 260,455 283,106 
PF B 214,383 250,889 

Total 969,256 1,047,410 

Third Country Forces> 

Australia 7,672 6,768 
Republic of China 29 31 
Republic of Korea 48,869 48 537 
New Zealand 552 44L 
Philippines 189 74 
Spain 10 7 
Thailand 11,568 11,586 

Total 68 , 889 67,444 


1. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. IV-7. 

2. (9-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. VI-a. 
(2-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, pp. VIII-7, 15, 18 
2l, 21l. ; : 

3. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. IV-33. 
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TABLE IX 


US Senior Advisers for 19702 


MR 1 
LTG Herman Nickerson, Jr. USMC CG, III MAF 
Mar 70 LTG K.B. McCutcheon USMC CG, III MAF 
9 Mar 70 LTG Melvin Zais USA CG, XXIV Corps? 
Jun 70 LTG James W. Sutherland USA CG, XXIV Corps 
Dec 70 LTG Donn J. Robertson USMC CG, III MAF 
MR II 
LTG Charles A. Corcoran USA CG, I FFORCEV 
Feb 70 LTG Arthur S. Collins,Jr. USA CG, I FFORCEV 
MR III 
LTG Julian J. Ewell USA CG, II FFORCEV 
Apr 70 LTG Michael S. Davison USA CG, II FFORCEV 
MR Iv? | 


1. First named incumbent occupied the position on 
1 January 1970. Date of successor is indicated. ; 

2. After 9 March 1970 the III Marine Amphibious Force 
(III MAF) was a separate uniservice command subordinate to 
and under the control of CG, XXIV Corps. 

3. MR IV did not have a Senior Adviser in 1970. The 
Commanding General of the Delta Military Assistance Command 
(DMAC) on 1 January 1970 was MG R. Wetherill, USA. He was 
replaced in January by MG Hal D. McCown, USA. 
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TABLE X 


1970 Holiday Cease-fire Violations and Casualties? 


Major ‘Minor US US RVNAF RVNAF Enemy 

Violations Violations KIA WIA KIA WIA Kills 

Tet 73 39 3 20 7 36 133 
Buddha's Birthday 58 85 i 15 15 97 149 
Christmas OWT 41 O 4 13 49 32 
New Year's 48 37 2 11 12 51 63 


l. (Z-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMs 32-70, 7 Feb 70; 117-70, 19 nay 70; 
300-70, 28 Dec 70; 1-71, 4 Jan 71. 
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Chapter 10 
VIETNAMIZATION IN 1970 


Vietnamization was the policy designed to end US 
military involvement in Vietnam, even if diplomatic negoti- 
ations produced no solution. It consisted of two comple- 
mentary aspects--a strengthening of the armed forces of the 
Republic of Vietnam in order for them to take over the combat 
effort and a progressive reduction of US forces in Vietnam. 

. President Johnson began the process in 1968 when he initiated 
‘planning to improve and modernize the RVN forces with a view 
to their shouldering a larger share of the war. President 
Nixon expanded and accelerated these plans during 1969 and 
began actual withdrawal of US troops, calling this approach 
"Vietnamization." 


The stalemate in the negotiations during 1970 necessitated 
continued reliance on Vietnamization as the means of reducing 
US involvement in Vietnam. In 1969, public criticism had 
been a major influence on policy decisions, but in 1970 
economic and fiscal considerations became the dominant factors. 


RVNAF. Throughout the year, the Secretary of Defense 
repeatedly counseled the Joint Chiefs of Staff that all 
funding for increased RVNAF improvement must be found within 
existing and projected budgets--in other words, through 
compensating reductions in Southeast Asia or other defense 
programs. As Secretary Laird explained to General Abrams 
during a visit to Vietnam in early 1970, "the major constraint 
on US involvement was now economic." Outlays for Vietnam, 
he said, could no longer_be considered separately from other 
worldwide defense needs. 


Lasd 


The Consolidated Phase III RVNAF I&M Program 


Planning for faster improvement of the RVNAF had begun in 
late 1969. On 10 November 1969, the Secretary of Defense 


1. (TS) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and CINCPAC, 
February 10-14, 1970, "17 Feb 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Feb 70. 
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asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare a Phase III 

RVNAF program (the consolidation phase). It should be 
designed to raise RVNAF effectiveness to the point where 

the Republic of Vietnam could maintain "at least current 
levels of security" while US forces were reduced to a 
“support force" by 1 July 1971 and to an “advisory force" 
two years thereafter. Two alternative US support force 
levels were to be considered, totaling 260,000 and 190,000 
respectively. The plan was to include an analysis of RVNAF 
missions, force structure, and new equipment requirements. ` 
Moreover, it was to address qualitative deficiencies in’ the 
RVNAF, in training, morale, and leadership. Finally, it was ` 
to include a review of US redeployment plans to insure that 
they properly reflected the objectives of Phase III.? 


After consulting CINCPAC, the Joint Chiefs of Staff >- . 
submitted their Phase III program to the Secretary of Defense 
on 29 January 1970. Their conclusion was that neither of the 
two manpower figures suggested by Mr. Laird would provide.a US 
support force adequate to enable the Republic of Vietnam to ` 
maintain current levels of security against the existing 
VC/NVA threat. Fortunately, however, the threat seemed”*to be 
declining. The Joint Chiefs of Staff cited pacification , 
progress in the past 15 months and a 50,000-man decline of in- 
country enemy strength during the past year. The’ Phase. III 


program was predicated on the assumption that the enemy threat 


would continue to decline. This assumption was necessary if 
US manpower figures within range of the ones originally 
suggested by Secretary Laird were to be achieved. But even 


then, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to acknowledge that "the. | 


current FY 1971 budget does not provide sufficient resources’ 
to support the extra cost of Vietnamization along with the m’ 
US force levels and recommended out-of-country/offshore. 
effort discussed in this report." 


The Phase III program focused attention on three major 


to improve the quality of the forces; second, it considered. 


four alternative US support force structures to be attained T 
by the end of FY 1971; third, it, recommended a. MAAG force 


— S GRE-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamization--RVNAF `’ 


Improvement and Modernization Aspects and Related US Planning 
-(U)," 10 Nov 69, Att to JCS 2472/552, 10 Nov 69, JMF 911/535". 
(10 Nov 69) sec 1. f 
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first, it would expand the RVNAF and initiate measures; 
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structure for end FY 1973. Whereas past RVNAF I&M programs 
had raised RVNAF levels almost to the limit that the RVN 
manpower base could support, the Phase III program recommended 
only slight increases in the RVNAF structure along with some 
internal readjustments. For example, the 11 ARVN divisions, 
which were nearly complete, would be allotted an additional 
10 battalions of artillery as well as truck companies and 
medical units. The VNMC would receive another brigade head- 
quarters. The CIDG would be phased out, thus reducing the 
Vietnamese Special Forces. The VNN would receive additional 
small craft for combat, minesweeping, harbor defense, and 
logistics, raising the total VNN inventory to 1,700 ships and 
craft. 


The Phase III program would add five helicopter, two trans- 
port, and two attack squadrons to the VNAF and increase 
current squadron unit equipment to achieve a greater effect 
without enlarging the VNAF command and control structure. 
Ultimately, the VNAF would be expanded to a total force of 
49 squadrons. Finally, the territorial forces (RF/PF) and the 
National Police would be expanded to maintain the current 
momentum of pacification and to provide additional command 
and control elements for already approved units. 


The Phase III program recommended the expansion of the 
RVNAF sensor program to prepare the RVNAF to assume responsi- 
bility for the security of the DMZ and of major installations 
and cities. Signal Intelligence forces would be doubled and 
provided with additional equipment while the RVNAF logistic 
system was being expanded to provide combat service support 
for the proposed overall force structure increases. The 
entire Phase III force structure increases and added equip- 
ment requirements would cost approximately $980 million and 
would expand the RVNAF to the following leveis: 
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Proposed End 
Forces FY 1970 FY 1971 FY 1972 FY 1 
Regular Forces l 
ARVN 391,233 406,962 410,720 422,224 
VNN 37,697 37,697 37,697 . 37 947 
VNAF 38,536 38,536 41,766 43,737 
VNC | 13,070 13,435 13.435 13,435 
Total Regular 480,538 496,630 503,618 517,343 
Territorial Forces 
RF 275,670 ` 287,591 287,591 287,591 
PF 239;390 247,799 256,572 256,571 
Total Territorial 
Forces 515,060 —_ 535,390 54h 162 Suh 162 
Total RVNAF 995,598 1,032,020 1,047,780 1,061,505 


As part of the Phase III program the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
submitted a training plan for the RVNAF for the period 1970- 
1973, as developed by COMUSMACV. Their projections indicated 
that in-country training centers would be at or near maximum 
use during the next two and a half years. Offshore training 
facilities were expected to train some 15,000 RVNAF personnel 
during the same period. The US advisory program, reduced in 
size, would be reoriented to emphasize training, organization, 
and management instead of tactics. 


The second major area of the Phase III program evaluated 
the effect of reducing US support forces to 190,000 or 260,000 
men, as the Secretary had directed. At the same time, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff considered two other possible figures, 
218,000 and 270,000. All were based on the following as- 
sumptions: that the enemy threat would continue to decline 
through end FY 1973 (at an unspecified rate); that momentum 
in pacification would be maintained; that RVNAF capabilities 
would continue improving; that two FWMAF divisions would be 
maintained in-country; and that the US would provide support 
forces to conduct interdiction, air defense, and ARC LIGHT 
missions through FY 1973. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered the 190,000 and 218,000 figures infeasible. Such 
forces would be too small to respond effectively to contingen- 
cies, and the progress of Vietnamization as well as the 
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protection of US forces would be jeopardized. The 260,000 
and 270,000 alternatives were more acceptable. Under 
either, US forces would maintain the capability to provide 
the RVNAF with combat support to offset possible shortfalls 
and retain a US capacity for self-defense. The difference 
between the two figures seemed small, but it was significant 
when calculated in terms of combat capability. Trimming the 
270,000 force structure by 10,000 would result in a 20 per- 
cent reduction of combat maneuver battalions. Therefore, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended approval of the 270,000 
figure. 


Because it would be difficult to forecast the level of the 
enemy threat after July 1971, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
avoided setting a US force structure goal for FY 1972. But 
assuming continued RVNAF improvement and retention of current 
US out-of-country/offshore support forces through mid-FY 1973, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended initiation of planning 
for a 43,000 MAAG force structure for end FY 1973. The 
FY 1971 force structure would have to be phased down to the 
MAAG force on a “cut’and try basis," they believed. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were unwilling to describe the composition of 
either the MAAG or the supplemental ata until actual 
conditions were known. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff requested expeditious approval 
of their Phase III program, including the 270,000 US in- 
country force level for end FY 1971 and a 43,000-man MAAG by 
the end of FY 1973, to permit development of follow-on plans 
and directives and as a basis for coordination with the 
Republic of Vietnam. They were firm in recommending that the 
phasedown to the FY 1971 and 1973 goals be undertaken on the 
"cut and try" principle, applied under the guidelines they 
had set forth rather than following a schedule of "predeter- 
mined fixed force levels" for successive dates. Finally, 
since the FY 1971 budget was "stringent to the point of 
inflexibility," the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested that 
sufficient additional resources be provided to support the 
program. "To the extent that the program recommended may not 
coincide with current . . . fiscal guidance, differences will 
have to be resolved, keyed to the most urgent priority--the 
attainment of US objectives in Southeast Asia."3 


3. (PS-GP 3) JCSM-42-70 to SecDef, 29 Jan 70, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/552-9, 24 Jan 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 3. 
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Secretary Laird did not act on this Phase III program 
until 13 March 1970, and in the meantime, a number of 
events, both preceding and following the JCS submission, 
influenced the Secretary's decision. On 12 January 1970, 
even before the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted their 
recommendations, the Republic of Vietnam presented the 
United States with a request for a 170,164-man increase in 
the RVNAF by the end of FY 1971, which would raise the 
total RVNAF structure to 1,100,000. The South Vietnamese 
wanted to implement a sensory device plan for border 
surveillance and infiltration control and to provide ad- 
ditional radar, artillery, armor, and air defense support 
‘as well as strengthen the RF and PF. In addition, as- 
sistance in improving the standard of living for RVNAF 
servicemen was desired. Specifically, the Republic of Viet- 
nam asked for renewal of the canned food assistance program, 
as implemented in 1968, and building material for 20,000 
housing units per year for five years for RVNAF dependents. 


Three days later, on 15 January, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense forwarded to the’ Service Secretaries, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and various other Defense 
components tentative fiscal guidance for the FY 1972 budget. 
He believed that the total DOD figures represented the 
maximum that could be obtained in view of available economic 
resources, the non-defense demands on the Federal budget, 
and the attitude of Congress and the general public on 
defense expenditures. He emphasized that, unless there was 
some change in the international situation, it would be un- 
realistic to plan on higher funding levels than those he set 
forth. If increases were recommended in one category, 
. reductions should be identified in other categories to stay 
within the overall totals. With regard to Southeast Asia, 
the tentative guidance provided for a US force structure in 
the Republic of Vietnam of 260,000 by the end of FY 1971 
and 29,500 by the conclusion of FY 1973--both below the 
preferred levels that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were to 5 
recommend two weeks later in their Phase III RVNAF I&M program. 


I. (8) RVNAF Force Structure Increase Plan 12-69, n.d., 
Enel to (8+GP 4) Ltr, C/S MACV to CJCS, 14 Jan 70, Att to JCS 
2472/588, 29 Jan 70, JMF 911/535 (12 Jan 70). 

5. (6-GP 1) Memo DSecDef to CJCS et al., "FY 72-76 Fiscal 
Guidance Memorandum," 15 Jan 70, Att to JCS 2458/677, 16 Jan 
70, JMF 555 (15 Jan 70) sec l. 
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After more than a month of study, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff informed the Secretary of Defense on :21 February of 
their concern over the severity of the fiscal constraints 
reflected in the tentative guidance. They considered that 
it did not provide sufficient funds, within a prudent level 
of risk, to maintain an adequate overall US force structure 
and deterrent posture under current world conditions. With 
respect to Southeast Asia, the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted 
the assumption of a continuing reduction in US forces, 
reaching MAAG levels by the end of FY 1973. There was no 
allowance for the possibility that enemy activity might be 
such as to preclude these withdrawais, in which case 
additional funds would be required. Their further comment 
implied that the restrictions on funding could make this 
unfavorable development more likely. The Joint Chief's of 
Staff pointed out that the phasedown of out-of-country and 
offshore effort envisaged in the tentative guidance would 
fail to provide the level of support necessary for the RVN 
Armed Forces, as recommended in their recent RVNAF Phase III 
report. 2 


As already mentioned, Secretary Laird visited South Viet- 
nam in early February and explained to both US and RVN leaders 
that the "major constraint" on US involvement was now economic. 
Reduced US funds, he said, were now "consistently narrowing US 
operational latitude" in Southeast Asia, a fact that provided 

"an incentive and reinforcement to the Vietnamization policy." 
Mr. Laird sensed a lack of full realization in Vietnam of the 
impact of the cuts in the FY 1970 budget and those pending 
for FY 1971. Noting that there appeared to be a difference 
"on the order of $1 billion" between COMUSMACV's desires and 
available resources, the Secretary told General Abrams and 
Ambassador Bunker that no supplemental Vietnam appropriations 
could be expected. This left two alternatives, he said: to 
find more effective ways of using existing resources or to 
puli out more US troops. 


The Secretary of Defense returned to Washington impressed 
with the progress in’the military aspects of Vietnamization, 
but aware that "monumental" tasks remained. He reported to 
the President that the economic aspects of Vietnamization were 


@S-GP 3) JCSM-65-70 to SecDef, 21 Feb 70, Encl A to 
JCS 2458/677-8, 14 Feb 70, same file, sec 2. 
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fraught with potential hazards. Stabilization and expansion 
of South Vietnam's economy were matters to which both the 
United States and the Republic of Vietnam must devote 
immediate attention. 


. Secretary Laird found continuing US redeployment an 
"agreed assumption" in Vietnam, with only the issues of 
composition and timing remaining. The South Vietnamese, he 
told the President, were “perhaps more confident . . . than 
our U.S. leadership. " Indeed, COMUSMACV had contended that 
the next (fourth) redeployment increment would be crucial; 
if military reverses were sustained in the wake of troop 
withdrawals, "the psychological impact could be severe." 
Although the Secretary did not fully |understand General 
Abrams' fears, he advised the President that "redeployment 
increment four will be more difficult than the immediately 


succeeding increments. 


After his return from Vietnam, the Secretary of Defense 
asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to draft a plan for reducing 
US strength in Thailand by approximately 10,000 spaces, to 
reach 32,200 by 30 June 1971. Although he believed the 
United States should defer any decision on such reductions 
‘until enemy intentions for the current dry season became 
more clear, he thought preliminary planning should begin 
immediately in view of the complexity of the problem and the 
need for consultation with the Royal Thai Government on the 
polttical implications. 


On 13 March 1970, the Secretary of Defense notified the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of his decision on the Phase III RVNAF 
program. At the outset, he made it clear that no additional ' 
funds could be provided, noting that it was "most unlikely" 
that Congress would provide additional FY 1970 or 1971 
appropriations for the Vietnam war. Consequently, he 
directed that all funding for the proposed plan must be met 
from within existing and foreseeable DOD budgets; when 
recommended levels of activity could not be thus supported, 
See Joint Chiefs of Staff should identify appropriate trade- 
offs. 


T: (2S) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and CINCPAC, 
February 10-14, 1970," 17 Feb 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 


Feb 70. 
8. (STGP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Force Planning--Thailand 
(U)," 19 Feb 70, Att to JCS 2353/180-4, 19 Feb 70, JMF 910/374 


(25 Aug 69). 
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Within these limits, the Secretary approved the general 
concept of the JCS Phase III plan and the programs and force 
structures proposed for the RVNAF for FY 1970 and FY 1971. 
This approval was subject to revision based upon further 
detailed planning, consideration of the proposals submitted 
by the Republic of Vietnam on 12 January, and more careful 
study of South Vietnamese economic limitations. He deferred 
approval of the RVNAF programs for FY 1972 and FY 1973, 
except for VNAF pilot training, and requested revised recom- 
mendations regarding RVNAF programs for those fiscal years 
based on the RVN 12 January proposals and on a study of costs. 
With regard to US force structure planning, the Secretary of 
Defense approved only the FY 1973 MAAG. He requested re- 
evaluation of the proposed FY 1971 structure, taking into 
account budgetary decisions and guidance. The Secretary 
recognized the JCS rationale for supporting a 270,000 force 
level for end FY 1971, but he believed that US planning should 
continue to address both the 260,000 and 190,000 levels ta 
allow maximum flexibility in meeting future developments. 


Later in March, Secretary Laird issued final fiscal guidance 
for FY 1972. Implicit in the guidance was acceptance of the 
260,000 level for US forces remaining in South Vietnam by the 
end of FY 1971, but the figure for end FY 1973 was 43,400--the 
MAAG level the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended rather 
than the 29,500 that had appeared in the tentative guidance. 10 


The Secretary of Defense forwarded to the Department of 
State both the JCS Phase III program and his decision on it. 
In subsequent comments on this exchange, Secretary of State 
Rogers commended the agreement reached that the US military 
presence in South Vietnam would be cut down to a 43,000-man 


9. (PS5-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "“Vietnamization-- 
Consolidated Improvement and Modernization (I&M) Program and 
Related US Planning (U)," 13 Mar 70, Att to JCS 2472/552-15, 
14 Mar 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 4. 

10. (#S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., "FY 1972-76 
Fiscal and Logistic Guidance--Flanning Assumptions for the 
War in Southeast Asia," 24 Mar 70, Att to JCS 2458/677-19, 
27 Mar 70, JMF 555 (15 Jan 70) sec 3. 


MAAG by mid-1973. The preference of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for a 270,000 force level at the end of FY 1971 was 
viewed less favorably, since :the justification given was 
that this level would provide US combat elements that could 
offset RVNAF combat shortfalls. Secretary Rogers observed, 
"It had not been our understanding of Administration policy 
that. U.S. forces would have this kind of combat role at 
that time." The Secretary of State "especially" endorsed 
the recommendation that flexibility be maintained in execu- 
tion of redeployment schedules, to allow for acceleration 
as well as prudent delay. 


The "cut and try" method should be designed 
to give the President maximum ability to adjust 
his decisions . . . to:deveilopments which bear 
on them. Given the current events in Cambodia 
and Laos there are both dangers and opportunities 
which we cannot fully foresee at this time.11 


Further US Redeployments ` 


While US officials in Washington deliberated over the 
Phase III RVNAF improvement program, US troop redeployment 
from South Vietnam continued. At the start of 1970, the 
United States had completed two withdrawal increments 12 
amounting to 65,000 men, and US forces totaling 474,819 
remained in South Vietnam (although the authorized ceiling 
approved by the President was 484,000). In mid-December 
1969, President Nixon had announced a third US redeploy- 
ment of 50,000 to be completed by 15 April 1970.13 This 
third increment, nicknamed KEYSTONE BLUEJAY, began in early 
February 1970 after being purposely delayed in order to 
retain as many US troops as possible in South Vietnam 
during the Tet period (5-6 February). The KEYSTONE BLUEJAY 
redeployment proceeded without incident and was completed 
by 15 April 1970. Major US units departing South Vietnam 
included the lst Infantry Division, the 3d Brigade of the 


il. (Pe-GP 3) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 14 Apr 70, Att 
to JCS 2472/552-28, 17 Apr 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) Sec 8. 
12. The figure reported at the completion of the second 
increment on 15 December 1969 was 472,4423 see Chapter 4, 


P. 125. ee 
137 See Chapter 4. ~ 
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4th Infantry Division, the USAF .12th Tactical-Fighter Group, 
and the USMC 26th Regimental Landing Team. . In all, the third- 


redeployment increment comprised 29,500 Army, 2,000 Nav 
5,600 Air Force, and 12,900 Marine Corns eet | ee 


As this third increment neared completion, it was obvious 
that the President would have to make an announcement on 
the further course of redeployment. With this in mind, 
COMUSMACV forwarded to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 13 March 
1970 a detailed assessment of the situation in South Vietnam. 
He reported that an enemy logistical buildup in Laos as well 
as the shifting of regiments from III to IV CTZ portended 
increased offensive activity in South Vietnam during the 
spring and early summer. General Abrams considered the US 
ground, naval, and air forces currently committed to the 
conflict in South Vietnam essential to the success of 
Vietnamization. Any planning for further reductions should 
be based on the cut and try method and assessment of the 
impact of all elements of the total situation. He feared, 
however, that additional redeployments were being contem- 
plated without regard to the operational requirements or 
the progress of the RVNAF. Such action, he believed, could 
upset "the military and psychological balance" in South 
Vietnam and jeopardize the ultimate success of the Vietna- 
mization program. The US withdrawals already accomplished, 
he stated, had strained the capabilities of the RVNAF, and 
he opposed further redeployments pending developments over 
the next three months. The Joint Chiefs of Staff gave 
this assessment to the Secretary of Defense on 16 March 
1970, recommending that it be provided to the President. 1? 


What use the Secretary made of the COMUSMACV assessment 
is not found in the record, but on 31 March 1970, he asked 
for JCS views on continuing redeployments. He wanted them 
to consider not only military developments, but also 


pe (@—-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. IV-7 - 
IV-10. a 
15. (PS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 3303 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 


13 Mar 70; (Z8¢GP 4) JCSM-117-70 to SecDef, 16 Mar 70, Encl 
to JCS 2472/552-17, 16 Mar 70; JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec-6. 
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budgetary "facts of life" and the question of US puide 
support. for continued Southeast Asia operations. l 


Replying three days later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
provided the Secretary an assessment of the situation in 
South Vietnam. It reflected the significant progress in 
the Vietnamization program of the past 10 months as well 
as the critical nature of the coming several months. The 
gains thus far were "fragile," and the enemy was capable 
of causing setbacks in the current favorable trends. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that the 115,500 US 
withdrawals to date with. the accompanying one-third reduc- 
tion in maneuver battalions had exceeded the decrease in 
enemy forces. In addition, North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
forces could mount offensives on short notice, though the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff doubted such attacks could be sus- 
tained. Further reduction in the already limited allied 
capabilities during the next few months clearly risked a 
successful enemy effort to slow or reverse the pacification 


trends. 7 


Holding that action in South Vietnam could not be con- 
sidered in isolation from the uncertain situations in l 
Cambođia and Laos, the Joint Chiefs of Staff affirmed 
General Abrams! call for a pause in redeployments. All 
factors counseled such a course in order to assess and 
consolidate the gains already made in Vietnamization. They 
added that continuation of withdrawals without a pause 
would bring into question the "credibility" of the cut and 
try principle. . Consequently, they recommended that the 
decision and announcement on further US troop redeployment 
from South Vietnam be deferred until 15 June 1970. They 
recognized that this delay might bring adverse public 
reaction, but believed that the reaction could be reduced 
by “a factual public affairs program." With respect to 
budget implications, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered 
that the impact of a pause in redeployments would be 
“pelatively small in FY 1970," adding that the trade offs 
necessary to reconcile resources and requirements for 


, 16. G&-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Southeast Asia 
,Redeployment Planning 31 Mar 70, Encl to JCS 2472/611, 


2 Apr'70, JMF 911/374 (2 Apr 70). 
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FY 1971 would be addressed in their reassessment of Phase 
III of the RVNAF Improvement and Mođernization Program, 
S to be submitted to the Secretary by 30 April 
1970. k ; 


The JCS advice went unheeded. President Nixon announced 
further redeployments on 20 April 1970. Reporting the 
return of 115,500 US troops as of 15 April, he told the 
nation in a televised address that "We have now reached a 
point where we can confidently move from a period of ‘cut 
and try' to a longer-range program for the replacement of 
Americans by South Vietnamese troops." An additional 
150,000 US troops would be withdrawn over the next year. 
The President avoided setting out any schedule for this 
reduction, merely stating that it would be completed "during 
the spring of next year," with the timing and pace determined 
by “our best judgment" of the current military and diplomatic 
situation.1l 


The President's announcement decided the basic question 
on further US redeployments, but the composition and 
scheduling of these redeployments was to take four months 
to resolve. In accordance with the presidential decision, 
the Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 24 April to recommend a plan for the reduction of 150,000 
authorized spaces in RVN to reach a ceiling of 284,000 by 
1 May 1971. The Secretary directed that the plan provide 
for a 50,000 reduction by 15 October, but it need not exceed 
60,000 by the end of the year.19 Acting on presidential 
guidance, Secretary Laird instructed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to base the plan on only one of the three previously 
announced criteria for US withdrawals-~progress in the 


17. (28-GP 3) JCSM-150-70 to SecDef, 3 Apr 70, Encl A to 
‘JCS 2472/611, 2 Apr 70, same file. | 

18. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 373-377. 

19. The withdrawal of 60,000 men would leave 90,000 to be 
redeployed between 1 January and 30 April 1970. The three 
increments--50,000, 10,000 (the difference between 60,000 
and 50,000), and 90,000--were referred to in subsequent 
redeployment planning as the "original schedule." 
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improvement of the RVNAF. The other two criteria--progress 
in negotiations and the level of enemy activity--would have 
bearing only to the extent of causing acceleration or 
temporary delay of redeployments, and the plan must have 
sufficient flexibility to permit these alterations. 


Revised Phase III RVNAF I&M Program 


At the time of President Nixon's decision on further US 
force reductions and Mr. Laird's request for a redeployment 
plan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were completing revision of 
their Phase III RVNAF I&M program, in accordance with the .- 
Secretary's 13 March directive. On 30 April they submitted 
this revised program, advising Secretary Laird that it 
represented a "reconciliation" between needs and available 


resources. 


The plan included a revised Consolidated RVNAF Improve- 
ment and Modernization Program, subsequently referred to 
as CRIMP, based on reassessment of the recommendations 
contained in the original Phase III program (as submitted 
on 29 January) and taking into account the RVN proposals 
made in January 1970. The revised program had the support 
of COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and the Republic of Vietnam, and 


provided for: 


20. GesS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US Troop Redeploy- 


ment Planning, Vietnam," 24 Apr 70, JMF 911/374 (24 Apr 70). 
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Proposed End 

Forces FY 1971 FY 1972 ‘FY 1973 

Regular Forces l 
ARVN 434 019 4h1 829 LUT 5456 
VNN 39 ,611 39 ,611 39 ,611 
. VNAF 38,780 4h 712 46 ,998 
VNMC 13,462 13,462 13 ,462 
RF 29k 4h46 29h 446 294 „h6 
PF 258,027 258,027 258,027 
Total RVNAF 1,078,345 1 ,092 ,087 1,100 ,000 
Total Paramilitary 179 410 163,285 149 ,160 
Total RVNAF plus f 
Paramilitary 1,257,T -1,259,372 1 249 ,160 


In accordance with the RVN January request, the revised 
program also provided for additional canned food assistance 
for the RVNAF, at a cost of $95.4 million over the period 
FY 1971-1973, and for construction of 20,000 RVNAF dependent 
shelters per year for five years at a cost of $6 million per 
year. 


The new program, like the earlier version, contained 
annexes dealing with RVNAF improvement in the areas of 
intelligence, communications-electronics, training, and 
morale. Training of the RVNAF was an area in which both 
the Secretary of Defense and the President had expressed a 
special interest. The training annex presented a concept 
for developing a self-sufficient RVNAF by 1 July 1973 through 
a combination of training at RVNAF Service schools and train- 
ing centers, in-country on-the-job training, and offshore 
schooling. 


Accompanying the revised program was a tentative US force 
structure involving approximately 260,000 men, to be achieved 
by 30 June 1971. This proposal, which reflected the Secre- l 
tary's fiscal guidance of 24 March 1970, was subject to 
revision to conform with execution of the recently announced 
withdrawal of 150,000 spaces by the spring of 1971. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff emphasized to the Secretary of Defense 
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the need to avoid personnel turbulence and disruption of 
RVNAF morale in executing redeployments. Hence the manner 
in which the pending 150,000 withdrawal was accomplished 
was of "critical concern." For the end of FY 1973, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested a 44,755-man US force in 
the Republic of Vietnam--a MAAG of 25,650 spaces plus a 
19,105-man force for “supplemental requirements." This 
force exceeded slightly the Secretary's guidance, which 
had specified a figure of 43,400 by the same date. 


-To meet the requirements of their revised program without 
additional funds, the Joint Chiefs of Staff identified the 
following trade offs: reduction of US space authorization 
in Thailand to about 32,200 by 30 June 1971 (in keeping 
with Secretary Laird's directive of 19 February 197021); 
redeployment and deactivation of an Army division from Korea 
by 15 May 1971 and withdrawal of two USAF fighter squadrons 
from Korea by 1 September 1970; reduction of US air activity 
in Southeast Asia to a monthly average of 1,000 B-52 and 
12,700 TACAIR sorties in FY 1971, with provision for surges, 
given additional funds, to meet emergencies; reduction of 
naval gunfire support from six to three ships; and unilateral 
reprogramming by the US Navy and Air Force involving possi- 
bie early deactivations of selected units. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff made quite clear to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that this program, drawn to conform to his 
guidance, did not satisfy them. They found it not in con- 
sonance with the rate of progress in Vietnamization, the 
current enemy threat, or the uncertain situation in Laos and 
Cambodia. Therefore they requested that the Secretary of 
Defense seek further funds to retain surge capability options 
and to accommodate the 150,000 personnel reduction to progress 
in Vietnamization, thereby avoiding personnel and logistical 
turbulence and allowing periods of level-strength stability 
between redeployment increments. But even if additional funds 
were provided, the "substantial reduction" involved in the 
revised program would, in the JCS view, incur "unacceptable" 
military risks.22 


21. see above, p. 380. 
22, (@S-GP 3) JCSM-202-70 to SecDef, 20 Apr 70, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/552~31, 27 Apr 70; JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 9. 
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The Services, too, were not happy with this revised pro- 
gram, though for a different reason. The Secretaries of. 
the Army and the Air Force both notified the Secretary of 
Defense that their budgets did not contain sufficient flexi-. 
bility to meet the additional unfunded FY 1971 requirements 
of the revised RVNAF I&M program.23 


The Cambodian incursion, launched on 1 May 1970, brought 
a great public outcry in the United States. The seeming 
expansion of the war in the face of the President's recent 
announcement of further troop reductions produced considera- 
ble doubt both in Congress and in the press regarding the 
Administration's intentions in Vietnam. Concern over this 
reaction made Secretary Laird particularly vigilant with. 
regard to variations in US troop strength. On 15 May, he 
advised General Wheeler and the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments that, even though actual force levels remained 
under the authorized ceiling, an increase such as had occurred 
between 30 April and 7 May (1,136 personnel) could create 
"potentially troublesome effects." Every effort should be 
made, he said, to avoid further increases and, if possible, 
to effect gradual reductions while the full FY 1971 schedules 
were being formulated.2 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff replied that, 
by earlier agreement, redeployments were planned and residual 
strengths maintained on the single criterion of authorized 
troop level, without regard to the actual personnel count 
as it fluctuated from week to week. Abandonment of this 
policy, he contended, would deny COMUSMACV required flexi- 
bility in managing troop strengths and might, as a consequence 
of statistical confusion, create a credibility gap. The 
Secretary responded that he did not desire "to establish dual 
accounting standards, i.e., (1) an authorization ceiling and 
(2) a lower actual manpower ceiling." He fully endorsed the 
continued use of the authorized strength approach by COMUSMACV 


23. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecAF to SecDef, "Vietnamization- 
Consolidated RVNAF Improvement and Modernization Program and 
Related Planning," 5 May 70, Att to JCS meas 34, 11 May 
70; (S-GP 4) Memo, SecA to SecDef, same subj, 14 May 70, Att 
to JCS 2472/552-35, 15 May 70; JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 10. 

24. (8) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., "Personnel Strength 
in RVN," 15 May 70, Att to JCS 2472/622, 19 May 70, JMF 911/ 
101 (15 May 70). 
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in managing the redeployment effort. The Secretary's con- 
cern was that an actual gain of 7,000 to 8,000 men, even 
though still below the authorized ceiling, might be presented 
by the news media as a major increase in the US commitment 
to Southeast Asia. This could create "substantial public 
consternation and concern" by casting doubt on the Presi- 
dent's pledges to continue overall withdrawal and terminate 
the operations against the Cambodian sanctuaries by 30 June. 
Therefore Secretary Laird thought it important to monitor 
the troop strength fluctuations closely in order to insure, 
if possible, "that the actual strength does not go above 
the current level," approximately 430,000.25 


Reassured, General Wheeler stated that he foresaw no 
difficulties in adhering to this guidance. Indeed, a fore- 
cast of US strength in Vietnam through 30 June 1970 on a 
weekly basis, recently completed by the Joint Staff, showed 
that a steady decline to the level of 421,300 could be 
anticipated. Minor variations from the predicted figures 
might occur. The Chairman assured the Secretary of Defense 
that "any unusual situation which may gevelor will be 
brought to your immediate attention."2 


The Cambodian invasion and the defensiveness engendered 
in the Administration by the public reaction also affected 
US redeployment planning. In a request to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on 15 May for a plan to terminate all US operations 
in Cambodia by 30 June, Secretary Laird advised that no 
amount of tactical triumphs in Cambodia would satisfy the 
American people; rather, the worth of those operations must 
be demonstrated in lower casualties, increased Vietnamization, 
continuing redeployments, and progress in negotiations. With 
respect to US redeployment schedules, he asked the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to consider three additional possibilities: 
acceleration of the 150,000 redeployment previously announced; 
implementation of at least a 174,000-man reduction through 


——35. ÆJ CM-5211-70 to SecDef, 23 May 70; (8-GP 3) Memo, 
SecDef to SecA and CJCS, "Personnel Strength in RVN," 27 May 
70, Att to JCS 2472/622-2, 27 May 70; same file. 

26. (38-GP 3) CM-5237-70 to SecDef, 28 May 70, Att to lst 
N/H of JCS 2472/622-2, 1 Jun 70, same file. 
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30 June 1971 to a 260,000 ceiling (the schedule on which the 
FY 1971 budget request was based); and moving to a 240,000- 
man: authorization by May-June 1971, a level alluded to by 
the President inan 8 May press conference .27 


On 2 June 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense two alternatives for a 150,000 space 
reduction in response to his 24 April request. Alternative A, 
derived from CINCPAC recommendations, was essentially the 
original schedule suggested by the Secretary of Defense. It 
consisted of two increments, 60,000 during the period 1 July- 


_31 December 1970 (with 50,000 redeployed by 15 October) and 


90,000 between 15 February~30 April 1971. An important feature 
was continuation of the currently authorized air sortie levels. 
Alternative A provided relatively greater security in South 
Vietnam and surer progress in Vietnamization by delaying 
departure of the largest US contingent until late in the time 
span, but would incur significantly higher expense. The 

Joint Chiefs of Staff said that the cost of this alternative 
would exceed current budget requests by $1 billion; the 

trade offs necessary to meet this situation would require 
reductions to "substantial risk levels" in forces committed 

to NATO or available for worldwide contingencies. 


Alternative B, developed by the Joint Staff, envisioned 
reduction in three increments: 60,000 between 1 July and 
15 October 1970; another 40,000 by °31 December 1970; and the 
remaining 50,000 by 1 May 1971. Accompanying this would be 
a reduction in air sortie levels. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
described Alternative B as a course that met the directed 
budget constraints by making major reductions solely in 
Southeast Asia programs. "It requires acceptance of dangerous 
risks in Southeast Asia, but it avoids the disadvantages of 
the worldwide trade-offs in Alternative A." 


In view of the risks they had identified, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff considered that neither of the glternatives was 
"militarily prudent." They recommended approval of Alterna- 
tive A, but with provision of the supplemental funding 
necessary to preclude the trade offs and reprogramming that 


27. (B5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CICS, "Southeast Asia 
Planning," 15 May 70, Att to JCS 2472/261, 16 May 70, JMF 
907/501 (15 May 70). 
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would otherwise be required. They commented on the possi- 
bility of accelerating the withdrawal during 1971, as the 
Secretary had requested, but made no recommendation. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that any decision in this 
matter should await an assessment of the situation made in 
late 1970.28 


Even though the scheduling of the 150,000 redeployment 
was not yet resolved, the President on 3 June announced the 
withdrawal of an initial increment of that package. Ina 
televised report on the Cambodian operations, President 
Nixon told the nation that 50,000 men of the previously 
announced 150,000 redeployment would be out of Vietnam by 
15 October 1970.29 


Decision on the Revised Phase III Program 


On 5 June 1970, the Secretary of Defense responded to the 
JCS recommendations on both RVNAF improvement and redeploy- 
ment alternatives. After recognizing the “concerted staff 
effort and the hard choices they represent," he went on to 
point out that since the JCS submission on RVNAF I&M on 
30 April, events in Cambodia as well as serious budget 
deficits had altered in a major way "the manner in which we 
must address RVNAF Improvement and Modernization and the 
results we must expect from it." It was now abundantly clear 
that, upon completion “of the Cambodian operations, the United 
States must accelerate improvement of the RVNAF “in every 
possible way." That acceleration, as well as stepped up US 
redeployments, relied on RVN capability to assume a much 
greater responsibility for the conduct of the war by the 
end of FY 1971. 


The Secretary of Defense approved the revised Consolidated 
RVNAF I&M Program for FY 1971-1972 and the 1973 portion for 
planning purposes, subject to further review in light of US 
budget and RVN economic constraints. He deferred final FY 
1973 approval pending a better long-range view of the effects 


20. (PS-GP 3) JCSM-266-70 to SecDef, 2 June 70, Encl A to 
JCS 2472/625, 25 May 70, JMF 911/374 (24 Apr 70) sec 1. 


29. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 476-480. 
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of the Cambodian operations, US redeployments, and the impact 
of budgetary and economie constraints on the FY Pee RVNAF 
structure. 


The Saupe, did not approve the JCS recommendations for 
supplemental FY 1971 DOD budget requests to cover the costs 
of the enlarged program. Rather he directed that all funding 
for Southeast Asia must be met under “existing and foreseeable 
DOD budget ceilings." Secretary Laird observed that "the 
political and economic climate, now even more than in March, 


mMilitates against requesting supplemental funds for FY 1971 


except for pay increases." 


The Secretary of Defense continued to place high priority 
on US efforts to improve RVNAF leadership, training, and 
morale. He approved the JCS proposals to supply additional 
canned foods and to construct RVNAF dependent housing. 


Although concerned that the United States not detract from 
the RVN resolve to assume greater responsibility for the war, 
Mr. Laird thought that the United States would be remiss, in 
light of US budgetary programs and South Vietnamese economic 
perils, not to develop plans to reduce the RVNAF at the 
earliest possible moment. Accordingly, he asked the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to begin "a comprehensive review" directed 
toward reducing the RVNAF structure to 1,000,000 by the end 
of FY 1973 (the revised Phase III program called for 1,100,000 
by that time). The Secretary wanted this report by 1 December 
1970. l 


With regard to US forces in South Vietnam, the Secretary 
advised that budget planning should continue to assume a 
strength of approximately 260,000 men as of the end of FY 
1971, though the option of more rapid redeployment mist be 
retained. He approved for planning a 25,000 MAAG structure 
with a 19,000 supplemental MAAG for the end of FY 1973,- 
making 44,000 spaces in all. Decision was deferred on the 
JCS alternatives for the 150,000-space redeployment pending 
clarification of DOD budget levels, but as an interim measure 
he directed a 50,000 withdrawal by 15 October 1970 in accord- 
ance with the President's announcement. 


The Secretary of Defense also approved a reduction of 
approximately 10,000 spaces in Thailand and a US monthly air 
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sortie level for Southeast Asia of 1,200 B-52. and 13,600 
TACAIR effective 15 July 1970 (in place of the current 
1,400 and 14,000 levels for those activities). 30 . 


The Secretary's decision of 5 June determined the size 
and nature of the RVNAF that the United States would support, 
and the remainder of the year was spent in working toward the 
goals.of the Consolidated Program. In mid-June, however, the 
President requested JCS views on possible follow-up actions 
to capitalize on the results of the Cambodian operation. 
Among other suggestions, he requested assessment of an ARVN or 
RF/PF expansion to cope with border threats as well as to 
facilitate US redeployment. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
considered that such changes were neither necessary nor 
feasible. The existing force balance, they thought, was "the 
optium obtainable within aggregate RVN manpower and economic 
limitations." Evidently their advice was accepted, for ng 
further action resulted from the President's suggestions. 1 


As the Secretary had requested, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
considered the possibility of reducing the RVNAF manpower goal 
to 1,000,000 by FY 1973 and tendered their judgment on this 
matter on 1 December 1970. Backing the recommendations of 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, the Joint Chiefs of Staff again sup- 
ported the current RVNAF structure as appropriate for the 
current situation. They reviewed three alternatives for 
reducing the RVNAF to a 1,000,000-space ceiling under three 
varying reduced enemy threats, but concluded that all three 
required further evaluation. For the present, they supported 
the approved 1,100,000 RVNAF force for the end of FY 1973. 
Consequently, the Secretary of Defense took no further action 
to reduce the RVNAF. 3 


30. (@8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamization-- 
Consolidated Improvement and Modernization Program and Related 
Planning," 5 Jun 70, Att to JCS 2472/552-36, 11 Jun 70, JMF 
911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 10. 

31. (T8-GP 1) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, "Possible 
Actions in Support of Vietnamization and Negotiations," 15 Jun 
70, Att to JCS 2472/633, 16 Jun 70; (#S-GP 1) JCSM-305-70 to 
SecDef, 19 Jun 70, App to JCS 2472/633-1, 16 Jun 70; JMF 
911/535 (15 Jun 70). 

32. (PS-GP 4) JCSM-552-70 to SecDef, 1 Dec 70, Encl to JCS 
2472/552-44, 12 Nov 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 11. 
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RVNAF Improvement and Modernization--Special Operations 


Throughout its involvement in South Vietnam, the United 
States had carried out covert activities, or "special 
operations" as they were called, both to harass the enemy and 
to gather information. In 1964, even before the commitment 
of US ground combat troops in Vietnam, the United States | 
initiated OPLAN 34A, consisting of limited clandestine actions 
against North Vietnam, and used US destroyers for DE SOTO 
patrois in the Gulf of Tonkin to collect intelligence. Subse- 
quently, with the expansion of the conflict, the United States 
began aerial reconnaissance of North Vietnam, Laos, and areas 
of Cambodia. Other important special operations included 
SHINING BRASS and DANIEL BOONE/SALEM HOUSE, which inserted 
tactical intelligence missions into Laos and Cambodia, re- 
spectively. All special operations in North Vietnam ceased 
with the 1968 bombing halt, but those in Laos and Cambodia 
continued. The US Studies and Observation Group, a subordinate 
command of COMUSMACV, was responsible for all these operations. 3 


With the adoption of the Vietnamization policy, the United 
States decided to transfer special operations, on a reduced 
scale, to the Republic of Vietnam. But in this instance, 
Vietnamization involved particular problems owing to the need 
for the strictest secrecy. The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided 
for the development of a RVNAF special operations capability 
in their plans for RVNAF improvement, but for security reasons, 
the special operations portion was staffed and processed 
separately. 


On 20 March 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to 
the Secretary of Defense the Special Annex to their Phase III 
Consolidated RVNAF Improvement and Modernization Program. It 
provided for the development of the necessary capacity within 
the RVNAF, while US participation was phased down to a support 
force by mid-1971 and to an advisory force by mid-1973. The 
goal was to develop an ability within the RVNAF to conduct 
Special operations at approximately 25 percent of the current 


33. See (285) The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in Viet- 
nam, 1960-1968, Chs. 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 24, 35, and 52. (28-GP 1) 


COMUSMACV Command History, 1971-72, p. B-l. 
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level. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognized, however, that 
if NVA activity in enemy-held border areas did not diminish, . 
the intelligence-gathering function of special operations . 
would remain of critical importance. Therefore, continued 

US assistance would be required until RVNAF operational 
capabilities became adequate to reduce the risk of a surprise 
enemy offensive. This JCS program would reduce US special 
operations advisers.to the RVNAF.from the current 1,246 to 
399 by FY 1973 and would lower the cost of US support {rom 
$26.2 million in FY 1970 to $13.1 million in FY 1973.3 


= To facilitate OSD review of the JCS program, the Assistant 
Secretary (ISA) asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to provide an 
evaluation of covert activities and an appraisal of the 
ability of the Republic of Vietnam to continue them effectively. 
Replying on 12 May 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff observed - 
that measurement in statistical terms was difficult. More 
broadly, special operations could be credited with collecting 
essential intelligence on enemy movements, logistical buildups, 
and tactical intentions throughout the border areas of Laos 

and Cambodia and in the vicinity of the DMZ. The LOC intercept 
and harassment achieved by these operations tied down sizable 
enemy forces in passive security roles. With respect to RVN 
ability and motivation to perform such operations, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff noted that South Vietnamese forces had 
participated fully in both past and present special operations 
and that the Joint General Staff had indicated "strong 
interest" in continuing them during the Vietnamization process. 3? 


In his 5 June decision on the JCS revised Consolidated 
Phase III RVNAF I&M Program, the Secretary of Defense questioned 
the desirability of US support for RVNAF special operations. 
He wondered if the projected results warranted a US investment 
of $13.1 million a year and 399 US advisers, as well as 2,500 
high-quality Vietnamese personnel. He wanted a further study 


34. G2S-GP 1) JCSM-123-70 to SecDef, 20 Mar 70, Encl to 
JCS 2472/522-10, 10 Feb 70, JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) see 4. 

35. (PB=GP 1) JCSM-228-70 to SecDef, 12 May 70, App to 
JCS 2472/522-32, 5 May 70, same file, sec 10. 
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of the need for this program and of the pos ssust ty of 
turning it over more quickly to the RVNAF.3 


On 14 October. 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff again 
assured the Secretary of Defense that the RVNAF needed a 
special operations capability in order to meet enemy offensive 
operations and to provide security for the remaining US forces 
in South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff still considered 
their 20 March special operations program valid, but in view 
of budget constraints, they recognized that the pace of the 
turnover to the RVNAF. must be increased. Accordingly, they 
. recommended accelerated RVNAF Special Forces training and 
reduction of US FY 1973 costs from $13.1 million to $9.8 
million, with the US adviser requirement lowered from 399-to 
155. The Secretary of Defense approved this proposal for 
planning purposes on 12 November 1970, pending completion of 
studies of US strategy alternatives for Southeast Asia for 
the period 1970-1975, as the President had directed on 
17 August 1970. 37 


- 


Further Planning for US Withdrawals 


The question of US force structure in South Vietnam remained 
to be determined even after the Secretary's decision of 5 June 
on the RVNAF improvement program. Although he had directed 
the withdrawal of 50,000 US personnel by 15 October, Secretary 
Laird had deferred a decision on the scheduling of the remain- 
ing 100,000 of the announced 150,000 reduction pending budget 
clarifications. 


Previously, on 2 June 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
proposed two redeployment schedules. Both would see the entire 
increment of 150,000 withdrawn by 1 May 1971. The difference 
lay in the number of troops to be withdrawn by the end of 
calendar 1970: 60,000 under Alternative A (which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff preferred), and 100,000 under Alternative B. 

In late July 1970, however, the Secretary of the Army notified 


36. (D8~GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnamization- 
Consolidated RVNAF Improvement and Modernization Program and 
Related Planning," 5 Jun 70, Att to JCS 2472/552-26, 11 Jun 70, 
same file. 

37. (PS-GP 1) JCSM-482-70 to SecDef, 14 Oct 70, Encl to JCS 
2472/552-41, 22 Sep 70, same file. (28-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to . 
CICS, "RVNAF Special Operations," 12 Nov:70, Att to JCS 2472/552- 
42, 13 Nov 70, same file, sec.ll.eFor the President's directive 
regarding strategy alternatives (NSSM 99), see Ch. 9. 
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the Secretary of Defense that because of budget and manpower 
limitations the Army was incapable of implementing Alternative 

A and barely :able to meet the requirements of Alternative B. C 
Added to this was Secretary Laird's conviction, expressed l 
even more strongly than before to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 

30 July, that "a supplemental budget request for FY 1971 is 
infeasible." Consequently he suggested that the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff revise their redeployment plans in light of the 

monetary and Army manpower problems. 3 


On 13 August the Joint Chiefs of Staff presented the 
Secretary of Defense with five alternatives for a 150,000 
redeployment. They resubmitted their Alternatives A and B, 
as proposed on 2 June, and advanced three new ones: Alterna- 
tive B (Modified), consisting of three 50,000 increments to be 
completed by 15 October 1970, 31 December 1970, and 30 April 
1971, respectively; Alternative C, representing the recom- 
mendations of the field commanders and calling for three 
increments of 50,000, 40,000 and 60,000 within the same time 
periods as B (Modified); Alternative D, differing from 
Alternative C only in the internal composition of the incre- 
ments, with partial substitution of Marine Corps units for 
Army spaces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that all 
the Alternatives, except Alternative A, imposed "imprudent 
risks to Vietnamization and U.S. objectives in Southeast 
Asia." But recognizing that Alternatives A and B were no 
longer possible because of budget and timing factors, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff indicated that of the three remaining 
courses, "Alternative C is preferable."39 


After a discussion of the matter with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Secretary Laird forwarded their recommended alterna- 
tive to the White House on 20 August, stating that he was 
"inclined to accept" it. His remaining hesitancy arose from 
the fact that even this redeployment schedule would not bring 
authorized manning down to budget request levels during the 


35. (U) Memo, SecA to SecDef, "Manpower and Costs Related 
to Vietnam Withdrawals," 23 Jul 70; (25-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to 
CICS, "Redeployment Planning (U)," 30 Jul 70, Att to JCS 
2472/625-1, 30 Jul 70; JMF 911/374 (24 Apr 70) sec 2. 
39. (P5-Gp 3) JCSM~388-70 to SecDef, 13 Aug 70, Encl A to | 
JCS 2472/625-2, 10 Aug 70, same file. 
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remainder of 1970. Only with the final withdrawal increment 
would it come into conformance with the FY 1971 budget figures, 
reaching 284,000 men on 1 May 1971. Nevertheless, "though 
budget pressures would be exceedingly tight," Secretary Laird 
believed that the Department of Defense could, by managing 

its funds "with the utmost discretion," allow for the higher 
troop levels outlined in the JCS recommendation. 


The Secretary informed Dr. Kissinger that within the 
Department of Defense he had already ruled out the alterna- 
tive of seeking additional appropriations. He was convinced 
that "there is no practical chance that supplemental funds 
could be obtained. The very act of making a supplemental 
request would, in fact, open the door for Congressional 
actions whi¢h could prove inimical to our interests in South- 
east Asia." 


The President deferred a decision, asking for the views 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
well as those of CINCPAC and COMUSMACV on the risks associated 
with the redeployment schedule (Alternative C) outlined by 
Secretary Laird. When the President announced the 150,000 
reduction figure, he had anticipated that no more than 60,000 
troops would be withdrawn from South Vietnam before the end 
of 1970. Although he agreed that there would be no supple- 
mental budget requests in FY 1971, he wanted estimates of ; 
the costs and manpower requirements necessary to hold to "the yy 
original schedule" (increments of 50,000, 10,000,and 90,000). 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff estimated the cost of the 
original redeployment schedule, even with reduced air sortie 
levels, at about $400 million above the FY 1971 budget. In 
addition, they now realized that the Army could no longer 
support the manpower requirements of that schedule without 
reduction of worldwide commands below acceptable readiness 
conditions. Consequently, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
considered Alternative C, as presented to the White House on 
20 August by the Secretary of Defense, the "most suitable of 


LO. (6) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, "Southeast Asia 
Redepioyments," 20 Aug 70, JMF 907/374 (20 Aug 70). 

41. (@8-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, “Southeast 
‘Asia Redeployments," 4 Sep 70, Att to JCS 2472/669, 8 Sep 70, 
same file. 
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those now feasible," even though it involved a certain amount 

of risk. They recommended an early decision on redeployments 

through 30 April 1971, but they believed that public announce- 
ment of the size and timing of the withdrawals should be with- 
held in order to retain flexibility. l l 


The Secretary of. Defense forwarded the JCS views to the 
White House on 17 September, confirming that Alternative C 
met military requirements better than any other, under existing 
manpower and fiscal constraints. He believed the added risk 
of this course was "minimal, particularly when viewed in the 
context of the progress of pacification and Vietnamization. "43 


The President accepted the advice of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and on 12 October he 
announced a 40,000-space reduction in the period between "now 
and Christmas." Subsequently, the President reaffirmed this 
public announcement. As relayed by Dr. Kissinger on 27 October, 
he directed that, until specific decisions were made to the 
contrary, there should be no withdrawal of US forces from 
Vietnam beyond those already approved and scheduled. 4 


Earlier, on 7 October, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had notified the Secretary of Defense of approval of 
CINCPAC's troop list for the 40,000 redeployment for the period 
15 October~31 December 1970. On the day of the President's 
announcement, the Secretary authorized the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to proceed with the execution of Alternative C redeploy- 
ments. Later, on 8 December, the Joint Chiefs of Staff for- 
warded with their approval CINCPAC's troop list for the with- 
drawal of the 60,000 spaces that constituted the final 
increment of Alternative C. 


q2. C(@S=GP 1) JCSM-438-70 to SecDef, 11 Sep 70, App to 
JCS 2472/669-2, 10 Sep 70, same file. 

43. (@8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, "Southeast Asia 
Redeployments (U)," 17 Sep 70, Att to JCS 2472/669-3, 30 Oct 70, 
same file. 

44, Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, p. 836. (28*GP 1) Memo, 

Dr. Kissinger to Secs State and Def and Dir OMB, "FY 1971-1976 
Interim Guidance on US Deployments," 27 Oct 70, Att to JCS 
2101/574, 28 Oct 70, JMF 374 (27 Oct 74). 

45, (#8-GP 3) CM-268-70 to SecDef, 7 Oct 70, Att to 
JCS 2472/625-8, 7 Oct 70; (@B-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "South- 
east Asia Redeployments," 12 Oct 70, Att to JCS 2472/625-9, 13 
Oct 70; JMF 911/374 (24 Apr 70) sec 2. (26-GP 3) JCSM-564-70 to 
Perce 8 Be 70, App B to JCS 2472/90, 30 Nov 70, JMF 907/374 

22 Nov 70). 
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The actual withdrawal of.US forces from Vietnam in 
1970 proceeded in accordance. with the Washington decisions. 
Following the President's 3 June announcement, the United 
States redeployed 50,000 troops between early June and 
15 October in Operation KEYSTONE ROBIN (ALFA). Another 
40,000 departed in Operation KEYSTONE ROBIN (BRAVO), 16 
October through 30 December 1970. As a result, US strength 
in South Vietnam on 31 December 1970 stood at 335, 794, a 
figure well below the authorized ceiling of 344, 000. Major 
US Army units redeployed during the last seven months of 
1970 included: the 199th Light Infantry Brigade; the 3d 
Brigade, 9th Infantry Division; the remaining portion of the 
4th Infantry Division; and the 25th Infantry Division, minus 
the 2d Brigade. Principal Marine Corps units leaving Viet- 
nam during the same period were the 7th Marine Regiment, a 
regimental landing team and associated aviation units, an 
attack squadron, a medium helicopter squadron, a composite 
reconnaissance squadron. At the close of 1970, the United 
States had removed over 205,000 troops in five increments, 
and another 60,000-man increment was approved and scheduled 
for redeployment during the first four months of 1971. 


In December 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff again 
addressed the question of US force levels in Vietnam for the 
end of FY 1971 and in FY 1972. They told the Secretary of 
Defense on 17 December that recent budget and program 
decisions had resulted in funding constraints and manpower 
limitations, necessitating significant changes in earlier 
planning factors. Budget reductions for FY 1971 and lowered 
Graft calls in the months September through December 1970, 
combined with reprogramming to absorb these impacts, had 
limited the ability of the Military Departments to support 
US forces both in Vietnam and throughout the world. In 
addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff anticipated that the budget 
and manpower limitations expected in FY 1972 would cause: similar 
if not more serious shortfalls. 


Consequently, alternative force leveis for Southeast Asia 
had been reviewed, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff presented the 
Secretary of Defense a revised US force structure for Vietnam 
at the end of 1971. In place of the 260,000 figure approved 
by the Secretary on 5 June 1970, they now set forth a require- 
ment for a total force of 255, 000, ineluding 198,000 Army, 


16. (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. IV-7, 
IV-12 - IV 31. For US forces at the beginning and close of 


1970, see Table XII at the end of this chapter. 
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11,600 Navy/Coast Guard, 44,700 Air Force, and 700 Marine 
Corps. For a year later, at the end of FY 1972, they - 
thought that a US force structure of approximately 200,000 
(152,800 Army, 8,400 Navy/Coast Guard, 38,100 Air Force, 
and 700 Marine Corps) would be needed in South Vietnam, 
although this figure was subject to validation by CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, less the Chief 
of Staff, Army, recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
support these force levels. The Army Chief of Staff 
believed that his Service could not meet the proposed man- 
power levels in Vietnam without "serloug degradation" of 
force levels elsewhere, including NATO. T . 


The force level question, however, was not to be im- 
mediately resolved. The Secretary of Defense replied to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 24 December 1970, promising a final 
decision for use in FY 1972 planning after his January trip 
to Southeast Asia. Meantime, he told them, steps had been 
taken to ensure that funds for the maintenance of the proposed 
Manpower strength were includgg in the FY 1972 budget 
recommended to the President. 


RVNAF Progress 


As US forces redeployed from South Vietnam during 1970, 
the improvement of the RVNAF proceeded. The South Viet- 
namese forces continued to expand, though not at the dramatic 
rate of the previous year. By December 1970 the RVNAF 
possessed 188 maneuver battalions, while the US force had 
declined from 93 to 54. In addition, the RVNAF assumed an 
increasing share of the planning for and conduct of combat, 
and the Cambodian operation qgmonstrated an enhanced competence 
in both of these activities. l 


7. (@8-GP 3) JCSM-576-70 to SecDef, 17 Dec 70, Encl A to 
JCS ie, 14 Dec 70, JMF 907/372 4 Dec 70). 

48. (8-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Force and Activity Levels 
in Southeast Asia for FY 72 (U)," 24 Dec 70, Att to JCS 2339/333- 
2, 6 Jan 71, JMF 907/323 (7 Nov 70). 

49. All information in this section, unless otherwise stated, 
is from (8-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, Chs. I, VII, 
and IX, and (TS-GP 1) OJCS (J-3 A Periodic Summary of Progress 
Toward Vietnamizing the War (U)," Mar 71, PAD-VSUM 1-71. 
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During the year, the RVNAF significantly enlarged their 
operating areas throughout South Vietnam. In MR 1, the ARVN 
assumed responsibility for western Quang Tri Province, 
formerly patrolled by US Marines, as well.as several fire 
support bases below the DMZ and in southwestern Quang Tri 
and western Thua Thien Provinces. When the US 4th Infantry 
Division redeployed in the fall,. the ARVN moved into its 
area, including most of MR 2 except for the coastal region. 
Similarly, the departure. of the US 25th Division from MR 3 
in November 1970 left the RVNAF responsible for most of the 


-. area. Military Region 4 and Saigon had been the full 


responsibility of South Vietnamese troops since late 1969. 


To meet these incredsed combat responsibilities, the 
RVNAF had at the end of 1970 regular land forces consisting 
of an ARVN of 414,074 and a VNMC of 13,635.99 During the 
year, the ARVN was strengthened by the addition of: two 
armored brigade headquarters to provide command and control 
elements for armored cavalry squadrons and infantry, artillery, 
and engineer units in: MRs 2 and 3; 176 fire support platoons 
(105mm) to allow increased fire support for RF/PF, population 
security, and the protection of key land and water lines of 
communications and to free ARVN artillery for mobile oper- 
ations; two 175mm gun battalions to replace US units along 
the DMZ; and two air defense artillery battalions. During 
the same period, the VNMC grew by two infantry battalions and 
a 105mm artillery battalion. These additions completed the 
planned improvement of the South Vietnamese Marines. 


The territorial units, the Regional and Popular Forces 
(RF and PF),. also became stronger during 1970. A reorgani- 
zation directed by President Thieu in July 1970 made both 
these forces part of the ARVN.. This move, he hoped, would 
eliminate the "second class" image borne by the territorial 
forces and would better provide for training and redistributing 
the RF and PF to replace regular ARVN troops in pacification 
and territorial security operations. The PF would revert 


50. The 1970 year-end RVNAF strength figures are from 


(3¢GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, pp. VIII-5 - VIII-22. 
For a comparison of strengths at the beginning and close of 


1970, see Table XI at the end of this chapter. 
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to Ministry of Interior control in the post-insurgency period. 
By the close of the year. the RF strength was 283,106, slightly 
below its authorized level, while the PF stood at 250,889--a 
little higher than the planned year-end ceiling. 


General Abrams was quite pleased with the RVNAF territorial 
forces in 1970. .He found their performance improved and noted 
progress on leadership and training problems. They had become 
increasingly effective in MR 1, resulting in enhanced population 
security. In MR 3, they successfully shouldered a heavier 
security burden when the. ARVN forces left the area to partici- 
pate in the Cambodian operations. - Their performance also 
improved throughout the year in MR 4. Only in MR 2 did the 
territorial forces fail to measure up to expectations. Improve- 
ments there-in training and leadership did not keep pace with 
increased terrorist activity. 


During 1970, the United States continued to turn over 
functions to the Vietnamese Navy (VNN), transferring the ships 
necessary for the enlarged Vietnamese responsibilities. The 
goal of this program was to develop a VNN capability comparable 
to the current in-country USN/VNN force. The turnover process, 
including base transfers, was scheduled for completion in mid- 
1972, although the VNN would still require US air and logistic 
support. This transfer program had begun in 1968, and by the 
end of December 1970 the US Naval forces in South Vietnam had 
handed over 1,300_operational and 127 support craft to the VNN. 
In the course of the year, the VNN took over river security 
operations in MR 3 and along the Cua Viet and Perfume Rivers, 
as well as harbor defenses for Cam Ranh Bay, Chu Lai, Da Nang, 
Nha Trang, Qui Nhon, Tan My, and Vung Tau. As mentioned in 
the previous chapter, the VNN in September assumed complete 
responsibility for the MARKET TIME inner barrier, with the 
United States maintaining only offshore air surveillance of the 
SVN coast. 


The VNN personnel structure expanded in 1970 in accordance 
with plans, but there was a shortage of qualified officers and 
petty officers to man the rapidly growing VNN ship inventory. 
This deficiency was expected to continue into 1972, when 
training was scheduled to catch up with the expanding VNN. 
Nevertheless, General Abrams was able to state at the end of 
1970 that the VNN was one of the ten largest navies in the world. 
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Improvement and modernization of the Vietnamese Air 
Force (VNAF) proceeded ahead of schedule in 1970, and . 
COMUSMACV rated VNAF combat performance on a par with 
corresponding US units. The competence of the VNAF, he 
said, was particularly demonstrated in the 1970 air operations 
in Cambodia in support of ARVN and FANK units. During ‘the 
year, the VNAF was reorganized to accommodate a 45-squadron 
force by 1972 composed of five air divisions, 10 tactical 
wings, five maintenance and supply wings, and seven air base 
wings. The first air division was activated on 1 March 1970, 
two more on 1 May, another a month later, and the final one 
in September. During the year, 525 air crews were formed, 
and the United States turned over 310 UH=-1l helicopters in 
Vietnam to the VNAF. But by the end of the year, although 
the number of rated squadrons had increased, those in full 
operational readiness had declined. This situation resulted 
from a shortage of air crews and from high maintenance require- 
ments resulting from unexpectedly high sortie rates. At the 
end of 1970, the VNAF still required further helicopter 
squadrons for combat support, search and rescue, and medical 
evacuation operations. It needed additional A-1 and A-37 
fighter squadrons for fire power support to maneuver bat- 
talions and a proportionate increase in forward air controllers. 


Throughout 1970, both the Republic of Vietnam and the United 
States devoted special attention to the problems confronting 
the RVNAF. As identified from past experience, these problems 
included morale, leadership, training, and logistics. As 
already noted, the Joint Chiefs of Staff addressed these areas 
in developing the Consolidated Phase III RVNAF Improvement 
and Modernization Program and its subsequent revision. They 
prepared separate annexes covering each of these matters, 
identifying the problems and proposing remedial measures. In 
his approval of the Consolidated Phase III Program, Secretary 
Laird stressed the need to improve the RVNAF in all these 
areas. Consequently, there was progress during 1970, but none 
of the weaknesses was eliminated. The buildup of the RVNAF 
had been so rapid and the problems so enormous and so ingrained 
that they could not be easily or rapidly eliminated. 


Progress in raising morale was difficult to assess, but 
COMUSMACV judged that there was improvement in 1970. The most 


positive indication, he believed, was the increased effective- 
ness of the RVNAF in combat. To raise morale, the Republic of 
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Vietnam, with US assistance and encouragement, provided 
better food and living conditions for RVNAF servicemen and 
their families; instituted a uniform leave program, includ- 
ing transportation to and from furloughs; made available 
additional uniforms and mosquito netting; and established 
rest camps with recreation and. entertainment. In addition, 
the Republic of Vietnam granted all RVNAF troops a 19 percent 
pay increase on 1 October 1970, but, even so, the RVNAF 
soldiers remained one of the lowest paid groups in the South 
Vietnamese society. Whether these measures would be suffi- 
cient to maintain improved morale was uncertain, since the 
changing role of the RVNAF brought additional stresses. The 
RVNAF assumption of a greater responsibility for the war 
meant increased time in combat with longer periods away from 
base’ camps and families--and at a time when US assistance 
was decreasing. pa: 


Closely related to the matter of morale was the high 
RVNAF desertion rate--a long-standing problem with the South 
Vietnamese armed forces. . Desertions had peaked in 1968 and 
receded only slightly in*1969. Despite persistent efforts 
to remove the believed causes of desertion there was no 
improvement during 1970. In fact, the rate at the end of 
1970 was slightly higher than the previous year--11.8 per 
1,000 in December 1970 as compared with 11.1 the previous 
December. The VNMC continued to lead the RVNAF services 
with a desertion rate of 34.1 per 1,000 in December 1970, 
while the ARVN rate at the same time was 15.8. Both RF and 
PF desertions turned upward during the year, reaching 12.3 
and 6.3, respectively, by December. High desertions had 
not bothered either the VNN or the VNAF, and the rate for 
both in December 1970 stood at slightly less than three per 
thousand. 


In 1970, the RVNAF continued to be plagued by a leadership 
problem. Not only was there a shortage of leaders, especially 
at the junior and non-commissioned officer levels, but also 
low quality performance. Factors affecting the quality of 
leadership included: combat commanders below the authorized 
grades with duties beyond their experience and training; 
insufficient use of battlefield promotion quotas and failure 
to recognize individual qualifications and performance; slow 
progress in implementing an officer rotation policy to develop 
leadership and competence; and diversion of many competent 
officers to civilian functions. These factors were easily 
recognizable and efforts were instituted in 1969 and continued 
throughout 1970 to eliminate them. 
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United States officials were particularly interested in 
building effective leadership in the RVNAF. As already: 
mentioned, when approving the Consolidated Phase III RVNAF 
Improvement and Modernization Program, Secretary Laird empha- 
sized the necessity for improved leadership. In the fall of 
1970, he again stressed the "extreme importance" of US action 
to enhance RVNAF leadership, requesting a JCS assessment of 
efforts to place the best RVNAF officers into key assignments. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff replied on 3 December 1970 with a 
detailed account of the successful replacement of ineffective 
RVNAF leaders. They assured the Secretary that the COMUSMACV 
procedure and policy in this sensitive area were both "appro- 
priate and adequate."ol 


Offering a picture of general improvement during 1970, a 
MACV report in early 1971 stated: | 


Leadership in the Vietnamese Armed Forces is improving 
at a satisfactory rate quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The Chief, Joint General Staff and the JGS as a unit are 
performing in an eminently satisfactory manner. The 
appointment of new commanders of MRs 2 and 4 during 1970 
makes all four commanders excellent choices who are per- 
forming well. With few exceptions division and regimental 
commanders are considered satisfactory. The quality of 
leadership at battalion and lower levels in both regular 
and territorial forces is expected to improve as projected 
force levels are reached. More selectivity will be possi- 
ble for procurement and promotions and qualified replace- 
ments will become available to relieve the ineffectiveness. 
Current JGS programs of inspections and visits are causing 
all forces to become more responsive to orders and 
directives from higher headquarters. 


Nevertheless, leadership in the RVNAF still fell short of 
desired levels at the close of 1970. Like morale, it was a 
matter that required continued attention. 


51. (S-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "RVNAF Leadership (a! 
13 Oct 70, Att to JCS 2472/675, 15 Oct 70; (8-GP 4) JCSM-558-70 
to SecDef. 3 Dec 70, Encl to JCS 2472/675-1, 30 Nov 70; JMF 
911/535 (13 Oct 70). 


52. Quoted in (~-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, 
Pe VII-24. ` 
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The scarcity of qualified leaders reflected the lack of 
adequate training for the. RVNAF--yet another endemic weak- 
ness in the South Vietnamese armed forces. The RVNAF simply 
could not keep pace with the training needs of the accelerated 
force buildup and the demands for qualitative betterment 
called for in the improvement and modernization program. In 
1970, the RVNAF trained 570,740 personnel in 32 national, | 
regional force, popular force, and division training centers 
and 87,197 personnel in 15 technical, four combat arms, and 
four academic schools as well as on-the-job training with 
US units, yet this was, apparently, not enough to fill the 


gap. 


The training organization of the RVNAF remained unchanged 
throughout 1970, with the Central Training Command overseeing 
the major portion of the activity. Land forces continued to 
receive training in three phases (individual, unit, and opera- 
tional readiness) at centers throughout South Vietnam. Attend- 
ance at these centers was consistently above their rated ' 
. capacity, although many lacked adequate facilities. The VNMC 
reached its final authorized strength in 1970 and its training 
program fulfilled the needs during the year. The VNN trained 
33,095 personnel during the year, or 80 percent of its goal. 
Nonetheless, there remained a serious shortage of petty and 
warrant officers, traceable to a reluctance of commanders to 
release experienced personnel from operational duty to serve 
as instructors. 


Vietnamese Air Force training also progressed during the 
year, though it, too, suffered from a lack of experienced 
and available cadre and instructor personnel. In January 
1970, the USAF and the VNAF began an integrated program where 
both VNAF officers and airmen received on-the-job instruction 
with US 7th Air Force units. The courses varied from two 
weeks to two years with emphasis on base operating support 
funections--an area that had not previously received as much 
attention as operational support training. Despite the RVNAF 
training progress in 1970, numerous difficulties remained. 
There were deficiencies in the quality of the teacher cadre; 
lack of training standardization; shortfalis in personnel 
programming; lapses in the quality of the training; and 
weaknesses in the logistics support for training facilities. 


A strengthened and enlarged logistics system was essential 
to support the expanded forces called for in the RVNAF improve- 
ment and modernization program, and provision for this had been 


ons, 


included in the program. At the end of 1969, the RVNAF had 
been providing "marginally adequate" support for their forces, 
with continued dependence on US support in such areas as sea 
and airlift, port operations, and equipment overhaul. 


In 1970, improvement of the RVNAF logistics system pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. No operations were cancelled or 
curtailed because of a lack of supplies, and the RVNAF 
successfully supported its operations in Cambodia. Never- 
theless, the RVNAF had not attained logistics self-sufficiency 
at the close of the year. Deficiencies or shortfalls still 
existed in the areas of airlift, marine maintenance, materiel 
rebuild, technical training, and supervisory skills. 


To overcome these weaknesses, the RVNAF with US advice and 
assistance proceeded during 1970 with various logistics 
improvement programs. Some of these had been started earlier. 
Both the Combined Logistics Offensive esa (CLOP) and the 
Country Logistics Improvement Plan (CLIP) 3 had begun in 1969 
and continued in 1970; the former dealt with short-term 
problems while the latter covered longer term weaknesses. In 
June 1970, the RVNAF replaced CLOP with the Logistics Offensive 
FE designed to cover remaining CLOP projects as well as newly 
identified problems, Actually, by this time 101 of the origi- 
nal 121 CLOP projects had been completed and 17 had been 
deleted; thus only three remained to be transferred to the new 
offensive. The plan for this offensive, the RVNAF Logistics 
Improvement Plan 1970, identified 65 new problems with appro- 
priate corrective action. All action was assigned to RVNAF 
elements with US participation limited to advisory assistance. 


The progress in overcoming longer term logistics weaknesses 
followed a similar pattern. The CLIP actions advanced so well. 
in 1970 that, at midyear, the RVNAF initiated a FY 1971 CLIP 
with 56 new projects. By December 1970, most of the original 
CLIP projects had been accomplished. 


The RVNAF also proceeded with other programs and actions 
to improve its logistics capability during 1970. The VNAF 
reorganized the Air Logistics Wing into an Air Logistics 
Command designed to maintain overall control of inventory 
assets. Development of base depots, upgrading facilities, 


53. See Ch. 6, pp. 202-203. 
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utilities, and equipment proceeded in accordance with a 
plan prepared the previous year. Improvement continued in 
highway transportation. In 1970 the RVNAF was self- E 
sufficient in this area and even occasionally carried cargo 
for US and other Free World forces. Limited ability to 
discharge deep-draft vessels had always been a weakness of 
the RVNAF, and US military officers or civilian contractors 
had performed this function throughout the US involvement 

in Vietnam. But, in 1970, the RVNAF gradually assumed 
responsibility in this area. The ARVN Saigon Transportation 
Terminal Command handled all RVNAF general cargo arriving 
and departing the Saigon area. In addition, the RVNAF 
operated ammunition barge discharge sites at Binh Thuy and 
Saigon Newport and conducted all port operations and inland 
water distribution of cargo in the Delta. At various other 
South Vietnamese ports, however, the RVNAF still required 

US assistance both in unloading deep-~draft vessels and in 
ammunition barge discharge. 


Despite the remaining weaknesses and problems, the RVNAF 
were stronger both in numbers and quality at the close of 
1970 than ever before. South Vietnamese forces were assuming 
a growing share of the combat and were extending outposts 
into areas long held by the Viet Cong. Government control 
was increasing and pacification gains continued. More 
importantly, the RVNAF improvement was permitting significant 
US troop withdrawals without any retrogression in the conduct 
of the war. Consequently; at the end of 1970, Vietnamization 
seemed to be succeeding. 


United States officials, both in Vietnam and Washington, 
were pleased with this success. President Nixon expressed 
his satisfaction in a television interview on 4 January 1971. 
In responding to.a question about achievements during the 
past year, he cited Vietnam. While admitting that he had 
not ended the war as he had hoped, he pointed out that "we 
now see the end of Americans' combat role in Vietnam in sight." 
Most US ground combat forces, he continued, would be out of 
Vietnam by May 1971 and US casualties had decreased markedly. 
"Our Vietnamization policy has been very carefully drawn Ups 
the President said, "and we are withdrawing in a measured way 
on the. basis that the South Vietnamese will be gore to defend 
themselves as we withdraw, and it is working."9 


54. Public Papers, Nixon, 1971, pp. 6-23. 
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TABLE XI 


RVNAF Strengths, 1970 


1 
1 January 1970 


Service 


ARVN 
VNN 
VNAF 
VNMC 
RF 
PE 


Total RVNAF 


Authorized 


374,132 
28,700 
32,587 
10,419 

255,167 


182,725 


883,730 


2 
31 December 1970 


Service 


ARVN 
VNN 
VNAF 
VNMC 
RF 
PF 


Total RVNAF 


Authorized 


433,989 
39,611 
38,780 
13,462 

294,446 


250,027 


1,070,315 


Assigned 


416,278 
30,143 
36,469 
11,528 

260,455 


214,383 


969,256 


Assigned 


1,047,410 


i. (P5S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. VI-2. 


2. (8-GP 1) 
7, 15, 18, 21, and 22. 
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COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, pp. VIII -5, 


TABLE XII 


US Forces in Vietnam, 19707 


l January 1970 31 December 1970 


Army 330,648 250,653 
Navy 30,236 16,502 
Air Force 58,463 43,137 
Marine Corps 55,039 25,394 
Coast Guard 433 a 108 

Total 474 819 335,794 


Ir. (P-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. IV-7. 
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Chapter Il 
PACIFICATION, 1969-1970 


Pacification Before 1969 


Pacification was the process of establishing in South 
Vietnam a stable, prosperous society with effective local 
governments loyal to the national government in Saigon. 

It included not only the provision of security to the people 
in the countryside by more or less conventional military and 
police operations, but also the voluntary involvement of the 
people in the creation of viable, self-sustaining political 
and economic institutions. Even more than many of the other 
operations in Vietnam, pacification posed a complex set of 
problems. General Westmoreland indicated in 1968 something 
of the difficulties involved in the conduct of the pacifica- 
tion programs: 


The objectives“of pacification are not so diffi- 
cult to describe but the attainment of those objectives 
involves cultural and social forces not so easy to 
understand and certainly not easy to manage. The 
aspects of pacification most easy to measure are often 
not the crucial aspects--and conversely, the less 
tangible aspects are not easy to perceive, let alone 
measure. 


By 1969 the pacification program in Vietnam had been 
evolving for many years, with the effort to counter the 
activities of the Viet Cong at the local level passing 
through numerous forms. A decade earlier the Diem govern- 
ment had established land development centers and then - 
agrovilles, both of which were protected farming communities. 
They were replaced by the Strategic Hamlet Program, patterned 
after British experience in Malaya, The strategic hamlets 
proved to be vulnerable to attack, infiltration, and sub- 
version, and they collapsed with the end of the Diem 


l. (U) CINCPAC-COMUSMACV, Report on the War In Vietnam 
(as of June 1968), Sec II, Report on Operations in South 
Vietnam January 1964-June 1366- p. 229. The background 
information in this chapter, unless otherwise stated, is 
based on this report. 
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government in November 1963. The Viet Cong were able to 
consolidate their holdings in the countryside during the 

a new control effort with the Chien Thang (Victory) National 
Pacification Plan in 1964. In 1965 pacification support 
continued to be hindered by political instability; national 
planning and coordination remained inadequate. Some progress 
in pacification was achieved, however, with the introduction 
of US fighting forces. The territorial security they 
furnished increased the number of people who lived under 
goyernment control. 


-. In 1966 Ambassador Lodge created the Office of Civil 
Operations under Deputy Ambassador William J. Porter to 
consolidate the fragmented civilian pacification effort. At 
the same time General Westmoreland created a Revolutionary 
Development Division in MACV to coordinate military partici- 
pation in pacification. By mid-1966 the Military Assistance 
staff division of MACV had begun to work jointly for both 
General Westmoreland and Ambassador Porter. Then in May 
1967 all US pacification efforts in Vietnam were consolidated 
in a single office responsible to COMUSMACV. Mr. Robert W. 
Komer was assigned as Deputy COMUSMACV for Civil Operations 
and Revolutionary Development Support (CORDS). 


In 1966 and 1967 the Vietnamese Government itself strove 
to create or improve a number of programs. Several were 
combined under the Ministry of Revolutionary Development, 
which trained and directed the Revolutionary Development 
Cadre (RDC), to carry pacification to the villages. The 
Vietnamese also recognized the crucial importance of terri- 
torial security and by early 1967 had assigned over 50 
regular ARVN battalions as well as almost all the Regional 
Forces (RF) and Popular Forces (PF) to this effort. The 
regular battalions were supposed to counter any move into 
their area by the enemy's main forces and to operate against 
local and guerrilla forces. The RF, generally organized in 
company-sized units, also operated against enemy local forces 
and provided security around and between the hamlets of a 
village. They supported and reinforced the platoon-sized PF 
units charged with hamlet and village security. The RDC 
shared the task of defending the hamlet itself with the PF. 
The ‘National Police (NP) not only provided normal law and 
order services, but with at least the nominal support of all 
the military and civilian intelligence agencies, also opera- 
ted against the Viet Cong Infrastructure (VCI)--the 


turmoil that followed, even though the government launched C 
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underground leadership of the Communist insurgency in South 
Vietnam, comprising the political, administrative, supply, 
and recruitment apparatus of the Viet Cong. 


The VCI constituted the main internal security problem 
in the countryside. Only by destroying the effectiveness 
of this group could there be any hope for lasting success 
in pacification. To achieve this goal, in 1968 the Vietnamese 
Government established the Phung Hoang or PHOENIX Program, 
aimed at eliminating the threat from the VCI (or "neutral- 
izing" it, in the accepted term). Through Province and 
District Intelligence and Operations Coordinating Centers, 
the PHOENIX Program coordinated police efforts with the 
Revolutionary Development Cadre, ARVN, Regional and Popular 
Forces, and Provincial Reconnaissance Units (PRU), as well 
as special intelligence agencies. ~ 


Special efforts had also been made to persuade Viet Cong 
to return. to the government side through the Chieu Hoi (Open 
Arms) Program, which had begun in 1963. The success of this 
program varied in proportion to the military progress of 
allied forces. The number of Hoi Chanh, or ralliers, rose 
to 27,000 in 1967, but dropped to less than 20,000 in 1968. 


After the creation of CORDS in May 1967, pacification 
support and direction ran to the field agencies and commands 
through COMUSMACV channels, although US civilian agencies, 
such as USIA and AID, continued to deal directly with their 
Vietnamese counterparts at the national level in Saigon. 
Below that level, all aspects of the advisory effort came 
under COMUSMACV's supervision and operational control. By 
June 1968 approximately 1,600 US civilians and 6,000 US 
military personnel were engaged primarily in support of the 
pacification program. 


The Tet offensive in 1968 had an important effect in the 
development of a pacification program in South Vietnam. 
Immediately thereafter, the Republic of Vietnam organized 
the People's Self-Defense Force (PSDF), requiring all able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of 16 and 17 and 
between 39 and 50 to participate in the defense of their 
local areas. In addition, government planners organized 
and coordinated the existing programs under an Accelerated 
Pacification Campaign (APC) in the last two months of 1968 
and January 1969. The APC included provision for a Central 
Pacification and Development Council to determine objectives 
and to oversee the execution of programs. 
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The gains realized in this campaign were not always as 
large as the goals, but they were nonetheless substantial. 
Almost 2,500,000 people were brought under RVN control; 
8,600 Hoi Chanh rallied to the government side; 6,000 VCI 
were neutralized; and membership in the PSDF, the armed 
militia in the countryside, rose to more than a million. 
General Abrams reported that the APC was highly successful 
and had definitely given the Republic of Vietnam the ini- 
tiative in pacification.@ l 


Thus by the end of 1968, all the important elements in 
the RVN pacification program had been created and were at 
last given central direction under the APC. The National 
Police, the Regional and Popular Forces, and the People's 
Self-Defense Force all had the task of providing security. 
Various other programs, such as the Revolutionary Develop- 
ment Cadre, Chieu Hoi, and PHOENIX, had specific roles to 
play in winning the countryside. By December 1968, 76.3 
percent of the rural population lived in areas rated "rela- 
tively secure" under the Hamlet Evaluation System. 


The 1969 Pacification and Development Plan became effec- 
tive on 1 February 1969 upon the expiration of the APC and 
was an extension of it. The Republic of Vietnam hoped to 
maintain throughout 1969 the momentum created under the APC. 
The APC and the 1969 plan were the first attempts by the 
South Vietnamese to present in a unified way the strategy, 
concepts, priorities, and objectives necessary to guide the 
total RVN pacification effort. 


The 1969 plan, published in December 1968, expressed as 
its’ basic theme the need for a community spirit between 


government forces and the people to poole maximum results. 


It defined eight primary objectives: 
1. Bring security to 90 percent of the population by 


the end of 1969 and extend national sovereignty throughout 


the country. 


; 2. (PS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VIII-5 - 


3, (PS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1968, p. 526. 


3. (g-GP 3) RVN, 1969 Pacification and Development Plan, 
15 Dec 68, JMF 911/319 (15 Dec 68). 
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2. Neutralize 33,000 VCI by the end of 1969. 


3. Involve additional people in the People's Self- 
Defense Force to bring its strength up to 2,000,000 
members. . 


4. Establish local government in the villages through- 
out the country. 


5. Rally 20,000 Hoi Chanh. 


6. Decrease the number of refugees to less than 
1,000,000 and resettle or return to their homes 300,000 
people. 


7. Increase the information and propaganda effort. 
8. Encourage the rural economy. 


The goals of the 1969 plan were intended to be reached by 
the end of the year,..but success during the early months led 
to the introduction of an accelerated plan with a deadline 
of 31 October. Thereafter a succession of similar plans 
guided operations through February 1971. Thus in 1969 and 
1970 the Republic of Vietnam operated under six different 
but overlapping pacification plans. Each of these plans had 
the same basic objectives enumerated in the 1969 plan; they 
differed from one another chiefly by having higher or lower 
goals set for each of their component programs. In all of 
these plans the first objective, territorial security, was 
by far the most important. In FY 1968, 1969, and 1970 the 
provision of territorial security, primarily through the 
operation of the RF and the PF, required 81 percent of the 
pacification budget. All the other programs, including the 
headquarters organizations in Saigon, shared the remaining 
19 percent. 


5. (U) United States General Accounting Office, Inter- 
national Division, Background Information on United States, ~ 


Participation in Pacification and Development Programs in: 


Vietnam Administered by Civil Operations for Rural Develop- 
ment Support, July 1971, p. 136, JMF 911/319 (1 Jul 71). 
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Policy Review by the New Administration 


Upon entry into office, the Nixon Administration had 
several sources of current information to assist it in 
reviewing pacification policy. A Special National Intelli- 
gence Estimate (SNIE) on Vietnam had just been completed, 
and other studies were instituted by the new administration. 
National Security Study Memorandum (NSSM) 1, 21 January 1969, 
posed several specific questions about pacification, and on 
25 January the President himself requested information on 
current plans for improving South Vietnam's internal security 
capabilities. In March 1969, Secretary Laird visited Vietnam 
and reported to the President on his trip. The information 
furnished in these reports did little to simplify the formu- 
lation of pacification policy by the President and his 
advisers. Instead it documented the split between OSD-State 
Department-CIA and JCS-MACV-Embassy Saigon about the nature 
of the struggle in Vietnam. 


The earliest of these studies, the Special National 
Intelligence Estimate, reflected the more pessimistic views 
held by the civilian agericies. It indicated to the President 
that the pacification program as a whole had made a significant 
contribution to the prosecution of the war and had strengthened 
the position of the Republic of Vietnam, and that President 
Thieu's government seemed finally to be aware of. the need for 
a vigorous pacification effort. But the SNIE also advised 
that a large part of the countryside was still contested, 
with neither side firmly in control. It was almost impossi- 
ble, according to the report, to measure directly the loyalty 
of the people to the Republic of Vietnam, and the most common 
attitude of the peasants was war-weariness and apathy. Even 
if security conditions remained good, progress in pacification 
would be painfully slow. The report warned that "administrative 
capability of Vietnamese officials is weak; Revolutionary 
Development is heavily dependent on American advice, assistance, 
and inspiration. Pervasive corruption is a constant threat 
to the whole system."7 


— or GY) SNIE 14-69, 16 Jan 69, DIA files. (8-GP 3) NSSM 1, 
21 Jan 69, Att to JCS 2472/413, 22 Jan 69, JMF 911/399 
(21 Jan 69) sec 1. (8+GP 4) Msg, CJCS 1163 to COMUSMACV, 
28 Jan 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. (8) Memo, SecDef 
to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and CINCPAC, March 5-12, 1969," 
13 ee OCICS File 337 SecDef/CJCS to SEA, Mar 69. 

T: ) SNIE ï4-69, 16 Jan 69, DIA files. 
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The responses to NSSM 1 represented both viewpoints. 
Seven of 28 questions posed by Dr. Kissinger were directed 
at an evaluation of the pacification program. General- 
Abrams and the Joint Chiefs of Staff reported that the: 
Republic of Vietnam was enjoying the greatest degree of 
control exercised in the current decade. The relatively 
secure population had improved slowly and unevenly from 
about 40 percent in early 1965 to more than 75 percent of 
the total in South Vietnam by the end of 1968, in spite of 
heavy enemy attacks during Tet and May in that year. The 
urban population after Tet had taken a distinctly hostile 
attitude toward the Viet Cong and particularly toward the 
North Vietnamese Army. In the III CTZ, interviewers found 
an almost total reliance by the enemy on terrorism and. 
‘eoercion, with the abandonment of attempts to woo the popu- 
lation. The shift from a predominately Viet Cong force in 
1967 to one composed largely of North Vietnamese troops in 
1968 precipitated a dnop in civilian support of the enemy. 
The increasing urbanization of South Vietnam added to the . | 
government's control of its population. Free World Military 
Assistance Forces, US. civil and military advisors, anti- 
Viet Cong Infrastructure programs, and the Accelerated 
Pacification Campaign had all contributed to this change. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff predicted continuing gains in the 
1969-1970 period. They pointed out that 


the Government of Vietnam is stronger and more stable 
than in the past several years. It has a freely 
elected, constitutional government which is slowly 
becoming more responsive to the aspirations of the 
people. President Thieu is the most knowledgeable 
Government of Vietnam official concerning pacifica- 
tion and he is highly effective in that role... . 
There have been many pacification programs in the past, 
but none on the scale and with the resources and the 
leadership being ep TONSE TARGA today. . . . the outlook 
is most favorable. 


—B CHT NSSM 1, 21 Jan 69, Att to JCS 2472/413, 22 Jan 69, 
JMF 911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec 1. See Ch. 1, pp. (7 
(P-GP 4) JCSM-58-69 to SecDef, 4 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/ 
413-2, 1 Feb 69, same file, sec 2. 
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In contrast to these views, the OSD response to NSSM 1 
found very little progress in pacification. The OSD report, 
for example, said that an 


analysis of the available data tends to lead to the 
following overall conclusions: (1) The portions of 
the SVN rural population which was aligned with the 
VC and aligned with the GVN is approximately the same 
today as it was in 1962: 5,000,000 GVN aligned and 
nearly 3,000,000 VC aligned; (2) At the present, it 
appears that at least 50 percent of the total rural 
population is gubsiece to significant VC pressure 
' -and influence. 5 . 


These differing views were too far apart to allow a 
unified response to NSSM 1., Summarizing the replies, the 
NSC Secretariat thus described the disagreement. 


Two well-defined and divergent views emerged from 
the agencies on the pacification situation in 
Vietnam. One view is..held by MACV and Embassy 
Saigon and endorsed by CINCPAC and JCS. The other 
view is that of OSD, CIA and the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research (INR) in State. (The East Asian 
bureau in State lies somewhere in between.) The 

two views are profoundly different in terms of 
factual interpretation and policy implication. Both 
views agree on the obstacles to improvement and com- 
plete success. What distinguishes one view from the 
other is each's assessment of the magnitude of the 
problem, and the assessment of the degree of improve- 
ment likely to take place in the near future.10 


President Nixon's expressed. interest in South Vietnam's 
internal security was formalized by NSSM 19, issued on 
11 February 1969 by Dr. Kissinger. It directed the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in cooperation with the Secretary of State 


ð. Ces-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "NSSM No. 1, Situa- 
tion in Vietnam," 10 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/413-4, 11 Feb 
69, JMF 911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec 3. 

10. (283 Memo, NSC Secretariat to Vice Pres et al., 
"Revised Summary of Responses to NSSM 1: The Situation in 
Vietnam," 22 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/413-8, 24 Mar 69, JMF 
911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec 5. 
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and the Director of Central Intelligence, to prepare a study 
of RVN capabilities in this area with particular reference 
to plans for CA PEPSEDE and improving the indigenous pea 
forces. 


General Wheeler had already begun preparing a reply to 
the President's 25 January request. After consulting 
COMUSMACV, he reported to Secretary Laird that internal 
security forces in South Vietnam were expanding and improving. 
The National Police had increased four-fold in the last four 
years. Its efforts were supplemented by the Regional Forces, 
the Popular Forces, and the People's Self-Defense Force, 
all of which were also expanding. There existed problems in 
leadership, administration, and training, but the current 
plans for future development, extending into 1972, were 
considered adequate to meet RVN's internal security needs. 
The Chairman's report concluded that the existing programs 
had proved their worth and needed only to be expanded. 12 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs prepared an initial study in reply to NSSM 
19 and forwarded it for JCS consideration.in April. This ISA 
study contrasted sharply with General Wheeler's view. The 
basic conclusion was the same as that voiced in OSD responses 
to NSSM 1, namely, that despite gains made in 1968, levels 
of internal security were very little higher than in 1962. 
Government and VC forces seemed nearly evenly matched at the 
critical hamlet and village level. The study raised serious 
questions about RVN interagency rivalry, about basic Viet- 
namese attitudes toward their hamlet and their government, 
and about Vietnamese ability to master a US-style bureaucracy. 
In contrast to the integrated political-military structure of 
the VC/NVA, the RVN had "an unintegrated and relatively un- 
coordinated structure seeking political objectives primarily 
by military means." 


The OSD study offered no solutions for these far-reaching 
problems. It concluded that total allied forces were large 
enough to provide an adequate degree of internal security 
although sufficient forces were not being devoted to internal 


ll. Ç2-GP 4) CM-3946-69 to SecDef, 19 Feb 69, Att to JCS 
2472/426-1, 26 Feb 69; (25) NSSM 19, 11 Feb 69, Att to JCS 
2472/426, 12 Feb 69; JMF 911/233 (11 Feb 69) sec l. 

12; (2GP 4) CM-3946-69 to SecDef, 19 Feb 69, Att to JCS 
2472/426-1, 26 Feb 69, same file. 
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security at the local level. To remedy this situation, the 
report proposed a reorganization of the forces employed. 
They were to be grouped into two -broad types, a quasi- 
military Territorial Security Force (TSF) and a police-type 
Internal Security Force (ISF), with control assigned to the 
proper levels and with lines of responsibility running to 
the appropriate ministries in Saigon. Regional Forces would 
constitute most of the TSF, along with National Police Field 
Forces (NPFF) and Provincial Reconnaissance Units (PRU), 
which were guerrilla-type forces organized by the US Central 
Intelligence Agency. The ISF would use the National Police, 
Popular Forces, Revolutionary Development Cadre, and PSDF 

as its main elements. The OSD study concluded that this 
reorganization was a feasible way to accomplish the needs? 
short-term gains in RVN internal security capabilities. 


_. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, did not agree with 
the changes called for in the ISA study. Instead, they 


‘supported the evolutionary programs for the evelopment of 


internal security forces devised by COMUSMACV and already 
transmitted through the Chairman to the President in March. 
They considered the reorganization proposed by ISA tg be 
unnecessary and likely to disrupt current progress. 


The OSD response to NSSM 19 went through several versions, 


the last of them appearing in July. The basic disagreements 


remained unresolved. The NSC Review Group examined the paper 
on 10 July, but it was never subsequently considered by the 
NSC and no formal disposition was made of it. 


When Sécretary Laird met with US officials on his fact- 
finding trip to Vietnam in March, he was told by COMUSMACV 
and US Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker that the pacification 
program had been receiving considerable attention and was on 


13. W) OSD Draft National Security Study: South Vietnam's 


Internal Security Capabilities, 28 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/%26-4, 
2 Apr 69, JNF 911/233 (11 Feb 69) sec 2. 


14. (39¢GP 4) JCSM-221-69 to SecDef, 12 Apr 69, Att to JCS 
2472/426-5, 9 Apr 69, same file, sec 3. 

15. (3) JTP for ASD(ISA) and Dir Plans and Policy, 10 Jul 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/426-7, 10 Jul 69, JMF 911/233 (11 Feb 69) sec 4. 
Interview, Robert J. Watson with COL William F. Lackman, Jr., 
OASD(ISA), 10 May 73. 
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the verge of making great progress. Ambassador Bunker 
explained to him that President Thieu had instilled "great 
energy, vigor and imagination into the pacification program. 
He has by far the most comprehensive grasp of pacification 
of anyone in the government." The Ambassador thought that 
progress had been made and was continuing at an accelerated 
rate. "This has been true especially in pacifigation which 
embraces so many aspects of our total effort." 


Earlier on the same day, Mr. William E. Colby, Deputy 
COMUSMACV for CORDS, had presented the Secretary with a mere. 
. detailed, more cautious, but nevertheless optimistic report 

on the conduct of the pacification program. He did not ignore 
the problems. There was a perpetual shortage of trained man- 
power; many of the RVN attempts to draw the Vietnamese into 
participation in local government ran against their Confucianist 
background; the VCI still flourished; and corrpution was a 
problem. But in each case he outlined the steps being taken 
to overcome the problems and cited the recent gains made by 
the Republic of Vietnam. He assured the Secretary that 
COMUSMACV "believes that the strengths outweigh the vulner- 
abilities, and that a continuation of this kind of effort 
can result in a stronger Vietnam thes can face the VC, though 
perhaps not the NVA in the future. "17 


Secretary Laird's report to the President on his trip 
contained none of Ambassador Bunker's optimism and none of 
Ambassador Colby's plans for the future. The Secretary did 
not believe that "true pacification and RVN control over its 
own population can be achieved while our own forces continue 
such a pervasive presence in South Vietnam." He concluded, 
apparently agreeing with the OSD position on NSSM 1, that a 
despite the high figures reported on the level of RVN control, 
"some appreciable VC influence continues to exist for the 
major share of the Vietnamese people." He found the task of 
extending government control over the people difficult under 
peaceful circumstances and "hercylean while hostilities 
continue at the present level."l 


16. (Z) Presentation by Amb Ellsworth Bunker, SecDef Brief- ` 
ing, 7 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/448, 14 Mar 69, JMF 911/075 
(14 Mar 69) sec l. 

17. (£) Briefing for SecDef and Party, MACV Hq, 7 Mar 69, by 
Amb Colby, Att to JCS 2472/448, 14 Mar 69, same file. 


18. (8) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and CINCPAC, 


a laa 1969," 13 Mar 69, OCJCS File 337 SecDef/CJCS to SEA 
ar 69. 
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The President, however, took no action to resoive the 
differing views concerning pacification in South Vietnam. 
Rather, his attention in the conduct of the war seemed (C 
concentrated on negotiations anå on Vietnamization, both 
of which were aimed at reducing US involvement., In any 
event, the lack of presidential action gave tacit approval 
to the existing pacification efforts. 


Concern over the PHOENIX Program 


-. Nevertheless, one specific aspect of the pacification 
program had to be considered at the policy level in Washington 
during 1969. This was the PHOENIX program, formally created 
by RVN presidential decree on 1 July 1968. Until then the 
Republic of Vietnam had given only lukewarm support to the 
elimination of the pervasive political infrastructure of the 
VC. Indeed, according toUS intelligence analyses, RVN 
intelligence and police activities had all too often been  -~----+.... 
directed against noncommunist groups rather than against the l 
VC. There had been, in addition, "a reluctance of the army 

and other governmental groups, especially the police, to work 
effectively together." Until 1968, the only agencies 

specifically operating against the Viet Cong infrastructure 

were thè Chieu Hoi program to rally individual VC to the 

government side and the Provincial Reconne pete Units, a 

guerrilla organization sponsored by the CIA. l 


The purpose of the PHOENIX program was to destroy the VCI, 
which constituted the political, administrative, supply, and 
recruitment apparatus supporting VC operations against the 
Republic of Vietnam. The core of the VCI consisted of the 
members of the Peoples Revolutionary Party and included the 
leaders of the National Liberation Front for South Vietnam. 
General Abrams estimated.fhe strength of VCI in November 1969 
at approximately 75,000. 


The PHOENIX program involved many different RVN agencies. 
The National Police and its components, the National Police 
Field Force and the Special Police, together with the 
Provincial Reconnaissance Units, were mainstays of the new 


19. (Z) SNIE 14-49, 16 Jan 69, DIA files. 
20. (Z) Msg, COMUSMACV 16592 to CINCPAC et al., 24 Dec 69, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Dec 69. l 
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program, but the military also contributed through its 
intelligence and security services as well as through the 
operations of regular, regional, and popular forces. The 
People's Self-Defense Force, the Revolutionary Development 
Cadre, the Information Services, local officials, and other 
governmental elements were also included. 


The key organizations in the program were the District 
Intelligence and Operations Coordinating Centers (DIOCC), 
which were established at each of the 250 or so Vietnamese 
districts to serve as a central point for collecting inform- 
ation and for coordinating operations against the VCI. 

w Counterparts were established at provincial and regional areas, 
and at the national level in Saigon. United States partici- 
pation in PHOENIX proper was limited to the provision of 
military advisers for the district centers. 


The Republic of Vietnam established numerical quotas for 
the neutralization of VCI personnel by PHOENIX agencies in : 
each geographic area. A member of the VCI could be neutral-" 
ized in any one of three ways: he could be killed in the eames 
course of security operations; he could be captured; or he 
could be induced to rally to the Republic of Vietnam. Govern- 
ment policy stressed the desirability of capture and rallying 
over killing in meeting operational goals. 


The PHOENIX program was beset with difficulties and 
criticisms almost from its beginning. Ambassador Colby 
reported to Secretary Laird in March 1969 that although 
PHOENIX officials claimed 16,000 neutralizations in 1968, 
nearly all the losses had been replaced. Some of these 
replacements doubtless came from within the VC organization, 
but "the quagmire of the GVN administrative-judicial system" 
also on occasion allowed VCI members to return to their 
former activities. Ina report. for the President, General 
Wheeler stated that suspects had been released by local 
officials prior to their trials; moreover, even when cases 
were tried, lenient sentences had been given by provincial 
security committees for various reasons, including lack of 
evidence, corruption, inadequate prison space, or even failure 
to appreciate the danger of the VCI. Once the local officials 
had processed a VCI member through the PHOENIX program and 
counted him against their quota, there was no workable records 
system to keep track of him. Early in 1969 US officials could 
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not establish how many VCI were still in jail or how many 
had been released. , 


The PHOENIX program experienced these difficulties in 
part because the program was new. Only in 1967 did US or RVN 
planners begin to give major attention to the neutralization 
of members of the enemy infrastructure, and not until mid- 
1968 did the program begin to function. In 1969 Mr. Colby 
thought that the Republic of Vietnam still needed to teach "a 
lot of people what the infrastructure was, that the enemy 
really is a political as well as a military force. "22 
na l -n 

In October 1969 the Secretary of the Army, Stanley R. 
Resor, expressed his concern to the Secretary of Defense that 
in US attempts to make the PHOENIX program more efficient, E 
the social and moral costs involved might be ignored. He 
recommended a review of the program to.determine if emphasis 
. should shift from the present dragnet method to a more 
selective attack on the VCI. He was particularly concerned 
with the provision of US military advisers for the Provincial 
Reconnaissance Units, which the press had „accused of carrying 
out a program of political assassination. 


The Secretary of Defense was also concerned about US 
military participation in the PRU program. He wished to reduce 
activities that might prove both "embarrassing to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and counter-productive to our efforts in Viet- 
nam." He asked the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, to conduct 
an immediate review of the PRU program, including not only the 


21. (Z Briefing for SecDef and Party, MACV Hq, 7 Mar 69, 
by Amb Colby, Att to JCS 2472/448,.14 Mar 69, JMF 911/075 
(14 Mar 69) sec 1. (8) SNIE 14-69, 16 Jan 69, DIA files. 
(9¢GP 1) CM-3946-69 to SecDef, 19 Feb 69, Att to JCS 2472/426-1, --~- 
26 Feb 69, JMF 911/233 (11 Feb 69) sec 1. (@S-GP 1) Memo, 
"Trip Report, SEA, 9-23 February 1969," Att to SACSA M-133-695, 
3 Mar 69, in SEA Briefing Book for CJCS, Mar 69, Operational 
SecW, OCJCS File 337 SecDef/CJCS to SEA, Mar 69. 

22. (Z) Briefing for SecDef and Party, MACV Ha, 7 Mar 69, by 
R Colby, Att to JCS 2472/8448, 14 Mar 69, JMF 911/075 (14 Mar 

sec 1l 

23. (GP 4) Memo, SecA to SecDef, "The Phoenix and Pro- 
vincial Reconnaissance Unit Programs in Vietnam," 20 Oct 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/541, 21 Oct 69, JMF 911/310 (20 Oct 69). 
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value of the program but plans for reducing US participation 

in it. He thought "we should divest ourselves of this mission 

as early and as completely as per unless you find over- 
riding reasons to the contrary."2 


General Wheeler replied that the PRU had been quite . 
effective in neutralizing the VCI and that steps were already 
being taken to correct the abuses in the program. The PRU 
was a CIA-funded and directed operation, he continued, and 
General Abrams had himself been concerned for some time with 
a situation in which he was ultimately responsible for mili- 
tary advisers but had no control of their activities within 
the program. In September 1969 General Abrams had begun to 
withdraw the 108 military advisers by a process of attrition, 
and all would.have departed by October 1970. The Secretary 
of Defense made no objection, and the withdrawal of US mili- 
tary personnel from the PRU program continued. 


Pacification in 1969 | 


Meantime, progress was being reported in the pacification 
effort. When Secretary Laird visited Saigon in early March 
1969, Ambassador Colby told him that the Hamlet Evaluation 
System (HES) rating for relatively secure hamlets had risen 
by more than one percent during February and that progress in 
expanding and training the RF, PF, and PSDF was proceeding 
according to plan. Ambassador Colby stressed that the most 
important strength of the program was the momentum of success. 
The military forces had pushed the big war away, he said, SO 
that pacification could continue behind this shield. 2 


In mid-March President Thieu reorganized his cabinet to 
strengthen his government. The most significant feature of 


24. (PS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Evaluation of US Involve- 
ment in the Provincial Reconnaissance Unit Program in the 
Republic of Vietnam," 29 Nov 69, Att to JCS 2472/557, 1 Dee 69, 
same file. 

25. (25-GP 4) JCSM-752-69 to SecDef, 8 Dec 69, Encl to JCS 
2472/557-1, 6 Dec 69, same file. Interview with COL R.A. Wyatt, 
J-3 (SACSA), 19 Feb 71. 

26. W Briefing for SecDef and Party, MACV Ha, 7 Mar 69, 
by Amb Colby, Att to JCS 2472/84848, 14 Mar 69, JMF 911/075 
(14 Mar 69) sec l. 


the reorganization was the creation of a Deputy Premier 

for Pacification and Reconstruction. President Thieu named 
His old and trusted friend, Lieutenant General Tran Thien 
Khiem, to the new post. General Khiem, who continued as 
Minister of Interior, was now subordinate only to President 
Thieu and the Premier and had authority to call upon any of 
the government's agencies for pacification support. Presi- 
dent Thieu also appointed Nguyen Van Vang Minister of. 
Revolutionary Development, a post that had been vacant for 
some months. 7 


. By mid-year considerable gains were reported in paci- 
fication. The Hamlet Evaluation System showed a relatively 
secure population of 85.6 percent, an increase of over six 
percent since initiation of the 1969 Pacification and Develop- 
ment Plan on 1 February. Ambassador Colby reported that 
pacification had a program, an organization, a certain 
momentum of its own, and enough resources to keep going. He 
praised the support given by President Thieu, who had done 
ta very fine job." At mid-year the Ambassador reported to 
the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on various weaknesses 
in the program, but he continued to maintain that credits out- 
weighed the debits, resulting in "nothing outstanding, 
nothing spectacular, but a steady increase. "2 


In the light of the progress made thus far, the Republic 
of Vietnam decided to accelerate the program. A directive 
from the Prime Minister on 26 June announced Phase II of the 
1969 Pacification and Development Campaign to cover the four- 
month period 1 July through 31 October 1969. This Phase II 
program, subsequently designated the 1969 Accelerated Paci- 
fication Campaign (1969 APC; not to be confused with the 
original November 1968-January 1969 APC), called for the 
fulfillment, or over-fulfillment of the eight enJecS ive 
originally scheduled for the earlier 1969 campaign. 


27. NY Times, 12 Mar 69, 12; 13 Mar 69, 19. l 
28. Ca) MACV, Material for CJCS, 20 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/ 
509, 24 Jul 69; (Z-GP 4) Pacification Briefing by Amb Colby 
T rae a Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/513, 29 Jul 69; JMF 911/080 
17 Jul $ ' i 
29. (É) Prime Ministerial Directive No. 924, "Phase II 
Goals of 1969 PD Plan," 26 Jun 69, Encl to Memo, DepCORDS/MACV, 
eee 69, Att to JCS 2472/499, 9 Jul 69, JMF 911/319 (26 Jun 
9) sec l. 
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Pacification work under the 1969 APC made significant 
progress, and by 31 October most of the goals of the campaign 
had been achieved, including a relatively secure population 
of 90 percent and a fully secure population of 50 percent. 
These objectives, originally set for the end of the year, 
had been attained while US troop withdrawals from Vietnam 
were beginning. The expiration of the 1969 APC on 31 October 
1969 left the RVN without a formal plan or schedule for the 
remainder of the year. Efforts during November and December 
centered principally on oor ee previous gains and 
‘upgrading hamlet security. 


Although the improvement during 1969 voguneda largely 
from favorable trends on the battlefield, it was in part 
at least attributable to the growing strength of forces 
involved directly in pacification. The Regional and Popular 
Forces had the crucial role of providing territorial security 
in support of pacification. Both consisted of volunteers 
recruited from the local population.. A program to build them 
up had begun in 1968 with President Johnson's decision to 
improve and modernize the RVNAF. At the beginning of 1969 
strengths stood at 220,900 for the RF and 173,200 for PF. 
At the Midway Conference in June, the Republic of Vietnam 
requested an accelerated RVNAF expansion, including ad- 
ditional RF and PF troops. After reviewing the RVN proposals, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense that the PF be increased by 36,700 in FY 1970 and by 
24,550 in FY 1971 while the RF should be enlarged by 15,570 
and 5,170 in the same years. The Secretary of Defense 
approved these increases, and during the four months of 1969 
APC the territorial security forces expanded rapidly. By 
1 November 1969 strengths stood at 253,892 for the RF and 
206,545 for the PF, a total of 460,437. 


30. (28-GP 1) Combat Analysis Group, J-3, CAG-VSUM 1-69, 

"A Periodic Summary of Progress Toward Vietnamizing the War 
(U)," Nov 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 5A. (The periodic 
summaries published by the Combat Analysis Group in this 
numbered series will be cited hereafter by their CAG-VSUM 
short title.) (#S5-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. 
VIII-33 - VIII-36. 

31. (@-GP 4) CAG 3-69, "Analytical Supplement to Statistical 
Digest of Military Developments in SEA (U)," 15 Aug 69, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Aug 69. (P82GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 

1969, pp. VIII-27, VIII-31. (8-GP 4) JCSM-462-69 to SecDef, 
29 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/497-3,: 26 Jul 69, JMF 911/535 (8 Jun 
69) sec 2. (8=GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., 12 Aug 69, 
Att to JCS 2472/497-5, 13 Aug 69, same file, sec 3. 
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The desertion rates for the Regional and Popular Forces 
were lower than the RVNAF average during the year, and the 
RF/PF kill ratio rose in each quarter of 1969. There were 
problems, of course, particularly in leadership. Both RF 
anf PF were below authorized strength in NCOs and in officers, 
and even though the charts showed RF officer strength near 
100 percent of the authorization by 31 Decem myer 1969, 80 per-. 
cent of these were lieutenants or aspirants. 


Another important element in providing territorial security 
was the Peoples Self-Defense Force, which had been organized 
in 1968 as a kind of home guard. The RVN Mobilization Law 
of 19 June 1968 required the participation of all able- 
bodied males aged 16-18 and 39-50, with youths 12-15, men 
over 50, and women serving as volunteers in support groups. 
The PSDF was created to improve the maximum number of 
citizens in support of the government by having them actually 
engaged in its defense as well as to provide the population 
a means to defend themselves and to promote a sense of 
— community development. The 1969 Pacification and Development 
_Plan called for a PSDF of: two million members, with 400,000 
members armed. By the end of the year, PSDF membership stood 
at 3,219,000, with 1,098,000 trained and 399,500 armed. 33 


The MACV Chief of Staff reported that the PSDF had come a 
long way in the course of the year. He thought a good 
measure of its success, and of its future potential, was that 
the VC had found the PSDF important enough to make it a 
target. He also saw certain problems. There were delays 
in obtaining and servicing weapons and a lack of standarization 
in training. Although the Ministry of Interior had issued 
broad guidelines for the PSDF, there was considerable local 
variation in the implementation of these standards. The PSDF 
was, he believed, a temptation for polit cc aaa who might wish 
to gain control of it for partisan purposes. 


32. (B-GP 4) CM-4260-69 to SecDef, 24 May 69, OCJCS File 
091 Vietnam, May 69. (2S-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-69, Nov 69, JMF 
911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 5A. (TS-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, Mar 70, 
JCS Hist Div files. à l 

33. (@-GP 4) J-5 BP, "Arming PSDF (U)," 3 Dec 69, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Dec 69. (TS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 

p. VIII-49. 

54. (U) Ltr, C/S MACV to CINCPAC, 27 Nov 69, Att to JCS 

2472/565, 9 Dec 69, JMF 911/319 (12 Nov 69)... 
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The purpose of the Revolutionary Development Cadre was 
to develop a sense of leadership and community spirit in 
the local communities. The RDC consisted of teams sent to 
the villages and hamlets after the RF or PF had established 
a minimum level of security. There they were to identify 
the VCI, to organize and train the PSDF, to assist in the 
organization of local elections, and to initiate self-help 
programs. In February the Republic of Vietnam reduced the 
Size of each RDC team from 59 to 30 men, thus doubling the 
number of teams. This reduction theoretically did not 
degrade team performance since one half the function of 
the larger teams was security, and this function was being 
assumed by the RF and the PF. During 1969, the RDC strength 
rose from 43 200 at the end of January to 51,300 by the end 
of the year. 3 


South Vietnam had suffered throughout its existence from 
a lack of police forces. There was no nationwide police 
force at all until the National Police (NP) was formed in 
1962. The NP grew from 19,000 in 1963 to 78,000 by the ` 
beginning of 1969. The latter figure included a special. 
organization known as the National Police Field Force, which 
bout 15,000 by the end of 1969 


t esulted in a 
eadership problem, and the percentage of trained and 
experienced officers in the NP was low. According to 
Mr. Colby, the NP had tended to stay in towns, protecting 
the government from the population in the traditional way 
of a colonial police, and had left the countryside with- 
out police protection. The increased pacification efforts 
in 1968 and 1969, however, stressed not only the expansion 
of the NP, „but also its extension into the hamlets and 
villages. 36 


<+ 


35. (6-GP 4) CAG 2-69, "Analytical Supplement to Statistical 
Digest of Military Developments in SEA (U)," 15 Jul 69, OCJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Jul 69. (Ø-GP 3) MACV Fact Book, Vol II, 
Item 1B, Att to JCS 2472/448-4, 17 Mar 69, JMF 911/075 (14 Mar 
69) sec 2. (TS-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, Mar 70, JCS Hist Div files. 

36. (2) Briefing for SecDef and Party, MACV Ha, 7 Mar 69, 
by Amb Colby, Att to JCS 2472/448, 14 Mar 69, JMF 911/075 
(14 Mar 69) sec 1. (P5=-GP 1). CAG-VSUM 1-70, Mar 70, JCS Hist Div 
files. (U) "Progress of the Pacification Program," Rpt by 
Subcom of H. Com on Armed Services following a visit to RVN, 
15-17 Jan 70, H-3-38, 9 Feb 70, 9lst Cong, 2d sess (hereafter 
cited as H. Rpt, "Progress of the Pacification Program"). 
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The United States was particulariy interested in the 
strengthening and expansion of police forces in Vietnam. 
President Nixon had expressed interest in this subject, 
dnd Secretary Laird discussed the matter with President 
Thieu during his visit to Vietnam in March. President Thieu 
assured Mr. Laird of a! determination to establish police 
forces in the villages. T 


The goal for the NP in 1969 was to increase its strength 
from 78,000 to approximately 92,000, but by mid-year the NP 
had actually declined to 76,800. The decrease resulted from 
‘attrition and the effect of the RVN mobilization decree, which 
restricted NP recruitment: to men over 35. The Republic of 
Vietnam authorized in September 1969 the transfer of 13,000 
men from the RVNAF. Nevertheless, the NP strength on 
31 December had reached only 85,200, just seven thousand more 
than at the beginning of the year. 8 


The Chieu Hoi program had been persuading members of the 
__.... Viet Cong to return to the government side since 1963. The 
_1969 RVN Pacification and Development Plan set a goal of 
“="=" 20,000 Hol Chanh. Despite a slight decline during the 1969 
Tet campaign, progness was above expectations. As a 


a iventunian eos of Vietnam raised the oon to 
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,000 and eventtally to 29,600. By mid-year t k f- 
ralliers had already reached 20,924, and by the end a 
year 47,023. The great majority of these returnees came from 
the Delta, where authorities attributed the outstanding 
success of the program to the expansion of security into 
contested and VC-controlled areas of the countryside. The 
closing weeks of 1969, however, saw a slight fall in the 
number of Hoi Chanh. This trend continued into 1970 as the 
Republic of Vietnam slowed its expansion into VC territory. 39 


37. GS) Memo of Conv, SecDef et al., and Pres Thieu et al., 
peteen 8 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/463, 8 Apr 69, JMF 911/075 
Y 69). 


38. (Z MACV Material for CJCS, 20 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/ 
509, 24 Jul 69, JMF 911/080 (17 Jul 69). (238-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 
1-70, Mar 70, JCS Hist Div files. (U) H. Rpt, “Progress of 
the Pacification Program." 

39. (8-GP 4) CAG 2-69, "Analytical Supplement to Statistical 
Digest of Military Developments in Southeast Asia (U)," 15 Jul 
69, OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 69. (23 MACV Material for CJCS, 
20 Jul 69, Att to JCS 2472/590, 24 Jul 69, JMF 911/080 (17 Jul 
69). (PS-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, Mar 70, JCS HIst Div files. 
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After a period of indoctrination at a Chieu Hoi Center, 
each Hoi Chanh was given the option of returning to his home 
village if it was secure, of going to a Chieu Hoi resettle- 
ment village, or going elsewhere to an area of his choice. 

He was also given a chance to serve with the Republic of 
Vietnam. Under the "Turnabout" program, the government. sent 
groups of volunteer Hoi Chanh (known as Armed Propaganda 
Teams, or APTs) into contested areas or back to their local 
villages to induce further ralliers. Another employment of 
Hoi Chanh, which made use of their intimate knowledge of the 
enemy at the local level, was as members of US or RVNAF 
combat units, where they helped to search out enemy supply 
caches, to interrogate captives and suspects, and to identify 
members of the Viet Cong. By December 1969, some 2,245 of 
these "Kit Carson Scouts" were serving with allied forces in 
South Vietnam. In mid-1969, Mr. Colby proposed to the 
Republic of Vietnam the recruitment of PF platoons directly 
from the Chieu Hoi centers as a possible means of easing the 
overcrowding of these centers. This proposal produced much 
discussion, but no final action in 1969. 

The US Embassy in Saigon pointed out that many of the Chieu 
Hoi ralliers might better be described as refugees rather than 
enemy soldiers who had abandoned the fight. Embassy officials 
believed that perhaps as many as 50 percent of the ralliers 
were refugees, persons who had served the VC for a period of 
a month or so as laborers or guerrillas, who did not bring any 
weapons with them, and who had been induced to rally by a 
third person who received a financial reward for bringing 
them in. Moreover, little was known about the ralliers after 
they left the Chieu Hoi centers. Many reportedly returned to 
their hamlets, where they might again be impressed by the VC, 
making them eligible for a second rally. There was also abuse 
of the Third Party Award Program, under which the government 
paid rewards for inducing VC members to defect. Numerous 
reports of collusion between prospective ralliers and third 
parties for sharing of the reygrds led to the termination of 
the program in November 1969. a 


Other vital aspects of pacification were the establishment 
of local rural government and the resettlement of refugees. 


40. (@-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, p. VIII-67. 
(BB=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, p. VIII-56. 

41. (@-GP 4) ODASD(SA) SEA Analysis Rpt, Jun 69, pp. 31, 32, 
JMF 911/337 (Jan 69) sec le. (2S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 


History, 1969, p. VIII-60. 
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The Republic of Vietnam held elections in 749 villages and 
4,461 hamlets in March and June 1969, with voter turnout 
Averaging 89 percent. In September 1969, the RVN sponsored 
elections in another 147 villages and 933 hamlets. By the 
end of December HES figures showed that more than 2,000 of 
2,117 villages and 9,800 of 10,706 hamlets had elected 
officials. . on 


At the beginning of 1969, there were about 1,328,500 
registered refugees in South Vietnam. The 1969 Pacification 
and Development Plan called for the reduction of this number 
to less than one million, even while making allowance for the 
possibility that additional refugees might be generated in 
the course of the year. The first half of 1969 saw a steady 
reduction in the number of refugees to a total of roughly 
1,200,000. Accelerated resettlement under the 1969 APC 
reduced the total to 536,800 by the end of October. In 
November and December the reduction continued and by the end 
of the year only 268,300 refugees. remained on government 
rolls, far surpassing the original 1969 goal. Overall during 
the year 488,200 refugees were returned to their native 
villages and 586,300 were resettled in gs" areas, totaling 
1,074,500 either returned or resettled. 


The Republic of Vietnam considered the psychological and 
information effort as an integral part in the development of .- 
political support. The 1969 Plan set no specific goals for 
this area, but rather announced an increased effort to explain 
the 1969 pacification programs to the entire population, 
particularly in rural areas, and to encourage the people to 
participate actively in local government and in pacification 
efforts. However, the information program in 1969 was not a 
success. General Abrams called the information program 
overly mechanical and not "infected with the dynamism which 
had caught the rest of the pacification program." He 
thought it had not really reached the people who counted, the 
uncommitted peasants and workers to whom the VC had potential 


i2. CPS-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-69, Nov 69, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) 
sec 5A. (28-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VIII-39 - 


VIII-4l. 
43. (PS-GP 1) CAG-VSUM l-70, Mar 70, JCS Hist Div files. 


(2S5-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VIII-88 - 
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appeal. A Joint Staff evaluation of the 1969 information 
program stated that a great deal more needed to be done; 
it cited as an example the unsatisfactory status of the 
village and hamlet ini gomatdon cadre who had received no 
pay since April 1969. 


The increased security achieved in the countryside during 
1969 stimulated the development of the rural economy by. 
facilitating improvements in transportation. During the 
course of the year, the Republic of Vietnam completed 161 
kilometers of roads, while it built 2,400 meters of new 
bridging and repaired about 1,300 meters. By the end of 
the year, 3,785 kilometers of *roads, 546 of railroad, and 
1,754 of waterways were open. Trade and traffic increased 
between country and town, and press accounts told of high- 
Ways clogged with trucks and cars. 


In the production of rice, the Republic of Vietnam hoped 
not only to attain self-sufficiency but to resume its status 
as an exporter of the crop, by increasing annual production 
from five to six million tons. The government set as a goal 
for the year the plaiting of 200,000 hectares in "miracle" 
rice, a five-fold increase over the 44,000 hectares planted 
in 1968. In fact, 240,000 hectares were so planted during 
1969. Other steps to increase agricultural production were 
taken. In 1969, the government made 400 loans totaling over 
four billion piasters to assist agricultural and fishery 
projects. The government also distributed plows, pumps, and 
other farm equipment in increasing numbers and attempted to 
import tractors and other mechanized farm machinery. Because 
of the improved security conditions, the Republic of Vietnam 
was able to remove certain restrictions on fishing in coastal 
waters that hag originally been imposed to prevent enemy 
infiltration. 


Ua. W Briefing for SecDef and Party, MACV Hq, by Amb 
Colby, 7 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2572/448, 14 Mar 69, JMF 911/075 
(14 Mar 69) sec 1. (28-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 1285 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 28 Jan 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 70. (TS-GP 1) 
CAG-VSUM 1-70, Mar 70, JCS Hist Div files. (25-GP 1) COMUSMACV 
Command History, 1369, p. VIII-78. i 

5. NY Times, 16 Oct 69, 1. (TS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 1285 
to CJCS and CINCPAC, 28 Jan 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 70. 
L6. (PS-GP 1) CAG-VSUM 1-70, Mar 70, JCS Hist Div files. 


(PS-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, pp. VIII-80 - VIII-81, 
VIII-88. U) H. Rpt, "Progress of the Pacification Program.' 
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Despite the assurances made by President Thieu, one area 
of rural economic development in which the Republic of Viet- 
nam made little progress in 1969 was land reform. [na 
country where landless tenants tilled 60 percent of the land, 
there was large opportunity for the government to offer a 
genuine reform program to gain the support of the tenant 
farmers. Land reform plans for South Vietnam dated back to 
1954; but little had been accomplished. In a New Year's 
speech, President Thieu promised to assist the people in 
acquiring property "through a truly vigorous and revolutionary 
land reform program," and in May the Republic of Vietnam 
announced the distribution of 147,200 hectares of government- 
owned rice land, much of it expropriated from French owners. 
But only 74,700 hectares had been transferred by the end of 
1969 in spite of a special effort made during the 1969 apc. 47 


On 2 July 1969, President Thieu presented the SVN National 
Assembly with a revolutionary new proposal. Under the title 
"Land-to-the-Tiller," the government would give one million 
hectares of privately:-owned land free of charge to the 
tenants who currently worked it, with the government compen- 
sating the absentee landlords for their expropriated property. 
The program would virtually prohibit anyone from owning more 
land than he or his family could cultivate, and would give 


title to any tenant who filed application for the land he worked. 


The United States, having pressured the Republic of Vietnam 
for years to implement an effective land reform policy, was 
highly pleased with the proposed program. President Nixon 
at the Midway conference in June had pledged $10 million for 
the purpose, and he wrote President Thieu a personal letter 
reaffirming US support and assistance for the program. The 
"Land-to-the Tiller Program" held great promise for the 
future, but it did not begin until well into 1970. 48 


Thus broadly viewed, US officials in Vietnam as well as 
the RVN had cause to feel considerable satisfaction with the 
progress of the pacification program by the end of 1969. If 
available statistics and indications were reliable, the 


Tut, CPE-GF 1) COMUSNACY Command History, 1969, pp- VIII-83 - 
C e ee a TE ee eee te 

H8. NY Times, 28 Jun 69, 3; 17 Mar 70, 12; 25 Mar 70, 15; 
27 Mar 70, 3. (U) Ltr, Pres Nixon to Pres Thieu, 11 Oct 69, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 69. (2S-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1969, pp. VIII-86 - VIII-87. 
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situation should grow steadily brighter. This optimism 

over the progress and future prospects of the pacification 
program was shared by a congressional subcommittee that 
visited Vietnam in January 1970. Three members of the House 
Committee on Armed Services reported that the pacification 
program "is going in the right direction and has made some 
significant progress: down a long and difficult road." The 
subcommittee noted that anyone who had followed reports on 
Vietnam over the years had learned the value of skepticism. 
Nevertheless the members found that the signs for the future 
were good, stating that the "leadership at the top" appeared 
to be giving increased attention to pacification and 
exerting a genuine foo” to make government more responsive 
at the local level. °9 


The two US officials most directly responsible for US 
support of the pacification program, General Abrams and 
Ambassador Colby, were particularly pleased with the results 
in 1969. General Abrams believed that the Republic of Viet- 
nam during the year had taken the strategic and political 


initiative from the enemy, and both of them cited the growing 
momentum of the program and the beginning of political aware- 
ness and cohesiveness among the population. Their experience 
with overly optimistic claims of success led them to add that 
the progress had yet to be tested by a sustained enemy attack. 


Nevertheless, noting the continued high priority placed on 


the program by President Thieu, General Abrams predicted that 
the current level of pacification would be maintained in 1970. 


Policy Review in 1970 
After the success in the pacification effort during 1969, 


neither-the White House nor the Defense Department planned any 
major evaluations of overall pacification policy in the early 


months of 1970. Secretary Laird's 15-page report to the 
President on his February 1970 visit to Vietnam scarcely 
mentioned pacification. The only study in progress at the 


l9. (U) H. Rpt, "Progress on the Pacification Program." 
50. CPS) Msg, COMUSMACV 13589 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 19 Oct 


69, OCICS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 69. (2S-GP 1.) Msg, COMUSMACV 
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beginning of the year was one undertaken by the Vietnam 
Special Studies Group (VSSG), which the National Security 
Council had created in September 1969 to conduct systematic 
analyses of US programs and activities in Vietnam. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was a member of this | 
group along with the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, the Under Secretary of State, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. 


In an effort that extended well into the spring of 1970, 
the vssc had under continuous development a report on "The 
Situation in the Countryside." The objective was not only to 
understand the situation in the countryside and the factors 
affecting it but to develop a methodology for predicting 
changes in the situation. The study evaluated the pacification 
program and its relation to military developments and other 
factors. Draft versions of this report emphasized the inter- 
related nature of military and pacification operations. "If 
the, enemy gets the upper.hand in the main force war, he is 
more capable of preventing GVN control gains and causing the 
GVN to lose control [of the population] . . . . The GVN can 
also capitalize on the mutual. reinforcing aspects of the 
control and main force wars."5 


The VSSG figures showed a rapid expansion of government 


control in 1969, followed by a slowdown in the rate of expansion 


in 1970. The study revealed in addition the essentially 
military nature of the RVN control of the civilian population. 
It concluded that "the GVN has made little social or economic 
progress, at least of the sort that might be relevant to 
increasing its political support and viability. This is not 
immediately important in terms of its ability to exercise a 
high degree of physical control over the people. For the 
longer run, however, these failures: make the control gains 
tenuous ."53 


51. (8) Memo, SecDef to Pres, "Trip to Vietnam and CINCPAC, 
February 10-14, 1970," 17 Feb 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 
70. (238) NSDM 23, 16 Sep 69, JMF 091 (CY 1969) NSDMs. 

52. (g) VSSG, "The Situation in the Countryside," 10 Jan 69 
[i.e., 70], Office for NSC Affairs files, J-5. 

53. (2) VSSG, "The Situation in the Countryside," 15 Apr 70, 
Office for NSC Affairs files, J-5. 
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"The Situation in the Countryside" never reached a final 
form, and it was not submitted to the NSC for formal 
consideration. Like the responses to NSSM 19, the inform- 
ation in this VSSG study was thus not considered by any 
higher policymaking body. : 


In another forum, however, Senator J. William Fulbright 
directed attention to the overall pacification policy. In 
February and again in March 1970, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee under his chairmanship held hearings on 
the US role in pacification. The Committee heard testimony 
from Ambassador Colby, from John Paul Vann, Deputy for CORDS, 
IV Corps, and from others involved in pacification in Viet- 
nam. 


The two main witnesses provided the Committee with a 
picture of growing strength in the program. Ambassador Colby 
reported that the Republic of Vietnam was “organized to 
conduct a people's war and is showing the leadership and drive 
to create a better and safer society for its citizens." He 
acknowledged that the success of pacification in the future 
depended on the participation of the people as well as the 
government of South Vietnam. Mr. Vann, with seven years of 
experience in Vietnam, told the Committee that he had been 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the war was conducted 
until 1968. But he indicated that with the changes made 
since then on both the allied and enemy sides, "our objectives, 
and coincidentally the objectives of the majority of the 
Vietnamese people, will be achieved." 


In the first four months of 1970, gains in pacification 
came at a slower rate than in 1969. From December 1969 to 
January 1970, the number of hamlets under government control 
increased by only 0.7 percent. For January 1970, the HES 
rating actually showed a drop from the previous month, ‘but 
this resulted from the adoption of a revised Hamlet Evaluation 
System; when measured by the old system there was still a 
slight gain. Under the revised system, small gains of 0.6 
and 1.2 percent were reported for February and March, 
respectively, but a drop of 0.8 percent was recorded in April. 


54, JCS records reveal neither a final draft of "The 
Situation in the Countryside" nor any indication of its 
disposition by the VSSG. 

55. Hearings, Vietnam, Policy and Prospects, 1970: Civil 
Operations and Development Support Program, S. Com on Foreign 
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On 26 May 1970, Secretary Laird asked General Wheeler to 
have COMUSMACV and CINCPAC prepare a plan to regain momentum. 
The impending return of allied units from Cambodia, the : 
Secretary believed, . -Koua provide an opportunity to reverse. 
the unfavorable trend. 


General Wheeler forwarded the COMUSMACV reply to the 
Secretary's request on 18 June 1970. The field commander 
acknowledged that pacification then presented a spotty 
picture and suggested that-it reflected a change in the nature 
of the pacification struggle. In many places the excitement 
of expanding into new territory, with measurable success, was 
being replaced by the routine and inconclusiveness of the 
activities necessary to solidify the pacification gains made 
in 1969. The President and the national leadership had been 
distracted by new economic, political, and international 
problems, while the Communists had just now begun to oppose 
the pacification effort effectively. General Abrams reported 
that most of the goal set for Phase I of the 1970 Pacification 
and Development Plan would not be met. But the Republic of 
Vietnam was aware of the problems involved and was taking steps 
to correct them in a Special Pacification Campaign. He 
recommended that US forces "move to include development-type 
activities within our range of priorities in order to 
consolidate and sustain gains made." He also noted that 
"security-related programs such as improvement of RVNAF, 
Territorial Security, PHOENIX, PSDF, and the expansion and 


“improvement of the National Police will continue to receive 
high priority." 


The Chairman added that the "Pacification Program is 
critical to the future of Vietnam and must remain essentially 
Vietnamese in character if it is to be successful." He 
suggested seven specific areas that needed continuing emphasis. 
Among them were the PHOENIX Program, improvement in the quality 
of RVN leadership and reduction of corruption, expansion of 
territorial forces. and fulfillment of the "Land-to-the 
Tiller" program. 


56. (2-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 1970, pp. VIII-16 - 
VIII-19. (P8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Momentum of 
Pacification," 26 May 70, Att to JCS 2472/628, 28 May 70, JMF 
911/319 (26 May 70). 

57. (f-GP 4) CM-5304-70 to SecDef, 18 Jun 70, same file. 
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Of the seven areas suggested by General Wheeler, the only 
one to receive serious attention in Washington was the 
PHOENIX Program. Although the definitions of VCI were 
tightened and there was steady reporting of VCI. neutralizations 
throughout 1970, performance continued to lag behind expec- 
tations. On 24 June 1970, Mr. David Packard, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, asked the Chairman to consider the | 
problem. The conflict in Vietnam was becoming increasingly 
more political, he said, making an effective effort to 
eliminate the VCI "essential" to a wide range of RVN programs. 
He asked General Wheeler for recommendations that might 


. Stimulate the PHOENIX Program. The Assistant Secretary (ISA), 


Mr. G. Warren Nutter, followed up this memorandum with a 
request for certain information. What was being done, he 
asked, to improve the leadership of the PHOENIX Program? To 
make it better known? To ensure that VCI members were 
incarcerated, and that those released from prison did not 
return to the VC? fe provide better exchange of information 
at various levels?’ 


In reply, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary of 
Defense on 15 August 1970 that the weaknesses of PHOENIX had 
been fully recognized in both Washington and Saigon. In the 
past, the program had been somewhat neglected and too many 
Separate agencies had been involved. In response to 
Mr. Nutter's specific questions, they supplied detailed . 
information furnished by COMUSMACV and CINCPAC. Among their 


recommendations for improvement of the program were the =- o veres 


{ 


following: that the Federal Bureau of Investigation be NEU 
asked to provide a team of experts to advise on the neutral- 
ization of important VCI; that it be made clear to both US 

and RVN agencies that the PHOENIX Program was fully as 
important as the tactical operations; that the US Army provide 
more experienced officers to assist the PHOENIX Program; and 
that COMUSMACV and the US Embassy in Saigon strongly urge the 


Republic of Vietnam to institute a number of specific reforms.” 


58. (8-GP 4) Memo, DSecDef to CJCS, "Phung Hoang/Phoenix 
Program," 24 Jun 70, Att to JCS 2472/635, 26 Jun 70; (4-GP 3) 
Memo, ASD(ISA) to DJS, "The Phoenix/Phung Hoang Program," 

15 Jul 70, Att to JCS 2472/635-1, 15 Jul 70; JMF 911/319 
(24 Jun 70). 

59. (S-GP 4) JCSM-394-70 to SecDef, 15 Aug 70, Encl to JCS 

2472/635-2, 4 Aug 70, same file. 
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The last of these recommendations received the full 
endorsement of the Secretary of Defense on 7 November 1970. 
At the same time Mr. Laird directed that General Abrams set 
up a special review group headed by Ambassador Colby to take 
"a fresh, unconstrained look ‘that goes to the heart of the 
problem and develop an action program designed to solve the 
basic GVN and US deficiencies on a top priority basis." He 
stressed the extreme importance of improving internal 
security in South Vietnam and. agreed with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that neutra} izing the VCI was as important as 
tactical operations. 0 


. ` The special review group reported its findings to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 12 December 1970. The members concluded 
that while the VCI continued to be a serious threat, it had 
been reduced in effectiveness. The PHOENIX Program, however, 
had contributed little. to-this reduction. Some of the 
problems the program faced were "in the nature of facts of 
life, e.g., the military one-year tour and the civilian 
staffing limitation." The review group offered 27 specific 
recommendations for improvement, but warned that "no 
dramatic and sweeping actions can promise a rapid change in 
the overall atmosphere." But the government and the people 
of South Vietnam needed to understand better the nature of 
the VCI and the necessity of operations to protect the nation 
from it. The Republic of Vietnam must make a sustained effort 
to select and train the proper personnel. "This effort 
should be encompassed," they said, "in a program to build a 
- professional and responsive National Police to contribute 


. over the years to the internal security of South Vietnam." 


On 17 December Ambassador golby briefed Secretary Laird on 
the results of the study. ô 


Pacification in 1970 


The conduct of the Pacification Program in South Vietnam 
during 1970 followed very closely the pattern of 1969. The 
objectives were similar, the programs were very nearly the 
same, and a steady refinement of these programs produced by 


60. (Z-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "PHUNG HOANG/Phoenix 
Program," 7 Nov 70, Att to JCS 2472/635-3, 9 Nov 70, same 
file. l 
61. (Ø) Fact Book, DEPCORDS, "Internal Security in South 
Vietnam," 12 Dec 70, cited in .(2*GP 1) COMUSMACV Command. 
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the end of the year a higher level of security for South 
Vietnam as a whole. The 1970 Pacification and Development 
Plan became operative on 1 January of that year. The plan 
originally divided the year into three phases, the first 
ending on 30 June 1970 and the second on 31 October. The 
last two months of the year were designated as a "supple- 
mentary" phase to serve.as a link. with the 1971 plan. In 
May 1970, President Thieu initiated a Special Pacification 
and Development Plan to cover the July-October 1970 period 
in an attempt to stimulate enthusiasm for and effort in the 
pacification program. Subsequently, the supplementary phase 
. Of the 1970 plan was extended through 28 February 1971 in 

order to bring paciricat gri planning into alignment with 
the Vietnamese calendar. 


The 1970 plans called for territorial security levels 
high enough to bring 100 percent of the villages and hamlets 
into’ the relatively secure category, with 90 percent enjoying 
full security. At the same time a new set of criteria was 
introduced into the HES that made those goals more difficult 
to achieve. The changes were made to improve the accuracy 
and reliability of the HES, but they also produced a drop in 
the relatively secure rating from 92.7 in December 1969 under 
the old system to 87.9 in January 1970 under the new. As 
mentioned above, territorial security made only small gains 
in February and March and then suffered a drop in April. 
Thereafter, the Republic of Vietnam managed to reverse the 


62. (2) RVN Pacification and Development Plan for 1970, n.d., 
=- JMF 911/319 (26 Jun 69) sec 2. (~GP i) Memo for Record, 

Amb William E. Colby, Dep COMUSMACV/CORDS, “Presidential 
Meetings with Corps Commanders and Province Chiéfs (22 and 

24 June 1970)," 25 Jun 70, Att to DJSM-981-70 to CJCS, 16 Jul 
70, JMF 911/319 (25 Jun 70).  (f$-GP 1) RVN, Presidential 
Guidance No. 31, "1970 Pacification and Development Plan," 

8 May 70; (£-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 53290 to CG XXIV Corps et 
al., 12 Oct 70, cited in (4-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1970, pp. VIII-8 ~ VIII-11. (Z) Memo, "Current Status of 

the Pacification Program in South Vietnam," 7 Oct 70, Att 

to Memo, Dep DCI to CJCS, 7 Oct 70, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Sep-Oct 70. 
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trend, and there were slight gains each successive month 
throughout the remainder of the year. By December 1970, 
95.1 percent of the hamlet population lived in relatively 
secure areas and 84.6 percent in fully secure areas. 
Though showing an improvement, vnese figures were still 
short of the ambitious 1970 goals. . 


The increasing level of security was provided by larger 
and better local forces. The Regional, the Popular, and 
the People's Se1f-Defense Forces all made substantial gains 
in 1970. They carried an increasing burden of territorial 
security as US forces V ERUNEN and the ARVN took over the 
"big war." 


The Joint General Staff proposed to strengthen the RF 
and the PF by authorizing for FY 1970 the strength increases 
originally planned for FY 1971. Secretary of Defense Laird 
approved this acceleration and ordered the necessary equip- 
ment to be supplied from existing command resources and 
from stocks left behind by departing US units. Regional 
and Popular Force strength rose by more than 59,000 men in 
1970 to a total of almost 534,000. The People's Self- 
Defense Force demonstrated an even larger gain in reported 
numbers. In December 1969 there were 3,200,000 men and 
women organized in the PSDF. At the end of 1970 there were 
almost 3,900,000, of whom some 2,900,000 were trained and 
445,000 armed. There was some doubt as to the accuracy of 
the figures and of the military effectiveness of these 
units, but the increase over 1969 remained impressive. In 
1970 the PSDF began organizing key interteams (KIT) of 35 
men each who were trained at PF training centers and then 
returned to their hamlets to instruct other PSDF members. 
By the end of the year, over434,000 PSDF combat members had 
been organized into KITs. 


Unlike the PSDF, the National Police continued to suffer 
from manpower problems in 1970. The Republic of Vietnam did 
succeed in stationing half of the force in district-level or 
lower offices, but the goal of 108,000 NP was not even 
approached. The infusion of 13, 000 men from the RVNAF, begun 
in 1969, was completed in June, bringing the NP to 88, hoo. 


63. The material on the conduct of pacification in 1970 has 
been drawn from Chapter VIII of ($-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1970, and from (26-GP 1) Plans & Analysis Div, J-3, 
PAD-VSUM 1-71, "A Periodic Summary of Progress Toward Viet- 


namizing the War," 24 Mar 71, JCS Hist Div files, unless other- 
wise stated. ae 
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No progress was made in the expansion of the NP during the 
latter half of the year. In fact, by the end of 1970 the 
force was still more than 20,000 men below. authonsece 
strength, with 87,900 on its rolls. 


The loss of momentum noted by the Store tany of Defense 
in early 1970 was particularly apparent in the Chieu Hoi 
Program. Returnee rates were well below the levels that 
produced 47,000 ralliers in 1969. The numbers rose and 
fell in response to the tactical situation, falling during 
Tet and rising again during RVN operations in Cambodia. 
Phase I produced only 17,200 ralliers against the 30 June 


_ goal of 25,000. By the end of the year the total had risen 


to 32,700 returnees, a sizable number Seer still well 
below the previous year. 


One reason sited for the Chieu Hoi drop was the lower 
overall level of combat activity in 1970. Exposure to 
government forces gave individuals in the enemy ranks a 
chance to rally, and the opportunity decreased when the 
. forces remained out of contact. Another possible reason 

was a tightening of the enemy organization; each VC member 
had become responsible for the conduct of his immeđiate 
associates. 


As part of the PHOENIX Program, the Republic of Vietnam 
had begun a poster campaign to identify and to facilitate the 
capture of important VC late in 1969. In spite of this new 
activity, PHOENIX suffered the same lag as the pacification 
effort as a whole. In the first quarter of 1970, neutral- 
izations were well below the 1969 level. Part of the 
decrease resulted from a new, more stringent definition of 
neutralization. In order to be counted, a captured VCI 
member must also be sentenced to a jail term of at least a 
year. The use of this new definition did not end the practice 
of releasing VCI members without a trial, but it prevented 
them from being counted toward the quota in such cases. The 
government was still having problems in judicial adminis- 
tration, and long delays before trial were common. Neverthe- 
less the number of neutralizations increased, especially 
during the special and supplementary pacification campaigns 
in the latter half of the year. December set a monthly record — 
of 2,600; for the year there were 22,300 neutralizations, 
compared to 19,500 the year before. 
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The three-year terms of local government officials 
elected in 1967 expired in 1970.. During the year, elections 
were held for these offices and elections occurred for the 
first time in some other hamlets and villages. As a result, 
23100 villages and 10,200 hamlets, or 97 percent, had 
elected governments at the end of the year. Seventy-five 
percent of the registered voters. participated in these local 
elections. In June, elections were held for provincial and 
municipal councils to fill 554 available seats. Only a small 
number of VC terrorist incidents occurred around the polling 
places, and enemy forces mounted no concerted effort to 
interfere with the elections. 


' After the large drop in refugee totals during 1969, only 
relatively small improvements took place in 1970. In fact, 
the number of Vietnamese considered refugees rose to 428,000 
at the end of 1970 compared to 268,000 the year before. This 
apparent increase was the result of a change in the reporting 
method, under which those en route to their villages were 
added to the refugee rolls. In figures more nearly consistent 
with 1969 data, the number of refugees dropped during 1970 to 
214,000. More than 5255000 persons were processed and 
removed from refugee status in 1970. 


The lower refugee levels attained in 1969 and 1970 compared 
to earlier years also reflected an effort to avoid making 
refugees out of the people. On 8 February 1970 General Abrams 
re-emphasized to his commands the importance of not creating 
refugees. He said: 


The policy of the GVN and this command requires 
that the relocation of people to regroup them for 
greater security or to remove them from enemy control 
be kept to an absolute minimum. Such relocations 
generally work against US and GVN policy objectives. 
Not only do the people become a burden on the Govern- 
ment, which must house, feed, and resettle them, but 
their allegiance or potential allegiance to the GVN 
is undermined by the hardships which they undergo. 4 


=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CG, DMAC, 8 Feb 70, cited 


65, -GP 
in (@4GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1970, pp. VIII-75, 
VIII-77. i 
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The various psychological and information programs were 
pursued without any great enthusiasm again in 1970. There 
were few changes in the programs for economic development. 
The "Land-to-the-Tiller" program was passed in March 1970, 
and 345,000 hectares were scheduled to be transferred by 
December. But President Thieu did not transfer the first 
parcel of land until late in August. Landlords, particularly 
loyal absentee military men, resisted the program, and only 
slightly more than a third (125,000 hectares) of the 1970 
goal was reached. Miracle rice planting rose from 250,000 
to 306,000 hectares, well below the goal of 500,000 hectares. 
The more favorable but unquantifiable elements of economic 
activity were summarized by Ambassador Colby: “the re- 
opened roads, busy markets and solvent farmers, especially 
in the populous delta . . . marked the atmosphere resulting 
from expanded security, revived production and reopened 
circulation." 


Growing RVN Presence.in the Countryside 


In 1969 and 1970 considerable progress had been made in 
pacification. Nearly 42,000 VCI had been neutralized under 
the PHOENIX Program; almost 80,000 Hoi Chanh had rallied to 
the government; more than 1,600,000 refugees were removed 
from the rolls; the RF had expanded from 221,000 to 283,000 
and the PF from 173,000 to 250,000; the PSDF had grown from 
1,000,000 to 3,900,000. More and more of the necessary 
pacification tasks were performed by RF, PF, and PSDF 
personnel; even the National Police had increased from 77,000 
in June 1969 to 88,000 and had distributed more of its men 
into the countryside; 97 percent of the hamlets and villages 
had an elected government; and 125,000 hectares had been 
distributed in “Land-to~the-Tiller." The Hamlet Evaluation 
System showed a steady increase in the proportion of 
relatively secure population, from 76.3 percent at the end 
of December 1968 to 95.1 percent at the end of December 1970. 


General Abrams looked confidently ahead to 1971. As he 
told CINCPAC in February of that year: 
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The GVN seems aware of [its] problems, and its 
government-wide and carefully structured 1971 . . . 
plan contemplates a continued drive to improve terri- 
torial security, a` major effort in internal security 
through a strengthened National Police and a more 
effective PHOENIX Program, a continued program of 
political development from the local communities 
upward, and an extensive effort at local economic and 
social development throughout the country to convince 
the population of the better life that lies ahead 
through the GVN . . . President Thieu is obviously 
resolved to press [pacification] as a part of his over- 
‘all program of demonstrating the increased security and 
‘benefits his administration has brought to Vietnam. 


Despite this hopeful outlook, there remained some un- 
resolved doubts and questions concerning the effectiveness 
of the pacification programs. Experience indicated that 
the degree of success corresponded very closely to allied 
‘military activity. For example, pacification regained 
momentum in 1970 only after the enemy had been engaged 
during the Cambodian cross-border operation, and the July- 
October Special Pacification Campaign successes coincided 
with the height of a campaign against enemy sanctuaries in 
Vietnam. 


There were other forces at work that did not seem to be 
adequately evaluated by the statistical tools at hand. In 
III Corps, population security -had been largely dependent 
upon the presence of friendly troops on the avenues of 
approach to the north and west of Saigon. In II Corps the 
high level had sometimes been achieved by forcing people into 
secure areas. The Central Intellignece Agency reported that 
the prime cause of the reported pacification progress in 
1970 was the lack of enemy military activity. "Significant 
intangibles such as the impact of terrorism and threats on 
popular attitudes, enemy proselyting efforts and VC 
penetrations," according to the CIA report, "are not 


— %5. (Z) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 9 Feb 71, JCS IN 98932. 
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measured by HES to any acceptable degree, even though they 
might have decisive impact on long-run allied objectives. "66 


Nonetheless, with a minimum of supervision from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or any other Washington agency, the Republic 
of Vietnam, aided by US advisers, succeeded in extending its 
control over the countryside. Critics could and did reveal 
weaknesses and shortcomings in individual programs; they 
pointed out the subjective nature of the HES and the possible 
fragility of pacification gains. But the conclusion seemed 
inescapable that in spite of a diminishing US presence, the 


Republic of Vietnam had established a firmer control in the 
. countryside than it had exercised in many years. 


: Msg, COMUSMACV 13589 to CINCPAC and CJCS, 19 Oct 
69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 69. (8) Memo, "Current 
Status of the Pacification Program in SVN," 7 Oct 70, Att 
to Memo, Dep DCI to CJCS, 7 Oct 70, OcJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Sep-Oct 70. 
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Chapter 12 
NEGOTIATIONS TO END THE CONFLICT, 1969-1970 


The Setting - 


Almost from the beginning of its combat involvement in 
Vietnam in 1965, the United States sought a negotiated 
settlement of the war. Its leaders had presented appeals 
for peace in talks with numerous world figures and heads 
of international organizations and had arranged private 
contacts with North Vietnamese officials. Hanoi, however, 
steadfastly rejected all overtures. Finally, on 31 March 1968, 
President Johnson restricted the bombing of North Vietnam 
to the area immediately north of the Demilitarized Zone where 
enemy buildup was threatening allied positions. This action 
was taken, he told the American public, in an attempt to get 
talks started on a settlement of the conflict. On 3 April 
Hanoi declared it was ready to establish preliminary contact 
with US representatives. Following the exchange of numerous 
proposals, the United States and North Vietnam finally agreed 
on Paris as the site for the talks. There, on 13 May 1968, 
under the great crystal chandeliers of the ballroom of the 
old Majestic Hotel, representatives of the two nations met 
for the first time. Ambassador W. Averell Harriman headed 
the US delegation, and former foreign minister Xuan Thuy 
led the North Vietnamese. The Republic of Vietnam did not 
participate in these talks but did send observers. 


During the succeeding five months, the bilateral Paris 
talks made no progress. The primary issue was the US bombing 
of North Vietnam. Xuan Thuy wanted an unrestricted cessation 
while the United States insisted on certain conditions-- 
observance of the DMZ, absence of attack on major South 
Vietnamese cities, and inclusion of the Republic of Vietnam 
in the negotiations.’ Finally, on 27 October 1968, an agree- 
ment was reached. In return for a bombing halt, North 
Vietnam consented in a secret minute to begin serious dis- 
cussions toward peace in Vietnam. The United States made 
clear that continuation of the bombing halt would depend 
on respect of the DMZ and the South Vietnamese cities. Four 
days later, on 31 October, President Johnson publicly ‘an- 
nounced the end of all bombardment of North Vietnam effective 


1. (p2-GP 1) JCS Hist Div, The Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the War in Vietnam, 1960-1968, pp. 49-23 - 49-25, 53-1 = 53-9. 
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at 0800 (Washington time) the following morning. Expanded 
talks, he said, would begin on 6 November and include both 
‘the Republic of Vietnam and National Liberation Front (NLF). 
He also declared that the talks could not continue if Nort 
Vietnam abused the DMZ or shelled South Vietnamese cities. 


The United States had consulted the Republic of Vietnam 
on the bombing halt, but President Thieu would not approve 
the agreement. He adamantly refused to engage in talks that 


included the NLF. To do so, he believed, would imply official 


recognition and could lead to the formation of a coalition 
government in South Vietnam. A five-point program, broadcast 


by the Front on 4 November, tended to confirm President Thieu's 


fears. This program provided for the removal of the current 
Saigon government, formation of a broad coalition government, 


and the holding of free elections. In his 31 October announce- 


ment, President Johnson had stated that attendance of the NLF 
representatives at the talks in no way involved recognition. 


After receiving further US assurances on this point, President 


Thieu announced on 26 November 1968 that the Republic of 
Vietnam would join the peace talks.~”: 


The RVN delegation, led by Vice President Ky, arrived 
in Paris on 8 December, but procedural issues still had to 
be resolved. The questions of flags, name plates, and the 
shape of the table all became obstacles. The issue of the 
table was particularly troublesome. Should it be square, 
oblong, round, or oval? One table or two? These questions 
reflected the contention among the participants about the 
nature of the talks. The Republic of Vietnam insisted they 
were two-sided, objecting to any arrangement that might imply 
recognition of the NLF. The United States supported that 
position, but North Vietnam maintained that the NLF was an 
equal party and, hence, the talks were four-sided. Finally, 
after long and tedious discussions, agreement was reached 
on a circular unmarked table, flanked by two smaller rec- 


tangular tables, for secretarial purposes, at opposite points © 


on the circle. Now the contending parties could speak of 
either two- or four-sided conference as suited their pre- 
ferences. Speaking order was also arranged, with the South 
Vietnamese taking the lead for the US/RVN side, and it was 
decided on 18 January 1969 to hold the first plenary session 


——?, Ibid., Chs.53 and 54. , 
3. Ibid., pp. -54-10 - 54-12, 54-16 - 54-17. NY Times, 


5 Nov 68, 16. Dept of State Bulletin, 16 Dec 68, pp. 021-622. 
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the following week. Thus, by the time the Nixon Adminis- 
tration took office, the only progress towary negotiating 
a peace was agreement on procedural matters. 


The Nixon Administration Begins Development of a Negotiating 
Position 


Richard M. Nixon had called for a settlement in Vietnam 
while seeking the presidency in 1968, but throughout the 
campaign and during the period between the election and his 
inauguration, he consistently refused to comment on how he 
would proceed with the negotiations. He opposed an immediate 
US withdrawal or a coalition government in South Vietnam, but 
he would go no further. Public pronouncements about his 
intended actions, he maintained, might jeopardize the 
discussions currently under way. But Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
designated by the President-elect to be his Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, was not so reticent. He 
published an article about the Vietnam negotiations that 
appeared in the January 1969 issue of Foreign Affairs. He 
charged that there was a lack of US planning for the negoti- 
ations and a US inclination to deal with cases as they arose. 
He called for an "agreed concept of ultimate goals and how 
to achieve them." 


Dr. Kissinger's criticism of the absence of US planning 
for negotiations somewhat overstated the case. With the 
North Vietnamese agreement in October 1968 to begin serious 
talks, the responsible US agencies in Washington, Paris, and 
Saigon had begun consideration of varying approaches to the 
negotiations. Ambassador Bunker had submitted to Washington 
a series of planning papers developed in conjunction with 
COMUSMACV, and General Wheeler supported these positions in 
Washington discussions. The US delegation in Paris had also 
sent back positions on various aspects of the negotiations. 
There was a lack of agreement, however, within the US Govern- 
ment on the issues of mutual withdrawal and verification. 


— F. J) Msgs; Saigon 45262 to State, 20 Dec 68, JCS IN 81817; 
Saigon 45344 to State, 21 Dec 68, JCS IN 85560; Saigon 45839 
to State, 31 Dec 68, JCS IN 98798; Saigon 59 to State, 2 Jan 69, 
JCS IN 11558; Saigon 154 to State, 4 Jan 69, JCS IN 15070; 
Saigon 527 to State, 10 Jan 69, JCS IN 25386. (8) Msg, Paris 
788 to State, 18 Jan 69, JCS IN 42584. 

5. Henry A. Kissinger, "The Viet Nam Negotiations," 


Foreign Affairs, Jan 69, pp. 211-234. 
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The Paris delegation stressed the need for flexibility, 
while the military commanders, COMUSMACV and CINCPAC, 
.counseled adherence toan unyielding stand. With respect 
to a cease-fire, both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Department of State believed any agreement must include 
verified NVN withdrawal from South Vietnam,.Laos, and 
Cambodia. Analysts in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, on the other hand, concluded that a cease-fire 
could, in itself, facilitate a political settlement. As 
a result, when the Johnson Administration left office, 6 
there was no final, definitive US negotiating position. 


Upon his entry into office, President Nixon and his 
advisers began an immediate review of the US negotiating 
strategy. As related in Chapter 1, on 21 January the 
President directed a thorough review of the entire Vietnam 
situation, addressing a series of questions to concerned 
departments and agencies. The first four questions related 
to the negotiating "environment." Why, the President wanted 
to know, had North Vietnam come to Paris? He also asked 
about the impact of possible outcomes in Vietnam on other 
Southeast Asian countries, the influence of Moscow and Peking 
on Hanoi, and the existence and pospible significance of 
factions within the NVN leadership. 


The preparation, submission, and refinement of the 
answers to the Vietnam questionnaire have been described 
in Chapter 1. Negotiations were not a matter of direct 
JCS concern or expertise, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had little to contribute to this area of the review. 

They thought that a number of purposes had brought the 
North Vietnamese to Paris, the most important being to 
secure a complete halt of the bombing in the north and to 


6. (Z) Msgs, Saigon 41539 and 43180 to State, 30 Oct 
and 7 Nov 68, JCS IN 78880 and 89554. (2) Msg, State 287493 
to Saigon 14 Dec 68, JCS IN 72086. (S-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to 
JCS, 020536ZDec 68, JCS IN 45199. (8-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 
39647 to JCS, 3 Dec 68, JCS IN 47955. (g) SACSA PP 68, 6 Nov 
68; (2S5-GP 3) Msg, MG Seignious to CJCS, 30 Nov 68; OCICS file 
091 Vietnam (Negotiations), 1 Oct-30 Nov 68. (Z) “Brief of 
Paris Message on Mutual Withdrawal...with CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 
comments," n.d., J-5 Bamboo File. (8) Msg, Paris 25688 to 
State, 23 Dec 68, JCS IN 86440. (J8) J-5 Paper, "Vietnam: 
Cease Fire," 17 Dec 68, J-5 Working Files. 

7. (Æ-GP 3) NSSM 1, 21 Jan 69, Att to JCS 2472/413, 
22 Jan 69, JMF 911/399 (21 Jan 69) sec l. 
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attempt to drive a wedge between the United States and the 
Republic of Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff declined to 
speculate on the impact of various Vietnam sclutions on the 
rest of Southeast Asia, stating that it was necessary "to 
lean heavily on.past national reactions to critical situations 
and overall evaluations of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the nations of the area." They cited a lack of information 
on Soviet and Chinese influence over North Vietnam, but 
offered the general opinion that neither major Communist 
power was exerting serious pressure on Hanoi nor enjoyed 

the BesuEee support of a stable faction with the NVN leader- 
ship. 


In the final consolidated interagency submission on the 
Vietnam questions, it was suggested that a variety of motives 
had brought North Vietnam to the Paris talks; weakness, however, 
was not one of them. The JCS opinion on Soviet and Chinese 
influence and factions was shared by most other elements of 
the US Government. Additionally, there was agreement that 
Peking opposed the negotiations, while the Soviet Union pre- 
ferred an early negotiated settlement on terms as favorable 
as possible to Hanoi. There was no consensus, however, on 
the question of the impact of possible Vietnam solutions. 

As mentioned in @arlier chapters, the questionnaire respondents 
divided generally into two groups. One was hopeful of the 
current and future prospects in Vietnam and included the 
military (COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff) 
and the US Embassy in Saigon; the other, comprising the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the Department of State, was more skeptical. While not 
forecasting victory, the first group believed that the US 
negotiators should "know that the tides are favorable." The 
second group recognized that US negotiators were in a stronger - 
position than previously, but considered a compromise settle- 
ment the only feasible outcome for Vietnam. 


Besides the Vietnam questionnaire, another review effort 
had been set in motion on the first full day of the Nixon 
Administration. On 21 January 1969, Dr. Kissinger 


8. (PS-GP 4) JCSM-58-69 to SecDef, App to JCS 2472/413-2, © 
1 Feb 69, same. file, sec 2. 

9. (38-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to NSC Review Group, 
"NSSM 1 - Vietnam Questions," 14 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/413-6, 
17 Mar 69; (28-GP 3) Memo, NSC Staff to Vice Pres et al., 
"Revised Summary of Responses to NSSM 1: The Situation in 
Vietnam," 22 Mar 69, Att to JCS 2472/413-8, 24 Mar 69; same 
file, sec 5 
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circulated a paper on Vietnam alternatives to the members 
of the National Security Council, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of Central Intelligence; 
he scheduled it for discussion at a NSC meeting on 25 January. 
The study included three sections: alternative outcomes in 
Vietnam (assured RVN control of South Vietnam, mutual with- 
drawal with or without political accommodation, and terri- 
torial accommodation); alternative military strategies 
(continuation of current operations, actual or threatened 
escalation, or reduction of US forces); and negotiating and 
military strategies to attain alternative outcomes. 


The Plans and Policy Directorate (J-5), Joint Staff, and 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) pre- 
pared a critique of the alternatives paper for the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. 
This critique found it a basic problem that the paper dealt 
with Vietnam "in isolation from U.S. national interests and 
objectives in a worldwide sense." There was need for a deter- 
mination of objectives and the development of broad negotiating 
options. Consequently; the staff members recommended to the 
Secretary and the Chairman that the paper be revised and 
extended prior to further consideration. 


The Joint Staff also prepared a separate point paper 
for the Chairman on negotiating objectives and strategy for 
use at the forthcoming NSC meeting. The Joint Staff listed 
the following as objectives: an effective cease-fire; 
verified withdrawal of all North Vietnamese forces from 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia; verified cessation of 
infiltration; a substantial reduction in terrorism; prisoner 
repatriation; and restoration of the integrity of the 
Demilitarized Zone. Further, a US MAAG should be retained, 
necessary support for the RVNAF continued, and RVN sovereignty 


10. (PS-GP 1) Memo, Dr: Kissinger to Vice Pres et al., 
"NSC Meeting, January 25, 1969," 21 Jan 69, Att to JCS 2472/4515, 
23 Jan 69, JMF 911/077 NSC (21 Jan 69). No evidence has been 
located to indicate who requested or prepared the study. -It 
may have resulted from a meeting that Mr. Nixon had with key 


policy advisers on 28 December 1968. According to the NY Times, 


he assigned Dr. Kissinger the task of coordinating a paper on 
"realistic" options to be used in selecting courses of action 
for Vietnam. NY Times, 29 Dec 68, 1. 

11. (P-GP 1) ISA/JS TP for SecDef and CJCS, n.d., Att 
to JCS 2472/415-1, 28 Jan 69, JMF 911/077 NSC (21 Jan 69). 
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preserved. While recognizing that negotiating strategy did 
not lie "within the normal purview" of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Joint Staff nevertheless anticipated that the 
Chairman might be asked for his: views. In that event, the 
Joint Staff advocated an initial "hard line" US position on 
negotiations, incorporating the objectives set forth above. 
During the give and take of the actual talks, the United 
States could fall back, “slowly and as obstinately as possible 
without totally blocking progress," toward the minimum 
conditions considered essential for an end to hostilities.l@ 


The available record does not reveal what position the 
Chairman took on negotiations at the NSC meeting on 25 January, 
or what disposition was made of the alternatives paper. 
Apparently this first NSC. meeting of the Nixon Administration 
was only exploratory with regard to the negotiations question, 
and the concerned departments and agencies continued the 
development of position papers. Within the Department of 
Defense, representatives of the Joint Staff and the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) jointly prepared 
papers on mutual withdrawal and cease-fire. It was the Joint 
Staff/ISA position that any armistice in Vietnam must be 
linked to explicit agreements regarding withdrawal, that 
limitations must not be imposed upon allied access to any 
area, and that a cease-fire agreement need not embrace either 
implementation and verification machinery or Heeotatsons 
addressing an internal political settlement. l 


To facilitate orderly negotiations planning in Washington, 
President Nixon on 13 February 1969 created the Ad Hoc Group 
on Vietnam to prepare policy and contingency papers for 
consideration by the NSC Review Group and the National Security 
Council. Ambassador William H. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern and Pacific Affairs, chaired this 
body, wħich met twice weekly. Department of Defense members 
included two representatives from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA) and two from the Joint Staff--the 
Special Assistant for Counterinsurgency and Special Activities 
(SACSA) and the Chief of the Far East Division, Plans and 
Policy Directorate (J-5). Later, in June 1969, the membership 


12. Æ) J-5 PP, "Military and Negotiating Strategy for 
Vietnam (U)," n.d., Att to DJSM-119-69 to CJCS, 24 Jan 69, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 69. 

13. (2) Draft ISA/Joint Staff Papers; "Cease-fire: Issues 
and Options," 1 Feb 69; "Mutual Withdrawals: Major Issues," 
ll Feb 69; J~5 Working files. 
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of the group was reduced and the Chief of the J-5 Far East 
Division became the Joint Staff representative and SACSA the 
alternate. As a result, the Joint Staff contributed to the 
preparation and development of all Ad Hoc Group papers oni 
Vietnam negotiations, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or his representative, participated in all NSC 
Review Group decisions on these papers. The Joint Chiefs 

of Staff, however, did not normally review the Ad Hoc Group 
papers or take a position on them. 4 


Expanded Paris Talks Begin 


While President Nixon and his advisers in Washington - 
undertook consideration of a detailed negotiating position, 
the talks proceeded in Paris. With the entry of the new. 
President into office, the US cast of characters at the 
talks changed. Henry Cabot Lodge, who had twice served as 
the US Ambassador to the Republic of Vietnam, was named US 
Representative and Lawrence Walsh the Deputy Representative, 
supplanting W. Averell Harriman and Cyrus Vance, respectively. 
Simultaneously, Lieutenant General Frederick C. Weyand replaced 
Major General George M. Seignious as the Military Adviser to 
the US Representative. The officer in this position regularly 
briefed the Paris delegation on the military situation in 
Vietnam and provided professional advice in support of 
Defense positions on the negotiations. He had no independent 
voice in the delegation's decisions, but, in practice, General 
Weyand became a full participant in its deliberations. He 
received Staff support from the Director of the Plans and 
Policy Directorate (J-5) of the Joint Staff. This respon- 
sibility was carried by a Watch Group of J-5 action officers 
under the direction of the Chief, Far East Division, J-5. 2 


The first plenary session of the expanded Paris talks 
convened at the Hotel Majestic on 25 January 1969. In an 
opening statement, Ambassador Lodge assured the North Viet- 
namese and NLF delegates that the United States sought no 
permanent establishment of troops or bases in South Vietnam. 
Nor did the United States desire to invade North Vietnam or 
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overthrow its government. Ambassador Lodge went on to pro- 
pose immediate restoration of the DMZ in accordance with the 
1954 Geneva Agreement, mutual withdrawal of all external 
forces from South Vietnam, and discussion of the release of 
prisoners of war. The RVN delegate, Ambassador Pham Dang Lam, 
proclaimed the legitimacy of his government and called for 
North Vietnam to cease aggression against it. In reply Xuan 
Thuy and Tran Buu Kiem, the NLF delegate, demanded an end to 
US "aggression," unilateral withdrawal of allied troops from 
South Vietnam, replacement of the Thieu government with a 
peace cabinet, and a "political Solu yton: for South Vietnam 
in accordance with the NLF program. l 


The positions presented on 25 January proved to be the 
basic positions that the opposing sides would maintain for 
many months to come. In weekly plenary sessions throughout 
February and March, the delegates continued fruitless dis- 
cussions on these points. The enemy post-Tet offensive in 
South Vietnam, launched on 23 February, and a related dispute 
over the bombing halt "understanding" of 1968 further hindered 
the Paris talks. The North Vietnamese and NLF delegations 
repeatedly asserted that their offensive had been undertaken 
in response to US intensification of the war, and the allied 
Side, equally adamant, denied there was any basis for that 
allegation. Shelling of South Vietnamese cities had launched 
the offensive, but US objections that these attacks violated 
the bombing halt agreement elicited ghe enemy retort that the 
agreement had been "unconditional. "1 


In addition to the public plenary sessions, there was 
also the possibility of private talks. In his January 1969 
Foreign Affairs article, Dr. Kissinger had suggested such a 
course. The United States and North Vietnam, he wrote, could 
hold talks on mutual withdrawal and related issues while 
Saigon and the NLF representatives could hold parallel meetings, 
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confining their discussion to internal structure of South 
Vietnam. Under this procedure, the four-sided plenary talks 
would serve primarily to "legitimize" the work of the two 


negotiating groups, "which need not be formally established 
and could even meet: secretly." 


Prior to President Nixon's assumption of office, the matter 
of secret talks had been raised at a meeting of the heads of 
the US and NVN missions in Paris on 17 January 1969. No 
agreement was reached, but the two delegations antipipated 
that discussions looking to private talks would continue 
after the new administration took office in Washington. 

Several days after the second plenary session on 30 January 
1969, Ambassador Lodge informed Secretary of State Rogers 

that it was unlikely that any progress would be made in the 
plenary:sessions. For any serious negotiations, the Ambassador 
said, the US delegation would have to move to private meetings, 
and he hoped to propose such a course by mid-February. With 
the enemy post-Tet offensive, however, Ambassador Lodge post- 
poned the proposal for secret talks, considering them in- 
appropriate as long as the offensive continued. 


Agreement on a Negotiating Position 


In Washington, on 12 March 1969, the President directed 
the preparation of two papers "in connection with private 
talks at the Paris Vietnam negotiations." He wanted the 
Vietnam Ad Hoc Group to provide the NSC Review Group with 
a paper covering the strategy for private talks with North 
Vietnam and another treating the mutual withdrawal of forces. 
The NSC Review Group considered initial drafts of the two 
papers on 20 March. In light of this review, the Ad Hoc Group 
revised and resubmitted the papers to the Review Group on 
the following đay.?0 
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The negotiating strategy paper set forth the general 
objective as the opportunity for the South Vietnamese "to 
determine their own political future without externai inter- 
ference." It listed seven specific objectives, including: 
mutual withdrawal; reduction in hostilities; restoration of 
the DMZ; eventual cease-fire or total cessation of hostilities; 
release of prisoners; interim supervision machinery; and 
restoration of the 17th Parallel as the dividing line bet- 
ween North and South Vietnam, It also set forth 13 lesser 
priority objectives ranging from a recognized international 
status for both Vietnams pending reunification to the pos- 
sibility of US economic assistance for North Vietnam in 
conditions of peace. On the key issue of the internal 
political structure of South Vietnam, the Ad Hoc Group re- 
iterated the consistent US position that this was a matter 
for the South Vietnamese to resolve. n 


The strategy paper contained a section on "Give and 
Take" in the negotiations and a "Game Plan" for private 
talks. The latter envisioned early discussions on a bi- 
lateral US/NVN basis, with separate RVN/NLF contacts 
getting under way as soon as possible. The Ad Hoc Group 
stated that US efforts should initially stress mutual with- 
drawal, giving secondary, but significant, emphasis to 
restoration of the DMZ, and pursue the question of prisoners. 
A further issue was reduction of the level of hostilities. 
"In addition to the DMZ," the Group said, "we need to work 
toward a state of communication between Hanoi and ourselves 
that might permit us to exchange signals on partial with- 
drawal." Here opinion within the Ad Hoc Group divided. 

One faction (Position A) thought that the United States 
should give single attention to partial withdrawal, while 
a second (Position B) believed that “other forms of mutual 
reduction" in the level of fighting might become necessary. 
A final issue to be resolved in the private talks was the 
handling of a cease-fire. The Ad Hoc Group believed that 
the United States should avoid oy (hace this matter into 
early stages of the discussions.¢ 


The Ad Hoc Group presented the mutual withdrawal paper 
in the form of an instruction to Ambassador Bunker for use 
in discussions with RVN officials. As indicated by the 
Group, the basic US objectives were the withdrawal of NVN 
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military forces and “other elements" from South Vietnan, 
Laos, and Cambodia and adequate assurances, including 
„inspection and verification machinery, that complete with- 
drawal had occurred. This withdrawal paper reflected two 
significant differences of opinion. One concerned the 
"residual forces" that the United States could leave in 
South Vietnam following agreed withdrawals, and the second 
related to the time period for the completion of US and 
allied withdrawals following the NVN withdrawal. On the 
residual forces issue, one position in the Ad Hoc Group 
favored the withdrawal of all US and allied combat or 
"directly combat-related" forces and units; a second sup- 
ported retention of selécted combat and directly combat- 
related forces "at least for a period of time." Concerning 
. the’ time period for the completion of US and allied with- 
drawals, one faction favored achieving it within six months 
after the NVN withdrawal, thus adhering to a previously 
stated US position. The other group believed that commit- 
ment to a stated time limit should be avoided, leaving US 
withdrawals to be completed "as soon as practicable" after 
the NVN removal. A l 


The National Security Council was scheduled to consider 
the two negotiating papers on 28 March, and on the day before 
the meeting, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) and 
the Director, Joint Staff, submitted a talking paper for the 
use of the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Both considered the strategy paper "a 
reasonable and useful" listing of objectives. Both also 
thought that it was necessary to work toward mutual with- 
drawals, but that "restrictions on specific weaponry or 
certain types of offensive operations" could be detrimental 
to US interests in South Vietnam.. The Assistant Secretary, 
however, did not completely rule out other forms of mutual 
reduction and recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
support Position B in the divergence on that issue. The 
Director, Joint Staff, did not agree and recommended that 
the Chairman support Position A. 


With regard to the withdrawal paper, the Assistant 
Secretary and the Director were in full agreement. They 
both believed that the United States should be free to 
leave selected combat and directly combat-related forces 
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in South Vietnam for a period of time after NVN withdrawal, 
but without specifying a time limit. Accordingly, they 
recommended that the Secretary and the Chairman support 
this position. l 


The National Security Council discussions of 28 March 
on Vietnam have been described in Chapter 1. As a result 


of that meeting, the President set forth his decisions on 


Vietnam policy, including the US negotiating position, on 

l April 1969, and resolved the questions at issue in the 
Vietnam Ad Hoc Group's draft papers. The Unites States 
would initiate no proposals, the President directed, to 
"de-escalate" the war. Should North Vietnam raise this 
issue, the United States would discuss it only in the con- 
text of mutual troop reduction. On the definition of US 
forces subject to withdrawal, he decided that all combat 
forces could be removed from South Vietnam if North Viet-. 
nam met specific conditions for the withdrawal of its forces 
and gave assurances on verification and maintenance of the 
agreement. In addition, there would be no public repudia- 
tion of the US pledge to complete allied withdrawals within 
six months of Hanoi's withdrawal. The President pointed out 
that control over the timing of allied withdrawal was not 
impaired by this commitment, since in practice the United . 
States would be the one to decide if North Vietnam,had, 

in fact, complied with the terms of the agreement. Subject 
to these modifications, the President approved the two 
negotiating papers, and the Secretary of State forwarded 
them to Ambassador Lodge in Paris and Ambassador Bunker 

in Saigon on 8 April 1969. Now, at _jJast, the United States 
had a defined negotiating position.¢ 


New Initiatives: The Talks in April and May 1969 


Even before the approval of a negotiating position in 
Washington, Ambassador Lodge had made a beginning on private 
talks with the North Vietnamese. After obtaining assurance 
that the RVN delegation did not object, the US Representative 
met with Xuan Thuy for private discussions for the first 
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time on 22 March 1969. He told the North Vietnamese dele- 
gate that the United States was willing to begin simultaneous 
mutual withdrawal of forces. In the process, all NVN forces 
must evacuate South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Ambassador 
Lodge avoided any mention of a simultaneous completion of 
such withdrawals. Minister Thuy rejected the US offer, 
reiterating the standard NVN demand for a unilateral US 
withdrawal from Vietnam. ? 


Following this first private meeting, the United States 
made no immediate effort to continue the private discussions. 
As Assistant Secretary of State William Bundy expressed it: 
"Our whole approach to private contacts will remain measured 
and steady, avoiding any misleading impression that we feel 
under pressure of time deadlines or public opinion." The 
United States, nevertheless, had been encouraging secret 
talks between the Republic of Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front. President Nixon, while visiting Europe, 
met with Vice President Ky in París on 2 March 1969 and 
urged such an approach. Ambassador Bunker pursued a similar 
tack with President Thieu in Saigon. After some reluctance, 
President Thieu announced on 25 March the willingness of his 
Government to begin "unconditional private talks" with North 
Vietnam and the NLF in Paris, either jointly or separately. 
National Liberation Front delegate Kiem brusquely dismissed 
the RVN offer as not "serious" and termed it a Nixon Admini- 
stration "maneuver. "26 


During April 1969 the United States and the Republic of 
Vietnam took several additional actions to push the negoti- 
ations off dead center. On 7 April, speaking before the- 
National Assembly in Saigon, President Thieu presented a 
peace platform. The key point was a proposal for a two- 
party system in South Vietnam and an offer of anmesty to the 
Viet Cong with a place in the political arena, provided they . 
renounced violence and respected the constitution. They could 
engage in political activities as the National Liberation 
Front but not as a Communist party, since Communists were 
prohibited by law from participation in the government. 
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There was little likelihood of NLF acceptance, but, never- 
theless, President Thieu moved closer than ever before to 
accepting the Viet Cong as a political force in South Viet- 
nam. 


To indicate the seriousness of the allied peace efforts, 
President Nixon and Secretary of State Rogers publicly voiced 
their support for President Thieu and his overture to the NIF. 
At a press conference on 18 April, the President cited RVNAF 
improvement and the increased political stability in South 
Vietnam as factors that afforded the Saigon government "a 
better opportunity for negotiating room" at the Paris confer- 
ence. Three days later, Secretary Rogers commended President 
Thieu's "constructive initiative" in declaring his readiness 
to talk with the NLF. The Secretary saw no reason why mili- 
tary and politigal settlements could not be worked out at 
the same time.@ 


The simultaneous consideration of political and military 
issues was a new approach not previously introduced at the 
Paris talks. Consequently, at the l4th plenary session, on 
24 April 1969, Ambassador Lodge presented this proposal. The 
United States, he declared, would respect whatever political 
settlement was worked out between the Sougp Vietnamese factions 
-so long as it was reached by free choice. 


The North Vietnamese and NLF spurned all these allied 
proposals when they responded on 8 May 1969 with a 10-point 
NLF plan for peace in Vietnam. The essential features were 
unilateral unconditional withdrawal of US forces and liqui- 
dation of military bases; free elections, the drafting of 
a new constitution, and, ultimately, a coalition government 
in Saigon. The plan made no mention of the withdrawal of 
NVN forces from the south. It merely stated that the. question 
should be settled by the Vietnamese themselves .30 


Six days after the presentation of the NLF plan, the 
United States offered a new proposal. In a televised reporte 
to the nation on Vietnam on 14 May 1969, President Nixon 
reiterated the US position: "mutual withdrawal of non-South 
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Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam and free choice for- 

the people of South Vietnam." To achieve these objectives, 
he proposed a set of specific measures. The "major portions 
of all U.S., allied, and other non-South Vietnamese forces" 
would withdraw from South Vietnam over a 1l2-month period. 

At the end of that period the remaining forces would move 
into designated base areas and refrain from combat operations. 
Thereafter the US and allied forces would complete withdrawal 
as the remaining NVN forces were returned to North Vietnam. 
The President's measures also provided for an international 
supervisory body, acceptable to both sides, to verify the 
withdrawals, participate in arranging cease-fires in Vietnam, 
and oversee elections; 4 rapid release of prisoners of war; 
and the observance by all parties of the 1954 Geneva Accords 
regarding South Vietnam and Cambodia and the Laos Accords 

of 1962.31 


In these measures, the President set out publicly several 
of the objectives of the negotiating strategy that he had 
approved on 1 April 1969. But the 14 May proposal also 
contained new elements ; indicating some shifts on the issues 
of withdrawal and political settlement--the basic points in 
dispute at the Paris meetings. The specific 12-month period 
for withdrawal of major forces, the repositioning of remaining 
troops, the tying of completion of US withdrawal to that of 
the North Vietnamese, and the international supervision of 
elections were all new developments since the approval of the 
strategy paper. The President's plan, Dr. Kissinger told the 
press in a background briefing just prior to the broadcast, 
was not a response to the NLF 10-point proposal. "We had 
intended to make this ever since we completed our review of 
our negotiating position in March,” Dr. Kissinger related, 
"and the only question remaining was the timing." The plan 
was offered at a time when some movement to end the impasse 
in the talks seemed possible. 32 


Refinement of the US Position 

In Washington, meantime, officials were giving further 
attention to various issues involved in the negotiations. 
When President Nixon approved the US negotiating position 
on 1 April, he also directed studies covering certain 
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aspects of mutual withdrawal, verification for such with- 
drawal, detailed political settlement in South Vietnam, 

and international guarantees for a Vietnam settlement. The 
Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam was to prepare the studies, and Dr. 
Kissinger issued the formal directive on 10 April 1969.33 


The Ad Hoc Group submitted the studies to the NSC Review 
Group on 27 June 1969. The mutual withdrawal paper examined 
both NVN and RVN attitudes toward withdrawal, as well as 
eight major considerations affecting withdrawal decisions. 

It then evaluated four specific "scenarios," including one 
tailored to the President's 14 May peace proposals. In the 
verification paper, the Ad Hoc Group urged that the United 
States seek effective international verification machinery 
since its unilateral capability to monitor NVN withdrawal 
was limited. The paper reviewed three suitable options for 
international verification: a UN-sponsored body,.a new body 
established by an international conference, or an improved 
Icc. As to international guarantees, the Ad Hoc Group pointed 
out that the objective was to negotiate guarantees aimed at 
improving chances for peace in Southeast Asia without-further 
US military commitments. Consequently, the international 
guarantees paper cone tiered six methods not involving direct 
military commitments. 3 


Finally, an Ad Hoc Group paper considered three possible 
political settlements in South Vietnam. The first, Alternative 
A, would retain the current constitution and RVN leadership 
and would provide for NLF participation in elections as a 
political party. Alternative B, described as "an interim 
distribution of local political power," would offer the Viet 
Cong a degree of territorial control in return for accept- 
ance of RVN national authority. Alternative C was a peace 
cabinet, substituting noncommunist figures acceptable to the 
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"other side” for the present RVN leaders. The Ad Hoc Group 
recommended that the United States maintain a flexible 
position on the political issue and that further consider- 
“ation be given to a settlement that lay between Alternatives 
A and B--one emphasizing division of political power at the 
local rather than national level, put with the division made 
on the basis of election results.’ 


The Joint Staff, together with the staff of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), prepared a joint position on the 
four Ad Hoc Group papers for use by the Defense representa- 
tives in NSC Review Group discussions. The two staffs noted 
that the papers, with the exception of the one dealing with 
political settlement, were intended to provide background 
information and broad alternatives and did not require 
decisions "at this time which will constitute national 
positions on negotiations matters." On the issue of the 
future political system of South Vietnam, the staff report 
supported the Group's recommendation for further examina- 
tion of a political course lying between Alternatives A and 
B as presented in the paper. The Ad Hoc Group papers did 
undergo revision and further refinement during thg remainder 
of the year, but no decision was reached on them. 6 


Summer Doldrums: The Talks May through July 1969 


The two conflicting sets of proposals, the NLF 10 points 
of 8 May and President Nixon's 14 May measures, served as 
the basis for discussions in Paris during the next several 
months, but no progress resulted. Although Ambassador Lodge 
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saw sufficient common ground in the two positions for 
productive negotiation, the NVN and NLF representatives 
did not. They were content to repeat their standard 
charge that the United States was the aggressor in South 
Vietnam and must unconditionally withdraw and allow for- 
mation of a coalition government, which could then 
negotiate a peace. l 


The private discussions between the United States and 
North Vietnam resumed on 7 May 1969, but they, too brought 
no advances toward a peaceful settlement. Following the 
7 May meeting, Ambassador Lodge reported to Washington 
that "nothing happened which was inconsistent with the 
theory that they believed in their hearts that they can get 
a better deal by waiting." At the next private session, on 
31 May.1969, Ambassador Lodge proposed, as he had already 
done in the plenary sessions, that the United States and 
North Vietnam consider mutual withdrawal while the Republic 
of Vietnam and NLF delegates discussed internal political 
settlement in parallel private meetings. But Le Duc Tho, 
who represented North Vietnam at the meeting, rejected the 
suggestion. The private sessions, he declared, must treat 
all the issues of the NLF 10-point program, not just one 
specific problem. Nor would the NLF enter into private 
talks with representatives of the Thieu regime. Le Duc Tho 
did indicate one change in.the NVN position. Previously, 
the North Vietnamese had insisted that the United States 
must deal directly with the NLF. Now Tho "made no bones 
about" the fact that North Vietnam would negotiate on behalf 
of ene ane on all matters, including those relating to the 
south. 


Meantime, President Thieu had indicated a further shift 
in his position on political settlement in Vietnam. In a 
private discussion with Secretary Rogers in Saigon on 16 May, 
President Thieu stated that the NLF could participate in South 
Vietnamese elections as a Communist party, as the NLF, or as 
a new party with a different name. If the NLF ran under its 
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own label, rather than as the Communist party, President 
Thieu said, there would be no need to amend the constitu- 
tion. 


On 8 June 1969, 1 presidents Nixon and Thieu met at 
Midway Island and announced the scheduled withdrawal of 
25,000 US troops from South Vietnam. In a joint statement 
the two Presidents confirmed their conviction that "the 
form of government under which the people of South Vietnam 
will live should be decided by the people themselves" and 
declared their respect for any decision une people of South 
Vietnam arrived at through free elections. 


Two days later, on 10 June 1969, the National Liberation 
Front announced in Paris that a national congress of repre- 
sentatives from all South Vietnam had met several days pre- 
viously in a “liberated area" of the south and formed the 
"Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) of South 
Vietnam." The following day, Tran Buu Kiem announced that 
the PRG would take the NLF's place at the conference table. 
Mr. Kiem would return to Vietnam while Mrs. Nguyen Thi 
Binh, his former deputy at the talks, would serve as PRG 
foreign minister and head the new government's delegation 
in Paris. As outlined by Mr. Kiem, PRG policy showed no 
differences from that of the NLF. The latter had long 
called for the removal of the "puppet regime" in Saigon, 
and the PRG also refused to discuss a political settlement 
with the Republic of Vietnam, dismissing Pees gene Thieu 
and his: government as "a handful of traitors."#l 


The United States, of course, had no intention of 
abandoning President Thieu. At a press conference on 19 
June, President Nixon made this point quite clear. He 
would not accede to enemy demands to dispose of President 
Thieu. Such an action, Mr. Nixon said, would mean “a sur- 
render on our part, a defeat on our part, and turning over 
South Vietnam to the tender mercies of those who have done 
a great deal of damage." President Nixon noted the pre- 
vious forthright offer of President Thieu to meet with the 
NLF and alluded toa forthcoming RVN proposal for a 
political settlement. 
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40. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. HA 447. i 
41. NY Times, il Tan 69, 1; 12 Jun 69, 1. 
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President Thieu made his new political settlement offer 
on 11 July 1969. In a televised speech, he called for 
elections in South Vietnam in which "all political parties 
and groups, including the N.L.F.," could participate. He 
offered special guarantees that his government would abide 
by the results of the election and challenged the other. 
side to do the same. Finally, he renewed his earlier 
orter its unconditional private talks with "the other 
side. 


During his ll-day around-the-world trip, President 
Nixon made an unscheduled visit to South Vietnam. After 
meeting with President Thieu on 30 July, Mr. Nixon again 
called for peace in Vietnam, but he believed "the record 
is clear as to which side has gone the extra mile" in 
behalf of that objective. "We have gone as far as we can 
or should go in opening the door to piers? and now is the 
time for the other side to respond." 


At the end of July, however, the Paris talks remained 
deadlocked.: In the public plenary sessions, the North 
Vietnamese and the PRG rebuffed all US/RVN offers. They 
resolutely insisted on complete allied acceptance of their 
position as expressed in the NLF's 10 points of 8 May 1969. 
Likewise, the private discussions had proved barren. At 
a private meeting on 18 July 1969, the first since 31 May, 
Xuan Thuy dismissed President Thieu's 11 July proposal, 
insisting that peace could be obtained only through 
acceptance of the NLF/PRG program. He did suggest to 
Ambassador Lodge that, in addition to continuing their 
meetings, similar sessions be held at a secondary level, 
and Ambassador Lodge agreed. The first such meeting took 
place on 29 July 1969, but no headway was made. 


In mid-July, General Wheeler had expressed his disil- 
lusionment with the lack of progress in the negotiations. 
Writing to the Secretary of Defense on 14 July, he 
observed that he could see no forward movement at the Paris 
peace table. In fact he considered the enemy reaction to 


43. NY Times, 11 Jul 69, 2. 
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the President's 14 May presentation and to President 
Thieu's recent offer "regression, not progress." He 
thought that diplomatic pressures should be exerted upon 
the Soviet Union to induce the North Vietnamese "to pursue 
peace negotiations rather than engaging in meaningless 
polemics." Secretary Laird forwarded the Chairman's 
suggestion A Dr. Kissinger as worthy of "thoughtful con- 
sideration. "46 


In late 1968 and early 1969, Soviet diplomats had dis- 
Played a cooperative attitude toward the Vietnam negotia- 
tions, and the United States had hoped that the Soviets 
might be helpful in influencing the North Vietnamese to 
proceed with purposeful talks. Upon his arrival in Paris, 
Ambassador Lodge and members of his delegation had met 
frequently with the Soviet diplomats in the French capital 
to exchange views on Vietnam problems and discuss the 
progress, or lack thereof, at the peace talks. After his 
first meeting with Soviet Ambassador to France Zorin on 
31 January 1969, Mr. Lodge reported to Washington that the 
Soviet Ambassador was obviously interested in getting 
Soviet endorsement of the NVN position on record. Ambas- 
sador Lodge was impressed, however, with the "cordial tone" 
of t ş Soviets and their readiness "to talk turkey" with 
him. ` 


But, as the months slipped by and the talks remained at 
an impasse, the anticipated Soviet help did not develop. 
What action was taken on General Wheeler's 14 July 1969 
recommendation for pressure on the Soviets is not indicated 
in the available record. In what may have been an attempt 
to pass the word indirectly, Ambassador Lodge did complain 
to the French Foreign Minister in early August about the 
Soviet Union's lack of disposition to use its influence 
with the North Vietnamese. Two months later, the Soviet 
Minister in Washington assured Assistant Secretary of State 
Sullivan that the Soviets were interested in playing an 
active role as interlocutors with North Vietnam, but the 
implied assistance Gad not materialize throughout the 
remainder of 1969.4 


: CM-4433-69 to SecDef, 16 Jul 69; (8) Memo, 
SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 16 Jul 69; OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
(Negotiations), 1 Apr - 31 Aug 69. 
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An Appeal to Ho Chi Minh “~~” Tma 


By mid-July, President Nixon, too, was convinced that some 
Gramatic step was necessary to get the negotiations, moving. 
In a personal letter of 15 July 1969 (which was not made 
public until 3 November), President Nixon appealed to Ho Chi 
Minh to begin serious negotiations. He reviewed his proposal 
of 14 May, which he believed fair to all parties, and added 
that the United States was ready to discuss other programs as 
well, "specifically the 10-point program of the NLF." The 
time had come, the President wrote, to move forward at the 
conference table. He promised that the United States would pe 
"forthcoming and open-minded" in a common effort for peace.49 


Ho Chi Minh flatly rejected President Nixon's initiative. 
In a letter written on 25 August 1969, just a few days before 
his death, he accused the United States of increasing military 
action, B-52 operations, and the use of toxic chemicals in 
Vietnam. The solution, the North Vietnamese President said, 
could only be found in the NLF/PRG 10 points. If the United 
states truly desired peace, it must cease its aggression, with- 
draw its troops from’ South Vietnam, and respect the right of 
the Vietnamese people to settle their internal problems.50 


In early August, before receiving this reply, President 
Nixon had made yet another attempt to generate some movement 
in the negotiations by means of private talks. After consul- 
tations with Secretary of State Rogers and Ambassador Lodge 
and with the approval of President Thieu, he dispatched Dr. 
Kissinger to Paris on 4 August 1969 as his personal represent- 
ative to undertake secret negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese. This trip, however, brought no progress toward a 
peaceful solution. Dr. Kissinger was to repeat these missions 
to Paris on twelve occasions during the next 30 months, but 
his extended discussions with the North Vietnamese principals 
gained no success. The meetings were treated with extreme 
secrecy and not publicly revealed until President Nixon 
described them when reviewing past peace efforts in a tele- 
vision address on 25 January 1972. At that time he acknowledged 
the personal assistance of French President Pompidou in arrang- 
ing the secret talks.51 


49. Ltr, Pres Nixon to Ho Chi Minh, 15 Jul 69, Public 


Papers, Nixon, 1969, p. 910. 
50. Ltr, Ho Chi Minh to Pres Nixon, 25 Aug 69, Public 


Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 910-911. 
51. Public Papers, Nixon, 1972, p. 101. 


The death of Ho Chi Minh on 3 September 1969 in no way 
lessened the enemy's intransigence at the Paris conference. 
Neither the plenary nor the private sessions brought any for- __ 
ward movement. Not. only was President Nixon growing concerned 
over the lack of progress at the Paris talks, but he was com- 
ing under increasing domestic pressure in the fall of 1969 for 
an end to the war. As described in Chapter 5, the depth of 
public feeling against the war was visibly demonstrated in the 
15 October moratorium and the preparations for a November mobi- 
lization. On 13 October, in an attempt to deflect public 
attention from the approaching moratorium, the White House 
Press Secretary announced that the President would address the 
nation on Vietnam on 3 November. Speculation was widespread 
that the speech would feature some major development toward 
-ending the war. 


In anticipation of the President's speech, Ambassador Lodge 
proposed a new tactic at the plenary session on 30 October. 
He suggested that, at the next meeting on 4 November, the four 
spokesmen meet in a "restricted" session and discuss any issue 
any of them cared to raise. This proposal, the Ambassador had 
told Washington, would not only help to set the stage for the 
President's speech, but would allow a means for follow-up. In 
addition, Ambassador Lodge considered his approach a positive 
and constructive counter to a 16 October NVN call for a pri- 
vate US/PRG meeting, an eventuality that would exclude the 


_.. Republic of Vietnam. The NVN and PRG representatives, however, 
__flatly rejected Ambassador Lodge's suggestion.9¢ 7 =" = 


President Nixon did not announce any dramatic development in 
the settlement of the war in his 3 November speech. He reaf- _ 
firmed his peace proposals of 14 May and reviewed for the 
public his other “initiatives for peace." He cited US flexi- 
bility and good faith demonstrated at 40 public meetings in 
Paris and mentioned US discussions with the Soviets. He 


revealed, for the first time, his 15 July letter to Ho Chi Minh, 


as well as an approach for "a rapid, comprehensive settlement" 
made through a third party soon after his election. This third 
party, he said, was in direct contact on a personal basis with 
the leaders of North Vietnam, but he gave no further details. _ 
All these attempts, the President reported, were to no avail. 
The fault lay in "the other side's absolute refusal to show 

the least willingness to join us in seeking a just peace." 
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President Nixon offered no additional peace proposals in 
his ‘3 November speech. Rather, after reviewing the progress 
in Vietnamization, he announced the course of action he planned 
to follow: a rejection of "precipitate withdrawal" and a 
search for a "just peace," preferably through NEECETAETONs but 
otherwise by means of continued Vietnamization.°? 


Consideration of a Cease-Fire 


When the White House Press Secretary first gave notice that 
the President would address the nation on 3 November, some com- 
mentators anticipated that a cease-fire would be announced. 
This did not occur, but the possibilities of a cease-fire 
approach had been under consideration by the Nixon Administra- 
tion for some time. The basic negotiating strategy paper, 
approved by the President on 1 April, had listed "an eventual 
cease-fire or total cessation of hostilities" as a specific 
objective. 


A study of cease«fire issues and options, dated 17 April 
1969, had been prepared by representatives of the Joint Staff, 
ISA, and the Department of State. It showed agreement on the 
point that a cease-fire must be coupled with mutual withdraw- 
als, but need not be combined with either the establishment of 
international inspection-verification machinery or progress 
toward a political settlement. Also, an enemy cease-fire pro- 
posal might be accepted and implemented immediately within 
certain limited areas, such as the DMZ or the city of Saigon, 
while the practical details of a nationwide cease-fire were 
being resolved. There were, however, other issues where the 
three agencies could not agree. The Joint Staff preferred that 
arrangements for monitoring any cease-fire be agreed upon be- 
fore the cease-fire went into effect; the ISA staff and the 
Department of State did not believe such agreement was neces- 
sary beforehand. In addition, the Joint Staff wanted no limi- 
tation imposed on RVN access to any areas of South Vietnam in 
a cease-fire agreement. But the other two agencies foresaw 
the possibility of a tacit understanding between the Republic 
of Vietnam and the National Liberation Front, with each volun- 
tarlly refraining from sending its forces into areas controlled 
by the other. Finally, the ISA staff advocated an allied 
cease-fire initiative at Paris, the Joint Staff disagreed, and 
the Department of State reserved judgment.) 


53. Public Papers, Nixon, 1969, pp. 901-909. 
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From Paris, Mr. Philip Habib, a Department of State member 
of the US delegation, commented ‘on the desirability of prepar- 
ing possible US counterproposals to enemy tactical cease-fire 
initiatives. Subsequently, Mr. William Sullivan, Chairman of 
the AD Hoc Group on Vietnam, created a working committee within 
the Group to pursue this task, and consideration of cease-fire 
positions continued. 


During the summer of 1969, further divisions of opinion 
developed within the US Government over a cease-fire position. 
In May and June, Secretary Rogers twice asked the President 
to propose a cease-fire, and in Paris, several Department of 
State members of the delegation argued strongly that a cease- 
fire would assist in advancing the negotiations. In Ad Hoc 
Group discussions, however, both the Joint Staff and CIA 
members asserted that a cease-fire was not, of itself, a valid 
negotiating goal. A standstill agreement without assurance of . 
progress at Paris, they contended, would divide and "de-stabilize" 
the Republic of Vietnam. Generals Wheeler and Abrams a150 opposed 
an unconditional cease-fire. In August, COMUSMACV told General 
Wheeler that any enemy cease-fire proposal should be regarded as 
a request for relief and that the enemy "should have to negotiate, 
i.e. pay something for a’ cease-fire under the current battle- 
field situation." In reply, General Wheeler pleäged to the field 
commander his support in the effort to keep cease-fire tied to 
withdrawal.56 


Nonetheless, advocacy of a cease-fire continued. _ Secre- 
tary Rogers still believed that, before public opinion again 
became restive, “we should get on record [at Paris] with a 
position on cease-fire, something tied in with withdrawal 
and supervision." According to General Weyand, Ambassador 
Lodge advocated a private cease-fire offer “as a ploy to 


delete the issue and put us on the high side morally." The 


55. (&) Ltr, Philip Habib to Heyward Isham, 12 May 69; 
(Z) Memo, William Sullivan to RADM EH. H. Epes, Jr., “Revised 
Paper on Cease-fire," 3 June 69; J-5 Files. 

56. (38) Memo for Record, CAPT R. L. Scott, J-5, "NSC 
Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam," 9 Jul 69, J-5 Files. (8-GP 3) 
Msg, COMUSMACV 10174 to CJCS, 6 Aug 69; (S-GP 3) Msg, CJCS 
9951 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 12 Aug 69; OCJCS File 091 
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Ambassador looked upon a cease-fire offer as "a psychologi- 
cal gambit," since he did not believe the enemy would 
accept. 


At a White House meeting on 12 September 1969, President 
Nixon canvassed his chief advisers, including Ambassador 
Bunker, General Wheeler, General Abrams, and Admiral McCain, 
on the matter of a cease-fire. Subsequently, he ordered 
Ambassador Bunker to begin discussions to determine "speci- 
fic conditions which the GVN considers essential for 
acceptance of a ceasefire." The approach should be explora- 
tory, the President said, and should avers tany hint" of 
US pressure on the South Vietnamese.” 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff feared that the. growing public 
agitation against the war might cause the President to 
decide upon an early cease-fire, and they were apprehensive 
that his 3 November speech would contain such an announce- 
ment. Accordingly, they prepared for the President on 31 
October 1969 their recommendations against a unilateral US 
cease-fire in Vietnam. These JCS views and the delay by 
the Secretary of Defense in transmitting them have been 
described in Chapter 5. But, in any event, the President 
made no mention of a cease-fire on 3 November. 


As on past occasions, both North Vietnam and the PRG 
reacted contemptuously to President Nixon's 3 November 
address. At the 6 November Paris plenary session, and in 
subsequent meetings, both Mr. Thuy and Mrs. Binh attacked 
the President and his speech. They asserted that Vietnam- 
ization was merely a maneuver to prolong the war and the 
US occupation of Vietnam. Repeating their usual accusations 
against the United States and the leaders of the Republic 
of Vietnam, they left no doubt that their position on . 
settlement terms was unchanged. Symptomatic, perhaps, of 
the near—hopeless feeling regarding the negotiations was 
the 20 November announcement that Ambassador Lodge and his 


57. (Z) Memo for Record, RADM H. H. Epes, Jr., "Cease- 
fire in Vietnam," 29 Aug 69, OCJCS File 091 Vietnam 
(Negotiations), 1 Apr-31 Aug 69. (28) Msg, LTG Weyand to 
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deputy, Mr. Walsh, would eee ten from their Paris assign- 
ments effective 8 December 1969.99 


In some of his final messages to Washington, Ambassador 
Lodge suggested that the United States and the Republic of 
Vietnam take the initiative in proposing holiday truces. 
Specifically, he called for a standdown extending from 
Christmas through New Year's. He also believed that the 
allied side should offer to transform this truce into a 
permanent cease-fire. Such an initiative, the Ambassador 
believed, would win worldwide public support and "offer _ 
hope of ending the current stalemate as no other proposal 
can do at this particular time." 0 


Ambassador Lodge's recommendation rekindled debate over 
cease-fire within the US Government. On 21 November 1969, 
General Wheeler called to Secretary Laird's attention the 
ICS views of 31 October against a unilateral cease-fire. 
He strongly recommended that the Department .of Defense 
oppose any cease-fire that did not include provision for 
verified withdrawal of "non-South Vietnamese forces." He 
also objected to Christmas, New Year's, or Tet truces in 
excess of 24 hours each.°1l | 


In Saigon, Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams took a 
similar position. They favored a.24-hour truce at 
Christmas, as was observed in 1968. Rather than offering 
to extend the truce, the Ambassador and the General pro- 
posed a declaration of US willingness to negotiate a per- 
manent cease-fire. The problem they wished to avoid lay 
in the possibility that the public might find the dis- 
tinction between an extension of a holiday truce and a 
negotiated cease-fire difficult to understand. It was not 
just a matter of duration. A one-day truce did not 
require the detailed safeguards that should be negotiated 


for a permanent cease-fire. "As we see it," they continued, 


"we would come under pressure to prolong the temporary 
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truce and would find it more and more difficult to explain 
our position if the enemy responded in some vague or 
ambiguous manner." 


President Nixon resolved the question on 3 December 
1969. He did not want the issue of brief holiday truces 
linked with initiatives for a permanent negotiated cease- 
fire. In addition, he wanted to avoid speculation that 
the United States was considering new proposals for a 
permanent cease-fire in South Vietnam. Accordingly, he 
approved a 24-hour truce for Christmas and another for 
New Year's, with a coordinated US/RVN announcement to be 
made in Saigon. His decision regarding a permanent cease- 
fire,he directed, should not "preclude continuation of the 
studies under way on this subject." The results of such 
studies, including the views of the Republic of Vietnam, 
would be forwarded through the NSC system for formal con- 
sideration beforeany- discussions with Hanoi's representa- 
tives. This presidential decision in early December rore- 
closed cease-fire negotiations for the immediate future. 3 


The Talks at the End of 1969 


The Paris talks remained at a standstill in December 
1969. At the last plenary session Ambassador Lodge 
attended, he expressed both his own personal frustration 
and that of the US Government with the lack of progress in 
the talks. After 45 weeks, he declared, "the only concrete 
progress here is agreement on the shape of the table!" 

In closing remarks, he repeated the US desire for an early 
negotiated settlement. Although he was leaving Ambassador 
Lodge told the other side, a representative of the Presi- 
dent would continue to participate. "We remain ready for 
Conn om ar When you are also ready, progress can be 
speedy. "04 
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At a tea break during the 4 December session, Ambassador 
Lodge and Mr. Philip Habib, Mr. Lodge's senior adviser and 
designated successor at the talks, spoke privately with 
Xuan Thuy. For a last time, Ambassador Lodge advanced the 
US proposals. The next move was up to North Vietnam, he 
said, repeating that when the North Vietnamese were ready, 
the United States would be willing to meet them "more than 
half-way." In reply, Xuan Thuy merely reaffirmed the NVN 
position as advanced during the previous 45 meetings .©? 


By the end of 1969, the fundamental issues facing the 
delegates at the Paris peace talks had been clearly set 
forth, but neither side had found any common ground for 
agreement. The United States had defined its negotiating 
position in early 1969. Essentially, the United States 
proposed a verified mutual withdrawal of all non-South 
Vietnamese forces from the south and a political settle- 
ment arranged by the South Vietnamese themselves. Ambas- 
sador Lodge presented this position in Paris in both the 
plenary and private sessions. In his 14 May speech, Presi- 
dent Nixon had refined the position slightly, calling for 
the withdrawal of all major outside forces within one year. 
He reaffirmed this proposal in the letter to Ho Chi Minh 
on 15 July and in his 3 November speech. Meantime, Presi- 
dent Thieu had suggested direct private discussion between 
his government and the NLF and free elections in South 
Vietnam with the NLF participating. 


The United States had not relied solely on negotiations 
in 1969 to demonstrate its desire to end the war. As 
Ambassador Lodge reminded the other side at the k December 
Paris session, the United States had "significantly" 
reduced its presence in South Vietnam. More than 60,000 
US troops--20 percent of all US combat forces--had been 
withdrawn in 1969 and US gir operations had been reduced 
by more than 20 percent. © 


Yet, during the year, the enemy curtly rejected ail 
allied approaches. The United States was the aggressor, 
both North Vietnam and the NLF/PRG asserted, and if the 
United States truly desired a settlement, then it should 
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withdraw its forces from Vietnam. Nor would they con- 
descend to discuss a political settlement with the current 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam, which they labeled 
a puppet under the pay and ‘control of the United States. 
During the year; the enemy did lessen the intensity of his 
military actions in South Vietnam, and infiltration fell 
off in the latter part of the year. Some persons in the 
United States, both in and out of government, interpreted 
this decline in activity as an enemy bid for a mutual 
reduction in hostilities that should be met with a further 
lowering of US combat participation. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, however, believed that the drop in enemy action and 
infiltration resulted from allied military pressure. In 
any event, if the enemy was truly attempting a signal, he 
had yet to give any indication of it at the Paris talks. 


From his experience as the military representative at 
the peace talks, General Weyand was pessimistic about the 
prospects for the negotiations at the end of 1969. He 
found that the enemy objective had not changed during the 
course of nearly a year of discussions. If anything, the 
enemy's negotiating stance had hardened over the year. 
General Weyand believed that the enemy would refuse to 
negotiate in Paris on US terms, would not talk with the 
Republic of Vietnam, and would not deviate from the demand 
for a coalition government in South Vietnam and rapid and 
unconditional US withdrawal. Nor would the enemy accept 
a political settlement based on free elections or the 
"status quo." The enemy viewed President Thieu's 
"uncertain" political control in South Vietnam and waver- 
ing US public support for the war, the General continued, 
as vulnerabilities fatal to the US position. He predicted 
that the enemy objectives would be pursued through 
heightened military pressure, using military force "to the 
fullest extent possible in 1970" to discredit the Vietnami- 
zation program and force major concessions from the United 
States at the Paris table. 


Reviews Looking Toward a New Peace Initiative in 1970 


With Ambassador Lodge's departure from Paris, Mr. Philip 
Habib became the acting head of the US delegation to the 
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peace talks. Whereupon Xuan Thuy and Mrs. Binh boycotted 
the meetings in protest of the failure of the United States 
to name a top-level replacement for Ambassador Lodge. : At 4 
the first plenary session of 1970, on 8 January, Mr. Habib 
called on the other side to engage in "genuine negotiations" 
and proposed a restricted session for the following week. 
But the North Vietnamese and the PRG, represented by second- 
ranking delegation members, rejected the US proposal. 
Succeeding meetings in January and early February saw no 
progress in the negotiations, nor would North Vietnam con- 
sent to any private sessions. Although Mrs. Binh returned 
to: the talks on 22 January, Xuan Thuy continued his boy- 
cott. On 11 February 1970, at a Paris reception, he made 
clear that North Vietnam would not resume private talks 
until the United States sent a representative of suitable 
stature to Paris. President Nixon,’ who two weeks pre- 
viously had publicly expressed his confidence in Mr. Habib, 
took no action to replace him. . Although the sessions con- 
tinued, Xuan Thuy did not returno to the table, and prospects 
for a settlement remained poor. 8 


With the talks in Paris at an impasse, there seemed 
little need for further development of negotiating positions 
in Washington, and consideration of these papers slackened 
in late 1969 and early 1970. This lack of action had led 
to some difference of opinion within the Joint Staff. 

Early in February 1970, the Director, Far East Division, 
J-5, Rear Admiral H.H. Epes, Jr., wrote COMUSMACV's Acting 
Chief of Staff, stating: "I believe we have gone just 

about as far as possible in this area (developing positions] 
pending some movement in the talks which would provide a 
sense of direction for the development of more specific 
positions." He was also of the opinion that only a limited 
number of the 1969 studies on negotiating issues had any 
merit. 


One member of Admiral Epes' staff did not agree. 
Captain R. L. Scott, USN, the principal J-5 action officer 


68. (A Msgs, Paris 16, 231, 352, 546, 816, 1073, and 
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on negotiations, addressed a memorandum to the Admiral on 
18 February, expressing his concern regarding the status 
of US planning for the talks: 


It is sometimes said by those involved in the 
preparation of negotiations papers that nothing 
more can be done “until something moves in Paris." 
I believe this to be incorrect, and a dangerous 
frame of mind. Basic positions for Paris can be 
prepared, the details of which might be time- 
sensitive, but the fundamental aspects of which 
would be durable. 


Despite the current dim prospects for the negotiations, 
Captain Scott did not believe that the United States could 
afford to be unprepared for substantive talks. He did, 
however, agree with Admiral Epes' dissatisfaction with 

the existing studies. Of the total catalogue of issues, 
including cease-fire, internal political settlement, 
prisoners of war, verification, and mutual withdrawal, only 
a position on the last question was sufficiently developed 
to allow US response if productive talks proved possible. 
Captain Scott also criticized. the lack of “orderly con- 
sultation" with the Republic of Vietnam on substantive 
negotiating questions. 


Recognizing that the Joint Staff had only a limited role 
in the negotiations, Captain Scott recommended the follow- 
ing: review of JCS and Joint Staff positions on various 
negotiating issues "to insure that we, at least, have our 
thoughts in order on all foreseeable issues which lie 
within our purview"; encouragement of the Ad Hoc Group on 
Vietnam to develop "meaningful and useful" guidance for 
Paris and Saigon; and resumption of regular Coney Rovere 
meetings in Saigon, similar to ones held in 1968. 70 


Of all the various negotiating issues, only the question 
of a cease-fire was under active consideration within the 
US Government at the beginning of 1970. In his decision of 
3 December 1969, President Nixon had prohibited linking 
proposals for holiday truces. with a permanent cease-fire. 


70. (25) Memo, CAPT R.L. Scott to RADM H.H. Epes, Jr., 
"US Negotiations Positions (U)," 18 Feb 70, J-5 Files. 
A J-5 memo for COL Borman, 6 Apr 70, J-5 Files, indicated 
that RADM Epes "passed" this memo to OSD. 
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He had indicated, however, that he wanted the cease-fire 
planning to continue, and on 15 January 1970, the Ad Hoc 
Group on Vietnam forwarded a draft cease-fire paper to the 
NSC staff ‘and to the US Embassy in Saigon for comment and 
recommendation. 


The Ad Hoc Group set forth the main issues involved in 
a general cease-fire, focusing principally on conditions 
that the United States should insist be met before it would 
agree to this action. The major issue raised was whether 
or not the United States would accept a general cease-fire 
in the absence either of agreement on mutual withdrawals 
or of a substantial de facto North Vietnamese withdrawal. 
The Joint Staff position was that a cease-fire must be 
linked to NVN withdrawal. The ISA representation within 
the Ad Hoc Group agreed with the Joint Staff on this point 
but differed on some of the other issues connected with a 
cease-fire. The Department of State and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency would accept a general cease-fire without 
withdrawal, but with regroupment of forces substituted as 
the necessary condition. 


Regroupment was the assembly of military forces within 
mutually agreed and clearly defined geographic areas in 
South Vietnam--a form of disengagement that could become 
‘the preparatory stage of withdrawal. In all variants under 
consideration, regroupment would apply to NVA troops, but 
it might extend to US and Free World forces as well, in 
effect leaving the RVNAF to confront the Viet Cong in the 
remaining active hostilities. Enemy agreement to a cease- 
fire seemed somewhat more likely if linked to regroupment 
rather than withdrawal, and there were indications that 
even some RVN officials had begun to think it acceptable, 
always assuming that North Vietnamese withdrawal would be 
the subject of further negotiation. The disadvantages 
were readily recognized. As the Ad Hoc Group's paper put 
it, "areas into which the enemy is regrouped can be con- 
sidered as being for practical purposes ceded to him for 
what might be a long period of time."/1 


71. (PZ-GP 1) Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam, Draft Paper, "An 
agreed General Cease-fire in Viet-Nam (287," 15 Jan 70, 
Enel to Att to JCS 2472/466-6, 1 May 70, JMF 911/305 
(1 Apr 69) sec 5. (28) J-5 Far East Div Paper, "Status of 
NSC Negotiating Papers," 12 Mar 70, J-5 Files, indicates 
that the cease-fire paper was circulated to the NSC Staff 
and the Embassy, Saigon. 
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The Secretary of Defense was somewhat concerned over the 
lack of joint US/RVN planning on the cease-fire question. 
Reporting to the President on 17 February on his recent 
trip to Vietnam, he noted that little thought had been given 
to the handling of a situation in which the enemy, achieving 
a short-term tactical military success, might follow up with 
a Paris initiative calling for a localized or even a general 
cease-fire. "In concert with State Department officials--in 
Washington, Saigon and Paris--and with the GVN leadership-- 
in Saigon and Paris--we must accelerate and solidify our 
contingency planning."72 


Shortly thereafter, Ambassador Bunker sounded out Presi- 
dent Thieu regarding-the possibility of a cease-fire. Mr. 
Thieu told the Ambassador that if Hanoi should propose a 
cease-fire, the United States and the Republic of Vietnam 
would have two alternatives. They could either negotiate all 
issues before agreeing to a cease-fire, or negotiate a cease- 
fire at once and then try to resolve the related issues of 
withdrawal, regroupment, and political settlement. The first 
alternative was preferable, Mr. Thieu observed, but might not 
be realistic or feasible. His government was prepared to 
accept the second, provided North Vietnam would agree to a 
cessation of its infiltration and terrorism and accept inter- 
‘national supervision of the cease-fire. Other aspects, 
including regroupment, withdrawal, and political settlement, 
could be worked out after the cease-fire. The RVN President, 
apparently enthusiastic about the second alternative, sug- 
gested that if the United States and his government firmly 
believed that this approach would lead to an end of the con- 
flict, it might be advantageous to initiate the proposal in 
Paris. 


President Thieu's apparent willingness to defer discussion 
of withdrawal until after a cease-fire had been concluded was 
a departure from the previous RVN stand. General Abrams, in 
relating this information to General Wheeler on 4 March 1970, 
said he had been concerned at first that the rather unex- 
pected development in RVN thinking kad resulted from a change 
of view among the US diplomatic representatives in Saigon. 

He had discussed this possibility with Ambassador Bunker, who 
had assured him that the Embassy view continued to be 


72. (8) Memo, SecDef to President, "Trip to Vietnam and 


CINCPAC, February 10-14, 1970," 17 Feb 70, OCJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Feb 70. 
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consistent with COMUSMACV's position that a cease-fire had 
to be tied to agreement on verified withdrawal.7 

Despite the assurances of Ambassador Bunker, General 
Wheeler was concerned about the possible shift of position 
in Saigon. On 7 March, he informed COMUSMACV that from an 
analysis of earlier RVN statements it appeared that Presi- 
dent Thieu might not realize all the implications of his 
latest stand. "As you can imagine," he wrote, "those in 
Washington and Paris who advocate early US cease-fire 
initiative were quick to grasp Thieu's statements to sup- 
port their position." He assured General Abrams that the 
JCS position stressing the absolute need for mutual with- 
drawal had strong support within OSD and the NSC staff. 
Additionally, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were pressing for 
early NSC consideration of the Ad Hoc Group's 15 January 
cease-fire paper and resolution of the splits contained 
therein. Only after the US Government established its own 
position would it be possible to work out a suitable agree- 
ment with the Republic of Vietnam. To back up the JCS 
views, General Wheeler requested General Abrams' comments 
on the cease-fire paper as soon as possible. Fortunately, 
he concluded, the NSC staff had assured him that the White 
House considered the matter merely an exercise in contin- 
gency planning, not a "forerunner of early initiative for 
cease-fire." 


Responding to the Chairman's request, COMUSMACV repeated 
his long-standing belief that the United States should not 
permit the cease-fire issue to be separated from a negoti- 
ated agreement on verified mutual withdrawal. Any such 
separation, he declared, "would inevitably result in the 
progressive erosion of our relative military balance, as 
well as the over-all security and political situation 
throughout SVN." Moreover, it would represent "another 
concession to the enemy" even before any meaningful pro- 
gress on settlement of basic issues had been achieved. / 


73. (B-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 2843 to CJCS, 4 Mar 70, 
OCJCS File 091 Vietnam (Negotiations), 1 Sep 69- 

74. (8-GP 3) Msg, CICS 3336 to COMUSMACV, 7 Mar 70, 
same file. 

75. (PS-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 3120 to CJCS, 10 Mar 70, 
same file. © 
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Meantime, because of his dissatisfaction over the lack 
of progress in developing consolidated US/RVN negotiating 
positions, Secretary Laird had requested .an assessment of 
the status of the current negotiating positions, together 
with proposals for further action. The Joint Staff and 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) - 
prepared the assessment. Noting that nearly a year had 
elapsed since the strategy and withdrawal papers were 
approved by the President on 1 April 1969, the two staffs 
thought it was time to review them to assure readiness for 
possible opportunities. Accordingly, they recommended 
that the Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam act "with dispatch" on 
the current cease-fire paper and, in addition, be tasked 
to revise the other negotiating papers as appropriate. 
After obtaining Secretary Rogers' concurrence, Mr. Laird 
wrote Dr. Kissinger on 11 March 1970. -The question of 
cease-fire had become more urgent as a result of the recent 
conversations in Saigon, he said, and it was important to 
reach positions on issues that might become critical when 
and if true negotiations began in Paris. He endorsed the 
Joint Staff/ISA recommendation for Ad Hoc Group action on 
the cease-fire paper ang review of the negotiating papers 
developed during 1969.76 - 


AS an apparent result of the Secretary's recommendation, 
the President directed a comprehensive review of all exist- 
ing negotiating studies “in order to be fully prepared for 
Substantial negotiations in Paris." Dr. Kissinger informed 
the Secretaries of State and Defense and the Director of 
Central Intelligence of the decision on 19 March, directing 
the Ad Hoc Group to review the overall strategy and mutual 
withdrawal papers, as approved on 1 April 1969, and the 
Studies directed by the President shortly thereafter, 
including the questions of political settlement, verifica- 
tion, and international guarantees. 


76. C8=GP 1) DJSM-391-70 to CJCS, 18 Mar 70, JMF 911/305 
(1 Apr 70) sec 6. (TS) Memo to SecDef, "Vietnam Negotia- 
tions," n.d., J-5 Files. (J-5 memo for COL Gorman, 6 Apr 
70, J-5 Files, indicates that SecDef requested the study 
and that it was written by ISA and the Joint Staff.) (9 
Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, "Vietnam Negotiations," 
ll Mar 70, OSD Files. 

77. (28) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecState et al., 19 Mar 
70, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 5. 
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Over the next three months, the Ad Hoc Group carried 
out the review. In comments on the strategy paper, sub- 
mitted to the NSC Review Group on 27 March, the Group 
pointed out that should the decision be made to accept a 
cease-fire without NVN withdrawal, portions of the 
strategy paper would have to be revised. Until that issue 
was resolved, the Group recommended a delay in revision of 
the strategy paper. A revised mutual withdrawal paper of 
14 May 1970 updated the alternative scenarios of the 1969 
paper on the basis of current force levels and the recent 
advice of CINCPAC and COMUSMACV. Other results of the Ad 
Hoc Group's efforts were a new verification study and an 
updated international guarantees paper, both completed in 
May. A revision of the internal political settlement 
paper, together with elaboration of the supplementary 
studies on mixed electoral commissions and Renmabensat 
accommodation, was finished in early June./° . 


While this work was in progress, on 29 April 1970, the 
NSC ‘staff circulated the Ad Hoc Group's cease-fire paper 
of 15 January, with additions incorporating comments from 
the Embassy in Saigon and a statement of the current RVN 
position on cease-fire. In the latter, the new line of 
thought that had first emerged during the Thieu-Bunker 
conversations of late February was dominant. President 
Thieu no longer listed NVN withdrawal among his conditions 
for a cease-fire. In his view withdrawal, and probably 
regroupment as well, could be expected only as part of a 
final settlement./9 


78. (es) Memo, Chm, Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam to Chm, NSC 
Rg, 27 Mar 70, J-5 Files. ($8-GP 3) Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam 
Paper, “Phased Mutual Withdrawal," 14 May 70, Encl to JCS 
2472/466-7, 21 May 70, JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 5... 
(P8-GP 3) Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam Papers, "Verification. of 
Mutual Withdrawal and Possible Renewed Inflation," 28 May 
70; "International Guarantees," 28 May 70; "Mixed Electoral 
Commissions," 27 Apr 70; Encl to Att to JCS 2472/466-8, 

12 Jun 70; (@8-GP 1) Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam Papers, "In- 
ternal Political Settlement in South Viet-Nam," 5 Jun 70, 
Enel to Att to JCS 2472/466-9, 18 Jun 70; "Territorial 
Accommodation in South Vietnam," 9 Jun 70; same file, sec 6. 

79. (BS*GP 1) Memo, NSC Staff to ASD(ISA) et al., "“Cease- 
Fire: NSDM 36," 29 Apr 70, Att to JCS 2472/466-6, 1 May 70, 
JMF 911/305 (1 Apr 69) sec 5. 
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No action, however, was forthcoming on the various 
revised Ad Hoc Group papers. One reason, perhaps, was the 
President's directive of 25 May 1970 for a study of diplo- 
matic initiatives on Vietnam that might be taken follow- 
ing completion of the withdrawal of US forces from Cambodia 
on 30 June 1970. The President wanted the study to con- 
sider US strategy for convoking or participating in an inter- 
national conference on Indochina, the types of forums for 
such a conference, and proposals that the United States 
might put forward there as well as the relation of these 
proposals to the "on-going" Paris negotiations. The study 
was also to include US strategy for possible regional con- 
ferences and other initiatives that could be taken to move 
toward a settlement. The President had directed preparation 
of the study by an ad hoc group chaired by the Department 
of State and including members from pe rgnSe; the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the NSC staff.®0 


A special interagency group prepared the study on diplo- 
matic initiatives on Indochina, and after one revision 
presented it to the NSC Review Group for final consideration 
on 16 July. After discussing the desirability anå scope 
of new initiatives to enlarge negotiations through some sort 
of international conference, the group examined possible 
forums for such an approach. These included a Geneva con- 
ference, consultations among interested nations, the United 
Nations, a conference of Asian states, and an expanded Paris 
conference. The group then considered means of enlarging 
the scope of the negotiations and the possible "price tag" 
for a new initiative. The group believed that North Vietnam 
would be reluctant to engage in more active negotiations at 
that time, since world opinion might view it as tacit 
acknowledgment of the success of the recent allied oper- 
ations in Cambođia. Therefore the group thought that some 
further price would have to be paid to get negotiations 
started in the near future. This price was likely to 
include public commitment to a total US withdrawal by a 
specific date and US acquiesence in a political settlement 
that gave the Communists "a powerful voice" in South 
Vietnam. 


80. (2S-GP 3) NSSM 94, 25 May 70, Att to JCS 2339/322, 
10 Jun 70, JMF 907/530 (25 May 70) sec l. 
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With regard to specific proposals the group stated that, 
first, a decision must be made on whether to link any new ; 
approach to some substantive move: by the other side. Pro- C 
posals that the United States might advance included: i 
various forms of cease-fire; a "package" including a gen- 
eral cease-fire throughout Indochina, US pledge of with- 
drawal, POW exchange, ICC reactivation, and enlarged 
negotiations; new attempts to formulate the withdrawal 
issue by linking it with further concessions; and an 
indication of readiness to discuss political issues. If 
an international conference could not be arranged, another 
possibility was the involvement of other Communist states, 
such as the Soviet Union ‘and Poland, to work out a cease- 
fire, prisoner of war exchange, and ICC re-establishment. 
The interagency group had not been asked to present recom- 
mendations on possible initiatives, but it clearly leaned 
toward an expanded Paris conference as the most favorable 
option. On the questions of presentation and timing of 
new US initiatives, the group thought that the President 
should be the spokesman but that no move should be made 
until grSr the senior NVN representative returned to 
Paris.°l 


Meanwhile. at the direction of Dr. Kissinger, the Vietnam 
Special Studies Group had prepared a new cease-fire paper 
during June and early: July 1970. This paper presented three 
"packages." The first called for a main force cease-fire 
in place, with no regroupment or withdrawal; the second 
added NVA regroupment to defined areas; and the third 
included withdrawal of NVA, US, and Free World main forces 
(excluding advisers) within one year. All three packages 
required a ban on terrorism and reprisals, on extension of 
control, and on infiltration. The paper did not recommend 
any one of the packages, but did conclude that, whichever 


BI. (PE-GP 3) Interagency Group Report, "Diplomatic 
Initiatives on Indochina," 4 Jun 70, Encl to Att to 
JCS 2339/322-2, 25 Jun 70, same file. (#S) Interagency 
Group Report, same subj, 14 Jul 70, J-5 Files, NSC/SRG #11 
(16 Jul 70) Indo-China NSSM 94. (T8GP 3) ISA/JS TP for 
SecDef and CJCS, n.d., Att to JCS 2339/322-5, 23 Jul 70, 
JMF 907/530 (25 May 70) sec 2. 
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was adopted, a "concerted" effort should bg mađe to improve 
verification and enforcement capabilities. 2 


The NSC Review Group considered both the diplomatic 
initiatives and the new cease-fire papers on 16 July in 
preparation for a full Council meeting on 21 July 1970. 
During the discussion on the former, all members agreed 
that if the enemy suggested an Indochina conference, the 
United States should accept. Furthermore, the United 
States might find it advantageous to initiate such a pro- 
posal, but should not offer any concession or pay any price 
for its acceptance. In consideration of a Soviet role in 
the negotiations, Admiral Moorer expressed the opinion that 
"any positive action by the Soviets is unlikely." Although 
Dr. Kissinger tended to agree, he would not exclude the 
Soviets as a channel to North Vietnam. But the decision 
to use them as an intermediary, he added, should be made 
on a case-by-case basis rather than as a general policy. 
Dr. Kissinger informed the Review Group members that the 
President did not want to put forth any new initiative 
immediately, preferring to wait until the new US repre- 
sentative to the talks arrived in Paris and the plenary 
sessions with all members present got under way again. Then 
he would consider proposals in August or September. 


The Review Group members then turned to a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the cease-fire paper and its three packages. 
All agreed that the third (mutual withdrawal) presented 
the most favorable predicted results. There was some 
question as to General Abrams' preference, and Admiral 
Moorer clarified the matter. The field commander also 
favored the third alternative and considered the second 
(regroupment) the worst. Dr. Kissinger observed that, even 
though the third package would be the best choice for the 
Republic of Vietnam, it appeared unattainable since North 
Vietnam had already refused to discuss mutual withdrawal. 8 


82. (6) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USecState, et al., 
"Future Vietnam Special Studies Group Work," 25 May 70; 

(PS) VSSG Cease-fire Paper, 13 Jul 70; Atts to JCS 2472/648, 
23 Jul 70, JMF 911/305 (25 May 70) sec 1. 

83. (P87 Memos for Record, BG J.E. Glick, J-3, "National 
Security Council Special Review Group Meeting, 16 July 1970," 
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For the 21 July 1970 NSC meeting, the Assistant Secre- ee 
tary of Defense (ISA) and the Director, Joint Staff, pre- C 
pared talking papers on the diplomatic initiatives anå 

cease-fire studies for the use of the Secretary of Defense 
and Admiral Moorer. The talking paper on cease-fire made 
quite clear that the basic split within the US Government 
over.the withdrawal of NVN forces had not been resolved. 
The two Defense officials anticipated that the Department 
of State, supported by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
would take the position that NVN withdrawal was not vital 
to.an acceptable cease-fire. It was recommended that the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman hold to the Defense 
position that NVA withdrawal was a necessary condition of 
any cease-fire. In a separate point paper, the Joint Staff 
strongly recommended that Admiral Moorer support the JCS 
position that any cease-fire proposal made or accepted by 
the United States should be with full concurrence of the 
Republic of Vietnam and be attendant upon verified North 
Vietnamese withdrawal from South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 

the sanctuaries of Laos.8 


For the NSC discussion of the diplomatic initiatives 
paper, the authors of the talking. paper recommended that 
Secretary Laird and Admiral Moorer emphasize that there 
was little the United States could do at. that time to bring 
about "real movement" in the negotiations without making 
major concessions. If a new approach was made, they con- 
tinued, consideration should be given to achieving "maximum 
propaganda advantage" from the initiative, but in a way 
that did not prejudice future initiatives. The two Defense 
officials also told their superiors that there was little 
likelihood of Soviet assistance in getting the negotiations 
moving. Finally, they thought an expanded conference cover- 
ing Laos and Cambodia as well as South Vietnam, if it 
should become feasible, would be advantageous. 


BL. (P-GP 3) ISA/JS TP for SecDef and CJCS, "Vietnam 
Special Studies Group Ceasefire Paper (3)," n.d., Att to 
JCS 2472/648, 23 Jul 70, JMF 911/305 (25 May 70) sec 1. 
(28} J-5 PP for CJCS, “Recommended Position on Cease-fire," 
n.d., J-5 Files, NSC Mtg, No. 44 (21 Jul 70) Paris Talks. 
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On the eve of the NSC meeting, Secretary Rogers pointed 
out to the President that a fairly broad consensus had 
developed within the group preparing the diplomatic 
initiatives paper to the effect that the United States . 
should propose a package initiative. Such a package, he 
thought, should concentrate primarily upon the military 
aspects of the problem, leaving the political issues un- 
resolved. It should include provision for a cease-fire in 
all of Indochina, international supervision, acceptance of 
the "principle" of US withdrawal, POW exchange, and an 
international conference on Indochina. 


To implement his proposal, Secretary Rogers offered a 
detailed scenario with specific actions and timing. He. 
would begin with immediate NSC approval of the negotiating 
package, followed by consultation with the.Republic of 
Vietnam and then with other Asian allies and Laos and 
Cambodia. The President would publicly announce the pro- 
posal on 12 August.. He would deliberately leave the nature 
of the cease-fire vague, but would stress the need to 
include Laos and Cambodia. He would also avoid any 
suggestion of a US timetable although making clear the US 
willingness to negotiate an agreed schedule for withdrawal. 
The President should emphasize the requirement for inter- 
national supervision and "leave the impression that we 
consider the ICC alone to be inadequate for a satisfactory 
control." On the question of an Indochina conference, 
Secretary Rogers would have the President avoid specific 
details. He should, however, indicate preference for 
broader participation than the current four-sided com- 
position of the Paris talks while making clear that the 
United States was “not willing to pay any price to obtain 
that new structure." If North Vietnam turned down this 
offer, the United T ai would simply continue negotiations 
in the Paris forum. 


The available record does not indicate what occurred at 
the NSC meeting on 21 July. The diplomatic initiatives 
and cease-fire studies had not been presented in the for- 
mat of decision papers, and no decision was made on them. 


86. (E Memo, SecState to Pres, "NSC Consideration of 
Diplomatic Initiatives," n.d. (received by White House on 
20 Jul 70), Att to Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Vice Pres et al., 
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Nor is there any record of specific action on Secretary 
Rogers' scenario, though it is clear that subsequent events 
did not follow his suggested timetable. Dr. Kissinger had 
already indicated that the President did not wish to launch 
an immediate initiative but would give the matter consider- 
ation at a later stage. As will be recounted, in early _ 
October the President did offer a new peace proposal; in 
SUDE LANTS it resembled the one advocated by Secretary Rogers 
in July.97 


The Talks in 1970 


As President. Nixon and his advisers considered various 
new initiatives for the negotiations, the Paris talks 
remained at an impasse. Xuan Thuy's boycott of the sessions 
continued throughout the spring of 1970. The ouster of 
Prince Sihanouk and expanded fighting in Laos during March 
brought enemy allegations of US escalation of the war. 8 


Subsequently, on 1 April 1970, France called for a 
general peace conference for all of Indochina. Unexpectedly, 
the Soviet Union showed interest in the idea. At the United 
Nations on 16 April, Soviet representative Yakov A. Malik 
observed that only "a new Geneva conference" could bring a 
solution and relax tension. But the Soviet enthusiasm was 
short-lived, and within a week, Mr. Malik termed his sug- 
gestion unrealistic in the current circumstances. He had, 
apparently, exceeded his evel Vad in supporting a pro- 
posal for a Geneva conference.°9 


President Nixon on 20 April 1970 announced the with- 
drawal of an additional 150,000 US troops from South 
Vietnam during the next year. This announcement was 
accompanied by a warning to the enemy that increased mili- 
tary action anywhere in Indochina risked "strong and 


87. See below, p. 499. 

88. (@) Msgs, Paris 3295 and 3630 to State, 20 and 26 
Mar 70, JCS IN 87479 and 98132. 

89. (U) Msgs, Paris 1387 and 1394 to State, 2 Apr 70; 
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effective measures" to meet the situation. The President 
went on to report that no progress had been made in the 
Paris talks. He repeated that the overriding US objective 
was the withdrawal of all outside forces from South Vietnam 
and'a political ‘solution there reflecting the independent 
choice of the South Vietnamese. President Nixon renewed 
the pledge that the United States would abide by whatever 
decision emerged from a free exercise of the political 
process agreed upon. 


As related in Chapter 7, President Nixon decided that 
the increasing North Vietnamese activity in Cambodia 
threatened US forces ‘in South Vietnam, and at the end of 
April, US forces accompanied RVNAF units into Cambodia to 
clean out enemy base areas near the border. In protest, 
North Vietnam and the PRG cancelled the plenary session of 
the Paris talks scheduled for 6 May. Xuan Thuy and Mrs. 
Binh thereupon departed Paris for Vietnam as a further 
protest. 


In an attempt to achieve a settlement in Cambodia, 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik in early May 1970 
called for a meeting of Asian foreign ministers to work 
out arrangements to preserve the independence and neutral- 
ity of that beleaguered country. Twelve nations, not 
including any Communist states, met in Djakarta on 16-17 
May. A concluding communique recommended respect for 
Cambodian sovereignty and neutrality, immediate cessation 
of hostilities, reactivation of the international peace- 
keeping machinery in Cambodia, and the early convening of 
anew international conference to resolve the conflict in 
Indochina. United Nations Secretary-General U Thant aliso 
proposed an international conference to settle the war in 
Indochina. The United States welcomed both proposals,. but 
the North Vietnamese rejected an international conference 
as "sheer hypocrisy" on 13 June 1970. 


In announcing completion of the US withdrawal from 
Cambodia on: 30 June, President Nixon said that the United 


90. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 373-377. 
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States would renew efforts to bring about genuine negoti- 
ations. All previous US proposals remained "on the con- 
ference table to be explored." Addressing the leaders in 
Hanoi, the President once more declared that "the time has 
come to negotiate." On the following day, the President 
acted to restore the high-level status to the Paris talks, 
announcing the appointment of David K.E. Bruce as head of 
the US delegation. He described Ambassador Bruce as "one 
of America's most distinguished diplomats" and said that 
the Ambassador would have "great flexibility” in the conduct 
of the talks.93 l 


There had been speculation that Ambassador Bruce might 
bring a fresh initiative to the Paris talks, but at the 
first session he attended, on 6 August 1970, he merely 
referred to the various proposals put forth by both sides 
over the previous 18 months. What was required now, the 
Ambassador said, was an effort to narrow the differences 
and find a basis for agreement. "I am here," he told the 
other side, "to discuss all of the proposals we have made 
both in public and in pr nes as well as to discuss the 
proposals you have made. "9 


Ambassador Bruce's arrival in Paris did prompt the 
return of Xuan Thuy and Mrs. Binh to the talks. On 17 
September 1970, after a 10-month lapse, the principals of 
all four parties once again assembled at the table in the 
Majestic Hotel. On that occasion, Mrs. Binh presented an 
eight-point PRG solution to the conflict. Her proposals, 
however, contained nothing new. The PRG stili insisted on 
total withdrawal of US and other non-Vietnamese troops and 
a coalition government in Saigon. On the issue of the 
withdrawal deadline, the PRG did relax its position slightly. 
The US removal of troops must be completed by 30 June 1971; 
formerly the PRG had allowed only six months. In addition, 
Mrs. Binh pledged that the Viet Cong would refrain from 
attacking the withdrawing troops.9> 


Ambassador Bruce initially characterized the Communist 
proposals as “old wine in new bottles." At the next 
plenary session, on 24 September, the US Ambassador told 
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the other side that the eight points represented only 
rearrangement of earlier proposals and the addition of some 
detail, but with the basic demands unchanged. He asked for 
further clarification, but in the following days none was 
forthcoming from either the PRG or the North Vietnamese 
delegation. i 


On 7 October 1970, President Nixon launched the new peace 
initiative that had been under development since May. His 
televised address opened with a statement that the set of 
proposals had been discussed with the Governments of Laos, 
Cambodia, and the Republic of Vietnam. "All support it," 
the President said. He then detailed an offer that con- 
tained the following elements: a cease-fire in place; an 
international conference to deal with all of Indochina; the 
withdrawal of all US forces from Vietnam on an agreed time- 
table as part of an overall settlement; a political settle- 
ment that truly met the aspirations of all South Vietnamese 
and reflected "the existing relationship of political forces 
in South Vietnam"; and the immediate and unconditional re- 
lease of all prisoners of war held by both sides.97 


By offering a cease-fire in place the United States had 
now detached that issue entirely from the question of with- 
drawal. The President said the proposal was put forth 
without preconditions, but subject to the following general 
principles: the cease-fire "must be effectively supervised 
by international observers, as well as by the parties them- 
selves": it should apply to the fighting in all of Indochina; 
it should halt all types of warfare, including terrorism; 
and no further outside forces should be infiltrated into 
any of the states of Indochina under cover of the standstill 
agreement. Finally, the cease-fire should not occur in 
isolation, but as part of a general move to end the war. 

"I ask that this proposal for a cease-fire-in-place be the 
subject of immediate negotiation," the President said. "And 
my hope is that it will break the logjam in all the negoti- 
ations. 


Withdrawal was treated as a separate point. The Presi- 
dent introduced it by saying "The third part of our peace 
initiative has to do with the United States forces in South 


96. Dept of State Bulletin, 12 Oct 70, pp. 408-410. 
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Vietnam." He reviewed the reduction of US troop levels 

there over the past 20 months and then announced the will- 

ingness to withdraw "all our forces" under the terms of a C 
final settlement. Mr. Nixon made no direct reference to ; 
the enemy forces in South Vietnam, but a careful reading 

of his words would reveal that the goal of mutual withdrawal 

had not been abandoned by the United States. He declared 

his readiness to negotiate a timetable "for complete with- 

drawals," as part of a settlement "based on the principles 

I spelled out previously and the proposals I am making 

tonight." The President's statement was the first unegui- 

vocal acknowledgement that the United States contemplated 

a total withdrawal of its forces, but it was not the uncon- 

ditional pledge of such action that the enemy had been 

demanding. i 


The President's peace initiative elicited a favorable 
reaction in the Congress. Both Democrats and Republicans, 
whether hawks or doves, applauded his effort, and the 
Senate adopted a resolution of support for the President's 
. "fair.and equitable proposal." But response from the 
enemy was less than enthusiastic. Ambassador Bruce pre- 
sented the President's proposal at the 86th plenary session 
of the Paris talks on 8 October. While avoiding outright 
rejection, Xuan Thuy and Mrs. Binh denounced President 
Nixon's peace plan as "a maneuver to deceive world opinion." 
The "absurd" insistence on mutual withdrawal continued to be 
part of the US position, they noted, and they held fast to 
their demands for total and immediate US withdrawal and for 
overthrow of the "puppet" leaders in Saigon. Two days 
later, on 10 October, the Soviet Union dismissed the Presi- 
dent's initiative as "a great fraud" and voiced support for 
North Vietnam and the PRG. Its spokesman charged that the 
offered cease-fire would simply freeze "the position of 
the American interventionists in an alien land."9 


During October 1970, the United States continued to hope 
that there might be some move by the other side to negoti- 
ate on the President's proposals. Ambassador Bruce repeat- 
edly stressed US flexibility and willingness to compromise, 
but to no avail. His efforts along this line culminated at 
the plenary session on 5 November 1970, when he told the 
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other side: "I have listened carefully to your statement 
this morning. Unfortunately, you continued to adhere to 
your habitual formula of self-serving propaganda and pre- 
conditions to negotiations." In contrast, the United 
States had offered proposals that were "not put forth on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis" but as a starting point for . 
serious discussion. Whenever the other side was ready to 
engage in such discussion,it would find the United States 
responsive and reasonable. The other side, however, was 
not ready then or in succeeding weeks, and the talks aa 
mained stalled throughout the remainder of the year.’ 


The Prisoner of War Issue 


The return of prisoners of war was a continuing allied 
goal in the Paris talks throughout 1969 and 1970. Release 
of captured personnel was one of the specific objectives 
of the negotiating strategy paper approved by President 
Nixon in April 1969, and the United States and the Republic 
of Vietnam repeatedly called for the exchange of prisoners 
during 1969. Public’concern over the fate of the 
prisoners mounted in 1970, and the United States and the 
Republic of Vietnam pursued the matter with increased 
emphasis in the Paris negotiations. Given the contrast 
between their own intense interest and the apparent indif- 
ference of the other side, the leverage available to the 
two governments on this issue was slight. Their represent- 
atives in Paris sought to build a case on the ground that 
the matter was one of human decency as well as legal 
obligation under the 1949 Geneva convention on prisoners of 
war. This subject, they argued, should be kept distinct 
from the political and military aspects of the negotiations. 
The US and RVN delegates reiterated these points at almost 
every plenary session in 1970, making the issue the sole 
subject of their presentations on several occasions .100 


In the hope of achieving at least a partial release of 
prisoners, Secretary Laird suggested a course of action to 
the Secretary of State on 31 January 1970. An attempt 
should be made to persuade President Thieu to offer the 


99. Dept of State Bulletin, 23 Nov 70, pp. 652-653. 
100. Ibid., 23 Feb 70, pp. 202-204; 20 Apr 70, pp. 726- 
727; 28 Dec 70, p. 773. 


repatriation of a substantial number of NVN personnel held 
by the Republic of Vietnam. The release, which could be 
proposed during the, approaching Tet period, would be uncon- 
ditional but the announcement could "imply additional 
release as a quid pro quo if any sign of reciprocity were 
shown by the North Vietnamese." Hanoi's leaders then would 
be faced with three alternatives, the Secretary of Defense 
reasoned. They could refuse to accept the prisoners, but 
in doing so they would appear “inhuman both in this country 
and abroad." Second, they could accept their own men while 
refusing to release any captured Americans. The public in 
the United States would be expecting Hanoi to respond on an 
equal basis; its failure to do so, the Secretary thought, 
should help to "solidify opinion behind our effort in’ 
Vietnam." The final alternative open to the enemy would be 
to accept their prisoners and release some allied Sot Nne 
or, at the minimum, permit communication with them.101 


Ambassador Bunker discussed the proposal with President 
Thieu, but no decision was reached in time for Tet. Sub- 
sequently, on 26 March, the head of the RVN delegation in 
Paris, Ambassador Phan Dan Lam, announced his government's 
willingness to release 343 sick and wounded detainees. The 
NVN representatives ignored the offer. At the next plenary 
session, on 2 April, Mr. Habib told the enemy that all that 
was required on their part was the simple step of making the 
necessary arrangements for the repatriation. He charged 
that the enemy's silence in the face of efforts to open 
"some meaningful discussion of the treatment and disposition 
of prisoners of war" showed an utter lack of humanitarian: 
consideration.1t 


In a new approach, RVN Ambassador Lam announced on l 
11 June 1970 that his government intended to repatriate 62 
disabled war prisoners and 24 captured NVN fishermen simply 
by transporting them by sea to a North Vietnamese area and 
releasing them. Subsequently, a spokesman for Hanoi 
indicated that his government would raise no objection 
since no discussion of repatriation procedures was involved. 


TOl. (@-GP 4) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 31 Jan 70, Att to 
JCS 2472/591, 4 Feb 70, JMF 912/170 (31 Jan 70).. 
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On 11 July the prisoners were delivered in VNN shipping to 
a point off the coast of North Vietnam. Transferred to 
two junks with, Red Cross markings, they reached shore by 
beaching the vessels. 


Meanwhile the Secretaries of Defense and State had been 
giving thought to further steps beyond this modest exer- 
cise. On 11 July 1970, Secretary Laird forwarded to Admiral 
Moorer a draft State-Defense message for Ambassador Bunker 
in Saigon proposing a large release of prisoners held by 
the Republic of Vietnam. This release would be spaced over 
a period of six months or longer with a goal of generating 
"sufficient momentum behind the notion of 'prisoner release’ 
to bring irresistible pressure to bear on North Vietnam to 
return our PWs." Since the proposal involved the possible 
establishment of a corridor through the DMZ to facilitate 
the return of the prisoners, the Secretary of Defense asked 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare a plan for such a 
corridor. 


The draft State-Defense message indicated appreciation of 
President Thieu's reluctance to release able-bodied men who 
might return to battle but suggested that the risks would 
be outweighed by the potential gain. Despite the appear- 
ance of giving something for nothing, there could be immedi- 
ate gains as well. There were grounds for believing that 
"enemy prisoners will do us more good returned than held." 
Their departure would relieve the drain on resources 
involved in managing and caring for prisoners, and it would 
reduce overcrowding in the camps, lessening the possibility 
of serious disturbances. A further thought was advanced. 
The draft message showed an intention to ask Ambassador 
Bunker for comment on the following question: Might Presi- 
dent Thieu's reluctance to release able-bodied prisoners 
stem from "a belief that US engagement in SEA and support 
of GVN will be prolonged if US PHS remain ín enemy camps 
and MIA remain unaccounted for?" 4 


—“I03. NY Times, 12 Jul 70, 3. (@S-GP 1) JCS 2472/645-1, 
20 Jul 70, JMF 912/170 (11 Jul 70). (8+GP 1) COMUSMACV 
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At JCS direction, CINCPAC prepared the DMZ corridor plan, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted it to the Secretary 
of Defense on 23 July 1970. They told the Secretary that 
the plan was feasible for execution provided a local truce 
could be arranged. In addition, COMUSMACV would need expan- 
sion of his current operating authorities in the eastern 
area of the DMZ to accomplish a i tasks both before 
and during the actual exchange .105 


No action resulted on the proposed release, nor were there 
signs in Paris of agreement on any of the issues involved in 
the prisoner of war question. Lieutenant General Julian J. 
Ewell, who had replaced General Weyand as the Military 
Adviser to the US delegation at the Paris talks in June 1970, 
reported to Admiral Moorer on 31 July that there had been "a 
little lower level activity" on the prisoner issue but with- 
out positive results. There were differences in the inter- 
pretation of the matter as set out in the NLF 10 points of 
May 1969. The enemy claimed that his 10 points provided for 
disposing of prisoners of war after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities. The US delegation maintained that, in the first 
place, the proposal did not say that, and even if it did, 
many questionsrelating to the prisoners needed settling dur- 
ing the war rather than after. General Ewell also referred 
to the recent RVN release of sick and wounded prisoners. 
Within the US delegation consideration had been given to 
other proposals that might provide an effective followup, 
but the effort was now suspended in anticipation of the new 
instructions Ambassador Bruce mighi bring from Washington 
when he arrived in early August.19 


Admiral Moorer responded to General Ewell on 14 August, 
expressing deep concern for the Americans in captivity and 
stressing the primacy of this issue in the negotiations. _ 


I would like to have it clearly understood by all 
military personnel who are in any way related to 
the negotiations, that I consider early return of 

our men to be of paramount importance. Their re- 
lease, in my opinion, should be an essential 


105. (PS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 1702022 Jul 70; 
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prelude to any further military concessions on 
our part. I would appreciate it if this were 
to be the tenor of your advice to Ambassador 
Bruce on this subject. 


On 2 September 1970, Secretary Laird renewed his proposal 


-for large-scale prisoner releases. Saying that he wanted a 


"dramatic sequel" to the return of the sick and wounded 
North Vietnamese in July, he requested JCS views on how to 
influence President Thieu and his advisers to move rapidly 
ahead on an offer to release 500 to 1,000 enemy prisoners, . 
including able-bodied. men. 


Both General Abrams and Admiral McCain supplied the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff their views on the Secretary's proposal.. 
The former saw two major obstacles to large releases--Presi- 
dent Thieu's opposition to the return of able-bodied North 
Vietnamese and refusal of the prisoners to be repatriated. 
He suggested that a new approach to President Thieu might 
take the form of a proposal to repatriate older prisoners 
or those longest in captivity, or to arrange for interment 
of the able-bodied in a neutral country. General Abrams 
noted that in arranging for the earlier release of 62 sick 
and wounded prisoners it had been learned that relatively 
few in this category were willing to accept repatriation 
prior to the end of hostilities. No effort had yet been 
made to determine how many able-bodied North Vietnamese would 
volunteer to leave the prison camps. Responding to a sub- 
sidiary question that CINCPAC had raised, General Abrams 
presented a strong case against resort to forcible repatri- 
ation. 


Admiral McCain was in substantial agreement with 
COMUSMACV. While not necessarily favoring forced repatri- 
ation, he considered that any program contemplating the 
return of as many as 1,000 prisoners would inevitably bring 
that policy question to the fore. To induce President Thieu 
to offer large-scale repatriation, he suggested that the 
United States develop a firm plan beforehand, be ready to 
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foot the bill, come to an early decision on whether to use 
forcible repatriation, and see to it that the Republic of 
Vietnam received the principal credit_in any favorable 
publicity arising from the operation.110 


After considering the comments of the field commanders, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of Defense 
on 18 September of their support for his desire to secure 
a sizable repatriation of NVN prisoners held by the Republic 
of Vietnam. They believed such a release was "needed" and 
would serve the best interests of US servicemen held captive. 
They touched briefly on the forcible repatriation question, 
merely noting that "large-scale release efforts could require 
an early decision on this policy." 


In particular, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended con- 
sideration of interning enemy prisoners in a neutral country 
under the auspices of.an international body such as the 
United Nations or the Red Cross. . This approach appeared to 
meet President Thieu's objections. If successfully imple- 
mented, it.could generate strong world opinion conducive to 
similar action by the North Vietnamese, to the ultimate 
benefit of US prisoners. The Joint Chiefs of Staff thought 
the internment proposal might offer the opportunity for. "a 
significant breakthrough tn this highly perplexing and 
frustrating situation." 1 


In his 7 October peace initiative, President Nixon called 
for the immediate release of prisoners held by both sides. 
He proposed that "all prisoners of war, without exception, 
be released now to return to the place of their choice." 
For the first time, he included civilian as well as military 
prisoners, suggesting that "all journalists and other 
innocent civilian victims of the conflict be released immedi- 
ately as well." The United States was ready, he said, to 
discuss in detait the procedures necessary for rapid completion 
of the release. 2 
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The enemy's subsequent denunciation of all aspects of 
President Nixon's effort brought forth an angry comment 
from Ambassador Bruce at the 88th plenery session on : 
15 October. Tying discussion of prisoners to US acceptance 
of the enemy's political and military demands was "an 

unconscionable attempt to use he prisoners and their ` 
families as bargaining pawns. "l 


Secretary Laird's idea for a "dramatic step" had lain 
Gormant for several months, but following the President's 
October initiative he revived his repatriation plan. Ina 
memorandum for the President on 18 November, he expressed 
the belief that it was essential to keep the October l 
proposals before the enemy and the world and, when feasible, 
to initiate further actions that would highlight them anew. 
The prisoner of war situation, he thought, presented such 
an opportunity. He recommended that the US and RVN delegates. 
in Paris propose. to "release all North Vietnamese POWs 
desiring to return to the North in exchange for the release 
of all US and Free World POWs held in Indochina and all GVN 
POWs in North Vietnam." Since the enemy would probably reject 
the proposal, the allied delegation then should propose the 
unilateral release of all NVN prisoners who desired to return 
home. The Secretary suggested that the International Committee 
of the Red Cross be asked to poll the NVN prisoners to identify 
the willing returnees; their passage to the North could then 
be accomplished by opening a corridor through the DMZ. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, he told the President, had already 
prepared a contingency plan for such a corridor. The Depart- 
ment of State agreed that the objectives being pursued by 
Secretary Laird were desirable but wished to delay the 
decision until Ambassador Bunker could join the discussion 
during a forthcoming visit to Washington. 1 4 f 


At the Paris talks three weeks later, on 10 December 1970, 
the senior RVN delegate and Ambassador Bruce proposed an 
immediate general exchange of prisoners. Their approach was 
essentially a reiteration of the last point in the President's 
7 October address, since Secretary Laird's phraseology--"all 
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North Vietnamese POWs desiring to return"--was not used. 
Ambassador Bruce pointed out to the other side that this 
offer gave it the opportunity of securing the release of 
some 8,000 NVA troops in return for the freeing of far 
fewer allied prisoners. He suggested that the two sides 
meet the following morning ;$2 discuss specific procedures 
to implement the proposal, 11 


North Vietnam and the PRG, however, rejected the offer, 
and for the three remaining meetings of the year, they 
continued their uncompromising demands that the United 
States meet their preconditions for serious negotiation. 
President Thieu, apparently, would not consent to any 
release of prisoners held by the Republic of Vietnam with- 
out assurance of reciprocal action by the enemy, and the 
allies made no move toward unilateral repatriation. At 
the final session of the year, on 30 December 1970, 
Ambassador Bruce reviewed the record and found that Hanoi 
had consistently ignored appeals to provide the humane 
treatment of prisoners required by international law. The 
North Vietnamese had refused to permit inspection of 
detainee camps or to provide for regular exchange of mail 
between captives and their families, and the list of 
prisoners that they had recently furnished was obviously 
incomplete. By this record, he told the opposing delegates, 
"vou made clearer than ever before that humanitarian 
considerations counted little with you and that you intended 
to use the helpless men you hold and their families as 
political pawns." Thus, at the end of December 1970, the 
United States was no closer to obtaining the release of its 
prisoners than it was when the substantive negotiations 
began two years previously. 


Conclusion 


As with the prisoner of war question, so it was with all 
the other negotiating issues. At the conclusion of 1970, 
the two sides were no nearer a diplomatic settlement than in 
January 1969. 


The primary objective of the United States during the two 
years of negotiations had been the withdrawal of all external 
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forces from South Vietnam and a polfWical settlement decided 
by the South Vietnamese themselves free of outside inter- 
ference. Throughout 1969 and in 1970, the United States had 
invariably insisted on mutual withdrawal of allied and North 
Vietnamese troops. In President Nixon's latest peace initi- 
ative, however, this stand had received only an indirect 
expression, since his address on 7 October 1970 highlighted _ 
the offer of complete withdrawal of US forces from Vietnam _ 
on an agreed timetable as part of an overall settlement. 
Despite the President's avoidance of the term "mutual with- 
drawal," the enemy delegations in Paris had no difficulty 
in detecting the unaccented reaffirmation of this principle 
that his speech contained. 


With regard to a political settlement, the United States 
initially preferred to deal first with such military aspects 
as cessation of infiltration, restoration of the integrity 
of the DMZ and withdrawal, reserving consideration of the 
post-hostilities political structure in South Vietnam for 
later. Subsequently, however, it offered to discuss military 
and political settlements at the same time. 


The US negotiating strategy approved in early April 1969 
had listed an "eventual" cease-fire as an objective for the 
Paris talks. For some months there was virtual unanimity 
within the US Government on the position advocated strongly 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV: no 
cease-fire should be contracted for that was not contingent 
upon an agreed and verified mutual withdrawal. By early 
1970, however, representatives of the Department of State 
and the Central Intelligence Agency in the policy discussions 
were seeking other, less demanding conditions to be attached 
to the prospective cease-fire. When it became apparent in 
early March that President Thieu no longer insisted on NVN 
withdrawal in connection with a standstill agreement, US 
policy took a new turn. In his peace initiative of 7 
October 1970, President Nixon proposed a cease-fire in place 
throughout Indochina. And it was no longer to be an 
Neyentual" cease-fire, but a first step that he hoped would 
"break the logjam in all the negotiations." 


Throughout the two years of Paris meetings, however, North 
Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary Government stead- 
fastly rejected all allied proposals. With unvarying 
rigidity, they demanded immediate and unconditional US with- 
drawal from Vietnam without mention of a parallel removal 
of North Vietnamese troops from South Vietnam, Cambodia, or 
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Laos. Any political solution, they insisted, must be on C 
their terms. They refused any serious discussion:of the . 
political question with the Republic of Vietnam and con- 
tinually called for the overthrow of President Thieu. More- 
over, both North Vietnam and the PRG accused the United 
States in 1970 of perpetuating the war in South Vietnan, 
intensifying it in Laos, and expanding it into Cambodia. 


Dr. Kissinger had been hopeful that progress could be æ 
made in private talks, if not in the plenary sessions. The 
senior NVN representative did meet secretly with Ambassador 
Lodge during the spring and summer of 1969, but only to 
reiterate the uncompromising stands already on record. There- 
after, North Vietnam rebuffed all suggestions for private 
meetings with the principal US delegate during the remainder 
of 1969 and throughout 1970. Other unpublicised talks were. ... 
occurring, however. Since August. 1969, Dr.. Kissinger had... .. 
traveled periodically to Paris for secret discussions with 
the North Vietnamese, though again without achieving any 
forward movement in the negotiations. Publicly the enemy 
spokesmen also scorned the idea of a broader peace confer- 
ence to deal with Indochina as a whole, when it was proposed 
successively by the French Government, the Djakarta foreign 
ministers! meeting, the UN Secretary-General, and President 
Nixon. 


After reviewing the futile course of the Paris talks, 
Ambassador Bruce told the NVN and PRG delegates at the last 
plenary session of 1970: "Ladies and gentlemen, this is 
not a record of serious negotiations." 17 But the Com- 
munists, apparently, thought time was on their side and saw 
no reason to negotiate. They need only wait, they must have 
concluded, until the United States, wearied of its unpro- 
ductive insistence on mutual concessions and weakened by 
rising dissent and disillusionment at home, accepted a 
settlement of the war on their terms. 


Consequently, by the end of 1970, President Nixon had 
been unable to obtain a negotiated end to the Vietnam war. 
He had, however, in the first two years of his Administra- 
tion reversed the ever increasing US commitment to the 
Southeast Asian conflict that had occurred in the period 
1964 through 1968. Upon his assumption of office, Presi- 
dent Nixon and his advisers had reassessed US policy in 
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Vietnam. Realizing that US public support of the effort 
was no longer assured and that the United States coulå no 
longer afford the financial drain of the war, President 
Nixon decided to end US involvement in Vietnam. This would 
be accomplished through negotiations, if possible, or by 
means of Vietnamization, if necessary. Since the Paris 
talks brought no success in 1969 or 1970, the President had 
come to rely on Vietnamization to achieve his goal. 


By December 1970, it appeared that the President's policy 
was succeeding. During 1969 and 1970, the United States 
withdrew over 205,000 men from Vietnam, and the number of US 
servicemen killed in action dropped from 14,500 during 1968 
to 4,200 in 1970. "We now see the end of Americans' combat 
role in Vietnam in sight," President Nixon declared at the 
beginning of 1971. 


We are on the way out and we are on the way out in 
a way that will bring a just peace ... that will 
build, I hope, the foundation for a generation of 
peace.118 


In addition, the United States had reduced its air oper- 
ations in Indochina and was turning over ani increasing 
share of the fighting to the RVN troops. The Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces assumption of the combat role bore wit- 
ness to the success of Vietnamization. At the end of 1970, 
the RVN forces were not only larger but also better 
equipped and trained than ever before. In addition to the 
expanded participation in the fighting, the Republic of 
Vietnam had gained a definite momentum in pacification, 
exerting a growing control over the countryside and the 
rural population of South Vietnan. 


What the coming year would bring in the negotiations the 
allies could not foresee at the end of 1970. The enemy 
appeared to believe that time was on his side, but for him 
to continue stringing out the negotiations was not without 
certain risks. The months expended in this way might be 
the very time necessary for the success of Vietnamization. 
Conceivably the last US forces might depart, leaving in 
Place RVN forces that were fully capable of preventing North 
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Vietnam from imposing its will on the south. Another uncer- i it 
tainty for the enemy was the question of how long the United 

States would tolerate the indignity of stalemated negotia- 

tions. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the field commanders 

were united in recommending less restrictive authorities 

and expanded operations against North Vietnam. Might not 

the President, exasperated by the lack of progress toward a 

peaceful settlement, finally come to accept their advice 

and seek to influence the outcome by military action? 
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FOREWORD 


The series. of volumes entitled The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the War in Vietnam provides an account of 
the activities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with regard 
to Vietnam from 1945 to the final withdrawal of US 
military forces in early 1973. The first volume 
describes the beginning of the US involvement through 
the Geneva Conference in 1954, and the second volume 
carries the story on through 1959. The third volume, 
in three parts, traces the great expansion of the US 
commitment resulting in full=scale war in the years 
1960-1968. The fourth volume covers the period 1969= 
1970==the adoption.of the policy of Vietnamization and 
the beginning of the withdrawal of US forces. This, 
the final volume, in two parts, describes the continu+ 
ing US withdrawal and the negotiation of a political 
settlement and concludes with the final withdrawal of 
all US forces in the period January through March 1973. 

This volume was planned and written by Mr. Willard 
J. Webb, Chief of the Special Projects Branch, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Helen Bailey, Mr. Lee Nash, and 
Mr. William Tobin. Mrs. Bailey did the research and 
wrote initial drafts of Chapters 3, 4, and 6. Mr. Nash 
did the research and wrote the initial draft of Chapter 
l and did much of the research for Chapter 7. Mr. 
Tobin did the research and wrote the initial draft of 
Appendix l. Final revision and historical editing 
proceeded under the direction of Dr. Robert J. Watson, 
Chief of the Historical Division. Mrs. Janet W. Ball, 
Editorial Assistant, directed all aspects of the final 


preparation of the manuscript for publication. 
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Help was received from many sources during the 
preparation of this volume. The extensive research in 
the official JCS files that was required would not have 
been possible without the willing support of Mr. 
Sigmund Musinski and his staff of the JCS Records and 
Information Retrieval Branch, Documents Division, and 
the assistance of Mr. John Knold and Mr. Ross Anderson 
of the Declassification and Archival Branch, Documents 
Division. Special thanks are also due to Mr. Amos 
Good and his staff in the Office of the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Major Robert Kimmet, USA, of the 
NSC staff for assistance with the records of their 


respective offices. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 


The documentary sources that provide the basis 
for this history are almost exclusively contemporary 
with the events described and are found primarily in 
the master files of the Organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Other sources included records 
maintained in the Office of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and in the Plans and Policy Directorate 
(J-S), Joint Staff. Limited access was granted to the 
minutes of the Washington Special Actions Group (WSAG), 
the crisis management body of the National Security 
Council, for the period March through August 1972. 

The security classification of all information 
in this volume is derivative. Each paragraph is marked 
in accordance with the most highly classified source 
used in that paragraph. Since many of these documents 
are, in fact, already downgraded in accordance with 
automatic procedures, the paragraph classifications 
reflect the actual status of the documents as of 1 
January 1979. The classification of the documents 
cited in the footnotes, however, is the original 
classification since none of the files for the period 
of the volume had been formally reviewed for downgrad~ 
ing and declassification. 

The security classification of all citations in 
this volume indicate the applicable downgrading proce- 
dure when it was indicated on the original document, 
and the following brief explanation is provided for the 
convenience of the reader. All classified JCS docu- 
ments through May 1972 were marked with a group designa- 
tion: Group l, not subject to automatic downgrading or 


declassification; Group 3, automatically downgraded but 
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not automatically declassified; and Group 4, automatic- 
ally downgraded and declassified after 12 years. All 
citations in the volume indicate the group where it was 
available. Beginning in June 1972, a new general 
declassification schedule entered into effect, and all 
JCS documents, unless specifically exempted, are 
subject to the following downgrading and declassifica- 
tion schedule: TOP SECRET documents are downgraded at 
2 year intervals and declassified after 10 years; 
SECRET documents are downgraded to CONFIDENTIAL in 2 
years and declassified in 8 years; and CONFIDENTIAL 
documents are declassified in 6 years. All documents 
cited in this volume dated in June 1972 and thereafter 
and that have no indication other than the basic 
security designation are subject to the general declas- 
sification schedule. Those exempted from automatic 
downgrading and declassification are indicated in the 
citations by an "EX" following the classificatin, e.g. 
"(S-EX) ." 

With regard to the citation of command histories, 
the classification preceding the title is that for the 
entire volume. That following the title and preceding 
the page numbers is the classification of the infor- 
mation actually used when it differs from the overall 
classification, e.g. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 


History, 1971, (C) p. V-11. 
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INTRODUCTION 


(U) As the year 1971 began, the US involvement in 
Vietnam was over twenty years old and US troops had 
been fighting there for more than six years. To that 
“point, 44,249 members of the US armed forces had lost 
their lives in hostile action in, a war that had cost 
the United States an estimated $104.4 billion.* 
Moreover, the war had stirred great political dissent 
at home and reaped public criticism of the United 
States around the world from friends and enemies 
alike. 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff had participated in 
the decisions on Vietnam from the very start of the US 
commitment. At each stage in the deepening involve- 
ment, they gave the Secretary of Defense and the 
President their opinions and recommendations and, once 
the combat phase began, they directed the operations. 
But the ultimate objective in Vietnam was a political 
one and, in the final decisions, political rather than 
military factors prevailed. This was true not only in 
the period when the United States gave only assistance 
and advice but subsequently when the United States was 
engaged in ground and air combat in Vietnam. 

(U) The US commitment in Vietnam dated back to 1950 
when the United States began a program of economic and 


military aid for Indochina. The military portion was 


*The casualty figure is from (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV 
Command History, Jan 72-Mar 73, (U) p. F-14. The cost 
figure is the estimated “full costs" for the six year 
period 1965-1970 from (U) DOD Comptroller, The Eco- 


July 1972, p. 149. 
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channeled through the French to assist in building 
indigenous Indochinese forces to oppose the communist- 
controlled Viet Minh who were fighting to oust the 
French from Indochina. President Truman and his 
advisers, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had 
hoped this aid would prevent Indochina from falling 
under communist domination. The initial contingent of 
a Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG), consisting 
of 38 US Army, Navy, and Air Force officers and men, 
arrived in Vietnam during August 1950. 

(U) Despite the US assistance, the French position 
in Indochina deteriorated during the next several 
years. An international conference of concerned 
nations meeting in Geneva considered the Indochina 
problem during the spring and early summer of 1954. 
The resulting Accords, signed on 20 July 1954, con- 
firmed the independence of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 
which France had already granted, and provided for an 
end to hostilities throughout all three Indochinese 
states. With regard to Vietnam, the Geneva Accords 
divided the country along the 17th Parallel with the 
Viet Minh regrouping to the north and the French forces 
to the south. No new foreign military personnel or 
equipment would be introduced into Vietnam and an 
International Control Commission would ensure compli- 
ance. Further, the question of a final political 
Settlement for all of Vietnam was to be resolved by 
internationally~supervised elections two years hence. 
The United States did not sign the Accords, but did 
pledge to respect them. 
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(U) The Geneva Accords ended the French control 
of Indochina. Thereafter, in Vietnam, pro-Western 
factions formed the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) below 
the 17th Parallel under the leadership of Ngo Dinh Diem 
while, to the north, the viet Minh established the 
communist Democratic Republic of Vietnam headed by Ho 
Chi Minh. But the communists did not abandon their 
objective of taking over all of Vietnam, and the 
insurgents remained active in the south. As a conse- 
quence, the provisions of the Geneva Accords for 
political settlement in Vietnam were never implemented, 
and Vietnam remained divided. The United States 
provided the Republic of Vietnam military assistance 
under the terms of the Accords. The objective was to 
build an indigenous South Vietnamese armed force that 
could meet both the continuing internal insurgency and 
the external threat from the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 

(U) The latter years of the decade of the 1950s 
brought a period of relative calm to Vietnam and the 
Republic of Vietnam appeared to be succeeding in 
controlling the communist insurgency. But beneath this 
calm, the insurgents, now called the Viet Cong, were 
carefully organizing and planning and by 1957 had 
launched a campaign of terrorism and subversion. 
Encouraged and Supported by Ho Chi Minh and his govern- 
ment to the north, the Viet Cong slowly, but steadily, 
increased their activities and were ready for full- 
scale warfare against the Republic of Vietnam by the 
beginning of 1960. Evidence of this turn of events 
came in January 1960 when the Viet Cong successfully 


attacked a RVN regimental command post in Tay Ninh. 
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(U) In the succeeđing months, the Viet Cong pressed 
ahead with their campaign and the situation in South 
Vietnam continued to deteriorate. The Geneva Accords 
had restricted the presence of foreign military person- 
nel in Vietnam and, to this stage, the United States 
had meticulously limited the number of military advis- 
ers sent to Vietnam. Now, however, the United States 
increased military assistance to the Republic of 
Vietnam, supplying additional equipment and more 
advisers, and soon all pretense of compliance with the 
Geneva restrictions was abandoned. 

(U) Still the military situation. deteriorated and, 
in November 1961; President Kennedy approved greatly 
expanded assistance for South Vietnam on condition 
that President Diem would carry out various internal 
political and social reforms. Specifically, the United 
States undertook actions to increase the airlift 
available to the South Vietnamese, to improve air 
reconnaissance and air-ground support, to supply better 
coastal surveillance and control, to enhance the RVN 
intelligence capabilities, and to train paramilitary 
forces. Although no US combat forces were involved, US 
advisers, for the first time, began to accompany RVN 
forces on combat missions. Consequently, the United 
States experienced the first casualties as the result 
of hostile action in Vietnam in 1961. 

(U) The President's November 1961 decisions governed 
the pattern of US involvement in Vietnam well into 
1963, and the United States sent vast quantities of 
materiel and increasing numbers of US advisers. 
The rapidly expanding US presence in Vietnam required 
revised command arrangements, and on 8 February 1962 
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the US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (USMACV), 
replaced the MAAG. The new organization was a subor- 
Ginate unified command under the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific (CINCPAC), who in turn reported to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the new commander, COMUSMACV, exer- 
cised operational command over all US military forces 
in Vietnam. 

(U) President Diem never carried out the promised 
internal reforms, and any military progress achieved in 
South Vietnam by 1963 was dissipated by the growing 
political turmoil and opposition to’ Ngo Dinh Diem. The 
dissatisfaction culminated in a coup and the assassi- 
nation of the South Vietnamese President on 1 November 
1963, but the removal of Diem did not bring political 
stability to the Republic of Vietnam. The Viet Cong 
took advantage of the situation, increasing military 
activity throughout South Vietnam, and North Vietnam 
stepped up assistance to the insurgents in the south. 

(U) To meet the worsening situation, the United 
States augmented existing efforts and undertook addi- 
tional ones during the early months of 1964 to assist 
the Republic of Vietnam. Specifically included was 
Support for the South Vietnamese pacification program 
to win control of the countryside. It was at this 
point that the United States began to consider possible 
retaliatory action, including air strikes, against 
North Vietnam. 

(U) General William C. Westmoreland, USA, who became 
COMUSMACV on 20 June 1964, immediately requested 
almost 5,000 additional forces and more cargo aircraft 
and helicopters to give the RVN forces increased 
logistics and airlift support. The request was 
quickly approved with the added troops arriving in 
Vietnam during the period August 1964 through February 
1965. When the movement was complete, the United States 


had more than 23,000 men in Vietnam. 
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(U) Meantime, on 2 August 1964, and again two days 
later, North Vietnamese patrol craft had attacked US 
destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin off Vietnam. In 
retaliation, the United States carried out air strikes 
against targets in North Vietnam. In further reaction 
to the North Vietnamese attacks, President Johnson 
asked the Congress for and received, with only two 
dissenting votes, authority "to take all necessary 
measures to repel any armed attack against the forces 
of the United States and to prevent further aggres- 
sion." 

(U) During the fall of 1964, political instability 
in South vietnam continued and the Viet Cong showed no 
letup in their drive to take over the country. A 
Viet Cong attack on 1 November on Bien Hoa Air Base 
outside of Saigon, which killed four US servicemen and 
wounded 72 more, brought an immediate recommendation by 
the field commanders and the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
reprisals against North Vietnam. President Johnson did 
not approve such action, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and CINCPAC proceeded with plans for both retaliatory 
strikes and an extended air campaign against North 
Vietnam to-.check the continuing flow of war materiel to 
the south. 

(U) By the beginning of 1965, the communists seemed 
headed toward victory in South Vietnam. Political 
turmoil hindered the effectiveness of the Republic of 
Vietnam, and the Viet Cong clearly held the initiative. 
They controlled one quarter of the population and half 
of the territory of South Vietnam. No longer re- 
Stricting themselves to hit-and-run tactics, they were 
beginning to operate in regiment-size forces, por- 
tending a more intense phase of the war. Materiel 
Support of the Viet Cong flowed in by land and sea from 


the north in increasing quantities, and captured 
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documents and other sources indicated that policy 
direction and strategy came from Hanoi as well. 
Moreover, by January 1965, though still undetected 
by the US and South Vietnamese forces, regular North 
Vietnamese units were in the south for the first 
time. Clearly, stronger action would be needed if 
‘South Vietnam was to be prevented from falling under 
communist domination. 

(U) On 7 February 1965, the Viet Cong shelled a 
US adviser compound and airfield at Pleiku, killing 
eight US military personnel, wounding 108 others, 
and destroying 20 US aircraft. This time a JCS recom- 
mendation for reprisal was heeded, and the United 
States responded with air strikes in the lower portion 
of North Vietnam, the movement of a HAWK missile 
battalion to Vietnam, and the evacuation of alli US 
dependents from Vietnam. Another Viet Cong attack 
against a US installation at Qui Nhon three days later 
brought the US decision for a sustained bombing cam- 
paign against the north. After several delays, regular 
bombing of North Vietnam began on 2 March 1965. 
Nicknamed ROLLING THUNDER, the initial missions were 
against military targets in the southern portion of 
North Vietnam. 

(U) Facing the threat of continuing Viet Cong attack 
of US installations, as well as possible North viet- 
namese reprisals against the ROLLING THUNDER bombing, 
General Westmoreland wanted US combat troops to protect 
US personnel and installations. Accordingly, in 
mid-February 1965, the United States began deployment 
of combat forces to Vietnam. In the following several 
months, both US Marine Corps and Army troops were sent, 
raising the US force level in Vietnam to more than 
50,000 men by early June. In July, further deployments 
were approved to provide a force of approximately 
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187,000 men by the end of the year. Accompanying this 
buildup came the decision to commit US forces to 
combat operations in South Vietnam. As early as 22 
April 1965, a small patrol of US Marines and RVN troops 
engaged ina fire fight with the Viet Cong near Da Nang 
and by June US forces were regularly participating in 
search and destroy missions, 

(U) From mid-1965 through early 1968, the United 
States waged a full-scale war in South Vietnam and a 
gradually expanding air campaign against the north. In 
that period, US troops strength rose to almost 500,000 
men and the ROLLING THUNDER bombing grew from initial 
strikes against military targets in the lower part of 
North Vietnam to unlimited bombing throughout the 
entire country except for prohibited areas around Hanoi 
and Haiphong and a buffer zone along the Chinese 
border. During these years, the United States followed 
a policy of gradualism with the escalation proceeding 
in steps. At each one the President, usually against 
the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Limited the US 
commitment only to decide some months later that 
additional US forces or expanded bombing, or both, were 
needed to force the enemy to cease his aggresSion. 
But, by the time these actions were implemented, the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese had Similarly in- 
creased their strength. 

(U) Nonetheless, the military situation in South 
Vietnam by the beginning of 1968 had been turned around 
The US and South Vietnamese forces now held the initi- 
ative. They had pushed enemy main forces back to 
border areas, and enemy control of the population and 
territory had been slowly but steadily reduced. Even 
so, the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese showed no 


readiness to give up the struggle. Both public and 
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private peace initiatives by the United States had been 
bluntly rejected in the years 1965 through 1967. 

(U) Dramatic evidence of the viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese determination came in February 1968. 
During the Tet holiday, enemy forces launched massive 
Surprise attacks throughout South-Vietnam. The offen- 
sive was quickly repulsed at great cost to the 
enemy, but the sudden show of enemy strength, combined 
with the shock the offensive engendered in the United 
States and around the world, proved a psychological 
victory for the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese. Public 
disenchantment in the United States with the war, which 
had grown steadily as the US combat involvement in- 
creased, reached new heights. 

(U) President Johnson now decided on a major change 
in US policy. In late March 1968, he halted further 
large troop deployments to South Vietnam, limited the 
bombing of North Vietnam, and called for negotiations 
‘to end the war. Further, to preclude his quest for 
peace from becoming involved in th forthcoming US 
presidential campaign, President Johnson decided not to 
seek reelection. Accordingly, the bombing of North 
Vietnam was restricted to the area below 20° north 
and the United States and North Vietnam began talks in 
Paris in May. The talks quickly deadlocked on proce- 
dural matters, and in a further effort to stimulate 
meaningful negotiations, President Johnson suspended 
all bombing of North Vietnam on 31 October 1968, five 
days before the US presidential election. At that 
time, he also announced the expansion of the talks to 
include both the Republic of Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front (NLF), the political arm of the Viet 
Cong. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


(U) Richard Nixon assumed the presidency in January 
1969 convinced that the United States must end its 
involvement in Vietnam. The ever spiraling expendi- 
tures required by the US presence there were needed 
for other programs and the American public no longer 
supported the war. The one question, and a major one, 
was how to to withdraw from Vietnam without sacrificing 
South Vietnam to communist domination. President Nixon 
decided upon a two-faceted approach: the United States 
would proceed with negotiations in the hope of reaching 
a political agreement; failing that, the United States 
would rely on Vietnamization--building up the South 
vietnamese forces to assume the combat responsibility 
while gradually withdrawing US military forces. 
Accompanying this policy: decision came a slight, but 
subtle, change in the US objective in South Vietnam. 
No longer did the United States call for defeat of the 
Viet Cong-North Vietnamese aggression and attainment of 
a “stable non-communist E nen” in South Vietnam. 
Rather the United States now sought the "opportunity" 
for the South Vietnamese to determine their own politi- 
cal future free from "outside interference." 

(U) In implementation of this new policy, the United 
States proceeded with the Paris talks throughout 1969 
and 1970 and made several secret initiatives as well, 
but North Vietnam showed little interest in a negoti- 
ated settlement. Consequently, the United States moved 
forward with Vietnamization. Improvement of the South 
vietnamese forces was accelerated and, in July 1969, 
the United States began the first withdrawal of forces 
and had removed slightly more than 205,000 by the end 
of 1970. 

(U) Now, at the beginning of 1971, the United States 
was well on the way to reducing its combat involvement 


in Vietnam. In the months ahead, the United States 


UNCLASSIFIED 


would undoubtedly proceed with the negotiations and, in 
the absence of a political agreement, would press on 
with improvement of the RVN forces while continuing 
its troop withdrawals. But despite the reduction 
of forces, the United States was no nearer to ending 
the fighting or achieving free choice for the people of 
South Vietnam to decide their own future than when the 
combat commitment was undertaken. The enemy was, 
apparently, willing and ready to carry on the war as 
long as necessary to achieve his goals. Obviously, 
something was needed to dissuade him from prolonging the 
fighting. One possibility was action to stem the 
continuing flow of supplies from North Vietnam. Since 
a return to the bombing of North Vietnam was unlikely 
for political reasons, there was the alternative of 
destroying the supplies as they moved through Laos and 
Cambodia. This had been the purpose of the US and RVN 
invasion of Cambodia during May and June 1970, and some 
sort of similar operation into Laos was a prospect in 


the coming months. 


CHAPTER 1 


LAMSON 719: GROUND ATTACK ON THE HO CHI MINH TRAIL 


(U) One of the many factors that made the war 
in Southeast Asia so difficult and frustrating was the 
lack of defensible borders throughout the area. 
Consequently it was relatively easy for communist 
forces from North Vietnam to penetrate South Vietnan, 
Laos, and Cambodia ‘in a number of places to deliver 
supplies and reinforcements to the Viet Cong (VC) and 
the North Vietnamese Army (NVA). 

{Æ During much of the US involvement in the war 
in Indochina, the North Vietnamese used three major 
lines of communication (LOC) to support their forces in 
the Republic of Vietnam. From October 1966 to January 
1970, communist forces relied heavily on the port of 
Kompong Som (Sihanoukville) to bring supplies through 
Cambodia into the southern part of RVN. This supply 
route was closed with the establishment of Lon Nol 
government in March 1970. A second major LOC ran from 
ports in North Vietnam down the South China Sea to many 
points on the South Vietnamese coast, but by the fall 
of 1970, MARKET TIME operations had effectively inter- 
dicted this sampan-borne source of supply. The one 
vital link left in 1971 between enemy troops in the 
south and resupply from the north was their mountain 
trail network through the Laotian panhandle. 1 

ES Although it was called the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 


this supply route was in fact a spidery, ever-changing, 


1. (@=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9125 to CINCPAC, 3013472 
Jan 71, JCS IN 74184. 
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network of paths and primitive roads, which extended 
from North Vietnam, (NVN) through southern Laos into 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. The Ban Karai and Mu Gia 
passes were two important entry points for the trail 
into Laos. From there supplies moved southward by many 
different routes, under the cover of dense tropical 
foliage, to the first large base area in Laos, Base 
Area 604, near the ‘village of Tchepone, located about 
40 kilometers west of the South Vietnamese border on 
the old French Route 9. Supplies from Base Area 604 
then moved southeast into Base Area 611 or south to 
Base Area 612 near Saravane, or to other large depots, 
and from there into South Vietnam and Cambodia.“ 

Fi With the closing of the ports in Cambodia, 
it became evident that the enemy intended to step up 
the use of the routes through Laos. During the spring 
of 1970, the communist forces intensifed military 
activity in southern Laos, seizing Attopeu and Saravane 
and threatening the pro-government guerrilla forces 
holding the Bolovens plateau, apparently with the 
intention of making use of additional routes farther 
west of the border of South Vietnam. In the north, 
fighting was inconclusive as usual, but the enemy's 
intention to make greater use of the Laotian supply 
line was shown by a southward shift of supplies within 
North Vietnam, evidently in order to build up stock- 
piles from which to support a "crash" logistical 
campaign. In September the enemy began repairing the 
roads leading from southern North Vietnam to the base 
areas of northern Laos. Bulldozers and work crews were 


seen at Ban Karai pass and at Tchepone. To staunch the 


Ome 6:9) Ibid. NY Times, 5 Feb 71, 11. 
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flow of supplies down the trail, a US air interdiction 
program, COMMANDO HUNT V, began on 10 October, with 
planes striking targets just west of the passes leading 
from NVN into Laos. This program reduced the flow of 
supplies southward, and the movement of trucks in the 
Laotian panhandle fell below the 1969 rate. But more 


than air power was needed to close the trail.? 


Planning for a Cross-Border Operation 


(S87 A ground operation against the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail began to take shape in November 1970, when 
Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, USN, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, asked CINCPAC to provide a plan to 
meet possible major enemy efforts in Indochina, includ- 
ing the Laotian panhandle, over the next six months. 
CINCPAC (Admiral John S. McCain, Jr. USN) replied that 
in Laos the enemy was planning to reopen and expand his 
supply routes to Cambodia and RVN. The NVA had already 
resumed use of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, and CINCPAC 
anticipated a massive dry season logistics effort 
during the next six months. He offered two plans to 
counteract these enemy efforts. The first consisted of 
coordinated operations between Laotian, Thai, and South 
Vietnamese forces, operating inside their own national 
boundaries, to destroy the enemy and prevent him from 
expanding his supply capability in Laos. The second 
was contingent upon the degree to which the Royal 
Laotian Government observed the 1962 Geneva Accords 
that had established the neutrality of Laos. If the 
Laotian government was willing to “denounce and abro- 
gate" the Accords, then CINCPAC called for a 


a (Z-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9125 to CINCPAC, 301334Z 
Jan 71, JCS IN 74184. (G=NOEORN-GP 1). COMUSMACV 


es 


Command History, 1970, pp. III-105, IfI-214 - III-227. 


combined operation by the Royal Laotian and Royal Thai 
Governments together with South Vietnamese forces 
inside the Laotian panhandle to cut the trail and 
destroy enemy security forces in the eastern sector of 
southern Laos. 

(lef Available documents do not indicate how CINC- 
PAC's two plans were received in Washington. It 
appears, however, that the plan for a Republic of 
vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) operation into Laos, 
despite its political delicacy, was tentatively 
approved. Early in December CINCPAC asked General 
Creighton W. Abrams, USA, COMUSMACV, to start planning 
in coordination with General Cao Van Vien, Chairman of 
the Joint General Staff, for major Republic of Vietnam 
Army (ARVN) ground operations into the Laotian pan- 
handle with maximum US air support. The plan COMUSMACV 
submitted to CINCPAC provided for 


a coordinated air-ground attack 
e > « to sever the enemy LOC at 
Tchepone . . . and deny to the enemy 
the logistic corridor vital for 
continued prosecution of the war in 
RVN, Cambodia, and the’ southern Laos 
panhandle areas. A multi-regimental 
task force will attack to seize the 
Tchepone area, conduct operations 
within Base Area 604 to destroy enemy 
stockpiles and facilities and block 
major routes both north and south of 
the Tchepone area. 


(TS) The COMUSMACV plan called for an operation 
of four phases, lasting approximately three months 
and terminating during "the monsoon transitional 
period." Phase I, consisting of preparatory oper- 
ations, would take place entirely within South Vietnam. 


United States ground forces would participate by 


(PS) Msg, CICS 15006 to CINCPAC, 0719262 Nov 70. 
(ast Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 1005562 Nov 70. 
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securing a forward operating base and airfield in 
western Quang Tri Province from which to support RVN 
operations in Laos. During Phase II the RVNAF task 
force would enter Laos and seize Tchepone, supported by 
all available tactical air, gunships, flak suppression 
missions and artillery. ARC LIGHT (B-52) Saturation 
‘bombing missions would be conducted in Base Aréa 611 
and both north and south of Tchepone in Base Area 604. 
In Phase III RVNAF forces would destroy enemy forces, 
stockpiles, pipelines, and facilities. Phase IV, the 
withdrawal, would be conducted either along Route 9 or 
by new attacks to the southeast into Base Area 6ll. 
During this last phase, “stay-behind" guerrillas and 
other forces would be inserted into Laos to hamper the 
enemy's efforts to rebuild his logistic structure. No 
US ground forces were to be used inside Laos, but 
helicopter troop and cargo lift and helicopter: gunship 
Support would be provided as needed. General 
Abrams thought these proposed operations, “striking at 
the heart of the logistic/infiltration network in the 
Laos panhandle, would substantially disrupt the enemy 
timetable for 1971 and significantly impact on his 
effort in 1972."> 

(2J Admiral McCain wholeheartedly endorsed the 
plan. "It offers," he told Admiral Moorer on 15 
December 1970, "an excellent opportunity to strike the 
enemy where he least expects it, to destroy his re- 
supply effort at the heart of the system and estab- 
lish a blockade across the land and river routes 


that have heretofore been untouchable on the grouna."® 


Sia (PS-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 15808 to CINCPAC, 
120952Z Dec 70. 
6. (38-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 150236Z Dec 70. 
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(PS The plan for the Laotian operation was dis> 
cussed in the Washington Special Actions Group (WSAG), 
together with a possible RVNAF attack into Cambodia 
against enemy base areas in the Chup Plantation area 
and special operations against North Vietnam. Presi- 
dent Nixon concurred in general terms with the Laotian 
action, directing appropriate planning to continue, and 
both Nguyen Van Thieu, President of the Republic of 
Vietnam, and General Vien had approved the plan by 
early January 1971. Consequently, on 4 January, 
Admiral Moorer requested Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird to approve the operation. He noted that, as US 
troop strength and air assets decreased, the RVNAF 
would be increasingly committed to security within: 
South Vietnam. "Hence, this may be the last oppor= 
tunity available to the RVNAF for a cross=border, dry 
season operation" into the Tchepone logistics hub.” 

(25) During a trip to South Vietnam, Secretary 
Laird met on 1l January 1971 with President Thieu, who 
told him that a military operation in the Laotian 
panhandle would shorten the war. President Thieu's 
only reservations dealt with the public justification, 
and he was especially concerned that Laotian Premier 
Souvanna Phouma not appear to disapprove of or reject 
the proposed RVNAF actions.® 

(PS) A COMUSMACV briefing team explained the 
Tchepone operation to Washington planners on 18 


January, and the Chairman again asked the Secretary 


7. (Pw) CM=488-71 to SecDef, 4 Jan 71, CJCS File 
091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Mar 71. (S&GP 1) SM=449+71 to 
SecDef, 4 Jan 71, CJCS File 091 Laos, Jan=Jun 71. 

8. (PSSGP 1) Msg, JCS 1958 to COMUSMACV, 2101052 
Jan 71. 


of Defense to approve the plan, which he called 
"pivotal" for current dry season contingency operations 
in Southeast Asia. The Secretary gave his approval on 
19 January 1971 provided no US ground personnel were 
‘employed outside South Vietnam and so long as no ARC 
LIGHT missions were flown north of the Provisional 
Military Demarcation Line (PMDL) in the Demilitarized 
Zone (DMZ) or in North Vietnam. Admiral Moorer then 
informed CINCPAC that "the concepts for and outline of 
the Tchepone Operation have been reviewed and concur- 
rence with RVNAF execution is granted."” 

(pS) The issue of Laotian approval for the Tchepone 
operation was a difficult diplomatic question. Premier 
Souvanna Phouma's public position on the proposed ARVN 
operation would have tobe based on careful consider- 
ation of his own position relative to the 1962 Geneva 
Accords as well as possible North Vietnamese and 
Chinese reactions. Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers had given specific instruction to Ambassador 
George M. Godley on how to approach Souvanna Phouma to 
prevent his public disapproval of the operation. But 
when Souvanna Phouma was told of the upcoming ARVN 
operation in the Laotian panhandle, instead of giving 


approval, he wanted to know why the operations were not 


9. (25-GP 1) CM-516-71 to SecDef, 19 Jan 71, CJCS 
File 091 Laos, Jan-Jun 71. ($4-GP 1) Msg, JCS 1475 to 
CINCPAC, 192121Z Jan 71. Although the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not as a body formally review or concur in 
the Tchepone operation, the Chairman furnished each of 
them with copies of the relevant documents. There is 
no reason to assume that this operation, or others like 
it, was approved by the Secretary of Defense without 
the knowledge and tacit approval of all of them. 
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planned for the tri-border areas and the highlands 
south of Route 110. Moreover, he was concerned about 
the duration of the operation, and he said the size of 
the ARVN force’ would cause him great difficulty within 
Laos because of the reported excesses of the SVN troops 
“in Cambodia. He concluded that he must publicly 
protest the operation, and he would expect the South 
Vietnamese to withdraw within a week or two. He feared 
that if he did not vigorously protest, then the Chinese 
would act in the north, 10 

(PSÍ Because of Souvanna Phouma's reaction coupled 
with opposition from the Department of State, a number 
of questions were raised in Washington about the 
Laotian invasion. As Admiral Moorer related to CINCPAC | 
on 26 January, these included: could the ARVN conduct 
the thrust without US helicopters and what was the 
latest date that the operation could be cancelled 
without entering Laos? The thinking behind the second 
question was that planning might continue for Phase I 
pending a final decision on the actual crossing into 
Laos. The President definitely wanted to go ahead with 
the Chup Plantation operation in Cambodia, but wanted 
to know what "we can do" in northern Cambodia if the 
Tchepone plan was not carried out. Admiral Moorer 
responded that a Tchepone operation was superior to any 
action further south. The President agreed "from a 
military point of view" but then asked: "If you 


compare a northern Cambodian operation not to Tchepone 


10 (#8=GP 1) Memo, USecState to Dr. Kissinger, "ARVN 
Operations with Tchepone," 22 Jan 71, CJCS File 091 
Laos, Jan-Jun 71. (PE-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2075 to CINCPAC, 
262240Z Jan 71. 


but to nothing, which do you prefer?" Admiral Moorer 
sought the comments of the field commanders on this 
question.?+ 


LISI In view of Souvanna Phouma's attitudes, General 
Abrams recommended cancellation of the Laotian opera- 
tion on 27 January and opposed substitute ones elsewhere 
because they would be of no more than nuisance value. 
There waS no point, he said, in continuing preparations 
for Phase I any longer, and he was planning to cancel 
them on 2902002 January 1971. He continued to empha- 
size, however, the importance of Tchepone to the enemy. 
"North Vietnam is almost totally dependent on the LOC 
network in Laos for movement of men and materiel into 
RVN, southern Laos, and Cambodia," he advised CINCPAC, 
and “almost all the LOC's network pass [sic] through 
the Tchepone area." Admiral McCain endorsed the 
recommendation for cancellation although he noted that 
only a ground campaign could permanently disrupt NVA 
LOCs in southern Laos. "Thus if it is to be U.S. 
policy to support the 1962 agreement on Laos and not to 
support ARVN operations in southern Laos we must accept 
that . . . NVN will be capable of supporting NVA/VC 
forces in SVN and Cambodia for an indefinite period of 
insurgency and low intensity combat," he concluded.*? 

(287 Admiral Moorer acknowledged the field comman- 
ders' comments immediately on 27 January, stating 
that the problem with regard to the Laotian opera- 


tion" is primarily a political one." "We are working 


ll. (PS*GP 1) Msg, JCS 2075 to CINCPAC, 2622402 
Jan 71. 

12. (3B*GP 1) Msgs, COMUSMACV 9103 and 9106 to 
CINCPAC, 2706202 and 2711452 Jan 71, JCS IN 64715 and 
65507. (36*GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 2711532 Jan 71, 
JcS IN 65273. 


hard on the problem," he continued, requesting further 
views based "on military considerations alone." He 
asked for a prompt reply for use in a meeting with the 
President that same afternoon. On that basis, COMUS- 
MACV gave unqualified Support to the’ operation, and 
CINCPAC called it “an exceptional opportunity to 
‘inflict the maximum damage against enemy personnel, 
materiel, and psychological posture."2 

(8) The President met with the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director of the Central 
Intelligence, and the Chairman on the afternoon of 27 
January to discuss proposed ARVN operations in Cambodia 
and Laos. All of them fully supported the Chup Planta- 
tion operation in Cambodia, but opinions remained 
divided on the proposed Tchepone operation. The 
Secretary of State pointed out that there would be an 
impact on the Laotian political situation that could 
affect the survivability of Souvanna Phouma; Chinese 
reactions might be triggered; and an unsuccessful 
operation would influence the South Vietnamese elec- 
tions. In addition, he feared an uproar in Congress 
and the press. The Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman held, on the contrary, that "great benefit 
would accrue from the success of the Tchepone Oper- 
ation." The President ordered that all actions con- 
nected with Phase I proceed. Regarding subsequent 
phases, he withheld his decision, though he made it 
clear that any cancellation of these must come from 


Washington.?4 


13. (?8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2126 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 2714212 Jan 71. (P-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9108 to 
CINCPAC, 271550Z Jan 71, JCS IN 65670. (@S-GP 4) Msg, 
CINCPAC to CJCS, 271644Z Jan 71, JCS IN 65787. 

14. (PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2225 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 280125Z Jan 7l. (According to Richard Nixon in 


(TET Secretary Laird again asked the Chairman 
for possible alternatives to the Laotian incursion. 
The Chairman told him on 29 January that there was “no 
direct substitute for the Tchepone Operation in terms 
of anticipated results and effect on the enemy,” but he 
did ‘submit a list of possible alternative proposals, 
including additional operations in northeast Cambodia 
and Special Guerrilla Unit operations in Laos, together 
with the augmentation of current and approved opera- 
tions. Two days later the Chairman gave the Secretary 
another list of options, which included extensive CIA 
participation. But his opinion was the same: there 
was no substitute for the execution of the Tchepone 
oreration.*> 7 

(2S) Just before Phase I was scheduled to begin, 
"high level interest" was expressed about the danger 
of increased US casualties resulting from the plan- 
ned operation. Admiral Moorer passed this concern 
to the field, and General Abrams replied that he 
expected only a slight increase in US casualties "in 
view of the limited enemy capacity in the area at this 
time and the limited scope of the mission assigned 
to the US force «© 


his Memoirs, p. 498, he authorized "a major military 
Operation to cut the Ho Chi Minh trail by attacking 
enemy forces in Laos" at a meeting on 18 January 1971 
with Admiral Moorer, Secretary Laird, and others. No 
other record of such a meeting or such clear-cut 
approval was found in the official files available at 
the time this account was prepared.) 

15. (365-GP 1) CM-544-7] to SecDef, 29 Jan 71; 
(PSGP 1) CM-5S49-71 to SecDef, 31 Jan 71; CJCS File 
091 Laos, Jan-Jun 71. 

16. (25-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2550 to CINCPAC, 300100Z 
Jan 71. (P8-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9132 to CINCPAC 
and CJCS, 310610Z Jan 71, JCS IN 75671. 
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(TJ Still the decision to cross the border into 
Laos was delayed. In accordance with President Nixon's 
authorization on 27 January Phase I, to secure an 
operating base in South Vietnam, began on 30 January, 
while discussions on the military and political ramifi- 
cations of moving into Laos continued among President 
Nixon and his advisers. Both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC 
assured the Chairman that Phase II could still begin by 
8 February and neither recommended delaying it. 
Finally, on 4 February, the Chairman authorized US 
support of the RVNAF in Phase II and later phases 
extending through 5 April so that the move into Laos 
could continue on schedule. The operation was subse- 
quently named LAMSON ik ed 

(2+5) In light of recent public statements that 
no US personnel operated inside Laos, the Secretary of 
Defense was particularly anxious that no US ground 
combat troops take part in the Laotian operation. To 
avoid even the appearance of such participation, Mr. 
Laird decided on removal of the very few US personnel 
carrying out reconnaissance intelligence collection, or 
exploitation operations in Laos as part of the PRAIRIE 
FIRE anti-infiltration effort. The Chairman ordered 
their extraction from Laos by the beginning of Phase 
II, and all had been removed by 7 February. 18 


17. (T@-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2927 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 
0123132 Feb 71, JCS IN 80628. (P3-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 
9158 to CINCPAC, 020830Z Feb 71, JCS IN 80628. (AS-GP 
l) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0212552 Feb 71, JCS IN 81073. 
(F8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 3106 to CINCPAC and COMUSMAC\Y, 
Q022238Z Feb 71. (2S-GP 1) Msg, JCS 3244 to CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, 041600Z Feb 71. 

18. (®5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 3360 to CINCPAC, 052332Z Feb 
71. (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 060242Z Feb 
71, JCS IN 93322. (S6=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9200 to 
CINCPAC, 0708172 Feb 71, JCS IN 95986. 
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Deteriorating Press Relations 

(257 In the meantime, late in January, General 
Abrams proposed a measure that Strained the never very 
cordial relations with the press corps in South Vietnam 
He believed that the beginnings of Phase I of the 
Laotian operation would "cause press speculation and 
misinformation” and endanger the security of the entire 
action. Therefore he suggested a news embargo of the 
Tchepone operation until significant contact was 
established by the ARVN in Phase II. He also proposed 
positive action in the form of "a complete briefing" on 
29 January to inform the press of the rationale for 
the operation. The briefing would explain the import- 
ance of cutting enemy supply lines and emphasize the 
limited nature of the incursion. He thought that "by 
taking the US press into our confidence, we have a 
better chance of the story holding until we can lift 
the embargo."*? 

(25f Admiral McCain endorsed both the embargo 
and the briefing for the press. He himself had been 
concerned over a muckraking tendency in the US press, 
which he feared would promote additional Congressional 
restrictions on operations in Southeast Asia and have 
an unfavorable impact on the military budget. The 
press would obtain information of a cross-border 
operation of this scale in any event, whether briefed 
or not, he argued, and he thought the briefing would be 
"a major factor in increasing the probability that the 


media obeserves the embargo ."-° 


19. (45-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 0775 to cCJCS and 
CINCPAC, 240802Z Jan 71. 

20. (#S-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 250143Z Jan 71, 
JCS IN 62020. 


(€f Admiral Moorer aproved COMUSMACV's approach 
for dealing with the press and COMUSMACV announced to 
the press corps on 29 January that: 

All military operations in MR l 
are embargoed immediately except for 
those operations contained in the 
MACV daily release. . . . The embargo 
will remain in effect until further 
notice and will be lifted as soon as 
military security permits. Your 
cooperation is solicited. This 
announcement constitutes part of the 
embargo and is not for publication. 
Shortly thereafter, officers of COMUSMACV's headquar- 
ters briefed the press. After describing the enemy 
infiltration system and explaining the rationale for 
the operation, the briefing officers outlined the 
actions planned in Phase I. They said that US and ARVN 
troops would secure Route 9 and then conduct operations 
north and south to destroy enemy forces and supplies. 
No mention was made, however, of Tchepone or the ARVN 
push into Laos. The briefers promised every coopera- 
tion in covering the action once the embargo was lifted 
and cautioned that "security and surprise” were criti- 
cal to the success of the operation.* 

(U) The press reaction was immediate and might, 
perhaps, have been predicted. General Abrams‘ hopes 
for press cooperation in holding the story were dis- 
appointed. The New York Times on 31 January 1971 
quoted a London Observer article about the news embargo 
and linked it with "speculation" that South Vietnamese 


troops had invaded Laos." 


21. (P-GP 4) Msg, JCS 2394 to CINCPAC, 290148Z Jan 
71. (TE) Msg, COMUCMACV 9118 to CINCPAC, 2911302 Jan 
Peds. (2=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9125 to CINCPAC, 301347Z 
Jan 71, JCS IN 74184. 

22. NY Times, 31 Jan 71, l. 
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(SET Moreover, with the institution of the embargo 
in Vietnam, reporters turned to sources in Washington 
for information. The pressure grew so strong that on 
30 January Admiral Moorer asked General Abrams about the 
possibility of a partial lifting of the embargo. The 
field commander was opposed, considering it “absolutely 
imperative for the safety and security of this command 
and the success of operations underway that the strict 
embargo as now in effect be held." He wanted to 
maintain this censorship until substantial contact had 
been made with the enemy in Laos, and no immediate 


change was made in the handling of press coverage of 
LAMSON 719.77 | 

(U) Nevertheless, the press persisted in prying 
information out of Washington officials. One example 
was a report by Marvin Kalb of CBS news on 2 February 


who cited “reliable sources" as follows: 


The current. operation involves 
overall 25,000 South Vietnamese 
troops and 9,000 American troops all 
Supported by massive U.S. air power. 
The initial military objective is 
said to be the clearing of Highway 9 
running east to west across the 
northern part of Vietnam. Both 
American and South Vietnamese sol- 
diers are fighting in this part of 
the operation. Then the South 
Vietnamese are supposed to continue 
along Highway 9 into Laos towards the 
communist controlled town of Sepone 
(Tchepone), a focal point for North 
Vietnamese.men and supplies moving 


23. (28=GP 1) Msg, JCS 2614 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 300526Z Jan 71. (28-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9122 to 
CINCPAC and cCJCS, 300820Z Jan 71, JCS IN 73289. 
(PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2634 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
300947Z Jan 71. 
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from north to south. a . . Pres- 
ident Nixon under Pentagon pressure 
gave his final approval last Wednes- 
Gay [27 January]. 


— may 


LST In view of these developments, it became 
evident to the Washington Special Actions Group that 
the censorship could not last much longer. In extended 
discussions on 3 February, Admiral Moorer presented 
COMUSMACV's position, but the other members of the Group 
felt that the embargo had become unmanageable and 
unproductive. Accordingly, Admiral Moorer directed 
General Abrams to lift news blackout at 1630 Saigon 
time on 4 February (0408302). President Thieu con- 
curred and the embargo was removed as directed. ?” 

(PST Even then the reporters' problems were not 
over. In contrast to the almost unlimited mobility 
given them by travel aboard US military craft within 
the borders of RVN, the press was dependent in Laos on 
the far less numerous Vietnamese helicopters operating 
in support of ARVN troops in LAMSON 719. Finally, with 
Secretary of DefenSe approval, COMUSMACV authorized 
newsmen on 23 February to fly aboard AC-119 and 
AC-130 gunships over Laos. He also set aside one of 
the US helicopters dedicated to supporting the ARVN 
for US press use with the ARVN supplying English-speak- 
ing escort officers. These measures fell short of the 


24 -GP 4) Msg, JCS 3099 to COMUSMACV 0222172 
Feb 71. 

25. (287 Msg, JCS 3224 to CINCPAC and COMUSMAC\V, 
0401062 Feb 71. (F8-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9170 to 
CICS and CINCPAC, 0404322 Feb 71, JCS IN 86155. er 
Msg, COMUSMACV 9174 to CINCPAC, 0410302 Feb 71, 
JCS IN 86992. 
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freedom allowed inside South Vietnamese borders but 
did give the newsmen an opportunity to follow oper- 


ations in ragg.” 


Operation DEWEY CANYON II 


(25) While the decisions on the Laotian incursion 
were still being formulated in Washington, the Chair- 
man urged CINCPAC to “drive ahead with Phase One 
actions on schedule. We do not want to convey either 
to the enemy or to our own people that we are not 
going to conduct the full operation." Accordingly, 
Phase I, began at 0001 local time on 30 January. 
United States troops pushed west along Route 9 from 
Vandegrift base camp toward the old Marine Corps base 
at Khe Sanh and conducted the other necessary maneu- 
vers to secure western Quang Tri Province.’ l 

LISI Phase I was designated DEWEY CANYON II after 
an earlier USMC operation, but the Chairman objected 
to use of that name. Not only was this to be a 
predominately South Vietnamese operation, he said, 
but such a title implied that US ground combat troops 
were simply repeating the old search and destroy 
operations. He suggested the use of an appropriate 


Vietnamese designation, but by this time, the name 


26. (2@8=GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9264 to CINCPAC, 
1201102 Feb 71, JCS IN 14830. £6<GP 1) Msg, SecDef 
4539 to COMUSMACV, 2219212 Feb 71. (@-GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 9427 to SecDef, 2315502 Feb 71, JCS IN 
35905. 

27. (2S5-GP 1) ‘Msg, JCS 2443 to CINCPAC, 2914232 
Jan 71; (S-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9141 to CINCPAC, 
311145Z Jan 71. (2—-MORPERN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 


History, 1971, (C) pp. E-24 - E-27. = == 
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had already been released to the press. DEWEY CANYON 
II, however, applied only to US actions during Phase I, 
while the Vietnamese operations in Laos were called 
LAMSON mon 

(ery Operation DEWEY CANYON II proceeded according 
to plan. An assault airstrip was operational at Khe 
Sanh by 3 February, and Route 9 was secure to the 
Laotian border by 5 February. Behind this cover of US 
troops, the better part of two South Vietnamese 
divisions assembled at Khe Sanh in preparation for 
assaults across the border. Enemy reaction to Phase I 
was light and sporadic. There were no major ground 
contacts and only 14 enemy KIA reported. 

(U) In all 20,000 South Vietnamese and 9,000 US 
troops participated in DEWEY CANYON II. Reports of 
the operation were not released by COMUSMACV, of 
course, until 4 February when the US command lifted its 
Six-day news blackout to announce that DEWEY CANYON II 
was under way. The operation was described by COMUS- 
MACV as a reaction to a “North Vietnamese buildup 
threatening the western regions of Military Region I." 
The US role, according to the COMUSMACV announcement, 
was to clear the roads leading to the frontier, to 
repair abandoned airstrips, to provide air cover and 
highway security, and to airlift South Vietnamese 


troops to the area Y 


28. (PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2788 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 311622Z Jan 71. (PS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9144 
to CJCS and CINCPAC, O10720Z2 Feb 71, JCS IN 77597. 

29. (G—-NOPCRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
Lode (Ol Pp E= 4 =~ bey. 

30 Washington Post, 4 Feb 71, 1; 5 Feb 71, l. 
NY Times, 4 Feb 71, 1. Lester A. Sobel (ed.), South 
Vietnam, U.S.-Communist Confrontation in Southeast 


Asia, Vol. 6, 1971 (1973), p. 25 (hereafter Sobel 
(ed.), South Vietnam). 


Entry into Laos 


(9) Phase II, the actual push into Laos, began 
as scheduled on 8 February. The plan was for the lst 
ARVN Airborne Division, with the lst Armored Brigade 
attached, to launch, a ground and airborne attack along 
Route 9 to seize Aloui, which would then serve as the 
launching point for the final assault on Tchepone, some 
15 miles to the westward. Meanwhile, the lst Infantry 
Division would advance in parallel south of Route 9 to 
protect the left flank of the main force, and the ARVN 
Rangers would protect the right flank by establishing 
fire bases north of Route 9. (See map, p. 33.) The 
airborne operations went off successfully, but the 
armored force ran into difficulty because, contrary to 
expectations, the condition of Route 9 seriously 
hindered the movement of vehicles, while the adjacent 
terrain and vegetation made it impossible for armor to 
operate off the highway. Nevertheless the initial 
objective, Aloui, was taken on 10 February by an 
airborne force, which then succeeded in linking up with 
the armored task force moving along Route ad 

(283 The armored' brigade was unable to keep Route 9 
open for ground resupply and all units, including 
the armor brigade itself, had to depend on US helicop- 
ter support for resupply. As the operation progressed, 


enemy antiaircraft fire grew heavier, and helicopters 


landing and taking off were subjected to fire from small 


arms, rocket launchers, mortars, artillery, and 12.7mm 


machine guns. The North Vietnamese initially employed 


30. (6) Armor:in Vietnam Monograph, Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, nd, pp. 29, 30. (U) LTG John J. Tolson, 
Air Mobility, 1961-1971, Vietnam Studies, Dept of 
the Army, 1973, pp. 240, 241. 
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weapons and troops already present in the operational 
area against the RVNAF forces, using many of their 
service troops in a combat role. Initially the enemy 
had about 22 combat battalions in or near Base Areas 
604 and 611, with an estimated strength of 11,00C to 
14,000, and an additional 10,000 personnel in adminis- 
trative units, and South vietnamese forces were out- 
numbered about 1.5 to 1 in combat troops and 2 to 1 
overall. 

(U) Public announcements of the incursion into 
Laotion territory were made in Saigon and Washington on 
the day it began. President Thieu made it clear that 
the South vietnamese troops were not seeking to occupy 
Laotian territory, calling the operation limited in 
time as well as space ang stressing that he had no wish 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Laos. The 
purpose of the incursion was to disrupt "the supply and 
infiltration network of the Communist North Vietnamese 
in Laos, which territory has for many years been 
occupied by North Vietnamese Communists and used as a 
base to launch attacks on our country." It was, he 
said, a "necessary act of legitimate self-defense of 
South Vietnam against the Communist North Vietnamese 
aggressors." Rather than an expansion of the war, 
President Thieu called this action one “taken to help 
end soon the war in Vietnam and restore peace in this 


part of the vorig"? 


31. (@& 10lst Airborne Division (Airmobile), Final 
Report--Airmobile Operations in Support of LAMSON 719, 


8 February-5 April 1971, p. I-12. (28) OASD/SA, 


"TAM SON 719 --Preliminary Evaluation," 2 Apr 71. 
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(U) The Department of State made a similar announce- 
ment the same day. A Department spokesman stressed 
that the incursion was aimed at protecting the security 
and safety of US forces in South Vietnam, weakening 
the enemy's ability to mount offensives, and strength- 
ening South Vietnam's ability to defend itself as US 
forces were withdrawn. He gave assurance that the 
operation was not an enlargement of the war and was 
fully consistent with international law. He did 
admit that the Laotian Government had been "critical 
of the current military action," but he also pointed 
out that Vientiane had held North Vietnam most respon- 


Sible for the continued violation of Laotian neutral- 


(U) Premier Souvanna Phouma had indeed carried out 
his intention, indicated earlier, to protest the 
incursion. In a statement made on 8 February, he 
asserted that there was no justification for the South 
Vietnamese invasion of his country, even though he 
acknowledged that the North Vietnamese had been using 
that part of this country for years as a supply route 
into South Vietnam. He appealed for the withdrawal of 
all non-Laotian troops, lamenting that "once again 
- » e foreign troops belonging to countries and govern- 
ments that have pledged to guarantee and defend the 
sovereignty, neutrality and inviolability of Laos have 
chosen to deliberately use our territory as a field of 
battle.">4 


33. Washington Post, 9 Feb 71, 1. NY Times, 9 Feb 
71l, 1 


34. (U) “Statement by the Royal Government concern- 
ing the South Vietnamese Incursion into Laos, February 
8, 1971," Royal Embassy of Laos News release, 10 Feb 71. 
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(U) In Washington, high ranking officials of the 
Administration moved quickly to assure the Congress 
that the Laotian incursion was not an expansion of the 
war. On 9 February: Secretary of State Rogers briefed 
‘the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Secretary 
Laird appeared before the Armed Services Committees of 
both Houses. In each case they assured the Congressmen 
that the Administration did not intend to send US 
ground combat troops into Laos even if the South 
Vietnamese troops encountered difficulties there. 
Secretary Laird publicly declared that the incursion 
would not widen the war, but on the contrary would 
shorten it. It would, he said, insure the success of 
Vietnamization and make possible the withdrawal of 
additional US troops. 

(U) The initial, reaction of the Senate to the 
incursion was relatively quiet. Long time Supporters 
of the US involvement in Southeast Asia, such as 
Senators John C. Stennis of Mississippi and Henry M. 
Jackson of Washington, voiced approval, while Senator 
J. William Fulbright of the Foreign Relations Committee 
only expressed "very grave reservations” about this 
course of action. 

(U) Scarcely had Secretaries Rogers and Laird 
finished explaining. LAMSON 719 to the Congress than 
stories in the press began surfacing about US ground 
combat troops in Laos. On 10 February, US papers 
quoted members of Troop D, 7th Battalion, 17th Air 
Cavalry that 100 or more US ground troops had been 
fighting in Laos for three days. On 11 February, 


35. NY Times, 10 Feb 71, 1, 15. Washington Post, 
10 Feb 71, 1l. 


36. Ibid. 
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Howard Tuckner of ABC reportd that he had seen an 
American bathing with South Vietnamese troops 25 miles 
inside Laos. That same day, Walter Cronkite reported 
that US Special Forces were accompanying some of the 
South Vietnamese forces flown into Laos in US helicop- 


ters. The White House Press Secretary promptly issued 


denials for each of these stories and assured the 
public that there would be neither US ground troops nor 
advisers participating in the South Vietnamese opera- 
tion across the border.-/ 

(387 Meanwhile, in the early stages of Phase II of 
the operation, General Abrams was satisfied. He 
reported to Admiral Moorer that the performance of the 
ARVN troops was "a very good and professional one. 
Their kill ratio is on the order of ten to one... ." 
Still movement westward toward Tchepone was slower than 
anticipated. The assault along Route 9 to Tcherone had 
been planned to take three days, but Lieutenant General 
Hoang Xuan Lam, the South Vietnamese commander of the 
operation, moved much more deliberately. On 13 Febru- 
ary, therefore, President Thieu ordered ARVN forces to 
move no farther west for another three to five days in 
order to consolidate their present position and to 
destroy supply depots in the area they then occupied. 
This pause was deemed advisable because of the diffi- 
culty of armored movement along Route 9, the unex- 
pected enemy strength, weather conditions that hindered 
aircraft operations, and the need to build up supply 


reserves further. Nonetheless, General Vien, Chief of 


37. Washington Star, 10 Feb 71, 1. ABC Evening News 
ABC-TV, 11 Feb 71. CBS Evening News, CBS-TV, 11 Feb 7] 
N¥ Times, 12 Peb 71, 4. 
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the Joint General Staff, hoped that the South Vietnam- 
ese troops would reach the high ground leading to 
Tchepone by 21 February. `? 

(U) General Lam was considerably more optimistic in 
his public pronouncements. He told the press on 15 
February the main part of the Ho Chi Minh Trail had 
been cut. "we hold the part they need to resupply 
their troops to the south," he declared. Enemy casu- 
alty figures since 8 February were given as nearly 450 
enemy killed and about 30 tanks destroyed and large 
quantities of supplies captured. In fact, the South 
Vietnamese attributed the slowness of their advance 
into Laos to the discovery of so many enemy supply 


athea 


US Air Support 


(227 Throughout the initial ARVN operations in 
Laos the United States provided beth tactical air and 
B-52 support, and on 11 February the Chairman author- 
ized an increase in the US monthly TACAIR sortie level 
as needed to support both LAMSON 719 end the Chup 
Plantation operations, so long as expenditures remained 
within Fy 1971 funding levels. With regard to B-52 
operations, a problem had arisen because the enemy had 
established troop concentrations and AA sites in an 
area north of Tchepone that lay between the existing 
Special ARC LIGHT Operating Areas. General Abrams 
considered the bombing of this area "essential to ARC 


LIGHT employment in support of Cperation LAMSON 719." 


38. (PS5-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9301 to CICS, 1414352 
Feb 71, JCS IN 19400. (28=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9287 
to CINCPAC, 130843Z Feb 71, JCS IN 17892. (S@€GP 1) 
Msg, COMUSMACV 9323 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 161140Z Feb 
7l, JCS IN 21698. ` 

39. NY Times, 16 Feb 71, 1. 
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He requested authority from American Embassy Vientiane 
and CINCPAC on 17 February to extend ARC LIGHT strikes 
into the area. Six POW camps were located in this 
area, and General Abrams also asked that the operating 
restriction around them be reduced from 3,000 to 1,500 
meters. Ambassador Godley refused to authorize the 
additional strikes, stating that “the existing ROE 
permit flexible enough response to tactical emergencies 
considering the potentially severe political repercus- 
sions associated with destruction of POW camps."?? 

(PS) General Abrams then turned to the Chairman for 
authority to conduct these air strikes, and Admiral 
McCain strongly supported the request. The Director 
of Central Intelligence reported little indication that 
the POW camps in the area were still occupied, and 
Admiral Moorer and the Secretaries of State and 
Defense all supported the requested bombing without 
restriction. Accordingly, Admiral Moorer requested 
Ambassador Godley to reconsider his decision. Evident- 
ly the Ambassador did so, for on 20 February, CINCPAC 
approved the bombing of the area in question for the 
duration of LAMSON 719.41 

PS) At the same time COMUSMACV was asking for 
authority to extend the range of ARC LIGHT strikes, 


40. (¢?S=GP 1) Msg, JCS 3830 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 112059Z Feb 71l. (26&-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to 
AmEmb Vientiane and CINCPAC, 171107Z Feb 71. (2@6-GP 1) 
Msg, AmEmb Vientiane to COMUSMACV, 1805042 Feb 71. 

41. (D@=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9352 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 190400Z Feb 71, JCS IN 27587. (7S5~-GP 1) 
Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 191000Z Feb 71, JCS IN 28186. 
(?8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 4455 to AmEmb Vientiane 1923522 
Feb 71. (#8=Gp 1) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACV, 2017262 
Feb 71, JCS IN 31248. 


he proposed to increase their intensity as well. He 
predicted that LAMSON 719 could become "one of the most 
decisive operations of the Southeast Asia conflict" and 
asked that immediate action be taken to develop a 
capability to sustain 40 sorties per day through May 
1971. General Abrams also wanted a capability to 
increase the daily rate beyond 40 sorties should the 
situation warrant it. Admiral McCain supported the 
proposal, pointing out that the enemy decision to make 
a decisive effort against the ARVN in the Laotian 
panhandle would produce the kind of heavy enemy troop 
concentrations that, presented an ideal target for B-52 
saturation bombing and that the additional sorties 
could be critical to the success of the ARVN forces. 
The Chairman authorized the requested surge on 21 


February. ne 


LAMSON 719 Continues 


F- On 17 February, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wired their encouragement to the South Vietnamese 
commander of LAMSON 719, citing his superb leadership 
and splendid performance. They sent a similar message 
to the commander of the forces operating against the 
Chup Plantation in Cambodia, a parallel operation which 


had the same purpose of disrupting enemy logistical 


43 


facilities. The North Vietnamese intensified their 


resistance in Laos, however, and a major battle was 


42. (P5-GP 1) .Msg, COMUSMACV 3971 to CINCPAC, 
2012152 Feb 71, JCS IN 30900. (28-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC 
to CJCS, 2023352 Feb 71, JCS IN 31633. (CBB-GP 4) Msg,° 
ICS 4503 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2116252 Feb 71. 

43. The Chup Plantation operation (TOAN THANG 01/71) 
had been launched on 4 February 1971. It is described 
fully in Chapter 5. 


+ snag 
fought on 19 February 1971, when the 39th Ranger 
Battalion was attacked by an estimated 400- to 500-man 
enemy force. After a fierce fight the Rangers were 
driven from their position with losses of 178 men 
killed or missing and 148 wounded, although they 
claimed to have killed 639 of the enemy.’ 

(U) Back in Washington, Administration spokesmen 
were still optimistic. White House Press Secretary 
Ronald Ziegler reported that President Nixon thought 
that the operation was going well, and the Press 
Secretary denied reports that the traffic on the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail had in fact increased since the beginning of 
the incursion into Laos. He insisted that the main 
objective of LAMSON 719, disruption of the enemy 
logistics network, was being met. Across the Potomac 
at the Pentagon, Jerry W. Friedheim, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, now explained 
that Tchepone itself was not the principal objective of 
the operation. "I realize that that particular city 
gets written about because it sits in the middle of 
Route 9," he said, "but this is an airmobile operation 
with a great deal of flexibility permitted and it would 
be incorrect to pick out a specific single geographic 
point and call it the objective. "f 

(U) In South Vietnam President Thieu announced 
that LAMSON 719 had been instrumental in preventing an 
intended North Vietnamese plan to invade the five 
northernmost South Vietnamese provinces in an effort to 
seize territory to improve their bargaining position in 


Paris. Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, the President's adviser 


44. (PS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 4258 to CINCPAC, 180052Z Feb 


fol (S=ROPORH-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(C) p. E-27. 


45. (U) Washington Post, 23 Feb 71, 1. 
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for National Security Affairs, told members of Congress 
that the drive into Laos had cut several of the North 
Vietnamese routes into that country. 

(U) On 23 February, Secretary Laird issued a state- 
ment that the operation across the border was proceed= 
ing on schedule and that its purpose of cutting of the 
communist supply lines was being achieved. He warned 
newsmen to expect tougher, more difficult fighting in 
the area in the future. -The next day he said that the 
drive had been deliberately slowed in order to assess 
the enemy reactions, and not in response to North 
Vietnamese counterattacks. The Director of the Joint 
Staff, Lieutenant General John W. Vogt, Jr., USAF, 
reinforced this view at the same news conference. He 
declared that the enemy had not stopped the South 
Vietnamese movement along Route 9. Secretary Laird 
reemphasized the objectives of the operation by declar- 
ing that "the key Ehina is to disrupt the logistic 
supply routes. I Believe that this operation, even if 
it were to terminate, and there is no fixed time limit 
on it now, has been successful in disrupting the 
logistic supplies." , He, too, stated that Tchepone, as 
such, had never been a objective.?/ 

(26) By 22 February, after two weeks of hard fight= 
ing, Tchepone still had not been taken. On that day, 
US Ambassador to South Vietnam, Ellsworth Bunker, and 
General Abrams met with President Thieu.and the South 
Vietnamese President outlined a new approach. He 
wanted to abandon. the original plan for a ground 
advance from Aloui along Route 9 in favor of an air= 


borne effort. On or about 25 February, two airborne 


46. NY Times, 21.Feb 71, 1; 24 Feb 71, l. 
47 NY Tines; 24 Rep 71I; 2; 25 Feb 71, 1. 4=Wash= 
ington Post, 25 Peb 7I; Ia 
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brigades would make an assault with heavy B-52, tacti- 
cal air, and helicopter support. Once the objective 
was taken, and the area cleaned out, President Thieu 
then favored withdrawing through Base Area einer? 

LES) Enemy actions, however, did not fall in with 
the South Vietnamese plans. On 25 February, the North 
Vietnamese launched an armor attack against ARVN troops 
at Fire Base 31, moving their Soviet-made T-34 tanks 
over concealed routes into final asault positions 
without being discovered. At daylight the tanks and 
Supporting infantry attacked forcing the South Vietnam- 
ese to abandon a major position guarding their right 
flank. 

(PS) The enemy also continued to build up his combat 
forces and doubled his strength to about 28,000 by the 
end of February. The North Vietnamese then outnumbered 
the 8,500 ARVN combat forces more than 3 to 1. Ulti- 
mately elements of five NVA divisions, twelve infantry 
regiments, at least two battalions of an armor regi- 
ment, and at least nineteen antiaircraft battalions 
were brought into the area from North Vietnam, the 
Republic of Vietnam, and other parts of Laos. 4? 

(43) By the end of the month ARVN troops had still 
not reached Tchepone. General Abrams reported that: 

the fighting in LAMSON 719 continues 
to be characterized by sharp solid 
contacts. While some ARVN units 
have sustained heavy casualties, the 


enemy is taking a tremendous beating 
in terms of personnel and material 


48. (PS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9407 to CJCS and 
CINCPACs 221355Z Feb 71, JCS IN 33504. 

49. (U) LTG John J. Tolson, Air Mobility 1961- 
197l, Vietnam Studies, Dept of the Army, 1973, pp. 
241, 242. (27 101st Airborne Division (Airmobile), 
Final Report--Airmobile Operations in Support of 
LAMSON 719, 8 February-6 April 1971, pp. 1-12. (pet 
OASD/SA, "Lam Son 719 - Preliminary Evaluation," 

2 Apr 71. 
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casualties. ARC LIGHT, TACAIR, and 

helo gunships are assisting the ARVN 

in exacting a significant toll. The 

ARVN performance to date continues 

to be gratifying. The displayed 

willingness to fight, to fully commit 

their resources and to take necessary 

steps to insure success have been 

amply demonstrated. 
On 1 March both President Thieu and General Vien 
expressed determination to carry through with the 
campaign, and President Thieu again put forth his 
suggestion for an airborne seizure of Tchepone.?° 

(38) Even though the objective of Tchepone had not 
been attained, the effects of LAMSON 719 were begin- 
ning to tell on the enemy supply chain by early March. 
In the current dry ‘season 14,000 tons of Supplies had 
moved out of Base Area 611 compared to 17,000 tons in 
the same period of 1970. This traffic was being 
channelled into more western supply routes, especially 
Route 914 west of Tchepone, and Admiral McCain recom- 
mended that Route 914 also be cut. “The opportunity 
remains great," he concluded, "for LAMSON 719 to deal a 
crushing blow to the enemy's future combat capability 
in the South." Subsequently General Abrams met with 
General Vien and emphasized that the flow of supplies 
must be stopped. This included cutting Route 914. "A 
major battle, which might even be the decisive battle 
of the war, must be won." l 
(JEJ Meantime heavy fighting continued. From 24 

February through 3 March the enemy harassed ARVN 
resupply and MEDEVAC efforts by ground attack and 


antiaircraft fire, and South Vietnamese search and 


50. (P-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9500 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 2812392 Feb 71, JCS IN 45545. (®S-GP 1) 
Msg, COMUSMACV 9017 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 0112252 
Mar 71, JCS IN 46629. 


destroy missions encountered multi~company enemy 
forces. Enemy antiaircraft measures made resupply and 
troop movement operations extremely difficult and often 
required gunship escorts for Single ship missions. 
Surface-to-air missiles also were encountered in this 


area for the first pie co 


The Push on Tchepone 


(U) In accord with President Thieu's revised plan 
of action, the ARVN. abandoned the ground advance along 
Route 9. From 3 to 6 March, the southern force, the 
ARVN lst Division, launched a series of successful 
airmobile assaults westward along the escarpment south 
of Route 9, into landing zones LOLO and LIZ and Fire 
Base SOPHIA WEST. To the north another airborne force 
of two infantry battalions from Vietnam, in one grand 
swoop of 65 kilometers, took landing zone HOPE just 
five or six kilometers from Tchepone. From HOPE the 
ARVN forces moved against Tchepone, securing the 
announced objective of LAMSON 719 on 6 March. (See 
map, Pp. oe 

(U) Even before the South Vietnamese troops reached 
Tchepone, President Nixon appeared to be satisfied with 
the progress of LAMSON 719.. At his 4 March news 


conference he told reporters that 


General Abrams tells me that in 
both Laos and Cambodia his evalu- 
ation after three weeks of fight- 
ing is that--to use his terms-- 
the South Vietnamese by themselves 


51. (P-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CICS, 0323112 Mar 
71, JCS IN 52031. (25) Msg, COMUSMACV to Sutherland, 
061014Z Mar 71. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1971, (@) p. E-27. 


52. Tolson, Air Mobility, 1961-1971, p- 242. 
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can hack it and they can give a 
better account of themselves even 
than the North Vietnamese units. 
This means that our withdrawal 
program, our Vietnamization program 
can continue on schedule, and we 
trust even ahead of schedule, 
assuming that, there is more prog- 
ress in Laos. 


(27 Ambassador Bunker was also pleased with the 
ARVN operations. On the day Tchepone was at last 
entered, he told the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
in a statement that had General Abrams' concurrence, 
that the operation had demonstrated its value even 
though it had not matched the planned scenario. The 
objective was not Tchepone but the enemy supply net- 


work, he continued, and: 


enemy southward traffic has been 
viturally eliminated on Routes 9 
and 92 and greatly reduced on 914. 
The enemy has been forced to accept 
combat away from the territory of 
South Vietnam. As General Abrams 
has said, we once fought the NVA 
9th Division around Saigon, and we 
are now fighting it in Cambodia; 
we once fought the NVA 308th and 
320th divisions around Hue and 
Danang, and they are now being 
fought in Laos. 


(7S) With the seizure of Tchepone, Phase III of 
LAMSON 719 began. Company-sized patrols, supported 
by the ARVN fire support bases, US artillery from 


535% Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Richard Nixon, 1971 (1972), p. 387 (hereafter 


cited as Public Papers, Nixon, 1971). 
54. (8-GP l) Msg, COMUSMACV 9097 to CJCS and CINC- 


PAC, 061010Z Mar 71, JCS IN 57739. 
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across the border in South Vietnam and a 24-hour US 
tactical air cover, located and destroyed supply depots 
around Tchepone. By 9 March, General Lam announced 
that his forces held three of the main junctions along 
the North Vietnamese supply routes--Tchepone itself, 
Ban Dong on Route 9 halfway between Tchepone and the 
border, and Muong Nong about 30 kilometers south of Ban 
Dong.” 

(287 The ARVN troops.now continued operations in 
the LAMSON 719 area, defending their positions in Laos 
against increasingly heavy enemy artillery and rocket 
fire. Elements of the lst Division physically inter- 
dicted Route 914, the key supply route south and west 
of Tchepone, for about two days beginning 16 March, and 
additional ARVN and VNMC units inserted into LAOS 
during this phase of the operation raised RVNAF 
strength to about 17,000. But this additional strength 
was partially offset by continued enemy reinforcement. 
Another North Vietnamese regiment and division head- 
quarters were tentatively identified, raising the 
number of enemy combat battalions opposing the RVNAF to 
about 47. Thus the South Vietnamese combat troops were 
outnumbered about 2 to 1 as Phase III drew to an end in 
mid-March.>° i 

(PE) On 11 March COMUSMACV asked for an extention 
of US support for'the Laotian operations beyond 5 
April; CINCPAC endorsed the extension. The Chairman 


authorized General Abrams only "to continue discussions 


55. (PS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9134 to CINCPAC, 
09081130Z Mar 71, JCS IN 60079. Sobel -(Céed.) , South 
vietnam, Vol. 65, 1971 (1973), p. 35. 

56. (28) OASD/SA, "Lam Son 719 - Preliminary 
Evaluation,” 2 Apr 7i. 
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with the SVN to insure them of full U.S. Support and to 
influence the operation according to your good judge- 
ment " Earlier, the Secretary of Defense had direced 
that General Abrams keep LAMSON 719 a basically RVNAF 
operation and not let "a situation develop in which the 
GVN could charge the US with either depriving the RVNAF 
of implicitly agreed upon support or coercing the RVNAF 
into military operations which are contrary to the 
better judgements of the cvn. "37 


withdrawal from Laos 


(Jef Admiral Moorer took this opportunity to empha- 
size to General Abrams that he, the President, and Dr. 
Kissinger all wished to avoid the appearance of a 
premature withdrawal from Laos, and they hoped that the 
South Vietnamese would not develop 


such a momentum in their movement 
to the east that they appear to be 
bugging out or that they fail to 
take full advantage of this opportu- 
nity to damage the enemy. . . . The 
SVN have met the best that the NVN 
have to offer and have gotten the 
better of the fight. . . . We must be 
careful to guard against allegations 
from the press and others that, 
the SVN are being forced to retreat. 


57. (@5S-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9171 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 1111502 Mar 71, JCS IN 66626. (P8) Msg, 
CINCPAC to CJCS, 1119332 Mar 71, JCS IN 67371. (PS-GP 
1) Msg, JCS 6037 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 1121042 Mar 
Toa (PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6049 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
112220Z Mar 71. (3S) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US Support 
for LAMSON 719," 11 Mar 71, CJCS File 091 Laos ~ LAMSON 
719. 

58. (PS5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6049 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 1122202 Mar 71. 
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(sf on the following day, 12 March, President 
Thieu met with Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams to 
outline his plans for the remainder of LAMSON 719. He 
wanted to continue current operations along Route 914 
and the area around. the hub where Routes 914, 92, and 
922 joined and to attack Base Area 611 and the Ashau 
valley. Generals Lam and Vien, he said, wanted to 
withdraw the troops for a rest and then go back into 
Laos into Base Area:611 and the Ashau, but he foresaw 
"international difficulties" in pulling out and then 
returning. His solution was to stay in Laos by rotating 
units and temporarily withdrawing some of them. Both 
the Ambassador and General Abrams thought President 
Thieu's approach was not only militarily sound but took 
into account the need for a good public image after the 
operation was concluded.>” 

C4) At just this time the enemy increased his 
efforts against South Vietnamese forces in Laos. 
Initially, the enemy had not reacted to the thrust 
against the Tchepone area. Soon, however, enemy forces 
began to concentrate against the lst ARVN Division 
positions south of Route 9. Enemy troops grew notably 
more aggressive as ARVN troops withdrew from SOPHIA 
WEST and LIZ to positions around SOPHIA EAST and BROWN. 
On 14 March NVA forces mounted an attack against LOLO, 
at first by fire, then with infantry. On the night of 
15-16 March, they drove the SVN forces out of heres 

(U) The followtng day in Washington, Secretary — 


Rogers reminded the press that the Laotian operation 


59. (PE-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9184 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
1209052 Mar 71, JCS IN 68538. 

60. (#8-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9291 to CJCS, 1912352 
Mar 71, JCS IN 83247. 
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was temporary and flexible. "We think to date the 
operation has been successful," he stated. "The total 
success of it will depend on subsequent events. But I 
think up to the present time it has achieved the 
purposes that we started out with."ol 

(PS) The major question in the minds of US officials 
in mid-March concerning LAMSON 719 was how long the 
South Vietnamese would and could continue the opera- 
tion. On 16 March, Admiral Moorer told Secretary Laird 
that "Phases I and II can be said to be completed, and 
Phase III is in progress." The original plan had 
called for the action to continue until "the monsoon 
transitional period," and the Chairman hoped that the 
month and a half remaining before that time would 
permit “full execution" of Phase IV, including an 
attack into Base Area ais 

(U) On that same day, 16 March, General Lam told 
Lieutenant: General James W. Sutherland, USA, the US 
commander in MR 1, that although redeployment of some 
troops would occur earlier, Phase III would not termi- 
nate before 10 to 15 April, when Phase IV would begin. 
General Lam's plans, however, still made no provision 
to continue the interdiction of Route 914 nor to move 
eastward through Base Area 611. The South Vietnamese 
commander's comments provoked Admiral Moorer to observe 
that “the redeployment of RVNAF forces as outlined 

. . could add fuel to the current pessimistic press 
reports claiming a rout of Vietnamese units from Laos. 


. + + we run the risk of losing most of our high-level 


6l. Dept of State Bulletin, 5 Apr 71, p. 483. 


62. (P-GP 1) CM-702~71 to SecDef, 16 Mar 71, CJCS 
CM Chron File. 
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political support for prosecuting LAMSON to a success- 
ful conclusion, and of undermining widespread confi- 
dence in the success of Vietnamization to date." 

(S) On 18 March, General Abrams reminded General 
Vien that “after much hard fighting, with no question 
of the significant military results achieved so far, 
there was still much to be gained by reinforcing 
efforts in LAMSON 719.” He suggested again "the 
infusion of fresh troops to maintain the initiative and 
to preclude the adverse psychological and political 
potential of the enemy claiming victory and the press 
claiming defeat of the ARVN forces in Laos.” “But the 
South Vietnamese were not convinced by these entreat- 
ies, and President .Thieu moved ahead with the with= 
drawal plans. In his judgment the basic mission in Laos 
had been accomplished. The ARVN troops had had a 
strenuous and successful campaign and required rest and 
refitting, and he was apprehensive that the enemy might 
launch a significant attack on Khe Sanh.°4 

(23) President Nixon was as anxious as his military 
leaders for the South Vietnamese to continue the 
Laotian operations and avoid the appearance of a hasty 
withdrawal. As Admiral Moorer related to Admiral 
McCain and General Abrams on 18 March, the President 
hoped some actions could still be conducted in Base 
Area 611, at a minimum, by the reinforcement or rota- 
tion of troops. The President believed that if the 


press was able to create an impression that the ARVN 


63. (#25>GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9259 to CINCPAC, 
171045Z Mar 71, JCS. IN 77535. (®8+GP 1) Msg, JCS 6505 
to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 172317Z Mar 71. 

64. (#5-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9273 to CINCPAC, 
181218Z Mar 71, JCS IN 80062. 


withdrawal was in fact a rout, then President Thieu's 
prestige would be seriously impaired, both internally 
and externally. That same day, Brigadier General 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr., USA, the Military Assistant to 
the President, who was visiting South Vietnam, con- 
firmed President Nixon's position. General Haig told 
General Abrams that “Washington would like to see the 
ARVN stay in Laos through April."©? 
(PS) At a meeting the following day with General 
Abrams, Ambassador Bunker, and General Haig, President 
Thieu was still professing to consider a rotation of 
troops, but because of the unexpected enemy strength 
and the rate of ARVN casualties he had already directed 
the withdrawal of South Vietnamese forces from Laos, a 
process that would take until 5-8 April. Toward the 
end of this period he wanted to execute a three- 
battalion raid against logistical targets at Muong 
Nong. President Thieu remained confident of the 
success of the operation, stating that he would work 
| out the details of the raid with Generals Lam and Vien 
on 20 March.©° 
(U) While the South Vietnamese were thus withdraw- 
ing, President Nixon strongly defended the Laotian 
incursion in an interview with Howard K. Smith of ABC 
broadcast from the White House library on 22 March. 
During the six-week duration of the operation, he said, 
the North Vietnamese 
have had chewed up great amounts 


of ammunition, great amounts of 
Materiel that otherwise would have 


65. 5-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 9274 to CJCS, 1815552 
Mar 71, JCS IN 80359. (#S=GP 1) Msg, JCS 6565, to 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 182135Z Mar 71. 

66. (#S-GP 3) Msg, COMUSMACV 9294 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 191325Z Mar 71, JCS IN 82397. 
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gone south and would have been used, 
incidentally, against many Americans 
fighting in.South Vietnam--and also 
in that 6-week period the South 
Vietnamese have developed a consider- 
able capability on their own and 
considerable. confidence on their own. 
They are better units to handle the 
situation as we withdraw," 
The President cited General Abrams' expert opinion 
that "18 out of 22 battalions conducted themselves with 
high morale, with great confidence, and they are able 
to defend themselves man to man against the North 
Vietnamese." At the same time he pointed out that 
press coverage of the operation had "shown only those 
men in the four ARVN battalions of 22 that were in 
trouble. They haven't shown people in the other 18 
battalions. That is not because it has been deliber- 
ate. It is because those make news." It was much too 
early to pronounce final judgment on the operation, but 
he did assure the American people that "the American 
withdrawal will continue .. . [and] the danger to 
America's remaining ‘forces has been reduced ."°/ 
(Æ) The South Vietnamese withdrawal from Laos, 
the fourth and final phase of LAMSON 719, began on 17 
March when the ARVN armored task force began to return 
to Vietnam along Route 9. (See map, p. 55.) The enemy 
attacked and inflicted heavy losses on the withdrawing 
force, reducing some units to "ineffective combat 
status." An ambush on 19 March caused extensive damage 
to armored and wheeled vehicles and the resulting 
debris littering the road further hindered the with- 
drawal. All other RVNAF units were extracted by 
helicopter and these troop lifts were subjected to 


extremely heavy antiaircraft fire. This fire became 
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so intense that artillery pieces had to be spiked and 
left behind rather than risking helicopters and crews 
to save them, and some South Vietnamese troops had to 
withdraw on foot to break contact for extraction. The 
last elements of the ARVN lst Division were out of Laos 
on 21 March and all South Vietnamese units had with- 
drawn by 24 March., LAMSON 719 was not officially 
terminated, however, until 6 April, and after the final 
troop withdrawal, the South Vietnamese did plan and 
carry out some raids into Laotian territory. As will 
be subsequently described, these raids presented the 
United States with a-real difficulty.°° 

(U) On 24 March, Secretary Laird announced that 
LAMSON 719 was being, brought to a close because of the 
“tremendously vicious and violent reaction on the part 
of the North Vietnamese and also the fact that the 
South Vietnamese feel that they have carried out a 
primary objective of the operation--that is, to disrupt 
the logistic supply routes." A day earlier Mr. Fried- 
heim had acknowledged that some South Vietnamese units 
had not performed as they should, but concluded that 
the South Vietnamese troops had won the overall 
garrie”? 


Continued US Support 


(23) When the original agreements for support in 
LAMSON 719 were negotiated, US support was firmly com- 
mitted only through 5 April. There was nothing hard 


(C pa ES33 (U) Tolson, Air Mobility, 1961-1971, 
pp. 242-244, (TS) OASD/SA, “Lam Son 719 - Preliminary 
Evaluation," 2 Apr 71. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9378 
to CICS and CINCPAC 242000Z Mar 71, JCS IN 92768. 

69. Sobel (ed.), South Vietnam, Vol. 6, 1971 (1973) 
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and fast about this date, but to extend US support much 
beyond it required additional negotiations. On 11 
March Secretary Laird authorized General Abrams to 
negotiate with President Thieu for US support beyond 5 
April. The Secretary also wanted Admiral Moorer's 
evaluation of the options still available. In reply, 
the Chairman summarized the accomplishments through 16 
March and recommended, along with General Abrams, that 
the remainder of LAMSON 719 as well as the Chup Planta- 
tion operation in Cambodia “must be directed toward 
inflicting unabated, maximum damage on the enemy by 
destruction of his installations, by the application 
of maximum firepower against his troop dispositions and 
supporting weapons." /9 

(P57 The South Vietnamese withdrawal, under circum- 
stances Suggesting a precipitate retreat in the face of 
Superior forces, made it necessary to reopen the 
guestion of US support for future operations in Laos. 
On 26 March, Secretary Laird asked the Chairman “what, 
if any, further phase of LAMSON 719 should be under- 
taken after the current authority expired on 5 April." 
The Secretary realized that the tactical decisions on 
when and how to carry out such actions must rest with 
General Abrams and the South Vietnamese. He believed, 
however, that the complete withdrawal of South Vietnam- 
ese troops from Laos had created a new Situation and, 
if they were to be sent back there, "resource commit- 


ments and political imperatives" would require a new 


70. (257 Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US Support for 
LAMSON 719," 11 Mar 71, CICS File 091 Laos =- LAMSON 
719. (J8} CM-702-71 to SecDef, 16 Mar 71, CJCS CM 
Chron File. 
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study and a decision at the Washington level before any 
US support could be provided./} 

(S83 Admiral Moorer passed the Secretary's request 
to General Abrams, who, in reply urged full US air 
support for the remaining operations in Laos planned as 
part of LAMSON 719. Admiral Moorer relayed this reply 
to Secretary Laird on 29 March adding various justifi- 
cations. The Chairman considered that the attack on 
the enemy logistic system in Laos had succeeded thus 
far and should be ‘continued to the end of the dry 
season in order to realize maximum benefit; that 
failure to continue. US support would imply a lack of 
confidence in the RVNAF and in Vietnamization; and that 
a successful attack on enemy logistics, by helping to 
Stabilize the military situation, would facilitate 
further US redeployments. 7 

(PS) On 3 April, the Chairman again asked the 
Secretary of Defense for authority to continue US 
Support of Laotian operations beyond 5 April. Secre- 
tary Laird ultimately authorized continued US Support 
of Vietnamese cross~border operations in Laos through 
15 May 1971, provided they were approved by General 
Abrams. He stipulated that US forces should minimize 
the use of US helicopters for troop lift and logistics 
missions and put maximum reliance on South Vietnamese 


air resources. "In this way," he declared, “I believe 


71. (PS=GP l) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Planning for 
LAMSON 719 and TOAN THANG 01/71 NB," 26 Mar 71, CJCS 
File 091 Laos ~ LAMSON 719. 

72. (SGP 1) Msg, JCS 7334 to CINCPAC and COMUS~ 
MACV, 270046Z Mar 71; (@S5=GP 1) CM-759+71 to SecDef, 
29 Mar 71; CJCS File 091 Laos LAMSON 719. (28) Msg, 
COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 2811002 Mar 71. 
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we will bolster the confidence of the South Vietnamese 
in their own capabilities to carry out these operations 
in the future." ? 

(Tey Looking beyond the current US support opera- 
tions, Secretary Laird had noted the “large role" 
played by US commanders in the decisions related to 
LAMSON 719 and the Chup Plantation operation. This was 
appropriate, he commented, in view of the great import- 
ance of US support in the Laotian operation, but he 
wanted to know what:the proper US role should be in the 
decision making process for future operations as US 
participation decreased. Admiral Moorer replied that 
"within the bounds of good judgment and common sense, 
our efforts should continue to foster [in the South 
Vietnamese] a feeling of independence as well as a 
natural desire to make their own decisions." The 
degree of US participation in decision making was 
dependent upon the degree of US support, and the 
Chairman saw it becoming more selective as Vietnami- 
zation and US withdrawals progressed. Even at the end, 
however, there should be some US role in plans involv- 
ing unilateral RVNAF actions, such a role being limited 
in his opinion, “to an advisory capacity to assist as 
necessary and to help preclude obvious miscalcula- 


eons =" 


73. (@®87 CM-777-71 to SecDef, 3 Apr 71, CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Apr 71. (28=GP 1), Msg, COMUSMACV 9487 to 
CJCS and CINCPAC, 030940Z Apr 71, JCS IN 24388. (TET 
Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Planning for Operations Follow- 
ing LAMSON 719," 3 Apr 71, CJCS File 091 Laos-LAMSON 
719. 

74. (28+GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Planning for 
LAMSON 719 and TOAN THANG O1/71 NB," 26 Mar 71; 
(F8-GP 1) CM-833-71 to SecDef, 16 Apr 71; CJCS File 
091 Laos-LAMSON 719. (Why Admiral Moorer waited three 
weeks to reply to the Secretary is not indicated in 
available documents.) 
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Further Raids into Laos 


(25) While these discussions were taking place 
in Washington, plans were proceeding in Vietnam for 
additional raids on-. enemy installations in Laos. In 
fact, two cross-border, airmobile raids were conducted 
in late March and early April against Ho Chi Minh Trail 
installations. Plans for the first of these, a raid on 
Muong Nong, were agreed upon by General Lam and Lieu- 
tenant General Sutherland, on 21 March. The raid 
force, consisting of two battalions, would receive US 
B-52 and 24-hour tactical air support, and would last 
from two to five days. The proposed operation had 
already been reported to Washington and had been en- 
dorsed by President Nixon, who declared that “the 
conduct of the Muong Nong raid is vital if we are to 
end LAMSON 719 on an upbeat note and give the South 
Vietnamese a credible image as a continuous threat to 
the enemy. >? 

LPS) Despite President Nixon's general approval 
of this new foray into Laos, US air support required a 
specific decision by the Secretary of Defense in accord 
with the instructions given the Chairman by Secretary 
Laird on 26 March. |! Two days later, on 28 March, the 
Chairman presented Secretary Laird with the ARVN plan 
to raid Muong Nong in Base Area 611 now scheduled for 
29 March. The US participation in the operation would 
consist of B-52 strikes, 24-hour coverage of FAC air- 
craft, and helicopter support including both “slicks" 
(troop carrying helicopters) and gunships. A South 
vietnamese force of 450 men would operate for about 


75. (28-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9346 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 2210442 Mar 71l, JCS IN 87239. (PS-GP 1) Msg, 
JCS 6820 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 211823Z Mar 71. 


three days in the objective area to destroy supplies 
and disrupt the flow of materiel. In approving the 
plan, the Secretary of Defense warned that the opera- 
tion must be described as a "raid" from the beginning, 
in order to avoid giving the press a pretext for 
repeating the allegation made during the earlier 
withdrawal that ARVN troops were being forced out of 
Laos. ô 

(PS) General Lam and General Sutherland cancelled. 
the Muong Nong raid on 29 March, however, when an 
overflight of the proposed area revealed intense AAA 
fire along the approaches to the landing zone and 
Surrounding the objective area. The two commanders 
anticipated that execution of the operation would have 
produced unacceptable casualty levels. General Lam 
proposed instead that the raid be shifted elsewhere in 
Base Area 611 to Cua Viet, and the raiders landed there 
on 31 March. The raid produced 85 enemy killed by air, 
one killed in action, and a moderate amount of supplies 
destroyed. The raiders were extracted on 1 April. 
President Thieu announced the Cua Viet raid on 31 
March, declaring that “Operation Lam Son 719 is still 
going on, and the South Vietnamese army is still on the 
attack despite the pullback of some units into 
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76. (P5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7334 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 
270046Z Mar 71. (J6) CM~751-71 to SecDef, 28 Mar 7l, 
CICS File 091 Laos, Jan-Jun 71. (PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 
7395 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 290313Z Mar 71. 

77. (T8-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9434 to CJCS and CINC- 
PAC 2908452 Mar 71, JCS IN 11273. (PS-GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 9442 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 3007352 Mar 71, 
JCS IN 13461. ( TGP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9447 to CJCS 
and CINCPAC, 310350Z Mar 71, JCS 15805. (J6-GP 4) 
Msg, COMUSMACV 9452 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 3106222 
Mar 71, JCS IN 16029. (38=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9459 


(36) A second raid, Similar to the first, was 
staged on 6 April. One hundred fifty RVNAF troops 
landed in Laos with US air support. When the raiders 
were extracted seven hours later, they reported 15 
North Vietnamese killed, as well as destruction of 20 
weapons and 10 tons'of rice. This raid was the last 
military action in LAMSON 719. On 6 April ‘the Secre=- 
tary of Defense officially ended the use of the name 
LAMSON 719 by US personnel, effective with the extrac 


tion of the South Vietnamese troops from their Laotian 


Results of the Operation 


(U) The media were quick to react to the ARVN 
withdrawal from Laotian territory. Most of the 
stories were unfavorable. Newsweek, for example, 


reported that 


the North Vietnamese mounted what 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
described as a "tremendously vicious 
and violent" counterattack, and soon 
the ARVN was rushing pell=mell for 
home, at least four weeks ahead of 
schedule. By the end of last week, 
according to a knowledgeable source 
in Saigon, all branches of the Ho Chi 
Minh trail were back in opera- 
tion, just as though LAM SON 719 had 
never taken place. 


The New York Times reported that: 


to CICS and CINCPAC, 0102272 Apr 71, JCS IN 18156. 
(TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9465 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 
0107152 Apr 71, JCS IN 18567. NY Times, 32 Mar 
71, p. 3. 

78. (#5-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 9497 to CINCPAC, 
050420Z Apr 71, JCS IN 27008. (#S-GP 1) Msg, COMUS- 
MACV 9006 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 051220Z Apr 71, JCS IN 
27567. (P5-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV 9010 to CJCS and 
CINCPAC, 060340Z Apr 71, JCS IN 28899, -P3*GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV 9013 to CJCS and CINCPAC, 0610482 Apr 71, 
JCS IN 29504. NY Times, 7 Apr 71, p. 9. (SGP 1) Msg, 
JCS 9194 to CINCPAC, 062027Z Apr 71. 
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It was a test, and now most South 
Vietnamese veterans frankly admit 
that their forces failed. They had 
no chance, these men say. .. . What 
has dramatically demoralized many of 
the South Vietnamese troops is the 
large number of their own wounded who 
were left behind, begging for their 
friends to shoot them or leave them 
hand grenades so they could commit 
suicide before the North Vietnamese 
or the B-52 raids killed them. 


Life reported 


. « »« Operation Lam Son 719 ended 
in a rout. . « >. there is no 
question that the North Vietnamese 
sustained much greater losses than 
the ARVN. Yet by all appearances the 
NVA drove the invading forces out of 
Laos with their tails between their 
legs. 
All the networks broadcast footage of South Vietnamese 
soldiers clinging to the skids of evacuation helicop-— 
ters. The withdrawal phase of the operations was 
generally charactrized as a South Vietnamese defeat. 
The stories were based on the heavy contact experienced 
by the South Vietnamese troops, but their implications 
went beyond what the individual reporters and sources 
could observe.’ 
(U) In response to this kind of coverage, President 
Thieu, at a rare press conference on 31 March, spoke 
out against press reports that "the redeployment of the 
Vietnamese troops from Laos is a defeat--disorder, 
disaster." He maintained that the operation was "the 
biggest victory ever." He told his airborne forces: 
"You have caused a psychological breakdown to the 


Communists, you have hurt their morale seriously." 


79. Newsweek, 5 Apr 71, p. 25. NY Times, 28 Mar 71, 
1, 14. John Saar, “An Ignominious and Disorderly 
Retreat,” Life, 2 Apr 71, p. 24. 
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The decision to end LAMSON 719 in March was, he said, 
"a decision of the Vietnamese and we ended it because 


we judged the objectives of the operation to have 
been aeni eved n Y | 

(U) President Nixon assessed LAMSON 719 in his 7 
April 1971 speech, which announced continued troop 
withdrawals. ‘It was, he said, evident that Viet- 
namization was succeeding. He drew three specific 


conclusions: 


First, the South Vietnamese 
demonstrated that without American 
advisers they could fight effective- 
ly the very best troops: North 
Vietnam could put in the field. 


Second, .the South Vietnamese 
suffered heavy casualties, but 
by every conservative estimate 
the casualties suffered by the 
enemy were far greater. 


Third, and most important, the 
disruption of enemy supply lines, 
the consumption of ammunition and 
arms in the battle has been even 
more damaging to the capability 
of the North Vietnamese to sustain 
major offensives in South Vietnam 
than were the ,qperations in Cambodia 
10 months ago. 

3 


(2) General Abrams reported soon after the conclu- 
sion of the operation that "although it is too 
early to make a final judgement, LAMSON 719 may well 
prove to have been ‘a pivotal point in the Indochina 
conflict.” It demonstrated to the enemy that his 
remote sanctuaries were vulnerable and that he must 
position troops for their defense, well away from 


~ g0. NY Tims; l Apr 74y 1-125 
8l. Public Papers, Nixon, 1971, pp. 523-524. 
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South Vietnam's population centers. As the enemy 
massed his forces to oppose the ARVN, he exposed them 
to allied ground and air power, and he lost heavily in 
both men and materiel. The ARVN had itself gained 
experience in the command and control of large combat 
formations. The operations, according to General 
Abrams, “underlined the progress which has been made in 
Vietnamization. The RVNAF continued to demonstrate an 
ability to carry the fight to the enemy, outside the 
boundaries of South Vietnam. They have shown an 
ability to mount a complex, multi-division operation, 
in conditions of difficult and unfamiliar terrain, 
adverse weather and against the best forces that 
determined enemy could muster." 

(2 The six weeks' exposure to heavy enemy contact 
and new enemy tactics, General Abrams said, taught a 
number of lessons for the RVNAF improvement and modern- 
ization program. Unified command over all forces 
engaged in an operation; proper security of plans and 
orders; combined training for all units; careful and 
complete planning for withdrawal; aggressive use of 
armor once committed; location of fire support bases 
within mutually Supporting range--all these were shown 
to be important. Other lessons were that the B-52 
could be effectively used as a close support weapon but 
that helicopters were of limited value in a support 
role and had to be supplemented with a ground LOC. 

(C) General Abrams also reported significant damage 
inflicted on the enemy by LAMSON 719. The ARVN, he 
said, claimed 18,000 enemy dead compared to 1,530 of 
their own. The enemy he continued, had lost 4,000 
individual weapons, 2,000 crew-served weapons, 500,000 


rounds of small arms ammunition, 20,000 tons of other 


Sy, 


ammunition, 528 vehicles, 200,000 gallons of POL, and 
1,200 tons of rice. Intelligence reports estimated 
that the equivalent of 16 enemy maneuver battalions had 
been eliminated and.75 to 80 of an estimated 110 tanks 
destroyed. General Abrams believed that the North 
Vietnamese loss of supplies through destruction, 
capture, and expenditure had drastically depleted 
already limited stocks in the area. Already there was 
evidence that the volume of enemy supplies reaching 
South Vietnam and Cambodia was less than one-fourth 
that for the same !period of the preceding year.°? 

(U) Secretary Rogers gave a cautiously optimistic 
final public evaluation of LAMSON 719 to a British 


interviewer, concluding that 


General Abrams has told us--and I 
have great respect for his judgment-- 
that some of the units in South 
Vietnam fought exceptionally well 
and their morale is good. They're 
very proud ,of the fact that they 
were able to invade a territory 
that's been controlled by the enemy 
for many years--5 or 6 yeaps-~and do 
it reasonably successfully. 


l 
82. (JÆ-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 1311152 Apr 
71, JCS IN 43904. 
83. Dept of State Bulletin, 31 May 71, p. 687. 
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CHAPTER 2 


POLICY AND STRATEGY, 1971-EARLY 1972 


(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff no longer sought 
expanded military operations in South Vietnam during 
1971 and early 1972. The United States was withdrawing 
from that Southeast Asian country, and the removal of 
US forces, which had begun in mid-1969 and increased in 
1970, accelerated during 1971 and the early months of 
1972. At the start of 1971, more than 335,000 US 
troops remained in South Vietnam. During the course of 
the year, however, the United States took approximately 
177,000 men out of Vietnam; by mid-year, no US forces 
participated in major ground combat operations; and 
when the enemy launched his April 1972 offensive, US 
Strength, stood at less than 100,000 men. Although the 
United States was rapidly reducing its commitment in 
South Vietnam, there were continuing pressures for even 
greater reductions in force and activity levels. From 
within the Government came demands for faster with- 
drawals in order to reduce Southeast Asian expendi- 
tures, and public and Congressional critics of the war 
wanted expedited reduction of the US commitment in 
Vietnam. AS a consequence, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
gave considerable attention in this period to the 
determination of the size and schedules for the succes- 
Sive redeployment increments and to reconciling require- 
ments, particularly air sortie rates, with available 
resources--matters that will be treated in later 
chapters. But, despite this pressure for larger and 
faster US withdrawals or, perhaps, because of it, 
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the President and his principal advisers conducted a 
series of assessments and reviews during 1971 and early 
1972 of US policy and Strategy in South Vietnam and the 
situations in Cambodia and Laos. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, of course, ‘participated in these efforts. 


A Vietnam Review, April-July 1971 


(U) United States policy toward Vietnam remained 
unchanged in 1971, President Nixon told the Congress in 
his foreign policy ‘report on 25 February 1971. The 
"one irreducible objective" was "the opportunity for 
the South Vietnamese people to determine their own 
political future without outside interference.” To 
accomplish this purpose, the President said, the United 
States would continue to pursue a negotiated settle- 
ment. But, failing! in that, the United States would 
proceed with the transfer of combat operations to the 
Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces and the withdrawal of 
US troops.* ; . 

(U) To accomplish this policy, COMUSMACV not only 
trained and prepared the South Vietnamese forces for 
the combat mission , but also continued to exert as 
much pressure as possible on the enemy within exist- 
ing resources. These resources .had declined dra- 
matically by the beginning of 1971 and the South 
Vietnamese had taken over a large share of the ground 
war as US units increasingly restricted themselves to 


support and air operations. 


l. Richard Nixon, “Second Annual Report to the 
Congress on United States Foreign Policy," 25 Feb 71, 
Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Richard Nixon, 1971 (1972), pp. 219-345. 
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(U) Events in the spring of 1971 made it apparent 
that the drawdown of US forces and resources from South 
Vietnam would continue. On 7 April 1971, President 
Nixon announced another reduction in US Strength. 
Citing the recently completed LAMSON 719 operation, he 
declared that Vietnamization had succeeded. Conse- 
quently, the United States would remove 100,000 addi- 
tional troops between 1 May and 1 December 1971, 
reducing US strength to 184,000. "The American in- 
volvement in Vietnam is coming to an end," the Presi- 
dent said. “The day the South Vietnamese can take over 
their own defense is in sight." Although the President 
did not publicly so state, all US ground personnel 
would be out of offensive combat operations by the 
summer and the United States would no longer have a 
combat reserve in South Vietnam. Heretofore, the 
United States had retained air and ground reserves in 
Vietnam capable of assisting the Vietnamese either 
against an attack or in an offensive of their own. By 
December, however, the Vietnamese would be more nearly 
on their own .* . 

£78) In addition to the accelerated withdrawal 
of forces, budget considerations also affected US 
Strategy and operations in South Vietnam in 1971. On 
2l April 1971, the Secretary of Defense furnished the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Military 
Departments with the following planning guidance for 
the forthcoming FY 1973-1977 Defense program, including 


planning assumptions for South East Asia: 


2. Public Papers, Nixon, 1971, pp. 522-527 
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End FY End FY End FY 
1971 1972 1973 
Maneuvers battalions 33 5 0 
Tactical air sorties 
(per month) 
Air Force 10 ,000 5,000 0 
Navy 3,600 1,800 1 ,800 
Total 13,600 6 ,800 1,800 
B-52 sorties (per. 
month) l 1 ,000 1,000 300, 


Military manpower 254 ,700 100 ,000 43 ,400 


(253 The continuing US withdrawals as well as the 
limitation of funds would have an effect on operations 
in Vietnam, and shortly before the Secretary of Defense 
issued the budget guidance, he had asked for a review 
of military strategy'for Vietnam. On 12 April 1971, he 
had noted that, since the last JCS assessment on this 
matter in July of the previous year, a number of major 
developments and trends had become evident. He listed: 
the sharp reduction of US forces, with a further 
reduction already announced by the President; the 
sustained improvement of the RVNAF and its recent 
successful operation:in Laos; the continuing decline in 
the size and effectiveness of enemy forces and the 
reduced level of combat; and the economic, political, 
and pacification progress in South Vietnam. Accord- 
ingly, the Secretary wanted the Joint Chiefs of. Staff 
to reassess US strategy in light of these changes. 
Although the review should focus on the period mid-1971 
through mid-1973, he instructed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff not to ignore, the longer term. It was import- 


ant, he told them, ‘to consider fully the constraints 


3. (ZB-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., 21 Apr 
71, Att to JCS 2458/780, 23 Apr 71, JMF 555 (21 Apr 
71) sec 1l. 
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within which the United States must operate. The costs 
of any proposed strategy must be borne within available 
resources, and proposals for the RVNAF should not 
require significant added financial or manpower 
resources.” 

(TS) The President at the same time wanted a com- 
plete assessment of the situation in South Vietnam 
covering the period from the current time through 1972. 
Accordingly, on 15 April 1971, Dr. Kissinger initiated 
a NSC review of Vietnam, tasking the Vietnam Special 
Studies Group and its member agencies to prepare a 
number of preliminary studies. Included were an 
estimate of possible enemy strategies, to be prepared 
by the Central Intelligence Agency, and development of 
alternative RVNAF improvement packages,” the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Defense. Dr. Kissinger's 
tasking included several studies on political and 
economic matters in Vietnam and Southeast Asia, includ- 
ing a projection of economic stabilization prospects 
for the area, an assessment of possible regional 
cooperation, and an analysis of the political situation 
in South Vietnam.° 

(S) The Senior Review Group considered several of 
the preliminary studies on 27 April, including the 


Central Intelligence Agency paper on the enemy options 


4. (@5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 12 Apr 71, Att 


to JCS 2339/342, 14 Apr 71, JMF 907/520 (12 Apr 71). 

5. The RVNAF improvement aspects of the Vietnam 
assessment are covered in Chapter 6. 

6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not participate 
in the preparation of the economic and political 
papers nor did any action result from them. Hence 
consideration of them has not been included herein. 
(76-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USec State, DepSec 
Def, DCI, and CJCS, 15 Apr 71, Att to JCS 2472/739, 
l6 Apr 71, JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) sec 1. 


and probable strategy choices during the given period. 
The Agency foresaw the following options: continued 
protracted war; a major offensive in Military Region 1l, 
in Military Region 2, or in Cambodia; simultaneous 
offensives in both Military Regions l and 2; simultane- 
ous offensives in Military Region 1 and Cambodia; or a 
major offensive throughout South Vietnam and in 


.. Cambodia. The Central Intelligence Agency believed 


that all of the options, except the last, were possible 
during the 1971-1972 dry season (October 1971 through 
May 1972). Summing up, the Central Intelligence Agency 
foresaw "progressively higher levels of combat over the 
next 12-18 months," probably focused upon MR 1, which 
was close to enemy supply lines, and MR 2, where the 
balance of forces was favorable to the enemy. By the 
early part of the ‘next dry season (October-December 
1971), North Vietnam could support an offensive in 
either region. By the middle of the season, the enemy 
would be able also to support an offensive in Cambodia 
or a simultaneous offensive in MRs l and 2. By June 
1972, MR 1 and the! highlands of MR 2 were the "most 
likely area for offensive action."” 

(78 Dr. Kissinger found the CIA estimate "helpful" 
.as far as it went, but wanted it refined. He was 
concerned about the possible outcomes of the various 
options. He hoped ‘to be able to advise the President 
not only on what the enemy might do, but also what the 
remaining US and South Vietnam forces could do if the 


7. (SJ CIA Intelligence Memorandum, “Hanoi's 
Options and Probable Strategy Choices During the Period 
from April 1971 through December 1972," 26 Apr 71, Encl 
to Att to (@6-GP 3) JCS 2472/739-2, 30 Apr 71; (26-GP 
1) J-S Memo for Record, "NSC Senior Review Group 
Meeting on 27 April 1971 Concerning Vietnam Assessment 
(U)," 29 Apr 71, Encl to Att to JCS 2472/739-1, 3 May 
71, same file. 
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enemy executed these options. Admiral Moorer volun- 
teered to have an estimate prepared that would answer 
these questions.? 

(J8) The study promised by Admiral Moorer was 
prepared by the Joint Staff and submitted to the Senior 
Review Group for a meeting on 24° May 1971. The Joint 
Staff reviewed the seven possible enemy options ad- 
vanced by the Central Intelligence Agency and concluded 
that the enemy could meet the manpower requirements for 
all of the options. Logistics, however, would be the 
principal constraint on enemy capabilities. The Joint 
Staff believed an enemy offensive in the northern part 
of South Vietnam was possible as early as October 1971. 
Moreover, the Joint Staff expected the North Vietnamese 
to attempt “at least one dramatic tactical victory" in 
South Vietnam or Cambodia during 1972 in order to 
improve NVA morale and diminish US and RVN resolve. 

(FET In assessing the friendly situation and courses 
of action, the Joint Staff used a US force level 
of 184,000 on 1 December 1971 in accordance with the 
President's 7 April announcement. For the later 
period, three alternative forces were projected: 
150,000 on 30 June 1972 declining to a MAAG level 
(roughly 50,000) by 30 June 1973; 100,000 on 30 June 
1972 reducing to a MAAG level by 31 December 1972; and 
50,000 on 30 June 1972 remaining at that ceiling. 
Within these varying force levels, the Joint Staff 


listed approaches available to the allies: to meet the 


8. £PS-GP 1) J-5 Memo for Record, “NSC Senior 


Review Group Meeting on 27 April 1971 Concerning 
‘vietnam Assessment’ (U)," 29 Apr 71, Encl to Att to 
JCS 2472/739-1, same file. 
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varying enemy threats by temporarily redeploying RVNAF 
units from low-threat areas or from the General Re- 
serve, by permanently redistributing RVNAF forces, or 
by deploying ROK forces; to conduct a preemptive offen- 
Sive; or to accelerate further the improvement of the 
RVNAF. 

(ej After comparing enemy capabilities against 
friendly courses of actions, the Joint Staff concluded 
that the forces remaining in South Vietnam on 1 Decem- 
ber 1971 could meet the assumed threat without a major 
redistribution through normal use of the RVNAF General 
Reserve. It appeared unlikely, therefore, that the 
enemy could significantly set back pacification prog- 
ress or RVN security prior to that time. Thereafter, 
the situation in South Vietnam would vary in accordance 
with the alternative US force structure assumed. At 
the 150,000 level, the enemy threat could be met 
through normal use of the General Reserve; at 100,000, 
the enemy could be contained with “some difficulty" by 
permanently strengthening selective RVN forces in 
Military Regions 1 and 2 and using the General Reserve 
in those regions as required; at 50,000, the threat 
could be met in 1972 but with increased risk because of 
major reductions in US support available to the RVNAF. 
Regardless of the US force size, the Joint Staff 
considered air power crucial to allied success and 
advocated an aggressive air interdiction program, at 
least through the 1972-1973 dry season. 

i?) With respect to enemy courses of action, 
the Joint Staff concluded that, although an attack in 
Military Region 1 in 1972 was the easiest course for 
the enemy to support, chances for success were limited. 
The enemy would be engaging not only the best of the 


RVNAF forces but also forces that could easily be 
reinforced by the RVNAF General Reserve. Prospects 
for the enemy were better in Military Region 2, where 
the RVN forces were “less capable." A simultaneous 
enemy offensive in both Military Regions 1 and 2, 
though unlikely, could cause "political reprecussions" 
in both Saigon and Washington. An offnsive in Cambodia, 
for which the enemy had only marginal capabilities, 
could increase the direct threat to the lower portion a 
of South Vietnam. ‘The Joint Staff concluded with a 
caveat that the conclusions were not valid for 1973 and 
might in any case be invalidated by political develop- 
ments, which had not been considered.” 

(384 The Senior Review Group considered the Joint 
Staff assessment on 24 May 1971. The members decided 
that further studies were needed, which should focus on 
the two lower alernative US manpower figures assumed by 
the Joint Staff (100,000 and 50,000); by implication at 
least, the 150,000-man strength was rejected. The VSSG 
working group was instructed to prepare a new paper to 
analyze probable enemy strategies; the adequacy of 
friendly forces to meet each strategy (in terms of 
deficits or surpluses of battalions); the ability of 
the currently planned RVNAF to meet the probable 
threats through temporary redeployments with mid-1972 
US force levels of 100,000 or 50,000; and ways of 
improving the RVNAF to cope with the situation in 1972. 
The Department of Defense was to study alternative 
Force structures for the 100,000 and 50,000 manpower 
levels. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were to submit by 


9. (25) JCS RVN Assessment, May 1971, Encl to 
Att to -(TS-GP 3) JCS 24727739-6, 27 May 71, JMF 911 
(15 Apr 71) sec 2. The record indicates that the 
assessment was prepared by the Joint Staff and submit- 
ted directly to the Chairman, without being formally 
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10 June 1971 a study of ARVN cross-border actions that 
might be taken in 1972 to disrupt enemy supply activi- 
ties in southern Laos and Cambodia.?° 

(38 The study of alternative US force structures 
was undertaken by the Joint Staff at the request of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs). | On 2 June 1971, the Director of 
the Joint Staff gave the Assistant Secretary illus- 
trative models for US structures at levels of .-50,000 
and 100,000 in mid-1972. The models assumed alter- 
nate mission priorities of "support" or "retro- 
grade." The former placed emphasis on the provision 
of combat and service support for the RVNAF while 
the latter stressed: increased combat service support 
for accelerated retrograde of US materiel at the 
sacrifice of combat ‘support, adviser, and intelligence 
functions. The Director cautioned the Assistant 
Secretary that the models were illustrative only and 
relayed the COMUSMACV position that while a mid-1972 
force level of 100,000 could be met with acceptable 
risks, a 50,000 level could not. The Director's paper 


was sent to the SRG members on 8 June 1971.73 


considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There is no 
indication how the assessment was transmitted to the 
Senior Review Group. 

10. (28-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USecState, 
DepSecDef, DCI, ‘and cCJCSs, 26 May 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/739-4, JME 911 (15 Apr 71) sec l. 

ll. (28-GP 1) Memo, Actg ASD(ISA) to CICS, 27 May 
71, Att to JCS 2472/739-7, 27 May 71; (25-GP 3) DJSM 
1023-71 to ASD(ISA), 2 Jun 71, Att to Ist N/H of JCS 
2472/739-7, 21 Jun 71; JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) sec 2. 
(46-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to Dr. Kissinger et al., 8 
Jun 71, Att to JCS 2472/739-11, 10 Jun 71, same 
file, sec 3. 
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(JET On 8 June 1971, the NSC staff circulated a 
VSSG working group summary paper on the Vietnam assess- 
ment, as requested by the Senior Review Group on 24 May 
1971. The group first reviewed the probable threat to 
South Vietnam in 1972. Although enemy intentions were 
not known, it was probable that the tempo of enemy 
action would exceed that of the previous three years. 
The paper set forth as the "most probable" enemy option 
in 1972 the conduct of a major multi-battalion offen- 
sive of 5 to 10 days' duration in Military Region 1 
while continuing protracted war throughout the remain- 
der of South Vietnam and in Cambodia; the worst case 
was a multi~battalion attack simultaneously in Military 
Regions l and 2 or in Military Region 1 and in Cam- 
bodia, though the working group believed such possi- 
bilities were only marginally feasible. 

(#3) The working group next analyzed the relation 
between these threats and the balance of forces and 
projected a shortfall in friendly main force strength 
in Military Region 1. The RVNAF would need a permanent 
force augmentation there even for protracted war. On 
the other hand, if friendly forces in Cambodia oper- 
ated effectively enough to hold the enemy to protracted 
war in Military Regions 3 and 4, the RVNAF should have 
a surplus amounting to as much as one division in 
Military Region 3 and up to 1 1/2 divisions in Military 
Region 4, in addition to the current 18 battalion 
general reserve. On balance, it seemed likely that the 
RVNAF might be able to cope with the most probable 
enemy threat, but should the worst threat develop, loss 
of substantial areas in Military Region 1 and Military 
Region 2 was likely. 


(233 The summary ‘paper concluded with a discussion 
of possible improvements in the RVNAF to counter 
the shortfalls in Military Regions 1 and 2. It con= 
sidered qualitative. improvement of existing forces, 
redistribution of existing units, and possible in- 
creases in the RVNAF’ to 1,200,000 men, but no conclu- 
sions or preferences on the alternatives were in- 

12 

(#5) The Senior Review Group resumed its discussion 
of the threat in Vietnam on 9 June 1971. Dr. Kissinger 
expressed the belief that the recent discussions had 
provided "a much better understanding" of present and 
projected situations. The Senior Review Group agreed 
that the threat facing the RVNAF at probable US force 
levels in 1972 (that is, 100,000 or 50,000 men) was 
serious and that urgent measures must be taken to 
strengthen further the South Vietnamese forces. 
Deputy Secretary of. Defense David Packard agreed to 
provide a final set ‘of alternatives for RVNAF improve- 
ment for Presidential consideration.>> 

(¥3] On 10 June, the Joint Chiefs of Staff responded 
to Secretary Laird's request for a study of possible 
RVNAF cross-border ‘operations against enemy supply 
activities in southern Laos and Cambodia. They assumed 
that the war would: continue more or less as before 


12. (283 Memo, Director, Program Analysis, NSC Staff 
to members of VSSG, 8 Jun 71, Encl to Att to (B6+GP 
l) JCS 2472/739-12, 14 Jun 71, JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) 
sec 3. 

13. (#3+GP 1) Memo for Record by BG Adrian St. 
John, Chief, Strategic Plans and Policy Div., J=5, "NSC 
Senior Review Group: Meeting on 9 June 1971 Concerning 
‘Vietnam Assessment’, (U)," 11 Jun 71, Encl to Att to 
JCS 2472/739=15, 14 Jun 71; (J8-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissin- 
ger to DepSecDef, USecState, CJCS, and DCI, 15 Jun 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/739#17, 16 Jun 71; JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) 
sec å. | 
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through 1972, that the RVNAF would continue to improve, 
and that monthly air sortie rates would be maintained at 
the following levels: tactical air, 10,000 in FY 1972, 

8,000 in FY 1973; B-52, 1,000 through both FYs; gun- 

ship, 700 for 1972, with the 1973 rate still to be 

determined. The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that 

additional funds would be required to support these 

sortie levels. 

(7S) In presenting their alternatives for cross- 
border operations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff observed 
that the ideal method of shutting off enemy supplies 
would be to interdict them “at or near the source," 
meaning North Vietnam; however, they. recognized that 
such an operation was out of the question. The three 
alternatives that they submitted for actual consider- 
ation were as follows: 

l. A major offensive into southeastern Cambodia, 
Followed or accompanied by one into northern Cam- 
bodia, plus multi-battalion raids into southern Laos 
and unconventional warfare in Laos and northern Cam- 
bodia at present or higher levels. 

2. Same as the preceding, except for omission 
of the offensive into northern Cambodia. 

3. Continued operations at reduced levels in 
the border areas of southern Cambodia, with small-scale 
raids against specific targets in border areas of 
southern Laos and northereastern Cambodia and continued 
unconventional warfare in Laos and northern Cambodia. 

(vey Of the three, the Joint Chiefs of Staff pre- 
ferred the first, but observed that it would probably 
become infeasible in early 1972 because of limited 
resources. The second was less desirable, but the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff considered it the most effective 


choice possible in 1972. They dismissed the final 
alternative as not prudent since it would foster a 
long=term decline in RVN security.?* 

(U). The Secretary of Defense forwarded the JCS 
study to the Senior Review Group, stating that it was 
intended to supplement the earlier Joint Staff assess- 
ment. No action, however, was taken by the Senior 
Review Group on this ,study.?> 

(95 Also on 10 June; the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
provided the Secretary of Defense their review of 
military strategy in Southeast Asia as requested on 
12. April. They took note of the favorable develop= 
ments that the Secretary had cited: the progress 
of allied forces, the improvement of the RVNAF, the 


decline of enemy strength, and the general improve- 


ment in the situation in Vietnam. Nonetheless,: 


they pointed cut, the enemy retained the capability 
to continue offensive and defensive operations, and 
there was no evidence that the North Vietnamese had 
relinguished their: goals of unification of Vietnam 
and domination of all of Indochina. In addition, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff assumed that the Peoples 
Republic of China ‘and the Soviet Union would con- 
tinue to supply materiel and training assistance 
and advice to North Vietnam. In an assessment of 
possible enemy operations in the FY 1972+1973 period, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave much the forecast as 
i 

14. (Se=GP 1) JCSM-270=71 to SecDef, 10 Jun 71 
(derived from JCS 2472/739=8), JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) 
are Memo, SecDef to USecState, CJCS, DCI, and 
Dr. Kissinger, 22 Jun 71, Att to JCS 2472/739-20, 23 
Jun 71, same file, sec 4. 
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the one contained in the earlier Joint Staff assess- 
ment--continued protracted war with periodic "high 
points" in South Vietnam and Cambodia and, possibly, a 
major offensive in late 1972 or early 1973. 

(253 As to allied capabilities for the same period, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that US redeployment 
was proceeding at a faster rate than had been assumed 
during the planning for RVNAF development. As cur- 
rently projected, US withdrawals during the next 
several months would reduce US forces to a point where 
the ground troops could only defend the remaining US 
forces and installations. They added, however, that 
the RVNAF combat elements, together with US combat and 
air support remaining through December, could still 
meet the threat in South Vietnam, support operations in 
Cambodia, and interdict enemy lines of communications. 
Under the plannec redeployments from 1 December 1971 to 
the fall of 1972, US capability would be reduced 
"dramatically." At a force level of 100,000, the US 
combat support for the RVNAF would be restricted, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff stated. Below a 60,000-man 
level, US support would be “minimal.” The Joint Chiefs 
of Staf£ also warned that the air activity levels 
prescribed in the Secretary's budget planning guide- 
lines of 21 April were inadequate. 

(78) In considering military strategy for Southeast 
Asia, the Joint Chiefs of Staff maintained that con- 
tinued effective air interdiction would be essential. 
In addition, they said, any adequate allied military 
Strategy must include ground interdiction operations 
"at the maximum level of intensity" reasonable with the 
resources available. They then provided three military 
Strategies, designated I, II, and III, which differed 


s wiih 

primarily in the level of interdiction envisioned. All- 
three provided for continued in=country operations by 
national forces, supplemented in each case by one of 
the three proposals: for RVNAF cross=border operations 
as already set forth by the Joint Chief of Staff. 
Of the three combinations the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
preferred Strategy 'I, which called for the highest 
level of military activity, through the third quarter 
of FY 1972, and thereafter Strategy II, with a somewhat 
lower level. They also recommended provision of US air 
support levels of 10,000 monthly tactical air sorties 
in FY 1972 and 8,000 in FY 1973 and 1,000 monthly B-52 
sorties throughout’ both fiscal years. Additional 
costs for these air: activity levels, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff stated, should be offset with supplemental 
funding.’ 3 l 

{25} The Secretary of Defense evidently disapproved 
the JCS recommendations, which received no further 
cons iderdtion S ‘Meantime, on 18 June 1971, the 
Deputy Secretary of 'Defense provided the other members 
of the Senior Review Group the final set of alter= 
natives for RVNAF improvement as he had agreed to do on 
9 June. The Deputy Secretary summarized the Group's 
general agreement that the enemy could support protrac- 
ted war with associated high points throughout 1972. 
The greatest threat was toward the northern part of 
the Republic of Vietnam (Military Region 1), although 


offensives in Military Region 2 or in Cambodia were 


| 

16. See pp. 79-80. 

17. (JGP 3) ICSM=269-71 to SecDef, 10 Jun 71, 
Encl A to JCS 2339/342-1, 5 Jun 71, JMF 907/520 (12 Apr 
Fs 
18. OSD files indicated that JCSM=269-71 was refer- 
red to the ASD(ISA) who, subsequently, determined that 
no further action was required. 
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also possible. This threat, coupled with continuing US 
redeployments, would result in "a potentially signifi- 
cant shortfall" of South Vietnamese units in the two 
northern military regions of South Vietnam. This situ- 
ation could lead to a short term enemy success in that 
area, such as the capture of a major population center 
or the defeat of a major ARVN unit, and, in turn, to a 
temporary reversal of progress in Vietnamization and 
pacification. To prevent such an occurrence, the 
Deputy Secretary presented three alternative methods of 
strengthening the RVNAF: 


l. Continued efforts to improve 
the RVNAF, plus temporary redeployment 
of forces from the General Reserve 
(normally based in Military Region 3) 
to meet the projected threat in Mili- 
tary Regions l and 2. 


2. Same as the preceding, plus a 
permanent increase in the forces 
allotted to Military Regions 1 and 2 
within the current ceiling of 1.1 
million men, by moving forces from 
other Military Regions or by inac- 
tivating units elewhere to make men 
available for new units in those 
Regions. 


3. Expansion of the RVNAF to 1.2 
million men, permitting the creation 
of two new divisions from the 100,000- 
man increase. 
The Deputy Secretary also presented two US redeployment 
options for 1972: withdrawal at an approximate rate of 
12,500 men per month to reach a level of 100,000 by the 
end of FY 1972 and a 50,000 to 100,000 level at the end 
of the first quarter of FY 1973; or withdrawal at a 


monthly rate of 17,700 achieving a 50,000 to 70,000 
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strength by the close of FY 1972, The latter was 
preferred by the Secretary of Defense. 1}? 

(PEF On 23 June 1971, Admiral Moorer suggested 
to the Secretary of Defense another possible means of 
reducing the enemy threat to Military Regions l and 2. 
He relayed a suggestion by COMUSMACV to create a buffer 
zone around Military Region 1 in order to deny the 
enemy free access to its northern portion. The zone 
would extend from the DMZ to 18° north and into the 
Laotian panhandle, and tactical air would be employed 
within this zone to eliminate surface-to-air missile 
sites, antiaircraftiartillery installations, airfields, 
and transshipment ‘points. Although Admiral Moorer 
judged the concept "militarily Feasible" and believed 
that it could increase the security of the northern 
portion of the Republic of Vietnam, he forwarded it to 
the Secretary only for information. He doubted that 
it could be implemented because of the current “domes- 
tic and political Situation." The Secretary concurred 
in this opinion a few days later, and the suggestion 
received no further ‘consideration.’ 

(g) After consideration of the Senior Review Group's 
assessment of the military situation in Vietnam, the 
President decided on 3 July that the United States 
would provide additional Support to strengthen the 
RVNAF. He selected the second alternative set forth 
in the Deputy Secretary of Defense's 18 June paper; 


the United States would provide quality improvement in 


19. (<S-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 
CJCS. USecState, and DCI, 18 Jun 71, Att to JCS 
2472/739-19, 21 Jun 71, JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) sec 4. 

20. (PS-GP 1) CM-995-71 to SecDef, 23 Jun 71; 
(P@-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Actions Which Would 
Reduce the Risks to MRS 1 and 2, RVN (FPS) ," 29 Jun 
71; CICS File 091 Vietnam, Jun 71. 


RVNAF plus reallocation of forces within the regions of 
South Vietnam. The President directed immediate 
implementation of this decision, but he did not act at 
this time on the question of the rate of US redeploy- 
ment, which the Deputy Secretary had raised.*? 

(U) Finally, after nearly three months of effort, 
the NSC Vietnam assessment was complete, but it brought 
no changes in US strategy. In fact, the United States 
had reached the point where it no longer had a choice 
of military strategies in Vietnam. United States 
troops no longer participated in offensive ground 
operations, and US influence on strategy was restricted 
to the conduct of air operations, the provision of 
combat support for the RVNAF, and leverage on the South 
Vietnamese through the amount of assistance furnished 


for improvement and modernization of their forces. 


A Review of the Cambodian Situation 


(S87 Assessment of policy and strategy for the 
war in 1971 could no longer be restricted to South 
Vietnam alone. The previous year had seen the conflict 
move into neighboring Cambodia when US and SVN forces 
had invaded that country to flush out enemy forces and 
bases. Although all US forces were withdrawn by 30 
June 1970, RVNAF operations in Cambodia with US air 
support, proceeded throughout the remainder of 1970 and 
during 1971. Moreover, the United States continued the 
air interdiction operations in Laos that had begun in 
1964, and the RVNAF with US support launched the 
massive LAMSON 719 attack into Laos in February 1971 


(described in the preceding chapter). Now the war had 


21. (B8=GP 1) Extracts of NSDM 118, 3 Jul 71, JME 001 
(CY 1971) NSDMs. For implementation of the President's 
decision for improvement of the RVNAF, see Chapter 6. 


spread to both Cambodia and Laos--a factor that US 
officials had to consider in any review of the situa- 
tion in the spring of 1971. 

PS} In April 1971, just a few days prior to his 
call for the Vietnam assessment, the President also 
directed an "on the ground" investigation of the mili- 
tary situation in Cambodia. Dr. Kissinger informed the 
Secretaries of State and Defense on 8 April 1971 that 
the President wanted a “small elite team” of not more 
than three persons to study the capabilities of the 
Forces Armees Nationales Khmeres (FANK) and their 
proper role in the Vietnam war. ? 

(2E) The assessment team, consisting of three 
Department of Defense representatives,” visited 
Cambodia and submitted its findings to the Secretary of 
Defense on 14 May 1971. The team reported that, during 
the past year, the enemy had been deprived of his 
Cambodian sanctuary ʻ'and forced to withdraw over half of 
his forces from MR 3 in South Vietnam to protect supply 
lines in Cambodia.: Already the ARVN had seized the 
initiative by deploying troops ideo Cambođia, forcing 
the enemy onto the defensive. The FANK, however, had 
not been able to gain the offensive, and much smaller 
NVA forces held the initiative over a much larger 
FANK. Of more concern to the assessment team was 
evidence that the NVA was undertaking to build up the 


small communist group in Cambodia (the Khmer Rouge) 


22. (28) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Secs State and Def, 
"Assessment of Military Situation in Cambodia," 8 Apr 
71, JMF 880 (8 Apr 71) sec i. 

23. The representatives comprised an officer from 
the Plans and Policy Directorate, J-5, of the Joint 
Staff; a military officer from the office of the ASD- 
(ISA); and a civilian from the office of the ASD(ISA). 
(ley JCS 1730 to CINCPAC, 1822452 Apr 71. 
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and other dissident elements into a strong Khmer 
Communist Party. This effort posed the danger of a 
civil war in Cambodia that would tie down the FANK and 
threaten the existence of the noncommunist govern- 
ment. Such a danger was more to be feared than pos- 
sible NVA high point attacks in Cambodia. 

(F833 The team noted the light tempo of combat 
in Cambodia. Eighty-five percent of the FANK had 
defensive missions and operations were short ranged. 
The team considered only 35 percent of the Cambodian 
forces trained and ready for combat. Artillery and air 
support was inadequate and satisfactory communications 
and transportation systems did not exist. The team 
predicted that the period through November 1972 would 
be used by both sides for preparation. 

(PS) The team believed that the government of 
Premier Lon Nol had failed to mobilize its resources to 
carry out its strategy, which called for securing its 
hold on the main centers of population and extending 
control as its military and economic strength in- 
creased. If the Cambodian Government did not meet its 
goals within approximately a year, the team warned, the 
probability of success would decrease “with each 
passing day." Cambodia's three major needs were for a 
training capability, an adequate logistics base, and 
an overall strategic plan. Proper US support was also 
essential. So far, the team complained, the objective 
of US policy in the country appeared to be to maintain 
a “low profile," rather than preserving the Cambodian 
Government. It would also be necessary for the United 


States to develop adequate measures of progress against 
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military objectives, 


Vietnam. 


(#5) The assessment team also 
"| 


VOU 


such as had been done in South 


examined the JUS 


Military Assistance. Program (MAP) for Cambodia. The 


United States had 


initiated this effort the previous 


year -and the current objective was the creation of a 
FANK of 220,000 men by the end of FY 1972. But the 


team found some conflict over 
l 


| Military Equipment .Delivery Team 


this goal. The US 
(MEDT), the agency 


responsible for administering the program in Cambodia, 


favored the 220,000-man force; 
other hand, opposed 


conspicuous a US advisory effort. 


it as requiring 
24 


PS} On 7 June: 1971, the Senior 


after hearing a presentation of the findings of the 


the US Embassy, on the 


too large and 


Review Group, 


team, discussed the Cambodian situation at some length. 


The Department of State representative spoke of a need 


to determine US objectives 


political constraints against a 


in Cambodia and warned of 


large US presence 


there. Army Chief of Staff, General William C. Westmore- 


land, representing the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff, described Cambodia as having military potential 


but stressed the need for a 


including an increase 


larger US aid effort, 


in the small US advisory force 


there. Dr. Kissinger commented that Cambodia had not 


made effective use of the assistance already furnished. 


After some further ‘discussion, 


following decisions: 


(PST Report. of 


Assessment Team, 


the Group reached the 


"A Department 


of ee ee Assessment of the Military Situation in 
Cambodia, 18 April 1971-15 May 1971, 


memo of transmittal to SecDef, 


(8 Apr 71} sec l. 
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n.d., Att to 


l4 May 71, JMF 880 


l. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would prepare a 
military assistance plan aimed at improving the 
logistics and training capabilities of the FANK 
and supplying additional equipment. The plan would. 
include an examination of strategy alternatives and 
would give particular attention to the extension of 
control by the Cambodian Government over the country- 
side. 

2. The United States would emphasize to the 
Cambodian Government the vital need to strengthen 
Cambodian military capabilities and to improve opera- 
tional effectiveness. 

3. The question of the number of US advisory 
personnel in Cambodia would be resolved in light of the 
military assistance plan. Neither a high nor a low 
"profile" was desired as such; the size of the advisory 
group would be based upon the need, tempered by 
the possibility of stationing some advisors outside 
Cambodia or, at most, assigning them to Cambodia 
temporarily. 

Three days later, the Secretary of Defense formally 
tasked the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the preparation 
of the plan requested by the Senior Review Group, 
Specifying that the proposed aid program should use 


the planning figure of 220,000 already approved.*> 


25. (#8-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USecState, 
DepSecDef, and cCJCS, 11 Jun 71, Att to JCS 2366/54, 
14 Jun 71, JMF 880 (8 Apr 71) sec l. (D&-GP 3) 
ASD(ISA) Memo for Record, "SRG Mtg on Cambodian 
Assessment," n.d., Att to JCS 2366/54-1, 15 Jun 71l, 
same file, sec 2. (25-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
10 Jun 71, Att to JCS 2366/52-1, 11 Jun 71, JMF 880 
(CY 1971). 
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(PS) In preparing their response, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had svallabié a CINCPAC report of a conference 
held at COMUSMACV's headquarters during the period 
14-18 May 1971 on ‘the situation in Cambodia. The 
conference had reached much the same conclusions as the 
Department of Defense assessment team. The enemy was 
currently following a protracted war strategy in 
Cambodia, attempting: to restore lines of communications 
and to interdict major highways to isolate population 
centers. Should the i enemy be able to rebuild depleted 
stockpiles in Cambodia, he would probably conduct 
"limited offensive operations" to secure his "“logisti- 
cal lifeline" throughout the eastern part of the 
country. The conferees agreed that the FANK needed 
both technical and military assistance, which, however, 
shouid aim at providing unsophisticated and basic 
equipment such as the Cambodians could use and main- 
tain. ! 

(78) The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the Secre- 
tary of Defense on, 30 June 1971 recommended programs 
and actions designed to improve the "productivity of US 
efforts to assist Cambodia and increase effectiveness 
of the Cambodian Armed Forces." They cautioned that 
the task was an "extremely ambitious undertaking." 

(SBF With respect to the strategy for Cambodia, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff used the one developed the pre- 
vious fall and approved by the President on 26 October 


1970 in National Security Decision Memorandum go>" 


26. (J8-GP 1) Ltr, CINCPAC to CJCS, 23 May 71, Att 


to JCS 2366/51, 26 May 71, JMF 880 (8 Apr 71) sec l. 
27. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
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Hence the preservation of the Government of Cambodia 
was judged militarily beneficial to Vietnamization as 
long as the costs were limited and US forces were not 
committed to Cambodian defense. Consequently, US 
efforts would ‘focus primarily on Vietnamization in 
South Vietnam, while providing, economic and military 
assistance to Cambodia and encouraging RVN and Thai 
forces to assit the Government of Cambodia in defending 
its territory. 

(PSJ The Joint Chiefs of Staff recalled that sup- 


port of Cambodia with Military Assistance Program .. 


(MAP) funds began in May-1970. Current planning 
provided for a MAP-supported FANK of 220,000 men at the 
end of FY 1972, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted 
a recommended force structure to meet that goal, 
together with a paramilitary force structure of 143,000 
men. The Department of Defense had asked the Congress 
for $200 million in FY 1972 MAP funds for that purpose, 
but the Joint Chiefs of Staff now doubted that such an 
amount would be sufficient. They expected final MAP 
costs for Cambodia for FY 1972 to be between $325 and 
$350 million. They suggested that pressure on the MAP 
budget might be alleviated by using AID funds where 
appropriate. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also submitted 
plans for training the FANK, for logistic support of 
the Government of Cambodia, for counterinsurgency 
programs in Cambodia, and for improvement of FANK 
operational capabilities. 

(2S) More US personnel would be needed to admin- 
ister an expanded Cambodian MAP, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended 179 additional personnel (83 
US military, 2 US civilians, and the remainder third 
country nationals) for the Military Equipment Delivery 


“tives 
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Team. Moreover, they proposed 450 additional personnel 
(all US military except for 40 contract personnel) in 
South Vietnam to support the US assistance effort in 
Cambodia. These increases would raise the number of 
personnel involved in Cambodian MAP to a total of 202 
in Cambodia and 790 in South vietnam. 7° 

ih On 15 July.1971, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
David Packard informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff of his 
agreement with their interpretation of US strategy as 
approved in NSDM 89. At the same time, he believed - 
that several aspects of their submission needed refine- 
ment.- With regard to the JCS plans for the FANK, Mr. 
Packard wanted improvement of Cambodian training cadre 
stressed rather than use of third country facilities 
and personnel. "The development of early Cambodian 
self-sufficiency in’ training," he said, "should be a 
defined goal of the program." At the same time, he 
warned the Joint Chiefs of Staff that it was unlikely 
that additional MAP. funds for Cambodia, over and above 
the $200 million budget request, would be approved. He 
also viewed the JCS: proposals for additional personnel 
to administer the MAP for Cambodia as "a major change 
in the character of the assistance program and US 
involvement. He feared that such increases would 
receive unfavorable: Congressional and public reaction. 
He asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to revise their 


proposals to reflect his comments. ”? 


—78. (P-GP 1) JCSM-311-71 to SecDef, 30 Jun 71, 
Encl to JCS 2366/54-3, 30 Jun 71, JMF 880 (8 Apr 71) 


- sec 2. 


29. (8-GP 1) A DepSecDef to CJCS, 15 Jul 71, 
Att to JCS 2366/54-4, 16 Jul 71, same file, sec 2A. 
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5 ‘The Joine “Chiets ee Staff reviewed their 
Cambodian proposals and presented the results to the 
Secretary of Defense on 30 August 1971. They reduced 
the projected funding requirements for a FANK structure 
of 220,000 to $275 million and recommended that the FY 
1972 Cambodian MAP. be funded at that level. Since this 
figure was $75 million above the current Department of 
Defense budget request, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
suggested several possible reductions in case addition- 
al funds could not be provided. These included post- 
ponement of various costs to FY 1973 or FY 1974, 
seeking a transfer of AID funds to the Cambodian MAP, 
or reducing the FANK manpower goal to 177,000. . The. 
number of personnel required to administer the Cam- p 
bodian MAP was reduced to 402 in South Vietnam while 
the number in Cambodia was maintained at 202. The 
number of US personnel, however, could be reduced to 
468 (106 in Cambodia and 362 in South Vietnam) by using 
FANK mobile training teams and third-country nationals. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff also revised the plans to 
improve the FANK in conformance with the Deputy 
Secretary's guidance concerning self-sufficiency and 
use of Cambodian facilities and potential. In addi- 
tion, the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested a decision on 
Cambodian assistance by 1l: October in order to draw up a 
“realistic program definition and funding estimates" 
for the FY 1973 Cambodian MAP before 1 December 1971 .°9 

(2j No decision on the Cambodian program had been 
made by 1 October, but on 16 October, Secretary Laird 
informed the Secretary of State that he had reviewed 


30. (S-GP 1) JCSM-392-71 to SecDef, 30 Aug 71, Encl 
to JCS 2366/54-6, 23 Aug 71, same file, sec 3. 
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the JCS recommendations on Cambodia and reached several - 


tentative decisions. Training facilities, within 


Cambodia and outside, would be established to provide 


training for a FANK of 220,000 men to be attained by 
December 1972. For. this purpose, eight more persons 
would be required for the MEDT in Cambodia. A logis- 
tics assistance program for Cambodia would be author- 


ized, using third-country contract personnel. Deputy 


COMUSMACV General Fred C. Weyand, USA, as the US 
military representative to the Tripartite Committee, 
would be responsible. for improving the effectiveness of 
military operations in Cambodia. 

K The estimated cost of this program for Cambodia 
was approximately $252 million, or $52 million more 
than the amount in the budget. The Secretary of 
Defense planned to authorize actions within his depart- 
ment to reduce the’ shortfall to $40 million,’ and he 
asked the Secretary of State for a "firm commitment" to 
provide this $40 million from funds under Department of 
State control. Otherwise in order to keep within the 
$200 million ceiling, it would be necessary to reduce 
the manpower goal for the FANK to "about 180,000 men," 
delaying the projected timetable for extension of FANK 
control of the countryside. 

(78) Secretary Laird's letter served as the basis 
for discussion of the Cambodian assistance program at a 
meeting of the Senior Review Group on 18 October 1971. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard reiterated that 
$250 million was required for a 220,000-man force in FY 
1972, although "it may be possible to adjust somewhat." 
The Senior Review Group agreed that $310 million FY 
1972 economic and military assistance (without breaking 


31. (B-GP 4) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 16 Oct 71, 


Att to JCS 2366/54-8, 19 Oct 71, JMF 880 (8 Apr 71) 
sec 4. 


down that figure) -in the President's budget request 
was essential to achieve US objectives in Cambodia.. 
Further, the Group set a planning goal of a trained 
Cambodian force of 220,000 by January 1973. Since it 
was uncertain how much military assistance the Congress 
would approve. for Cambodia for FY 1972, the Senior 
Review Group asked the Department of Defense to analyze 
three alternative military assistance programs for FY 
1972 at levels of $200, $225, and $250 million, indi- 


cating the differences in program composition and in =z: 


offensive FANK capability at the end of FY 1972.77 


eT The Secretary of Defense submitted the analysis 
of the three alternative MAPS to Dr. Kissinger on 20 
October. A funding level of $250 million, which the 
Secretary recommended, would support a force structure 
of 220,000, allowing the Government of the Khmer 
Republic to consolidate control throughout the southern 
part of the country. At the $225 million level, 
attainment of the 220,000 goal would have to be post- 
poned until 1973, with resulting increase in costs in 
that year. A $200 million program would require a 
reduction of the force objective to 185,000, 


32. (P-GP 1) Memo, SpecAsst to Pres for NSA (signed 
by BG Haig) to USecState, DepSecDef, DCI, and Admin. 
AID, 20 Oct 71, Att to JCS 2366/54-10, 22 Oct 71; 
(®3-GP 4) Memo for Record by Dir East Asia and Pacific 
Region, ASD(ISA), “Senior Review Group Meeting--Cam- 
bodian MAP and Supporting Assistance," 20 Oct 71, Att 
to JCS 2366/54-11, 20 Oct 71; (T8=GP 3) Memo for Record 
by Chief Far East-Southeast Asia Div, J-5, "NSC SRG 
Meeting on Cambodia," 19 Oct 71, Encl to Att to JCS 
2472/54-12, 22 Oct 71; JME 880 (8 Apr 71) sec 4. 
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jeopardizing the ability of the Cambodian forces to 
extend control over the countryside.?* 

` (JBJ In the end,’ no further funds for the FY 1972 
Cambodian MAP were approved. On 1 December 1971, the 
Secretary of State informed Secretary Laird that, even 
though Congress had not yet completed action on appro- . 
priations for FY 1972, it appeared that no additional 
funds would be available for the Cambodian MAP. Hence, 
Secretary Rogers continued, "we should plan on a MAX: 
figure ov $200 mil lion." Nor did the Nixon Administra- 
tion ask the Congress for further MAP funds for Cam: 
bodia, apparently Anticipating that such an action 
would elicit adverse reaction. In fact, even the $200 
million figure was not accepted by the Congress, which 
approved only $180 million in MAP funds for Cambodia in 
FY 1972.34 


The Management of! Military Assistance in Cambodia 


(U) Not only the amount of military asistance 
for Cambodia, but the procedures and organization for 


the administration of this assistance as well caused 
l 


i 


33. (PE=GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 20 Oct 
71, Att to JCS 2366/5413, 1 Nov 71, JMF 880 (8 Apr 
71) sec 4. i 

34. (P5>GP 3) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 1 Dec 7l, 
Att to JCS 2366/54=14, 6 Dec 71, same file. (3 
ASD (ISA), Internatmonal Security Assistance Progra}, 
Military Assistance: Program, ngressional Presuntation 
FY 1972, 9 Mar 71; (® ASD(ISA) Security Assistance 
Program, Milivary, Assistqnce Program and Foreign 
Military Sales, Congressional Presentation FY 1972, 18 
Mar 72; OASD(ISA) Files. (U) Interview, Willard J. 
Webb with F.X. Nelson, Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, OASD(ISA), L6 Jul 75. 
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problems . within the US Government. “nis matter: was 
hinted at during the SRG consideration of Cambodia in 
the JCS recommendations for greatly increased numbers _ 
of personnel to support the military assistance effort _ 
in Cambodia and in the Deputy Secretary of Defense" S. 
direction to limit the number to. the minimum necessary. 
But the question of control and supervision of the 
military assistance program for Cambodia was more 
involved and of longer standing. 

(27 To administer the US military assistance in 
Cambodia, the Joint Chiefs of. Staff had recommended and 
the Secretary of Defense had approved in December 1970. 
the creation of the Military Equipment Delivery Team | 
(MEDT). In their recommendation, the Joint: Chiefs of 
Staff had urged a team of approximately 110 personnel, 
but the Secretary approved only 60, stipulating that no 
more than ten might be assigned in Cambodia initially. 
The Secretary recognized that actual experience might 
demonstrate a necessity for a larger team, implying 
that he was willing to consider requests for expansion 
of the team after it was finetioning.°> 

(78) A joint State-Defense message of 8 January 
1971 informed the US Ambassadors in Cambodia and South 
Vietnam and CINCPAC of the activation of the Military 
Equipment Delivery Team with an initial strength of 60 
people. Of these not more than 16 would be assigned to 
Cambodia, including six already there; the remainder, 
including the Chief, would be located in South Vietnam, 
with temporary duty authorized in Cambodia as needed 
and as agreed to by the Chief of the US Diplomatic 
Mission in Phnom Penh. Interagency discussions were 


under way regarding supervision of the MEDT. Since the 


35. -(PS=GP 1) The Joint Chiefs of: Staff and The War 
in Vietnam, 1969-1970, pp. 315-316. ` 
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previous fall, the Political-Military Counselor of the. 
Embassy in Phnom Penh had served as the Special Repre- 
sentative of CINCPAC for Military Assistance and that 
arrangement would continue. The MEDT members perma- 
nently stationed in. Cambodia would be assigned to the 
US Embassy for duty on the staff of the Political-Mili- 
tary Counselor. The, military command channel would run 
from the Secretary of Defense through CINCPAC to the 
Chief of the mepT.°°, 

-( Fe) Subsequentiy, on 27 January 1971, CINCPAC 
submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff terms of refer- 
ence for the Military Equipment Delivery Team developed 
by representatives from his headquartrers, from COMUS- 
MACV, and from the US Embassy in Phnom Penh. An 
accompanying joint table of distribution provided for 
an initial strength of 60 for the team with an eventual 
authorization of 113. 

(28) The proposed terms of reference set forth 
the mission of the Military Equipment Delivery Team as 
the administration and direction of the military 
assistance program for Cambodia. The team would be 
headed by a chief who. would serve “under the military 
command of CINCPAC". and would be immediately subordi- 
nate to him. At the Same time, the MEDT chief would 
function “under the, supervision of" and “have direct 
access to" the Chief of the US Diplomatic Mission in 
Cambodia and would ‘keep him fully informed regarding 
plans and activities of the MEDT. Irreconcilable 
differences with the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission 


would be referred by the Chief of the MEDT through 


appropriate channels’ “to higher authnority" for settle- 
I 
ment. 
i 
36. (#3) Msg, Joint State-Def -Msg (State 3780) to 


Phnom Penh, Saigon, and CINCPAC, 8 Jan 71, JCS IN 
32557. 
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(TE) The proposed MEDT terms of reference named 
COMUSMACV’ as‘the coordinating authority to insure that 
US military assistance to Cambodia was compatible with 
the Vietnamization program. The MEDT chief was to 
coordinate closely with the commander in South Vietnam. 
The Counselor for Political-Military Affairs, US 
Embassy Phnom Penh, under the overall supervision of. 


the Chief of the US Diplomatic Mission, would continue 
to serve as the CINCPAC Special Representative for 
Military Assistance; in that capacity he was authorized 
direct communication with.CINCPAC, COMUSMACV, and the 
Chief of the Military Equipment Delivery Team.>/ 
(2ST While these terms of reference were in the 
last stages of preparation, CINCPAC and Mr. Emory C. 
Swank, the US Ambassador in Phnom Penh, exchanged a 
series of messages on the relationship and responsibili- 
ties of the Military Equipment Delivery Team within the 
US Diplomatic Mission. The Ambassador suggested the 
MEDT terms of reference be revised to specify that the 
Chief of the US Diplomatic Mission was responsible for 
and controlled the military assistance program for 
Cambodia and that all aspects of the program would be 
coordinated with the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission or 
his designated representative before implementation. 
Admiral McCain, however, did not consider it appropri- 
ate to outline the responsibilities of the Chief of the 
Q Diplomatic Mission in the MEDT terms of reference. 
Ambassador Swank concurred .in that position provided 


37. (¢88=GP 1) Ltr, CINCPAC to CJCS, 27 Jan 71, Att 


to JCS 2366/44-2, 1 Feb 71, JMF 880/495 (25 Jul 70) 
sec l. i ai 
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their message exchange “is considered to constitue 
part of the agreement," and CINCPAC agreed. >93 

(Z The Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred in both 
the joint table of distribution and the terms of 
reference and forwared them to the Secretary of Defense 
for approval on 23 February. They told him that the 
joint table of distribution reflected their earlier 
view that approximately 110 personnel would ultimately 
be needed to supervise the military assistance program 
for Cambodia. As the Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, was reduced in strength, many functions 
currently performed by that? command. in support of 
Cambodian military assistance would have to be assumed 
by the Military Equipment Delivery Team, which there- 
fore would need additional personnel. 

(2) The Joint Chiefs of Staff brought to the Secre- 
tary's attention the message exchange between CINCPAC 
and Ambassador Swank concerning the functions of the 
MEDT and its relationship with the US Diplomatic 
Mission in Cambodia. Since these messages could be 
considered as abridging the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
consider them to be a part of the terms of reference.” 

(9) On 16 March 1971, the Secretary of Defense 
approved the MEDT, terms of reference (with minor 


editorial changes) and the table of distribution. He 


| 
l 


38. (8) Msg, Phnom Penh 286 to CINCPAC, 23 Jan 
71, JCS IN 57899. > (@5-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to Phnom 
Penh, 242142Z Jan 71, JCS IN 60137. (F8-GP 1) Msg, 
Phnom Penh’ 337 to iCINCPAC, 26 Jan 71, JCS IN 62906. 
(®5-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to Phnom Penh, 2703512 Jan 71, 
JCS IN 64495. I 

39. (@-GP 4) JCSM-81-71 to SecDef, 23 Feb 71, Encl 
A to JCS 2366/44-3,' 16 Feb 71, JMF 880/495 (25 Jul 70) 
sec l. 
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authorized CINCPAC in coordination with the US Ambas~ 


sador in Cambodia to enlarge the team up to the strength 


provided for in the joint table as necessary for _ 


support of the Cambodian military assistance program. 
Adjustments to the existing limit of 16 MEDT members in 
Phnom Penh would be “subject to approval of the Secre- 
‘tary of Defense in coordination with the Secretary of 
State without reopening the issue of the terms of 
reference.” On the same day, Secretary Laird sent the 
Secretary of State the terms of reference and the table 


of distribution. He added that the Department of. 


Defense considered the message exchange between CINCPAC 
and Ambassador Swank “an acceptable field interpreta- 
tion of the language of the TOR though not actually 
constituting a formal part of the TOR." He also 
informed Secretary Rogers that the terms of reference 
would become effective four days later. 79 

(2) A week later, the Secretary of State wrote to 
Secretary Laird: "It is difficult to understand why, 
on a matter of this importance, we should be presented 
with a document which is proposed to become effective 
four days after receipt by us." He was willing to 
concur in the terms of reference with the understanding 
that the message exchange between CINCPAC and Ambas- 
sador Swank was “an authoritative confirmation" of the 


language used in the terms of reference. If the 


message exchange was not so accepted, then he would have 


to insist on certain changes in the document to reflect 
accurately the status of.the Chief of Mission as 


40. €S5-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 16 Mar 71, 


Att to JCS 2366/44-4, 17 Mar 71, same file, sec 2. The 
SecDef ltr to SecState was not found, but it is dis- 
cussed in the above SecDef memo to CJCS and in (0S-GP 
3) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 23 Mar 71, Att to JCS 
2366/44-5, 24 Mar 71, same file. 
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defined by Presidential directives. The two most 


significant changes|would make the Chief of the Mili- 
tary Equipment Delivery Team “a part of" the US Diplo- 
matic Mission and would require the entry into Cambodia 
of all MEDT personnel of the rear echelon to be subject 
to authorization by the Ambassador, rather than in 
"coordination with" ithe Ambassador as set forth in the 
terms of reference. | 

_() The Secretary of State concurred "generally" 
with the joint table of distribution, noting that 
certain passages ini the Statement of functions appeard 
to be open to misunderstanding. Specifically, he 
referred to a sentence that gave the Chief, MEDT, 
responsibility for "operating" the forward element of 
the Team, whereas the joint State-Defense instruction 
of 8 January stated that this forward element would be 
assigned to the Embassy Phnom Penh for duty on the 
-staff of the Counselor for  Political-Military- 
Affairs/Special Representative of CINCPAC for Military 
Assistance. “1 | 

{2f Secretary Laird replied on 9 April that Ambas- 
sador Swank had received the MEDT terms of reference 
and table of distribution in draft on 15 January; no 
subsequent changes had been made in these drafts except 
a few suggested by. the Ambassador. As for messages 
between CINCPAC and the Ambassador, Mr. Laird consi-~ 
dered them “useful field interpretation of the standard 
language used in such Terms of Reference" and accepted 
them as such, but ‘nothing more. Mr. Laird believed 
that the MEDT Chief's functions and relationship to 


41. (8-GP 3) Ltr! SecState to SecDef, 23 Mar 71, Att 
to JCS 2366/44-5, 24 Mar 71, JMF 880/495 (25 Jul 70) 
sec l. 
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both the Ambassador and CINCPAC. were spelled: out 
clearly in the document as written. 7 

A) The Secretary of State still would not accept 
the Defense position. On 25 April he insisted to the 
Secretary of Defense that the exchange of messages 
between the Ambassador and CINCPAC must constitute an 
integral part of the MEDT terms of reference. He based 
his position on a Presidential letter of 9 December 
1969 which specified ‘that the chief of a diplomatic 
mission should direct and coordinate the activities of 


all elements of the mission. Secretary Laird, in ~ 


reply, felt that the Secretary:of State was making too 
much of the matter. After all, they had both agreed on 
the "fundamental aspects" of the MEDT, including its 
relationships to the Ambassador and to CINCPAC. The 
existing arrangements for the MEDT, which appeared to 
be working satisfactorily, were, in Secretary Laird's 
view, in accord with the Presidential letter cited by 
Secretary Rogers. In the light of the crucial import- 
ance of military assistance to Cambodia, Mr. Laird 
urged that present arrangements continue and that the 
general issue of the control of military assistance 
groups be left for later consideration. Following a 
return from an gpeeeese trip, the Secretary of State, 
in a letter of 19 May, accepted Secretary Laird's 
position on the matters at issue.” 

(g) Despite this agreement, it appeared almost 
immediately that the current arrangements for the 


(8-GP 4) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 9 Apr 7l, 
Att to JCS 2366/44-6, 28 Apr 71, same file. 

43. (@-GP 4) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 25 Apr 7l, 
Att to JCS 2366/44-6, 28 Apr 71; Ltr, SecDef to 
SecState, 27 Apr 71, Att to JCS 2366/44-7, 29 Apr 717 
Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 19 May 71, Att to JCS 
2366/44-8, 21 May 71; JMF 880/495 (25 Jul 70) sec 2. 
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MEDT were not satisfactory. On 22 May 1971, Admiral~ 
Moorer complained to the Secretary of Defense that 
Ambassador Swank was hampering the activities of the 
MEDT. Placing a "yery narrow" interpretation on his 
instructions that the United States should maintain a 
"low profile” in Cambodia, the Ambassador had imposed 
"stringent limitations" on the number of US military 
personnel in Cambodia. The table of distribution, as 
Admiral Moorer pointed out, which had been accepted by 
the Secretary of State, gave the MEDT a total strength 
of 113. The Chief of the MEDT had recommended that 93 
of these be permanently assigned to Cambodia as of 1 
August. But the Ambassador had restricted the number 
of permanently stationed military personnel in Cambodia 
to 16, and would agree .to the addition of only seven 
more by 1 August. ‘The field commanders believed, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed, that the military 
assistance program in Cambođia could not be properly 
executed under these limitations. Admiral Moorer urged 
that Secretary Laird take up the matter with the 
Secretary of State. | 
(75) As mentioned above, the Senior Review Group, 
in consideration of ithe Cambodian assessment on 7 June, 
agreed that the size of the US Military Assistance 
Group in Cambodia would be resolved in the context of 
the decision on a military assistance plan for that 
country. "Neither a high or a low profile is a princi- 
pal objective," Dr. Kissinger said, but rather provi- 
w = the required personnel to do an effective 


job. 


44. (6-GP l) CM-919-71 to SecDef, 22 May 71, Att 
to JCS 2366/44-9, 25 May 71, same file. 

45. (®S5-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USecState, 
DepSecDef, DCI, and CJCS, 11 Jun 71, Att to JCS 
2366/54, 14 Jun 71,j;3MF 880 (8 Apr 71) sec 1l. 


(8) Before the Senior Review Group could act, the 
Secretary of Defense brought the matter of increased 
personnel for the Military Equipment Delivery Team to 
the attention of the President on 21 June. He recom- 
mended that, of the 113 authorized personnel for the 
team, at least 50 should be based in Phnom Penh, 
“including the Chief who was still in Saigon. Transfer-- 
ring the Chief of the MEDT to Phnom Penh would elimi- 
nate the need to designate the Counselor for Political- 
Military Affairs to the Embassy as the CINCPAC Special 


Representative for Military Assistance in Cambodia. :- 


Mr. Laird appreciated the importance of maintaining a 
low military profile in Cambodia, but considered it 
imperative to deploy the additional personnel to carry 
out military assistance responsibilities. °° 

(3) The Secretary of State did not concur with 
Mr. Laird's proposal and so informed the President on 
28 June. He told the President that Ambassador Swank 
had recently recommended an increase in personnel from 
16 to 23 to supervise the delivery of military assist- 
ance material to Cambodia. Moreover, at any one time, 
an average of five (and at the present time there were 
30)° additional MEDT personnel were on temporary duty in 
Cambodia to assist in MAP duties. Secretary Rogers 
believed these numbers were sufficient. He also noted 
that the Senior Review Group would shortly be consider- 
ing a paper prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
he understood would contain recommendations on the 
future size of the MEDT in relation to strategy for 


46. (@-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to Pres, “Administration 
and Supervision of the Military Assistance Program for 
Cambodia," 21 Jun 71, CJCS Pile 091 Cambodia, Jul- 
Dec 71. 


Cambodia. : Any decision on MEDT personnel, Secretary 


Rogers believed, could await the SRG Strategy review. 
_ (RST The President's decision was relayed to his 
two Secretaries on. 1 July 1971. The President author- 
ized an expansion of the MEDT in Phnom Penh to 50 
persons, as Secretary Laird had desired. At the same 
time, -he directed jthe Secretary of Defense to coordi- 
nate- with Ambassador Swank the introduction of the 
additional personnel. The President also desired that 
the Counselor for Political-Military Affairs in the US 
Embassy continue as the CINCPAC Special Representative 
for ‘Military Assistance in Cambodia and that "his 
position in the Embassy staff be strengthened commensu- 
rate with the role of coordination of all security 


related programs. "$8 


1 


i 
A Review of US Activities in Laos 


3) During the. spring of 1971, US officials also 
reviewed developments in Laos as they affected the war 
in Vietnam. No US ground forces operated in Laos, but 


over the years, the United States had supported various 


irregular operations there. 


The President and 
his advisers discussed this matter at San Clemente on 


31 March 1971 and, decided that an interagency ad hoc 
| 
| 
47. (@-GP l) Memo, SecState to Pres, 28 Jun 71, 
Encl to Att to JCS 2366/44-10, 1 Jul 71, JMF 880/495 
(25 Jul 70) sec 2. 
48.(7S-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Secys of State 


and Def, l Jul 71, Att to JCS 2366/44-11, 6 Jul 71, 
Same file. | 
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committee should study the problem. Accordingly, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff designated Major. 
General Frank B. Clay, USA, Deputy Director for NSC. 
Affairs, Plans and Policy Directorate, Joint Staff, to 


chair a committee with representatives from the. Depart- -.. 


ments of State and Defense, the CIA, and the NSC 
‘staff. The committee would prepare recommendations for 
actions necessary to support irregular forces in 
Laos.” 

[PS] General Clay submitted the committee report 


on 19 April 1971. The committee set forth US ojectives i- 


in Laos as the maintenance of the present neutralist 
government in that part of Laos that permitted a buffer 
area between China and North Vietnam on the. one: hand 
and Thailand on the other. In addition, the United 
States wished to interdict NVN dines of communication 
anc base areas in Laos to support Vietnamization in 
South Vietnam. In pursuit of these goals, US military 
assistance to Laos had expanded from $12.5 million in 
FY 1963 to $258 million for FY 1971. With this in- 
crease, “the complexion of US operational involvement 
had changed from the guerrilla to a more conventional 
form of warfare." 


(2S) 


49. (@=GP 1) CM-792-71 to MG Frank B. Clay, 8 Apr 
7l, JMF 895 (7 Apr 71) sec l. (88-GP 1) Interagency 
Ad Hoc Cmte Study,. “US Support for Military Activities 
in Laos (&)," 19 Apr-71, JMF 880/495 (25 Jul 70), 
sec 1A. i 


- United through the 

~- - ---military assistance program, for the regular Lao forces 
and for irregular third country forces in Laos. This 
support was normally provided by the Deputy Chief, 
JUSMAG Thailand, but on occasion, the Ambassador 
requested support directly from CINCPAC, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, or the Secretary of State or 


tates provided logistic support, 


Secretary of Defense in Washington. 


(Ter The committee failed to reach a clear agree- 


ment on. the means jof bringing order to this somewhat 
chaotic situation. A majority of members favored 
establishing a forward element of MACV in Udorn to 
review plans and Foorcanees operations, or, alterna- 
tively, a military, assistance coordinator at Udorn who 
would coordinate both operations and logistic support. 
Other alternatives| suggested by the committee were a 
coordinating committee at Udorn; a CINCPAC representa- 
tive, disguised as a Defense Attache in Vietnam, to 
coordinate activities in: Laos; or a full~fledged 
military assistance command in Laos. 

(PS) No system existed for regularly budgeting 
and funding the costs of irregular operations in 


committee believed |that- existing arrangements could be 


“made to work satisfactorily if requirements were known 


sufficiently in advance. The members added a warning, 


however, that any additional funds provided for Laotian 
operations would come at the expense of ome 
Department of Defense programs. T a 


This support was furnishe 


y USAF aircraft or by the air forces of Laos or 
Thailand (RLAF or RTAF), both of which were supported 
by US military assistance. 


monthly sortie requirements in Laos were projected at 
2,500 through FYs-.1972 and 1973, whereas tentative 
Department of Defense fiscal guidance assumed averages 
for all of Southeast Asia of 10,200 in FY 1972, drop 


ping to 5,300 in FY 1973. 


It was therefore recommended that these 
` be provided with additional aircraft (T=28s) and pilots 
through the military assistance program and that 
additional USAF A-l aircraft be provided to operate 
from Thailand. 

(PS) Logistic support in Laos, like funding, was 
a divided responsibility. The Department of Defense . 
Supported the regular Lao forces and 


The committee 
proposed that the Department of Defense gradually 
assume responsibility for providing standard military 
equipment and supplies for all friendly forces in Laos 
by FY 1973 


{es} The force; available for operations in Laos 
was being enlarged, by the establishment of a force of 


24 Special Guerrilla Units (SGUs)’ in Thailand. 


But the committee considered that the 
necessary training’ could be provided within existing 
personnel ceilings, supplemeated as necessary by 
personnel on temporary duty. $ 

- (78) The committee concluded its report with an 
expression of concern over the lack of strategic 
guidance for operations in Laos. There seemed to be 
two „opposing trends at work: a greater US involvement 
in Laos coinciding with a general. deescalation of US 
activity in Southeast Asia generally. The committee 


‘recommended a review of US policy goals for Laos, both 
short- and long- term, with a view toward resolving this 
conflict. The members also called for a military 
assessment of the relative value of enlarging the 
irregular forces operating in Laos as compared with 
indrovément of the regular forces of both Laos ane 
Thailand. =. 
(TEJ The Joint | Chiefs of Staff forwarded the com- 
mittee report to the Secretary of Defense on 3 May, 
together with their comments on it. They “generally” 
concurred with the conclusions and recommendations of 
the report. To nnDEONS the coordination of US support 
for, operations fn Laos, they favored a structure 
E Re between? the options of ap MACV Forward at 
Udorn and a Military. Assistance coordinator at Udorn. 
With respect to air Support for operations in Laos, the 


Joint Chiefs cf Staff preferred the committee's proposal 


50. (PS-GP 1) Interagency Ad Hoc Cmte Study, "US Sup- 


port for Military Activities in Laos (8)," 19 Apr 71, 
JMF 895 (7 Apr 71) | sec 1A. 


to expand the RLAF and RTAF forces, but they opposed 
any increase in the USAF A-l force in Thailand, which 
would “adversely affect Vietnamization." The policy 
review recommended by the committee they judged to ‘be 
"of particular importance” in determining the proper 
course of action in Laos.>+ 

| (ef On 8 June 1971, the Secretary of. Defense resolved 
the question of coordinating machinery for operations 
in Laos. He directed CINCPAC to relocate the Deputy 
Chief, Joint US Military Assistance Group, Thailand 
(JUSMAGTHAI), to Udorn to provide “closer supervision" 
of the Laos assistance program and to serve as “the 
nucleus of a possible military assistance coordinator" 
at Udorn. CINCPAC was to draw up a detailed plan for 
the establishment and operation of the new coordinator. 
Subsequently, the Secretary directed that the military 
assistance coordinator for Laos continue to use the 
title Deputy Chief, JUSMAGTHAI, even. after relocation 
in Udorn. Mr. Laird feared that a change in the title 
to Military Assistance Coordinator for Laos might cause 
"undue apprehension about the true nature of our 
limited support effort." Thereafter CINCPAC prepared 
the requested plan and, on 20 August 1971, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directed its implementation. Later, 
staffing and terms of reference for the office were 
approved on 5 February and 4 April 1972, respec- 
tively.?* . 


~ 51I. (J8-GP 1) JCSM-190-71 to SecDef, 3 May 71, Encl 
to JCS 2344/177, 3 May 71, JMF 895 (7 Apr 71) sec 1. 
52. (28-GP 4) Msg, SecDef (DEF 3860) to CINCPAC, 
081700Z Jun 71; (6-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CUCS, 24 Jun 
7l, Att to JCS 2344/177-2, 29 Jun 71; (6=GP 4) Msg, 
CINCPAC -to JCS, 120855Z Jul 71, JCS IN 25767; (S-GP 4) 
Msg, JCS 5541 to CINCPAC, 20 Aug 71; JMF 895 (7 Apr 71). 
(J8-GP 4) JCS 2478/607, 6 Nov 71; (J8-GP 4) Msg, 
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(2) Meantime, en 8 June 1971, the Secretary of 
Defense’ had forwarded copies of the committee report, 
together with the JCS comments, to the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney. General, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and Dr. Kissinger. He informed them of 
his action to establish a military assistance coordi- 
nator. But even more important than better management 
of military aid, Secretary Laird thought, was a 
thorough review of US policy toward Laos. He felt that 
the United States must avoid increased commitment to 
Laos, which would be! inconsistent with the US policy of 
withdrawing from Vietnam. 

(ZÍ Pending the outcome of such a strategy review, 
Mr. Laird wrote, the Department of Defense was imple- 
menting within existing military personnel ceilings 
thei committee's recommendations for improvement in 
programming, funding, logistical support, and train- 
ing. Air support would be provided for friendly forces 
in Laos: from within programmed resources. He was 
confident that programmed attack sortie levels would be 
adequate, especially if supplemented with additional 
T-28 or other trainer aircraft for the RLAF and RTAF 
and with contractual air support for theater air and 


helilift, including medical evacuation.>> 


JCS 3872 to crncpac| 5 Feb 72; (®S-GP 4) Msg, JCS 3886 
to CSA, 5 Feb 72; (S-GP 4) JCSM-138-72 to SecDef, 4 Apr 
72, App B to JCS 2478/607-1, 14 Mar 72; (S-GP 4) Msg, 
JCS 7308 to CINCPAC;, 4 Apr 72; JMF 895/037 (6 Nov 71). 

53. (5-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to SecState, Att Gen, 
CJCS, DCI, and Dr. Kissinger, "U.S. Support for Mili- 
tary Activities in Laos (8)," 8 Jun 71, JMF 895 
(7 Apr 71) sec l. | 

In February the Joint Chiefs of Staff had provided 
the SecDef an assessment of the requirement for 
additional T-28s for the Southeast Asian allies. They 
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CPET Despite the Pagonmendae cone of the Ad Hoc 
Interagency Committee, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the .Secretary of Defense for a review of policy 
toward Laos, none took place. The Secretary of 
Defense did ask the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 8 June 
"1971 for “an assessment of the relative merits of 
expanding irregular forces operating in Laos” as 
contrasted with qualitative improvement of regular Lao 
forces. But, before the Joint Chiefs had prepared the 
assessment, the Senior Review Group and the Washington _ 
Special Actions Group agreed on 10 August 1971 that 
emphasis in Laos whould be placed on the Special 
Guerrilla Unit Program for the near term. As a result, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not proceed with the. 
requested assessment, nor was there any further US 


Government consideration of policy toward Laos during 


had told him that there was "no-acceptable close air 
support off-the-shelf replacement” for the T-28 air- 
craft that met the basic need for a cheap, effective, 
and easy to maintain weapon system. Consequently, on 8 
April 1971, the Secretary of Defense approved a T-28D 
inventory of 18 for Cambodia, 86 for Laos, and 60 for 
Thailand. At that time he asked the Secretary of the 
Air Force to review available aircraft to determine if 
better and cheaper alternative planes might be provided 
the Southeast Asian allies. On 13 October 1971, the 
Secretary of the Air Force reported that no one air- 
craft among available alternatives was “clearly supe- 
rior from an operational standpoint” and recommended 
modification of USAF T-28As to fulfill near-term MAP 
requirements. (@-GP 4) JCSM-65-71 to SecDef, 11 Feb 
71, Encl to JCS 2339/337,-.8 Feb 71; (8=GP 4) Memo, 
SecDef to SecArmy, SecAF, and CJCS, 8 Apr 71, Att to 
JCS 2339/337-1, 12 Apr 71; JMF 907/460 (8 Feb 71) sec 
Y (@-GP 4) Memo, SecAF to SecDef, 13-Oct 71, Att to 
JCS 2339/337-4, 26 Oct 71, same file, sec 3. 
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Public Opinion Pressure in 1971 


(U) Another factor that President Nixon and his 


advisers had to consider in their Southeast Asia policy 
reviews during 1971] was public opinion. Following the 
withdrawal of US forces from Cambodia in June 1970, 
open dissent with the war had dropped off and remained 
relatively quiet throughout the rest of 1970. In early 
1971, however, public criticism once again began to 
mount. | | l 

(U) The first stirrings of renewed dissent came in 
the Congress. on| 27 January 1971, Senator George 
McGovern, DEMOSEst IGE South Dakota, and Senator Mark 
Hatfield, Republican of Oregon, both avowed critics of 
the war, introducedian amendment to a Selective Service 
bill to require withdrawal of all US troops from South 
Vietnam by the end} of 1971. Although the Senate had 
turned down a similar measure the year before, a new 
Gallup poll showed jincreased support for the proposal. 
Seventy~three percent of those contacted, as contrasted 
with 55 percent the previous September, now favored 
withdrawal.” | 

(U) Further support for US withdrawal from Vietnam 
was reflected in a: decision by the Senate Democratic 
Caucus on 23 February 1971 calling for complete with- 
drawal of all US PROGE from Vietnam. The Caucus 

| 
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proposal, however, provided a longer period than the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment, requiring completion by 31 
December 1972. Just over a month later, on 31 March 
1971, the House Democratic Caucus endorsed the with- 
drawal date set by its Senate counterpart. Adopted 
after sharp division, the vote of the House group was a 
compromise; the final resolution substituted for an 
earlier proposal. to complete the withdrawal by the end 
of 1971.°° | : 
(U) Meantime, in a further expression of displeasure 
with the President's Vietnam policy, Senator Jacob 
Javits, Republican of New York, had introduced legisla- 
tion in February to limit the President's authority to 
commit forces to combat. The proposed bill would allow 
the President to use US troops to meet emergencies but 
not to continue the use for more than 30 days without 
Congressional authorization. Another indication of the 
Congressional dissatisfaction with Vietnam policy came 
on 30 March when Senator J. William Fulbright, Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, announced 
that the committee would hold hearings on “how to end 
the war.">/ 
(U) On 7 April, President Nixon announced the 
withdrawal of another 100,000 US troops from Vietnam,-° 
‘but the announcement did not mollify Congressional 
critics. They wanted a definite date for the end of 
the US commitment, and in succeeding days, three more 
Senators announced support for the 31 December 1971 
deadline. Senators Clifford Case, Charles Mathias, 
and Edward Brook, all Republicans, endorsed the 
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legislation introduced ‘earlier by Senators McGovern 
and Hatfield.’ | l : ` 
_« (U) Public dissent also resumed during the spring 
of 1971. The Laos incursion in February, surprisingly,- 
provoked: little protest, ‘but the approach of better 
weather brought anti=war groups back into the streets. 
In March, a coalition of anti=war and civil rights 
organizations announced plans for a series of demon> 
strations duzing April and May. °° . 

(U) A group of 9,000 antiwar veterans launched 
the planned protés oñ 19 April 1971. For five days 
they held rallies in Washington, lobbied in Congress 
and discarded medals“won in Vietnam in a ceremony in 
front of the capito1 1 

(U} Then, on Saturday, 24 April, an estimated 
200,000 protesters gathered in Washington and marched 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol. There: they 
listened to- their spokesmen call on the Congress to 
stop the war since 'President Nixon had failed to do 
SO. Several membelr s of Congress spoke, including 
Senator Vance Hartke. and Representatives Bella Abzug 
and Herman Badillo! The overall tone of the rally 
was restrained and it was entirely peaceful. On the 
West Coast, a companion demonstration took place in 
San Francisco, and more than 150,000 protesters 
marched to Golden Gate Park. That demonstration was 
marred by violence ‘when militants seized control of 


the speakers' platform. °2 
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(U) Following the rally in Washington, many of 
the demonstrators remained in the city, camping in West 
Potomac Park. They carried out small demonstrations 
during the period 26-30 April on Capitol Hill and at 
various executive agencies. This action was prelim- 
inary to plans by the "Mayday Tribe" for mass civil 


‘disobedience, including blocking of highways and 


bridges to prevent government workers from getting to 
and from work. 

(U) President Nixon commented on the planned pro- 
test at a press conference on 1 May. He recognized the 
right of peaceful demonstration, adding, however, that 
the thousands of Government employees also had a right 
to go to their offices without interference. "We will 
not be intimidated," he said, and should illegal action 
occur “we are prepared to deal with it. . . .we will 
arrest those who break the law." The following morning 
police ordered 30,000 demonstrators from their encamp- 
ment in West Potomac Park. l 

(U) The disruption of the camp did not deter the 
Mayday Tribe and mass demonstrations followed on 3, 4, 
and 5 May. On 3 May, more than 7,000 protesters 
battled with police for more than six hours in attempts 
to block traffic and thwart Government operations. On 
the following two days, the protesters held mass 
rallies at the Justice Department and the Capitol. 
During the three days, over 12,000 people were 
arrested. Many were detained without proper forms and 
all were placed in a fenced football practice field 
because of the lack of adequate detention facilities. 


63. NY Times, l May 71, 13. Sobel (ed.), South 
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The.mass arrest procedures were guickly challenged 
and, on.4 May, a D.C. superior court judge ordered the 
police to release those not charged with a specific 
offense, and a Federal appeals court upheld that ruling 
the following day.. Eventually, almost all charges 
against the protesters were dropped entirely.°> 

(U) The antiwar demonstrations then faded. On 
6 May a scheduled march on the South Vietnamese Embassy 
drew only 60 people, but the protest leaders vowed to 
carry on their efforts. On 8 May, demonstrators in 
support of the war marched "for victory" in Washington 
led by the Reverend Carl McIntire. Police estimated 
the crowd at 15,000 lpersons. °° 

(U) With the subsiding of the mass protests, the 
focus of public criticism of the war returned to the 
Congress. There the McGovern-Hatfield amendment, 
calling for withdrawal of all US military forces from 
Vietnam by the end jof the year, awaited action .by the 
Senate. But in a victory for the Administration, the 
Senate rejected the amendment on 16 June by a 55 to 
42 gae 

(U) The defeat | 


| 
was almost completely obscured from public notice, 


of the McGovern-Hatfield amendment 


however, by a eager arising over the release of the 


Pentagon Papers. On 13 June 1971, the New York Times 


‘ . | š P 
had begun publishing a series of articles and docu- 
ments based on a ‘secret Department of Defense study 


——“$5. NY Times, 4 /May 71, 1; 5 May 71, 1; 6 May 71, 
Le Sobel (ed.), South Vietnam, Vol. 6, 1971, pp. 
184-187. l 

; 66. Sobel (ed.), South Vietnam, Vol. 6, 1971, 
p. 183. ` 
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of US policy in Vietnam. The study, known as the 
Pentagon Papers, had been prepared in 1968 and traced 
US involvement in Vietnam from 1940 through 1968. The 
Secretary of Defense immediately labeled the Times' 
action a violation of security regulations and the 
Justice Department sought court action to halt further 
publication. On 15 June, a US district court judge did 
order a temporary halt pending a hearing. Meantime, 
members of Congress began to demand that the Nixon 
Administration make the study available to the Con- 
gress.°® 3 
(U) Efforts by the Department of Justice to prevent 


further publication of the Pentagon Papers did not | 


succeed. On 23 June, the Second US Court of Appeals 
ruled that the New York Times could resume publication. 
In the meantime, articles about and excerpts from the 
secret study had begun to appear in various other 
papers, including the Washington Post, the Boston 
Globe, the Chicago Sun-Times, the’ St. Louis Post 
Dispatch and the Christian Science Monitor. Thereafter 
President Nixon ordered release of the 47 volumes of 
the study to the Congress and, eventually, the Depart- 
ment of Defense declassified all of the study except 
four volumes dealing with secret negotiations. oe 

(U) The attention given the Pentagon Papers did 
not divert the war critics ‘in the Congress from further 
efforts to force a deadline on the Administration. On 
21 June 1971, Senator Mike Mansfield introduced another 
amendment to the Selective Service bill calling for the 


withdrawal of all US troops from Vietnam within nine 


68. NY Times, 13 Jun 71, 1. Sobel (ed.), South 
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months if US prisoners of war were released. The 
Senate adopted the Mansfield amendment the next day, 
marking the first time the Senate had voted a definite 
deadline for an end of US military involvement in South 
Vietnam. ° | | 

(U) The House of Representatives defeated the 
amendment by a vote |of 219 to 176, and the matter went 
to a Senate-House conference. The resulting compromise 
was. a much weaker version. Containing no specific 
deadline, the conference amendment was worded as an 
expression of Congressional views rather than policy 
direction. It declared it to be 


| . 

the sense of the Congress that the 

United Staltes terminate at the 

earliest practicable date all mili- 

tary operations of the United States 

in Indochina and provide for the 

prompt and orderly withdrawal of all 

US military [forces at a date certain 

subject to the release of all Ameri- 

can prisoners of war. ... 
This compromise was eventually approved by both the 
House and the Senate and sent to the President in 
September. ~ 

(U) Still the Senate critics of the war pressed 
for a specific deadline. On 28 September, Senator 
Mansfield introduced another amendment, this time to 
the Department of Defense procurement authorization. 
The new amendment was similar to the previous one, 
differing only in that it called for withdrawal. of all 
US forces within six months instead of nine. The 
Senate quickly adopted the amendment and passed it on 
70. NY Times, 22 Jun 7l, 1; 23 Jun 71, 1. 
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to the House on 30 September. The latter body on 10 
November approved a weaker version declaring it to be 
the policy of the United States to withdraw all forces 
from Indochina by “a date certain" subject to the 
release of all US prisoners of war.’ 

(U) Upon receiving the bill with the amendment, 


‘President Nixon announced that he would disregard the 


troop withdrawal deadline. "The so-called Mansfield 


amendment," he said, "does not represent the policies 


of this Administration." Such legislative actions, he 
believed, only hindered the search for a negotiated | 
settlement. Subsequently, in December 1971, an attempt 
to amend the foreign aid bill to include a six-month 
withdrawal deadline failed. 3 

(U) The anti-war movement, attempted more mass 
demonstrations during the fall of 1971 but with less 
success than in the spring. Vietnam Moratorium Day 
protests occurred on 14 October in several cities and 
colleges. Then on 26 October, more than 800 protesters 
marched in Washington with 300 arrested when they 
attempted a sit-down in Pennsylvania Avenue near the 
White House during the evening rush hour. The last 
demonstration of any size in 1971 was a march and rally 
of more than 20,000 people in New York on 6 November. ° 

(U) Neither the public protests nor the Congres- 
Sional efforts during 1971 to end the war produced any 


discernible action by the President to change the 


Vietnam policy. Yet, this unfavorable public opinion 


72. NY Times, 28 Sep 71, 3; 1 Oct 71, 9; 20 Oct 71, 
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J 
created a continuous pressure and a background against 
which every Vietnam. decision was made, and public 
opinion, undoubtedly, had some influence in all the 


| ‘ 
Vietnam reviews in 1971 whether admitted or not. 


Reassessments in Early 1972 


(EÍ The EROE T reviews of the situ- 
ations in South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos during the 
first six months of 1971 brought no revisions in US 
objectives in those countries. Consequently, US 
operations in Southeast Asia during 1971, as described 
in Chapter 5, proceeded without basic change except for 
accommodations to [the accelerating drawdown of US 
troops and tightening US budget strictures. By the end 
of the year, however, there were increasing indications 
of an enemy offensive, and the NSC staff decided once 
again to assess the situation in South Vietnam to 
assist the President in various approaching decisions. 
Accordingly, the Vietnam Special Studies Group was 
directed to revise the Vietnam assessment prepared the 
previous May, 5 particularly the section dealing with 
the enemy threat, Ene control and main force situation, 
and the status of RVNAF improvement. The new assess- 
ment was prepared by an interagency task force chaired 
by a representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
was based on ss aa Supplied by the Central 
Intelligence Agency land the Department of Defense. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded the 
updated assessment 'to the Secretary of Defense on 10 
January 1972 for transmittal to the Vietnam Special 
Studies Group. Bamir al Moorer pointed out to the 
Secretary that, although the assessment did not have 
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"the formal concurrence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff," 
it had been noted by them and the military Services. /® 
(383 The updated assessment indicated that the 
enemy situation had developed as anticipated although 
some enemy deployments threatening South Vietnam, 
expected during the period October through December 
‘1971, were only just then occurring. The new assess- 
ment reviewed the seven possible enemy options identi- 
fied in the earlier study, and the resulting conclu- 
sions were much the -same as those reached some six 
months earlier. The updated assessment still consid- | 
ered that the enemy had the manpower to execute any of 
the options, but that logistics remained a constraint. 
An attack in Military Region 1 would be the easiest 
option for the enemy to support, but chances for 
success of this option appeared limited. The enemy 
would face the best South Vietnamese troops, which 
could be reinforced by the RVNAF General Reserve. An 
attack in Military Region 2 might have a better 
chance of temporary success, since reinforcement of 
the widely dispersed RVNAF units would be more diffi- 
cuit. Simultaneous offensives in both Military 
Regions 1 and 2 could cause “political repercussions 
in Saigon and Washington" and set back Vietnamization 
at least temporarily, while an offensive in Cambodia 
would give the enemy freer access to border base 
areas and increase the direct threat to the lower 
half of South Vietnam. But these options, as well 
as an offensive in both Military Region l and in 


Cambodia, represented the margin of enemy capabilities. 
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A simultaneous attack in Cambodia and throughout 
South Vietnam was judged beyond the enemy's capabili- 
ties throughout CY |1972. No single option could be 
pinpointed, but it seemed probable that the enemy would 
attempt at least one “dramatic tactical victory" in 
1972. | 

(25) The new assessment Showed that the allied 
progress reported in May 1971 had continued over the 
past six months although the rate of progress had 
slowed somewhat. The Strength of friendly forces had 
declined, but not ‘to the extent envisioned in May 
1971. Certain ROK |forces expected to return home had 
remained in South|Vietnam, and some RVNAF reserve 
elements, formerly jin Cambodia, had returned to South 
Vietnam. Consequently, ‘there were 233 allied maneuver 
battalions in South Vietnam on 1 December 1971, a 
decrease of 24 from|l May 1971. There had also been a 
slight gain in the "control situation" during the past 
six months. A loss of control by the Republic of 
Vietnam in Military, Region l1 had been more than offset 
by gains in Military Regions 3 and 4, while there had 
been no change in Military Region 2. The Pacification 
program had also made progress despite losses in one or 
more provinces in each Military Region. RVNAF improve- 
ment had continued,| with new units being created ahead 
of schedule. Further, a new RVNAF division had been 
activated in Military Region 1, and two brigades of the 
Vietnamese Marine Corps division of the RVNAF General 
Reserve had been moved there. 

(J8) After comparing enemy capabilities against 
friendly courses of action, the assessment team con- 
cluded that the allied forces remaining in South 
Vietnam on 1 July 1972 could meet the expected. threat 
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without a major redistribution of forces through normal 
use of the RVNAF General Reserve. It was unlikely, 
therefore, that the enemy could achieve "lasting 
significant setbacks" to pacification or security in 
South Vietnam prior to 30 June 1972. After that date, 
and assuming a 60,000-man US force level, the enemy 


‘threat could be met but with increased risk. The use 


of combined US and RVNAF air power against both enemy 
forces assembled for offensive action and enemy infil- 
tration systems was considered "crucial" to allied 
success. 5 oy 

Les} Once again the evaluation for 1972 would not 
carry over into 1973. By then, the enemy would have 
the benefit of another Laotian dry season to infiltrate 
men and materiel and the US capability would have 
declined further. How the situation developed in 1973 
depended on factors that could not be adequately 
determined at that time: the effectiveness of US air 
interdiction, the success of RVNAF preemptive opera- 
tions in Laos.and Cambodia, RVNAF ability to maintain 
the MARKET TIME barrier, and the degree of improvement 
in Cambodian forces. Moreover, political and economic 
developments in Southeast Asia could seriously affect 
the military situation.” 

{87 The Senior Review Group considered the updated 
assessment on 17 January 1972 and requested further 
evaluation of the military situation in South Vietnam 
and measures designed to improve US and RVNAF capabili- 
ties in light of the enemy- threats expected through 1 
July 1972. Already, however, the paper had been over- 
taken by events. The President had announced on 13 


January that US forces in Vietnam would be reduced to 


77. (P6-GP 3) Updated RVN Assessment, 10 Jan 72, 
Encl to Att to JCS 2472/790-1, 19 Jan 72, JMF 911 
(16 Dec 71). 


69,000 by 1 May 1972, thus altering the balance of 
forces and throwing | into question the conclusions of 
the assessment. Admiral Moorer furnished some 
information to the Secretary of Defense to be used in 
responding to the SRG request of 17 January, but it 
appears that.no further action was taken to revise the 
assessment. ~ i l 

(27 Duno enis eens period, the Secretary of 
Defense had set his staff to reviewing US strategy for 
Southeast Asia after completion of Vietnamization. A 
task force in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (International Security Affairs) ‘considered 
strategies for the FY 1973-1976. 
period, concentrating primarily on the requirements for 


several alternative 


South Vietnam. The! Secretary of Defense forwarded a 
summary of this cies in the form of a draft 
memorandum for the PrestaSnty to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Starti the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments, and several Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense for comment on 22 January 1972. 

(ZÍ The OSD task force saw the paramount US interest 
in Vietnam and mainland Southeast Asia as the retention 
of US credibility asla national power through demonstra- 
tion of.its capability and will to keep commitments and 
implement the Nixon Doctrine. United States objectives 
in South Vietnam ‘were the deveiopment of a South 
Vietnam capability | for defense against a communist 
takeover; release of|all US prisoners and an accounting 
of the missing in Indochina; a ceasefire for Southeast 
Asia; and withdrawal of all US forces from Vietnam. 


| 
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It was doubtful that either the Congress or the Ameri- 


Se a a 


can people would be persuaded to accept the continuing 
outlay of US resources in mainland Southeast Asia at 
present levels. Political realities precluded either a 
primarily US or US-supported military solution in 
Vietnam. North Vietnam, however, showed no indication 
of abandoning its objectives of controlling South 
Vietnam, reuniting Vietnam, or extending its sphere 
of influence over all of Indochina. 

(f With regard to the future, the task force was 
not optimistic. It did recognize that "Vietnamization 
has worked militarily and US ground combat forces 
Should not be needed in mainland Southeast Asia beyond 
the end of FY 1972 for other than political/negotiating 
purposes." Despite this success, however, no mainland 
Southeast Asian country, with the possible exception of 
Thailand, could support the force the United States had 
helped develop. The RVNAF, even with US efforts to 
keep it austere, had continued to develop in sophisti- 
cation in order to deal with the enemy threat. More- 
over, current assistance programs would not provide the 
full interdiction and communication capabilities deemed 
necessary. Nor did the task force believe that 
regional cooperation could replace US support in 
Southeast Asia. Although economic and military coordi- 
nation was slowly developing among the mainland South- 
east Asian countries, adequate regional military 
arrangements did not yet exist. In addition, there 
would be heavy financial cost involved in continuing US 
Support to the Southeast Asian allies, amounting 
probably to some $15 billion in military and economic 
aid for the period FY 1973-1976. 

Le) Three alternative strategies were presented for 
FY 1973-1976: 


. ‘sg 


l. Total withdrawal of all US forces from Vietnam 
by the end of FY 1973, with no subsequent military 
assistance to South!/Vietnam or other mainland Southeast 
Asian countries. Estimated cost of this alternative 
was $5.6 billion. 

2.. Measured witherawel» with redeployment of all 
US combat forces, |retaining some 10,000 troops for 
military assistance and technical support, plus con- 
tinued economic and military assistance including the 
use of US out~of-country bombing capabilities, if 
required. Estimated cost was between $12.9 and $17.9 
billion depending on whether a cease-fire developed. 

3. Delayed withdrawal, including not only economic 
and military assistance but retention of certain US 
‘combat forces (approximately 60,000 men) through FY 
1974. Estimated cost was $14.9 to $20.2 billion. 

Fal The task force did not consider the alternatives 
as mutually exclusive; it would be possible to change 
from one to another as the situation dictated. The 
measured withdrawal ‘strategy seemed most likely to meet 
US goals in Southeast Asia at that time. By withdraw- 
ing all combat forces, the United States would place 
"squarely on the South Vietnamese” the responsibility 
for defending their ;country while still providing South 
Vietnam the means ‘for this task. In addition, the 
measured withdrawail option would clearly signal to 
Hanoi further US willingness to reduce its direct 
involvement in the j war and would eliminate US combat 
casualties-and reduce the cost for support of US forces 
in South Vietnam during the period in question. 


Domestic a US military forces remaining in 


mere | 
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Vietnam could be answered by stating that this presence 
was negotiable. ? . 

T The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the alterna- 
tive strategies and told the Secretary of Defense on 9 
February 1972 that a clear-cut estimate of the future 
situation in Indochina: could not be made at that time. 
‘The formidable problems facing South Vietnam, the 
uncertainties about the amount and extent of US sup- 
port, the question of the South Vietnamese will to 
persist, the resilience of the communist infrastructure 
in South Vietnam, and the enemy's demonstrated ability | 
and willingness to pay the price: for perseverance--all 
of these cast doubt upon the long-term prospects for 
survival of the Government of Vietnam. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reaffirmed their support for a balanced 
l.l million-man RVNAF structure until hostilities 
ceased or were considerably diminished. They also 
recognized that South Vietnam could not sustain nor the 
United Sttes support a.force of that size after the end 
of the hostilities. They did believe, however, that 
there would be “a continuing requirement" for US 
advisory personnel and US air support "in the foresee- 
able future." 

f After these general observations, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff proceeded with specific comments 
on the strategy paper. Among other things, they 
suggested elimination of inferences that Vietnamization 
would be "successfully concluded in all aspects" 
by the end of FY 1972. They appreciated the fiscal 
problems facing the United States, but noted that 
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the cost of the delayed withdrawal strategy, the most 
expensive alternative, was relatively Slight when 
compared with "the US investment in Southeast Asia over 
the past 9 years."|- Moreover, they believed that the 
ultimate success of Mae om ee oa ound, ange eh 
continued US support of South Vietnam. 

(i Subsequently, on 14 February 1972, Admiral 
Moorer forwarded to the Secretary of Defense comments 
by CINCPAC on the |strategy alternatives. The field 
commander proposed an additional alternative, which he 
called “calculated withdrawal.” The object was to 
retain as many US troops in Vietnam as possible until 
the South Vietnamese had demonstrated their ability to 
cope with the threat. CINCPAC recognized that the 
decision to reduce US forces to 69,000 by 1 May 1972 
was probably preegensi one: but he urged that subsequent 
redeployments be tailored to a "cut and try” approach, 
instead of making a commitment to the rapid drawdown 
postulated in the task force's alternatives. 81 

(B) The Secretary of Defense did not submit the 
alternative strategies for Southeast Asia to the 
President, nor is there any record of further action on 
them. The Secretary, did on 9 March 1972 issue planning 
guidance for Southeast Asia force and activity levels 
for FY 1974-1978, directing that this document serve as 
the basis for consistency in all plans for US opera- 
tions in Southeast! Asia. The Secretary's guidance 
provided for a US force structure of 43,400 men in 


South Vietnam at the end of FY 1973. A year later the 
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US forces would decline to 25,000 and remain at that 
level through 1978. The Secretary also directed a 
gradual decline in US tactical air and B-52 actions in 
Southeast Asia.with these operations to be terminated 
by the end of Fy 1975.8? 

(ef Later, on 16 March 1972, CINCPAC submitted 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a "political/military 
assessment” of the situation in Southeast Asia. In 
sum, he believed that North Vietnam would continue to 
threaten friendly nations in Southeast Asia during the 
coming years. Consequently, the United States should 
provide all possile diplomatic, political, economic, 
and indirect military assistance in order to create a 
neutral buffer, composed of Laos and Cambodia, between 
North Vietnam and .Thailand while concurrently giving 
highest priority to maintenance of "a strong South 
Vietnamese armed force" and to building a similar 
counter-balancing force: in Thailand. Also essential, 
the commander said, was "a credible off-shore U.S. 
deterrent military capability in the Philippines, 
Okinawa, Korea, Japan. and Guam." Again, no action 
resulted on this assessment, though the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff expressed their appreciation for it, telling 
CINCPAC that they would use it in developing “the many 
studies" concerning Southeast Asia then in progress.°> 

(U) As had been the case with the reviews during 
1971, the updated Vietnam assessment in January 1972 
and the subsequent OSD strategy reappraisal brought 
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no changes in either US policy or operations in South 
Vietnam. Undoubtedly both the President and Secretary 
Laird found these efforts helpful as background for 
their respective decisions on troop redeployments, 
force and activity llevels, and peace initiatives, but 
no specific actions| or directives resulted from these 
deliberations. With the forces and resources remaining 
in South Vietnam T: 1972, the United States had 
little flexibility KE to alter either its . poLtey or 
strategy there. l “| 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


CHAPTER 3 


UNITED STATES AND FREE WORLD TROOP WITHDRAWALS IN 1971 


(U) The United States in 1969 had adopted the 
policy of Vietnamization-.to strengthen the armed forces 
of the Republic of Vietnam, allowing them to assume the 


combat mission of the war as US troops withdrew from. - 


Vietnam. United States redeployments began in mid-1969: 
and proceeded steadily thereafter. In 1969, President 
Nixon had announced ‘three US redeployments--25,000 in 
June, 40,500 in’ September, and 50,000 -in December~--on a `: 
"cut and try" basis. ‘Then on 20 April 1970, he an-. 


nounced a longer-range program calling for the with- 


drawal of 150,000 US troops from South Vietnam to be ~~ 


completed by the end of April 1971. This redeployment 
was to consist of three additional increments with the 
timing and pace determined by the existing military 
situation and the status of diplomatic negotiations.: 
By the end of 1970, the United States had completed two 
of the three increments and withdrawn 90,000 men of the 
150,000 total. 

(U) In all during 1969 and 1970, the United States 
had redeployed five increments comprising 205,500 men, 
leaving an actual strength in the Republic of Vietnam 
on 31 December 1970 of 335,794 US troops within an 
authorized strength of 344,999. In the absence of 
progress in the peace negotiations, the scheduling and 
size of the first four redeployment increments had been 
based solely on the military situation and the progress 
of the RVNAF. But with the fifth increment in the 
latter part of 1970, budget and manpower limitations 
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within the Department of the Army became an important 
consideration in the withdrawal planning. Thereafter 
financial and manning constraints, as well as the 
progress of Vietnamization, would determine the rate 
of US redeployments! While withdrawals in 1969 and 
1970 had been accomplished without major adverse 
effects on COMUSMACV's operational plans or logistic 
capability, the point had been reached by the beginning 
of :1971 where carek planning and coordination would 
be needed to insure retention in South Vietnam of 
balanced combat forces and the orderly retrograde of 
equipment.? | 


United States Redeployments, January-April 1971 


(27 Between 1l E ans 30 April 1971, the United 
States carried out] Increment 6, nicknamed KEYSTONE 
ROBIN CHARLIE, withdrawing 60,000 more troops from 
South Vietnam. This withdrawal, which had been planned 
in 1970, completed |the 150,000 redeployment announced 
by the President on| 20 April 1970. In all, 41,848 US 
Army, 5,600 US Navy, 373 US Air Force, and 12,179 US 
Marine Corps personnel departed South Vietnam during 
the four months. In the course of this increment, the 
US Army lst Cavalry Division headquarters and two 
brigades returned to the United States, leaving only 
the Division's 3d Brigade and various support elements 
in Vietnam. Other major US Army units in KEYSTONE 
ROBIN CHARLIE were the remaining brigade of the 25th 
Infantry Division, | the llth Armored Cavalry Regiment 
(-), the Sth Special Forces Group, and one battalion of 
the 173d Airborne Brigade. The Marine Corps withdrew 


EP For the planning and accomplishment of US rede- 
ployments during 1969 and 1970, see The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the War in Vietnam, 1969-1970, Chapters 4 and 
10. 
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the major- portion of the III Marine Amphibious Force, >- 
reducing its. strength in Vietnam by half. -With -the ..- 


completion of Increment 6, authorized US strength- in. 


South Vietnam stood at 284,000 while actual strength 
sank to 272,073. 


‘Planning for the Next Presidential Announcement 


(U) Even though. there had been no decision or. 


public announcement of further .troop reductions beyond 


the 150,000 to be withdrawn by April 1971, both the .. 


American public and the US Congress expected the » 


redeployments to continue.. Accordingly, the first 


months of 1971. saw a continuing review by the Joint.. 


Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense of the 
matter of additional US troop withdrawals in anticipa- 
tion of another Presidential announcement upon comple- 
tion of KEYSTONE ROBIN CHARLIE. It was unlikely that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff could reverse or even slow 
the momentum of US redeployments, but they did. face a 
number of difficult questions in carrying out their 
responsibility to insure the safety of those US troops 
remaining in Vietnam and to protect the goals of the 
Vietnamization program. l 

(25) Despite the lack of any Presidential decision 
on redeployments beyond April 1971, the Secretary of 
Defense had set forth budget guidelines on 5 June 1970 
for US force and activity levels in Vietnam for Fy 1971 
through FY 1973. With regard to force levels, he had 


directed assumption of a US strength of 260,000 men by. 


30 June 1971 (end FY 1971) lowered to a 25,000-man MAAG 
structure with a 19,000-man supplement by the end of FY 


1973. But subsequent budgetary and manpower decisions 


2. (CGNOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
tej pp. F-4, F-6 - F-9, J-16. 
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during 1970 convinced the Joint Chiefs of Staff that : 


even an authorized Serengeh of 260,000 could not be 
attained. They had brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense on 17 December 1970, 


showing how budget 


and manpower restrictions had 
necessitated Change. in earlier planning factors. 
Consequently, they said, the 5 June 1970 force goals 
could no longer be |met. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
with one exception, recommended a revised US force 
structure in Vietnan| for the end of FY 1971 of 255,000 
men (198,000 Army, 11,600 Navy, 44,700 Air Force, and 
700 Marine Corps) |in place of the 260,000 figure 
previously approved |by the Secretary. For the end of ` 
FY 1972, the Joint, Chiefs of Staff, again with one 
dissenter, called cor a US structue of 200,000 (152,800 
Army, 8,400 Navy, 38,100 Air Force, and 700 Marine 
Corps) in South Vietnam. The lone dissenter in both 
instances was the Army Chief of Staff, General Willian - 
C. Westmoreland, Sn believed that his service could 
meet such levels in Vietnam only through serious 
degradation of force levels elsewhere, including 
NATO.” 

(2S) The Peere Pary of Defense had deferred a 
decision on the JCS| recommendations pending a visit to 
Vietnam in January |1971, but he did assure the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that funds to maintain their proposed 
manpower strengths were included in the FY 1972 budget 
recommended to the President. Thereafter, on the last 
day of 1970, the Deputy Secretary of Defense approved 
Program Budget Decision 505, which provided funds to 
support a US Army force level in Vietnam of 198,000 at 
end of FY 1971, as| recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 


3. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
Vietnam, 1969-1970,| pp. 392-402. 
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Staff, .but only 115,000 by the end of FY 1972, instead 
of the 152,800 proposed by the Joint Chiefs of staff.‘ 

2S) The Secretary of Defense did travel to South 
Vietnam in January 1971. During the course of the 
visit, he, General Abrams, and Ambassador Bunker met on 
ll January with: President Thieu, who raised another 
‘matter to. be. considered in redeployment planning. He 
suggested that. the bulk of any additional US redeploy- 
ments in 1971 be delayed until after the South Vietnam- 
ese elections scheduled for the forthcoming August and 
October. . Mr. Laird was noncommittal in reply, indicat- 
ing that he would raise the matter with President Nixon 
and US “military leaders."> 

(2S) Despite Secretary Laird's earlier promise, he. 
did not make a decision on Southeast Asia force and 
activity levels upon his return from Vietnam in January 
1971, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded further 
comments on this matter on 16 February 1971. They 
informed the Secretary that the field commanders 
concurred in the JCS recommendations of the previous 
December for total US forces of approximately 200,000, 
including 151,945 US Army troops, in South Vietnam at 
the end of FY 1972. This level, according to the field 
commanders, would be sufficient to reinforce the RVNAF, 
prevent a serious setback to Vietnamization, and meet 
contingencies that might develop. It would also 
provide US military resources to encourage the Republic 


4. (@-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 24 Dec 70, Att 
to JCS 2339/333-2, 6 Jan 71, JMF 907/323 (7 Nov 70). 
LT8-GP 3) JCS 2472/695-1 (p. 44), 27 Jan 71, 
JMF 907/372 (14 Dec 70). 

5. (PSJ Memo of Conversation, 11 Jan 71, Att to 
Memo, MilAsst to SecDef to CJCS, 19 Jan 71, CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Jan 72. 
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of Vietnam- to continue combat and combat support 
assistance to ithe Government of Cambodia, assistance 
considered essential! to the eventual success of Viet- 
namization.. | 

(DEJ The Joint [chiefs of Staff acknowledged a 
"severe" impact on the US Army in supporting an end FY 
1972 manpower authorization of 151,945 in South Viet- 
nam, stating that additional funds. and manpower would 
be. required beyond! that included in Program Budget 
Decision 505. Nevertheless, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concluded that “at| this point in time,” the stated 
requirements. of the field commanders were “prudent 
planning goals." They promised another assessment of 
the matter by 30 April 1971 and urged maintenance of 
the flow of draftees at-a high level through the first 
half of 1971 in order to maintain the option of a 
200 ,000-man strength in Vietnam at the end of FY 
1972,9 | 

(TEJ - Meantime, 

Secretary of Defense had issued tentative fiscal 
guidance for FY 1973-1977 that projected a US force 
structure in South| Vietnam at the end of FY 1972 of 
153,600, including 115,000 Army, 8,400 Navy, 29,600 Air 
Force, and 600 Marine Corps men. Thereafter the 
Secretary of Defense Girected the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 23 February to juse these figures for future plan- 


on 10 February 1971, the Deputy 


ning. They were well below what the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the field] commanders had recommended, and the 
Army strength was the same as thet in Program Budget 

| which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
considered inadequate. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Decision 505, one 
pointed out these discrepancies to the Secretary 


6. (28<GP 3) JCSM-59-71 to SecDef, 16 Feb 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/695-1,,;27 Jan 71, JMF 907/372 (14 Dec 70). 
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on 3 March 1971, reiterating that a. US force level of 
200,000 in Vietnam at the end of FY 1972 was a prudent 
planning goal at that time.” 


Contingency Planning for a Cease-Fire 


(P8} In late 1970 and early 1971, the possibility 
of a political settlement and a cease-fire arose, 
adding another factor to be considered in the planning 
of further US withdrawals. On 18 November 1970, a few 
weeks after President Nixon had offered a cease-fire in 
place,” Secretary Laird had asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for a contingency plan for: accelerated US rede~ 
ployments on a schedule that would provide a secure 
withdrawal of US forces and an orderly turnover of the 
US combat role to ‘the Republic of Vietnam based on a 
cease-fire to take place on 1 January 1971. He wanted 
the plan prepared "on a close-hold basis," without even 
the participation of the field commanders.’ 

(7S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted an 
appropriate outline plan on 12 December 1970. All 
combat troops would be redeployed. by 31 December 1971; 
a “rollup” force would be retained until the spring 
of 1972 to dispose of facilities, materiel, and sup- 
plies; and a "shortfall" force to offset South Viet- 
namese deficiencies until completion of the RVNAF 


7. (25-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to Secys of MilDepts, 
CJcs, et al., 10 Feb 71, Att to JCS 2458/769, 12 Feb 
71; (T8-GP 3) JCSM-95-71 to SecDef 3 Mar 71, Encl A 
to JCS 2458/769-1, 26 Feb 71; JMF 550 (10 Feb 71). 
(78-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 23 Feb 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/695-2, 26 Feb 71, JME 907/372 (14 Dec 70). 

8. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
Vietnam, 1969-1970, p. 499. 

9. (T8=GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 18 Nov 70, Att 
to JCS 2472/688, 19 Nov 70, JMF 911/374 (18 Nov 70). 
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improvement and modernization program would redeploy 
in the period between l January 1972 and 1 July 1973. 
By the latter datel, US forces in aon would be 
reduced to a MAAG and MAAG supplement 
required, the MAAG and its supplement could be with- 
drawn by October 1973.1} 

(2S) SecretaryiLaird approved the plan on 30 


and if 


December for planning purposes, but considered it 
only one option. Since the President had made clear 
US willingness to negotiate an agreed timetable for 
complete troop redeployments as part of an overall 
settlement, Mr. Laird asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to study a more rapid redeployment schedule, in which 
all US troops, including the rollup and shortfall 
forces, would be withdrawn by 31 December 1971 with 
retention of a MAAG and MAAG supplement or a Defense 
Attache Office. This time, at the request of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary authorized 
participation of the field commanders in the plan- 
ning” | 

(2S) The Joint erases of Staff furnished the Secre- 
tary of Defense their second cease-fire redeployment 
plan on 30 January |1971. It contained four variants, 
differing only in the size and functions of the MAAG 
Structure retained |in Vietnam upon completion of the 
US redeployment. The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed 
out that the pian had “significantly undesirable 
features,” including disruption of the Vietnamization 


10. The MAAG supplement would provide intelligence, 
communications, and other Support functions not 
organic to the MAAGI 

ll. (28 -GP 1) JCSM-570-70 to SecDef, 12 Dec 70, Encl 
to JCS 2472/688-1,;|9 Dec 70, JMF 911/374 (18 Nov 70). 

12.(PS=GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 30 Dec 70, Att 
to JCS 2472/688-2, 131 Dec 70, JMF 911/374 (18 Nov 70). 
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program and the development: of the RVNAF. Therefore 
they recommended that the plan be considered only as an 
illustrative outline for accelerated US withdrawal in 
the event of a cease-fire. Subsequently, both CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV prepared redeployment contingency plans 
for a possible cease-fire. No such development was 
‘forthcoming in 1971, however, and there was no occasion 
to use any of these blans. 


COMUSMACV Plan 208 


SS) While in Saigon during January 1971, Secretary ` 
Laird directed General Abrams to prepare on a very 
close-hold basis a contingency plan to reduce US troops 
in South Vietnam to a level of 60,000 by September 
1972. General Abrams completed the plan, Contingency 
Plan 208, on 8 March 1971 and a team from his headquar- 
ters presented it to the Secretary of Defense on 16-17 
March 1971. The field commander based -his plan on a 
number of assumptions, including the following three 
with implications for the security of his command 
beyond 1 January 1972: (1) current and planned cross- 
border operations would further reduce the capability 
of the Viet Cong-North Vietnamese Army to conduct major 
offensive action against the Republic of Vietnam; (2) 
there would be no major political upheavals in South 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia; (3) tactical air sortie 
rates of 10,000 and 8,000 per month through FY 1972 and 
1973, respectively, would be available, together with 
1,000 B-52 sorties per month in both fiscal years. 

[PS] Contingency Plan 208 would retain sufficient 
US troops in the Republic of Vietnam during the summer 


l 13. (@5-GP 3) JCSM-43-71 to SecDef, 30 Jan 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/688-3, 27 Jan 71; (2S-GP 3) JCSM-78-71 to 
SecDef, 19 Feb 71 (derived from JCS 2472/688-4); JMF 
911/374 (18 Nov 70). 
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and fall of 1971 eer stability during the South: 


Vietnamese congressional and presidential elections, as 
President Thieu had requested; would allow acceleration 
of retrograding of US supplies and equipment; and would 
facilitate the redeployment of the‘ equipment of one 
Thai brigade. Under the plan, US troop redeployments 
would average a ae More than 13,300 per month for 
FY 1972, and resulting US force levels would be: 
255,000 by 30 June 1971, 233,000 by 31 October 1971, 
95,00 by 30 June 1972, and 60,000 by 31 August 1972. 
The level of 95,000/on 30 June 1972 would be far below 
that called for in the tenative fiscal guidance issued 


by the Deputy Seige of Defense on 10 February 


1971.24 | 


(WÍ on 18 March} COMUSMACV provided CINCPAC addi- 
tional comments on future force withdrawals in response 


to Admiral McCain's request, As redeployment pro- 


gressed beyond 1 May 1971, he said, 


the ability|of U.S. ground forces to 
influence the situation in RVN will 
rapidly decrease and an increasing 
share of the burden will have to be 
assumed by the RVNAF. As each 
subsequent increment redeploys 
flexibility! essential to accommodat- 
ing changes! falls off rapidly and the 
total spectrum of redeployment 
actions requires precision and 
coordination. 


With the removal off the bulk of US ground troops by 
late 1971, General/Abrams observed, the US role would 


14. COMUSMACV CONPLAN 208 is not found in JCS Files, 
but it is discussed in: (re? CM-722-71 to DJS, 19 
Mar 71, CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Mar 71; 
and (PS=GP 3) JCSM+145-71 to SecDef, 26 Mar 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/725-1;,, 25 Mar 71, JMF 907/374 (17 Mar 
71). 


then be limited to the “dynamic defense" of US instal- 
lations, protection of equipment and supplies to be 
retrograded, and assistance in RVNAF improvement. He ` 
thought that US force levels as. of 1 July 1972 might 
vary anywhere between 153,000, as provided in the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense's tentative fiscal gui- 

‘dance, and the 90,000 set forth in his contingency 
plan. He doubted, however, that forces larger than 
those in his plan could influence the situation. 
Moreover, General Abrams believed that in the current 


"U.S. national environment" US forces remaining in w.: 


South Vietnam by September 1972 would be down to what 
he had proposed. Therefore he recommended approval of 
Contingency Plan 208 for detailed planning with a 1. 
September 1972 force level goal varying from 60,000 to 
90,000 spaces. He also recommended planning for and 
initiation of necessary long lead-time actions to 
accomplish transfer and retrograde of excess equipment 
and stocks, the retention of sufficient air assets in 
Southeast Asia throughout FY 1972 and FY 1973, and 
continuation of the "single air war concept" throughout 
the period.?? 

(T8) The Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed the COMUS- 
MACV views in executive session, and Admiral Moorer. 
informed both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC on 19 March 1971 
that, although the Joint Chiefs of Staff recognized the 
necessity of taking cognizance of political realities, 
they believed their recommendation to higher authority 
on US troop redeployments- should be based "primarily" 
on military considerations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


15. (@S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC (info CJCS), 
1810202 Mar 71, JCS IN 79909, CJCS File 091 Southeast 
Asia, Jan-Mar 71. 
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wanted to get an early decision on US troop redeploy- 
ments through 31 December 1971, but with a public: 


announcement by the President for only the withdrawals 
in the period May through October 1971.16 


Further JCS Recommendations 


16) Meantime, on 17 March, the Secretary of Defense 
requested further JCS consideraton of US redeployments 
from Vietnam in preparation for a Presidential announce- 
ment in April. He wanted evaluation of three alterna- 
tives: (1) COMUSMACV contingency Plan 208, providing 
for a US force in South Vietnam of 95,000 by 30 June 
1972 and 60,000 by 31 August 1972; (2) a withdrawal of 
orok marily e000 spaces each month reaching a 
MAAG/MAAG supplement) structure of 43,000 by the end of 
calendar year 1972; |(3) the tentative fiscal guidance 
of 10 February 1971 with the objective of a US struc- 
ture of 153,600 in Vietnam ‘by the end of FY 1972.17 

(ey The Joint Chiefs of Staff sought the views of 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV before replying to the Secretary. 
General Abrams reiterated his support for his Contin- 
gency Plan 208 with a US force level between 60,000 and 
90,000 by 1 September 1972. Admiral McCain, however, 
recognized the dilemma of reconciling military require- 
ments and political irealities and proposed deferral of 
a final decision on| end FY 1972 force levels until a 
further assessment could be made in late 1971. Pending 
such a reappraisal,|he recommended a “purely military 


position” supporting a 200,000 force level at the 


16. (®S-GP 1) Msg, CJCS 6729 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 19 Mar 71, CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Mar 
ie > ae 
17. (@+GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 17 Mar 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/725, 17 Mar 71, JMF 907/374 (17 Mar 71). 
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end of FY 1972, as recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the field commanders in February, 2° with 
reduction to about 120,000 by the end of December 1972. 
Moreover, he thought any announcement should cover only 
redeployments through October 1971. 

(28) The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted their 
response to the Secretary of Defense on 26 March 1971. 
They outlined for him the varying levels of the three 
alternatives as well as required air sorties to support 
those levels. They also presented the Secretary a. 
fourth alternative, the "MACV/CINCPAC/JCS Planning 
Goals," which was ‘the ‘force. recommendation presented by 
them in February; providing for an end FY 1972 force 
Structure of approximately 200,000 (199,000. in this 
instance). The Joint Chiefs of Staff cautioned Secre= 
tary Laird that all four withdrawal alternatives 
involved extremely high risks unless supported by 
adequate air’ sorties. They dia not favor the adoption | 
of any of the four, but did present the following 
minimum essential US force levels in South Vietnam 
through 1971, which corresponded exactly with Contin- 
gency Plan 208 figures for 1971: 255,000 on 30 June, 
233,000 on 31 October, and 199,000 on 31 December. 
They recommended the necessary air sorties to Support 
these force levels and requested provision of addi= 
tional funding and manpower as necessary. Finally, 
they urged announcement of redeployment plans only 


18. See above , pp. 137-138. 

19. (PS=GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 2323422 Mar 71, JCS 
IN 91002; (®S=GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 2203102 
Mar 71, readdressed as CINCPAC 2323412 Mar 71, (info 
CJCS), JCS IN 91011; CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, 
Jan-Mar 71. f 


through 31 October 
ments beyond 31 December 19717 
+ (JÆÍ Three days later, on 29 March 1971, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff metjwith Secretary Laird and discussed 


1971 and no decision on redeploy- 
20 


two additional redeployment proposals: one of 100,00 
troops between 1 May 1971 and 1 January 1972, and the 
other of 150,000 troops between 1 May 1971 and 1 May 
1972. In this discussion, as Admiral Moorer told 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV several days later, Secretary 
Laird indicated that future US redeployments would 
proceed at a E at least 12,500 per month. = 

(BST The Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the : field 
commanders both their 26 March recommendations and 
a description of the additional alternatives discussed 
with the Secretary on 29 March. On 1 April, Admiral 
Moorer supplied the Secretary of Defense with COMUS- 
MACV's comments on these alternatives. He concurred in 
the JCS position, which reflected his own Contingency 
Plan 208. In addition, he considered the alternative 
to withdraw 100,000] us troops between 1 May 1971 and 1 
January 1972 excessive Since this would redeploy 15,000 
more troops than proposed in Contingency Plan 208. The 
withdrawal of 150,000 US forces between 1 May 1971 and 
l May 1972, on the other hand, would be manageable, the 
General believed, jsince it would actually redeploy 
5,000 less troops than Contingency Plan 208 during the 


same period. General Abrams also supported periodic 


20. (28-GP 3) JCSM- 145-71 to SecDef, 26 Mar 71l, 
Encl to JCS 2472/725- -l, 25 Mar 71, JMF 907/374 (17 Mar 
71l). 

21. (PSZGP 1) Msg, JCS 7576 to CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV, 31 Mar 71, CICS File 091 Vietnam, Mar 71. (25-GP 
1) Msg, JCS 7525 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 30 Mar 71, 
CJCS msg files. i 
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Short term redeployment announcements in preference to 
one covering a longer period.“ 


The President's Decision 


(U) On 7 April 1971, President Nixon made the 
long anticipated redeployment anouncement, stating 
that he was increasing the rate of US troop with= 
drawals. Between 1 May and 1 December 1971, 100,000 
more US troops would leave South Vietnam. At the same 
time, he. called upon Hanoi to engage in serious nego 
tiations to end the war and to agree to the immediate 
and unconditional release of all prisoners’ of war. 
Despite heavy pressure to name a date for ending US 
involvement in Vietnam, the President declined to do 
so, explaining that such action would throw away the 
principal bargaining counter to win release of US 
prisoners as well as remove the enemy's strongest 
incentive to end the war by negotiation and give enemy 
commanders information to plan attacks against remain= 
ing US forces at the most vulnerable time.*> 

(TSJ The President did not follow the military 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in this redeploy= 
ment decision. He chose an option that was both larger 
and faster than any considered by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The President's decision would result in a US 
strength of 184,000 men in South Vietnam by 1 December 
1971, whereas the Joint Chiefs had only reluctantly 
recommended a figure of 199,000 as the minimum level by 


31 December 1971. The nearest thing to the President's 


22. (P5-GP 1) CM=766=+71 to SecDef, 1 Apr 71, CJCS 
File 091 Southeast Asia, Apr=Jun 71. 

23. President's Address to the Nation, "Report on 
the Situation in Southeast Asia," 7 Apr 71, Public 


Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Richard 
Nixon, 1971 (1972), pp. 522-527. 
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option considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
the withdrawal of 100,000 troops in the period May 
through December 1971, a possibility that both COMUS- 
MACV and the Joint! Chiefs of Staff judged “exces- 
sive." Evidently, as had been the case in 1969 and 
1970, political realities influenced the President to 
decide on redeployments larger than those recommended 
by his principal military advisers. 

(eT Two days later, on 9 April 1971, Secretary 
Laird confirmed the President's announcement, authoriz- 
ing troop levels in South Vietnam of no more than 
254,700 on 30 June, 1971, no less than 205,000 on 1 
October, and no more than 184,000 on 1 December 1971. 
Several days later, he informed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that although |the President had not announced US 
troop redeployments| for the period after 1 December 
1971, he had committed himself to continuing the 
current pace of withdrawal until US troops were reduced 
to the size of a MAAG. 24 


US Redeployments, May-November 1971 


Tal Following the President's decision on 7 April, 
the Services, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV planned and car- 
ried out, with JCS approval, the 100,000-man withdrawal 
in three increments. Increment 7, nicknamed KEYSTONE 
ORIOLE ALPHA, removed 29,300 troops during the period 
l May-30 June 1971; |Increment 8, KEYSTONE ORIOLE BRAVO, 
28,700 between 1 July and 31 August 1971; and Incre- 
ment 9, KEYSTONE ORIOLE CHARLIE, 42,000 from 


24 (PE=GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 9 Apr 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/725-2, 12 Apr 71, JME 907/374 (17 Mar 
71). (P-GP 1) Memo) SecDef to CJCS, 12 Apr 71, Att to 
JCS 2339/342, 14 Apr 71, JMF 907/520 (12 Apr 71). 
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l September through 30 November 1971. ALPHA consisted 
of 15,030 Army forces, 516 Navy, 985 Air Force, and 
12,769 Marine Corps; another 821 in-country Marine 
Corps spaces were transferred to the Air Force. The 
total Marine Corps reduction of 13,590:consisted of the 
II Marine Amphibious Brigade, the ist Regiment of the 
‘lst Marine Division, two attack fighter squadrons of 
the lst Marine Air Wing, and remaining combat support 
and combat service support elements. This withdrawal 
left only 546 US Marines in South Vietnam on 30 June 
1971 and. ended the active combat role of the US Marine oF 
Corps in South Vietnam. Major Army units in KEYSTONE 
ORIOLE ALPHA were two battalions of the 23d Infantry 
Division and one of the 101lst Airborne Division (air- 
mobile) .*> ; ; 

W) The 28,700 US forces withdrawn in KEYSTONE 
ORIOLE BRAVO were made up of: 21,769 Army troops 
including two combat brigades, the list Brigade, 5th 
Infantry Division (mechanized) and the 1738 Airborne 
Brigade (-); 1,122 Navy forces associated with three 
landing craft repair ships, 5,700 Air Force personnel 
representing one tactical reconnaissance squadron, two 
“tactical airlift squadrons, four tactical fighter 
squadrons, and one special operations squadron; and 
109 Marines. 2° 

(JE) There was some delay in approval of the troop 
list for KEYSTONE ORIOLE CHARLIE because of a question 
over the final destination of one Air Force unit, the 
480th Tactical Fighter Squadron. The Air Force wanted 
to return the unit to the United States while CINCPAC 
wanted it moved to Thailand. Subsequently, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved the troop list so the 


yomtlLOZORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1971, ( pp. F-9 - F-ll. 
~  26.°Ibid., (C) p. Fell. 
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redeployment increment could proceed on schedule, 
holding the question of the Air Force squadron in 
abeyance. Eventually, on 6 October, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff notified the field commanders that the 480th 
Tactical Fighter Squadron would return to the United 
States. Meantime, KEYSTONE ORIOLE CHARLIE was proceed= 
ing and by 30 November the following forces had left 
South Vietnam: 35,000 Army troops (two infantry 
brigade headquarters, six infantry battalions, two 
armored cavalry squadrons, ten artillery battalions, 12 
aviation companies, and five engineer battalions), 
1,400 Navy forces j(the in=country portion of Naval 
Mobile Construction Battalion 5, elements of logistics 
support units, and spaces associated with miscellaneous 
staff and unit drawdowns) , and 5,600 Air Force person= 
nel (two tactical! fighter squadrons, two tactical 
airlift squadrons, and one special operations squad> 
ron) 7” 

{ej The withdrawal schedules for KEYSTONE ORIOLE, 
BRAVO, AND CHARLIE jallowed the maximum flexibility in 
logistics planningi while at the same time assuring 
political stability) in South Vietnam during the elec= 
tion period. The completion of KEYSTONE ORIOLE CHARLIE 
on 30 November 1971 |accomplished the 100,000 withdrawal 
announced by the President on 7 April 1971 and brought 
actual US strength down to 178,266, well below the 


27. (PS>GP 3) MJICS+274=71 to SecDef, 11 Sep 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/725-6, 14 Sep 71; L?8-GP 4) J5M 169071 
to Secy, JCS, 15 {Oct 71; JMF 907/374 (17 Mar 71). 
(SaNGEORN=GP l) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, (2 
pp. F=ll ~ F#13. =GP 4) Msg, JCS 1359 to CINCPAC, 6 
Oct 71 (derived from JCS 2339/345=9), JMF 907/323 (11 
Jun 71) sec 2. | 
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184,000 figure authorized by the Secretary of Defense 
for that date.7° 

(8} In the course of this 100,000 redeployment, 
the drawdown reached the point where US troops no 
longer engaged in active ground combat operations. 
During the summer of 1971, US ground forces assumed a 
mission of “dynamic defense," protecting US installa- 
tions, processing equipment and supplies to be retro- 
graded, and assisting the development of the RVNAF. 2? 
At this time, the RVNAF assumed responsibility for- 


all major ground combat action. ‘General Abrams “- 


evolved the dynamic defense ‘concept in late June, and. 
the shift by US forces from active combat to security 
operations occurred gradually in the succeeding 
months. It was only in November, however, that 
President Nixon announced that US forces in South 
Vietnam were in a defensive position. This turnover 
of combat responsibility to the South Vietnamese 
marked the end of the first phase of Vietnamization. 
Now US forces in South Vietnam would concentrate on the 
second phase, the development of air, naval, artillery, 
and logistical support capability necessary for “effec-— 
tive independent security." This second phase had, in 
fact, already been in progress concurrently with the 


first, but would take much longer to complete.°° 


28. (G—NOPOGRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(C) p. J-37. 


29. See Chapter 5, pp. 219-223, for a discussion 
of the changed mission for US forces in Vietnam. 


30. (-NOPORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 


(U) p. I-5; (87 p. IV-10. (U) Public Papers, Nixon, 
1971, p. 1103. (U) Statement by SecDef Melvin R. Laird 


Before the Senate Armed Services Committee on FY 
1972-1976 Defense Program and the 1972 Defense Budget, 
l5 Mar 71, p. 31. 


Planning the Next Redeployment 


(387 Immediately after the announcement of 7 April, 
the President and his advisers, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, began to 
consider the size and timing of US withdrawals beyond 1 
December. On 21 April 1971, Secretary Laird issued 
guidance for the FY 1973-1977 Defense Program that 
included his long promised decision on US. force and 
activity levels for:Southeast Asia.. He set forth the 
following US force levels in South Vietnam: 254,700 at 
the end of FY 1971, {100,000 at the end of FY 1972, and 
43,400 at the end of FY 1973. The Secretary antici- 
pated that these force levels would be revised over the 
next few months. Since the President had approved 
redeployments only! through 1 December, the assumed 
level for the end of FY 1972, Mr. Laird advised, was 
subject to "substantial change."°? 

(287 Meantime,| the President on 15 April had 


directed a complet 


e assessment of the situation in 
South Vietnam through calendar year 1972. Carried 
out within the NSC system, this assessment is discussed 
in detail in Chapter 2. It examined principally enemy 
and allied strategies and needed improvements for the 
RVNAF, though, of course, the subject of US redeploy- 
ments entered into ithe consideration. The results of 
the two-month review were summarized by the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense in a draft decision paper for the 
President of 18 June 1971. It was the general agree- 
ment of the Senior Review Group, Deputy Secretary 
Packard said, that] the probable enemy threat in the 
l 


31. (?S5-GP 1) ats, SecDef to CJCS, et al., 21 Apr 
71, Att to JCS 2458/780, 23 Apr 71, JMF 555 (21 Apr 
71) sec l. 
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coming period, coupled with continuing US redeploy- 
ments, required additional measures to strengthen the 
South Vietnamese forces, and he outlined a series of 
incremental alternatives to accomplish this objective. 
The Deputy Secretary also presented two US withdrawal 
options for 1972: redeployment at a rate of 12,500 
men per month, reaching a level of 100,000 by the 
end of FY 1972 and 50,000-to 70,000 by 30 September | 
1972; or a monthly rate of 17,700, attaining a 50,000 
to 70,000 level by 30 June 1972. In the end, however, 
the President | approved only measures to improve the i 
RVNAF and made no decision at that time on the size 
of further US redeployments.?? | 

(P87 Subsequently, on 6 August 1971, after returning 
from another visit to Saigon, Secretary Laird requested 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for planning purposes, to 
develop two possible forces of 60,000 US troops in 
South Vietnam, He wanted a “refined and updated" 
version of the balanced force called for in COMUSMACV's 
Contingency Plan 208 and another to be achieved by the 
end of FY 1972 that would maximize in-country helicop— 
ter lift. 73 

(2f The Joint Chiefs of Staff furnished the two 
force structures to the Secretary of Defense on 20 
August 1971. The modified CONPLAN 208 force would 


provide a reasonable amount of additional helicopter 


32. (}8-GP 1) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USecState, Dep 
SecDef, DCI, and CJcs, 15 Apr 71, Att to JCS 2472/739, 
16 Apr 71, JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) sec 1. (@8-GP 1) Memo, 
DepSecDef to Dr. Kissinger et al., 18 Jun 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/739-19, 21 Jun 71, same file, sec 4. (S-GP 1) 
Extracts of NSDM 118, 3 Jul 71, JMF 001 (CY 1971) 
NSDMS. 

33. (B@-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 6 Aug 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/773, 9 Aug 71, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) sec 1. 
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l 
lift--enough to ncet| requirenents--without sacrificing 
other capabilities. | The second force would provide 
"maximum" lift, but iat the expense of other capabili- 
ties, and would thereby restrict flexibility. There- 
fore the Joint Chiefs of Staff preferred the modified 
CONPLAN 208 force, the more so since it would spread 
the redeployment over a longer time, i.e. until Septem- 
ber, instead of 1 July 1972.7 . 
(ner The Secretary of Defense rejected the modified 
CONPLAN 208 force endorsed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, apparently because it did not meet the 1 July 
1972 target date. United States objectives in South- 
east Asia, he toldi the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 26 
August 1971, required planning for a US force alterna- 
tive that included Ene following: (1) a US strength 
in South Vietnam ofS. 080 by the end of FY 1972 (30 
June 1972); (2) priority missions in South Vietnam of 
helicopter support! to permit the equivalent of 1.5 
assault helicopter companies and 0.5 assault support 
helicopter companies for each ARVN/VNMC division, 
logistics retrograde and RVNAF backup support, intel- 
ligence collection, ,advisory effort, and security; (3) 
turnover of all functions practicable to the RVNAF, 
including security |for US forces where located close 
to South Vietnamese facilities; (4) provision of 
tactical air and tactical airlift by out-of-country and 
offshore forces as |far as possible with extraordinary 
procedures to insure adequate air defense and timely 
tactical air Support in South Vietnam; (5) maximum base 
consolidation and turnover to the Government of Viet- 
nam. In conclusion, the Secretary stressed the vital 
necessity for placing US forces "in a posture to carry 
i 


| 
34. (@5-GP 4) JCSM-383-71 to SecDef, 20 Aug 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/773-1, 18 Aug 71, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) sec l. 
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out any redeployment plan the President. Should choose 
to announce in November." Administrative difficulties, 
such as logistics retrograde or base turnover, he 
insisted, must not be allowed to limit the President's 
options.?> | 

(J8) Meantime, General Abrams had prepared and 
‘submitted to CINCPAC on 28 August his OPLAN J208, a 
revision of Contingency Plan 208. This new plan 
presented alternative US force levels of 100,000 or 
60,000°° in South Vietnam on 1 September 1972. 
General Abrams observed, however, that the 100,000 .. 
level.was a "notional" force only, since he expected to 
reach that level in the first half of June 1972. He 
considered the 60,000 structure more “definitive" and 
the plan included a concept of operations and ` employ- 
ment for that force level. In OPLAN J208, COMUSMACV 
assumed a tactical. air sortie rate of 8,000 per month 
through FY 1973 and provided for a balanced force to 
conduct the air war, to furnish combat support and 
combat service support to the RVNAF, to provide adviser 
and assistance, to provide limited US ground security 
units for dynamic defense of command and vital installa- 
tions, to allow a sustaining base for the residual US 
force, and to accomplish orderly retrograde of essen- 
tial supplies and equipment. General Abrams believed 
that US redeployment to a 60,000 level on 1 September 
1972 could be met with an acceptable risk, but that. 


35. (@5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 26 Aug 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/773-2, 27 Aug 71, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) sec 1. 

36. The plan itself addressed a force level of 
62,000, but COMUSMACV in his forwarding letter con- 
sistently cited a 60,000 level. 
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any faster withdrawal would risk the continued success © 
of Vietnamization.?, 
_ (PS) Admiral McCain forwarded COMUSMACV OPLAN J208 
to the Joint Chiefs. of Staff on 7 September 1971, but 
in the interval since COMUSMACV -had prepared the plan, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had asked the field comman- 
Gers for an alternative force concept to meet the 
requirements as outlined by the Secretary of Defense on 
26 . August 1971. Accordingly, COMUSMACV prepared and 
submitted to CINCPAC on 5 October 1971 OPLAN J208A, 
providing for a 60,000 force level in South Vietnam by 
the end of FY 1972 (30 June 1972). ‘Essentially, 
OPLAN J208A was the same as OPLAN J208 but compressed 
to meet the earlier completion date of 30 June 1972 
instead of 1l September..1972 and with provision for 
helicopter e E as directed by the Secretary of 
Defense. Admiral |McCain relayed this latest COMUS- 
MACV plan to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 8 October 
characterizing it las "reasonable." He warned, how- 
ever, that any adverse change in the situation in 
Vietnam might render the plan unduly risky.?°® 

(TS) On 22 October the Joint Chiefs of Staff for- 
warded OPLAN J208A to-the Secretary of Defense, 
comparing it in detail with the alternative they had 


recommended on 20 August, namely the revised 


37. (#S=GP 1) |COMUSMACV OPLAN J208, 25 Aug 71, 
Encl with (28) Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 28 Aug 7l, 
JMF 911 (6 Aug 71). 

38. (#S-GP 1)|Msg, JCS 3020 to CINCPAC (info 
COMUSMACV), 27 Aug 71. (#S+GP 4) Msg, JCS 6054 to 
CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 31 Aug 71. (@S-GP 4) Ltr, 
CINCPAC to CJCS, Future Force Planning (U)," 7 Sep 
71; (38+GP 1) COMUSMACV OPLAN J208A, 4 Oct 71; (#8 
Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 5 Oct 71; (@8*GP 4) Ltr, _ 
CINCPAC to CJCS, '8 Oct 71, Att to JCS 2472/773-3, 
10 Oct 71; JMF 911 |(6 Aug 71) sec l. 
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Contingency Plan 208. They labeled the former the 
"alternative force" and the latter the "revised 
MACV CONPLAN 208." Projected US force levels under 
these two structures were as follows: | 


Date É Revised MACV 
Alternative Force COMPLAN 208 
30 June 1972. l September 1972 
Ì December 1971 184 ,000 184 ,000 
l May 1972 84 ,000 122,000 
l July 1972 60 ,300 ~ 
l September 1972 ~ 61 ,803 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that the "alternative" 
force would provide the required helicopter lift as 
desired by the Secretary and that the final major 
combat force compositions of both forces would be 
essentially the same. The primary difference was in 
the timing, with the "alternative" force being reached 
two months earlier and requiring a more accelerated 
redeployment of the remaining US major combat and 
combat support forces between December 1971 and April. 
1972. The Joint Chiefs of Staff foresaw two major 
impacts of the “alternative” force. One was the 
redeployment of US engineer units at a more rapid rate 
than previously planned, delaying completion of the 
lines of communication program and, ultimately, hinder- 
ing the internal development and defense of the Re- 
public of Vietnam. The other was the required closure 
of air bases at Cam Ranh Bay and Phan Rang during the 
fourth quarter of FY 1972, necessitating relocation of 
units in order to maintain the required monthly tac- 
tical air sorties through 30 June 1972. 

(®57 The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary 
that the “alternative” structure would provide a 
balanced force by 30 June 1972, but they cautioned that 
the accompanying accelerated removal of US combat 
Support might adversely affect the RVNAF's ability 
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to absorb and adjust|to increased operational responsi- 
bilities. They supported the position of the field 
“commanders that, although the risks involved in execu- 
tion appeared acceptable at that time, changes in the 
military situation might make its execution risky with 
respect to the security of US forces, orderly retro- 
grade, and RVNAF development, and might reduce leverage 


for negotiating the | release of US prisoners of war.” 


The. November Announcement 


(U) While the Joint Chiefs of staff and the Secre- 
tary of Defense struggled during the summer of 1971 
with the issues of Ithe size and timing of further US 
withdrawals, the President and his national security 
adviser, Dr. Kissinger, had pursued secret negotiations 


to end the we 


| In efforts not publicly revealed 
until the follewing year, the United States offered at 
the end of May 1971 ‘to set a deadline for withdrawal of 
its troops from South Vietnam in exchange for a pris- 
oner release and a cease-fire. Again in August 1971, 
the United States offered to withdraw all its troops 
within nine months of the date of an agreement, provid- 
ing an agreement was signed by 1 November 1971. But 
when 1 November 1971 passed with no positive response 
from the North Vietnamese, the President moved ahead 
with preparations fbr the announcement of the next US 
troop redeployment, dispatching Secretary Laird, 
Admiral Moorer, and the Assistant of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs) , G. Warren Nutter, to Saigon 
for a firsthand asséssment. "> 


| 
39. (PS-GP 3) JCSM~471-71 to SecDef, 22 Oct 71, Encl 
A to JCS 2472/773-4, 16 Oct 71, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71). 
40. For discussion of the secret negotiations, see 
Chapter ll, pp. 602-604. 


4l. (EaNOPERN-GP|1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(U) p. J-36. Dept of State Bulletin, 22 Nov 71, p. 579. 


14) One issue confronting the President as he 
considered further US redeployments was the possibility 
of assigning only volunteers to duty in Vietnam. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had opposed such a practice in 
May 1971, and they reaffirmed this opposition to the 
Secretary of Defense'on 9 November 1971, stating that a 
volunteer approach to duty in Vietnam was contrary to 
the best interests of the US armed forces. It was 
doubtful that a volunteer force in Vietnam could be 
sustained with the required force mix. Morover, such a 
policy would establish an undesirable precedent. The 
hardships to be endured by ttroops assigned to. South 
vietnam, as US involvement dwindled there, they be- 
lieved, would be no greater than, or very much differ- 
ent from, those in other remote areas such as the 
Republic of Korea. ‘The JCS advice was heeded, and the 
United States made no effort to introduce an all 
volunteer force into South Vietnam,“ 

(U) After consulting with’ Secreary Laird upon his 
return from Saigon, President Nixon made his decision 
on further redeployments. At a press conference on 12 
November 1971, he announced that 45,000 US troops would 
leave South Vietnam during the next two months~-25,000 
in December 1971 and 20,000 during January 1972. The 
offensive ground combat role for US forces in South 
Vietnam had ended, he said, and troops remaining were 
in a defensive position. He promised another redeploy- 


ment announcement before the first of February 1972, 


42. (Z-GP 4) JCSM-497-71 to SecDef, 9 Nov 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/784-1, 8 Nov 71; (f-GP 4) J-l Briefing 
Sheet for CJCS on JCS 2472/784-1, 8 Nov 71; JMF 911/105 
(1 Nov 71). ($-GP 4) CM-928-71 to SecDéf, 31 May 71, 
Att to N/H of JCS 2472/740, 1 Jun 71, JMF 911/105 (16 
Apr 71). l i 
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Stating that the size of this withdrawal would be 
determined by the level of enemy activity and, particu- 
larly, the rate and| route of enemy infiltration during 
December and January; the progress of the RVNAF; and 
movement in obtaining the release of all prisoners of 
war in Southeast Asia and a cease-fire. ? 

(U) Three days | later, on 15 Novemer 1971, the 
Secretary of Defense authorized the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to proceed with ređeployments as announced by the 
president, reaching |159,000 spaces or below by the end 
of December 1971 and 139,000 by 31 January 1972. For 
planning purposes the Joint Chiefs of Staff were to 
"look towards a U$ force goal in the Republic of 
Vietnam of 60,000|by 30 June 1972," while giving 
consideration to levels above and below that figure in 
order to maintain |flexibility. At the President's 
request, Mr. Laird directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to take measures to insure against any comment or 
speculation on what US force levels would be after 
January era 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed both CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV on 19, November of the Secretary's guid- 
ance. With, regard to the 30 June 1972 force structure, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that COMUSMACV 
OPLAN J208A provided an adequate basis for a 60,000 
level and J208 for a higher level, but since there was 
no plan for a structure smaller than 60,000 by the end 
of FY 1972, the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested CINCPAC 


to prepare an appropriate plan.?> 


— 43. Public Papers, Nixon, 1971, pp. 1101-1105. 
44. Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 15 Nov 71, Att to JCS 
2472/786, 16 Nov 71,| JMF 911/374 (15 Nov 71). 
45. Msg, JCS 2990 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 19 
Nov 71 (derived from JCS 2472/786-1), JMF 911/374 (15 
Nov 71). 
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US Redeployments, December 1971l-January 1972 


TA Subsequently, CINCPAC prepared and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved on 26 November the troop list 
for the 45,000-man withdrawal announced by the Presi- 
dent on 12 November. Designated Increment 10 (KEYSTONE 
MALLARD), the redeployment began on 1 December and met 
the schedule announced by the President with 25,000 
forces departing during December 1971 and another 
20,000 in January 1972. In ail KEYSTONE MALLARD 
comprised 36,718 Army, 2,017 Navy, and 6,265 Air Force. 
troops. Major Army units included two infantry brigade 
headquarters, six infantry battalions, five air 
cavalry troops, five artillery battalions, 13 separate 
-aviation companies, and other combat support elements 
organic to the redeploying combat units. The Air Force 
withdrew one tactical airlift and one tactical air 
Support squadron; the Navy removed various minor 
support elements. 7° 

(Í with the completion of KEYSTONE MALLARD on 
31 January 1972, the United States had announced and 
carried out 10 redeployment increments totaling 410,500 
troops and including 102 maneuver battalions, 66 artil- 
lery battalions, and 33 attack and fighter squadrons. 
United States strength in South Vietnam at the end of 
January 1972 stood at 136,505.77 including only 13 


maneuver battalions. 28 


46. (2#8-GP 4) MICS-355-71 to SecDef, 26 Nov 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/786-2, 2 Dec 71, JMF 911/374 (15 Nov 71). 
(S-NOPORN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, (ef 
pp. F-13 - F-15. 

47. US strength in South Vietnam on 31 December 1971 
midway through KEYSTONE MALLARD was 158,119, (S-NOFORN- 


GP :1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, (ef p. J-39. 


48. t+6mNOPERN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(4) pp. F-15, F-1-1. 
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Reduction of Free |World Military Assistance Forces 


(25) As the dated States withdrew its troops 
from Vietnam and relinquished its ground combat role, 
the other Free woela. troop contributing countries began 
to consider reduction in their contingents in Vietnam. 
At peak strength in 1970, the forces of these countries 
totaled about 70,000 and amounted to more than three 
full US Army infantry divisions. During 1970, four 
Free World countries besides the United States had 
combat forces deployed in South Vietnam. The Republic 
of Korea was the largest contributor with a Marine 
brigade, two infantry divisions, and support units for 
a total of about 50/,000 troops. Next came the Kingdom 
of Thailand with small naval and air force units and 
the Royal Thai Army |Volunteer Force (RTAVF), also known 
as the Black Panther Division, and subsequently the 
Black Leopard Division, consisting of a headquarters, 
two infantry brigades of three battalions each, two 
light artillery battalions, one medium artillery 
battalion, a cavalry. squadron, and engineer battalion, 
and appropriate support, for a total of approximately 
11,000 men. Australia had about 7,600 combat troops in 
Vietnam, including a combat brigade and support, a 
squadron of Canberra bombers, a detachment of Caribou 
aircraft, a guided missile destroyer, and combat 
advisers, and New |Zealand had two infantry companies 
and some other units, amounting to about 550 men. 
Australia and New canana bore the cost of furnishing 
and supporting the 


United States did 


ir troops in Vietnam although the 


supply some selected support on a 
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reimbursable basis. The ROK and Thai troops in Viet= 
nam, on the other hand, had always been fully supported 
by the United States.’ 

(@) With the accelerating US troop withdrawals 
in 1970, both Australia and New Zealand announced 
reduction of their forces in Vietnam. The first 
redeployment of Free World military assistance forces 
from Vietnam occurred in November 1970 when New Zealand 
withdrew a combat unit, Company W, and Australia 
followed that same month with the removal of its 8th 
Battalion of about 900 men.>° 

(U) At the beginning of 1971 both the Republie of. 
Korea and the Royal Thai Government were contemplating. 
redeployment of some troops from South Vietnam. On 11. 
January 1971, President Chung Hui Park of Korea an- 
nounced that his government planned a step-by-step 
withdrawal of the ROK military forces then in Vietnam. 
The next day the Prime Minister of Thailand announced 
plans to redeploy all Thai forces from Vietnam by 
February 1972, with the first 5,000 troops to leave 
in Delgo 

(23) These announcements, combined with the redeploy= 
ments. already begun by Australia and New Zealand, 
convinced US officials im Washington of the need 
for an assessment of the future role of Free World 


troop contributing countries in South Vietnam. As 


— 49, (2I-NOFERN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1971, (87 p. Gl, (gi pp. IV=31 > IV=38. (PE-NOPORN=GP 


1) CINCPAC Command History, 1971, pp. 128-131. (TS) 
Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 2623092 Feb 71, CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Jan-Feb 71. 

50. 6-NOPERN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(gT „PP G>8 = G=15. 


. TS=NOTORT™GP 1) COMCUSMACV Command Mstory, 1971, 
(U) OA2 


the Secretary of Defense told Admiral Moorer on 3 
February 1971, the ,assessment would be an interagency: 
effort within the NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam. As ‘the 
first step in this! process, the Departments of State 
and Defense had dispatched a joint message to the US 
Embassies in the troop contributing countries request- 
ing responses on this matter. The Secretary told 
Admiral Moorer that! although Defense participation in 
the assessment would be within the context of the Ad 
Hoc Group, he wanted separately the advice and comments 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. ° He posed a number of 
questions to the Joint Chiefs of Staff including, among 
others, the following: Should the troop contributing 
countries be dncouragea to maintain a presence in 
Vietnam? If so, ne what extent? What should be the 
nature of the US commitment to the maintenance of the 
troop contributing country forces if their members were 
radically reduced?” 

(787 Asked for his views, CINCPAC told the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on |26 February 1971 that the military 
forces of the troop contributing countries should 
"phase down roughly parallel to US reductions." He 
favored encouragement of the troop contributing coun- 
tries to retain a presence in South Vietnam to foster 
regional cooperation, to assist the development of the 
RVNAF, and to promote the economic stability of South 
Vietnam. He believed that the phaseout of Australian, 
New Zealand, and Thai military forces would have little 
impact on plans Hot Vietnamization, but that the 
departure of the much larger ROK forces was a different 
matter. Reduction of the Korean forces, he said, 


should be subject to the same planning factors as US 
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redeployments--i.e., based on the ability of the RVNAF 
to assume the areas of responsibility without serious 
degradation to overall security. Admiral McCain 
believed it reasonable to assume a withdrawal of one 
ROK division or the separate ROK Marine brigade first, 
followed by other elements, on a time schedule that 
would permit economical phasing of transportation plus 
adjustments to special support arrangements such as 
ROKFV combat rations. Admiral McCain also thought that 
the United States should provide only equipment, 
operations ‘and maintenance, and incidental personnel 


costs related to keeping the ROKFV in South Vietnam as. 


opposed to the current extensive US support to the ROK 
in South Vietnam plus additional expenses in Korea 
associated with the maintenance of the ROK forces in 
Vietnam.>> om 
(2S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff on 12 March 1971 
gave the Secretary of Defense their views on future 
troop contributing country forces and roles. They 
believed that, as the United States withdrew its combat 
forces from Vietnam, the troop contributing countries 
should be encouraged to continue their support to the 
Republic of Vietnam with a shift of emphasis from combat 
forces and support to civic.action, nation-building, 
and advisory roles. The level of US support for the 
troop contributing country forces would, they believed, 
determine the force level retained in South Vietnam, 
and they noted three courses of action the troop 
contributing countries might adopt at differing levels 
of US Support. If there was no net cost to the United 
States, there would probably be no troop contributing 


country participation in any form with the exception of 


53. (PS=GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 262309Z Feb 71, 
JCS IN 43286, CICS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 71. 


Australia and New | zealand; if the United States fur- 
nished military E and replenishment “costs” 
only, then Thailarid and the Republic of Korea ‘would 
likely retain token Support forces; but if the United 
States supplied mi itary assistance, replenishment, and 
operations and maintenance costs, Thai and ROK non- 
combat support units would probably be provided as 
requested. E l n ns 

(ITH The Joint Chiefs of Staff urged that the 
redeployment of. ROK troops from ‘South Vietnam follow _ 
those of the united States, with the ROK Marine bri- 
gade, because of ilts peculiar logistics “arrangements, 
coming | immediately after the departure of. the us 
Marines. Then, with RVN concurrence,, the ‘first _ ROK i 
division-equivalent should return home during the idee 
half of FY 1972 (January: to June 1972) and the remain- 
ing ROK combat forces should redeploy in the first half 
of FY 1973 (July-December 1972). Agreeing with CINC- 
PAC, the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought | that the Repub- 
lic of Korea should be ‘encouraged to shift participa- 
tion in South Vietnam to increased military civic 
action and nation-building Support. They added, 
however, that US Support for such continued participa- 
tion should be negotiated separately without involving 
the United States! in "complex, open-ended support 
arrangements. AD | 

(25) After con aeina the JCS comments together 
with responses from the US Embassies concerned, the 
Secreary of Defense outlined on 26 March 1971 the 
Department of pefense position on troop ‘contributing 
country forces in South Vietnam. He believed that the 
United States should support withdrawal of the combat 
forces of these countries at “a measured pace" gener- 
ally parallel with| the US reduction, and at the same 
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time ‘encourage the troop, contributing countries, to, fs 


keep, ` "at least temporarily," a token military force in 


Vietnam, to foster. regional cooperation. As a "second. 


stage," he said, the Unted States should suggest that _ 


these countries replace their combat contingents with 
advisory, training, and medical assistance units. With 
specific reference to the Korean forces, the Secretary 
‘favored the JCS position for withdrawal of the ROK 
Marine brigade in mid-1971, one infantry aniso in 
the January-June 1972 period, and the other division 
thereafter with withdrawal completed by ‘the end of 
1972, but he said a decision should . await completion of 
studies then underway in Seoul. As to the Thai forces, 
Mr. Laird favored an approach to persuade a symbolic 


Thai presence in South Vietnam, possibly in the civic 


action and nation-building area.>> 


(U) Subsequently, an “interagency agreement" was 
reached within the US Government that the nature and 
extent of the ROKFV presence in South Vietnam would be 
a matter for negotiation between the Governments of 
South Vietnam and the Republic of Korea, with the 
United States in the role of a “closely interested 
third party." Then, at the invitation of the United 
States the foreign ministers of Australia, New Zealand, 


the Republic of Korea, and Thailand met with the South . 


Vietnamese foreign minister and the US Secretary of 
State in Washington on 23 April 1971 to review troop 
contributions in Vietnam. The assembled ministers 
recognized the "notable progress" accomplished in 
bringing an end to the North Vietnamese aggression in 
South Vietnam, which permitted: reexamination of the 
future combat role of the troop contributing countries. 


55. (28-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, 


CJCS, et al., 26 Mar 71, Att to JCS 2472/706-2, 29- 
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They noted both the steady assumption of the South 
Vietnamese forces SE their own Self-defense and the 
continuing” us redeployments and agreed that it was 
possible for them to withdraw “some” of their combat 
forces. They further agreed that, as their combat 
forces left Vietnam; they should “strive” to provide 
military support forces for training, construction, 
medical, and other similar purposes for "a further 
period.” No announcements of actual force reductions 
occurred at the meeting, but the ministers did note 
the already announced plans of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Thailand’ to reduce their forces, ‘and the Korean 
foreign minister stated that his government planned to 
withdraw one division from South Vietnam though he gave 


no specific date.>° 


ROK Withdrawals 


(2S) The NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam now took 
up the question of reduction of troop contributing 
country forces, dealing exclusively with the matter of 
ROK withdrawals. In a paper prepared in May 1971 
for Senior Review| Group consideration, the Ad Hoc 
Group noted that the ROK forces in Vietnam had given a 
rather “dilatory” performance in the past several years 
in comparison to their good record in the earlier 
stages of the war.| During 1970, the ROKFV troops had 
represented 17 percent of the friendly main force 
strength in MR 1 but had experienced only two percent 
Similarly, in MR 2, where the ROK 
troops made up 30 percent of the regular combat forces, 
they were credited|with only 14 percent of battalion 
days of combat and] had taken only 18 percent of the 


of the casualties. 


56. (U) Final Communique, Vietnam Troop Contributing 
Conference, 23 Apr 71, Dept of State Bulletin, 17 
May 71, pp. 635-638. (#83 NSC Ad Hoc Group Study, 
"Republic of Korea |Forces in Vietnam (ROKFV)," p. 14, 
n.d., Att to (T&*GP 3) JCS 2472/706-3, 27 May 71, 
JMF 911/535 (27 Jan|71). 
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casualties. All observers, the Ad Hoc Group said, `, 
agreed that the ROKFV was not being used to the 


greatest advantage. The Group . then presented four 
alternatives for ROK forces in South Vietnam for FY 
1972: to maintain the current structure intact, to 
withdraw the Marine brigade alone or. with one of the 


Army đivisions, or to withdraw all three major units. 


Although the Ad Hoc Group indicated ‘no preference among . 


these alternatives, it did urge that, in negotiations 


with the Republic of Korea and the Republic of Vietnam, 
the United States oppose any increase in the cost of US 


support for the ROKFV beyond that estimated for FY 


1972. This position did, in effect, amount, to a ‘choice 
since -the first three alternatives. would ‘all require. 
increases in support costs for FY "1972. ‘In addition, 
the Ad Hoc Group believed that the United States should 
get “considerably enhanced military combat returns for 
our financial contribution" from whatever Korean forces 
remained in South Vietnam for any period. a | | 

(Tef The Senior Review Group considered the Ad 
Hoc Group paper on 24 May 1971 as part of the overall 
assessment of the situation in South Vietnam.>° In 
preparation for this meeting, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (ISA) and the Director of the Joint Staff 
recommended support for alternative four, redeployment 
of all ROK forces parallel to the US withdrawals, with 
ROK troops remaining in their current areas until 


withdrawn to Korea. They also recommended no increase 


(PS) NSC Ad Hoc Group Study, "Republic of Korea 

Forces in Vietnam (ROKFV) , n.d., Att to (T@-GP 3) 
JCS 2472/706-3, 27 May 71, JMF 911/535 (27 Jan 71). 

58. For discussion of the Vietnam aSaesstenty see 

Chapter 2, pp. 68-85. 
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in the Us support of the ROKFV beyond that currently E 
estimated for FY 1972. 23 

(J8) General William C. a emereiiand:, <ené Army Chief 
of Staff and former COMUSMACV; attended the 24 May 
. Senior Review Group meeting as Acting Chairman of the 


Joint Chiefs of ae since Admiral Moorer was in 


Europe. ‘He was emphatic about the need to retain some 
ROK forces in South Vietnam through CY 1972. He did 
not think the RVNAF could contain a large-scale enemy 
attack in either MR 1 or MR 2 in view of US redeploy- 
ments and he favored using the ROKFV to strengthen the 
defense in the two northern military regions. He 
suggested the poSo heey of creating a ROK mobile task 
force of 8,000 to 12, 000 men to meet emergency situa- 
tions in the two military regions. The Senior Review 
Group reached no consensus on this matter, but did 
agree that the Vietnam Ad Hoc Group should prepare a 
paper for the President setting forth the alternatives 
with probable effects and estimated costs for daon. Y 

(P5) Subsequently, the Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam 
developed a further paper on ROK forces in Vietnam, 
which was circulated to the SRG members on 18 June 
1971. The Ad Hoc GROUP again noted that the ROKFV was 
not being used to best advantage. Further, the Group 
observed that the Korein forces in South Vietnam had 
been involved inja "continual and well-organized 


pattern of irregular practices." Investigations had 


. (PS-GP 3) Joint TP for DepSecDef and CJCS for 
24 May 71 SRG Mtg|, n.d., Att to JCS 2472/706-3, 27 
May 71, JMF 911/535) (27 Jan 71). 
60. (PS=-GP 1) Memo, CSA to CJCS, 16 Jul 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/765, | 21 Jul 71, JMF 911 (2 Jun 71). 
(S-NOPORM) NMCC OPSUM, 24 May 71. (287 Memo, Dr. 
Kissinger to USecState et al., "Vietnam Assessment," 
26 May 71, CJCS Fille 091 Vietnam, May 71. 
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revealed substantial amounts „0f US funds and property — 
diverted from intended pur poses by the ROKFV. The Ad | 


Hoc Group again presented four ROK redeployment alterna- im 


tives open'to the United States. Three of the four 
were the same’ as the alternatives of the Group's 
earlier paper: (1) withdrawal of the entire ROKFV from 


Vietnam on a schedule roughly parallel to the US 


withdrawals; (2) retention of the ROKFV in Vietnam 
through CY 1972, gradually returning it to Korea in CY 
1973; (3) return to Korea of a force equal to a divi- 


sion "(the Marine brigade plus support troops)" begin=. 


ning in October 1971 and keeping two division equiva- 
lents in Vietnam through CY 1972. The final alterna- 


Ce Gi the 18 June paper, reflecting General Westmore- ` 


land's earlier proposal, called for the establishment 


of a ROK mobile task force of 8,000 to 12,000 men to 
remain in-:South Vietnam through CY 1972 with the 
balance of the ROKFV redeploying to Korea following the 
South Vietnamese presidential election in October 1971. 
The group had included this last alternative despite 
the opposition of General Abrams, who had cited the high 
level of US support required as well as the higher ROK 
combat exposure and casualty rates involved. No matter 
which alternative was selected, the Ad Hoc Group again 
recommended no increase in already planned US support 
for the ROKFV and insistence on enhanced military 
return for the US financial contribution. Ql 

(28) The choice among the ROK force alternatives 
could not be decided solely on the basis of the forces 
needed in South Vietnam and the costs involved. In 


. 61. (S87 NSC Study, “Republic of Korea Forces in 
Viet-Nam *(ROKFV)," n.d., Att to Memo, NSC Staff Secy 
to USecState et al., 18 Jun 71, Att to (}6-GP 1) 
JCS 2472/706-4, 22 Jun 71, JMF 911/535 (27 Jan 71). 


the final ‘decision, the President had to ‘consider 
current. US negotiations with the Republic of Korea. 
The United States |had decided in 1970 to withdraw 
20,000 US forces fram Korea by 30 June 1971. Although 
President Nixon had |directed in October 1970 that there 
would be no further withdrawals from Korea, both the 
Departments of State and Defense agreed in general that 
US ground forces in the Republic of Korea could be 
further reduced by the end of FY 1973 (30 June 1973). 
Officials of the two departments believed it desirable 
for the United States to notify the Republic of Korea 
one year in Ga it planned further redeployments 
from Korea. But in this situation, if the United 
States should press, the Republic of Korea to keep the 
ROKFV in Vietnam, 


position to insist 


then the Koreans would be in a 
that the United States not reduce 
its force levels in Korea. Nevertheless, the Ad Hoc 


Group in the 18 June paper suggested that the United 
States inform the REPUDII of kóféa; "at about the same 
time we negotiate the issues concerning the ROKFV," of 
plans for further reductions in US ground forces in 
Korea during FY 1973.62 

(T87 On 23 June/| 1971, the President selected what 
amounted to the Porra alternative -proposed by the 
Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam in the 18 June paper. He 
tentatively decided that the United States would 
Support the continued presence of the two ROK divisions 
in Vietnam through |CY 1972 (allowing redeployment of 
ROK forces equal to a division in FY 1971) and would 
reconsider this position after the 1971-1972 Vietnam 
dry season, In return for this support, however the 
United States would jinsist upon improved combat perform- 
ance by the ROKFV;, moreover,: the cost of US support 


62. Ibid. 
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would. be limited to the amount already estimated for 
FY 1972. In order to prevent any linkage’ between the 
question of ROK troops in Vietnam and the. retention of 
US troops in Korea, the United States would take the 
position that,’ in continuing to support the ROKFV in 
South Vietnam, it was merely acquiescing in a request 
‘by the Republic of Vietnam.°? i 

(278) General Westmoreland was somewhat reluctant to 
accept the President's decision on Korean force with- 
drawals. He told Admiral Moorer on 16. July that he 
wanted to make his position and rationale “a matter of . 
record." He feared that the RVNAF could’ not contain a 
large-scale enemy attack, in either MR 1 or 2 and that 
it would be prudent to leave all the ROK forces in 
Vietnam through CY 1972. He believed that the past 
performance of the ROK forces had led to an underesti- 
mation of their capabilities and he again advocated the 
creation of a ROK mobile task force of 8,000 to 12,000 
men available for movement throughout Vietnam. He 
recognized General Abrams" opposition to such a force, 
but argued that the advantages would outweigh the 
disadvantages. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, 
took no action on General Westmoreland's proposal, 
which received no further consideration.°4 

(%) The United States informed the Republic of 
Korea through diplomatic channels of its decision to 
Support two ROK divisions in Vietnam until 1973, and 
the Republic of Korea pressed ahead with plans to 
reduce ther ROKFV accordingly. Shortly thereafter the 


63. (@8-GP 1) Extracts of NSDM 113, 23 Jun 71, 
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Republic: ofs Korea announced its intention to withdraw 
10,000: troops:-from.:Vietnam by June 1972 in the first 
phase-of a redeployment that would eventually reduce 
the Korean force in Vietnam to about 5,000 troops. The 
Republic of Korea planned to deactivate one division 
plus. a Marine brigade. in the latter part of 1972 so 
that its armed forces could remain within the 600,000- 
man strength. ceiling/as had been agreed with the United 
States. The Republics of Korea and Vietnam concluded a 
working arrangement tö carry out the redeployment, and 
the ` United -States had no direct involvement in that 
arrangement except-to encourage both countries in their 
task and assist wherever possible. Subsequently, the 
ROK field: commander an vietnam adviseđ COMUSMACV that 
the 10,000 ROK troops scheduled for redeployment would 
comprise the 2d Marine Brigade and elements of the ROK 
100th Logistical Command. ge 

(2f The actual withdrawal of the first 10,000 ROK 
forces did not begin until late 1971. Planning for the 
redeployment called |for seven increments and the first 
two, consisting of |2,449 Korean troops and associated 
‘equipment, departed South Vietnam during December 
1971. The remaining five increments left during the 
next four months. The ROK Sth Marine Battalion and the 
ROK 2d Marine Brigade Headquarters redeployed on 24 
February, and the remainder of the 2d Marine Brigade 
and the 100th Logistical Command left on 1 April 
completing the 10,000-man ROK withdrawal.°° 
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(27 The announced intention of the Republic of. Korea ..... 


in July. 1971 to begin withdrawal of its. forces. from E 
Vietnam raised the difficult matter of disposition of 
ROKFV equipment. Much of the equipment . used by the 
Korean troops`in South Vietnam, approximately $70 
million in value, was on loan to the Republic of Korea 
-with the title held by the United States. The United 
States was not committed to transfer. any of this 
equipment to the Republic of Korea except as might be 
used to replace MAP items lost or destroyed through | 
combat or. other normal wear. But "from the standpoint | 
of intergovernmental relations and cost effectiveness," E 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the field commanders 
generally favored transfer of the: equipment. The 
matter was further complicated by the fact that the US 
Congress, in passing the Department of Defense appropri- 
ation bills for FY 1971, had stipulated a worldwide 
limit on the disposal of excess defense articles of 
$100 million, valued at one-third of original cost.” 
(2) The Joint Chiefs of Staff on .27 August 1971 
raised the question of ROKFV equipment with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. They favored transfer of all US- 
titled equipment held by the ROKFV to the Republic of 
Korea ‘except for the following items: those determined 
by the Services to be unsuitable for transfer; those 
that could not be used effectively or maintained by the 
ROK forces; those that were classified material, 
including classified munitions; those that were politic- 
ally sensitive, such a toxic or incapacitating agents 
and associated munitions; and those required for RVNAF 


— 67. (S8-GP 4) JCS 2472/775, 26 Aug 71, JMF 911 
(14 Aug 71). (TS-NOFORN-GP J CINCPAC Command History, 
1971, (S) p. 359. 


improvement. — ‘Cost incident to redeploying ` the: equip- 
ment, such as packing and crating, they said; should 
be applied to the ROK. five-year. modernization program. 
The turnover of equipment to the redeploying ROKFV 
troops should be made in the most favorable possible 
terms for the Republic of Korea, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believed, since the cost of reequipping them in 


Korea would have to be paid out of the military assist- 


ance program and would thus reduce the money available’ — 


for modernization of ROK forces. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff requested authority for the timely transfer of 
US=titled equipment! held by the ROKFV to the Republic 
of Korea, except for exempted items, at one-third of © 
the acquisition cost. | 

(ef The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) on 
2 September informed the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that the Secretary of the Navy on 30 August 
1971 had determined| that US Marine Corps equipment on 
loan, with the exception of that required by the US 
Marine Corps and hot compatible with the ROK MAP, 
could be transferred to the Republic of Korea as in 
long supply and excess. Pricing of US Army nonexcess 
defense articles at one-third cost, the Assistant 
Secretary said, would require a determination by the 
Secretary of the Army that such a reduced price re> 
flected the actual |condition and market value of the 
equipment in question. Therefore the Assistant Secre- 
tary asked that ene Joint Chiefs of Staff reconsider 
their one-third pricing formula in light of the special 
ruling that would Be required of the Secretary of the 


~~ 68. (P6=GP 4) JCSM~397=71 to SecDef, 27 Aug 71, Encl 
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(2) .Thereafter, on 14 September, -the Department of 
the Army ruled that US-titled equipment. on loan to the 
ROKFV that was not excess might be ‘offered to the 
Republic of Korea at 56 percent of the standard cost. 
Four days later, on 18 September, the Secretary of 
Defense informed CINCPAC of approval for the transfer 
of US Marine Corps equipment on loan to the ROK Marine 
Brigade as excess. . | 

(261 In response to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense's request, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed 
their position on the pricing formula for the US Army 
equipment. They informed the Secretary of Defense on: 
30 October 1971 that the acquisition cost of US-titled 
major US Army items in the hands of the ROKFV was 
estimated at $13.4 million, of which $4.7 million was 
excess to the US Army and $8.7 million was not. They 
reaffirmed their previous recommendation on transfer 
to the Republic of Korea, but with the exception that 
US Army items not in excess be priced at 56 percent of 
acquisition value instead of one third. They expected 
this transfer of US Army equipment to have a minimal 
impact on the US Army portion of the ROK five-year 
modernization program and noted that, by the time the 
ROKFV had redeployed to Korea, the value of the US- 
titled equipment not excess and desired by the Republic 
of Korea might be considerably reduced.’ 

(27 The Secretary of Defense subsequently authorized 
transfer of US-titled equipment held by the ROKFV to 
the Republic of Korea as recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Thereafter, on 2 November 1971, 
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Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard. wrote the ROK 
Minister. of Defense confirming the US decision for the 
transfer of US-titled equipment to the Korean forces. ? 


Redeployment of Thai: Forces 


(2) The “redeployment of Thai forces from South 
Vietnam began in 1971. The previous fall, Admiral 
McCain had proposed the return of Thai forces beginning 
in January 1971 in order to upg rade the Royal Thai 
Army. His proposal was not adopted, but the possible 
withdrawal of Thai troops was soon under discussion 
among Thailand, the United - States, . ‘and South. Vietnam 
and in November 1970 the three countries agreed to set 
up a joint committee to supervise the Thai withdrawal. 
Then on 12 January| 1971, Thai Prime Minister Kittik- 
ochorn announced plans for. the redeployment of the Thai 
contingent in Vietnam with 4,000 troops to depart in 
August 1971 and all forces by the following February. ? 

(U) Each year Thai forces in Vietnam had rotated 
home in two increments, the first in January and the 
second in August. As each increment redeployed, it was 
replaced in South Vietnam by a new one. In accord with 
the Prime Minister's January 1971 announcement, the 
increment that redeployed in August 1971 was not re- 
placed. This withdrawing increment in August consisted 
of the brigade and a portion of support elements of the 
Royal Thai Army Volunteer Force (RTAVF), and the 
remaining elements of the RTAVF in Vietnam were desig- 
nated a task force. This force began a standdown 
on 9 December 1971) and redeployed to Thailand during 
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the period 3 January through ‘4 “February 1972. ' Earlier,” 
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on 9 May 1971, the Royal Thai Navy Patrol Gunboat ~~ 


Medium (PGM-12), whose mission was to prevent coastal 
infiltration, had returned to Thailand, and the 45-man 


Thai air force unit, Victory Flight, withdrew from 


South Vietnam during November and December 1971. When 
‘the RTAVF completed its redeployment in February 1972, 
a Thai residual force of about 200 men remained as a 
temporary headquarters elements in Saigon to complete 
administrative and logistic actions for the Thai forces 
with a final phaseout scheduled for April 1972.74 


(2) The disposition of US’ equipment in the hands 


of the departing Thai forces was governed by an 


agreement signed in 1967. This document, the Unger- 


Dawee agreement, committed the United States to trans- 


fer the equipment furnished to the Thai forces in 
Vietnam to the Royal Thai Government upon redeployment 
of those forces to Thailand. Other provisions required 


the United States to construct and equip an overseas | 


replacement training center in Thailand that would 
revert to Thai ownership when training of Thai person- 
nel for the RTAVF in Vietnam had been completed, and to 
furnish Thailand a HAWK missile battery, including 
training and equipment. With the redeployment of the 
Thai forces from South Vietnam in 1971, the United 


States transferred US-titled equipment used by the Thai 


forces in Vietnam to the Royal Thai Government. At the 
same time, training at the overseas replacement center 
ceased, and approximately $.5 million in equipment and 
consumable supplies were also transferred to the Royal 
Thai Government. In August 1971, Thailand agreed to 


accept 18 UH-l and. two CH-47 helicopters as a 


74. (6—N@PORN-GP 1) COMUSMACTV Command History, 1971, 
(U) pp. G-17 - G-18. 


substitute for the pledged HAWK missile battery,. and by 
the end of _the summer of 1971, only two continuing US 
commitments remained under the 1967 agreement: US 
Support for the Thali residual forces in South vietnam | 
and personnel liability claims: ~ 
w). At the request of the- Department of State 
and Defense, COMUSMACV prepared during the summer, of 
1971 an analysis of |IRTAVF performance in South Vietnam. 
The two departments wanted the study for use in 
developing future policy toward Thailand as well as 
in determining military assistane requirements. On 
23 August, General Arams submitted the analysis to 
CINCPAC, who relayed it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 5 October with his concurrence. According to 
COMUSMACV, the RTAVF in South Vietnam had been “ade- 
quately trained aha exceptionally well equipped," 
but had had little combat experience and had been 
reluctant to coordinate or conduct combained operations 
with the ARVN. Commanders of manuever units lacked 
confidence in their highly capable artillery arm and 
had chosen instead to employ gunships for close-in 
support of troops. |The RTAVF in South Vietnam, General 
Abrams concluded, had relied excessively on helicopters 
for movement of troops and had been hesitant to under- 


take aggressive operations on foot. 7° 


Australian and New Zealand Redeployments 


(U) New Zealand continued in the early months of 1971 
the redeployment of its forces from South Vietnam 


~ 75. (TS-NOFORN-GP 1) CINCPAC Command History, 1971, 
(3) pp. 440-441. 

76. (S-GP 1) Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 23 Aug 71; 
(@-GP 1) Ltr, CINCPAC to CJCS, 5 Oct 71; Atts to JCS 
2353/194, 13 Oct 71|), JMF 910/535 (23 Aug 71). 
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begun the previous November. In February 1971, the, 
New Zealand Special Air Service, 4 Troop, returned home 
_ and the 161 Battery of the Royal New Zealand Artillery 
redeployed during April and May 1971, leaving a total 
of 264 New zealand troops in South Vietnam.’® 

(Z) Both New Zealand and Australia- announced on 
18 August 1971 plans to. withdraw all of their remaining 
combat troops from South. Vietnam. Australian Prime. 


Minister William McMahan stated that the bulk of the 


Australian forces would be home by Christmas, and he .. 


pledged economic assistance for South Vietnam over the 
forthcoming three years in ‘place, of active military. 
assistance in the Ware Australian forces began a 
three-phase redeployment the following day, 19 August. 

On 7 November the Australians turned over the military 
installation at Nui Dat to the RVNAF and 400 Australian 
troops departed for home. On 8 December 1971 the 4th 
Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, the last Austra- 
lian combat battalion, left and by 8 January 1972 all 
but 1,618 Australian troops had withdrawn from Vietnam. 
Subsequently, on 7 March 1972, the lst Australian Task 
Force stood down, ending the combat role of Australia 
in the Republic of Vietnam and by the end of March 
1972, the Australian Army Force strength in Vietnam had 
declined to 150. These remaining troops constituted a 
small headquarters in Saigon and .the Australina Train- 
ing Team, Vietnam, stationed in Phuoc Tuy Province and 


77. See above, p. 163. 


78. (emNOPOERN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(U) pp. G-15, J-12. P . 
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scheduled to remain jin South Vietnam for an indefinite 


period.’ 

` (U) The final withdrawal of New Zealand combat ` 
forces occurred in December 1971 with the redeployment 
of V Company and the lst New Zealand Service Medical 
Team.’ New Zealand |continued to assist the Republic 
of Vietnam with the New Zealand Army Training Team, 


Vietnam, a 25-man {team stationed at the Chi Lang 


National Training (Center in Chau Doc Province to 
train Regional Force officers. New Zealand also 
provided a a contingent to serve with the 
Australian Army training team in Phuoc Tuy Province, 
whose mission was| to train Regional .and Popular 
Forces in jungle warfare techiques.°° | 

(6) The actual strength of the free world mili- 
tary assistance forces in South Vietnam declined 
from 67,400 on 1 January 1971 to 54,497 on 31 December 
1971. These redeploynents continued in the first half 
of 1972. The actual strength of the free world mili- 
tary assistance forces had fallen to 38,531 men by 
October 1972, 38,230 of whom were troops of the 


Republic of Korean 


79. (B=N9PORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
al 


1971, (C) p. F-15,|(U) pp. G-12 = G-13, J-13, J-29, 
J-36, J-38. (LSaNOFORN* EX) COMUSMACV Command History, 
Jan 72-Mar 73, (U)i p. N-l. Stanley R. Larsen and 


James L. Collins,| Allied Participation in Vietnam, 
1975, pp. 103-104. 
8 


0. £6-NOPERN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(U) p. G-15. l i 


81. (PE-NOPGORN?} ICINCPAC Command History, 1972, (S) 
p. 131. | 
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TABLE 1 


Actual Strength of Military Forces in Vietnam 


1971 

US FWMAF RVNAF 
January 31 334,850 67,433 1,054,125 
February 28 323,797 67,791 1,049,163 
March 31- 302,097 67,513 1,057,676 
April 30 272,073 ` 66,563 1,058,237 
May 31 — 252,210 66,586 1,060,597 
June 30 ` 239,528. 66,842 1,060,129 
July 31 225,106° 64,762 1,057,924 
August 31 216,528 61,256 1,052,353 
September 30 212,596 60,538 1,047,890 
October 31 198,683 58,813 1,043,232 
November 30 178 , 266 _ 58,526 1,040,640 
December 31 54,497 1,046,254 


158,119 


source: COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, Annex J. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DETERMINING US AIR SUPPORT LEVELS FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 
IN 1971 : 


(U) The use of air power assumed mounting importance 
in Vietnam during 1971. As the bulk of US ground 
forces departed in the course of the year, remaining US 
commanders turned more than ever to air resources to 
find and destroy the enemy and his supplies, to support 
friendly ground operations, and to protect the residual 


US forces. But, simultaneously, US budget strictures =~. 


limited the air activity levels available in Southeast 
Asia. These monetary restrictions, beginning in 1969, 
had continued throughout 1970 and would become even 
more severe in 1971, 

(U) Throughout the first half of 1970, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had opposed Secretary Laird's efforts 
to restrict US air activity levels in Southeast Asia. 
Ultimately, the President resolved.the issue in August 
1970 when he directed the Department of Defense to fund 
a monthly Southeast Asia activity level of 14,000 
. tactical air (both Air Force and Navy), 1,000 B-52, and 
1,000 gunship sorties in Fy 1971. By the end of 1970, 
however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff feared that deci- 
sions were being made to reduce US sortie rates in 
Southeast Asia in FY 1972 on the basis of fiscal rather 
than operational needs and they launched a series of 
appeals to the Secretary of Defense on this matter. 
Often they combined these positions on air support with 
ones dealing with US force levels. In late December 
1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked the Secretary to 


l. See Chapter 3 for discussion of the force levels 
question. 
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continue air activity levels in Southeast Asia for the 


remainder of. FY 1971 as currently programmed and to -/ 


approve for FY 1972 a minimum of 10,000 (7,300 USAF and 
2,700 USN) tactical. air, 1,000 B-52, and 700 gunship 
monthly sorties.. In reply, the Secretary of. Defense 


had deferred a final decision, but assured the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that funds to fly the sortie levels 
they had recommended were included in the FY 1972 
budget submitted to the President. On 31 December 
1970, Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard approved an 
additional. $249.1 million in FY 1972 funds for South- 
east Asia that included support for monthly sortie 
rates-.of 10,200 tactical air, 1,000 B-52, and 700 
gunship.* Ad ehioagh the Deputy Secretary's decision 
seemed to fulfill; the.-JCS recommendations for air 
activity levels, this action proved only temporary, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be occupied throughout 
1971 with ebeatning necessary funds for adequate air 
Support in Southeast Asia. 


Air Support for FY 1972 


(75) On 21 P 1971, Admiral Moorer told Secre- 
tary Laird that air sorties for FY 1972 as provided in 
-the Deputy Secretary's recent budget decision were the 
"minimum" necessary| for interdiction operations in Laos 
and Cambodia and |for the security of US forces in 
Vietnam. The chatrman did not expect the enemy to 
decrease infiltration into South Vietnam and, conse~ 


quently, he anticipated increased requirements for 


2. For discussion of air activity levels in 1970 
see (J£) The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
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Vietnam, 1969-1970,| pp. 341-345. 
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tactical air support for the remaining US forces. As 
he eapigines: to the Secretary: a à 
“AS ‘US redeployments continue, the ` 
selective application of air power 
assumes.greater.importance as a 
primary’ means to bring concentrated 
firepower to bear rapidly wherever and 
whenever required to counter enemy 
efforts. Retention of this flexible 
capability is essential to the 
. successful prosecution of our war 
effort and the success of Vietnami- 
zation. 
In order to permit the Services to proceed with plan- 
ning, Admiral Moorer requested an .early decision and 
‘announcement to support the air activity levels set 
forth in the Deputy Secretary's 31 December decision. 
Secretary Laird replied to Admiral Moorer on 9 February 
1971 that he did not want to make "a firm decision" on 
the FY 1972 levels until results of the current dry 
season air campaign could be assessed. In the interim, 
however, he authorized the Services to plan on the 
basis of the tenatively approved Presidential budget 
(presumably the sortie rates sanctioned by the Deputy 
Secretary's 31 December 1970 decision) .7 
(PS} After receiving the comments of the field 
commanders, the Joint Chiefs of Staff addressed the 
Secretary on US force and activity levels in Southeast 
Asia.‘ With regard to the latter, they told the 
Secretary that the field commanders supported the JCS 
December recommendations for a rate of 10,000 tactical 


air, 1,000 B-52, and 700 gunship sorties per month 


3. (P5-GP 3) CM-489-71 to SecDef, 21 Jan 71, Att 
to JCS 2339/333-3, 22 Jan 71, JMF 907/323 (7 Nov 70). 
(8-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 9 Feb 71, Att to 
JCS 2339/338, 15 Feb 71, JMF 907/323 (9 Feb 71). 

4. For the JCS Te ommendations on US force levels, 
see Chapter 3. 
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throughout FY aa To meet these requirements, the © 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said, it would be necessary to 
retain five- additional tactical air Squadrons in 
Southeast Asia at |the end of FY 1972 as well as to 
retain in the active force one tactical fighter wing 
then scheduled to be transferred to Reserve Status. In 
addition, one attack aircraft carrier and one aircraft 
carrier wing tentatively planned for deactivation would 
have to be retained in the Western Pacific or replaced 
from forces committed to NATO.” 

(38) Secretary Laird was still not prepared to make 
‘a final decision N air activity levels. But, in the 
meantime, on 10 February, Deputy BeChecary, Packard had 
issued tentative |fiscal guidance for the FY 1973 
planning, programming, and budgeting cycle, and Secre- 
tary Laird instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 23 
February to use that document for planning. This 
guidance provided for monthly sorties in Southeast Asia 
for FY 1972 equal to those in the earlier 31 December 
decision--10,200 tactical air, 1,000 B-52, and 700 
gunship sorties. But these rates were averages and by 
the end of FY 1972}, monthly tactical air sorties would 
actually drop to 6,800 (though with no change in the 
B-52 and gunship. rates). The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reviewed this tentative guidance and advised the 
Secretary that the/end FY 1972 air activity levels for 
Southeast Asia as|set forth therein were well below 
those recommended |by the field commanders, and they 
reiterated support |for their earlier recommendations on 
this matter. Since ongoing operations could change 
the situation in Southeast Asia, the Joint. Chiefs of 


5. (#S-GP 3) JCSM-59-71 to SecDef, 16 Feb 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/695-1,| 27 Jan 71, JMF 907/372 (14 Dec 70). 
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Staff did promise to review the air activity questionn 
again before 30 April.° | . 
(36) At this time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
also considering a “banking" concept for air sorties 
in Southeast Asia, holding rates as far as possible 


below authorized ceilings when the military situation 


permitted in order to allow increased rates in times 
of particular need. The Secretary of Defense had 
raised this possibility in February, but on 5 March, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended against 
adoption of such a. system. . The field commanders | 
already kept sorties at the lowest level possible, 


‘they said, and to adopt the Secretary's suggestion. 


would only require additional effort to administer 
without any real advantages in practice.’ 

(BS} The Joint Chiefs of Staff addressed air 
activity levels for Southeast Asia again..on 26 March 
in recommendations to the Secretary of Defense on 
force withdrawals. On that occasion, they provided 
the Secretary evaluation of four possible US rede- 
ployment alternatives. All four, they told him, 
were “critically contingent" upon US air levels of 
10,000 and 8,000 tactical sorties per month 
throughout FY 1972 and FY 1973, respectively, and 
1,000 B-52 sorties per month for both fiscal years. 
Since current programming and fiscal guidance did 


6. (PS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 23 Feb 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/695-2, 26 Feb 71, JMF 907/372 (14 Dec 70). 
(J8-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to Secys of MilDepts, CJCS 
et al., 10 Feb 71, Att to JCS 2458/770, 12 Feb 71; 
(PS-GP 3) JCSM-95—-71 to SecDef, 3 Mar 71, Encl A to 
JCS 2458/769-1-, 26 Feb 71; JMF 550 (10 Feb 71). 

7. (BB-GP 3) JCSM-97-71 to SecDef, 5 Mar 71 (derived 
from JCS 2339/338-1), JMF 907/323 ( 9 Feb 71). 
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not ‘allow “for rates|at these levels, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended that ue required additional 
funding ‘be ovlad? 

LIPET During earlý April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
continued, to press| the Secretary for adequate air 
support for operations in Southeast Asia. In connec- 
tion with Pesce OE planning, they informed him on 1 
Apřil that COMUSMACV supported the recommendations for 
air support as previously presented. Moreover, while 
General Abrams ‘was agreeable to a process of averaging 
sorties throughout ithe fiscal year, he believed that 
sufficient - air assets must remain in Southeast Asia to 
support’ the’ authorized sortie level plus a reasonable 
surge capability as of the last day of each fiscal 
year, and he did not favor any plans for banking of 
sorties. On 3 April, Admiral Moorer again presented 
the JCS position on jair activity levels for FY 1972 and 
FY 1973 to Secretary Laird, stressing the importance of 
a prompt decision, |especially for the Navy, since a 
lengthy program of |carrier and air wing inactivations 
was involved. Three days later, in an evaluation of 
RVNAF improvement, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the 
Secretary that they, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV all urged 
support of the air/ activity levels recommended on 26 
March in order to assure the progress of Vietnamization 
and the secure withdrawal of US forces.” 


8. @PS-GP 3) JCSM-145-71 to SecDef, 26 Mar 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/725-1, 25 Mar 71, JMF 907/374 (17 Mar 71). 

9. (¢38-GP 1) CM-766- 71 to SecDef, 1 Apr 71, CJCS 
File 091 SEA, Apre Jun 71. (P8-GP 1) CM-780-71 to 
SecDef, 3 Apr 71, Att to JCS 2147/527-1, 8 Apr 71, JMF 
378 (1 Apr 71). (PS~GP l) JCSM-165-71 to SecDef, 6 Apr 
71, Enel A to JCS 2472/736, 6 Apr 71, JMF 911/535 (30 
Mar Tals 
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(pet Finally, on 21 April, the Secretary of Defense `- ` 


issued planning: -and . programming guidance for: the FY-*:! 


1973-1977 Defense Program that included-a separate`-“ 


section on Southeast Asia. With respect to air sup- 
port, Mr. Laird established the following levels for 


Southeast Asia: t 
End FY Average... 


Tactical air . End Fy End FY Average 


Sorties/Month _1971  _1972_ FY 1972 _1973 FY 1973 

. Navy 3,600 1,800 | 2,700 1,800. . 1,800 — 

Air Force 10 ,000 5,000 7,500 0 3,500 : 7 

Total TACAIR 13 ,600 6,800. 10,200 1,800 °° 5,300 = goer 
B-52 Sorties | | l 

per month -- 1,000 — 1,000 1,000 - 300 - 650--> 
Gunship Sorties = 

per month 1,000 700 700 0 350 


Mr. Laird anticipated that these Southeast Asia assump- 
tions would be revised in the coming months, adding 
that sortie levels for FYs 1972 and 1973 were -under 
review with a firm decision expected within a few 
weeks.?° 

(25) In the meantime, Secretary Laird had also 
"requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Services to 
consider additional ways of reducing air support 
On 7 April, the day 
‘the President announced the withdrawal of 100,000 more 


requirements in Southeast Asia. 


US troops from South Vietnam by 1 December 1971, Mr. 
Laird noted that planning for air activity levels had 


10. (#S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, 
CICS; et aly, 21..Apr 71, Att to JCS 2458/780, 23 
Apr 71, JMF 555 (21 Apr 71) sec l. : 
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reached a critical juncture. The Department. of De- 


fense. he said, must’ pursue US foreign policy goals in. 
Southeast Asia while at the Same time lessening US- 


involvement. Noting) the "pressures and temptations to 
hold onto the reins |" there, especially in the area of 
air support, he asked the Service Secretaries to take 
the problem of air support under review. Specifically, 


the Secretary wanted the Services to review the Chair-- 


man's 3 April presentation. Mr. Laird followed up with 
a further request to| the Secretary of the Air Force and 
the Chairman of the; Joint Chiefs of Staff on 13 April 
to consider a new alternative force posture involving 
complete withdrawal of Air Force assets from South 
Vietnam by the end jof FY 1972, basing sufficient air 
assets in Thailand to provide tactical sortie levels of 
10,000 per month at the end of FY 1971, and 5,000 at 
the end of FY 1972, for an average of 7,500 
per month.?+ 

(28}] The Secretarty of the Air Force replied on 
23 April that his service was prepared to provide the 
level of air support specified in the tentative fiscal 
guidance for FY 1972 issued by the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense on 12 February. But additional funds and 
Manpower would be needed, he said, if a decision was 
made to support the higher sortie rates recommended by 
the Joint Chiefs of| Staff. The Air Force Secretary saw 
some advantages in |the alternative of early withdrawal 
of Air Force assets from South Vietnam in terms of 
security of US forces, but he pointed out that signifi- 
cantly increased manpower authorizations would be 


ll. (#5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, 
7 Apr 71, Att to JCS 2147/527-11, 8 Apr 71; {£38-GP 4) 
Memo, SecDef to SecAF and CJCS, 13 Apr 71, Att to JCS 
2147/527-2, 14 Apr }71; JMF 378 (1 Apr 71). 
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“needed in Thailand as well as additional funds. 
Moreover air capabilities in Vietnam would be de- 
graded. me l i _ an . 

(I5 The’ secco of the Navy, on 21 April 1971, ` 
had voiced his. strong impression that both past and 
present air sortie requirements had been overestimated. 
He acknowledged the difficulty in "second guessing" 
the field commanders and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
but, based on conversations with combat pilots, he 
believed sorties could be reduced during the rainy. 
season. Accordingly ‘the (Navy Secretary recommended 
an available monthly Navy tactical air sortie rate of 
2,700 ‘with actual executed’ sorties held below that 
figure, as opposed to the JCS support for a Navy 
tactical sortie level of 2,700 without qualification, 
within. the recommended total of 10,000 per month ‘for 
FY 1972. The Secretary of the Army, a few days 
later, deferred to Mr. Laird's judgment since he had 
not been fully exposed to the rationale of the Joint ` 
Chiefs of Staff and the field commanders on Southeast 
Asian air requirements. In his own review, however, 
the Army Secretary had found little evidence to 
support the recommended increase in the programmed 
sorties levels. +3 

(S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not agree that 
air support could be reduced in Southeast Asia. They 
told the Secretary of Defense on 26 April that the 
sortie levels of his 13 April proposal would not meet 
foreseen requirements. They repeated their recommenda- 
tions of 26 March 1971 that 10,000 and 8,000 tactical 


12. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecAF to SecDef, 23 Apr 71, Att 
to JCS 2147/527-5, 27 Apr 71, JMF 378 (1 Apr 71). 

13. (78*GP 1) Memo, SecNav to SecDef; 21 Apr 71, 
Att to JCS 2147/527-4, 22 Apr 71; (?PS-GP 1) Memo, 
SecArmy to SecDef, 27 Apr 71, Att to JCS 2147/527-6, 
28 Apr 71; JMF 378 (1 Apr 71). 
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air sorties per month ‘throughout FY. 1972 ane FY 1973, 
respectively, and 1,000 B-52 sorties per month through, 
the end of FY 1973 be used for planning and budgeting 
purposes and that additional funds be supplied to meet 
these levels. As for the suggestion to remove all US 
tactical air assets from South Vietnam by the end of FY 
1972 with basing in Thailand instead, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff saw both advantages and disadvantages. While 
supporting the concept in general, they recommended 
deferral of. any decision pending resolution of rede- 
ployments after December L971: 14 

(257. The question of US air sortie ‘levels became. 
even more complicated on 28 April when Dr. Kissinger 
advised the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the other members of the Senior Review Group of re- 
quirements for various studies for use in the ongoing 
NSC assessment of ne situation in South vietnam.?? 
Among others, Dr.’ Kissinger wanted an analysis of the 
manpower and logistics implications of "air interdic- 
tion at the 10,000 |tactical air and 1,000 B-52 sortie 
rates established by the President for CY 1972." The 
complicating factor | here was the question of the time 
period involved. TRE most recent authoritative ruling 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Services had was 
the Secretary of Defense's planning and programming 
guidance of 21 April 1971,16 ‘which specified an 
average monthly tactical air sortie rate of 10,200 
through fiscal 1972, tapering to an actual rate of only 
6,800 by the end jof FY.1972 (30 June 1972). The 


President's ruling, if definitive, would have 


14. (25-GP 3) JCSM-199-71 to SecDef, 26 Apr 71, 
Encl to JCS 2147/527-3, 21 aoe 71, JMF 378 (1 Apr 
71). 

15. See Chapter 2, pp. 68- 85. 

16. See p. 191. 
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' continued the 10,000 rate through 31 December 1972. 
The latter approach would, of course, meet the JCS 
recommendations, but was Dr. Kissinger's statement an 
announcement of Presidential approval or merely an 
assumption for study purposes? Dr. Kissinger did not 
elaborate, and Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., brought this matter to Jcs 
attention on 6 May 1971, pointing out the discrepancy 
‘between the Secretary of Defense's 21 April guidance 


and Dr. Kissinger's request. If, as indicated in the 


latter, a level of 10,000 tactical sorties per month, 
of which 2,700 would be Navy, was to be maintained’: 
throughout 1972, then the Navy would have: to maintain 
three attack carriers (CVA) off Southeast Asia. 
Accordingly, Admiral Zumwalt said, the Navy would 
reguire additional funds to retain the required number 
of carriers in the pacific.” 

(Peay Joint Staff action officers apparently inter- 
preted Dr. Kissinger's 28 April memorandum as a Presi- 
dential decision to support the higher air.support 
levels as recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
they incorporated the higher rate in briefing papers 
for the Chairman on 7 May and again on 17 May. This 
Matter was resolved on 17 May when the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff discussed the sortie level question and associ- 
ated Service problems with the Secretary of Defense and 
Mr. Laird apparently told them that the President had 
not made a decision on air activity levels. Although 
no record is available of this meeting, Admiral Moorer 
on 20 May provided the Secretary, "in accordance with 
our discussions on 17 May 1971," a summary of incremen- 
tal costs and manpower increases to support the JCS 
- 17. (P8-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USecState 
et al., 28 Apr 71,. Att to JCS 2472/739-3, 4 May 71, JMF 
911 (15 Apr 71) sec l. (S6=GP 1) CNOM-135~-71 to JCS, 


n.d., Att to JCS 2147/527-7, 6 May 71, JMF 378 (1 Apr 
yt 
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recommended levels, of 10,000 and 8,000 tactical air 
sorties through FY 1972 and FY 1973, respectively, and 
14000 B-52 monthly | sorties for both fiscal years. 
These costs amounted! to an additional $170 million in 
FY 1972 and $500 million in the succeeding year. 
Admiral Moorer then recommended approval of these 
levels (with additional funding and manpower as neces- 
sary) for FY 1972, lthereby indicating that no final 
decision had been. made on the sortie levels. He also 
sought approval of the FY 1973 capability for plan- 
ning. O 
(P5) Secretary Laird advised Admiral Moorer on 11 
June 1971 that there was little or no chance of secur- 
ing additional funds for the air activity rates ad- 
vanced by the Joint|Chiefs of Staff. In fact, he was 
making every effort |just to avoid reductions below the 
currently programmed levels. He was impressed, he 
acknowledged, by the “strong views" of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the necessity for their recommended sortie 
levels for the success of the Vietnamization effort 
over the next two years. But if the higher levels were 
approved, reductions in other programs would be neces- 
sary, and he did not think it fair to ask the Air Force 
to bear the major |jshare of the added air operations 
costs. Could he have, he asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the assurance of each of them that he would be 
willing to make appropriate reductions in his Service 
programs in order to share the cost of the additional 
sorties? He also| inquired whether attention to 


18. (®S-GP 1) |Briefing Sheet for CJCS on JCS 
2147/527-5, 7 May îl; (PEP J-5 BP 39-71, 17 May 71; 
JMF 378 (l Apr 71). (PS+=GP 1) CM-915-71 to SecDef, 
20 May 71, CJCS Fille 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 70-Jun 71. 
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"adequacy and. effectiveness, as .opposed to any speci= 


fied or predetermined operating rates,".. might reduce.. 


the number. of sorties needed? . Specifically, he sug-.. - 


gested periodic surges as opposed to flying continu- . 
ously high rates. The same day, 11 June, the Secretary 
also approved the retention of the carrier USS HANCOCK 
‘through the end of FY 1972 in order to continue the. 
deployment of three carriers in „the Western Pacific.. 
Subsequently, the Navy absorbed the. additional costs of 
about $34.1 million and 4,100 manpower spaces required 
by this retention.2? 


(25) The Joint Chiefs of. Staff ea to the 


Secretary on 28 June 1971. They still supported the 
position they had put forth on 26 March (10,000 tacti- 
cal air and 1,000 B-52 sorties per month in FY 1972 and 
8,000 tactical and 1,000 B-52 sorties in FY 1973) as 
essential for the success of Vietnamization and for the 
safety of remaining US forces. Moreover, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff continued to recommend additional 
funding to meet these levels since reprogramming within 
current fiscal limitations would require reductions in 
other programs. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, "with all 
the Service Chiefs concurring," told Mr. Laird of their 
willingness to provide for the additional costs by 
"equitable sharing." Should it still be impossible to 
achieve their recommended activity levels, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had considered alternative programs of 
air operations in Southeast Asia and supplied the 


Secretary six "“resource-constrained" options. All of 


19. (@8S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 11 Jun 71, Att 
to JCS 2339/345, 11 Jun 71; (8+GP 1) Memo, SecDef to 
SecNav, 2 Aug 71, Att to JCS 2339/345-4, 3 Aug 71; 
JMF 907/323 (11 Jun 71) sec l. 
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them, they told the Secretary, incurred significant 

risks either in Southeast Asia through undesirably low 
sortie levels ‘or in| other areas because of drawdowns 
and shortfalls required by necessary reprogramming. Of 
the six, the Joint Chiefs of Staff favored “Option D,” 
providing for a monthly average of 11,100 tactical air 
sorties in the first quarter of FY 1972, 10,000 per 
month in the second and third quarters, and 9,700 (with 
a surge capability jto 10,000) in the fourth quarter. 
For FY 1973, Option D would supply a monthly average of .- 
tactical air sorties of 7,100 (5,000 Air Force and 
2,100 Navy) per month for the first three quarters and 
6,300 (4,200 Air Force and 2,100 Navy) in the final 
quarter. The B-52 sorties in this option would average 
1,000 per month through FY 1972 and 800 per month 
through FY 1973; gunship sorties would average 700 per 
month in both fiscal years, with 300 per month in FY 
1973 flown by VNAF gunships. 

(P5) While Option D did not meet all the require- 
ments of the field commanders, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believed it approximated them and involved the 
least risk of all the alternatives examined. Accord- 
ingly, if adai tiodal funding could not be provided, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended approval of Option D 
for planning and programming. They did not address the 
Secretary's suggestion concerning more effective 
management of sorties in place of higher levels except 
to state that the;field commanders should have the 
flexibility to vary sorties within the limits of the 
force capability so;long as total expenditures over the 


year remained within authorized levels.29 


20. (FB-GP 3) JCSM-306-71 to SecDef, 28 Jun 71, 
Encl A to JCS 2339/345-1, 24 Jun 71, JMF 907/323 (l1 
Jun 71) sec 1l. 
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A Tentative Decision 


W) Onl July 1971 the Secretary. of Defense informed 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he was sending a memoran- 
dum to the President Supporting the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on air levels for FY 1972 as outlined 
by them on 28 June... The level of air operations for 
Southeast Asia for FY 1972; and FY-1973 was to be 
reviewed: by the.Senior Review Group during July, 


Secretary Laird continued, and alternatives would be 
submitted to the President for decision. Pending that 
action, -the Secretary directed the Joint Chiefs of ~œ- 
Staff. to implement the. program recommended in their 
Option D for FY 1972. Secretary .Laird also concurred 
with a proposal by the Secretary of the Navy to main- 
tain two attack aircraft carriers in the Western 
Pacific during the wet season and three during the dry 
season, an action he considered consistent with Option 
D. Finally, he directed the:Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
continue to plan on the basis of the fiscal guidance 
for Southeast Asia for FY 1973. He did not elaborate 
but, presumably, referred to the planning and program- 
ming guidance issued.on 21 April.7+ He added that 
air operations for FY 1973 would be reviewed at the 
appropriate time in the future.” 
(2) In his 1 July decision, Secretary Laird also 

agreed with the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the field 

a, : commanders must have flexibility to vary sortie levels 
k according to circumstances. It was important, he said, 
for COMUSMACV to save sorties in periods of reduced 

threat and inclement weather to allow surges in periods 


21. See p. 191. 

22. (T8-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 1 Jul 71, Att 
to JCS 2339/345-2, 2 Jul 71, JMF 907/323 (11 Jun 71) 
sec l. . 
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of greater need. |Accordingly, he ‘again requested 
comments-on a “Bank ing’: procedure, whereby COMUSMACV 
would prepare an: advanced schedule of monthly sortie 
rates for the fiscal year, varying them in accord with 

enemy activity patterns. and seasonal weather condi- 
tions: Total sorties in the schedule, the Secretary 
said, should. be less than the total permitted by the 
fiscal guidance to allow a reserve: available when. 
needed .77 

' (85) The. Joint| Chiefs of Staff still opposed, 


as they had earlier in March,74 


air sorties taesoutheset asia: . They told. the. Secretary 
of Defense: on- 29 July 1971 that’ neither COMUSMACV nor 


CINCPAC favored his recent proposal in this regard. 


any -such banking of 


While there were seasonal patterns in the air effort, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, prediction of monthly 
requirements was “difficult and of questionable accu- 
racy." Consequently, they urged that. the field comman- 
ders be permitted to .manage sorties within the total 
annual A A as provided in their Option D of 

(25) Chief of |Staff of the Air Force, General 
John D. Ryan, meantime had suggested the possibility of 
reducing B-52 operations in Southeast Asia. In the 
preceding 12 months (FY 1971), the field commanders had 
varied tactical air rates in Southeast Asia with a net 
savings of over 22,000 sorties, allowing the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to) assure the Secretary of Defense of 
the flexibility of the commanders in responding to 
‘military requirements. A similar savings, however, had 


23. Ibid 

24. See above, p. 189. 

25. ĻPS-GP 3) JCSM-353-71 to SecDef, 29 Jul 71, 
Encl to JCS 2339/345-3, 23 Jul 71, JMF 907/323 (11 Jun 
71) sec l. 


VT 
not been possible -for:.B+52 operations. The sorties: -: 
flown during the first part.of.1971 had averaged more.’ 
than the authorized 1,000 per month, the surge being. 
initially to support LAMSON 719 operations and then to 
exploit the lucrative. targets that developed as a 
result of that operation and to limit the flow of 
‘supplies to enemy forces operating in Cambodia and the 
southern part of the Republic of Vietnam. Conse- 
quently, the US Strategic Air Command had agreed in 
February 1971 to increase the daily B-52 rate from 30.. 
to 40 sorties and, at COMUSMACV's request, this higher ¿x 
expenditure continued through May. During that month,. 
however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed a return to. :- 
the authorized 1,000 monthly rate on 1 June to coincide.. 
with the start of the southwest monsoon and an antici-- 
pated drop in enemy infiltration activities. General 
Ryan believed that B-52 sorties during the monsoon 
season were of limited value, especially considering 
the cumulative effectiveness of previous bombings on 
the same targets. Therefore on 21 July 1971, he 
suggested to his JCS colleagues the possibility of 
reducing B-52 operations in Southeast Asia during the 
current wet season.” 

(2S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not accept the 
Air Force proposal for any reduction in B-52 sortie 
rates in Southeast Asia, but. Admiral Moorer on 2 August 
did urge the field commanders to consider managing the 


26. (S-GP 3) CSAFM 280-71 to JCS, 21 Jul 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/768, 21 Jul 71; (P8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7656 
to CINCPAC,: 2 Aug 71; JMF 907/323 (21 Jul 71). 
(28-GP 1) CM-894-71 to SecDef, 14 May 71, Att to JCS 
2472/749, 14 May 71l, JMF 895/323 (24 Apr 71). 


(S=NOEGRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, (PST 
p. TSS-1, (S) pp. VI-11l - VI-13. 
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B-52 program to conserve expenditures as the situation 
allowed. He . told |the commanders that, although. the 
.Joint Chiefs. of Staff had succeeded in obtaining 
Secretary of Defense support for the current B-52 
sortie levels through the remainder of FY 1972, the. 
Services were under|jcontinuing pressure to make further 
reduction in operating expenditures with sortie reduc- 
tions frequently cited as a possible source for sav- 
ings. Recent studies within the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, ‘Admiral Moorer continued, had sug- 
gested limiting both tactical and B-52 air strikes to 
known or validated) targets to achieve budget reduc- 
tions.. -Even though the Joint Staff had resisted such 
suggestions, . Admiral Moorer requested CINCPAC to 
consider the “negotiating advantages" accruing from 
management of the| FY 1972 B-52 program by varying 
monthly sorties, without relinquishing any assets, when 
the military situation permitted.*/ | 


A Final Decision 


(PS) At long pis ad on 12 August 1971, Secretary 
Laird informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
decision on air support levels for Southeast Asia. 
He told Admiral Moorer that the following monthly 


sortie rates “will| be budgeted" for each fiscal year: 


FY 1972 FY 1973 
Tactical air 10,000 8,000 
Gunship 750 ` 750 


He added that COMUSMACV was “authorized and encour- 
aged" to keep the jnumber of sorties (including B-52s) 


27, YPS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7656 to CINCPAC (info CINCSAC 
and COMUSMACV), 2| Aug 71, JMF 907/323 (21 Jul 71). 


“as low as the tactical situation permits," though it: 
was not necessary to. provide*an. advance: -schedule of 
Proposed sortie expenditures. ‘The Secretary did not 
explain how the decision on these rates was reached. 
He had told the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 1 July that 
the question of Southeast Asia air levels would be- 
‘reviewed by the Senior Review Group with alternatives 
Submitted for the President's decision. Available 


records, however,. give no: indication of such Senior. 


Review Group consideration or Presidential action. 
Apparently, the President did approve the levels “ 


provided the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 12 August 1971,.. 


for subsequently ‘Secretary Laird referred to the „FY 
1972 sortie rates approved by ‘the President. In any 
event, the levels announced by Secretary Laird on 12 
August were higher than those reluctantly recommended 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their Option D on 28 
June and renee cay approved by the Secretary on, 1l 
July 1971. In fact, these 12 August activity levels 
were identical to those the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
advocated throughout the first six months of 1971 
though with the stipulation to hold below those rates 
to the extent the military situation allowed.7® 

LPS) When the Secretary of Defense announced the 
FY 1972 and FY 1973 air activity levels on 12 August, 
he asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to recommend the 
mix of Air Force and Navy tactical air sorties for 
those two years and the basing plans for Air Force 
units on two possible assumptions: that the Air 


28. $P5-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CICS; 12 Aug 71, 
Att to JCS 2339/345-5, 12 Aug 71; -GP 4) Memo, 
SecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, 28 Sep 71, 
Att to JCS 2339/345-10, 29 Sep 71; JMF 907/323 (11 Jul 
71) sec 2. 
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Force .would withdraw entirely: from South Vietnam in“ 
FY 1972 or:.that it} would retain two operating bases 
there by the end of that year. In reply the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff submitted three options for the mix of 
tactical air sorties in FYs 1972 and 1973. They pre- 
ferred Option 3, which provided: 


FY 1972 (by |quarter) . FY 1973 (by quarter) 

lst 2nd 3rd 4th est 2nd 3rd 4th 

USAF 8,300 6 ,900 6,700 6,700 5,100° 4,700 4,700 4,700 
USN 2,100 3,100 3,300 3,300 2,900 _3,300 3,300 3,300. 
10,400 10,000 10,000 10,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 


The other two options would have assigned the Air Force 
larger, ‘though varying proportions of the total. 

{®sT The Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary of 
Defense that US Air| Force squadrons to support Option 3 
could be based in Southeast Asia without an increased 
manpower ceiling ia Thailand if two operating bases 
were retained in South Vietnam at the end of FY 1972. 
If no bases were retained, they continued, then US Air 
Force squadrons for| Option 3 could be based in Thailand 
only with an increase of 1,250 US personnel in that 
country. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that the 
unprogrammed coats for Option 3 could be absorbed 
without unmanageable impacts. on risks in FY 1972, but 
that the impacts for FY 1973 would be serious, in- 
volving "significantly increased risks." They recom- 
mended approval of option 3 for execution in FY 1972 
and for planning fin FY 1973 with provision of addi- 
tional funds to offset the unprogrammed costs. If such 
funds were not available, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended that these costs be shared equally among | 
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the Services -and other DOD activities with exact costs 
developed “in Secretarial channels. a2 l B 
s. The Secretary of Defense approved abe fon 3 
for planning purposes on 20 September 1971. He told 
the Service Secretaries to defer until FY 1973 the 
procurement of all air ordnance required for the 
additional sorties involved, stating that other 
costs for FY. 1972. should be reprogrammed from within 
the current Navy and Air Force budgets. For FY 
1973, additional.. costs would be added to current 
programs, .but Secretary Laird warned that the added — 
costs for. :-FY 1973, like those for FY 1972, might 
ultimately have to.be absorbed. He emphasized the 
need to reduce the costs of Southeast Asia operations, 
particularly those of the Navy. Authorization to 
maintain a sortie-level capability, he said, did not 
mean the authorized level had to be flown. Rather, 
"the tactical situation and ,the availability of. 
valid targets should be the determinas Factors." 
He expressed gratification with the recent overall 
Southeast Asia air effort in this regard, especially 
the Air Force record, and urged that all benefit 
possible should be derived from the presence of 
three attack aircraft carriers in the Western 
pacific.’ 
(€f At the end of September 1971, Secretary Laird 
directed that the transition from the FY 1972 to` the 


29. ĻPS-GP 1) JCSM-391-71 to SecDef, 25 Aug 71, 
Encl A to JCS 2339/345-7, 25 Aug 71, JMF 907/323 (11 
Jun 71) sec 2, 

30 (8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, 
20 Sep 71, Att to JCS 2339/345-8, 21 Sep 7l, 
JMF 907/323 (11 Jun 71) sec 2. 
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FY 1973 sortie ‘levels: take place over a three-month > 
period, as had been jthe practice in previous years, to 
facilitate planning jand to reduce personnel and logis- 
tical turbulence. ` ` The attack carrier deployment 
schedules and Air Force deployment and inactivation 
plans, he said, should reflect this transition during - 
the fourth quarter |of FY 1972 (April-June). -At the 
same ‘time the Secretary of Defense directed the Service 
Secretaries to’ maintain the capability to fly the 
10,000 monthly ‘tactical air sorties “directed by the 
President’ for FY 1972." This could be done, he said, 


by relying on the |surge capability of the forces in 


Southeast Asia or 
CINCPAC resources.°+ 
(zí Now after many tnonths of effort, air activity 


by making temporary use of other 


levels in Southeast! Asia seemed, at last, to be fixed. 
But even these rates, so laboriously resolved, were not 
able to withstand the continuing pressures for further 
budget reductions in the Vienam war effort. Although 
the Services had programmed for 8,000 tactical air 
sorties per month for FY 1973 in accord with the 
decision of 12 August 1971, the Secretary of Defense on 
23 December 1971 approved a new Program Budget Decision 
providing for an average of 6,000 tactical air sorties 
per month ín FY 1973 while retaining a force structure 
to support a normal level of 7,100 per month and a 
surge capability of 9,700 per month. This decision was 
based on the assumption that there would be three 
attack carriers |available for the first half of 


3I. (@-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts and 
CICS, 28 Sep 71, |Att to JCS 2339/345-10, 29 Sep 71, 
JMF 907/323 (11 Jun 71) sec 2. : 
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1973 and two for the second half, and it reduced obli- 
gational authority for FY 1973 by $27.3 million. 
Average monthly sorties for FY 1973 under this new 
decision were: `- 


-Service - Service Force Capability 
: “Estimate Average Normal Surge 
Air Force 4,800 3,700 4,800 5,500 
Navy . 3,200 2,300 2,300 4,2007, 
Total 8,000 6,000 7,100 9,700 


(U) During 1971, US commanders in Vietnam employed 
air assets within the activity levels established by 
the Secretary of Defense even though there was consi- 
derable uncertainty throughout much of the year as to 
what those levels would be in the coming months. The 
actual conduct of the operations as well as the matter 
of authorities for air operations are discussed in the 
following chapter. 


32. (Øj Program Budget Decision 316, 23 Dec 71, Att 
to J-5 Briefing Sheet for CJCS on a Memorandum by the 
CSAF to be Considered at the JCS Meeting on 26 January 
1972, 25 Jan 72, JMF 911/374 (15 Nov 71). 
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` ` THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR, 1971-EARLY 1972 ` 


(U)- As -the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other US... 


officials in Washington struggled to. resolve the size 
and timing.of US redeployments and.the levels of air 


support for remaining US forces, the combat continued - 
in Southeast Asia. But in 1971,:it was a different war. 


for the. United. States. By mid-year US-.forces no longer 


participated in major.-ground. combat actions; these. 


became .the- responsibility of „the RVNAF as. was already 
the case with naval operations. The United States did 
maintain. supply: and support for,.these actions and 


continued .air interdiction..in.South -Vietnam,..in Laos, 


and in Cambodia to impede infiltration of enemy person- 
nel and supplies. The reduction of US forces in South 
Vietnam gave added importance to these air operations, 
and both the field commanders and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. were especially. vigilant throughout 1971 and 
early 1972 in seeking expanded air authorities both to 
protect remaining US forces and to assist the RVNAF. 
During this same period, the enemy, while continuing a 
protracted war strategy, showed no inclination to end 
the fighting. 


The Enemy 


(U) The North Vietnamese and Viet Cong pursued 
objectives in South Vietnam during 1971 unchanged from 
previous years. The enemy sought to overthrow the 
existing government of South Vietnam, replace it with a 
communist regime, and ultimately unify all of Vietnam. 
This had been the enemy goal since the beginning of the 
conflict, though the strategy and tactics for achieving 
it had changed over the years. f 
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(U) The enemy's; main force warfare strategy, culmi- 
nating with a series of unsuccessful offensives in 
1968, had preved ‘costly in terms of manpower and 


„resources. Consequently, in 1969, the enemy had 
abandoned this strategy in favor of one of protracted 


conflict. In late, 1969 and 1970, enemy leaders called 
for a “two track" |policy of building: socialism in the 
north while continuing the war in the south, and North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong operations ‘concentrated on 


rebuilding base areas, conservation of forces, surges’ 


of activity, and| defeat of the: RVN pacification 
program. 
{Æ The North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong continued 


to pursue a protracted war strategy in 1971. Directive ` 


01/cT-71, issued |by the Central Office for South 
Vietnam’ (COSVN) in! late’ 1970 or early 1971, provided 
general guidelines |for' the year. The military mission 
of the directive|called for continual attacks to 
achieve piecemeal victories, to defeat allied efforts, 


and to counter the pacification program. The directive 


stressed equal use of main force and guerrilla tactics; 


main forces would be employed against US and RVN mobile 
troops with guerrilla warfare developed in both rural 
and urban areas. TRE VC/NVA FORCSS would also rebuild 
secure base areas in remote areas for urban movement. 
As the United States continued to withdraw its forces, 
the Republic of Vietnam would be required to increase 
conscription and |taxes. Such action would bring 
civilian discontent, providing exploitable weaknesses 


for the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese. Another 
possible source of exploitation listed by the directive _ 


was the vulnerability of the RVN outposts and local 


l1. See The Joint Chiefs'of Staff and the War in 


Vietnam, 1969-1970,|pp. 331-333. 
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security network .manned by the. Regional and Popular 
Forces :and by the People's Self Defense Forces. 
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(P Further guidance was: forthcoming during the?=: 


` year. A second directive, COSVN 06/CT-71, issued’ in’ 
June 1971, set. forth guidelines for activities during. 


the RVN congressional and Presidential elections in. - 


August and October. 1971, respectively. In November 
1971, COSVN issued Directive 39.to cover the remainder 


success of the RVN ‘pacification program and emphasized 


of 1971 and early 1972. It, in effect, admitted. the.. 


the importance of regaining political control in the~:’ 


countryside. = 

Æ): At the start of- 1971, - US intelligence -sources::.- 

estimated that there were 230,060 VC and NVA forces in 

South Vietnam, or approximately 8,000 fewer than a year 

earlier. These forces made up some 244 maneuver 
battalions, 27 less than the previous year, and were’ 

directed from Hanoi by the High Command of the North 

Vietnam Armed Forces.: Command over the upper part of 

South Vietnam was exercised through four major tactical 
headquarters covering the following areas: The Demili- 

tarized Zone (DMZ) Front; Military Region Tri Thien Hue 

(MRTTH), extending southward from the DMZ almost to Da 

Nang; Military Region (MR) 5, the central coastal 

region; and the B-3 Front, the central inland area. 

North: Vietnamese command over forces in the lower part 

of South Vietnam (roughly the area of RVN MRs 3 and 4) 

CG was through the .Central Office for South Vietnam 
| (COSVN), the military arm of which was known as the. 
South Vietnam Liberation Army (SVNLA) Headquarters.” 


2. All information in this section, unless otherwise 
Stated, is from ¢6—NOPGRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 


3. ¢6—NOPORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
pp. III-9, IV-12. +¢26=6RORN-GP l) COMUSMACV Command 


a History, 1970, (S) p. III~73. 
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TA sneny forces|in South: Vietnam were organized 
into. divisions,. regiments, battalions, and smaller. 
designations, and assigned to the various military 
regions mentioned above. All NVA units in South 
Vietnam were main force units. In addition, there 
were VC main forces, consisting largely of personnel 
from .North Vietnam. Local forces were organized as 
battalions or smaller groupings and were usually 
subordinate to the province or district level organiza- 
tion, and generally |did not: move outside of the pro- 
vince. or district to which they were assigned. In- 
creasing numbers of| NVA personnel. were appearing in 
local forces, though in lower ratios than in the main 
force units. . Also jincluded in the local forces were 
the guerrillas, the |part-time soldiers whose main task 
was terrorism. They were subordinate to the district 
level organization and, usually, did not operate far 
from their home areas. 7 

(g) In 1971, the|enemy suffered an estimated 98,094 
killed in action, including operations in Laos and 
Cambodia. Allied| actions and programs seriously 
restricted enemy recruitment of personnel within South 
Vietnam during the; year, and the enemy increasingly 
relied on infiltration of replacements from North 
Vietnam. United States military authorities in South 
Vietnam estimated that between 60,000 and 70,000 enemy 
personnel were infiltrated into Cambodia and South 
Vietnam during the |year and an additional 10,000 into 
southern Laos, representing a marked increase over 
similar figures for|the preceding year. 

(g) In accord |with the strategy of protracted 
war, enemy activity in South Vietnam during 1971 was 
generally at a low level. There were, of course, 
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sporadic..surges ‘of: action: in different - parts ‘of!*the: 
country at varying: times. `-In  'RVN MR lp p*allied: forces *": 
succeeded in keeping:main force enemy units out of: the -© 


lowland areas, but these. units operated in strength 


along the DMZ and in the unpopulated western areas of. 
the region. -- In: addition, throughout ‘the year, there- 
‘was considerable military-and terrorist activity- in- 


the southern sector-of the region. The enemy: forces in 


RVN MR 2 consolidated and resupplied troops and bases 
in the- Central. Highlands in anticipation of ‘the 1972 ~ -- 
spring offensive. = -As a- result, the population centers“ 


of the region. were relatively free of-enemy presence. 


Nevertheless, :at the’end-of the’ year the’ greatest enemy ` 
threat in- South Vietnam remained in’ ‘the’ two pete 


Military regions of. the country. =-~ 


a 


i 


(8) ‘In the COSVN area of South Vietnam, enemy -- 


forces were fairly active along the Cambodian border.. 


There they resupplied and refitted,.avoiding major 


contacts, employing economy of force tactics and carry- 


ing out terrorism and sapper attacks. . Elsewhere in MR 


3, including Saigon and its environs, enemy activity- 
remained at a generally low level throughout the year. 


In the Delta, RVN troops. had operated since August 1969 


unassisted by US ground forces. In accordance with: 


COSVN Directive 01/CT-71, enemy. forces during 1971 


concentrated on overrunning government bases in outly- 


ing areas. In the course of the year, the enemy took 
96 such outposts, incurring few losses and achieving 
valuable psychological gains in terms of the local 
population's perception of enemy strength. l 
(a) In the last several months of.1971, US and 
RVNAF commanders became aware of enemy preparations for 
a large-scale offensive. : Various, indicators revealed 


a logistical buildup designed to move supplies through p7- 
the Laotian panhandle to forces in southern Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and South Vietnam. One of these was a broadcast «:..: 
by General Cuu Long! over the Liberation Radio in late. 


October. -He called for annihilation of the "Saigon 


puppet” main force troops. Aerial reconnaissance. 
showed pre-positioned stockpiles of supplies and- 


petroleum products, numerous new warehouses near 


infiltration routes, and -significant increases in. 


material stored at major transshipment points. . Lines 


of communications in Laos and Cambodia were expanded in. 


the south and west and major enemy transportation units 
also extended their areas of operation in the same 


areas. To protect jthe extended lines of communication .- 


in southern Laos, the enemy deployed 45 to 50 antiair-~ 
craft artillery battalions, as well as surface-to-air 
missile units to nearby areas. 


The Allies 


(2) The most significant aspect of friendly activi- 
ties in 1971 was the continuing withdrawal of US forces 
and the RVNAF assumption of all offensive ground combat 
operations. At the beginning of 1971, the United 
States forces in ithe Republic of Vietnam numbered 
335,794. During the year, nearly 180,000 US troops 
departed Vietnam, leaving 158,119 at the end of Decem- 
ber 1971. This ete Sat he reduced allied maneuver 
battalions in South Vietnam by 42, from 273 in January 


to 231 in December. After August 1971, the role of US. 


troops was limited to support and training for the 
RVNAF and providing security for US bases.” 


4. ~CS-NGEERN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971,. 


(C) pp. IV-12, J-l, 3-39. 
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yer With ‘the continuing US redeployments and the 
removal of US -forces from offensive combat, US con- 
bat casualties ‘dropped ‘significantly in 1971: ~ During 
the year, 1,380 US Armed Forces personnel were killed 
in Southeast Asia, ` ia 289 in South Vietnam and the 
remainder in ‘Laos | ‘and North Vietnam. The 1971 total 
was nearly 34 000 ‘less’ than the “4,225 combat deaths in 
the preceding’ year’ and ` over 8, 000 less than the: figure 
for 1969.5 i 

Po a a tang accidents, drug abuse, 
and other miscellaneous causes) showed no such dramatic’ 
decline. On 8 February 1971, the Secretary of Defense 
commended’ Admiral ` Moorer ` on ` the ` steady reduction of 
combat casualties’ but “questioned the lack = of progress © 
in achieving a drop “in non-combat deaths. “It seems to 
me," he told the ‘Chairman, "we might have expected the 
level of non-combat deaths to deaths ‘as our troop 
strength declines." "6. 

(£f Admiral ‘Moorer replied that the’ level of non- 
combat deaths was, indeed, “a matter of serious concern 
to all commanders within MACV." He assured the Secre- 
tary that the Services and General Abrams were working 
to reduce non-combat deaths. Admiral Moorer described 
recent measures taken to increase emphasis on training, 
preventive practices, and safety precautions. These 
actions, Admiral Moorer concluded, should begin to 
diminish non-combat deaths in Vietnam. True to his 


5. (S—-NOBERMGP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(C) pp. X-69 - X-70. 


6. (ef Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Non-Hostile Deaths in 
Southeast Asia," 8 Feb 71, JMF 907/175 (8 Feb 71). 
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prediction, the number . did decline from 1,841. in 1970 
to 953 in 1971... 
(Z) The Republic of veian Arned Forces (RVNAF) 
assumed greatly expanded combat responsibilities in 
1971, but did not attain their authorized force level 
of 1,100,000. On 1 January 1971, RVNAF strength stood © 
at 1,074 7410; at the close of the year, this. figure had 
dropped slightly .to 1,046,254. Nonetheless, COMUSMACV 
judged the RVNAF |in 1971 "a strong, broadly based 
military establishment, an establishment which will be 
difficult for -an aggtes sor to defeat on its home 
ground. „8 J ; : l i 
(Z) .In satieionl. to US and South Vietnamese troops,... 
the allied forces included contingents from third 
country contributors. „These forces, together with 
those of the United States, were known collectively as 
Free World Military. Assistance Forces (FWMAF). At the 
beginning of 1971, |the third country contributor forces 
in vietnam totaled 67,444 men, representing seven 
countries. The Republic of Korea (ROK) contribution 
was by far the largest. The ROK personnel had partici- 
pated in combat dperations in Vietnam since October 
1965, and as 1971| began, 48,537 ROK troops were de- 
ployed along Highway No. 1 in central Vietnam. During 
the year, they took part in three large operations. 
They carried out DOKURI 71-1, a large search and clear 
operation between |22 February and 11 March. Subse- 
quently the ROK forces launched an operation on 23 


7. (U) CM-633+ 71 to SecDef, 25 Feb 71, Att to 
JCS 2339/340, 25| Feb 71, JMF 907/175 (8 Feb 71). 


(S-NOFORN-GP: 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
8. 


GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1971, (C) O J-1l, J-39. 
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April 1971 to counter enemy plans to disrupt the RVN 
congressional: elections. This operation continued : `: 
until 14 May and a similar one followed between 21. 
June and 11 July. As related in Chapter 3, the Repub- 
lic of Korea began to withdraw forces from South. 
Vietnam during 1971, and by the end of the year, 2,449 
men with their equipment had returned to Korea.” 

[Pes] Australia, New Zealand, and Thailand all had: 
combat troops in South Vietnam at the-beginning of 
1971, but as already described, these three countries ... 
substantially reduced their contingents during the: <e-- 
year: 10 The remaining three contributor countries - 
were the Philippines, the Republic of China, and Spain... 
The Philippines had reduced its forces from slightly ::. . 
over 2,000 men to..74 medical and dental personnel 
during 1969 and 1970 and the Philippines contingent in 
Vietnam dropped further in 1971 to 60 personnel. The 
Republic of China contribution to South Vietnam was a. 
group of 31 military advisers, and this contribution 
remained unchanged throughout 1971. Spain had main- 
tained a military medical team in Vietnam since Novem- 
ber 1965, but withdrew the last seven members of the 
team in December 1971, citing a shortage of medical © 
personnel: at home. 1} 

(Z) The guide for the conduct of operations by all. 
allied forces in South Vietnam in 1971 was the Com- 
bined Campaign Plan, 1971 (AB 146). The Combined 


9. (S=NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(C) pp. G-S - G=-9. (E-NOPORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 


History, 1970, (C) p. IV=-33. 
10. See Chapter 3, pp. 178-183. 


ll. €S=eNGEGRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(C) pp. G-20 - G-22. 
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Campaign :-Plans: dated from 1967 and were published 
annually: for: each. calendar year. Theoretically, they 
were. combined. documents prepared jointly.by the RVNAF 
Joint General Staff and the MACV staff, though in 
actuality they had in the past been primarily US 
efforts. The 1971 document, however, issued on 31 
October 1970,: was ifor the first time principally a 
Vietnamese . plan prepared with US cooperation. Follow- 
ing the format of [previous versions, the 1971 Plan 
called. for..the RVNAF and the Free World Military 
Assistance Forces to assure the security of the Viet- 
namese people through the accomplishment of two objec- 
tives: : defeat of the VC/NVA and participation in the 
RVN 1971 Paci fication and Development Plan. Operations 
to achieve these objectives included sustained, coordi- 
nated, and combined mobile operations against VC/NVA 
forces; ground, sea. and air operations to interdict 
enemy land: and water lines of communication; mainte- 
nance of air’ and naval superiority in the air space and 
waters of the Republic of Vietnam; and conduct of 
border and coastal surveillance, including cross-border 
and counterinfiltration actions. The 1971 plan also 
provided for operations to build on progress made by 
the RVNAF in the previous year with "minimum partici- 
pation” by US and other third country forces. 

(WŒ) The 1971 Combined Campaign Plan recognized 
the diminishing US| pr essnee in South Vietnam, stating 
that the United States would retain minimal combat, 
combat support, and combat service support capability 
in South Vietnam |to assist the RVNAF. The South 
Vietnamese forces, meantime, would develop and improve 
in order to become self-sufficient and capable of 
assuming the entire responsibility for the war. [In a 


specific division of.. responsibilities, the ‘Plan. 


A 


assigned the RVNAF: neutralization of enemy main and 
local forces; conduct of` anti- infiltration operations; 


prevention of enemy main force incursions into securè 


areas; control ` and improvement of lines. of communica- 
tion; participation in pacification; ` defense of key 


‘government and military installations; and support of 


the Phung Hoang program to eliminate the Viet Cong 


infrastructure. ‘In addition, for the first time, the 


RVNAF was charged with the conduct of cross-border 
operations in authorized contiguous areas. 

(8) In accordance with the expanding [RVNAF assump- 
tion of responsibility for the WaL,: -the Combined 
Campaign Plan, again for- the first: ‘time, assigned the 
Vietnamese Air Force (VNAF) the task of maintaining air 
Supremacy over the ‘Republic of vietnam and the contig- 
uous areas when authorized. . The United’ States would 
support the VNAF in both combat Oper ee tons and in the 
attainment of self-sufficiency... oa ° 

(os) United States responsibilities differed from 
previous years. No longer would US forces carry out 
mobile operations to locate and destroy VC/NVA forces, 
base areas, and resources. Rather, the 1971 Combined 
Campaign Plan provided that US and third country forces 
would: conduct operations in Support of the RVNAF to 
reduce the flow of enemy men and materiel; assist in 
opening lines of communications and in securing desig- 
nated areas; provide limited combat and combat service 
Support to the RVNAF as required; and support the RVN 


pacification program. 1? 


~ 12. (6) RVNAF JGS-FWMAF Combined Campaign Plan, 1971, 
AB 146, 31 Oct 70, JMF 911/350 (30 Oct 70). (@=NOFORN- 
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A Revised Mission for US Ground Forces 


(Te As US forces conemued to redeploy Eron South 
Vietnam during the early months of 1971, the question 
arose of the mission for the remaining US troops once 
responsibility for ground combat operations were turned 
over to the RVNAF as anticipated on or about l July 
1971. Asked about [this matter by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Abrams responded on 8 March that US 
ground forces remaining in South Vietnam could not. 
assume a purely noncombat role: 

As long as US forces are stationed 
in a hostile environment, they must © 
not be placed under the restriction `` 
that they cannot engage in offensive. 
combat opelrations. Instead of 
restrictions on participating in 
combat, the | degree of participation 
should be considered as the function 
of the forces available . . . . To 
assume a guard-type security posture 


would be detrimental,,. to the 
security of| the command. l 


(PS) The Secretary of Defense, too, was concerned 
with this question and asked the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 21 April 1971 about the concept for 
employment of US forces after 1 July 1971. Admiral 
Moorer replied on a April, pointing out the difficul- 
ties that would result from a literal interpretation of 
any statement that remaining US forces would not engage 
in "any form of ground combat operations." To permit 
US forces to defend |themselves and their installations 
adequately, he explained, they would have to patrol 
actively. Moreover, they would have to protect US 


{37 (87 Msg; COMUSMACV to CJCS, 0811352 Mar 71, cited 


in ¢*6=NOERORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, pp. 
TSS-9 - TSS-10. 
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artillery. employed on fire support, bases as well as US 
airfields, . helicopter. installations, | and communication 
centers. . Admiral Moorer also anticipated " severe" 

leadership and morale problems if US soldiers, having 
been told that ‘the RVNAF had assumed responsibility for 
all ground combat operations, were required to conduct 
‘defensive patrolling beyond. the . perimeters of their 
installations. Consequently, Admiral Moorer recom- 
mended that both public pronouncements and official 
documents not speak of transferring, "all ground combat 


responsibilities," but rather refer to “passing to the 


RVNAF primary responsibility for. ground, offensive 
combat operations." a p 
(2S). Secretary Laird agreed with the Chairman bE; 


as he pointed out to Admiral Moorer on 10 May 1971, the 


RVNAF assumption of the “primary responsibility" for 
ground combat operations would mark "a significant 
change in the relative roles „of US and Vietnamese 
forces." For example, the. ‘Secretary did not visualize 
that US forces would conduct or participate in the 
ground phase of "major preplanned combat actions” after 
1 July 1971 although they would have "an active combat 
role” in defending the remaining US presence.” 

(?5) Four days later, on 14 May 1971, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
a statement of the role for US ground forces in South 
Vietnam after 1 July 1971 that provided for: (1) 
“dynamic defense” of US installations; (2) security 


l4. (®#5-GP 1) CM-855-71 to SecDef, 27 Apr 71; 
(2S5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 21 Apr 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/742, 22 Apr 71; JMF 907/374 (21 Apr 71). 

15. (T8*GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US Redeploy- 
ments from Southeast Asia,” 10 May 71, JME 907/374 
(21 Apr 71). i : ; 
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and processing of equipment and supplies to Gee apes 


graded; (3) development of ‘the RVNAF by supplying ` 


essential combat and combat service support. The term `` 


dynamic defense, they explained, did not imply static 


garrison-type defense posture, which would be militar- 


ily unsound. Rather the ~concept encompassed the 


conduct of operations by US forces out from vital `~ 


installations and in concert with RVN Regional and 
Popular Force units, keeping the enemy off balance and 
disrupting his operations. In addition, US forces 


would continue to lsupply artillery, air, engineer, ` ` 


communications-electronics, intelligence, and naval 
support for RVNAF operations and for the defense of key 
US, FWMAF, and RVNAF, bases. United States naval forces 
would be positioned |offshore to provide naval gunfire, 
air, and coastal patrol “support; US Air Force units 
would conduct tactical air operations in South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos as required; and US advisers would 
assist in developing. and training the RVNAF and in 
supporting the South Vietnamese pacification effort. 

(38) The adoption of this changed concept of opera- 
tions for the remaining US ground troops in South 
Vietnam raised a problem concerning the designation 
given the operations still conducted by US forces. 
Admiral Moorer brought this aspect of the matter to the 
attention of the field commanders on 5 June, requesting 
them to take a “close look” at the system of reporting 
the status of US units. He wanted to insure a clear 
reflection of the type of operations in which the units 
were actually engaged. Many persons who read and used 


16. CRS-GP 3) JCSM-232-71 to ere. 14 May 71, 
Encl A to JCS 2472/742-1, 13 May 71, JMF 907/374 (21 
May 71). 
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those reports, he cautioned, might draw invalid conclu- i" 
sions from the ‘daily ‘portrayal of US activity: by’ 
employment categories:~ He instructed the’ commanders: 
"we will have to be especially precise in the way .-. . 

we report activities of maneuver battalions." He noted 
that most of these units were still being reported as ` 
‘engaged in “combat operations" with only a few in 
"security" or “pacification” actions. He considered it 


misleading to continue to report as combat operations 
the activities of units carrying out dynamic defense. 
“From our point of view," Admiral Moorer said, "drop- -* 
ping the term combat operations would solve the prob- ` 
lem." “Moreover, “Admiral Moorer pointed out that 
reports -were -still ‘listing US casualties in: “large- ` 
scale“ operations bearing ‘code names. Possibly, he: 
suggested, the use of code names for operations should - 
be discontinued, since over the years operations so 
designated had been associated with large offensive 
ground actions. ?/: pak mie aan 
(Z) General Abrams subsequently issued guidance to 
his subordinate commanders in June 1971 defining the 
terms “combat"-and: “security” operations. The former 
included those that were “primarily offensive in 
nature“ and normally involved units of battalion size 
or larger operating against formations beyond striking 
distance (35-50 km) of US installations, facilities or 
unit, bases. Security operations were defensive actions 


against enemy incursions of any kind that, if permitted 
to proceed unchecked, would.threaten US installations, 
facilities, or units. -This latter category: normally 
included reconnaissance, ambush operations, reaction to 
local enemy contact, and other operations involving 


17. (PE-GP 1) ‘Msg, JCS 1619 to CINCPAC (info COMUS- 
MACV), 5 Jun 71, CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, Apr- 
Jun 71. 
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units of. company... size, or, smaller. Some US commanders 


a "combat" role... But..as.,.the Director, Joint Staff,- .... 


a ee 


in Vietnam objected. te: „being. considered. in anything but .:. 


remarked to the Chairman, there, neéd..be no stigma . 


attached to the. “security” role, since it permitted, 


and indeed. required: “aggressive offensive. opera-... 


tions."28 | ee 


Ground Operations ed 


(ft In ‘fulfillment SE the.. Cabine Si rae Plan, aut 
allied. forces. in 1971., proceeded = in efforts. to defeat -~ 


the. VC/VNA. forces. and, thus,..to. thwart. their objective 


of taking over South. Vietnam... To, accomplish.this goal, ..; 


a T y 
` . . ` * . -a 


the allies- pursued. a: /three-pronged. attack consisting of.. 


coordinated ground operations to locate and destroy 


enemy main and local forces, .a combined. interdiction 


program to prevent|.infiltration,.and attempts to 


neutralize the Viet |Cong infrastructure.. The ground -..; 
war dur ing the year was characterized by a low level of... 


enemy activity resulting, according .to COMUSMACV, from 
significant losses inflicted upon the enemy, allied 
success in carrying the war to areas outside South 
Vietnam, and the enemy's need to concentrate on the 
security of his logistical system. 1? 


(2) The ground.. operations in South Vietnam varied 


from military region to military region. The enemy... 


threat was greatest in MR 1.and consequently more 


allied forces operated there in .1971 than in any .. 


18. €6—=N@PORN-GP 1!) COMUSMACV COmmand History, 1971, > 
p. IV-10.: . (S-GP 1)|.DJSM-1017-71 to CJCS,. 1 Jun 7l, . 


CICS File 091 Southeast Asia, Apr-Jun 71. 
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other region. Regular RVNAF units conducted combat 
operations to find and destroy enemy main forces and 
base areas in the foothills and mountains in the 
western portion of the region, while Regional and 
Popular Forces provided security and community develop- 
ment support in the populous coastal area. In addi- 
tion, considerable effort was devoted to prevention of 
enemy infiltration of main force units across or around 
the DMZ. : 

(467 The first three months of 1971 were quiet in i 
MR 1. During January, maneuver forces pursued search 
and clear operations against enemy main force units. 
In February and March, most allied troops in the region 
were occupied in either direct participation or support 
of LAMSON 719,20.. the RVNAF incursion into Laos. 
Launched on 30 January, this operation was the largest 
ground action of tthe year. l 

(78) No US ground troops entered into Laos, but 
the United States did furnish extensive air Support for 
LAMSON 719. Even after the operation ended, the United 
States continued to supply support for RVNAF cross- 
border operations into Laos. At Admiral Moorer's 
request, the Secretary of Defense extended such author- 
ity, initially, until 15 June 1971 and, eventually, 
through 30 September 1971. In the second extension, 
however, the Secretary stipulated that: 


Subsequent to 15 July 1971, I desire 
that US support be limited to plan- 
ning assistance and coordination, 
and the use of US TACAIR and B-52's. 
In emergency situation [sic] which 
exceed RVNAF ability to react within 
available resources, additional 


20. See Chapter 1. 
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-authority is granted to employ US 
pel centers gun ships and logistic 
helicop {sic} for extraction 

. purposes. 

(2) Meantime on/28 March 1971 Fire Support Base 
MARY ANN, manned by| an element of the 196th Brigade, 
23d US Infantry Division, had come under enemy attack. 
After firing 50 to 60 rounds of 82mm mortar fire into 
the base, enemy Sappers penetrated the base perimeter. 
Following some initial confusion, the US forces drove 
the enemy from the |base. But, during the 20-minute 
engagement, 33 US soldiers were killed and 76 wounded, 
two 155mm howitzers destroyed, and numerous small arms 
and miscellaneous gear damaged or destroyed. Enemy 
losses were placed at 12 killed. The Commanding Gener- 
al, 23d Infantry Division, told COMUSMACV that “we may 
have been the victims of some complacency." There had 
been no enemy activity in the immediate vicinity of the 
base for months, he explained.-- 

(Z) This apparent complacency by US forces caused 
concern in Washington. At the request of the Secretary 
of Defense, General |Abrams conducted an investigation, 
and Admiral Moorer submitted the results to the Secre- 
tary on 4 May. The US forces had, indeed, been com- 
placent. There had been no recent local patrolling 


21. (28-GP 1) CM-892-71 to SecDef, 12 May 71; (®5-GP 
1) Msg, JCS 8598 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV) , 14 May 
71; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 71. (,PS-GP 1) CM-976-71 
to SecDef, 14 Jun Jl; (?8] Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US 
Support for RVNAF Cross-Border Operations (@),"° 17 Jun 
71; (86+GP 1) Msg,|JCS°5200 to CINCPAC (info COMUS- 
MACV), 18 Jun 71; same file, Jun 71. 

22. (G—-NOFORN-GP 1) NMCC OPSUM 72-71, 29 Mar 71. 
(C-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC and CJCS 290235Z Mar. 
-71 (transmitting a 28 Mar 71 msg from CG, 23d Inf Div 
to COMUSMACV), CICS File 091 vietnam, Mar 71. 
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to screen the immediate vicinity of the base; observa- 
tion and listening posts did not exist outside the 
base; the perimeter guard was undermanned; and there 
were no interior or roving guards within the base 
except at the 155mm weapons. In addition, no reaction 
force had been designated, the alert signal was not 
‘sounded at the time of the initial attack, and anti- 
intrusion devices as well as measures to increase troop 
alertness were minimal. an 
ZA Secretary Laird expressed alarm to Admiral 
Moorer that "any U.S. military organization in South- 
east Asia could grow so careless and be so ill-prepared 
for action.” He “assumed” that the military chain of 
command had insured against further negligence of this 
kind. The Admiral replied that General Abrams had 
directed his entire command to review, and improve as 
necessary, readiness measures. ‘Eventually, after 
completion of a final investigation, five US Army 
officers, including one general, received repri- 
mands.*4 . 
(27 With the end of LAMSON 719 in April, allied 
commanders in MR 1 launched LAMSON 720, a stepped 
up action against enemy supply and base areas and 
infiltration routes. Forces of the US 101lst Airborne 
Division and the lst ARVN Division took part in this 
operation in the Da Krong and A Shau valleys of Quang 
Tri and Thua Thien Provinces. LAMSON 720 continued 
into May 1971. In June, enemy pressure forced the 


23. (@-GP 4) CM-873- 71 to SecDef, 4 May 71, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, May 71. 

24. (€J Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Interim Report of 
Attack on FSB MARY ANN," 7 May 71; {@“GP 4) CM-883-71 
to SecDef, 12 May 71; ‘CICS File 091 Vietnam, May 71. 
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RVNAF to evacuate Fire Support Base FULLER in Thua 
Thien Province. . 

_ Œ) The summer brought continuing redeployment of 
US forces from MR iapa the withdrawal of the remaining 
forces from offensive operations. In late June, US 
forces began “dynamic defense," with primary attention 
devoted to defense |against enemy incursions. Opera- 
tions included reconnaissance, ambush patrol, and 
reaction to local enemy contact. 

(Í In September, the RVNAF carried out LAMSON 810, 
a two-week interdiction campaign in western Quang Tri 
Province. The following month, two brigades of the US 
23d Infantry Division ceased their dynamic defense 
Operations, which they had pursued since July, and 
began departing Vietnam, along with a US armored 
cavalry squadron. To compensate for this loss, the 
RVNAF activated a new combat unit, the 3d Infantry 
Division, in MR 1. The new division, although not 
completely activated| until the following March, assumed 
responsibility for an area along the DMZ in northern 
Quang Tri Province in November. The remainder of the 
year was quiet in MR|1 and, at the end of the year, the 
last US Army division in-country, the 10lst at Phu Bai, 
was in a standdown PO SEULS: 

(8) In all operations in MR 1, the enemy enjoyed the 
advantage of a sanctuary of sorts in the Demilitarized 
Zone (DMZ). He moved men and weapons there at will, 
positioning them against allied forces in MR 1 just 
below. The allies| could launch artillery attacks.: 
against enemy targets in the DMZ below the Provisional. 
Military Demarcation| Line (PMDL), could return enemy :. 
fire from anywhere in the DMZ, and could invade the 
zone to repulse any jlarge enemy attack emanating from i 
the zone. But they were not allowed to operate at will 
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in- the DMZ, nor could they carry out pre-emptive 
attacks against enemy buildups or weapons in the DMZ 
above the PMDL. As a consequence, the enemy was able 
to launch artillery attacks from the upper half of the . 
DMZ at the time and place of his choosing, with the 
allies powerless to respond until the attack actually 
‘occurred. 

. (36) In turning down. a JCS request in August 1970 
for expanded DMZ authorities, the Secretary of Defense 
had asked that he be kept informed of activities in or 


near the DMZ that “significantly” increased the threat . 


to allied forces. On 10 March 1971, Admiral Moorer 
informed the Secretary of Defense that there had 
recently been a number of attacks by fire on allied 
installations in MR.1. In addition, General Abrams had 
identified movement of two medium artillery weapons 
into the upper half of the DMZ. These pieces were not 
only in a position to attack US and RVN forces below 
the DMZ, but could also interdict the eastern half of 
Route 9, the primary line of communication supporting 
LAMSON 719. In accord with a recommendation of CINC- 
PAC, Admiral Moorer requested authority for an air or 
artillery strike, as appropriate, to eliminate the 
artillery pieces, and the Secretary of Defense approved 
a week later, on 17 March, granting the authority 
through 31 March 1971.7° 

(2S) Subsequently, on 27 March 1971, Admiral Moorer 
informed the Secretary of Defense that recent enemy 
activities in the DMZ portended an attempt to move his 


artillery into “previously prepared, widely dispersed, 


25, (@S-GP 1) CM-691-71 -to SecDef, 10 Mar 71, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Mar 71. (PS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"Operational Authorities (U)," 17° Mar 71, JMF 907/323 
(CY 1971) sec 1. 
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and easily camouflaged positions throughout the sanc- 
tuary of au. Ree oova the PMDL. To remove that 
threat the Admiral: |requested standing authority to 
attack NVN artillery targets anywhere in the pmz.7° 

(784 On the following day, 28 March, visual recon- 
naissance was conducted in anticipation of the one-time 
strike authorized by the Secretary on 17 March. The 


reconnaissance revealed that the site was empty and the 
strike was not carried out. Instead, CINCPAC asked for 
authority to strike! three newly identified artillery 
sites in North Vietnam just above the DMZ as well as 
for continuing authority for armed reconnaissance to 
locate and destroy|field artillery pieces in North 
Vietnam below 17°10! north. Admiral Moorer relayed 
the CINCPAC request to the Secretary of Defense, 
concurring that the| sites in question threatened US 
forces. "The sanctuary areas in and north of the DMZ 
must be denied to the enemy,” he told the Secretary, 
"if we are to minimize the risk to our troops operating 
in northern MR 1 adjacent to the DMZ and reduce US 
casualties.**/ 

WS) The Secretary of Defense approved neither 
authority. He told| the Chairman that it was not his 
intention to “create sanctuaries in and north of the 
DMZ." But, in the absence of "more definitive intel- 
ligence" of enemy activity in the DMZ, and until there 
was more positive evidence of enemy artillery in North 
Vietnam shelling US forces in South Vietnam, the Secre- 
tary declined to grant the recommended authorities. 


26. (S8"GP 1) CM7750-71 to SecDef, 27 Mar 71, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Mar 7l. > 

27. (TEZGP 1) CM-756-71 to SecDef, 29 Mar 71, same 
file. 


He reminded the Chairman that authority already existed 
to counter artillery fire from north of or from within 
the DMZ with heavy ground or naval gunfire and tactical 
air until the enemy weapons were destroyed. -° 

(PS) Two months later, on 27 June 1971, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of 
Defense of recent enemy activity in and near the DMZ, 
including the loss of Fire Support Base FULLER, that 
significantly increased the threat to allied forces. ‘He 
told the Secretary that enemy initiative in northern 
MR 1 presented a grave danger to the security of troops > 
and installations in Quang Tri Province. Recent US 
troop withdrawals as well as the current RVNAF posture . 
precluded effective defense, the Admiral believed, so 
long as the DMZ remained an enemy sanctuary. He 
requested authority to use tactical air, artillery, 
naval gunfire, area denial air munitions, and B-52 
Strikes, if SAM 'defenses allowed, throughout the entire 
DMZ. 7" 

(#8) The Secretary turned down the request on 
l July 1971. Although he shared the Chairman's 
concern, he saw no indication that expanded authorities 
in the DMZ were critical to countering the enemy threat 
in western Quang Tri Provinces - 

(289 Both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and COMUSMACV 


were reluctant to accept the Secretary's decision as 


28. (#8) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Vietnam Demilitarized 
Zone (U)," 31 Mar 71, same file. (25) Memo, SecDef to 
CICS, “Strikes Against Artillery Positions," 7 Apr 71, 
JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) sec 1. 

l 29. ({J8-GP 1) CM-1012-71 to SecDef, 27 Jun 71, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Jun 71. 

30. (P8E-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "DMZ Authori- 

ties," 1 Jul 71, JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) sec 2. 
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final. On 8 July| 1971, the Chairman forwarded the 
Secretary a DIA appraisal of the situation in the DMZ, 
and General Abrams| had discussed the matter with Dr. 
Kissinger a few days earlier when the latter was in 
South Vietnam. The General stressed the need for a 
five to ten day air campaign against enemy installa- 
tions in the DMZ and North Vietnam to a depth of 25 
miles north of the PMDL. S1 
+ (25) A few days later, General Abrams submitted 
an updated assessment of the situation in MR 1 and the 
DMZ, together with a detailed plan for a special 
interdiction campaign there. Included was provision 
for a two to three-day air strike of all military and ` 
logistics a in North Vietnam below 17035' 
north. A MACV representative briefed both the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and|Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard 
on the DMZ situation and the plan, and Lieutenant 
General Melvin zais! USA, Director of Operations, Joint 
Staff, followed with "a very strong and convincing 
case" in support of|the MACV recommendations.>* 
(Tef On 19 July, the Chairman told the Secretary 
of Defense that the current threat in MR 1 required a 
major US effort focused on the “total enemy system" 
within and north of the DMZ. Admiral Moorer believed: 
that a concentrated program launched against this 
threat at that time |would not only diminish the present 
danger but also the "threat potential" for the next 


year. Destruction lof the enemy capabilities in lower 


— 3I.  (28GP 1) |CM-1033-71 to SecDef, 8 Jul 71; 


(2S-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC and CJCS, 0410002 
Jul 71; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 71. 

32. (PS=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC (info JCS)., 
111020Z° Jul 71, JCS IN 24815; (3@+GP 1) Msg, JCS 1342 
to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 15 Jul; same file. 


North Vietnam and the DMZ sanctuaries was essential to 
insure safe and orderly US withdrawals and achievement 
of RVNAF self-sufficiency. Admiral Moorer provided the 
Secretary the COMUSMACV plan, recommending that it be 
forwarded to “higher authority" for approval.°> 

(#5) The Secrtary of Defense did not approve the 
‘plan. On 24 July 1971, he told Admiral Moorer that he 
found insufficient changes in the military situation 
since their exchange on this matter in June to warrant 
revising his earlier decision. "Moreover," he told the 
Admiral, "there are non-military considerations which 
make the initiation of military actions such as those 
you propose exceedingly difficult at this time." 
Although not elaborating. on those considerations, he 
did promise to monitor developments in MR 1 and the 
DMZ closely. Meanwhile, he assumed that the existing 
authorities would be used to the “maximum.">4 

(23 No. further action was taken. in 1971 to expand 
the operating authorities in the DMZ. In August, 
Dr. Kissinger asked the NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam to 
develop a paper on diplomatic and military options 
available to counter North Vietnamese road building in 
the DMZ and western Quang Tri Province. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff prepared a draft for the military 
portion of the study. After consulting CINCPAC and 
COMUSMACV, Admiral Moorer suggested the following: 
B-52 strikes below the PMDL; tactical air and fixed 
and rotary wing gunship strikes in the DMZ; artillery 
attack from fire bases along the DMZ; and ground 
interdiction. Both the field commanders and the 


33. (P®S-GP 1) Cm-1060-71 to SecDef, 19 Jul 71, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 71. : 
34. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to :CJCS, "Bombing 
Campaign, DMZ North (28) ,"° 24 Jul 71, same file. 
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Chairman believed that, in order to deal effectively 
with the threat posed by the road network, it would be 
necessary to carry the interdiction beyond the PMDL 
into North Vietnam, ang Admiral Moorer requested appro- 


priate authorities for that purpose. But no action was 


taken on his geduase, nor did any further developments 


result from the Ad Bee Group's study.?> 

(WÍ Ground combat operations in Military Region 2 
during 1971 were similar to those in MR 1. The 
allies faced a significant enemy main force threat 
throughout the year. Allied maneuver battalions 
operated against the| enemy main force units, usually in 
the western area of| the region while the territorial 
forces sought out the Viet Cong infrastructure. In 
addition, the Republic of Korea forces supported 
pacification efforts; in the coastal area. 

48} The year began in MR 2 with a low level of 
combat activity. The enemy ended the Tet truce with 
attacks by fire on |several cities in the region, and 
heavy combat followed until mid-April. Thereafter 
there was a brief lull until early May when the enemy 
began to increase pressure on allied fire support bases 
in western Kontum elie’ es The RVNAF reacted with 14 
maneuver battalions. The month of June brought a 
period of reduced combat activity that lasted through- 
out the rest of the summer. In August, the US 173d 
Airborne Brigade, which had operated in the region, 
left Vietnam. During the remainder of the year, the 
RVN forces maintained pressure on the enemy, conducting 
continuous search and destroy operations. 


35. {@=GP 3) Memo, Actg ASD(ISA) to CJCS, "Possible 
Military Actions Against Route 103 Extension in Quang 
Tri Province,” 12 |Aug 71; (S©GP 4) CM~1137-71 to 
Sec Def, 17 Aug 71; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Aug 71. 


S87 In November, intelligence began to indicate 
a building enemy threat in the western highlands of the 
region, and the RVNAF initiated Operation QUANG TRUNG 
11/4. It consisted of increased border surveillance 
through the establishment of artillery-supported 
operational bases for saturation patrolling and ambush- 
ing along infiltration routes. When QUANG TRUNG II/4 
terminated on 22 December, the RVNAF reported 228 enemy. 
killed, five prisoners taken, and 42 individual and 51 
crew-served weapons captured. ; 

(8f In November 1971, the RVNAF Commander of MR 2 
Planned an interdiction operation into Base Areas 
701 and 702 in Cambodia to destroy enemy supplies, 
equipment, and personnel. Although the RVNAF would 
conduct the planning, coordination, and: execution, the 
Acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
John D. Ryan, advised the Secretary of Defense on 13 
November that some US air support would be required: 
Specifically, General Ryan requested authority to use 
the assets of two US air cavalry troops for screening 
the west flank of the area and for armed reconnaissance 
as well as provision of helicopter medical evacuation, 
trooplift, resupply, and equipment removal left in 
emergency situations. The Secretary agreed two days 
later stating that the authority would expire upon 
completion of the operation, but no later than 20 
December 1971.28 


36. (P8) CM-1308-71 to SecDef, 13 Nov 71; {?8-GP l) 
Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Request for Authorities, Base 
Areas 701/702 Operations. (?S5f," 15 Nov 71; CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Nov 71. . 
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(P5) Subsequently, the RVNAF conducted a battalion- 
sized raid into Base Area 702 on 14 December 1971. 
United States B-52| and VNAF tactical air strikes, 
together with US air cavalry reconnaissance, preceded 
the attack.. The action lasted for seven hours and 
damaged an extensive logistics storage area. On 17 
December 1971, the Chairman notified the Secretary of 
Defense that the VNAF planned further raids into the 
two base areas, and ‘Admiral Moorer asked for extension 
of the US support authorities for a 60-day period. The 
Secretary approved, but no further operations into Base 
Areas 701 or 702 occurred in 1971. Despite the success 
of the cross-border |raid into Cambodia as well as of 
QUANG TRUNG I1/4, allied commanders in MR 2 at the end 
of the year expected .an enemy offensive in early 
1322.” 

(75) There was little combat activity in Military 
‘Region 3 during the| first nine months of 1971. This 
situation allowed most RVNAF forces in the region to 
engage in counter-infiltration operations along the 
Cambodian border and in Cambodia. The major RVNAF 
cross-border operation in Cambodia during 1971 was TOAN 
THANG 01/71 a combined ARVN-FANK effort to disrupt 
enemy attempts to restore logistics bases along the 
Mekong River and to |/remove enemy pressure on populated 
areas east of the Mekong River and below Route 7 (see 
MAP 5). The United States participated in the planning 
and seven RVNAF multi-battalion task forces were com- 
mitted to the operation. As recommended by COMUSMACV,. 


37. (®S-GP.1) CM-1386-71 to SecDef, 17 Dec 71; 
(PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 20 Dec 71; same 
file, Dec 71. (28-GP 1) CM-1443-71 to SecDef, 13 
Jan 72, same file, Jan .72. (S£NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV 


Command History, 1971, p. IV-31. 
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CINCPAC, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense, the United 
States provided airlift for TOAN THANG 01/71, both 
fixed and rotary wing for medical evacuation, logistic 


movement and troop lift when and where the VNAF re- .. 


‘sources and capabilities proved insufficient. °° 

(PS) TOAN THANG 01/71 began on 4 February 1971 
when two RVNAF task forces moved into the Chup Planta- 
tion area of Cambodia. In .the initial phase, RVN and. 
Cambodian forces cooperated in searching out and. 
destroying enemy troops and supplies. Numerous con- 
tacts were made with the enemy during the first ten . 
days of the campaign. Thereafter contact was sporadic 
until 17 March when two RVNAF task forces again became 
engaged in the Chup area. Heavy fighting lasted for 
two days, and US tactical air, B-52s, and helicopter 
gunships supported the battle. Then, the level of 
action dropped off, except for occasional surges, and.a 
general lull began in mid-April that lasted until late 
May.>? 

(PS) On 5 May, the Secretary of Defense questioned 
the value of TOAN THANG O1/71. From the available 
reports, he found it difficult to see how the pattern 
of recent activity had been productive. Moreover, he 
was concerned about possible “adverse impacts" of 


38. (6"-NOFORN GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
P. E-5. (38) CM-481-71 to SecDef, 4 Jan 71, CJCS File 


091 Cambodia, Jan 71. (#S-GP 1) Msg, JCS 9395 to 
CINCPAC (info COMUS MACV), 6 Jan 71l. 

39. All information on the operational details of 
TOAN THANG 01/71 is from ¢6=t¥OPORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV 


Command History, 1971, pp. E-5 - E-1l. 
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continuing. the operations and asked Admiral Moorer for 
his views and recommendations. °° 
* (38) The Chairman replied on 19 May that TOAN THANG 
01/71 continued tol serve “the underlying purpose of 
Vietnamization.* It had tied down the major elements 
of three enemy divisions, denying their employment in 
critical areas in Military Regions 3 and 4 in South 
Vietnam; it had thwarted enemy plans to restore base 
areas along the Cambodia-Vietnam border; and it had 
reduced enemy pressure on the Government of Cambodia 
during a critical Sates of FANK development. Although 
the current action |was “more modest" than during the 
early weeks of the |operation, Admiral Moorer expected 
the ARVN, supported |by tactical air, would continue to 
disrupt enemy intentions in Cambodia. In addition, he 
believed that the RVNAF had demonstrated their ability 
to plan and execute a complex operation and would 
probably pursue TOAN THANG 01/71 until the wet season 
prevented further action. Premature withdrawal of 
US support, Admiral| Moorer concluded, could undermine 
RVNAF confidence and the will to conduct such opera- 
tions in the future. He recommended continued US 
support for TOAN THANG 01/71 through the current dry 
season.*> 

(25) After reviewing Admiral Moorer's assessment, 
the Secretary on 11) June approved US air support for 
TOAN THANG 01/71 through 30 June 1971. Subsequently, 
on 25 June, the Acting Chairman, Admiral Elmo 
Zumwalt, informed the Secretary of Defense that 


—40. ts) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Operation TOAN 
THANG 01/71. NB," 5j May 71, CJCS File 091 Cambodia, 
May 71. 

l. (PS-GP 1) CM-912-71 to SecDef, 19 May 71, 
same file. 


TOPGEGRET ~~~ 
enemy forces and activities in Cambodia still posed a 
threat in both the’ TOAN THANG 01/71 area: and in the 
adjacent portion of South Vietnam. Admiral Zumwalt 
believed that .the original objectives of TOAN THANG 
01/71 remained valid and requested further extension of 
US support through 1 November 1971. Mr. Laird agreed on . 
30 June and extended authority for US support as 
requested.’ 2 : | 

(8) While the RVNAF maneuver battalions operated 
along and across the Cambodian border, the territorial 
forces pursued pacification objectives throughout the ‘“ 
rest of MR 3. United States troops, meantime continued 
redeployment from the region. By May, two brigades of 
the lst Air Cavalry Division, the remaining brigade of 
the 25th Infantry. Division, and the llth Armored 
Cavalry Regiment had all departed Vietnam, necessit- 
ating the assumption of an even larger security role by 
the RVN territorial forces in MR 3. 

(23 The low level of military action in MR 3 con- 
tinued until late September 1971. Then enemy activity 
increased markedly in the northwestern part of Tay Ninh 
Province. Main force units launched coordinated 
attacks against the RVNAF, apparently hoping to make an 
impact on the RVN. presidential election scheduled for 
30 October 1971. Timely RVNAF reinforcement and an 
integrated fire support plan forced withdrawal of the 
attacking enemy forces by 26 October, and military 
activity in MR 3 returned to a low level for the last 
two months -of the year. l 


42. (®S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Operation 
TOAN THANG 01/71," 11 Jun 71; (PS-GP 1) CM-1010-71 
to SecDef, 25 Jun 71; (2S-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"U.S. Support for Operation TOAN THANG 01/71," 30 Jun 
71; CJCS File 091 Cambodia, Jun 71. 
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(8) The ARVN proceeded with operations in Military 
Region 4, as they had since August 1969, unassisted by 
US ground forces. The South Vietnamese forces attemp- 
ted to saturate thel'area with search and clear opera- 
tions in order to eliminate enemy forces and bases. 
The most important of these operations during 1971 were 
the 21st ARVN Division's.U Minh campaign and the 9th 
ARVN Division's Seven Mountains effort in the western 
part of the region.| In addition, the ARVN carried out 
cross~border limited operations into Cambodia through- 
out the year. As mentioned earlier, the enemy adopted 
a new tactic in MR 4 of overrunning ARVN outposts, and 
the number of such |posts overrun increased alarmingly 
during the year. ` 

(g) Following the pattern of earlier years, US and 
RVN forces observed brief cease-fires to mark Tet, 
Buddha's birthday, Christmas, and New Year's. “In all 
four instances, the |Republic of Vietnam restricted the 
truces to 24 hours rather than matching longer periods 
proclaimed by the enemy. Experience had taught that 
the enemy never respected the holiday standdowns, 
regardless of the length. Thus shorter periods brought 
fewer casualties for 
US and RVN forces 


the allies. As in previous years, 
suspended all offensive ground 


operations during ess truces although remaining on 
alert and patrolling base areas. During the Tet truce, 
261800 to 271800 (Saigon time) January 1971, there were 
59 major and 58 minor incidents; 18 allied personnel 
were killed, snetueting one US soldier, eight RVNAF 
troops, and nine Vietnamese civilians. For Buddha's 
birthday, the allies suspended action. from 081200 to 
091200 (Saigon time)| May 1971, but enemy observance was 
little better than iin the Tet cease-fire. Three US and 
ten RVNAF soldiers|and ten civilians’ were killed in 


or 
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some 78 (45 major and 33 minor) enemy-initiated inci- 


dents. The 24-hour Christmas and'New Year's standdowns. 
began at 241800 and 311800 (Saigon time), respectively. 


In both, incidents and casualties were lower than in 
the previous truces. Thirty major and 18 minor inci- 


dents were reported throughout South Vietnam during the ` 


Christmas cease-fire and 34 major and seven minor 
incidents during New Year's. No US casualties occurred 
during either period, though seven RVNAF soldiers were 
killed during the Christmas truce and 20 soldiers and 
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one civilian during New Year's. 


Naval Operations 


(2f Allied naval operations in and around. South 
Vietnam in 1971 followed the pattern of immediately 
preceding years. | The Vietnamese Navy (VNN), with 
decreasing US support, engaged in two principal opera- 
tions: MARKET TIME, to interdict seaborne movement of 
men and supplies into the Republic of Vietnam; and the 
Southeast Asia Lake-Ocean-River Delta Strategy (SEA 
LORDS), to prevent waterborne infiltration from Cam- 
bodia over internal waters into MR 4 and southern 
MR 3. . 

(2) The MARKET TIME operation maintained three 
barriers: an air patrol to provide an early warning 
against infiltration of large steel-hulled NVN traw- 
lers; an outer surface barrier that patrolled 12 to 40 
miles off the RVN coast to stop large craft; and an 
inner surface barrier of small patrol craft to inter- 
dict junks and sampans. In September 1970, the VNN had 


43. (S—NOPORN-GP 1) NMCC OPSUMS 22-71, 28 Jan 71; - 


108-71, 10 May 71; 298-71, 27 Dee 71; and 1-72, 
3 Jan 72. i 
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assumed full responsibility for the inner surface 


MARKET TIME barrier |and the operation was renamed TRAN 


HUNG DAO XV. All vessels of the inner barrier were 
commanded and operated by the VNN in 1971 though the 
United States continued to provide advisers. The 
United States also retained responsibility for both the 
outer surface barrier and for the air patrol -throughout 
the year./4 

(2) During 1971,|the United States began a program 
(ACTOVRAD) of building. and turning over to the VNN 
a network of coastal radar stations. These installa- 
tions, when fully operational, would provide a detec- 
tion capability equivalent to the US Navy P~3 aircraft 
manning the MARKET TIME air patrol. The first ACTOVRAD 
Station became operational on 1 July 1971 and was 
turned over to the VNN a week later. By December 1971, 
the VNN operated seven of the planned sixteen stations, 
and the remaining nine would be operational by 30 June 
1972.4° 

g) The Vietnamese Navy forces were active in 
patrolling the MARKET TIME inner barrier in 1971. They 
inspected an average! of approximately 135,000 craft per 
month along the South Vietnamese coast from the 17th 
Parallel to the Gulf of Thailand. Nonetheless there 
was some increase in sea infiltration after the South 
Vietnamese took over control.*° 

(QZ) The Secretary of Defense, on 18 May 1971, noted 
this decline in MARKET TIME effectiveness. He consid- 
ered the prevention| of significant enemy infiltration 
by sea to be “crucial to the success of the overall 


———— | | 
44. (G=NOEORN-GP l) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 


(Q) pp. 1-7, V-32. 
45. Ibid., (S) Pe V-37. 
46. Ibid., (S) V-32 - V-34. 
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interdiction effort" and asked the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff about additional measures that 
might be taken to assist the Vietnamese in MARKET TIME 
operations. 4! 5 a 

(j Admiral Moorer replied on 14 June. He told 
the Secretary that, although the turnover of ships and 
craft to the VNN was “well planned and orderly," the 
results of the rapid VNN expansion were beginning to 
show in the form of preventive maintenance deficiencies 
and lack of adequate leadership among the young offi- 
cers. The Commander, US Naval Forces, Vietnam (COMNAV- 
FORV), was implementing appropriate measures, including 
a greater concentration of advisory emphasis on logis- 
tics and maintenance. : In addition, COMNAVFORV had 
recommended to the Vietnamese Chief of Naval Operations 
several measures to improve MARKET TIME effectiveness. 
He had proposed a restructuring of the inner barrier 
and a concept of task units under the command of a 
senior naval officer to cover high threat areas in 
order to place boat commanders under more experienced 
supervision. | 

(zÍ Admiral Moorer expected the COMNAVFORV actions 
to bring some improvement, but he cautioned Secretary 
Laird that the progress of VNN surface MARKET TIME 
forces, however great, would not completely stop sea 
infiltration. The Vietnamization of MARKET TIME did 
not include a Vietnamese air barrier patrol. Therefore 
the VNN operations simply could not match MARKET TIME 
when combined. US air and surface forces participated. 
Should the remedial actions initiated by COMNAVFORV 
fail to bring improvement, then the United States 
might be forced, the Admiral believed, to reevaluate 


47. [e=cp ‘4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 18 May 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/759, 21 Jun 71, JMF 911/329 (18 May 71). 
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the "scope" of its involvement in the operational 
aspects of the program. But for the present, Admiral 
Moorer favored postponement of any additional action 
‘pending further experience with the VNN operation of 
the MARKET TIME inner barrier. "S 

{25} After reviewing the Chairman's comments, the 
Secretary of Defense directed “aggressive” pursuit of 
the COMNAVFORV MARKET TIME corrective measures. In 
addition, he thought it might be advantageous to retain 
the MARKET TIME air, barrier beyond the end of FY 1972 
when termination was currently planned. Further, he 
wanted attention given to measures allowing the RVNAF 
to assume the air| patrol mission and capability. 
Accordingly, the MARKET TIME Operations Annex to the 
Combined Interdiction Campaign Plan for FY 1972,°7 
submitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary 
of Defense on 23 August 1971, provided for a MARKET 
TIME maritime air [patrol by US aircraft throughout 
FY 1972. Although me VNAF would assume a share of the 
air patrol, it would not be able to support all the 
requirement. As a consequence, the US Navy P-3 air- 
craft, currently performing this function, would remain 


on station and would not be "Vietnamized.">° 


| 
(2) The other major allied naval operation in 1971, 


SEA LORDS, was, with one exception, completely a VNN 
responsibility and had been redesignated TRAN HUNG DAO. 


48. (@*GP 4) CM~980~-71 to SecDef, 14 Jun 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/759, 21 Jun| 71, same file. 

49. For coverage|of the FY 1972 Combined Interdic- 
tion Campaign Plan, see Chapter 6, pp. 335-338. 

50. (TE-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., 2-Jul 
7l, Att to JCS 2472/747- -4, 9 Jul 71, JMF 911/309 (10 
May 71) sec 3. (TE*GP l) Annex C, MARKET TIME Oper- 
ations, to Outline Combined Interdiction Campaign Plan 
for FY 1972, App to| JCSM-384- 71, 23 Aug 71, Encl A to 
Jcs 2472/747-7, 18 Aug 71, same file, sec 4, : 
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The exception was SOLID ANCHOR, a project to establish 
a base for both coastal junks and patrol craft fast 
(PCF) at old Nam Can City to assist expansion of RVN 
control in An Xuyen Province. On 1 April 1971, how= 
ever, SOLID ANCHOR, the last US Navy operation in 
Vietnam, was turned over to the VNN and renamed TRAN 
HUNG DAO IV. Throughout 1971, the US Navy continued 
to supply limited air support to SEA LORDS, adding to 
the success of the operation. 

(Qh All through the US combat involvement in South 
Vietnam, allied ground actions had been supported by 
naval gunfire. On 6 April 1971, however, the Secretary 
of Defense questioned the need for such support in 
light of the diminishing number of suitable targets in 
coast areas. -In reply, Admiral Moorer objected to any 
withdrawal of remaining US naval gunfire support 
Capability from South Vietnam. It was too early, he 
told the- Secretary, to judge whether the RVNAF artil= 
lery would be able to assume the complete naval gunfire 
support mission. Moreover, he thought any such with- 
drawal unwise at that time in view of the accelerated 
redeployment of US combat forces. 

Tal Still not convinced of the need to retain naval 
gunfire capability off South Vietnam, Secretary Laird 
asked the Chairman on 11 May 1971 to study the possi- 
bility of terminating this support except for emergen- 
cles. Admiral Moorer continued to insist that this 


5l. (S"NOEORN-=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
V=11, V=15 = v=19. i 

52. (27 Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Naval Gunfire Sup 
port," 6 Apr 71; (=GP 4) CM=851=71 to SecDef, 29 
Apr 71;. Atts to JCS 2472/746, 3 May 71, JME 911/325 (6 
Apr 71). 


capability was necessary. It was his. "considered 
opinion," as well as that of the field commanders, that 
naval gunfire support waS a valuable contribution to 
the total fire support resources available for South- 
east Asian operations. He recommended retention of 
this support until redeployment of US combat forces was 
completed. At that time, the need for naval fire 
support would be reassessed. This exchange ended 
discussion of the matter and no reduction in US naval 


gunfire support occurred in 1971.73 


Air Operations 


(U) In 1971, COMUSMACV used air operations to support 
ground action and |to interdict enemy personnel and 
supplies in South Vietnam and in neighboring Cambodia 
‘and Laos. With the| continuing US redeployment and the 
‘removal of US ground forces from combat during the 
year, air operations became increasingly important. 
Both the remaining US units and the RVNAF, as they took 
over the combat operations, depended more than ever on 
air power to furnish the support that the departing 
troops had previously supplied. As COMUSMACV aptly put 
“it: “airpower in ee literally took up the slack in 
US offensive power." 

(U) Although the employment of air resources for 
combat support and for interdiction followed the 
pattern of previous years, the situation in 1971 was 
different. Not only, did US ground forces leave South 
Vietnam, but US air forces and their equipment were 


-drawn down as well.| Fewer airplanes and personnel now 


53. (@=GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 11 May 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/746-1,) 4 Jun 71; (@-GP 4) CM-941-71 to 
: SecDef, 31 May 71,| Att to JCS 2472/746-1, 4 Jun 71; 
JMF 911/325 (6 Apr 71). 


4. (S=NOPORN=GP |1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(U) p. VIe-l. 
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had to provide the same type of strike missions, 
support, reconnaissance, interdiction, airlift, and. 
search and rescue as in previous years. Only techno- 
logical advances and improved weapons made this 
possible.” 

(a) United States air soutyiey levels. for Southeast 
Asia remained fixed for the first six months of 1971 at 
1,000 B-52 and 14,000 tactical sorties per month, and 
then tactical levels dropped to 10,000 per month during 
the last half of the year.>° The number of US air- 
craft, however, declined significantly during the ` 
year. The lst Marine Air Wing redeployed to Japan; US 
Navy aircraft carriers on YANKEE STATION off Vietnam 
were reduced from three to two; and the last US F-100 
fighter bomber squadrons returned to the United States, 
leaving the F-4 and a few F-105G fighters in Thailand 
as the main fighter aircraft for tactical air opera- 
tions in ‘Southeast Asia, aside from US Navy carrier 
planes. At the end of the year, there were 833 US 
Air Force planes in Southeast Asia, of which 384 were 
based in South Vitnam. This total compared with 1,584 
in Southeast Asia on 31 October 1971. The United 
States also turned over several air bases to the South 
Vietnamese during 1971, including Ban Me Thout, Phu 
Cat, Nha Trang, and Binh Thuy. 

(6) Improvement and expansion of the Vietnamese 
Air Force (VNAF) proceeded during the year.” On 
31 December 1971, the VNAF had 42 operational squad- 
rons of all types, including 9 fighter, 15 helicopter, 


55. All information in this section on air oper- ` 
. ations, unless otherwise stated, is from (SaNQEORN-GP 1) 
COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, pp. VI-1 - VI-33. 

56. For planning in 1971 for future air activity 
levels, see Chapter 4. 

57. For improvement planning for the VNAF, see 
Chapter 6. 
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7 liaison, 4 transport, and 2 gunship. The VNAF flew 
gradually increasing numbers of sorties month after 
month. In all, the VNAF carried out 650,979 sorties in 
1971, almost doubling the 383,240 total of the previous 
year. | 

(Z) United States air forces supported the RVNAF 
throughout South Vietnam and in Cambodia and Laos in 
1971 and assisted the FANK and the Royal Laotian 
forces. The most significant US air operation in South 
Vietnam was the support of LAMSON 719 during February 
and March. United] States B-52s bombed the landing 
zones in Laos prior to RVNAF air assaults; tactical air 
strikes directed byl forward air controllers followed; 
and before the helicopter assaults, US tactical 
aircraft laid down! smoke screens interspersed with 
cluster bombs. . 

YY) In Cambodia, US air resources supported the 
almost year-long TOAN THANG 01/71 operations. In 
addition, the United| States assisted the South Vietnam- 
ese with air support) for Mekong River convoys, furnish- 
ing air protection| for the military and commercial 
convoys proceeding up the Mekong from Tan Chau in the 
Republic of Vietnam |to Phnom Penh. United States Air 
Force and Army assets were committed to the initial 
aerial defense when| the convoys began on 12 January 
1971, and the 7th nae Force directed continuous aerial 
coverage. Forward air controllers of the USAF provided 
day and night coverage, calling in AC-119 gunships as 
needed. This Mekong] River defense proved so successful 
that in 1971 only one tug and one barge were lost to 
enemy action. 

(6) United States B-52 and tactical air forces 
carried out interdiction operations in South Vietnam, 


Cambodia, and Laos throughout 1971. The largest 
interdiction program was conducted in the southern 
part of Laos and: was known as STEEL TIGER. There 
US Air Forces had attempted since 1965 to restrict and 
halt the movement of men and materiel from North 
Vietnam over the Ho. Chi Minh Trail into Laos and, 
‘eventually, into South Vietnam. . Following the cessa- 
‘tion of the bombing of North Vietnam in 1968, particu- 
lar attention was assigned to the Ho Chi Minh Trail and 
the STEEL TIGER area. The United States instituted 
semi-annual campaigns to follow the cyclical dry-rainy 
seasons of the area. The first such operation, COM- 
MANDO HUNT, covered the dry season during November 1968 
to April 1969. Interdiction operations in Southern 
Laos during the summer of 1969 were designated COMMANDO 
HUNT ii and COMMANDO HUNT III followed during the 
1969-1970 dry season.>© . 

(27 Enemy infiltration over the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
was estimated to be greater in the 1970-1971 dry 
season than in previous years, and COMMANDO HUNT V was 
launched in October 1970 to interdict that activity. 
Continuing into April 1971, COMMANDO HUNT V combined 
tactical-air strikes, gunships, B-57 bombers, and B-52 
attacks to disrupt the enemy flow of supplies. Seventy 
percent of the authorized Southeast Asian tactical air 
sorties as well as a large portion of the B-52 sorties 
during this period were allotted to COMMANDO HUNT V. 

(S) Although COMMANDO HUNT V ended on 30 April 
1971, air interdiction of ‘enemy infiltration through 


. 58. C@eNOPORN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, 
- (S) pp. V-215, V-220. 
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southern Laos continued. A summer campaign, COMMANDO 
HUNT VI, began on [15 May 1971. The mission was the 
same as the earlier dry season campaign, but monsoon 
weather precluded |a comparable level of activity. 

_S8T On 1 November 1971, US forces launched COMMANDO 
HUNT VII, the 1971-1972 dry season interdiction opera- 
tion in southern Laos. In this campaign, however, the 
number of available! sorties was reduced almost a third 
from the previous| year, ‘reflecting the continuing 
reduction of US' forces. 

(8) United-States Air Forces also conducted inter- 
diction in Cambodia, especially in the eastern portion 
to assist in ‘the campaigns against the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail movement. Use of B-52s in the southern Laos- 
eastern Cambodia for interdiction missions was particu- 
larly heavy both at the beginning and the end of 
1971. . 

(25) There was some question among US officials 
in Washington as to the effectiveness of the US and 
allied interdiction in Southeast Asia. On 28 June 
1971, Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard submitted to 
the Senior Review Group a DOD paper that presented both 
sides of the issue.| Although there was consensus that 
the interdiction campaigns waged since 1965 had de- 
stroyed supplies and disrupted the flow of enemy 
materiel into South Vietnam, disagreement centered on 
the extent to which this disruption had influenced 
North Vietnamese strategy. While one side argued that 
the enemy had beenjneither "“resource-constrained"™ nor 
severely limited by the bombing of the Laotian road 
net, the other side held. that this- interdiction had 
been a key factor in the enemy switch from a main force 
to a protracted an eb rateay. The Defense study did 
not resolve the argument, “but officials in Washington 
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did agree on the need to continue the effort and to 
provide the South Vietnamese with an interdiction 
capability. With the continuing drawdown of US forces, 
it was essential that the VNAF take over the interdic= 
tion. Consequently, the United States initiated in 
October 1971 an. accelerated program, CREDIBLE CHASE, to 
test and evaluate a concept to improve the RVN air 
interdiction capability.” 

(6) In addition to the interdiction in southern 
Laos, the United States also conducted air operations 
in northern Laos in 1971. There, in operations that 
had begun in 1964, US tactical air and B-52 forces 
provided interdiction, armed reconnaissance, and ground 
support to Major General Vang Pao's forces against the 
communist troops. -The United States also continued to 
use its air resources in Southeast Asia during 1971 for 
reconnaissance and the .collection of intelligence and 
for search and rescue operations. . The latter category 
was credited in 1971 with 250 "saves," of which 142 
were “combat saves.” ) 

(TS) All US air operations in Southeast Asia at 
the beginning of 1971 were conducted under consolidated 
authorities issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
Secretary of Defense approval, on 5 November 1970. In 
Laos, these authorities provided for air strikes in 
the BARREL ROLL area of northern Laos and for tactical 


air, B=52, and armed reconnaissance operations in 


59. (35) DOD Paper, “Air Operations in Southeast: 
Asia," n.d., Att to Memo, DepSecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 
CJCS, USecState, and DCI, “FY 7273 Air Operations in 
Southeast Asia (U)," 28 Jun 71, Att to (38*GP 3) JCS 
2472/739=21, 29 Jun 71, JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) sec 5. For 
JCS consideration of the CREDIBLE CHASE PROSE AM: see 
Chapter 6, pp. 343-350. 
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southern Laos. The authorities allowed for only 
limited defensive US lair operations over North Vietnam, 
while in Cambodia they permitted 8-52 and tactical air 
interdiction, air reconnaissance with armed escort and 
flak suppression, and search and air rescue operations. 
In addition, search and rescue and recovery operations 
were authorized in support of the Vietnamese Air Force, 
the Cambodian Air Force, and the Ro yal Thai Air Force 
in emergencies and when such operations were beyond the 
capabilities of those Southeast Asian nations.°° 

(PS) In April 1971, the Southeast Asia air operating 
authorities were extended through 1 November 1971 with 
only two minor changes: IRON HAND aircraft overflight 
of North Vietnam was widened to allow positioning 
between US and allied planes in the Republic of Viet- 
nam, in addition to |planes in Laos, and surface-to-air 
missiles and antiaircraft artillery sites in North 
Vietnam; and the three interdiction areas in Cambodia, 
FREEDOM DEAL, FREEDOM DEAL ALPHA, and FREEDOM DEAL 
EXTENSION, were combined into one area referred to as 
FREEDOM DEAL.°! In addition the following air Author- 
ities, which previously did not have expiration dates, 
were included in the consolidated Southeast Asian 
authorities that extended through 1 November 1971: 
current air operations in the Republic of Vietnam; 


search and rescue operations for US personnel through- 


out Southeast Asia; |B-52 strikes in support of opera- — 


tions along Route 4| in Cambodia; use of US transport 


60. (P-GP 1) Msg, ‘ges 5220 to CINCPAC, 5 Nov 70. 

6l. See pp. 254-271, for Joint Chiefs of Staff 
efforts to expand air operating authorities in North 
Vietnam during 1971. 
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for airborne insertion and resupply of SALEM HOUSE 
reconnaissance and intelligence teams in Cambodia; US 
leaflet operations against the NVA/VC forces wherever 
US air strikes were authorized in Cambodia; B-52 
strikes in Laos and the Republic of Vietnam when 
approved by CINCPAC and CINCSAC..and coordinated with 
‘the US Embassy in Vientiane or Saigon; manned tactical 
reconnaissance in’ North Vietnam below 19° north and 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia except in the BARREL ROLL” 
NORTH area where JCS approval was required; and high 
and low altitude drone and SR-71 missions over all of * 
Southeast Asia and U-2R operations over all of South- 
east Asia except North Vietnam. These authorities were ` 
subsequently extended to April 1972.82- 
(2) With the increasing withdrawal of US forces 
from Vietnam, the Deputy Secretary of Defense grew 
concerned about the ability of the Southeast Asian 
countries to assume completely their own air defense. 
As a consequence, the US Air Force undertook in early 
1971 a study of the Southeast Asian air defense systems 
` and the possible development of a single integrated air 
defense system for the area. The results of the study 
were submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 2 April 
1971. The Air Force concluded: the current air 
defense systems could not be maintained without US 
logistical support for the foreseeable future; the cur- 
rent and presently programmed systems could be improved 


62. (®S-GP 1) CM-830-71 to SecDef, 16 Apr 71, 
CJCS File 091 SEA Air Operations, Jul 70-Jun 71. 
(2S-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Southeast Asia Air 
Operating Authorities,” 29 Apr 71, JMF 907/323 (CY 
1971) sec 1. (PS) Memos, SecDef to CJCS, same subj, 22 
Oct 71, 12 Nov 71, 29 Dec 71, same file, sec 2. (TS) 
Memos, SecDef to CJCS, same subj,.29 Jan and 26 Feb 72, 
CJCS File 091 SEA, Jan-Jun 72. ` (PSÍ Memo, SecDef to 
CJCS, 27 Nov 71, same subj, CJCS SecDef Memo File. 
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without a correspondingly enlarged US presence, but an 
increase in size and sophistication of programmed 
forces would require a corresponding increase in US 
logistic support; the current air defense systems of 
the Republic of Vietnam and Thailand could not defend 
the entire area against an all out NVN air attack and, 


consequently, some type of US presence or commitment 


was needed as a deterrent; an improved air defense 


system was required|to support the planned RVN inter- 
diction program and counter North Vietnam's air 
support of its ground force operations; and the effec- 
tiveness of programmed air defense systems for South- 
east Asia could be; enhanced by upgraded radar capa- 
bilities, increased interceptors, and provision of 
additional aircraft |shelters and ground-to-air weapons 
to reduce vulnerability of air bases in high threat 


| 
areas. Even with additional resources, autonomous air 


defense systems wereldestined to failure in the face of 
a common enemy, the/study found. Survivability of the 
Republic of Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand 
depended upon their |cooperation, and the United States 
should encourage and} sponsor a mutual security arrange- 


ment among those countries.°? 


(Z) The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the study 
and forwarded the Air Force conclusions to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on be June 1971. They emphasized the 
need for a regional air defense system, but were 
skeptical whether the countries could overcome their 
longstanding hostilities and suspicions of one another. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff also cautioned against 
provision of complex equipment that was beyond the 


capabilities of thei Southeast Asian countries. They 


— 63. [E-GP 3) CSAFM 112-71 to JCS, 2 Apr 71l, Att 
to JCS 2339/341, 6| Apr 71, JMF 907/323 (2 Apr 71). 
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recommended to the Secretary that the United States 
pursue negotiations for a mutually acceptable air- 
defense system among the Republic of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Thailand. They also recommended that, as 
long as US aircraft supported the RVN effort, US air 
defense aircraft be committed to Southeast Asia and 
that air defense operating teams be retained at key 
radar sites.°4 

(Í The Secretary of Defense agreed on 20 July 1971 
that undue sophistication should be avoided in develop- 
ment of Southeast Asian air defense systems and that 
these systems must be kept in the perspective of +>: 
overall requirements. He approved the JCS recommenda- 
tions to the extent that existing bilateral working 
relationships should be improved to provide more 
effective coordination of the air defense effort. But 
he saw neither need for nor prospect of multilateral 
air defense agreements at that time. The US air 
defense capability should be retained, he stated, to 
provide protection for US forces. The regional protec- 
tion resulting therefrom was merely incidental to the 
US capability.°> 


The Search for Air Operating Authorities Against 
North Vietnam in 1971 


(U) United States pilots in 1971 faced a growing 
enemy air defense threat when conducting missions near 
the North Vietnamese borders. The North Vietnamese had 
undertaken an augmentation of these defenses in late 
1969, and the buildup proceeded throughout 1970 and 
into 1971. The enemy moved surface-to-air missiles 


64. pact 4) JCSM-299-71 to SecDef, 28 Jun 71, Encl 
to JCS 2339/341-2, 15 Jun 71, JMF 907/323 (2 Apr 71). 

65. (8-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 20 Jul 71, Att 
to JCS 2339/341-3, 21 Jul 71, same file. 
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(SAMs), antiaircraft |artillery (AAA), and MIG aircraft . 
into the southern areas of North Vietnam targeted 
against US planes operating in nearby Laos and, in 
early 1971, began to| direct these defenses against US 
planes over South Vietnam just below the DMZ. 

(er Almost simul rancously with the initiation 
of the enemy air defense augmentation, both COMUSMACV 
and CINCPAC, supported by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
had begun a series of continuing requests for increased 
operating authorities to counter the threat. United 
States pilots were allowed to react in self-defense, 
and on two occasions, l=4 May 1970 and 20=21 November 
1970,°° 
defense targets in |North Vietnam. But despite the 


offensive strikes were approved against air 


repeated recommendations of the field commanders and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense had 
not granted standing authority for preemptive attack of 
enemy air defense installations in North Vietnam. With 
the withdrawal of US forces from ground combat opera= 
tions during 1971, US air power took on even greater 
importance as a means of halting enemy infiltration 
into South Vietnam. |Consequently, the field commanders 
and the Joint Chiefs) of Staff were even more attentive 
to the threat to US air operations and efforts to 
obtain authorities to remove the weapons based in North 
Vietnam that endangered these US operations in South 
Vietnam and Laos. 

(25) As described in the preceding volume in this 
series®’, the Secretary of Defense on 1 January 1971 


66. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
Vietnam, 1969-1970, pp. 353°354, 360-361. 
67. Ibid., pp. 362=364. 
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authorized a one-time attack of SAM sites in North 
Vietnam, but weather conditions prevented execution. 
As a result, when the authority expired on 18 January 
1971, the NVN SAM threat remained undiminished. On 20 
January 1971, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
apprised the Secretary of Defense of this situation and 
the continuing threat. Admiral Moorer proposed further 
armed reconnaisance in the lower portion of North 
Vietnam along certain key routes, followed by "“one- 
time” strikes when SAM sites or equipment were located. 


The suggested name for such an operation was LOUIS- -.: 


VILLE SLUGGER. °8 

(P87 On the following day, 21 January 1971, Admiral 
Moorer forwarded to Secretary Laird two plans for air 
strikes against North Vietnam. These plans, requested 
earlier by the President, provided for a 72-hour 
protective reaction operation against SAM facilities 
and supply lines below 19° north and a 72-hour air 
and naval attack of the supply system along the NVN 
coast. The Secretary acknowledged receipt of the plans 
two days later, stating that he had advised the Presi- 
dent of their availability, but no action was taken to 
approve strikes against North Vietnam.°? 

(2S) Admiral Moorer repeated his recommendation for 
attack of the North Vietnamese SAM sites on 29 January 
1971. The strikes, he told the Secretary, would be 
limited to not more than 16 F-4 strike and suppression 


68. (PS-GP 1) CM-523-71 to SecDef, 20 Jan 71, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 

69. (T8=GP 1) CM-513-71 to SecDef, 21 Jan 71, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Jan 71. (283 Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"North Vietnam Contingency Plans,” 23 Jan 7l; 
JMF 912/340 (23 Jan 71). l z 
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aircraft for each SAM target discovered. This time the 
Secretary approved, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authorized CINCPAC to conduct armed reconnaissance and 
one-time strikes along carefully delimited roads 
leading from North Vietnam into the Laotian panhandle. 
The authority extended through 10 February 1971 with 
the number of participating aircraft limited as speci- 
fied by Admiral Moorer in his request to the Secre- 
tary./° 

(387 Once again poor weather conditions over North 
Vietnam prevented implementation before the expiration 


of the authority. Accordingly, on 11 February 1971, 


the Chairman recommended an extension until such time > 
as the strike could|be executed. On the previous day, 
10 February 1971, Admiral Moorer had also provided the 
Secretary of Defense an assessment of the North Viet- 
namese SAM, AAA, and MIG threats to US interdiction 
and other air activities. These enemy defenses, 
Admiral Moorer said|, had forced the United States to 
divert “significant | numbers" of fighter aircraft from 
interdiction mess 2 Ons in order to protect the B-52 
force operating in Laos near the NVN border. He also 
noted that the B-52s were frequently diverted from the 
most lucrative targets to lesser ones in order to avoid 


the enemy defenses. || 


70. (28+GP 1) C€M-532- 71 to SecDef, 29 Jan 71, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnan, SAM Sites in NVN. SecDef 
approval is indicated in handwritten notation on draft 
msg attached to CM-532- RE, (T8=-GP 1) Msg, JCS 3254 to 
CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV) , 4 Feb 71. 

71. (PS~GP 1) CM-583- 7l to SecDef, 11 Feb 71, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. (PS~-GP 1) 
CM-582-71 to SecDef} 10 Feb 71, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Feb 71. 
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(48) The Deputy Secretary of Defense extended the 
strike authority to 18 February and, when poor weather 
again prevented implementation, the authority was 
further extended through 28 February. United States 
forces conducted strikes against SAM targets in North 
Vietnam on 20, 21, and 28 February. The announced 
“purpose for these LOUISVILLE SLUGGER attacks was a 
reaction to recent missile firings at US aircraft. A 
' total of 67 strike sorties destroyed or damaged 4 SA~2 
missiles, 15 SA-2 transporters, and 14 “vehicles."/? 

(2S) It soon.became apparent that LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
had not deterred the enemy, and SAM firings at US 
aircraft in Laos continued. In addition, for the first 
time since 1967, NVN SAMs were fired at allied planes 
over South Vietnam below the DMZ. Even before the 
completion of the LOUISVILLE SLUGGER operation, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chief of Staff had urged the 
Secretary of.Defense to approve a "concentrated effort" 
against the NVN SAM defenses. Specifically he recom- 
mended a one-day strike of approximately 250 sorties, 
with a second strike the following day if reconnais- 
sance indicated suitable targets, against SAM, AAA, and 
lucrative targets in North Vietnam below 18°15" north 
and within 30 kilometers of the Laos-NVN border. >? 

(78) Before the Secretary replied to this request, 
Admiral Moorer pressed for a much more ambitious air 


72. Handwritten DepSecDef approval on draft msg 
attached to CM-583-71. (28-GP 1) CM-606-71 to SecDef, 
` 18 Feb 71; (T@*GP 3) Memo, SecDef to cJCS, "Authority 
to Strike SAM Sites in NVN (78)," 18 Feb 71; CJCS File 
' 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. (SeNGPORN-GP 1) COMUS- 
> MACV Command History, 1971, p. VI-34. NY Times, 24 Feb 
: 7l, l; 2 Mar 71, 1l. , 
73. (PS-GP 1) CM-642-71 to SecDef, 25.Feb 71, CJCS 
i File 091 Vietnam, Feb 71. 
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strike program. On 4 March 1971, he explained to 
Secretary Laird that authority for one-time strikes 
was not adequate to meet the threat. Such restricted 
reaction gave the enemy a “distinct advantage," while 
limiting the US ability to meet the growing air defense 
threat. Before US forces could strike identified 
sites, the enemy, |using the cover of darkness and 
adverse weather, was able to relocate his firing 
elements. It was lcet, Admiral Moorer believed, 
to strike enemy SAM assets when and where they were 
found. To do so, CINCPAC and COMUSMACV required strike 
authority on a continuing basis ee being 
restricted to a series of one-time strikes. 

(28J Approval was given for a one-time protective 
reaction strike and| the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed 
implementation on 5/ March during the period through 10 
March. The Secretary of Defense did not, however, 
approve continuing |strikes against NVN air defenses. 
He told Admiral poorer on 6 March 1971 that such action 
would be “inappropriate--or at least premature” at that 
time. He realized;that protection was vital for the 
aircrews and planes flying over Laos and conducting 
unarmed reconnaissance over North Vietnam, but he was 
concerned about the [consequences of. granting continuing 
authority to strike SAM targets. Unless the United 
States struck renea iedig and on a sustained basis, it 
risked failure to achieve any substantial results. Yet 
repeated strikes would abrogate the November 1968 
bombing halt understandings and the Secretary was not 
ready to take such an action. Mr. Laird had hoped that 
the authorities allowed in 1969 and 1970 would 


74. (®@S-GP 1) CM-628-71 to SecDef, 4 Mar 71, CJCS 


File 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 
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be adequate. Before granting additional ones, ‘he. 
requested an assessment of the military value of 
the strikes already carried out, an indication of the 
sufficiency of ‘the existing authorities, a “stringent” 
assessment of the military value of proposed additional 
authorities, and a detailed review of the costs and 
risks, "military and otherwise," associated with 
repetitive attacks against North Vietnam. > S 
(J8) Poor weather again delayed execution of the 
one-time strike. After an extension of the authority, 
US Air Force and Navy planes carried out protective 
reaction strikes on 21 and 22 March 1971 in the lower 
NVN panhandle, as delimited by the Chairman in his 
original request of 25 February. This operation, 
nicknamed FRACTURE CROSS ALPHA, expended 234 strike and 
30 reconnaissance sorties, destroying eight SA=2s, two 
SA~2 transporters, one FANSONG radar, six control vans, 
64 buildings, and 45 trucks. One US F=4 was lost, but 
the crew was recovered. 6 
(38J Meantime, on 19 March 1971, Admiral Moorer 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense the requested 
assessment of the need for standing authority to attack l 
air defense targets in North Vietnam. He regretted 
Mr. Laird's impression that the authorities granted 


75. (P-GP 1) Msg, JCS 5579 to CINCPAC (info COMUS= 
MACV), 5 Mar 7l. (?8) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “*Protec= 
tive Reaction Strikes Against North Vietnam," 6 Mar 71, 
JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) sec 1l. 

76. (P8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6661 to CINCPAC (info COM= 
USMACV) 19 Mar 71l. (P-GP 3) Damage Assessment Fact 
Sheet, Att to CM=782-71 to SecDef, 5 Apr 71, CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Apr 71. {8*NOFORN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1971, p. VI=34. NY Times, 22 Mar 71, 1; 23 
Mar 71, 1; 24 Mar 71, 5. 
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in 1969 and 1970 were adequate. To the contrary, 


evidence accumulating as early as October 1970 had 
indicated that the|enemy intended to 'contest US air 
operations in the vicinity of the Laos-NVN border. The 
Chairman agreed fully with the Secretary that, without 
repeated and sustained strikes, the United States 
risked failure to achieve “any substantial or durable" 
military benefits. |"Had we earlier permitted the. field 
commander the latitude to attack these targets as they 
were discovered," |Admiral Moorer continued, "I am 
convinced the threat would have been contained well 
below the current level." After discussing the impact 
of the enemy air defenses, but without considering the 
costs or risks involved in added authorities, Admiral 
Moorer repeated his request for standing approval to 
Strike SAM targets in North Vietnam. Specifically, he 
wanted authority to] attack SAM and AAA sites as dis- 
covered in the NVN |panhandle (Route Package 1) within 
19 nautical miles of the Laos border and to retaliate 
within 72 hours (or|a week if the weather was unfavor- 
able) against any |SAM or AAA site below 20° north 
that fired at US aircraft.’/ 

(78) The Cece Cary of Defense did not reply immedi- 
ately and, in the interim, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff also addressed the matter of countering 
the increasing MIG presence in the lower part of North 
Vietnam. The concern of the field commanders and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with the growing air defense 
threat -in North Vietnam during 1971 was not limited 
solely to the SAM| and AAA sites. As early as 14 
January, the Acting Chairman, Admiral Zumwalt, had 


~ 77. (PS-GP 1) CM-723-71 to SecDef, 19 Mar 71, CJCS 


File 091 Vietnam, Mar 71. 
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requested permission eithèr to strike MIGs on the 
ground or engage them in the air in North, Vietnam below 
20° north. No action resulted, and on:14 April 1971, 
the Chairman again broached the MIG issue with the 
Secretary. He recounted a growing number of MIG 


deployments to the lower area of North Vietnam, stating 


‘that this increased MIG activity had become a “major 
consideration™ in the conduct of US air operations in 
Southeast Asia. Current countermeasures, the Chairman 
said, were clearly inadequate to dissuade the enemy 


from establishing. strip alert facilities within threat- -. 


ening range of US aircraft. He repeated the recommen- 
dation of 14 January and, additionally, wanted permis- 
sion for the field commanders to attack any MIG within 
20 nautical miles of. the BARREL ROLL EAST area of 
Laos. S 

(2ST Two days following the submission of the 
MIG request, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also submitted a codification of existing, as well as 
proposed, air operating authorities for Southeast Asia. 
In November of the previous year, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had codified all the SEA air authorities into the 
single integrated interdiction program, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense had approved these rules through 1 May 
1971. With regard to North Vietnam, the codification 
had encompassed principally self-defense measures, 
including: (1) immediate protective reaction strikes, 
without subsequent retaliation, by fighter aircraft, 
including IRON HAND, against any SAM or AAA site in 
North Vietnam below 20° north that fired on or was 


activated against US aircraft conducting missions 


~ 78. -(BS-GP 1) CM-505-71 to SecDef, 14 Jan 71, 
CJCS File 091' Vietnam,’ Jan 71. (P8+GP 1) CM-814-71 to 
SecDef, 14 Apr 71, same file, Apr 71. 
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over Laos or North|Vietnam; (2) overflight of North 
Vietnam by IRON HAND aircraft to the extent necessary 
to position themselves between SAM and AAA sites. in 
North Vietnam and B-52s operating in Laos to protect 
the B-52s from attack; (3) engagement by friendly 
aircraft and surface-to-air missiles of enemy aircraft 
over North Vietnam that indicated hostile intent 
against US or allied planes operating outside the 
border of North Vietnam; (4) overflight of North 
Vietnam by laser-~illuminator aircraft, not to exceed 
three nautical miles, in order to guide ordnance onto 
selected targets in |Laos close to the NVN border. Now 
these authorities were due for renewal. The Chairman 
asked for a continuation until 1 November 1971; he also 
requested additional] authorities, or “modifications”: as 
he called them, for|operations in North Vietnam, which 
in effect consolidated the outstanding requests for 
standing authorities’ against both SAM and MIG targets.” 

(PS) The Secretary of Defense was still unwilling to 
expand air operations over North Vietnam. On 26 April 
1971, he informed the Chairman that he considered the 
existing rules adequate to handle the MIG threat. Two 
days later, on 28 ‘April, he addressed the 19 March 
request concerning) NVN SAMs. He considered that 
current “countermeasures, tactics, and operating 
authorities" provided sufficient protection for US 
aircraft and crews] at that time. The next day, he 
extended the existing SEA air operating authorities 
until 1 November 1971, but in accord with his previous 
decisions, did not! include the "modifications" for 
North Vietnam requested by the Chairman.®9 . 


79. (ZE=GP. 1) CM~830-71 to SecDef, 16 Apr 71, CJCS 
File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 70-Jun 71. : 

80. (P8~GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS; "NVN MIG Acti- 
vity," 26 Apr 71; | (S6-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 


(6) The North Vietnamese air defense activities 
continued unabated, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were: 
reluctant to accept the Secretary of Defense's decision 
as final. On 29 April 1971, Admiral Moorer informed 
Mr. Laird of recent MIG activity against US aircraft in 
Laos near the NVN border. He repeated his belief that 
“"a substantial expansion" of existing operating rules 
was required to defend against MIG activity below 
20° north. Specifically, Admiral Moorer requested 
approval to launch anti-radiation missiles against 
active enemy GCI sites below 20° north when MIGs were | 
‘airborne in the area. Secretary Laird, however, turned _ 
down this request a week later.° 

(PSÍ On 1 May 1971, CINCPAC reported a continuing MIG 
threat and location of new SAM and AAA sites and equip- 
ment. He wanted to conduct appropriate strikes but the 
Acting Director of the Joint Staff was, initially, re- 
luctant to press the matter further. He told Admiral 
Moorer that reiteration of such recommendations to 
the Secretary of Defense was not advisable in light of 
the recent denials of similar requests. The continuing 
NVN air defense buildup, apparently, overcame the 
Director's reluctance, and on 12 May 1971, the Chairman 
began a renewed series of requests, which continued 
into July 1971, for permission to attack both SAM and 
MIG targets in North Vietnam. The Secretary of Defense 
did not approve any of these requests. He did, on 


"Protective Reaction Against North Vietnam," 28 Apr 71; 


(25-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Southeast Asia Air 
Operating Authorities," 29 Apr 71; JMF 907/323 (CY 
1971) sec l. 

81. (PS-GP 1) CM-854-71 to SecDef, 29 Apr 71; (JE= 
GP 1) CM-860-71 to SecDef, 29 Apr 71; CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Apr 71. (PS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Air 
Operating. Authorities," 7 May 71, JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) 
sec l. l l 
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15 May 1971, assure the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he 
was “vitally interested" in the protection of the lives 
of US aircrews. But, observing that only one US plane 
had been lost in the thousands of sorties flown over 
Laos and North Vietnam during April and May, he be~ 
lieved ‘existing authority was working satisfac~ 
torily.° 

(283 With the arrival of the summer rainy season in 
1971, allied air operations over both Laos and northern 
South Vietnam slackeneg; accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in enemy air defense activities in the lower 
part of North Vietnam, But the approach of the fall 
dry season brought an increase in both again. By 
mid-September 1971, the US commanders realized that 
North Vietnam intended to contest allied planes near 
its borders, perhaps to an even greater degree than 
during the previous] dry season. To meet this threat, 
the Secretary of Defense approved and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff directed the execution of a strike against air 
defense, logistic, and other military targets in North 


82. (PS5=GP l) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 0105402 May 


71, JCS IN 79929. (PS-GP 1) DJISM=833=71 to CJCS, 3 May 
71; (28>GP 1) CM=893=+71 to SecDef, 12 May 71; (T8=GP 1) 
CM=907=71 to SecDefl, 16 May 71; (T@*GP 1) CM+975=71 to 
SecDef, 14 Jun 71; |(36*GP 1) CM=1047=71 to SecDef, 11 
Jul 71; CdcS File) 091 Vietnam, SAM Sites in NVN. 
(2B=GP 1) CM=902=71 ito SecDef, 19 May 71, CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, May 71. (25) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Authority 
to Strike SAM Installations in North Vietnam, 15 May 
71, JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) sec l. -?5-+GP 1) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, same subj, 19 May 71; (#6) Memo, SecDef 
to CICS, "NVN SAM Firing,” 17 Jun 71; (TS=GP 1) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, "NVN MIG Threat,” 22 May 71; (®8-GP 1) 
Memo, DepSecDef, "NVN SAM Firing,” 17 Jul 71; JMF 
907/323 (CY 1971) sec 2. 
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Vietnam within 35 miles of the northern boundary of the 
DMZ. Priority of attack was directed against those 
systems posing most serious threat to friendly opera- 
tions in Laos: and South Vietnam. The attack was 
scheduled for 20 September 1971.8? 

(gf After a one day's postponement because of poor 
weather conditions, Operation PRIZE BULL was carried 
out on 21 September. Continuing bad weather necessi- 
tated an all-instrument attack, and US planes flew 200 
combat sorties against only three targets in North 
Vietnam within 35 miles of the DMZ. The strike de~ E 
stroyed an oil storage area and several AAA radars; no 
US aircraft were lost. In Washington, a Department of 
Defense spokesman announced the strike, stating by way 
of explanation that the number of AA guns within the 
DMZ had increased about 40 percent since August 1971.84 

(PS) The PRIZE BULL strike did not remove the NVN air 
defense threat, and the remainder of 1971 witnessed a 
resumption of the search by the field commanders and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for expanded authority to 
counter this challenge. On 20 October 1971, Admiral 
Moorer described for the Secretary of Defense the cur- 
rent MIG disposition in North Vietnam below 20° north 
that was endangering US B-52 operations in Laos and 
requested appropriate strike action. The Secretary of 


83. (OCROEQEN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1971, p. VI-34. (D5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 3334 to CINCPAC 
(info COMUSMACV), 17 Sep 71. Available records do not 
reveal the documentation of the request for or approval 
of this strike by the Secretary of Defense. 

84. {8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 4828 to CINCPAC (info COMUS- 
MACV), 20 Sep 71. +€=NGEOGRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1971, p. VI-34. (U) DISM 1792-71 to CJCS, 28 
Sep 71, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Sep 71. NY Times, 22 
Sep 71, 1, 9; 24 Sep 71, 1. l 
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Defense, however, declined to approve the request. He 
readily admitted that the loss of a B-52 “would indeed 
be unfortunate," but asked for an assessment of 
Limiting B-52 operations to areas less susceptible to 
MIG attack.°> 

(P8} On the day/of this disapproval, 21 October 
1971, Admiral Moorer provided the Secretary a codifica- 
tion of air operating authorities for Southeast Asia. 
This codification included not only the existing rules 
scheduled to expire on 31 October 1971, but also 
various new ones. With respect to North Vietnam, new 
proposals included| the designation as hostile any 
airborne MIG below |19° north and Standing permission 
to attack during actual engagement controlling GCI 
sites in North Vietnam below 20° north.°° 

(FET On 22 October 1971, the Secretary of Defense 
notified Admiral Moorer that the matter of Southeast 
Asia air authorities required “detailed examination." 
Therefore he extended the current rules until 15 
November, pending a review of the proposed new ones 
requested the previous day. The Secretary of Defense 
never did approve the expanded authorities requested by 
the Chairman. On |12 November 1971, the Secretary 
extended the existing authorities until 1 December 1971 
and, thereafter, he|extended them month by month until 
the time of the April 1972 offensive.” 


85. CEs) CM-1275-71 to SecDef, 20 Oct 71 (not 
available because it contained SI information, but its 
contents are summarized in (T8~GP 1) CM-1281-71 to 
SecDef, 29 Oct 71, |CJCS File 091 Laos, B-52 Strikes, 
Jan-Dec 71). (3@=GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Requests 
for Strikes," 21 Oct 71, JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) sec 2. 

86. (S5-GP 1) CM-1272~-71 to SecDef, 21 Oct 71, CUCS 
File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 71-Jun 72. 

87. (28) Memos,|! SecDef to CJCS, "Southeast Asia 
Operating Authorities," 22 Oct 71, 12 Nov 71, and 
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(78 Meanwhile, on 29 October 1971, Admiral Moorer 
had responded to the Secretary's request for an assess- 
ment of the restriction of B-52 operations to areas 
-less vulnerable. to enemy MIG attack. He supported the 
position of COMUCMACV and CINCPAC that B-52 operations 
were vital to the success of the interdiction campaign 
and must be continued in Laos near the NVN panhandle in 
order to restrict enemy movement through the Laotian 
LOC network. “All appropriate measures within our 
ability and authority," the Chairman assured the 
Secretary, "will be taken to defend against A MIG 
attack.” Nevertheless, Admiral Moorer did not believe 
that the “inherent potential" for a successful MIG 
attack on a B-52 could be ignored.°® 

(?S5) In early November 1971, reconnaissance revealed 
additional MIG deployments to airfields in lower North 
Vietnam near the pass areas into Laos. On 13 November, 
the Acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Ryan, informed the Secretary of Defense of this 
situation, citing an increased number of aircraft 
deployed to Bai Thuong and staged to Vinh, Quan Lang, 
and Dong Hoi. United States protective reaction 
strikes in support of reconnaissance missions over 
these three latter fields had not deterred the enemy 
resolve. General Ryan explained that the transitory 
nature of MIG deployments to the three fields militated 
against a request to strike newly located MIGs. But he 
did recommend execution of an attack (FRACTURE DEEP) 


29 Dec 71, JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) sec 2. (2385 Memos, 
SecDef to CJCS, same subj, 29 Jan 72 and 26 Feb 72, 
CJCS File 091 SEA, Jan-Jun 72. (78} Memo, SecDef to 
CJCS, 27 Nov 71, same subj, CJCS SecDef Memo File. 

88. (PS-GP 1) CM-1281-71 to SecDef, 29 Oct 71, 
CJCS File 091 Laos, B-52 Strikes, Jan-Dec 71. 
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against Bai Thuong, a hub of MIG activity in the 
panhandle and a field that had remained occupied 
throughout the summer monsoon. 8? 
* (258) The Secretary of Defense did not approve 
the plan, and on 24° November 1971, the Chairman again 
requested expanded jauthorization to meet the growing 
MIG threat. This particular request was Spurred by a 
North Vietnamese attempt to shoot down a B-52 on 21 
November. Currently, US fighter aircraft escorting the 
B-52s, the Chairman said, could engage in immediate 
protective reaction) against attacking MIGs, including 
hot pursuit and strike of the air fields where the MIGs 
landed. Often, however, the US fighters could not 
Carry out reaction| against enemy air fields. because 
they were configured primarily with air-to-air muni- 
tions. Accordingly, Admiral Moorer sought permission 
to expand the time allowed for protective reaction 
against hostile MIGs and the fields from which they 
operated. Instead of the currently authorized immedi- 
ate reaction, the| Chairman recommended a 24-hour 
period with extension to 72 hours in case of bad 
weather. But the seer etaey took no immediate action on 
this request.” 

(?5) In a further effort to counter the NVN air 
defenses, the Chairman submitted to the Secretary of 
Defense on 30 November 1971 several plans for attack of 
targets in North Vietnam: (1) FRACTURE DEEP, one-day, 
one-time attacks on| four air fields, Bai Thuong, Quan 
Lang, Vinh, and Don Hoi, and associated air defenses 


| 
below 20° north; (2) PROUD BUNCH, a one-day “maximum 


89. (25) CmM-1309-71 to SecDef, 13 Nov 71, CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Noy 71: 


90. (8GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Air Strikes _ 


Against North Vietnam Air Defenses (#)," 15 Nov 71, JMF 
907/323 (CY 1971) |sec 2. (PB-GP 1) CM-1340-71 to 
SecDef, 24 Nov 71, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Nov 71. 


effort" against military and logistic targets below 


+: we oD 


17°45! north; (3) PROUD DEEP, consolidation of the 


previous two. Admiral Moorer also provided the Secre- 
tary a plan, HAI CANG TUDO II, for covert off-shore 
fire against port and logistic facilities at Quang Khe 


by PTF boats with South Vietnamese crews, using cap- 


-tured enemy 122-mm rockets. For maximum effectiveness, 
Admiral Moorer recommended approval of PROUD DEEP with 


Simultaneous and concurrent execution of HAI CANG TUDO 
91 l 
TI: 


(5) Before the Secretary of Defense replied, 


NVN SAM firings at US aircraft increased. On 10 


December, a US F-105 escorting B-52s was shot down,. 


followed a week later by the loss of an F-4 reconnais- 
sance escort. Now the Secretary of Defense decided 
expanded reaction was justified and on 19 December the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed execution of PROUD DEEP 
and HAI CANG TUDO II. As seemed always to be the case 
when the United States decided to carry out reaction 
strikes in 1971, the weather forced a delay, and on 26 
December, after expiration of the Christmas cease-fire, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff extended the authority. They 
directed CINCPAC to conduct the Operations, weather 
permitting, until the beginning of the New Year's 
cease-fire scheduled to begin 31 December ion. 

(®S5) Accordingly, US forces carried out operation 
PROUD DEEP ALPHA during the five-day period 26-30 
December 1971. Secretary Laird announced in a press 


91. (PS) CM-1345-71 to SsecDef, 30 Nov 71, cJcs 
File 091 Vietnam, Nov 71. 

92. NY Times, 20 Dec 71, 1. (®S-GP 1) Msg, JCS 
6784 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 19 Dec 71. =GP 1) 
Msg, JCS -3591 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 26 Dec 71. 
(F8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 5984 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 29 
Dec 71. 
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conference on 27 December that the strikes were de- 
signed to protect the lives of US servicemen still in 
South Vietnam and warned that such strikes might be 
repeated. The PROUD DEEP ALPHA operation was the 
largest attack and deecest penetration of North Vietnam 
since the 1968 bombing halt; over 200 US Air Force and 
Navy planes from bases in Thailand and South Vietnam 
and from two carriers off North Vietnam flew 1,025 
strike sorties against targets below 20° north. 
These targets consisted of SAM sites, air defense radar 
locations, airfields, antiaircraft sites, POL dumps, 
and supply depots. Three US planes were lost to SAM 
attacks, with one crewman recovered. Despite its size 


and extent, the operation did little to reduce the 


| 
enemy air defense threat, which continued in 1972.79 


Covert Operations Against North Vietnam 


(FS) During yi. the United States planned and 
Supported to a limited extent covert operations 
against North Vietnam. As the result of a Washington 
Special Actions Group meeting on 2 December 1970, Dr. 
Kissinger requested the development of selected options 
in Cambodia, Laos, or North Vietnam with the objective 
of enabling the United States to wrest the initiative 
from the enemy Ine tead of continually reacting to enemy 
moves. The Joint Chiefs of Staff prepared and submit- 
ted to the Secretary of Defense on 5 December a series 
of options, both overt and covert. They fell into 
three categories: short term spoiling-type operations 


designed to keep the enemy off balance and use minimum 


93. ÇƏ-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History,-1971, 
P.e VI-34. NY Times, |27 Dec 71, 1; 28 Dec 71, 1; 29 Dec 
71, l; 30 Dec 7l, I; 31 Dec 71, 1. Although the JCS 
authorized the execution of both PROUD DEEP and HAI 


CANG TUDO II no reports of the latter operation have 
been found. 
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resources; more ambitious undertakings requiring longer 
time and more resources; and deception and. psycholog- - 
ical feint operations to support the previous two 
categories. i ; 

(257 The Secretary of Defense forwarded the JCS 
proposals to Dr. Kissinger, but recommended against any 
-implementation pending a further review. Subsequently, . 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff reconsidered the options and .. 
Admiral Moorer submitted to the Secretary a revised . 
list on 4 January 1971. The new options, he believed, 
had the highest probability. of success, would give the.. 
enemy .concern, and could be implemented within existing 
capabilities. The original JCS options had included . 
North Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, .but-the new ones 
provided only for the following actions against North 
Vietnam: small-scale air attacks; Patrol Torpedo Fast 
(PTF) boat?’ 
coastal attacks by fire; capture and subversion of 


attacks on NVN coastal Shipping; PTF 


94. (PS-GP 1) CM-412-70 to SecDef, 5 Dec 70, CJCS 
File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Mar 71. 

95. The PTF boats involved were assigned to the 
MACV Studies and Observation Group. The previous 
October, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had wanted to return 
these craft to the. US Navy for deactivation as a means 
of easing budget pressures. The Secretary of Defense 
had agreed, but Dr. Kissinger had delayed this deacti- 
vation, citing the President's interest in maintaining 
these boats for possible covert use against North 
Vietnam. The scheduled reduction of US forces to a 
level of 69,000 men during the spring of 1972 precluded 
retention of the PTF boat detachment in South Vietnam, 
and on 27 March 1972, the Secretary of Defense author- 
ized the return of the boats to US Navy control. 
(PS-GP 1) JCSM-482-70 to SecDef, 14 Oct 70, Encl to JCS 
2472/552-41, 22 Sep 70,-JMF 911/535 (10 Nov 69) sec 
10. (F8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 12 Nov 70, Att to 
JCS 2472/552-42, 13 Nov 70, same file, sec ll. (3%8+GP 
l) CM-1311-71 to SecDef, n.d. [ca. 13 Nov 71] and not. 
sent, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Nov 71. (E8-+GP 4) Memo, 
SecDef to'CJCS, "Patrol Torpedo Fast Boats (PTF)," 27 
Mar 72, same file, Feb 72. 
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North Vietnamese fishermen; and PTF destruction of a 
NVN trawler at sea.| All of these actions, except for 
the air attacks, could be conducted by indigenous 
personnel.?° i 

LTS) Throughout January, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff provided the Secretary of Defense 
various refinements| to the options and several addi- 
tions, including proposals for both .cross-beach and 
airborne raids against petroleum and logistics facili- 
ties. On 3 February 1971, however, the Secretary of 
Defense notified Admiral Moorer that he was not pre- 
pared to approve any of the options for implementation 
at that time. He felt that the small-scale air attacks 
of North Vietnam would have minimal effect and might be 
viewed by the public as “a unilateral US resumption of 
the air war over NVN with its attendant unfavorable 
impact upon the Paris Negotiations along with wide- 
spread domestic and international political repercus- 
sions." Nor did the Secretary feel the other actions 
justified the political and military risks involved, 
although he did direct continuation of planning for 
those and other possible covert actions.” 

{ter Thereafter,| Admiral Moorer narrowed the con- 
tingency options against North Vietnam to two actions: 
interdiction of NVN coastal shipping by PTF boats, 


96. {€8) CM-467-71 to SecDef, 4 Jan 71; (P87 Memo, 
SecDef to CICS, "Contingency Options for Southeast 
Asia," 9 Dec 71; CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan- 
Mar 71. 

97. (J&GP 1) CM-537-71 to SecDef, 28 Jan 71; 
(PS-GP 1) CM-547-71 to SecDef, 30 Jan 71; (PS-GP 1) 
CM-548-71 to SecDef, 30 Jan 71; (PSJ: Memo, SecDef to 
CcJCS, "Contingency |Options for Southeast Asia,” 3 Feb 
71; CICS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Mar 71. 
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with the nickname NEWPORT CASINO; and coastal attacks 
by fire using PTFs, nicknamed SPRUCE GUM. The PTFs for 
both actions would be manned with Vietnamese crews and 
no US personnel would be aboard. Admiral Moorer - 
submitted plans for these operations to the Secretary 
of Defense on 5 February 1971, recommending immediate 
execution. This time the Secretary approved and, on 7 
February 1971, the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized 
CINCPAC .and COMUSMACV to carry out the plans. They 
directed that no US personnel, even advisers, should 
participate.?° 

(T8] Subsequently, PTF craft, manned by South 
Vietnamese crews, conducted maritime harassing opera- 
tions against NVN shipping on two occasions, the first 
off Quang Khe on the night of 10-11 February and the 
second off Vinh. during the night of 19-20 February. 
The actions resulted in five enemy ships sunk and four 
heavily damaged with eight prisoners ‘and numerous 
documents captured. The cost to friendly forces was 
one crew member killed and minor damage to one PTF 
boat. The nicknames for these operations were changed 
from the English designations NEWPORT CASINO and SPRUCE 
GUM to HAI CANG TUDO at the direction of the Secretary 
of Defense. Since the operations were conducted by the 
South Vietnamese, he wanted them to have Vietnamese 
names, The field commanders and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs-of Staff all recommended to the Secretary 
of Defense execution of a third HAI CANG TUDO mission, 
an attack by fire against petroleum and transshipment 


98. (PS) CM-567-71 to SecDef, 5 Feb 71; (36-GP 1) 
Msg, JCS 3418 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 7 Feb 71, 
CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Mar 71. 
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targets at Quang |Khe, using captured NVN 122-mm 
rockets, but the Secretary did not approve the 
mission. 

(#83 The United 
feints off the coast of North Vietnam in February 


‘States also conducted amphibious 


and March 1971. On/|4 February, Admiral Moorer provided 
the Secretary of Defense a plan to deploy an Am- 
phibious Ready Group and a Marine Amphibious Unit off 
the southern coast of North Vietnam. Such action 
was designed to convey to the North Vietnamese the 
impression that a raid was being planned and to 


cause them to hold| forces in-country in anticipation 


of an impending attack. CINCPAC had strongly recom- 


mended approval of |the plan, and Admiral Moorer con- 
curred in that recommendation. 100 

(F8) The Secretary of Defense approved the plan 
and, on 5 February 1971, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authorized deployment of the amphibious forces to 
waters off North Vietnam. Subsequently, at Admiral 
Moorer's request, |the Secretary of Defense agreed 
on 3 March 1971 to the movement of the amphibious 
group further up the NVN coast in order to maintain 


the enemy's concern over possible coastal attack. 


The operation was completed on 6 March. ?0} 


CM-598-71 to SecDef, 15 Feb 71; 
(PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS! 4144 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 
16 Feb 71; (T8-GP |l) CM-619-71 to SecDef, 20 Feb 71; 
(PS-GP 1) CM-654-71 to SecDef, 27 Feb 71; CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Feb 7/1. (28*GP 1) Unconventional Oper- 
ations Summary No. |4, 1 Apr 71, Att to DJSM 641-71 to 
SecDef, 5 Apr 71, CICS File 091 Vietnam, Mar 71. 
(TS-GP l) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Hai Cang Tudo Opera- 
tions (U),” 9 Apr|71, JMF 907/323 (CY 1971) sec 1. 

100. (27-8) CM-565- 71 to SecDef, 4 Feb 71, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Feb 71. 

101. SecDef approval of the original plan is con- 
tained in a handwritten notation on a draft msg 
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(2S) In February 1971, CINCPAC had developed a 
general concept for agent operations in North Vietnam. 
It provided for the recruitment of both short- and 
long-term agents with about three months required for 
the training of the former and 9 to l4 months for the 
latter. Admiral Moorer forwarded the concept to the 
Secretary of Defense on 17 February stating that: 


The momentum of current operations 
against North Vietnam must be maintained; 
the initiative is clearly ours in overt 
operations in Cambodia and Laos and in 
successful covert operations by Patrol 
Torpedo Fast (PTF) boats against the 
coast of NVN. These operations have 
caused confusion and frustration within 
the NVN government. 


Admiral Moorer thought that ultimately all types of 
agents should be introduced into North Vietnam, and 
he recommended initiation of the CINCPAC program. No 
US personnel or “attributable resources" would be 
required and the Vietnamese would do all the recruiting 
and training.+° 

§{®5) The Secretary of Defense approved the concept 
for agent operations in North Vietnam on 20 February 
provided that the Joint General Staff would undertake 
the program. He stipulated that there should be no 
US participation in the actual operations, although 
COMUSMACV might assist in planning and training. 
Thereafter, General Abrams approached the Chief of 


attached to (T78) CM-565-71 to SecDef, 4 Feb TE eICS 
File 091 Vietnam, Feb 71. (P8=GP 1) Msg, JCS 3318 to 
CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 5 Feb 71, same file. (PS> 
GP 1) CM-656-7l to SecDef, 2 Mar 71; (PS~GP 1) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, "Amphibious Deception Plan (U)," 3 
Mar 71; same file, Mar 71. (P-GP 1) DISM-451-71 to 
Dir DIA, 11 Mar 71, JMF 912/378 (CY 1971). 

102. (T8“GP 1) CM-604-71 to SecDef, 17 Feb 71l, 
CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Mar 71l. 
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the JGS, General Vien, who believed that the proposal 
should be discussed. by President Thieu and Ambassador 
Bunker. Subsequently, the Secretary of Defense, at 


Admiral Moorer's request, asked the Secretary of State ` 


to have Ambassador Bunker approach President Thieu. ?0? 


(T8} Secretary Rogers, however, expressed "consider= 
able skepticism" about the agent program. He told 
Secretary Laird on 21 May 1971 that similar operations 
in the past were of/little or no intelligence value and 
of only minor use for harassment. In addition, Secre- 
tary Rogers feared that, even though no US personnel or 
resources seed burable to the United States would be 
used in execution of the program, the United States 
would be blamed, particularly since it would be in- 
volved in the recru ement and training. He suggested 
an interdepartmental evaluation of the gains and risks 
of the proposed operations: Although Secretary Laird 
favored such a project, the evaluation was never con- 
ducted and the cS ane no further consideration 

LPIS) Throughout 1971, the United States carried 
out covert psychological operations against North 
Vietnam. These consisted primarily of 


-_ 


the insertion of psycho- 
logical operations materials into North Vietnam. On 6 
December 1971, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


— T03. (P8=GP 1) |Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Contingency 
Options for Southeast Asia," 20 Feb 71; (2S@GP l) 
CM=-699=71 to SecDef, 15 Mar 71; CICS File 091 South- 
east Asia, Jan-Mar |71. (P33 Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 
4 May 71, same file, Apr-Jun 71. 

104. (78) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 21 May 71, CJCS 
File 091 Southeast Asia, Apr-Jun 71. (38) Ltr, SecDef 
to SecState, 16 Jun| 71, CJCS SecDef Memo File. 
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Staff submitted to the 40 Committee, a special commit- _ 


tee of the National Security .Council, a three-phase 
program for expanded covert psychological operations in 
North Vietnam. The first phase would revitalize the 
ongoing actions, while the second and third would 
expand them. No US personnel would participate in the 
execution of the operations although they would be used 
for training and as advisers. Admiral Moorer requested 
the Committee to approve the first phase of the program 
for immediate implementation and to approve in prin- 


ciple the remaining two phases, but the record does not .- 


reveal further action on this matter. 105 


(PS5) In. February 1972, .COMUSMACV undertook to 
prepare a cover and deception plan for NVN operations 
with the ostensible purpose of disrupting NVA forces 
and preventing their movement into South Vietnam. 
When learning of this planning, the President requested 
that it be broadened to include a full range of ground, 
sea, and air options. Subsequently, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense G. Warren Nutter told Admiral Moorer 


that South Vietnamese assets should be used to the, 
maximum extent possible and that there should be no US._ 


ground troop involvement. 1% 


(,8T On 23 February, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
"conceptual planning options" for cover and deception 
operations against enemy forces in North Vietnam. 
These included: a RVNAF ground attack across the DMZ; 
increased carrier operations; an amphibious operation 


105. (S8=GP 1) CM-1355-71 to the 40 Cmte, 6 Dec 7l, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Dec 71. 

106. (#SJT Memo, ASD(ISA). to CICS, “Cover and 
Deception Operations for North Vietnam (23," 15 Feb 
72, CICS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 72. 
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north of the DMZ; covert attacks in NVN waters; and 
various combinations of the above options.. 

. (JÆ) The Chairman doubted that the outcome of any of 
the options warranted the risks and expenditures of 
resources involved. | As US redeployments continued, the 
Republic of Vietnam) had to assume increased responsi- 
bility for “the total conduct of the war effort." As 
a result, the RVNAF. was stretched thin and troop 
deployments ‘necessary to give credibility to the 
projected operations would leave critical areas unde- 
fended. In addition, Admiral Moorer questioned. whether 
credible deception | operations could be conducted in 
light of the accelerated US withdrawals, the reduced 
in-country support |for the RVNAF, and the political 
constraints precluding. expansion of the US combat role 
in South Vietnam. For these reasons, he recommended 
against implementation of the options. The Secretary 
of Defense relayed them to'Dr. Kissinger, agreeing with 
Admiral Moorer that the expenditure of the necessary 
resources could not be justified at that time, and the 
available record reveals no further action on this 


matter 9 


483 There had been indications of enemy plans for 
an attack during the latter half of 1971, and these 
signs increased significantly during January 1972. 
Growing enemy troop movements. and improvements of 
his logistics network in western Quang Tri Province, 
in the DMZ, and in North Vietnam just above the DMZ 


—I07. (Pps GP 1)| CM-1571-72 to SecDef, 23 Feb 72; 
$7S-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Cover and Deception 
Options," 8: Mar 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb T2 
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all portended an approaching ground attack. In addi> 
tion, during the first two months of 1972, the enemy 


became increasingly bold in his air defense activities, ` 


stepping up attacks against US interdiction operations 
in Laos, and carrying out troop and supply movements in 
support of the impending offensive. He continued to 
employ NVN=based MIGs for this purpose and introduced 
SA~2 missile batteries into heretofore lightly defended 
areas of Laos, the lower part of North Vietnam, and 
even into the DMZ. Moreover, US reconnaissance indi- 
cated construction work on the airfields in the NVN 
panhandle to enable MIGs to use them as well as a 
marked increase in conventional anti=aircraft artillery 
forces in the same area. 108 

(P8J To counter the enemy air defense, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 10 December 1971 had 
asked the Secretary of Defense for authority to use 
IRON HAND aircraft equipped with anti-radiation mis- 
siles in protective reaction against GCI and associated 
radars below 20° north that were activated whenever 
MIG aircraft were deployed or operating in that area. 
The Secretary of Defense did not reply until 8 January 
1972 when he requested a further assessment of this 
Matter before making a final decision. He asked about 
the capabilities of enemy radar in the lower part of 
North Vietnam, the US ability to attack specific 
radars, and measures that might be taken within the 
existing authorities to counter the increased threat to 


allied aircraft.19 . 


“108. Ers=ttorort=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
Jan 72=Mar 73, (S) pp. 9, 11. 

109. (26=GP 1) CM=1370=71 to SecDef, 10 Dec 71, 
CJCS 091 Southeast Asia, Jul=Dec 71. (Z) Memo, SecDef 
to CJCS, “Request for Authority to Strike Vietnamese 
EW/GCI Sites," 8 Jan 72, CJCS File 091 Laos, B=52 
Strikes, Jan 72 =>. 
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(BET The Chairman submitted the requested assessment 
two days later. He related that, between 4 October 
1971 and 8 January 1972, there were 43 penetrations of 
Laotian air space by MIG aircraft, 17 of which occurred 
in the first seven days of January. He continued: 

It is obvious that the character 
of our air| operations in Laos has 
taken on a new dimension. Whereas we 
previously |enjoyed freedom of the 
skies and were concerned primarily 
with the SAM/AAA threat, we now face 
a determined, clever and more quali- 
fied enemy in the air. Against this 
new threat,|we are forced to operate 
in the fringe area of our radar and 
radio coverage and at the limits of 
aircraft endurance. On the other 
hand, the lenemy is working at or 
near optimum capability under close 
radar control [in] a friendly envi- 
ronment, in proximity to his air- 
fields, over familiar geography and 
{with] the| added comfort of base 
Sanctuary. 
Admiral Moorer carefully detailed for the Secretary of 
Defense the actions|undertaken by the field to increase 
and improve warning| and alert procedures as protection 
against the enemy ajir defenses. He shared the opinion 
of the field commanders that there was little further 
that could be done|in that regard. What was required 
was authority to attack MIGs, both airborne and on the 
ground, anywhere in North Vietnam below 20° north as 
well as their supporting airfields, facilities, GCI 
sites, and Joscelated radars. Ten days later, on 20 
January, Admiral Moorer provided the Secretary addi- 
tional information in response to the 8 January 
request and reiterated the recommendation for authority 
to employ anti-radiation missiles against GCI air 


‘defense radars in North Viethamc -Y 


110. (28) CM-1439-72 to SecDef, 10 Jan 72; (PS-GP 1) 
CM-1464-72 to SecDef, 20 Jan 72; CJCS File 091 Laos, 
B-52 Strikes, Jan 72 - . 


(8). Meantime, .General Abrams was seeing increasing 
signs of a buildup for an enemy offensive. On 11 
January, he forwarded a warning of such an attack to 
CINCPAC and Admiral Moorer. Recent intelligence, he 
said, revealed enemy preparations for intensified 
military and political actions during the spring 
.of 1972. Nine days later, on 20 January 1972, he 
described for his superiors "in the clearest possible. 
manner" the impending enemy offensive against South 
Vietnam. He believed that high level decisions and 
planning for such effort had already been made although 
he could not be sure of the precise plan of attack. He 
reported major movement of NVA units toward northern MR 
1 and MR 2 in South Vietnam. General Abrams expected- 
recently intensified enemy MIG activity to continue, 
as well as increased movement of SAMs and AAA to the 
area just north of the DMZ in order to "complicate our 
operations." The enemy had already moved these weapons 
into the Laotian panhandle.?? . i 

(@3} To counter this buildup and to be prepared 
when the enemy offensive broke, General Abrams re- 
quested the following authorities in North Vietnam, to 
be invoked as appropriate when the battle began: 
Strike of enemy MIGs on the ground at ‘Dong Hoi, Vinh, 
and Quan Lang; fighter strike, including IRON HAND, of 
active GCI radars below 20° north; fighter strike, 
including IRON HAND, of occupied SAM sites and associ- 
ated equipment in North Vietnam located within 19 
nautical miles (SAM range) of the PMDL or the Laotian 
border as far north as 19 nautical miles above Mu Gia 


lll. (PS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC (info CJCS), 
ll Jan 72, JCS IN 59093. (T8-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to 
CINCPAC (info. CICS), 20 Jan 72, JCS.IN 76221. 
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Pass; fighter strike of enemy logistic support facili- 
ties below 18°-norjth. General Abrams also recom-. 
mended the use of sensors throughout the DMZ to provide © 
necessary intelligence to assure the safety of US 
forces and employment of fixed and rotary wing aircraft 
for logistic support, troop lift, and medical evacua- 
tion to assist thi RVNAF in limited cross-border 
operations in Laos and Cambodia when requirements 
exceeded the VNAF capabvilities. The seriousness of 
the developing situation and the need for prior prepar- 
ation, General Abrams said, demanded urgent consider- 
ation. "The stakes| in this battle will be great," he 
believed. "If it jis skillfully fought by the RVN, 
supported by all available US air, the outcome will be 
a major defeat for the enemy, leaving him in a weakened 
condition and gaining a decisive time for the consolida- 
tion of the Vietnamization effort.” Both Ambassador 
Bunker and CINCPAC| supported General Abrams’ assess- 
ment, and Admiral Moorer forwarded it the same day to 
the Secretary of Defense recommending that it be sent 
to the White House. |1? 

(#5) Heretofore, in the continuing search for 
expanded air E authorities against North 
Vietnam, the Joint |Chiefs of Staff had relied on the 
Chairman to pursue |these operational matters with the 
Secretary of Defense. But on this occasion, they 
themselves addressed the Secretary as a body. On 21 
January, they told| him that recent evidence strongly 
pointed to a major |enemy campaign in the near future. 
They shared the concern of the field commanders over’ 


the developing situation. The ensuing battle, the 


112. (T8=GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC (info CJCS), 
20 Jan 72, JCS IN 76221. _(3%8-GP 1) Msg CINCPAC to CJCS, 
2101492 Jan 72, JCS IN 77806. (Z8*GP 1) CM-1468-72 to 
SecDef, 20 Jan 72], CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 72. 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff thought, might well depend on the 
effective use of US air power. - The North Vietnamese 
had already expanded their operating areas to the point | 
where MIG incursions into Laos were commonplace. This 
growing threat: had required the United States to 
allocate large numbers of tactical air sorties to an- 
‘anti-MIG role at the expense of US interdiction opera- 
tions. The SAM and AAA threat had also expanded. 
(PS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary 

of Defense that the previous requests for additional 
air authorities remained valid. They “urgently” |! 
rcommended approval of the authorities requested by 
General Abrams the previous day and repeated the 
recommendation that the field commander's assessment be 
forwarded to the White House. This latest request was 
more urgent, they believed, and required immediate 
attention because of the threat of substantial ground 
operations. In the impending battle, the field comman- 
der must have the necessary authority to insure effec- 
tive use of air power. The authorities requested by 
General Abrams, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, would 
allow flexibility in application of air assets for 
"optimum impact on the ground situation" while continu- 
ing overall interdiction against the enemy's vital 
logistic pipeline.!}3 
(2S) The Senior Review Group met in a “principals 
only" session on 24 January 1972 to consider the 
increasing enemy threat to South Vietnam together with 
General Abrams' request for authorities to cope with 
the anticipated enemy offensive. The available record 
does not reveal what transpired at the meeting, but a 
modified version of authorities desired by General 


113. (2S-GP 1) JICSM-26-72 to SecDef, 21 Jan 72, 
JMF 907 (21 Jan 72). 
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Abrams was approved. For, on 26 January 1972, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff notified both CINCPAC and COMUS- 
MACV that "pertinent" operating authorities had been 
examined. When the|expected ground campaign developed, 
the following authorities would be effective, in 
addition to those |currently available: intensified 
reconnaissance of the vicinity of the Dong Hoi, Vinh, 
and Quan Lang airfields with “associated protective 
reaction" strike if the involved reconnaissance air- 
craft were fired on; and consideration as hostile and 
engagement of MIGs from the above fields when “encount- 
ered" below 18° north. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also authorized employment, until 1 May 1972, of 
anti-radar missiles’ against primary GCI sites outside 
RP 6 when MIGs wene airborne and indicating hostile 
intent, and planning for a one-time attack of all 
threatening radars below 20° north with execute 
authority to be provided on "a case-by-case" basis. 
depending on the circumstance. Should these authori- 
ties prove inadequate, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told 
the field commanders, consideration would be given to a 
one-time strike of threatening SAM facilities. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff also directed the preparation of 
plans for attack on those NVN logistic support facili- 
ties that could be| expected to support a major attack 
into South Vietnam! Again execute authority would be 
retained in Washington, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
expected rapid approval once the battle began. In 
accordance with General Abrams‘ request, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff dilrected aerial implanting of sensors 
in the DMZ above the PMDL and the provision of fixed 
and rotary wing aircraft for logistic, trooplift, and 
medical evacuation| support for RVNAF operations along 
the Laotian and Cambodian borders. Since substantial 
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enemy attacks could begin without much additional 
warning, the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested CINCPAC to 
alert all friendly forces of the possibility of an 
_ enemy attack and to increase the vigilance of US forces 
throughout South Vietnam. 114 

(?37 In their discussions at the 24 January meeting, - 
the members of the Senior Review group had considered 
possible air strikes against North Vietnam, and on the 
following day, Admiral Moorer.submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense a "concept plan" for such strikes. The 
. plan provided for “short duration -operations against’: 
military and war support targets” in the NVN panhandle : 
(below 18° north) ‘with strikes against troop concen- 
trations and artillery sites. Such. operations were ` 
designed to disrupt the enemy supply system as well as 
to destroy supply stockpiles in North Vietnam and the 
means for introducing those supplies into Laos, 
Cambodia, and South Vietnam. The plan included options. 
for a one, two, or three day operation with flexibility 
"to play the weather” by continuing the visual bombing 
attack for as long as necessary to accomplish the 
objective. Admiral Moorer preferred the three-day 
option and asked the Secretary to approve the plan and 
forward it to Dr. Kissinger for the President's 
approval. 11> 

(28) No action resulted on the Chairman's plan, but 
on 2 February, Secrtary Laird asked Admiral Moorer “on 
an urgent basis” for plans for operations against North 


114. Handwritten note by COL Hansen, J-5, NSC Affairs 
Office, "SRG Meeting on Vietnam Assessment," 24 Jan 72, 
J-5 Files. (#8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2002 to :‘CINCPAC (info 
COMUSMACV), 26 Jan 72. l 

115. (96-GP 1) CM-1485-72 to SecDef, 25 Jan 72, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 72. 
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Vietnam. Specifically, the Secretary wanted four plans 
to cover an attack jof logistics and military personnel 
targets in North Vietnam below 19° north; a strike of 
GCI radars in North- Vietnam below. 20° north; a surge 
in US air aeriviciek, including stepped up tactical air 
sorties and increased B-52 capability; and a plan to 
meet an all-out enemy assault across the DMZ. Admiral 
Moorer responded on 7 February. Three plans dealing 
with logistics targets, threat radars, and an enemy 
assault across the|DMZ were designated FREEDOM PLAN, 
FREEDOM DASH, and FREEDOM MANDATE, respectively. Plans 
for augmentation of US air assets provided for the 
movement of a fourth CVA (the USS KITTY HAWK) to 
WESTPAC, a B-52 capability of 1,500 sorties per month, 
and deployment of one F-4 squadron from Korea. Again, 
however, no action was taken on the Chairman's 
bians. S 

(38) Meantime, COMUSMACV and CINCPAC had requested 
a temporary augmentation of US tactical air assets for 
operations in Vietnam and Laos. They were concerned 
over the enemy's “continued aggressiveness in gaining 
additional control in new areas” in Cambodia and Laos 
and his “unprecedented" interference with US air 
interdiction operations. Vehicles and equipment 
continued to move through the passes into southern Laos 
and South Vietnam, eur hace tosaie missiles and associ- 
ated equipment had been introduced into southern Laos, 
and the enemy was using MIGs to attack friendly air- 
craft in northern Laos. These activities, as well as 
the necessary defenses to counter them, had strained 
the US ability to| meet sortie requirements during 
peak periods of "simultaneous and widespread" enemy 


116. (PS-GP 1) |CM-1521-72 to SecDef, 7 Feb 72, 
CJCS CM Chron File. 
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action. Accordingly, Admiral Moorer requested the 
Secretary of Defense's concurrence on 2 February 1972 
in the implementation of a CINCPACAF plan, COMMANDO 
FLASH, to deploy up to three cells of six F-4 aircraft 
(for a total of 18 aircraft) from the Philippines to 
Udorn and Ubon Air Bases in Thailand and to Da Nang in 
South Vietnam. }17 

(8) On 4 February, the Secretary authorized the 
execution of COMMANDO FLASH for a period of 30 days to 
begin on the date the first increment of aircraft 
arrived in Southeast Asia. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
relayed this authorization to CINCPAC the following 
day, directing that, for security reasons, there be no 
public announcement or comment of any kind at that 
time about "this activity." Subsequently, on 28 
February 1972, the Chairman requested and the Secretary 
of Defense thereafter approved a 30-day extension of 
the COMMANDO FLASH deployment to Southeast Asia. 118 

(78) As an additional means of countering the enemy 
air defenses, CINCPAC had developed a plan to employ 
TALOS/TERRIER missiles against the NVN MIG threat. 
The plan provided for the positioning of two US Navy 
TALOS/TERRIER~equipped ships in the Gulf of Tonkin 
to create a SAM environment in which to lure and 
destroy hostile MIGs as they proceeded below 20° 


north. Admiral Moorer secured Secretary of Defense 


117. (36-GP 1) CM-1510-72 to SecDef, 2 Feb 72, 
CJCS File 091 Southeast Asia, Jan-Jun 72. 

118. (78-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Temporary 
Augmentation of SEA TACAIR Forces," 4 Feb 72; (SS-GP 1) 
Msg, JCS 3274 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 5 Feb 72; 
CJCS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 71-Jan 72. (PS-GP 1) 
CM-1581-72 to SecDef, 28 Feb 72; (TS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef 
to CJCS, “Temporary Augmentation of SEA Forces," 3 Mar 
72;.CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 72. 
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approval, and CINCPAC executed the plan during the 


period 29 January through 5 February 1972. Four TALOS 
missiles were fired and one was believed to have 
destroyed a ground control intercept site at Cam 
Ngoc-Le Nghia on 4 February. Following that action, US 
forces observed “a |virtual standdown*" of the NVN GCI 
sites for three days, possibly asa defensive 
measure, 1? 

(25) -Thereafter,| the United States stepped up air 
operations in the enemy B-3 Front (the central high- 
lands area in MR 2) and in the northern part of MR l 
in an attempt to disrupt the enemy troops massing for 
the expected offensive. The 18 additional F-4 air- 
craft supplied by the COMMANDO FLASH deployment pro- 
vided “a significant increase” in US Air Force, sortie 


generation capability, and on 12-13 February, a sustain- 


ed maximum air effort was conducted in the B-3 Front. 
All available air assets were turned to this effort on 


a round the clock basis. Allied aircraft flew a total 


of 1,072 sorties, including 868 US tactical air, 100 


VNAF tactical air, gunship, and 70 B-52. No allied 


losses occurred, but bomb damage assessment revealed 
numerous damaged or jdestroyed enemy structures, trucks, 
caves and tunnels, guns, and storage areas. 1?? 

(T8 The intens|ified allied air operations did, 


apparently, delay |the enemy offensive, but the air 


119. (B6-GP 1) CM-1439-72 to SecDef, 10 Jan 72, 
CJCS File 091 Laos, B-52 Strikes, Jan 72 thru -. 
(28-GP 1) DJSM 67- 72 to CJCS, 13 Jan 72; (283 Memo, 
SecDef ‘to CJCS, "TALOS/TERRIER Employment,” 18 Jan 72; 
(P8-GP 1) CM-1540-72 to SecDef, 14 Feb 72; CJCS File 
091 Southeast Asia, |Jan-Jun 72. 


120. (#5) CM-1534-72 to SecDef, 14 Feb 72; (238) 


CM-1551-72 to SecDef, 18 Feb 72;.CJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Feb 72. t 
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defense threat continued unabated. On l March 1972, 
CINCPAC submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a plan. 
for a 48-hour attack to eliminate NVN MIG airfields. 
The plan was not approved, but the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff informed ‘Admiral McCain that it was being held as 
“an on-the-shelf contingency option, "124 
(253° On 2 March 1972, Admiral Moorer advised the 
Secretary of Defense that the SAM threat in the pass 
areas of Laos and the area of South Vietnam below the. 
DMZ continued to cause serious interference with air 
interdiction operations. There were now 28 SAM battal-.. 
ions currently stationed in North Vietnam below 20° 
north, and eight US aircraft had been lost to SAMS 
since the beginning of the current dry season. It was . 
apparent, Admiral Moorer stated, that the enemy was 
determined to cover his intensive logistic effort to 
support an impending offensive with the most extensive . 
possible defense. To deny the enemy the benefit of 
Sanctuary, and to reduce the effectiveness of his air 
defenses, the Chairman supported recent proposals by 
COMUSMACV and CINCPAC for tactical air strikes against 
both logistic support facilities in the NVN panhandle 
and SAM sites located within 19 nautical miles of the 
PMDL or the Laos/NVN border to a point 19 nautical 
miles north of Mu Gia pass. |??? 
(FET A week later, on 9 March 1972, Admiral Moorer 
again warned the Secretary of Defense of continuing 
enemy preparations for a major offensive. After 
giving a detailed assessment of the situation, he went 


121. (38-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 011458Z Mar 


72, JCS IN 57991. (9S=GP 1) Msg, JCS 3133 to CINCPAC. 
(info COMUSMACV), 3 Mar 72. 

122. (#5-GP 1) CM-1593-72 to SecDef, 2 Mar 72, 
CICS File 091 Vietnam, Mar 72. i 
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on to request additional authorities to limit the ‘*~ 
enemy's options in the approaching battle and to reduce ~~’ 
the ‘prevailing danger to friendly air operations in the ~ 


NVN border areas. These expanded authorities included: 


tactical air strike and naval gunfire attack of SAM 


sites, MIGs, GCI sites, AAA, long-range artillery, 
tanka, and TogrerIe facilities in North Vietnam below 


18°- north; and employment of area denial munitions `` 


vhreugheut the northern portion of the paz? 


“(087 On 11 March, Admiral Moorer informed the: 
Secretary of Defense that, although the enemy had not 7° 


launched his offensive, such an attack appeared *immi- 


nent." Current intelligence and field’ assessment ` 
indicated the movement of VC/NVA units into Hue, the | 


B-3 Front, and MR-3, and CINCPAC wanted to take addi- 
tional preparatory | actions. In order to reduce the 
reaction time should additional reinforcement of US air 
forces in Southeast Asia become necessary, CINCPAC had 
proposed the relocation of 18 US F-4D aircraft, with 
associated personnel and equipment, from Korea to the 


Philippines. There the crews would receive combat 


training and theater indoctrination and be- available 


for rapid deployment to South Vietnam and Thailand., In 
order to avoid any |political problems arising from the 
withdrawal of the planes, the F-4Ds would be replaced 
in Korea with F-4C aircraft from Okinawa. Admiral 
Moorer supported |CINCPAC's proposal, telling the 
Secretary that the “threatening situation" made it 
prudent to take such preparatory measures. 12’ | 

(J8) The Secretary of Defense approved the movement 


of the F-4Ds from Korea to the Philippines on 15 March, 


123. (®P65-GP 1)| CM-1625-72 to SecDef, 9 Mar 72, 


CJCS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 71 - Jun 72. 
124. (ZPB=GP 1) |CM-1568-72 to SecDef, 11 Mar 72, 
same file. 
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adding that “further approval" would be needed for 
deployment of the aircraft to Southeast Asia. He did 
not, however, grant the Chairman's requests of 2 and 9 
March for air strikes and naval gunfire against NVN air 
defense targets. On 22 March, he reaffirmed all 
existing authorities and stated that these authorities 


‘and "the firm RVNAF posture" had, from all reports, 


disrupted the enemy's offensive plans. He did author- 
ize employment of area đenial munitions in the upper 
half of the DMZ with the authority extending through 1 
May 1971. Should there be "significant adverse 
changes” in the overall military situation, the 
Secretary promised to reconsider requests for expanded 
authorities in North Vietnam. 125 

yi The expected enemy offensive still had not 
developed by the latter part of March. Allied forces 
in South Vietnam remained on alert and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the field commanders had, with Secretary 
of Defense approval, augmented US air resources in 
Southeast Asia. They also wanted to carry out preemp- 
tive air strikes against the continuing enemy prepara- 
tions just above the DMZ in North Vietnam, but Secre- 
tary Laird, ever mindful of the political implications, 
resisted such action in the absence of an actual enemy 
attack. 


Unauthorized Bombing 


(U) Despite the careful control exercised by the 
Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


125. (38-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "TACAIR Aug- 


mentation, Southeast Asia," 15 Mar 72, CJCS File 091 
Southeast Asia, Jan-Jun 72. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef 
to CJCS, "Request for Operating Authorities to Counter 
the North Vietnamese Threat," 22 Mar 72, CJCS File 091 
SEA Air Ops, Jul 7l-Jun 72. : 


over US air operations against North Vietnam, a number 
of unauthorized US Strikes did occur during the winter 
1971-1972. Between! 8 November 1971 and 8 March 1972, 
US aircraft of the 7th Air Force conducted 28 such 
strikes against military targets in the lower part 
of North Vietnam jand reported them as protective 
reaction even though they were pre-planned rather in 
reaction to enemy firing .176 

(U) On 8 March 1972, a noncommissioned US airman in 
Thailand wrote to General John D. Ryan, Chief of Staff 
of the US Air Force, telling of this violation of the 
rules of engagement in Southeast Asia. General Ryan 
immediately dispatched the Air Force Inspector General 
to investigate the| charge, and the resulting report 
confirmed the allegation. Some missions had been flown 
in violation of the rules of engagement and there were 
irregularities in the subsequent operational 
reports. + 7/ ; 

(U) General Ryan then summoned General John D. 
Lavelle, USAF, the |Commander of the US 7th Air Force, 
to Washington to jexplain the situation. General 
Lavelle admitted that he had authorized a small number 
of such attacks and had erroneously reported them as 
protective reaction. Following consultations with the 
Secretary of the Air Force, Admiral -Moorer, and the 
Secretary of Defense, General Ryan allowed General 
Lavelle to retire for "personal and medical reasons" at 
the reduced rank of lieutenatnt general. The Director 
of the Joint Staff, Lieutenant General John W. Vogt, 


USAF was selected on 6 April to replace General Lavelle 


126. "Unauthorized Bombing of Military. Targets 
in North Vietnam,"| Report by Investigating Subcom. of 
H. Com. on Armed Services, 15 Dec 72, 92d Cong, 2d 
sess, pp. 1-12 (hereinafter cited as "Unauthorized 
Bombing,” H. Com! on Armed Services, 15 Dec 72).° 

127. Ibid., p. 1 
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as the 7th Air Force Commander, and a Department of 
Defense spokesman announced the command change the 
following day, though no explanation for the change 
accompanied the official statement. 178 

(U) Rumors about this incident soon began to circu- 
late, anā US Congressman Otis G. Pike of New York, 
‘himself a former Marine pilot, requested a Congres- 
sional inquiry. Subsequently, on 12 June 1972, the 
Investigating Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Armed Services held a hearing on the unauthorized 
bombing of military targets in North Vietnam. The 
Subcommittee heard Generals Ryan and Lavelle, and the 
latter confirmed his authorization of the strikes, 
though he placed the number “in the neighborhood" of 
20. He admitted "a very liberal interpretation" of the 
rules of engagement, but justified the strikes against 
airfields, missile sites and equipment, radars, and 
heavy guns in North Vietnam just above the DMZ in order 
to check the expanding enemy air defense threat and to 
protect US air crews. The General acknowledged that 
some incorrect reports had been submitted on these 
missions, but believed that his “superiors,” including 
General Abrams, were aware of “what he was doing"??? 

(U) The Congressional hearing did not end the 
controversy over the Lavelle relief. General William 
Westmoreland, the Chief of Staff of the US Army, 
retired on 1 July 1972, and the President named General 


Abrams to succeed him. But General Abrams' Senate 


128. "Unauthorized Bombing," H. Com. on Armed 
Services, 15 Dec 72. 

129. ‘Ibid., pp. 2-8, 18-24. NY Times, 11 Jun 72, 
l; 12 Jun 72, 4; 13 Jun 72, 1. 
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confirmation became ensnared in the Lavelle matter. 
General Abrams left Vietnam for Washington on 29 June, 
but because of Congressional dissatisfaction with 
General Lavelle's removal, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee delayed confirmation hearings on General 
Abrams pending further investigation of the Lavelle 
affair. In September, the Committee conducted an 
inquiry into the Lavelle relief together with hearings 
on General Abrams‘) nomination. The Senate Committee 
voted unanimously| to confirm General Abrams on 6 
October 1972 and the full Senate followed suit a few 
days later by a vote of 84 to 2. The Committee also 
confirmed the Air Force's decision on General Lavelle 
and, in fact, voted to strip him of another star, 
lowering him to the rank of major general. But this 
action amounted toja token punishment since he would 
retain the retired salary of a full general .'?° 

(U) Later, in December 1972, the House Committee 
on Armed Services issued the report of its Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee on the unauthorized bombing in ‘North 
Vietnam. The House|members, in effect, took issue with 
their Senate colleagues, finding General Lavelle's 
action "not only proper, but essential" to meet the 
increased enemy radar coverage endangering US aircrews. 
The Subcommittee stopped short, however, of declaring 
the General's authorization for the strikes legal, and 


no further action resulted on the matter. 132 


130. Hearings, Nomination of John D. Lavelle, General 
Creighton W. Abrams, and Admiral John S. McCain, S. 
Com. on Armed Services, 92d Cong, 2d sess. NY Times, 
29 Jun 72, 12; 30 Aug 72, 73 14 Sep 72, 1; 16 Sep 72, 
1; 19 Sep 72, less. 7 Oct 72, Lie tS OCE 725%9'% 

Pen "Unauthorized Bombing," H. Com on Armed Ser- 
vices, 15 Dec 72, pp. 7- 12. 
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(U) To prevent such unauthorized bombing from 
occurring in the future the Secretary of Defense 
implemented a number of actions within the Department 
of Defense during the fall of 1972 to strengthen 
civilian control. He created a new group of inspector 
generals in the unified commands to conduct regular 
checks of procedures to insure scrupulous compliance 
with instructions from Washington. Henceforth report- 
ing by Service inspector generals would be to their 
civilian Service secretaries in addition to their 
respective military chiefs, and the second Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, a position recently authorized by 
the Congress, would concentrate on maintaining opera- 
tional control of forces in the field. Finally, the 
Secretary directed the newly established Defense 
Investigative Service to work directly under him rather 
than the individual Services and all echelons of the 
Department of Defense were to give closer scrutiny to 
the "accuracy and completeness" of operations 


reports. |’? 


132. Ltr, SecDef to Senator John Stennis, 18 Oct 
72, OSD Files. 
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CHAPTER 6 


EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RVNAF, 1971 


(U) United States policy in Vietnam since 1969 had 
called for a negotiated settlement of the war, but in 
the absence of success in that approach, the United 
States had also pursued a program of strengthening and 
improving the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces. The 
objective was to enable the South Vietnamese forces to 
assume that combat burden as the United States gradu- 
ally disengaged from the war. President Johnson had 
initiated the improvement program in 1968 and President 
Nixon had greatly expanded and accelerated it in 1969 
and 1970. At the beginning of 1971, the revised 
Consolidated RVNAP Improvement and Modernization 
Program (CRIMP), aS approved by the Secretary of 
Defense on 5 June 1970, provided for a 1.1 million 
force structure for the RVNAF to be attained by the end 
of FY 1973 (see Table 3, p. 298).:° On 31 December 
1970, the RVNAF had reached an actual strength of 
1,054,125 and recruitment was under way to meet the 
authorized CRIMP ceiling of 1,078,345 for the end of FY 
1971. ° 

(U) The improvement of the RVNAF appeared to be 
progressing satisfactorily at the beginning of 1971, 


—— 


l. This is the figure given in COMUSMACV Command 
History, 1971, p. VIII-5. Individual component figures 
given on pp. VIII-7, 15, 18, and 22 of the same source 
total 1,047,410. Page J-l gives a figure of 1,074,410; 
this is, perhaps, a typographical error for 1,047,410. 

2. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
Vietnam, 1969-1970, Chapters 6 and 10, pp. 177-209, 
373-411. i 
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TABLE 3 


‘the Revised Consol ifated RVNAF Improvement and Modernization 
Ebog nam (CRIMP) Approved by the Gecretary of Defense on 


5 June 1970 
Proposed End 
Forces ` FY 1971 FY 1972 FY 1973 
Regular Forces 
ARVN 434,019 441,829 447,456 
VNN 39,611 39,611 39,611 
VNAF 38,780 44,712 46,998 
VNMC . 13,462 13,462 13,462 
RF 294,446 294,446 294,446 
PF 258 ,027 258 .027 258 ,027 
Total RVNAF 1,078,345 1,092,087 1,100,000 
Total Paramilitary 179,410 163,285 149,160 


Total RVNAF plus , 
Paramilitary 1,257,755 1,255,372 1,249,160 


*The Secretary o£ Defense approved the revised CRIMP 
for FY 1971-1972 and the FY 1973 portion for planning 
purposes. ] 
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but it was, nevertheless, a matter that would receive 
considerable JCS attention in the coming months. As 
the US redeployments continued, reaching the point in 
mid-year where US forces no longer participated in 
major offensive combat operations, the RVNAF had to 
. assume the missions vacated by the US troops whether 
ready or not. In addition, the Secretary of Defense on 
several occasions during the year called upon the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military commanders to plan 
additional specialized capabilities for the RVNAF. No 


additional funds, however, were supplied, and the Joint ~ 


Chiefs of Staff had to juggle existing US military 
resources to accomplish these programs without further 
derogation of US force posture and readiness. They 
also had to tread the narrow line between further 
strengthening of the RVNAF and stretching too thin its 
already limited leadership resources. 


The RVNAF Force Structure Review 


(2) In December 1970, COMUSMACV and the Joint 
General Staff reviewed the FY 1972-1973 RVNAF struc- 
ture, and Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird was pre- 
sented with proposed changes to the approved structure 
by the Vietnamese Ministry of Defense during a visit to 
South Vietnam in January 1971. The principal proposals 
were for acceleration of 7,913 manpower spaces from FY 
1973 into FY 1972, thereby attaining the projected 1.1 
million-man ceiling by the end of FY 1972 instead of FY 
1973 as currently planned, and for various changes 
within that ceiling (but without any change in the 
total figure) to correct existing ‘Short-falls. On 6 
February 1971, COMUSMACV submitted the same recommenda- 
tions to CINCPAC, stating that these changes would 
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enable the South Vietnamese to assume a much greater 
responsibility for| the war as US forces continued to 
redeploy. Subsequently, on 17 February 1971, CINCPAC 
forwarded these recommendations with his concurrence to 
the Joint Chiefs of Stafi.” 

“J On 5 Pebruary 1971, COMUSMACV had forwarded 
to CINCPAC a progress report on leadership, morale, and 
training in the RVNAF, elaborating in extensive detail 
developments in those three areas during 1970. It was 
the commander's vieu that leadership in the RVNAF was 
improving at a satisfactory rate "quantitatively and 
qualitatively." The Chief of the Joint General Staff 
and the Joint General Staff as a unit, he said, were 
performing in an “eminently” satisfactory manner, and 
appointment of new| commanders in MRs 2 and 4 had given 
all four MRs excellent leadership. Division and 
regimental eae with a few exceptions, were 
satisfactory, and the quality of leadership at battal- 
ion and lower levels in both the regular and regional 
forces was expected to improve as projected force 
levels were obtained. Nevertheless, despite the 
promising indications, leadership remained a problem 
for the RVNAF. Adviser reports rated the leaders of 
many units as weak or mediocre. Corrective measures, 
COMUSMACV explained, had to consider many complex 
factors, such as social, cultural, religious, ethnic, 
and political influences, some of which had existed for 
centuries. In addition, many of the bravest and 
most experienced |leaders had been killed, and the 


3. (27 Memo, RVN Ministry of Defense to SecDef, 
“Requirements for |the Plan of Developing and Modern- 
izing the RVNAF," 11 Jan 71; (@-GP 4) Ltr, COMUSMACV to 
CINCPAC, 6 Feb 71, and .(#“GP 4) Ltr, CINCPAC to CJCS, 
17 Feb 71, both Atts to JCS 2472/714, 23 Feb 71; JMF 
911/535 (30 Jan 71). 
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limited supply of qualified leaders had been further 
dissipated in the expansion of the RVNAF and the 
diversion of many leaders to governmental and other 
nonmilitary positions. . 

(2) General Abrams described ongoing programs 
to build RVNAF morale in the areas of food, housing, 
clothing, pay, terms of service, medical care, and 
leave, stating that they had achieved some beneficial 
effect. But it was difficult, he explained, to assess 
progress in this area. Cross-border operations, 
increased mobility and time away from base camps, 
assumption of greater combat responsibility, and 
decreased US combat assistance all tended to degrade 
morale, while success on the battlefield tended to 
improve it. He believed that the most positive measure- 
ment of improvement in morale was increased effective- 
ness of the RVNAF units in combat and he found that 
"RVNAF units on the whole have become more aggressive 
and effective in 1970." 

(f In the 5 February report, COMUSMACV rated ARVN 
training programs as "very satisfactory." “In a later 
report, he indicated that the training efforts of the 
VNAF, VNN, and VNMC were making progress though some 
continuing problems remained. 

(% CINCPAC relayed the COMUSMACV report to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 25 February with some addi- 
tional comments. He pointed out the continuing problem 
in improving RVNAF leadership, which he attributed to 
the rapid expansion of the forces. He was encouraged, 


4. (2-GP 4) Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 5 Feb 71, 
Encl to Att to JCS 2472/721, 4 Mar 71; (@=GP 4) Msg, 
COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 4 Mar 71, JCS IN 61150; JMF 
911/535 (5 Feb 71). ` 
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however, that the| leveling off of desertion rates 
during 1969 and 1970, except during the Cambodian 
incursion, indicated that this problem was stabilizing 


| 
and “more amenable to solution."” 


(P87 Meantime, 


enemy personnel into South Vietnam occurred in January 


a sharp rise in infiltration of 


and early February |1971, and on 10 February the Secre- 


tary of Defense requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
assess the capabii itty of the Government of Vietnam to 
interdict North ViecHenest infiltration of men and 
supplies into the south both then and after completion 
of the inor ovement and modernization program. He 
wanted to make sure, he explained, that there was no 
misunderstanding of| the direction in which the Depart- 
ment of Defense was moving in long-standing efforts to 
strengthen the Bee While the United States could 
not give the RVNAF all the capabilities of the US 
forces then in South Vietnam, he did not think that 
"semantic differences" should be allowed to obscure the 
fact that an interdiction capability could be developed 
by the South Vietnamese. "“Acceptably effective inter- 
diction" could take|place at or near destination points 
he believed. Methods of interdiction might include 
disruptions by qronna and naval forces, location of 
enemy caches through judicious use of financial incen- 
tives, political pressures, and air interdiction.° 

(U) While the Joint Chiefs of Staff were reviewing 
the proposals for| the revised FY 1972-1973 RVNAF 
Structure in February and March 1971 and preparing 


5. (2-GP 4) Ltr, CINCPAC to JCS, 25 Feb 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/721,.4 Mar 71, JMF 911/535 (S Feb 71). 
6. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts 


and CJCS, 10 Feb 71, Att to JCS 2472/715, 23 Feb 71, 


JMF 911/309 (19 Feb 71). 


aitidh | 
their assessment of South Vietnamese interdiction 
capability for’ the Secretary of Defense, the RVNAF 
launched cross-border operations into both southern 
Laos and Cambodia.’ These actions gave some indica- 
tion of the improvement of the RVNAF. The ARVN units 
had some successes and some notable failures, but at a 
news conference on 4 March, President Nixon told 
reporters that “the South Vietnamese on the ground by 
themselves are taking on the very best units that the 
North Vietnamese can put in the field.“ The President 
told of General Abrams' conclusion, that the ARVN by 
themselves could “hack it" and could give “a better 
account of themselves even than the North Vietnamese 
units." This meant, the President explained, that the 
Vietnamization program was a success and could con- 
tinue on schedule, perhaps ahead of schedule assuming 
more progress in operations in southern Laos. ? 

W) On 26 March 1971, the President met with Dr. 
Kissinger, Secretary of Defense Laird, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Packard, and Admiral Moorer and dis- 
cussed RVNAF progress and the possibility of acceler- 
ating US troop redeployments from South Vietnam. 
At that meeting, Secretary Laird left with the Presi- 
dent a memorandum? on RVNAF improvement and modern- 
ization, summarizing statistically the progress of 
the CRIMP as of the beginning of 1971. After study- 
ing this memoramdum, President Nixon directed Dr. 
Kissinger, Secretary Laird, and Admiral Moorer on 


7. See Chapter 1 for an account of the LAMSON 719 
operation in southern Laos and Chapter 5 for an account 
of the operations in Cambodia. 

8. Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States, Richard Nixon, 1971 (1972), p. 387. 

9. The memorandum has not been located‘in either JCS 
or OSD files. The OSD Deputy Historian stated ahat 
it most likely was an informational memorandum that 
the Secretary took to the White House meeting, rather 
than a formal memorandum addressed to the President. 
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l April 1971 to join in conducting a detailed analysis 
of future plans for|expanding and modernizing the South 
Vietnamese forces. | Specifically he wished an analysis 
for the period 1 May 1971 to 30 June 1973 of illustra- 
tive levels of major items of equipment for the RVNAF 
ground forces and for air and navy units with emphasis 
on helicopter troop| and cargo lift, helicopter gunship, 
and tactical air capabilities. Also to be considered 
was the PeeSL DEI ty of expanding RVNAF ground forces 
beyond the programmed L.i-million leve1.!9 

{Æ The Secretary of Defense wanted to make use of 
all the work currently underway on RVNAF improvement 
and modernization in the preparation of the analysis 
for the President. Accordingly, on 8 April 1971, he 
requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to complete by 23 
April 1971 their recommendations on the FY 1972 RVNAF 
force changes proposed by the Government of Vietnam, 
the evaluation of |the RVNAF interdiction capability, 
and the annual review of RVNAF leadership and morale. 
The Secretary intended to base his analysis for the 
President on "the!] RVNAF capability to conduct pro- 
tracted war, to counter the main force threat, to 
interdict the flow jof men and materiel from the north, 
and to provide local security in the countryside," and 
he requested any additional recommendations the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff thought appropriate.++ 

(Z) The Joint Ghaees of Staff already had these 


tasks well in none. Two days previously, they had 


provided the Secretary an optimistic assessment by 


10. (PS-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 1 
Apr 71, Encl to |Att to JCS 2472/735, 8 Apr 71, 
JMF 911/535 (8 Apr 71). — l 
- ll. (P5-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 8 -Apr 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/735, 8 Apr 71, JMF 911/535 (8 Apr 
ae ee ae 


CINCPAC and COMUSMACV of RVNAF improvement. The next 
day, 7 April, they had given the Secretary both the 
COMUSMACV report and the CINCPAC comments on leader- 
ship, morale, and training in the RVNAF during 1970. 
They made no comment on this information except to 
- state-that: “excellent progress" was accomplished during 
1970 in improvement of the quality and quantity of 
RVNAF training.- Although several “minor difficulties" 
remained, they believed that the problems had been 
recognized and were being addressed. |? 

(JS) On 19 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff for- 
warded to the Secretary of Defense their review of the 
JGS and COMUSMACV proposals for the FY 1972-1973 RVNAF 
force structure. (See Table 4, P.e 308.) They recom 
mended approval :.of-the acceleration of the 7,913-space 
increase from FY 1972 to FY 1973 as well as the RVNAF 
force structure changes within the 1.1. million force 
ceiling for FY 1972. They also requested planning 
approval for the related changes. within the established 
ceiling for FY 1973. The acceleration, they told the 
Secretary, assumed that the RVNAF would undertake an 
increasingly greater responsibility for the war in the 
coming months. They pointed out that, while this 
proposal would speed up the RVNAF manpower ceiling by 
one year, it would not accelerate activation of major 
RVNAF units into the same time frame except for one air 
defense artillery weapons battalion and three station 
hospitals. Consequently, the RVNAF would be able to 
maintain its training facilities and pipeline at near 
capacity. l 


12.: -(T8-GP 1) JCSm-165-71 to SecDef, 6 Apr 71, Encl 
A to JCS 2472/736, 6 Ar 71, JMF 911/535 (30 Mar 71). 
(2=GP-4) JCSM=174-71 to SecDef, 7 Apr 71, Encl to 
JCS 2472/721-1, 30 Mar 71, JMF 911/535 (5 Feb 71). 
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(rer With seek to specific improvements brought 
about by the reconmeng eg proposals, the acceleration 
would supply the TRYS 5,627 spaces in FY 1972 to 
augment existing approved units and 2,286 spaces for 
the VNAF in the same period, to ‘accomplish recruiting 
and training for units scheduled for activation in FY 
1973. No acceleration would occur in the VNN or VNMC, 
since those services were currently scheduled to reach 
their final ceilings in the 1.1 million structure by 
the end of FY 1972), The most significant changes in 
the ARVN resulting,|from the proposed revisions within 
the overall ceiling|would include an additional armored 
cavalry squadron to be positioned in MR 2, 10 M-196 
self-propelled mortar platoons, and 10 military police 
companies. In addition, increases totaling over 6,000 
Spaces in the combat service support structure would 
enhance the ARVN capability in the areas of air opera~ 
tions, logistics, maintenance, and medical treatment. 
The territorial forces would be expanded through the 
addition of 17 Regional Force battalion headquarters 
and 219 Popular pores platoons. Changes in the VNN° 
would permit: al aaa of the Coastal a URE lange 
Radar System (ACTOVRAD); turnover of 29 US river patrol 
boats to the VNN; | improved coordination of riverine 
operations; augmentation of the Viper patrol craft 
building and operation program; and improved logistics, 
base maintenance, and support. Proposed revisions in 
the VNAF would allow enhanced self-sufficiency primar- 
ily in base ager int support, logistic depot repair, 
and UH-1 helicopter|maintenance. In addition, the VNMC 
division would be |reorganized to improve command and 
control and to upgrade maintenance capability. 
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(78) The Joint Chiefs of Staff estimated the cost 
of these force structure proposals at an additional 
$88.585 million. The cost breakdown for the US 
Services was as follows: 


PERSONNEL EQUIPMENT O&E TOTAL 
Army $12.2 $55.3 $19.4 $86.9 
Navy 0.0 - 0.0 .435 -435 
Air Force 0.0 0.0 0.0 > 0.0 
Marine Corps 0.0 1.210 04 1.250 
‘ TOTAL $12.2 $56.510 $19.875 $88.585 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff requested the Secretary of 
Defense for provision of additional FY 1972 funds and 
procurement authority to replace US equipment that was 
delivered to the RVNAF in accord with the above pro- 
grams. They also recommended authority for the Military 
Departments to deliver major items of equipment in FY 
1972, at an unprogrammed cost of $56 million, as 
required by the proposals.?> 

(TST The same day, 19 April 1971, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff also sent the Secretary of Defense the re- 
` quested appraisal of RVNAF interdiction capability. 
They explained that the CRIMP was not designed to 
provide the South Vietnamese forces with an out-of- 
country air interdiction capacity. The rationale for 
the CRIMP program was that the progress and momentum of 
pacification made it reasonable to assume that the Viet 
Cong threat would decline as the GVN capability 


13. (PS-GP 3) JCSM-180-71 to SecDef, 19 Apr 71, 
Encl to JCS 2472/714-1, 12 Apr 71, JMF 911/535 (30 Jan 
71). . 
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improved and that the RVNAF would_be able to cope with 
the combined VC/NVA threat in-country by mid-1973 with | 
MAAG assistance. Also included in this rationale was 
provision for continuation of certain elements of US 
out-of-dountry and offshore tactical support beyond 
mid-1973. Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
believe that interdiction at the place of destination, 
as suggested by the Secretary, was the best method of 
dealing with the problem. From a tactical standpoint, 
they said, it was more "cost effective" to aim princi- 
pal interdiction efforts at choke points in the enemy's 
infiltration system. | l 

(PS) The RVNAF did have some interdiction capa- 
bility, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary of 
Defense. The VNAF could conduct limited air operations 
outside the RVN borđers against low-threat areas, and 
this capacity would be further improved upon completion 
of the CRIMP in 1973. Aircraft currently ín the VNAF 
inventory and programmed in the CRIMP would be highly 
vulnerable in actions against strongly defended enemy 
sanctuaries, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought the 
VNAF could be further strengthened by substituting 
aircraft with greater capabilities for some of those 
planned in the CRIMP. Efforts in that direction were 
under study. In addition, the acceleration of VNAF 
manpower spaces, as proposed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the RVNAF force structure review, 1" would 
improve helicopter maintenance, ultimately augmenting 
the VNAF interdiction potential. 


14. See above, pp. 305-307. 
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CPST The Joint Chiefs of Staff also anticipated that 
the continued improvement of the 37 Ranger Border 
"Defense Battalions should increase RVNAF effectiveness 
in controlling enemy infiltration along either side of 
the RVN borders. Further, the approved CRIMP would 
supply the VNN with a means of preventing significant 
enemy infiltration| by sea. Finally, they pointed out 
that the RVNAF already possessed a special cross-border 
capability tardeced exclusively against activities in 
Laos and Cambodia. Although these operations were 
directed primarily to intelligence collection, they 
did, in fact, represent a limited interdiction asset. 

(38) For all these reasons, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were not convinced that further efforts to give 
the RVNAF additional interdiction capability were 
warranted at that time. Though they did not recommend 
against further efforts in this regard, they did 
request that major| changes in the CRIMP await further 
review of the RVNAF force structure and assessments of 
projected US redeployments as well as the results of 
the current (1970-1971) dry season campaign.?> 

(PS) The Joint! Chiefs of Staff on 23 April 1971 
provided the Secretary of Defense further comments on 
the RVNAF improvement and modernization program based 
on an additional review by COMUSMACV and CINCPAC of the 
South Vietnamese performance in the recent cross-border 
operations and the predicted impact of the US redeploy- 
ment directed by |the President on 7 April 1971.26 
‘The Joint Chiefs of Staff anticipated "no significant 
adverse effects" on the RVNAF improvement-and modern- 
ization program at| that time from either the cross- 


border operations or the accelerated US redeployments. 


15. (PE-GP 3) JCSM-182-71 to SécDef, 19 Apr 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/715-1, |7 Apr 71, JMF 911/309 (19 Feb 71). 
16. See Chapter 3, p. 147. 
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But continuation of the current US withdrawal rate 
beyond 30 November 1971, they believed, could “impact 
adversely on the program." The RVNAF force structure, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff told Mr. Laird, was designed 
to provide a “balanced mix of forces with increased 
. firepower, tactical mobility, and logistical support 
capabilities,” and it was important to avoid disruptive 
changes and to retain a degree of stability. Therefore 
they opposed any drastic force structure changes or 
additions of unprogrammed new and sophisticated equip- 
ment that could impede the success currently enjoyed in 
RVNAF training, logistical, and maintenance programs. 
Moreover, they did not consider that either the South 
Vietnamese manpower or economic base could support an 
increase in the RVNAF force level above 1.1 million men 
under present conditions. In conclusion, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended early approval of the 
Proposals for the FY 1972-1973 RVNAF force structure 
that they had submitted on 19 April 1971 together with 
provision of additional FY 1972 funds and procurement 
authority...’ 

(Sey After reviewing the various JCS submissions, 
the Secretary of Defense on 3 June 1971 made his 
decision on the RVNAF structure that the United States 
would support in the forthcoming fiscal year. He 
approved both the force structure modifications for FY 
1972 within the 1.1 million-man ceiling and the acceler- 
ation to achieve that ceiling by the end of FY 1972 as 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 19 April 
1971. Force structure modifications for FY 1973 were . 
approved for planning. The Secretary of Defense did 
not, however, provide any additional funds for RVNAF 


I7. [#S=GP 3) JCSM-192-71 to SecDef, 23 Apr 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/735-1, 21 Apr 71, JMF 911/535 (8 Apr 71l). 
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improvement and modernization, The additional $88.585 
million’ for FY 1972, as estimated by the Joint Chiefs 
“of Staff, would|have to be accommodated within the 
resources available to the military departments. 
Secretary Laird did authorize COMUSMACV to continue to 
make field refinements to the RVNAF tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment so long as personnel and equipment 
changes did not exceed approved ceilings. j l 


A Presidential Decision on RVNAF Improvement 


(P5) While thel Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of Defense were resolving the questions of the 
RVNAF structure during the spring of 1971, the National 
Security Council was conducting an extensive Vietnam 
assessment that | included an examination of the 
RVNAF. 1? Among a number of preliminary studies used 
in the review wasSjan appraisal by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (International Security Affairs) of the 
RVNAF improvement | and modernization program submitted 
to the Senior Review Group on 19 May 1971. This 
appraisal was, iln fact, the Secretary of Defense 
response to the President's 1 April request-- for a 
detailed analysis |of future plans for the RVNAF, and 
the day before submission to the Senior Review Group, 
the Secretary of Defense had sent the same appraisal to 
the President together with proposals for adjustment of 
the FY 1972 and 1973 RVNAF force structure as proposed 


18. (28-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 3 Jun 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/714-4, 4| Jun 71, JMF 911/535 (30 Jan 71). 

19 The NSC assessment is treated in Chapter 2, 
pp. 71-85. : 

20. See above, pp: 303-304. 


os 


by COMUSMACV and the Joint General Staff and concurred 
in by ‘the Joint Chiefs of stare.*? 

(T The Assistant Secretary concluded that the 
improvement and modernization program had given the 
RVNAF a potential ability to cope with the VC/NVA- 
threat as then projected. Whether the South Vietnamese 
could realize that potential depended on their 
"national will, leadership, and morale." Moreover, 
some minor adjustments would be needed in the equipment 
provided under current plans. RVNAF interdiction 
systems and techniques did exist but needed continued 
improvement and added impetus. Moreover, the “manpower 
and economic impact resulting from the size of the 
RVNAF" made the ultimate reduction of the force struc- 
ture essential. 

[P5) One problem raised by the Assistant Secretary 
was the possibility of an unfavorable ratio of South 
Vietnamese to enemy main force units in Military 
Regions 1 and 2 during FY 1972 if US redeployments con- 
tinued. In the "aggregate," he pointed out, South 
Vietnamese forces outnumbered the enemy significantly, 
but assuming a US force of 50,000 and the maximum 
estimate of VC/NVA strength and operations, there 
could be deficit of 44 RVNAF battalions in Military 
Region 1 and a surplus of only 8 in Military Region 2. 
Clearly some decision would be required to give 
additional defensive capability in the two northern 
Military Regions. ?? 

(PS) After a lengthy review, as described in 
Chapter 2, the Senior Review Group concluded that the 


21. (P-GP 3) Memo, ASD(ISA) to Dr. Kissinger, 
USec State, DCI, and CJCS, 19 May 71, Encl to Att 
to JCS 2472/739-5, 27 May 71, JMF 911 (15 Apr 71) 
sec l. . 

22. Ibid. 
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threat confronting the RVNAF in South Vietnam was 
serious and that |additional measures were urgently 
‘required to strengthen the South Vietnamese forces. 
Consequently, the |Group presented the President three 
alternatives for RVNAF improvement: (1) qualitative 
improvement in the RVNAF and temporary commitment of 
RVNAF general reserve forces from Military Region 3 to 
Military Regions li and 2; (2) improvements as in the 
first alternative, but with permanent allotment of 
increased forces in Military Regions 1 and 2 within the 
current 1.1 mit tonsa RVNAF ceiling by either moving 
forces from the other regions or inactivating units in 
other areas to allow increased authorization in the 
northern regions; (3) expansion of the RVNAF to a 1.2 
million-man ceiling and. the creation of an additional 
two-division force? 

(J8] After reviewing the Vietnam assessment, the 
President made two) decisions to strengthen the RVNAF 
and improve the situation in the northern regions of 
South Vietnam. On| 23 June 1971, he decided that the 
United States would support the continued presence of 
two ROK divisions] in South Vietnam throughout 1972 
thereby allowing the RVNAF more flexibility in force 
dispositions: S Then on 3 July 1971, he approved US 
Support for the RVNAF in accordance with the second 
alternative proposed by the Senior Review Group. He 
directed the Department of Defense and the US Mission 
in Saigon: to institute training and promotion pro- 
grams to improve RVNAF leadership and morale as well as 


programs for combat|pay for units in isolated areas; to 


23. (@8*+GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 
USecState, DCI, and CJCS, 18 Jum 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/739-19, 21 Jun 71, same file, sec 4. 

24. For resolution of Republic of Korea force 
levels in South Vietnam, see Chapter 3, pp. 168-174, 
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increase manning levels in RVNAF combat and other 
key units to 90 percent; and to strengthen the RVNAF by 
adding a division in Military Region 1 and a division 
headquarters ‘with appropriate support in Military 
Region 2 (being careful not to lower security in the 
other MRs). Should the Government of Vietnam request 
US support for additions to the 1.1 million RVNAF 
ceiling in FY 1972, and should the US Mission judge 
that the alternative of adding RVNAF forces by removing 
or demobilizing units in Military Regions 3 and 4 
involved excessive risks, the United States would be 
willing, the President said, to consider an increase in 
the ceiling. But US support would be contingent upon 
demonstration that the increase would not jeopardize 
the attainment of:-the manning level of 90 percent in 
combat and :other key units. This decision of the 
President on 3 July, in effect, confirmed the Secretary 
of Defense's earlier action on the FY 1972 RVNAF 
structure. No strength increases beyond the 1.1 
million-man ceiling were approved nor were any addi- 
tional FY 1972 funds provided for the improvement and 
modernization program.*> 

(38) The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised General 
Abrams of the President's decision on 8 July 1971, but 
an actual implementing directive was delayed pending 
the return of the Secretary of Defense from a trip to 
the Far East. In view of the many programs then under 
way for improving the RVNAF, the Director of the Joint 
Staff believed that only minimum guidance need be given 
the field commanders, but the Secretary of Defense did 
not agree, After his return to Washington, Secretary 
Laird advised the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


:25. (®@GP 1) Extracts of NSDM 113, 23 Jun 71; 


(PS5-GP 1) Extracts of NSDM 118, 3 Jui 71; JMF 001 
(CY 1971) NSDMs. 
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on 20 July 1971 that, while he agreed that the Presi- 
dent's decisions lave “consistent with the numerous 
‘programs already underway," he believed more would have 
to be done to achieve the full potential of the RVNAF. 
The success or failure of the Vietnamization program, 
he said, and as ne had repeatedly stressed, would 


ultimately rest on the “will, desire, and initiative" 
of the South Vietnamese themselves. 7° 

(35) Secretary Laird was concerned, however, at 
the apparent inability of the RVNAF to achieve program 
objectives. He had earlier, on 23 June 1971, raised 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff the continuing leader- 
ship problem in the RVNAF and asked about additional 
measures in this|area. He remained convinced that 
there was “still a long way: to go" in improving the 
performance and effectiveness of the RVNAF: leadership. 
He found it hard to reconcile the generally favorable 
reports given him| on RVNAF training in light of the 
operational failures such as air-ground and fire 
control inadequacies during the LAMSON 719 and Snuol 
operations, deficiencies of the VNN MARKET TIME 
forces, and the inability or unwillingness of the VNAF 
to fly at night. |He also commented on the inefficient 
personnel management that allowed RVN country-wide 
average combat unit strength to "drift" at under 80 
percent while the overall RVNAF strength stood at 
nearly authorized levels. It was essential to the 
success of Vietnamization, the Secretary said, for 
the full sotentíial of the RVNAF force structure to 


be attained, He requested that COMUSMACV review 


26, (FS) Msg, JCS 4739 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
8 Jul 71. £24) DJSM-1298—- 71 to: ASD(ISA), 15 Jul 71; 
(#5-GP 1) Memo,- SecDef to CICS, 20 Jul 71; Atts to JCS 
2472/769, 21 Jul 71, JMF 911/535 (23 Jun 71). 
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current programs and report his findings and recommen- 
dations for measures to implement the President's 
recent decisions.” 

WI At JCS direction, COMUSMACV conducted the 
necessary review, and on the basis of the commander's 
findings, the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded two 
reports to the Secretary of Defense on 17 August 1971, 
one dealing with RVNAF leadership and a second on 
programs to implement the Presidential decisions on 
RVNAF improvement. In the former, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff outlined the status of efforts to enhance RVNAF 
leadership, including: identification and elimination 
of weak leaders; the current battlefield promotion 
system designed to recognize and accelerate advancement 
of promising leaders; and an improved leadership 
evaluation system. It was the JCS judgment that, 
despite the continuing expansion of the South Vietnam- 
ese forces and their increased responsibility for 
combat operations, RVNAF leadership was improving both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Nevertheless, 
continued improvement was required, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff believed that the ongoing programs, 
with emphasis on rapid promotion of proven leaders, 
removal of ineffective commanders, and improved morale 
and training, were appropriate and adequate. 

(2) With regard to implementation of the President's 
decisions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secre- 
tary that the Joint General Staff had actions underway 
to improve the distribution of manpower (allotting a 
higher proportion of men to combat units) as well as 


27. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS,. 20 Jul 71, Att 


to-JCS 2472/769, 21 Jul 71; (?8-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to 
- CICS, 23 Jun 71, Att to JCS 2472/769-1, 13 Aug 71; 
JMF 911/535 (23 Jun 71). 
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efforts to improve RVNAF morale and to lower deser- 
tions. These efforts included a pay increase for 
military personnel |financed through economic assistance 
from the US Agency, for International Development. In 
addition, COMUSMACV and the US Embassy in Saigon were 
attempting to induce stronger GVN enforcement of the 
South Vietnamese desertion law in an effort to stem 
what .accounted for |the “largest single manpower loss to 
the RVNAF." To strengthen the RVNAF in the northern 
Military Regions, ene Joint General Staff was working 
on a plan to deploy an additional "division-sized 
force" to Military|Region 1. In addition, a series of 
other measures were under consideration to strengthen 
forces there and| in Military Region 2,. including 
provision of additional artillery units in both 
regions, a medium tank battalion for Military Region 1l, 
additional armored |cavalry squadrons in Military Region 
2, and strengthened VNAF and VNN forces in both regions 

(WZ) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also reviewed for 
the Secretary of | Defense current RVNAF training 
efforts. For the ARVN, the JGS Central Training Command 
in April 1973 had taken action to standardize training, 
with specified yearly training quotas and objectives. 
In addition, the| ARVN refresher training program 
attempted to train all ground forces (ARVN, Regional, 
and Popular Force) units, battalion size and below, 
once every three years. Although refresher training 
goals had not been met, added emphasis and resources 
were being devoted to this effort. The recent RVNAF 
cross-border operations into Laos and Cambodia had 
identified deficiencies in operational capabilities, 
largely attributable to the inability of regimental, 
division, and corps operations centers to “orchestrate” 
large combat actions effectively. Staff command post 


exercises and war |games were being conducted to solve 


this problem. Unit training was being conducted in the 
VNAF to improve combat effectiveness and correct the. 
inability or unwillingness to fly at night. Fighter 
and helicopter pilots were receiving additional night 
flying training and the VNAF training center was being 
expanded. The Joint Chiefs of Staff cautioned, however, 
that there was a more basic problem, namely, that the 
RVNAF simply had not had, and was only beginning to 
develop, the necessary integrated air-ground capability 
to identify targets properly and then: to conduct 
tactical air strikes at night. For the VNN, the GVN 
was carrying out programs to increase unit training, 
enhance combat effectiveness, and overcome deficiencies 
in the logistic system and MARKET TIME operations. 

(2) All these programs, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stated, would be reviewed and changed continuously as 
the RVNAF demonstrated the ability to absorb new 
responsibilities. In all instances, the programs would 
be carefully examined with the objective of achieving 
the results desired by the President. *° 

(25) The Secretary of Defense informed Admiral 
Moorer on 4 September 1971 that he had relayed the JCS 
reports on RVNAF improvement to the President. Mr. 
Laird believed that, in general, the plans and actions 
underway by COMUSMACV had achieved commendable prog- 
ress. But he expressed concern over the lack of 
Clearly assigned priorities and target dates. On the 
basis of his review, the Secretary listed the following 
areas that required further action: strengthening of 
forces in Military Regions l and 2, particularly the 


28. €88-GP 4) JCSM-379-71 to SecDef; 17 Aug 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/769-2, 13 Aug 71, JMF 911/535 (23 Jun 71). 
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provision of an additional division in Military Region 
l; reform of RVNAF personnel practices to assure a 90 
.percent manning level; and renewed attack on leadership 
and morale problems. Since the imminent redeployment 
of more US troops|would impose further limitations on 
COMUSMACV's capabilities, Secretary Laird urged that 
actions be carefully chosen to achieve the greatest 
impact. He ganved a report on all these matters by 15 
October .*? 

(787 Planning and actions | now seeeeedea to strength- 
en the RVNAF in Military Regions 1 and 2 as directed 
by the President|and the Secretary of Defense. In 
September 1971, COMUSMACV concurred in a JGS proposal 
to activate a new ARVN infantry division-in Military 
Region 1 using a nucleus of units already operational 
in the area. Subsequently, the Joint General Staff 
activated the 3d Infantry Division on 21 October 1971. 
The new division cia be fully deployed by April 1972; 
until that time,| elements of the RVN Marine Corps 
division would. be moved to Military Region 1] to provide 
additional combat strength while the 3d Infantry 
Division received unit training. In addition, the 
Joint General Staff ordered the movement of three ARVN 
artillery battalions and a newly activated M-48A3 tank 
battalion into near Region 1 and an armored cavalry 
squadron into Military Region 2. By reducing the size 


29. (3S-GP 1) |Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 4 Sep 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/769-3), 7 Sep 71, JMF 911/535 (23 Jun 71). 
The deadline of 15 October was subsequently extended to 
15 November by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs) when he informed the 
Chairman on 28 September of a Presidential directive 
for a follow-up| report on RVNAF improvement by 1 
December 1971. (T8-GP 1) Memo, ASD{ISA) to CJCS, 28 
Sep 71, Att to JCS 2472/769-4, 29 Sep 71, same file. 
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of the Popular Force platoon, the Joint General Staff 
was able to activate 302 additional platoons in Mili- 
tary Regions 1 and 2. Eight Regional Force battalion 
headquarters were added there as well. Actions to 
strengthen the VNAF and VNN in the two northern regions 
included: the August 1971 transfer of a VNAF AC~46 
gunship squadron. from Military Region 3 to Military 
Region 2; turnover of Coastal Surveillance Radar 
System (ACTOVRAD) sites in Da Nang and Mui Dinh to the 
VNN with three remaining sites in Military Region 1 
scheduled to be transferred to the Vietnamese by Febru- 
ary 1972; turnover of the Naval Intermediate Support 
Base at Thuan An and the Naval Operating Base at Chu 
Lai, both in Military Region 1, to the VNN; planned 
relocation of a -detachment of F-5A aircraft from 
Military Region 3 to Military Region l in January 
1972; and activation of one U4-1H squadron at Nha Trang 
in November 1971 and another at Da Nang in February 
1972 in advance of activation dates of March and June 
1972, respectively, previously planned .?? 

(787 On 9 November 1971, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense a further report 
on improvement in the South Vietnamese forces that 
responded both to the Secretary's 4 September request 
as well as the President's desire for further followup 
on this subject. They told the Secretary of the 
measures taken to strengthen the RVNAF in Military 
Regions 1 and 2, as described above, and added that 
COMUSMACV had approved a JGS concept of standardized 
Ranger battalions/groups and the addition of a Ranger 
component to the RVNAF general reserve. This latter 
action would provide an additional force capable of 


30. (26-GP 3) JCSM-493-71 to SecDef, 9 Nov 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/769-5, 2 Nov 71, JME 911/535 (23 Jun 71). 


deployment as needed. Also, recommendations had been 
made to the RVNAF/ in the areas of personnel procure- 
ment, distribution and management, and control of 
desertions in the continuing effort to attain a 90 
percent manning level in RVNAF combat units. But the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff admitted that desertions still 
represented the largest single manpower loss to the 
RVNAF.: Despite |a law prescribing punishment for 
deserters, they said, there was little manifestation 
of "a unified concern or effort" by the Government of 
this law, although the Joint General 
Staff had repeatedly stressed the need for stronger 
efforts. The cone Chiefs of Staff believed that the 
actions already taken, together with JGS proposals then 


Vietnam to enforce 


under consideration dealing with conscription, terms of 
service, military pay, and promotions, indicated “an 
encouraging assessment of GVN/RVNAF determination to 
enhance Service jmorale, as well as insure higher 
manning levels in the Military Forces." They believed, 
however, that attempts to enlist the cooperation of GVN 
civilian officials} in the prompt and thorough execution 
of draft laws must be pursued through Department of 
State channels while US military advisers continued "to 
emphasize proper |manpower distribution within RVNAF 
units.” In conclusion, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
assured the Secretary of Defense that the goals out- 
lined by the President on 3 July were being pursued as 
vigorously as US nMiLicary capabilities allowed. 

(I5) The Joint Chiefs of Staff appended to their 
submission to the| Secretary a COMUSMACV assessment of 
the RVNAF leaders.. It was General Abrams‘ view that 
the Joint General Staff and the commanders of the 
‘four military regions were performing in an eminently 
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satisfactory manner. Of the thirteen RVNAF division 
commanders (including the commander of the new 3d 
Infantry Division), General Abrams considered only one 
ineffective and one marginal. General Abrams had 
assured CINCPAC and the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
assignment of the best qualified RVNAF officers to 
responsible positions had and would continue to have 
his personal attention. He had engaged in a constant 
dialogue with Vietnamese officials in ‘an attempt to 
impress upon them the urgency and necessity for the 
relief of ineffective officers and, in most instances, 
his recommendatons had been accepted.>+ 

(3) During the fall of 1971, the Secretary of 
Defense inquired about the future of the US advisory 
effort for the RVNAF. "Obviously," he told the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, “as redeployments continue, the US 
advisory structure must also be reduced." Should the 
United States try to achieve esentially the same 
Structure and role as before the 1965 buildup, he 
asked, and should the rate or reduction in the advisory 
force be tied to redctions in other US forces? The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff replied on 26 November that the 
advisory effort was being "continually analyzed and 
refined" as redeployments progressed and they expected 
the ultimate organization to evolve on the basis 
of requirements and the degree of self-sufficiency 
attained by the South Vietnamese forces.>* 


31, (#5-GP 3) JCSM-493-71 to SecDef, 9 Nov 71, 
Encl to JCS 2472/769-5, 2 Nov 71, JMF 911/535 (23 
Jun 71). The COMUSMACV assessment of RVNAF leaders 
is contained in (@-GP_1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 
0909442 Oct 71, JCS IN 98143, same file. 

32. (8=GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CUJCS, 24 Sep 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/7811, 27 Sep 71; (@-GP 3) JCSM-514-71 to 
SecDef, 26 Nov 71, Encl to JCS 2472/781-1, 15 Nov 71; 
JMF 911/145 (24 Sep 71). . 
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{9f Despite all the US effort during 1971 to improve . 
the South Vietnamese forces, the actions to enhance` 
RVNAF morale and increase the manning levels of combat 
units did not prove successful. Overall ARVN strength 
declined during the| last six months of the year and the 
ARVN was 46,000 personnel short of the planned figure 
at the end of 1971. In addition, conscription for the 
year fell 47 percent short of the 66,900-man goal. 
Consequently, combat infantry battalions had only 65 
percent of authorized strength on 30 November 1971 
while all other organic division units had between 96 
and 121 percent. South Vietnamese conscripts did 
increase appreciably during December 1971 and ARVN 
Strength rose by 5,856 to 407,963, but this increase 
would not be reflected in infantry battalions until 
February 1972 ahea the conscript training cycle was 
completed. Nor was there any major decrease in the 
high number of RVNAF desertions in 1971. .A slight 
downward trend did/occur in the last half of the year, 
but the overall total for 1971 showed an 18,528 
increase over the|previous year. The ARVN strength 


by month during 1971 was as follows: 


January 416,609 July 412,549 
February 411,958 August 405,745 
March (414,069 September 404,704 
April 412,035. October 401,526 
May 412,705 November 402,107,33 
June 411,693 December 407,963 


(2) During the |last six months .of 1971 (the first 
half of FY 1972), COMUSMACV approved adjustments in the 


33. (E—-NUPORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History; 1971, 
-= pp. VIII-7 - VIII- 9, VIII-33. 
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RVNAF force structure through tradeoffs within the 
approved 1.1 million space ceiling. In making those 
decisions, he was acting within the discretionary 
authority granted him by the Joint Chiefs of stare .?4 
By the end of 1971, COMUSMACV had sanctioned 9,413 
. hew spaces for the ARVN: 7,983 for the activation 
of the new 3d Infantry Division; 894 for the new 20th 
Tank Squadron (M-48A3); 402 for reorganization and 
Standardization of ranger battalions; and 134 for other 
miscellaneous . units. Against the new spaces, COMUS- 
MACV had approved the reduction of 4,665 elsewhere in 
the ARVN, including disestablishment of the following 
units: an electronic combat detachment, a ranger 
border defense battalion, 13 highland scout companies, 
17 highland intelligence platoons, 10 military intel- 
ligence detachments for allied units, and 2 military 
police battalion headquarters. Other spaces were 
obtained through reduction of interpreter-translator, 
communications, and ARVN pipeline personnel and by 
reorganization of the Inspector General system and the 
Medical Branch. Since a remaining net increase of 
4,748 new spaces still had to be accommodated within 
the 1:1 million RVNAF ceiling, COMUSMACV also 


34. On 15 August 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had authorized COMUSMACV to make field refinements to 
manpower space ceilings of individual RVNAF components 
up to 5 percent so long as the total RVNAF strength was 
not exceeded and new units were not created without 
prior JCS approval. (@=GP 4) Msg, JCS 7495 to CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV, 15 Aug 70. On 29 March 1971, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff authorized COMUSMACV to create addi- 
tional RVNAF units within the approved force structure 
without prior JCS approval provided individual compon- 
ent strength ceilings did not exceed 5 percent of the 
field adjustments authorized by COMUSMACV, the total. 
RVNAF strength ceiling was not exceeded, Service- 
approval: was obtained for additional equipment, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were informed of the changes. 
(2-GP 4) Msg, JCS 7422 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 29 Mar 
Tis 
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approved reductions in the Regional and Popular Forces, 
totaling 6,970 spaces in FY 1972, not only meeting the ` 
requirement for the. 4,748 spaces for the ARVN but also 
providing 84 new spaces for the Regional Forces and 
2,138 for the vNaF! 

(9§ For the VNAF, COMUSMACV approved 249 spaces for 
the conversion of an AC-47 gunship squadron to AC~119K; 
1,770 spaces for use in acquisition of Phu Cat Air 
Base, and 368 spaces for miscellaneous pur poses for a 
total of 2,387. Those spaces were accounted for by the 
2,138 tradeoff from the Regional and Popular Forces as 
well as a tradeoff of 249 spaces within the VNAF 
pipeline strength. 

(g) COMUSMACV also approved 431 new spaces for the 
VNN, comprising: |308 for two Coast Guard high~endur- 
ance cutters (WHEC) ; 99 for one repair, berthing, 
messing barge (YRBM); and 24 for three landing craft 
mechanized (LCM-8)|. Against those new spaces, COMUS- 
MACV approved a tradeoff of 92. spaces from two coastal 
minesweepers, 197 jspaces from one river transportation 
escort group, 80 spaces from miscellaneous craft, and 


62 spaces from 16 Viper patrol craft.?> 


(2) By the ae of 1971, the RVNAF had reached 
an actual strength of 1,046,254 against the authorized 
ceiling of 1.1 million. This total comprised 407,963 
ARVN, 42,267 VNN, 49,475 VNAF, 14,312 VNMC, 282,680 


Regional Forces, and 248,557 Popular Forces. °° 


35. (2S=GP 4) JCSM-75~-72 to SecDef, 23 Feb 72, Encl 
to JCS 2472/796-1, 18 Feb 72, JMF 911/535 (12 Jan 


36. (GmNORORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1971, (€) pp. VIII-7, VIII-15, VIII-18, VIII-21, and 
VIII-22. | l a 
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Improving the RVNAF Interdiction Capability 

WB) Even though the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
in the spring of 1971 that improvement of the South 
Vietnamese armed forces was progressing as rapidly as 
possible, the Secrtary of Defense and his Deputy, Mr. 
David Packard, sought some new ways to improve the 
RVNAF interdiction capability. While it was true, as 
Mr. Packard told the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments and the Director of the Defense “Special 
Projects Group on 10 May 1971, that the “highly sophis- 
ticated US aerial bombardment capability" could not be 
duplicated in the VNAF, it was equally apparent that 
the US air effort could not continue indefinitely. 
More would have to be done, he believed, to improve the 
indigenous capabilities of the RVNAF with “reasonably 
unsophisticated systems and within reasonable manpower 
and dollar limitations." With that end in mind, he 
directed the Secretaries of the Military Departments 
and the Director of the Defense Special Projects Group 
to assess five projects as possible means of increasing 
the RVNAF interdiction capacity: (1) addition of the 
CBU-55 (a cluster bomblet munition) weapons system to 
the VNAF inventory; (2) provision of a mini-gunship 
fleet to the RVNAF to replace the US AC-119/AC- 
130/B-57G aircraft in interdiction operations; (3) 
replacement of the IGLOO WHITE sensor system with a 
strategic readout system to permit the RVNAF to measure 
infiltration into South Vietnam and northern Cambodia; 
(4) provision of improved equipment for support of 
raiding parties targeted against the Laotian infiltra- 
tion system (both personnel and materiel) ; (5) apprais- 
al of the RVNAF need for additional border ‘surveillance 


equipment, including sensors, readout equipment, and 
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radars, to increase the capability to monitor infiltra- 
tion across the South Vietnam border.>” 
` (T85) A week later, on 17 May 1971, Secretary Laird 
informed the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
greater emphasis would have to be placed on imaginative 
tactics, techniques, and technology to enhance further 
the RVNAF interdiction capability. In addition to the 
studies already assigned to the Military Departments 
and the Defense Special Projects Group, the Secretary 
wanted the Joint |Chiefs of Staff to assess three 
proposals: RVNAF targeting of the personnel infiltra- 
tion by either ground or air operations employing 
currently planned! force levels (using harrassment, 
terror, and other| unconventional warfare tactics); 
conduct of operations in exploitation of intelligence 
of the personnel and materiel infiltration systems; and 
integration of all RVNAF border surveillance and 
cross-border ceconnaissance capabilities into a single 
command. S 

(F8T After reviewing these concepts and proposals, 
the Joint Chiefs lof Staff on 15 June 1971 advised 
the Secretary of Defense that it would be feasible and 
desirable to increase emphasis on targeting the person- 
nel infiltration system. While total interdiction 
was not possible, | harassing operations would impede 
infiltration and cause the enemy to commit greatly 
disproportionate forces to this effort. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Beadiewed that the RVNAF capability 
could be improved) by “establishing all aspects of 
interdiction as high-priority missions"; by employing 


37. (@=GP 3) Memo, DepSecDef to-Secys of MilDepts, 
Dir DSPG, 10 May 71l, Att to JCS 2472/747, 11 May 71, 
JMF 911/309 (10 May; 71) sec 1. 

38. (BPS*GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 17 May 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/7511, 18 May 71, JMF 911/535 (17 May 71). 


ie: 
the RVNAF Strategic Technical Directorate in the 
primary task of unconventional warfare and special 
operations in North Vietnam and enemy-controlled areas 
of Laos and Cambodia; by developing a strong central- 
ized planning and coordination element under the Joint 
‘General Staff; and by expanding the use of psycholog- 
ical warfare, small unit ambushes, mines, and booby 
traps along personnel infiltration routes. Al though 
complete reconnaissance coverage of the Ho Chi Minh 
trail complex was not possible, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff stated, targeting of personnel routes could be 
improved through integration of sensor reports and. 
reconnaissance sightings. In order to improve cross- 
border operations, however, they advised the Secretary 
that significant changes would be needed in current 
rules of engagement to relax restrictions on bound- 
aries, size of forces, and US adviser participation and 
to remove constraints on use of riot control agents and 
defoliants by the RVNAF. Finally, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not consider formation of a force dedicated 
exclusively to infiltration interdiction to be an 
efficient application of planned RVNAF resources, nor 
did they believe that the creation of a single RVNAF 
command for cross-border and border surveillance forces 
with an integral exploitation capability was desir- 
able.>” . 
(€) A matter of further concern to the Secretary 
of Defense was the indication of a possible decline in 
effectiveness in combating sea infiltration into South 
Vietnam as the Vietnamese Navy took over the MARKET 
TIME operations. He raised this matter with Admiral 
Moorer on 18 May 1971 and received assurances that 


— 39. (@8*GP 1) JCSM-274-71 to SecDef, 15 Jun 71, Encl 
A to JCS 2472/751-1, 9 Jun 71, JMF 911/535 (17 May 71). 


COMNAVFORV was doing everything possible within avail- 
able resources to ‘remedy this situation. The Chairman 
cautioned the Secretary, however, not to expect the 
same level of effectiveness from the South Vietnamese 
operation as had been attained by the combined US air 
and surface erees 2° 

8) Meantime, qortae June 1971, the studies that 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense had requested on 
improvement of the RVNAF interdiction capability were 
completed. The Director of the Defense Special 
Projects Group submitted to Mr. Packard on 9 June a 
review of the fea ibility of developing a simplified 
strategic readout system to allow the RVNAF to measure 
infiltration into South Vietnam and northern Cambodia. 
The next day, 10 June, the Secretary of the Air Force 
submitted a Study on the CBU-55 munition; a mini- 
gunship concept, Sivan the name CREDIBLE CHASE, employ- 
ing short takeoff and landing (STOL) aircraft to 
increase RVNAF interdiction and tactical mobility 
capabilities; and a feasiblity study of providing 
improved equipment to the RVNAF to permit expanded use 
of small airborne |raiding parties. And the Secretary 
of the Army furnished an assessment of the need for 


more border surveilllance equipment on 28 June isj”? 


~ 40. (BZGP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, ‘18 May 71; 
(2<=GP 4) CM-980-71) to SecDef, 14 Jun 71; Atts to JCS 
2472/759, 21 Jun |71, JMF 911/329 (18 May 71). See 
Chapter 5, pp. 240-243, for coverage of MARKET TIME 
operations in 1971! . 

4l. (S-GP 3) Memo, Dir DSPG to DepSecDef, 9 Jun 
71, Att to JCS 2472/747- l, 11 Jun 71, JMF 911/309 (10 
May 71) sec 1. (2S~GP 1) Memo, Actg SecAF to SecDef, 
10 Jun 71, Att. to JCS 2472/747-2, 14 Jun 71, same 
file; sec 2. (T8+GP 3) Memo, SecArmy to DepSecDef, 28 
Jun 71, Att to Jcs 2472/747-3, 30 Jun 71, same file, 
sec 3. | 


(P37 After reviewing these studies. and the JCS 
submission of 15 June on improvement of RVNAF interdic- 
tion, the Secretary of Defense’on 2 July 1971 expressed 
satisfaction that “realistic RVNAF interdiction capa- 
bilities consistent with the eventual withdrawal of US 
forces from SEA" were being identified. He wanted 
further refinement of these plans and testing of 
selected equipment and concepts identified in the 
recent studies. He requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to review the Military Departments and Defense Special 
Projects Group papers and then prepare a combined 
interdiction. plan for FY 1972 to reflect increasing 
RVNAF participation and responsibility for the entire 
effort. Specifically, the plan was to include: 
strengthening of ‘the Vietnamese border surveillance 
capability; providing the RVNAF with some “primitive" 
strategic readout system; coordination of selected 
allied air and ground raids against the enemy's person- 
nel and materiel systems “in the lower threat areas of 
Laos"; integration of a refined COMMANDO HUNT effort 
concentrated in the “higher threat areas of Laos"; 
-integration of the system for uncovering enemy material 
caches through a rewards and incentives program; and 
improvement of the MARKET TIME performance by continu- 
ing.the US air surveillance and improving RVNAF re- 
action capability. 

(P84 In preparing the plan, the Secretary of 
Defense directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to assume 
that US redeployments and air activity levels would 
continue “as at present or accelerate" and that 
essential elements of current operating authorities 
for the use of US personnel outside of South Vietnam 
and employment of US air in North Vietnam would re- 
main unchanged. Mr. Laird also wanted aggressive 
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pursuit of corrective measures for MARKET TIME opera- 
tions; further study of “dedicated” versus “decentral- 


ized" reaction forces for interdiction; further 
development of a Jcs concept for a “strong centralized 
planning and coordination element" under the Joint 
General Staff to ie the interdiction campaign; and 
continued effort to develop a better intelligence base 
‘to assist the South Vietnamese in interdiction opera- 
tions. 

(%87 Since the/|time for planning before the onset 
of the next dry season was short, Secretary Laird 
suggested that the Joint Chiefs of Staff might form a 
special ad hoc task force at CINCPAC headquarters to 
expedite the task.| He also directed the Department of 
the Air Force, with the assistance of the Army and the 
Defense Special Projects Group, to. design a combat test 
to take place during the next dry season of selected 
equipment and concepts that might .allow the RVNAF to 
conduct their own counterinfiltration operations in the 
future. He was willing, he said, to assist in obtain- 
ing Congressional ‘approval for procurement of utility 
STOL aircraft for evaluation. 

PS) The Secretary of Defense impressed on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the importance he attached to this 
effort: 


I need |jnot remind you that the 
fate of our national Vietnamization 
policy rests in part on the evolution 
of a credible RVNAF interdiction 
capability|at the earliest possible 
time. If ;the suggestions proposed 
and studied by the Services do not 
represent] realistic and useful 
operational solutions, then I believe 
it to be |incumbent on the JCS to 
evolve acceptable alternatives. It 
should be|made .clear to the Joint 
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General Staff that the ‘interdiction 
campaign will eventually become their 
total responsibility. Our process of 
withdrawal and disengagement is 
irreversible--including our own 
expensive and sophisticated ajg 
interdiction campaign over Laos. - 

(?87 To implement the Secretary: of Defense's direc- 
tive, the Director of the Joint Staff on 12 July 1971 
established an ad hoc group under the chairmanship of 
the Operations Directorate (J-3) of the Joint Staff 
with a membership from the other appropriate Joint 
Staff directorates as well as from the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency and the Defense Special Projects Group. 
Subsequently, on 26 July 1971, CINCPAC convened a task 
force in Saigon to study specific programs and consoli- 
date them into a single interdiction campaign plan for 
FY 1972. This group included representatives from 
CINCPAC's staff, his Service components, MACV, the 7th 
Air Force, and a small contingent from Washington 
consisting of officers from the Joint Staff, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and the Defense Special 

2 43 
Projects Group. 

(25) At a meeting of the CINCPAC group on 29 July 
1971, General Abrams expressed concern over the Secre- 
tary of Defense's decisions for development of an 
RVNAF interdiction capability. He urged a careful 
review of the "total" problem facing the RVNAF and a 
weighing of the interdiction capability in light of 
the resources available to the RVNAF before the 
United States committed itself to such an effort. 


42. (®8-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, 
CICS, and Dir DSPG, 2 Jul 71, Att to JCS 2472/727-4, 9 
Jul 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May 71) sec 3. 

43. (PS-GP 1) DJSM-1260-71 to DIA et al., 12 Jul 
71, Att to lst N/H of JCS 2472/747-4, 14 Jul 71, JMF 
913/309 (10 May 71) sec 3. (P-GP 1) DJSM 1417-71 to 
CJCS, 3 Aug 71, same file, sec 4. 
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Since South Vietnamese resources were extremely 
limited, adđition|of anything further to the CRIMP 
would require the Subtraction of something else. But, 
despite these reservations, General Abrams agreed that 
the United States |jshould test everything that offered 
any chance of success. He believed that 1972 and 1973 
would be “extremely critical years" and that the United 
States must continue substantial tactical air and B-52 
support of the RVNAF during that period. Without this 
US air umbrella, pe enemy would be “quick to take 
advantage," General Abrams said, and the United States 
could lose all that it had invested in Southeast Asia 
to date." 

CPS) The CINCPAC task force proceeded with its 
work and identified a number of ways to improve allied 
interdiction capability both in FY 1972 and in future 
years. Enemy infiltration was not just a problem for 
the Government of Vietnam but one for Cambodia, Laos, 
and Thailand as well. The task force developed OPLAN 
ISLAND TREE for dombined interdiction operations in 
Southeast Asia for FY 1972. The plan called for a 
coordinated air, naval, and ground interdiction effort 
against the entire enemy infiltration system by the 
armed forces of the Republic of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Thailand, with US support. This effort was 
tailored toward RVNAF assumption of a major portion of 
the Eene ibi ity for interdiction operations in the 
short term and aS SUNETIN of the primary role with 
minimal US involvement in succeeding campaigns. 


Operations called |for in the ISLAND TREE plan were to 


44. (#S-GP 1) Memo for Record, BG John W. Pauly, 
USAF, DepDir for Ops (J-3) 29 Jul 71, Att to 
DISM-1417-71 to CJCS, 3 Aug 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May 71) 
sec 4, 


be coordinated through the Combined Interdiction 
Coordinating Committee (CICC), recently éstablished by 
COMUSMACV and the Joint General Staff. ISLAND TREE 
would also serve as the basis for an interdiction annex 
to the US/RVN Combined Campaign Plan then being 
drafted. CINCPAC forwarded OPLAN ISLAND TREE to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 5 August 1971 together with 
a separate “Compendium of Additional ISLAND TREE 
Issues."4> ` 

PS} The Joint Chiefs of Staff used the ISLAND 
TREE OPLAN as the basis for the US/RVNAF Combined 
Interdiction Plan, which they: submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on 23 August 1971. This document, they 
told the Secretary, was based on the “fundamental 
strategy" of establishing GVN self-sufficiency with US 
assistance for interdiction action. It recognized the 
need for a coordinated effort by Lao, Cambodian and 
Thai forces to disrupt the enemy infiltration network 
beyond the borders of South Vietnam. All operations 
contributing to interdiction, including land, sea, 
riverine, psychological and special, would be coordi- 
nated into a single attempt to impede the flow of enemy 
personnel and supplies into South Vietnam. This plan, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff assured the Secretary, 
included all feasible possibilities for improving 
interdiction in Southeast Asia. 

(T87 Under the Combined Interdiction Plan, ground 


actions would include reconnaissance, deception, 


45. (¢P6-GP 1) Ltr, CINCPAC to CJCS, 5 Aug 71, Att 
to JCS 2472/747-6, 10 Aug 71; (@&GP 3) J-3 Briefing 
Sheet for CJCS, "JCS 2472/747-7--RVN Armed Forces 
Interdiction Alternatives (U)," 19 Aug 71; JMF 911/309 
(10 May 71) sec 4. (PS-GP 1) CINCPAC OPLAN ISLAND 
TREE, 5 Aug 71, JMF 346 (5 Aug 71) sec 1A. 
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diversion, and ae oe operations within available 
resources.. Regular RVNAF units would launch larger- 
‘scale, less-frequent attacks against lucrative targets 
in Laos and Cambodia to @isrupt the enemy infiltration 
System. Allied air forces would interdict enemy lines 
of communication in the COMMANDO HUNT area, including 
BARREL ROLL, STEEL TIGER, and FREEDOM DEAL operations 
in Laos and Cambodia. This. effort would be principally 
a US one with some Lao, Thai, and Cambodian support, 
but it would not be possible to integrate this 
friendly assistance fully into the COMMANDO HUNT 
program. In addition, VNAF sorties within the limits 
of resources would be directed against interdiction 
targets in Cambodia, ‘Laos, and South Vietnam with 
COMUSMACV serving|as the coordinating agency for. the 
total air effort against the enemy infiltration system. 
The MARKET TINE opieral would continue along the South 
Vietnamese and Cambođian coasts with emphasis on 


improved effectiveness, and riverine operations would 
be: conducted aoainee enemy infiltration along inland 
waterways and coastal estuaries. In addition, the 
Combined Interdiction Plan provided for: employment of 
reconnaissance teams along known or suspected infiltra- 
tion routes; psychological operations to demoralize the 
enemy while enhancing the morale of friendly forces; 
conduct of special operations directed by the RVNAF 
Strategic Technics. Directorate with complete responsi- 
bility for special interdiction operations assumed by 
the South Vietnamese in June 1973; and an extensive 
rewards and incentives system to stimulate the flow of 
information on a1) aspects of the enemy infiltration 
system. Finally,|the plan would improve equipment fort. 
border ranger battalions and supply improved sensor 
surveillance of |border regions by ARVN divisional 
forces. l 


(TEF The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out to the 
Secretary of Defense that, because of the limited time 
remaining before the onset of the 1971-1972 dry season, 
only "a minor ‘increase” in RVNAF participation in the 
FY 1972 interdiction operations was possible and that 
the US air campaign, COMMANDO HUNT VII, would consti- 
tute the largest single element of the Combined Inter- 
diction plan for FY 1972. Moreover, continuing US 
redeployments and the limited capability of the RVNAF 
to assume the YS air role would reduce the total 
interdiction effort in FY. 1972 and subsequent years. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff did believe, however, that 
centralized planning and coordination of the overall 
effort at the JGS level would enhance the “viability 
and effectiveness”. of the future operations, and to 
that end, COMUSMACV and the Joint General Staff had 
established the Combined Interdiction Coordination . 
Committee. As US redeployments proceeded, the South 
Vietnamese would assume complete responsibility for the 
Committee with only US advisory assistance. 

(3) Subsequently, on 30 August 1971, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC that they did not plan 
a formal review of his ISLAND TREE OPLAN. They had 
used it as the basis for the Combined Interdiction Plan 
for FY 1972, which they had aproved and forwarded to 
the Secretary of Defense. They told the field comman- 
der that he should use this latter document as a 
“guideline*® for completing interdiction planning for 
FY 1972 and in developing an appropriate annex for 
the 1972 Combined Campaign Plan. The Joint Chiefs of 


46. (¢PS-GP 1) JCSM-384-71 to SecDef, 23 Aug 7l, 
Encl A to JCS EACUS 7, 18 Aug 71, JMF 911/309 (10 
May 71) sec 4. 
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Staff authorized and encouraged CINCPAC to implement 
any’ innovations in this area that were possible within 
‘his resources and authority.” 

RÉ On 23 August 1971, the same day that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff provided the Secretary of Defense 
the Combined Interdiction plan, they also gave’ him 
their comments on the five Service and Defense Special 
Projects Group stuđies on improvements to RVNAF inter- 
‘diction capabilities. Generally, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff found the Revised Consolidated RVNAF Improvement 
and Modernization Program commensurate with the South 
Vietnamese capabillity to assume increasing responsi- 
bility for the total war effort, and they again warned 
against placing “unmanageable burdens” on the RVNAF in 
the form of new weapons or programs. Few additinal 
improvements for the RVNAF were possible within the 
current program, they said, and experience had shown 
that South Vietnamese human, technological, and econom- 
ic resources were |already stretched “extremely thin." 
With regard to the specific studies, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff believed that use of the CBU-55 munition was 
feasible and should be added to the VNAF inventory. 
The possibility of improved equipment for relay of 
sensor Signals, as|/already planned for inclusion in the 
CRIMP, was a promising development to enhance border 
surveillance. They favored combat evaluation of both 
the mini-gunship concept (CREDIBLE CHASE) and improved 
equipment for airborne raiding parties. Finally, they 
found the seretegis readout system “unrealistic in 
terms of required resources and cost," but urged a 
"limited evaluation" of it along with CREDIBLE CHASE. 
The studies presented other ideas, the Joint Chiefs of- 


— 47. [SGP 1) Msg, JCS 4586 to CINCPAC, 30 Aug 71. 
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Staff concluded, that warranted testing, but regardless 
of the merits, those concepts would have to be incorpor- 
ated into interdiction plans on the basis of feasi- 
bility and practicability, considering “available 
money, skills, allocation of resources, and desired 
results."*® 

(P$) The Secretary of Defense reviewed both the 
Combined: Interdiction Plan and the JCS comments on the 
Service studies of possible RVNAF interdiction alterna- 
tives and informed Admiral Moorer on 8 October 1971 of 
his encouragement with the increased in RVNAF interdic- 
tion capability during the past year. He did not want 
improvements in RVNAF interdiction capacity tied up in 
lengthy test cycles. It was imperative, he said, to 
accelerate the time when the RVNAF could “go it alone." 
If additional equipment were required to reduce South 
Vietnamese reliance on US forces, it should be supplied 
at once. He established the objective of achieving an 
“optimal RVNAF interdiction capability by the fall of 
1972" that could be "self-sustaining with no more than 
limited US advisory assistance.” To accomplish that 
goal, he directed that the RVNAF assume responsibility 
for interdiction planning and operations for the 
1972-1973 Laotian dry season and that materiel assist- 
ance be accelerated to give “all additional feasible 
capabilities” to the RVNAF during the 1971-1972 season. 

(PS) With respect to the approaching 1971-1972 
campaign, the Secretary stated that current operating 
authorities would continue with reevaluation -by 1 
November 1971 and with changes considered on a case- 


by-case basis. For ground interdiction, he set, as 


48. (P8-GP 3) JCSM-369-71 to SecDef, 23 Aug 71, 
Encl to JCS 2472/747-5, 4 Aug 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May 
71) sec 3. 
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a “reasonable starting point," an objective of ten 
company-size cross-border interdiction operations per 
“month and battalion raids as required. To increase 
South Vietnamese involvement in air interdiction in FY 
1972, he wanted: an objective established for VNAF 
contribution to COMMANDO HUNT VII in the low-threat area 


of southern Laos 


and northeast Cambodia; immediate 
improvement in VNAF basing for interdiction purposes; 
and a program for [prompt provision of the CBU-55 to the 
VNAF. Mr. Laird found the plans for MARKET TIME 
operations for 1972 sound. Further he requested that 
responsibility for special operations be completely 
transferred to the RVNAF by 1 July 1972 with “US 
advisory effort reduced in accordance with overall US 
redeployment planning." He did not find the Combined 
Interdiction Campaign Committee a completely adequate 
mechanism for involoving South Vietnamese, Thais, 
Cambodians, and Laotians in the overall interdiction 
effort and directed that better methods for integration 
and coordination |of operations of common concern be 
developed and instituted during the 1971-1972 dry 
season. 

(PS) Looking toward the future, the Secretary di- 
rected that the RVNAF interdiction capability receive 
"priority attention" in the current review of the RVNAF 
modernization program. Specificaily, he directed that 
the following changes be considered: additional 
radar-~equipped C-119s, C-47s, and other suitable 
aircraft to give the VNAF a “limited maritime air 
patrol capability"; incorporation of the mini-gunship 
(CREDIBLE CHASE),| subject to successful testing of the 
program, in the FY 1972/1973 CRIMP "either as part of 
the fntecaiceian operations or as a substitute for 
those air. assets diverted to that mission"; expanded 


sensor and radar capability for all ground forces; a 


senor delivery and readout capability for the VNAF; 
and provision of ‘AC-119K aircraft, modification of 
A-37s, and recommendations for any other significant 
changes to strengthen the RVNAF interdiction capa- 
bility. He wanted preliminary views on these changes 
by 15 November and final recommendations by 15 February 
1972 so that reprogramming could be initiated. In 
final guidance, the Secretary stated: 


Every effort must be made to 
involve the RVNAF to the extreme 
limits of their capability in all 
facets of planning, coordination, 
execution and evaluation of the 
campaign. Therefore, whenever 
possible RVNAF resources should be 
employed and the Vietnamese shou 
plan and- control operations. 


(€) On 12 November 1971, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reported to the Secretary of Defense that the field 
commanders had been informed of his objectives and 
guidelines to achieve an optimum RVNAF interdiction 
capacity. Both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC had the South 
Vietnamese interdiction efforts under continuing review 
and had already begun action for improvements. The 
commanders were concerned, however, that these programs 
might not be practical without US support 


49. (#@5-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 8 Oct 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/747-8, 12 Oct 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May 
71) sec 5. To manage implementation of the actions 
directed by the Secretary, Admiral Moorer requested 
the Director of the Joint Staff on 14 October 1971 to 
establish "a high level Joint Staff Steering Group 
with appropriate Service representatives.” Subsequent- 
ly, the Director decided to use the already existing 
Joint Vietnamization Coordinating Group, which included 
both Joint Staff and Service members, to meet this 
requirement. (B-GP 4) CM-1265-71 to DJS, 14. Oct 71; 
{6-GP 4) DJSM-1914-71 to CJCS, 16 Oct 71; same file. 
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and might require |“prohibitive trade-offs" in other 
areas. General Abrams had noted, the Joint Chiefs of 
‘Staff told the Secretary, that the Government of 
vietnam must necessarily place primary emphasis on 
internal security |in populated, food-producing, and 
industrial areas that were vital to its survival. The 
type and scale of South Vietnamese interdiction opera- 
tions would depend on the forces available for the 
various competing |requirements and the situation in 
each military region. 

(2f The Joint Chiefs of Staff then outlined for 
Secretary Laird the actions underway to carry out his 
directions for enhanced interdiction during the 1971- 
1972 dry season. | They provided specific details on 
planned land, sea, and air operations as well as 
efforts and programs to expand the South Vietnamese 
interdiction capabilities. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also presented the |Secretary their initial views on his 
suggested changes to the CRIMP to improve further RVNAF 
capability for the 1972-1973 interdiction campaign. 
They believed that| the development of a VNAF maritime 
air patrol capabillity would only degrade other impor- 
tant missions and that action on CREDIBLE CHASE and on 
a sensor delivery and readout capacity should await the 
results of scheduled tests. Nor did they favor further 
sensors or radars for the RVNAF; they found the current 
sensor program Zae dua te and stated that addition of any 
more radars would exceed the South Vietnamese support 
capability. Provision of AC-119K aircraft to the VNAF 
was planned for late FY 1973, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
said, and further modification. of the A-37 for interdic- 
tion operations was being considered. They told the 
Secretary that, while any one of these proposals might 
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be implemented without degrading other essential RVNAF 
functions, adoption of the entire set would require 
reductions of other vital efforts. The only means 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw for offsetting such 
reductions would be through the use of additional 
contractor assistance, but such support would add to 


"the already significant costs” of the Secretary's 


proposals. 

(2}] When the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded this 
report on interdiction improvement to the Secretary of 
Defense, Admiral Moorer was away from Washington on a 
trip to the Western Pacific. Upon his return, he 
endorsed the JCS report and assured the Secretary of 
Defense that the field commanders and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff accorded the highest priority to the Vietnam-- 
ization of interdiction operations.” 

(U) The JCS ‘report of 12 November contained only 
their preliminary views on additional changes to the 
RVNAF improvement and modernization program and they 
promised the Secretary of Defense their final recommen- 
dations by 15 February 1972 in accordance with his 
earlier instructions. Consequently, the Secretary of 
Defense took no further action on RVNAF improvement 
during the remaining weeks of 1971 except for CREDIBLE 
CHASE. 


CREDIBLE CHASE 


(T) The idea of a mini-gunship capability to 
augment RVNAF interdiction efforts arose in May 1971 
when the Deputy Secretary of Defense asked the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, as described above, to investi- 
gate such a possibility. AS a consequence, the Air 
Force developed the CREDIBLE CHASE concept providing . 


50. ¢88-GP 4) JCSM-500-71 to SecDef, 12 Nov 71, 
Encl to JCS 2472/747-9, 8 Nov 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May’ 
71) sec 5. 

Sl. (PS-GP 4) CM-1318-71 to SecDef, 18 Nov 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/747-10, 18 Nov 71, same file. 


for a large number of “simple, off-the-shelf, light" 
short takeoff -and |landing (STOL) aircraft to be armed 
and operated in an austere environment. The concept 


would reorient interdiction efforts from southern Laos 
to the contiguous| border areas of South Vietnam and 
Cambodia where the STOL aircraft could provide contin- 
uous coverage of enemy supply corridors. The Air Force 
proposed to evaluate a squadron of 30 STOL aircraft in 
a combat situation|in southern Laos during the next dry 
séason, beginning in February 1972.2? 

(27 The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the CREDIBLE 
CHASE concept and told the Secretary of Defense on 
23 August that the STOL aircraft could have useful 
application for the RVNAF in several different roles 
and missions. They did not, however, make any recommen- 
dation on CREDIBLE CHASE, preferring to await the 
results of the planned combat tests. They did point 
out to the Secretary that the concept would impact 
heavily on the RVNAF improvement and modernization 
program, costing aj total of approximately $1.7 billion 
for the first three years. 

{© At the direction of the Secretary of Defense a 
multi-service task force was established in South 
Vietnam on 27 October 1971 to conduct the test of the 
CREDIBLE CHASE concept under combat conditions. A 60- 
day evaluation would begin about 15 April 1972 and 
would include armed STOL aircraft, orbiting relay 


52. (S-GP 3) nemoy DepSecDef to SecAF et al., 
10 May 71, Att to ICs 2472/747, 11 May 71, JMF 911/309 
(10 May 71) sec 1; ` (P8-GP 1) Memo, Actg SecAF to 
SecDef, 10 Jun 71} Att to JCS 2472/747-2, 14 Jun 71, 
same file, sec 2. 

53. (PS=GP 3) \JCSM~369-71 to SecDef, 23 Aug 71, 
Encl to JCS a 5, 4 Aug 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May 
71) sec 3. í 
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aircraft, ground forces, and sensor equipment. A force 
of 30 STOL aircraft would be divide 
competitive designs--the AU-23A 
AU-24A STALLION. Following suitable tratnhing of both 
US Air Force ‘and VNAF pilots, a squadron-sized task 
force would be deployed into a base area along the 


tri-border area of South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia to 
conduct counterinfiltration operations .with staging 
from Pleiku; COMUSMACV would exercise operational 
control of the test through his Deputy for Air Opera- 
tions and integrate it into the 1972 interdiction 
program.>* l a 

(2) In their 12 November progress report on measures 
to improve RVNAF interdiction capabilities, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff again noted that STOL aircraft might 
warrant consideration for a variety of missions in 
South Vietnam. They foresaw the possibility,: depending 
on the results of the combat evaluation, of four to 
five STOL squadrons for the RVNAF by the end of FY 
1973. But to meet that date, they added, action must 
be taken immeđiately to begin procurement and fund- 
ing.?> 

(25) On 29 November 1971, the Secretary of Defense 
decided that enough was known about the STOL aircraft 
and their capabilities to proceed immediately with 
procurement for the RVNAF. . Although the Secretary 
agreed that final assessment of the use of CREDIBLE 
CHASE aircraft in the interdiction role must await the 
results of the impending field test, he did believe 
these planes could be used in Vietnam for coastal 


patrol, psychological operations, utility .cargo and 


— 54. 43=NOPORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
p. VI-15. As constituted at the end of 1971, the task 
force consisted of 108 VNAF and.278 US personnel. 

55. (P6&—GP 4) JCSM-500-71 to SecDef, I2 Nov 7l, 


Encl to JCS 2472/747-9, 8 Nov 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May 
71) sec 5. 
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troop movement, armed reconnaissance, and support of 
ground force operations. The low cost and the relative 
„ease of maintenance were additional favorable features. 
Therefore the Sauretany established a planning goal of 
five operational STOL Squadrons (32 UE each, with a 
total of 200 to allow for command support and initial 
attrition) for the| FY 1973 interdiction campaign. He 
requested JCS confirmation that a military requirement 
existed and could be met by the STOL as proposed in the 
CREDIBLE CHASE concept. Since provision of STOL 
aircraft to the South Vietnamese would contribute to 
the overall Vietnamization program, Mr. Laird wanted 
the US’ Military Depentments to share the burden of 
absorbing the additional costs involved. He also 
directed coordination with the Joint General Staff to 
secure the manpower to support the STOL force.>° 

(PS} Admiral Moorer replied to Secretary Laird 
on 3 December 1971, Stating that it was difficult to 
arrive at a “finite" decision on the military require- 
ments for the STOL| in South Vietnam before the conclu- 
Sion of the CREDIBLE CHASE evaluation. Since the Chief 


of Staff of the Air Force, General Ryan, was currently 


away from Haning lot, the Joint Chiefs of Staff pro- 
posed to delay their comments on the STOL until they 
could discuss the |matter with their absent colleague. 
The Secretary agreed to this delay, but emphasized to 
the Joint Chiefs jof Staff that "RVNAF interdiction 
capabilities must|be maximized as soon as possible." 

(ey A few days later, on 11 December 1971, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff supplied the Secretary their comments 


56. (7S8“GP 1) (Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 29 Nov 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/747- li, 30 Nov 71, JMF 911/309 (10 May 
71) sec 6. 

57. (B25-GP 1) | CM-1359-71 to SecDef, 3 Dec 7l, 
Att to lst N/H of JCS 2472/747-11, 7 Dec 71; (P-GP 1) 
Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 6 Dec 71, Att to JCS 2472/747-13, 
7 Dec 71; same file. (Emphasis is the Secretary's). 


on the use of STOL aircraft for interdiction purposes 
in Vietnam. They still refused to endorse such a 
requirement in the absence of completed combat tests. 
The STOL was not capable of operations in the threat 
environment in which the US forces currently operated, 
they said, although it could satisfy other military 
requirements in South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had directed the field commanders to begin 
preliminary planning with the Joint General Staff to 
support introduction of STOL aircraft should such a 
decision be made, but they pointed out that a five- 
squadron force would require about 2,100 additional 
VNAF spaces. Such an addition, as well as the training 
and logistics required, they believed, must be care- 
fully weighed against other RVNAF needs. Nor did the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff favor Service cost sharing for a 
STOL program. The Services had already been required 
to take substantial reprogramming actions to meet 
unexpected costs of the Southeast Asian operations, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended other means 
of funding for any procurement of STOL aircraft.” 

(g) President Nixon announced on 13 January 1972 
the withdrawal of another 70,000 US troops during the 
next: three months, reducing US strength in South 
Vietnam to 69,000 by 1 May 1972, and this decision put 
increased demands on the US forces remaining in Viet- 
nam. Four days later, on 17 January, the Chief of Naval 
Operations complained to Admiral Moorer that the 
currently approved plans for accelerated improvement of 
the RVNAF interdiction capability were taxing South 


58. (5-GP 4) JCSM-547-71 to SecDef, 10 Dec 71, 
Encl A to JCS 2472/747-12, 1 Dee 71, JMF 911/309 (10 
May 71) sec 6. Although the JCSM is dated 10 December 
1971, it was not finally approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff until 11 December. See (2) Dec On, “JCS 
2472/747-12, ‘CREDIBLE CHASE Program (U),'" 11 Dec 71l, 
JMF 911/309 (10 May 71) see 6. 
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Vietnamese resources and causing an “adverse impact" 
peoeamente effort. He relayed and 
“endorsed CINCPACFLT's warning against premature 
assignment of RVNAF personnel and equipment to the 
CREDIBLE CHASE program prior to final evaluation. 
Otherwise serious dilution of VNAF ability to support 


VNN coastal surveillance, interdiction, and riverine 
59 


on the overall im 


operations might result. 

(gj Admiral Moorer acknowledged the CNO concern on 
26 January, assuring Admiral Zumwalt that his views 
would be taken into account. In fact, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had a few days previously informed the Secre- 
tary of Defense of the impacts of meeting the Presi- 
dent's recently announced redeployment schedule, 
pointing out, among other things, that the CREDIBLE 
CHASE program could no longer be supported from 
Pleiku.©? 

t Subsequently, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told 
the Secretary of be fanse on 5 February 1972 that, in 
order to meet the |new US force level in South Vietnam, 
it would no tonger be possible to conduct the CREDIBLE 
CHASE evaluation in Southeast Asia. The only feasible 
alternative, whieh they recommenđed, was to do the test 
at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. Mr. Laird accepted 
this change, reasserting once again the importance he 


attached ‘to improving the RVNAF interdiction capacity: 


59. (PS-GP 4)| Memo, CNO to CJCS, 17 Jan 72, Att 
to JCS 2472/747-14, 19 Jan 72, JMF 911/309 (10 May 71) 
sec 6. 

60. (TE-GP 4) CM-1478-72 to CNO, 26 Jan 72, Att to 
lst N/H of JCS 2472/747-14, 3 Feb 72, JMF 911/309 (10 
May 71) sec 6. (®S5-GP 3) JCSM-24-72 to SecDef, 19 Jan 


72, Encl: ‘to JCS 2472/786-6, 19 Jan 72, JMF 911/374 (15 


Nov 71). | 
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I continue to rely on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to determine the most. 
suitable and timely methods to opti- 
mize RVNAF interdiction capabilities. 
Those RVNAF capabilities must be 
consistent, in turn with the objec- 
tive of allowing the’ people of the 
Republic of Vietnam to determine 
their future without outside inter- 
ference. l 


(PST Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff canceled 
the evaluation of CREDIBLE CHASE in Vietnam, and plans 
proceeded for the testing of STOL aircraft in the 
United States with participation of both VNAF air and 
ground crews. In the meantime, the North Vietnamese ` 
launched their major offensive into South Vietnam’ on 30 
March, and the President asked the Secretary of Defense 
to recommend additional equipment that might be fur- 
nished the South Vietnamese to increase their combat 
capabilities. Included among the Defense proposals, 
submitted by Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush to the 
President on 19 May 1972, was provision to the VNAF of 
the 30 STOL aircraft that would become excess in June 
upon completion of the CREDIBLE CHASE evaluation, and 
the President approved this recommendation the same 
day.°? 

(PS) In the end, however, the STOL aircraft were 
not given to the RVNAF. Following the President's 


6l. (PS-GP 4) JCSM-43-72 to SecDef, 5 Feb 72, 
Encl to JCS 2472/747-15, 5 Feb 72; (@S5+GP 4) Memo, 
SecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, 16 Feb 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/747-17, 17 Feb 72; JMF 911/309 (10 May 71) 
sec 6. 

62. (TS-GP 4) Msg, JCS 6026 to CINCPAC, 1721092 
Feb 72.° (P8-GP 4) Memo, CSAF to.CJCS, “CREDIBLE CHASE 
Evaluation,” 3 Mar 72, JMF 911/309 (10 May 71) sec 6. 
(?S5-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef to Pres, 19 May 72, Encl to 
Att to JCS 2472/818, 22 May 72, JMF 911/495 (19 May 


neue (@3=GP 1) Extracts of NSDM 168, 19 May 72, JMF 
001l (CY 1972) NSDMs. 
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decision, COMUSMACV questioned the survivability of the 
STOLSs in a high threat environment and estimated that 
4,100 additional| VNAF personnel would be needed to 
operate and support these aircraft. Consequently, he 
recommended against introduction into the VNAF force 
structure, and the Secretary of Defense on 7 June 1972 
halted all actions relating to provision of the STOL to 
the Republic of Vietnam pending the outcome of the 
final tests. The US Air Force conducted operational 
tests and auat oS of both the AU-23A and the 
AU-24A STOL aircraft in June and July 1972 and found 


performance of the planes only marginally effective for 
the missions Esti: Therefore the Air Force did not 
recommend the STOL for an interdiction mission in South 
Vietnam. Thereafter the VNAF pilots who had partici- 
pated in the test returned to South Vietnam and the 
United States gave 14 of the STOLs used in the evalu- 
ation to Thailand| and 13 to Cambodia, but none to the 


Republic of Vietnam.°? 


63. (T8) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS et al:, 7 Jun 72, 
Att to JCS 2472/821, 8 Jun 72; (25) J5SM-1129-72 to 
Secy, JCS, 27 Dec|72; JMF 911/460 (7. Jun 72). © TAC 
COM, TAC Project} 71A-211T, TAWC Project 1142, Final 
Rpt, “CREDIBLE CHASE/AU-23A (U)," Aug 72, JMF 911/309 
(10 May 71) sec 4B. 
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THE NORTH VIETNAMESE OFFENSIVE 


The Attack Begins 


. Yay After several months of increasingly visible 
preparations, the North Vietnamese launched their 
offensive into the south on 30 March 1972 in the form 
of three coordinated attacks.? In MR 1, two NVA 
divisions . supported by armor and artillery pushed 
across the DMZ into Quang Tri Province, and a third 
enemy division moved eastward from Laos toward Hue in 
Thua Thien Province. The enemy hoped to eliminate the 
defending fire support bases (FSB) and occupy the 
provincial capital Quang Tri City. Two hundred and 
fifty kilometers to the south of the DMZ in the Central 
Highlands of MR 2, the North Vietnamese attacked in 
Kontum Province the following day, 31 March, and on 4 
April, a major enemy drive began in Binh Long Province 
in MR 3 in a threat against Saigon 100 kilometers to 
the south. In all, six fully equipped divisions 
entered South Vietnam in these three major thrusts. 

(2) In MR 1, the North Vietnamese pressed the 
attack employing tanks and artillery to overrun South 
Vietnamese positions, and heavy cloud cover restricted 
tactical air support available to the defending South 
Vietnamese troops. By 2 April, six fire support bases 
just below the DMZ had fallen and two more were lost 


l. For indications of enemy preparations for the 
offensive, see Chapter 5, pp. 279-292. 

2. All information on the operational aspects of — 
the North Vietnamese offensive and South. Vietnamese 
counteractions is from (2SeNGRORN-EX) COMUSMACV 


Command History, Jan 72-Mar 73, Chapters 2 and 3 
and Annexes B, J, K, and L, unless otherwise stated. 
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that day, leaving only three major bases in the north- 
ern part of Quang Tri Province in South Vietnamese 
‘hands. The North Vietnamese pushed on, threatening 


is 
Quang Tri City as the South Veitnamese troops con- 


tinued to fall anes On 4 April, after forcing the 
abandonment of onejof the last remaining South Vietnam- 
ese defense points on the north bank of the Cua Viet 
River, the North Vietnamese paused briefly in their 
attack to regroup and make further preparations. 

2) The intensity of the enemy attack in MR 2 in the 
initial days of the offensive did not match the fight- 
ing to the north. |South Vietnamese forces along Rocket 
Ridge in eastern kontum Province as well as two regi- 
ments northeast of Dak To were in heavy contact with 
enemy forces, but the full impact of the offensive 
would not be felt|in MR 2 until the middle of April. 

(@) After a preliminary feint in northern Tay 
Ninh Province, the|main enemy drive in MR:'3 began on 4 
April when elements of two VC divisions with armor 
Support moved from Cambodia into Binh Long Province. 
The main attack wae against the district capital of Loc 
Ninh on Route 13. Despite a fierce South Vietnamese 
defense, Loc Ninh fell on 7 April and the enemy pushed 
on down Route 13 [toward Saigon to lay siege to the 
provincial capital| of An Loc--a siege that would last 
for over two months. 


United States Reaction 


(U) United nee officials, both in South Vietnam 
and Washington, waGehed the massive enemy onslaught and 
the faltering South Vietnamese resistance with growing 


|, ; ; ; 
concern and began pameci ace action to assist the South 


Vietnamese. Pres ene Nixon and his advisers never 


contemplated using US ground combat forces to stem the 
invasion. Neither political nor military realities 
permitted consideration of that course and US assist~ 
ance took the form of materiel assistance, naval 
gunfire and tactical air support, and air strikes 
against North Vietnam. Spasmodic and ad. hoc at first, 
these measures soon evolved from mere reaction into 
organized and coordinated programs culminating in the 
LINEBACKER air attacks and the POCKET MONEY mining of 
North Vietnamese waters. l 

(237 On 1 April, Admiral Moorer provided the Secre- _ 
tary of Defense three options for air attack of North 
Vietnam to destroy the enemy's air defenses and disrupt. 
his supply system. These plans would have permitted 
Strikes in North Vietnam up to 18°, 19°, or 20° 
north, respectively. (In fact, one of these plans, 
allowing for attack up to 19° north, had been previ- 
ously provided to the Secretary in February.) No 
formal action resulted on these options, but the 
United States did launch air strikes into North Vietnam 
immediately thereafter. On 2 April, Admiral Moorer 
authorized tactical air, artillery, and naval gunfire 
attack on military and logistics targets in North 
Vietnam to a limit 25 miles above the DMZ as well as 
B-52 strikes throughout the DMZ until the current 
emergency was terminated or not later than 1 May 1972. 
The following day, the target area in North Vietnam was 
extended to 17°35' north and the area was further 
enlarged on 4 April to 18° north with provision for 
protective reaction above that limit as required. 
These oerations were nicknamed FREEDOM TRAIN. Though 
Closely restricted for the moment, the air attacks 


e 


against North Veitnam would be progressively expanded, 
becoming a full scale bombing campaign in early May.” 

(7E) The Washington Special Actions Group (WSAG) 
reviewed the Vietnam situation on 3 April. In the 
course of the discussion, Dr. Kissinger asked how long 
the offenisve would last, and Admiral Moorer replied "a 
good 20 to 30 days" or perhaps even longer. In further — 
discussions the following day, Admiral Moorer pointed 
out to the WSAG that the enemy had changed his strategy 
‘from protracted to conventional warfare. The fact that 
North Vietnam had committed “everything--all the 
mainforce units"-~led Admiral Moorer to believe the 
enemy would try to stay in MR tae 

(PS) President|Nixon left no doubt about his concern 
with the developments in Vietnam. In a meeting with 
Admiral Moorer, Deputy Secretary of Defense Rush, and 
Dr. Kissinger on |3 April, he said that General Abrams 
should “exercise maximum aggressiveness in the use of 
air power." The |President wanted the fullest possible 
impact achieved by air attacks, requesting COMUSMACV 
to give this matter “around-the-clock attention." He 
asked Admiral Moorer to investigate the feasibility 
of augmenting both B-52 and tactical air assets and 
voiced his expectation for “imaginative, aggressive 


3. (P-GP 1) CM-1693-72 to SecDef, l Apr 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam,| Apr 72. (®8-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 5821 to 
CINCPAC, 0217022 [Apr 72; JCS 6494 to CINCPAC, 0317162 
Apr 72; JCS 7921)|,to CINCPAC, 0423252 Apr 72; JCS 9013 
to CINCPAC, 0522502 Apr 72. (Late on 2 April 1972, 
Admiral Moorer authorized 48-hour strike of targets 
in North Vietnam | below 197 north, but the authoriza- 
tion was canceled before any operations were under- 
taken. See (26*GP 1) Msgs, JCS 3030 to CINCPAC,: 
030518Z Apr 72 and JCS 7921 to CINCPAC, 0423252 Apr 
72) SecDef approval-of these air attacks may be 
assumed although it cannot be documented. 

é 4. (#87 WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 3 and 4 Apr 72, NSC 
Files. aes 


and continuous attention" to the current crisis 
"throughout the unified command system." The President 
also instituted special arrangements to follow the 
Situation. During the offensive all reports from 
COMUSMACV were to be transmitted to the White House 
immediately “for my personal review" and an officer 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be designated to 
brief him or his Assistant for National Security 
Affairs.’ 

(PET In guidance for the field commanders on 4 
April, Admiral Moorer emphasized the importance 
attached in Washington to stopping the offensive: 


We do not expect to lose this one 
and, consequently, must bring as much 
air and naval force to bear as 
possible in order to give the enemy a 
severe jolt. . . . We have received 
increased authorities and must make 
full use of them at every opportu- 
nity. Our objectives are: to ensure 
that the North Vietnamese do not 
endanger remaining U.S. forces, 
to provide maximum assistance to the 
South Vietnamese in their efforts to 
destroy the invader and to prevent 
the North Vietnamese from 
interferring 6 with Vietnamization 
plans .... 


(U) The United States also publicly declared its 
intention to use air power to assist the South Vietnam- 
ese. In a press conference on 7 April, Secretary of 
Defense Melvin R Laird warned the leaders in Hanoi that 
the US bombing of their territory would continue until 


5. (?5-GP 1) Msg, JCS 6826 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
040006Z Apr 72. (Sf Memo, President to SecDef, 3 
Apr 72, CICS File 091 Vietnam, Apr .72. 

. 6. (PS8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7951 to CINCPAC et al., 
-0423552 Apr 72. 
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until North Vietnam withdrew its invading forces from 
the south and showed interest in “serious" peace 
talks. The White House Press Secretary followed up the 
next day stating that the United States would do “what 
is necessary” in terms of air power, fire support, and 
logistical assistance to help the South Vietnamese stop 
the enemy offensive.” 

(287 Poor weather in Vietnam prevented full use 
of authorized air resources against the North Vietnam 
ese invasion and President Nixon grew dissatisfied with 
the level of US air operations. In a meeting on the 
morning of 8 April, he was “extremely out of patience,” 
Admiral Moorer reported to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 
afterwards. The President reminded his hearers that 
the military commangers had received authorities and 
resources beyond those requested and, "so far, nothing 
other than routine operations have occurred.” The 
President wanted to give both North Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union "a clear message" of US intent to use 
whatever force was|necesSary. "I cannot impress on you 
too strongly,” Admiral Moorer told the field comman- 
ders, 

how intensely the President is 
in this operation, how determined he 
is that the enemy does not succeed in 
their objectives, and how forthcoming 
he is when presented with requests 
for arhar iP and additional re- 
sources . 4. 

(25) At the 8 April meeting, President Nixon ap- 
proved expansion jof tactical air and naval gunfire 
attacks against North Vietnam from 18° to 19° north 
and a B=52 strike jon North Vietnam below 19° north and 


7. NY Times, 8- Apr 72, 1; 9-Apr 72, 28. 
8. (#5=GP 1) Msg, JCS 3492 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
082308Z Apr 72. 
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granted authority to engage all enemy fighter aircraft 
either in the air or on the ground below 20° north. 
This last authority had been requested by CINCPAC on 4 
April and had -the support of Admiral Moorer and Secre- 
tary Laird. Admiral Moorer issued the necessary 
directives the same day to implement the President's 
decisions. The B-52 strike was to employ “at least" 
six aircraft with execution before sunset 10 April 
1972, Saigon time, against a logistics target. Accord- 
ingly, the strike was carried out on 9 April, beginning 
a series of B-52 attacks against North Vietnam.” 


US Augmentations 


(U) The air resources of the United States in 
South Vietnam at the beginning of 1972 were extremely 
thin as the result of the continuing US redeployments, 
and reinforcements were required to meet the expanding 
operations. The President and the Secretary of Defense 
were quick to approve these actions and the month of 
April witnessed a significant buildup of US air assets 
in South Vietnam and Thailand, and Guam. In South 
Vietnam, introduction of the augmentation forces 
complicated the continuing redeployment of US forces, 
necessitating the withdrawal of additional security and 
support personnel in order to meet approved redeploy- 
ment ceilings, which remained unchanged despite the 


enemy offensive. 0 


9. (FPBEGP 1) Msg, JCS 3492 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
081208Z Apr 72. (6-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 3489 and 3500, 
082259Z and 0823212 Apr 72, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 
72. (PS-NOPORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1972, (S) pp. 
152-153. (T8~GP 1) Msg, JCS 3502 to CINCPAC, 0823222 
Apr 72. $ 

10. For a discussion of US redeployments during the 
enemy offensive, see Chapter 8. 
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(2S) The incresing signs of an enemy attack in 
early 1972 had alerted the US military commanders to 
“the need for added air resources and several initial 
augmentations were accomplished before the offensive 


broke. In PADUS the United States returned 18 F~4 


aircraft to Thailand and South Vietnam (COMMANDO FLASH) 


and shifted another 18 F-4D aircraft from Korea to the 
Philippines for possible movement to Southeast Asia.*+ 
Once the invasion began, immediate actions were 
ordered to retain| these assets. On 30 March, at the 
request of the field commanders, Admiral Moorer 
recommended a 30-day extension of the COMMANDO FLASH 
deployment, and the Secretary of Defense aproved on 4 
April. Meantime, on 1 April, Admiral Moorer had 
requested and the Secretary approved moving the 18 
F-4D aircraft in! the Philipines to Southeast Asia. 
The movement (COMMANDO FLY) was ordered the same 
day. 1? 

(3S) Other actions to bolster US air assets in 
Southeast Asia followed in rapid succession. Admiral 
Moorer, with the] Secretary's concurrence, directed 
CINCPAC on 1 April to hold the USS CONSTELLATION in 
WESTPAC to maintain a four carrier posture.!? At 
CINCPAC's BN Admiral Moorer approved on 4 April 
an increase of alie B-52 (ARC LIGHT) sorties per day, 


| 
ordering the deployment of "approximately" 20 B-52s 


e 


ll. See Chapter 5, pp. 287-288, 291-292. 

12. (7s) CM-1684-72 to SecDef, 30 Mar 72; (TS-GP 
4) Memo, SecDef to CICS, “COMMANDO FLASH," 4 Apr 72; 
(Ta) CM-1697-72 to SecDef, l Apr 72; CICS File 091 SEA, 
Jan-Jun 72, (#S~GP 1) Msgs, JCS 7641 to CINCPAC, 
041854Z Apr 72;/| JCS 5401 to CINCPAC, 0118502 Apr 
72. 


13. (28) CM-1698-72 to SecDef, l- Apr 72, CJCS 
CM Chron File. |(@6GP 1) Msg, JCS 5371 to CINCPAC, 
0117442 Apr 72. 
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to Guam and "approximately" eight supporting KC=135s to 
Okinawa.?4 That same day, the Secretary of Defense 
requested an increase of naval gunfire ships in support 
of activity in Vietnam, and Admiral Moorer ordered 
CINCPAC to carry out this task as soon as possible.*> 

(5) Further actions occurred the next day, 5 April. 
With Secretary of Defense and WSAG aproval, the Chair= 
man directed the following deployments: (1) two US 
Marine Corps tactical air squadrons from the lst Marine 
Aircraft Wing to South Vietnam; (2) one CONUS=based 
F=105 squadron (12 aircraft) to Thailand; (3) two 
CONUS=based F=104 tactical fighter squadrons to 
Thailand. All deployments were for a period of not 
more than 90 days and included required logistics and 
personnel Support, -and authority was granted to exceed 
temporarily the US manpower ceilings in Thailand.?® 

(Jg On 6 April, the President decided to provide 
additional tactical air support for Southeast Asia 
operations, and the Chairman issued the necessary 
implementing order. He directed the deployment of an 
additional carrier, the USS MIDWAY, from the west coast 
of the United States to Southeast Asia as soon as 


possible, to raise the Seventh Fleet strength to five 


14. (J@-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7393 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
041443Z Apr 72. 

15. (PS5=GP 1) Msg, JCS 7438 to CINCPAC, 0415302 
Apr 72. 

16. (¢8-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 9004 to CINCPAC, 0522412 
Apr 72; JCS 9069 to CSAF and CINCPAC, 052353Z Apr 72; 
JCS 9073 to CSAF and CINCPAC, 052357Z Apr 72. (25 
WSAG Mtg, Minutes, 5 Apr 72, NSC Files. 
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attack carriers, and the transfer of four CONUS-based 


EB-66 aircraft to Thailand.” 
(TS) With the President's decision on 8 April for 
expanded tactical! air operations and a B-52 strike 


18 


against North Vietnam, still more augmentations 


were needed. Accordingly, Admrial Mooere ordered 
movement of another carrier, the USS SARATOGA, from 
the Atlantic to WESTPAC as soon as possible. In 


addition, he eae acs CINCPAC and CINCSAC to surge 


to the "maximum supportable" B-52 sortie level above 
the authorized 1,800 per month rate "until stabili- 
zation of the current emergency." To achieve these 
rates, the Chairman authorized the immediate. deploy- 
ment of all available B-52D and 28 B-52G aircraft to 


Guam together with required supporting KC-135 air- 
craft.?? Further actions to strengthen tactical 
air and naval gunfire operations included direction 
on 9 April to deploy one US Marine Corps F-4J fighter 
squadron from Hawaii to South Vietnam and orders on 
10 April to sail! a cruiser (USS NEWPORT NEWS) from 
the Atlantic and |two destroyers (USS C.P. CECIL and 


USS M.C. FOX) from the Mediterranean, all to WEST- 


pac. 7° 


17. (38-GP 4)! Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 6 Apr 72; 
(PS-GP 1) DJSM-656-72 to CICS, 6 Apr 72; (@5-GP 1) Msg, 
JCS 1210 to CINCPAC, 0622082 Apr 72; CJCS File 091 SEA, 
Jan-Jun 72. (ESGP 1) CM-1718-72 to SecDef, 6 Apr 72; 
(T8-GP 1) Msg, JCS 2002 to CSAF and CINCPAC, 0713512 
Apr 72; CJCS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 7l-Jun 72. 

18. See above, |pp. 356-357. 

19. (2&GP 1) |Msgs, JCS 2864 to CINCPAC and CINC- 
SAC, 0804432 Apr 72; JCS 3476 to CINCLANT and CINCPAC, 
082235Z Apr 72;|JCS 3485 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
0822532 Apr 72. 

20. (DB-GP 1)/Msgs, JCS 4008 to CINCPAC, 1000562 
Apr 72; JCS 4390 to CINCLANT, 1013302 Apr 72. (25-GP 4) 
Msg, JCS 4922 to USCINCEUR, 1023342 Apr 72. 
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The Offensive Continues 


(@) The US air attacks on North Vietnam in the 
early days of April did little to slow enemy momentum. 
In MR 1, the lull in Quang Tri Proince, which had begun 
on 4 April, ended abruptly five days later when the 
enemy attacked Fire Support Base PEDRO with indirect 
fire and ground assaults. Heavy fighting raged for two 
days and, although the North Vietnamese suffered heavy 
losses, they took several more South Vietnamese fire 
support bases. General Abrams visited MR 1 on 1ł 
April, and the South Vietnamese Commander, Lieutenant 
General Hoang Xuan Lam, assured him that the situation 
was in hand. Thereafter, in mid-April, the RVNAF did 
launch a counter-offensive in Quang Tri to retake lost 
bases and clear the area, but little progress resulted 
in ten days of action. 

(P8) On 11 April, Admiral Moorer gave the Secretary 
of Defense an assessment of enemy capabilities and his 
thoughts on the length of the offensive. In MR 1, the 
enemy had not only committed some of his best units, 
but had assured them the initial advantage of a large 
cache of prepositioned supplies. In the months October 
1971 through March 1972, the enemy had moved some 4,200 
to 4,700 tons of ammunition and equipment into Quang 
Tri and Thua Thien Provinces and this buildup, Admiral 
Moorer believed, would allow the enemy to continue 
fighting at the present level for as long as two 
months. Despite these advantages, the enemy had not 
captured Dong Ha or Quang Tri City, and Admiral Moorer 
attributed this failure to the “determined ARVN resist- 
ance," He believed that the South Vietnamese forces 
in MR 1, supported by "massive naval and air strikes," 


would give a good account of themselves. Moreover, 


as the weather improved, enemy positions and supply 
lines would "become increasingly vulnerable to air, 
“naval, and ground interdiction." 

(T€) In MR 2, Admiral Moorer thought that the 
enemy forces would probably break contact soon after 
the start of the rainy season unless they had taken a 
key target such as Pleiku or Kontum City. But the 
Chairman believed |that the South Vietnamese forces in 
that area, with reinforcement and strong air Support, 
should be able to} contain the enemy without loss of a 
major population center. As for the situation in MR 3, 
Admiral Moorer said that the enemy's supply posture 


there would constrain his offensive operations. He 
expected the aheny to contine action in the north- 
western provinces |jof MR 3 to tie down ARVN troops, but 
added that VC forces in that Region had “historically” 
been incapable of |contesting ARVN units of equal size. 
In any event, the (Chairman predicted that the southwest 
monsoon would force the enemy to withdraw to base areas 
in Cambodia by mid-summer.” t 

(W) Admrial Moorer's prediction of the ARVN's 
ability to halt the enemy in MR 1 proved optimistic. 
On 27 April 1972,|the enemy opened the second phase of 
his drive in the northernmost military region, attack- 
ing Dong Ha and Quang Tri City just to the south. Dong 
Ha received both 130mm artillery and 122mm rocket 
bombardment as well as an infantry attack from the 


southwest, and the provincial capital came under attack 
by enemy armor af infantry from the northwest, west, 
and southwest. Dong Ha fell the following day, further 
>- increasing the threat to Quang Tri City where the South 
_ Vietnamese now regrouped their defenses. 


ld 


. 21. (T8“GP 1) CM-1735-72 to SecDef, 11 Apr 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, |Apr 72. 


(Z) The enemy pressed on supported by tanks and 
heavy artillery, and the South Vietnamese position 
deteriorated rapidly. On 30 April, the North Vietnan- 
ese interdicted Route 1, the major line of communica- 
tion between Quang Tri City and Hue to the south, 
hampering resupply activities and during the night the 
besieged city received 4,500 rounds of artillery, 
rocket, and mortar fire. Enemy pressure mounted during 
the morning of 1 May and all US advisers were evacuated 
except for 18 who elected to Stay with their Vietnamese 
units. Later that day, the Quang Tri defense collapsed 
and friendly forces withdrew southward. 

(25) In Washington, at a WSAG meeting on l May, 
Dr. Kissinger asked how the enemy could still move 
south despite the heavy US air strikes. Admiral Moorer 
replied the “we're attacking them 24 hours a day," but 
that air strikes alone would not halt the enemy ad- 
vance. "The ARVN ground force," he. said, "must stand 
and fight."* 

(€) Still the South Vietnamese continued to fall 
back and the enemy showed no letup in his drive. On 2 
May, Fire Support Base NANCY, the last friendly posi- 
tion in Quang Tri Province, came under attack and fell 
to the enemy. Meantime, after a period of moderate 
action during early April, heavy fighting had broken 
out by mid-month in Thua Thien, the province just 
below Quang Tri, and continued during the struggle 
for Quang Tri City and the days immediately thereafter. 
Now, not only was all of the northernmost province of 
South Vietnam in enemy hands, but the old imperial 
city of Hue, the capital of Thua Thien Province, 
was threatened. a 


22. (25) WSAG Mtg. Minutes, l May 72, NSC Files. 
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(£) To the south in MR 2, the full force of the 
enemy offensive was not felt until mid-April. Then on 
14 April, the North Vietnamese overran Fire Support 
Base CHARLIE in Kontum Province and pressed the defend= 
ing forces back to} Dak To and Tan Canh. The enemy also 
successfully blocked Kontum Pass, cutting Route 14 
between the cities of Kontum and Pleiku. A major enemy 
armor attack during the night of 23=24 April forced the 
evacuation of Dalk To and Tan Canh, and the RVNAF 
regrouped and prepared for the defense of Kontum. 
Thereafter, during the remaining days of April and into 
early May, scattered enemy ground contacts and attacks~ 
by=fire occurred,| but the anticipated thrust against 
Kontum did not come. 

(7) In mid-April, enemy pressure also increased 
in neighboring Binh Dinh Province, and two district 
capitals, Hoai An| and Hoai Nhon, fell to the enemy in 
rapid succession.| On 26 April, the enemy closed Bong 
Son Pass, thereby, blocking Route 1 and isolating the 
northeastern corner of the province. 

(2) In MR 3, following the fall of Loc Ninh on 7 
April, the South Vietnamese forces braced for an 
assault on An Lock. It began on 13 April when the 9th 
VC Division launched artillery and ground attacks that 
became daily occurrences, but in this battle the enemy 
did not succeed. The RVNAF air assaulted three air= 
borne battalions southeast of An Loc on 15 April and 
they fought their |way into the city linking up with the 
defenders three days later. The enemy maintained his 
daily attacks, but could not dislodge the tenacious 
defenders. On 26 April, the ARVN 3d Airborne Brigade 
air=landed near Chon Than to the south of An Loc and 
` began to move northward. The. South Vietnamese airborne 
troops came within eight kilometers of the beleaguered 
town, but could not break the enemy siege. 
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The United States Expands Air Efforts Against North 


Vietnam 


(28) In response to the deteriorating combat situa- 
tion, the United States continued to step up air and 
naval gunfire operations against North Vietnam during 
the remainder of April. At CINCPAC's request, Admiral 
Moorer obtained Secretary of Defense approval on 10 
April for an expansion of the authority to attack enemy 
fighter aircraft below 20° north to include "any 
military aircraft" in the designated area. Now US 
pilots could attack helicopters and military transports 
in order to disrupt enemy resupply activities. In the 
following days, 11-12 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ordered CINCPAC to plan and then execute a B-52 strike 
against Ba Thuong Airfield below 20° north. Accord- 
ingly, on 13 April, 18 B-52s hit the target, inter- 
dicting the runway in 12 places.°> 

(?5) On 14 April, the United States widened the 
aréa for naval gunfire attack in North Vietnam from 
19° to 20° north. To complement the expanded gun- 
fire, the Secretary of Defense directed the movement 
of at least two ships above 20° north on 15 April. 
Although no actual bombardment was to occur, he 
wanted to signal North Vietnam that the United States 
was considering even larger gunfire attacks. The 
increased area for naval gunfire stimulated a require- 


ment for more spotting assets, and Admrial Moorer 


23. (28*GP 1) CM-1724-72 to SecDef, 10 Apr 72, 
CJCS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 71-Jun 72. (46-GP 1) 
Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 090127Z Apr 72, JCS IN 39303. 
(T8-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 4689 to CINCPAC, 1019152 Apr 72; 
JCS 4940 to CINCPAC, 110006Z Apr 72; JCS 6111 to 
CINCPAC, 120008Z Apr 72; JCS 6322 to CINCPAC, 1205307 


Apr 72. (25-NePORtt) CINCPAC Command History, 1972, p. 
Loos. ° . 
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subsequently approved a CINCPAC request to use US 
Marine Corps helicopters of the Amphibious Ready Group 
for this purpose. 

(es) Simultaneously, even larger air attacks against 
North Vietnam were under consideration. As early as 5 
April, CINCPAC had| urged “a one-time maximum effort air 
strike" against carefully selected targets in Haiphong 
to demonstrate US|resolve to counter the enemy offen- 
sive. The following day, 6 April, the Secretary of 
Defense asked Admi'ral Moorer about an existing contin- 
gency plan, FREEMONT GAMBLER, for a limited 24-hour air 
strike against targets in the Haiphong area. He was 
particularly concerned with damage to foreign shipping 
in the harbor and wondered whether the potential 
military value would justify the risks involved. 
Admiral Moorer hastened to assure him that the risk 
would be no greater than during the bombing in 1967 and 
1968, adding that] all precautions would be taken to 
prevent inadvertent damage to foregin vessels. The 
Secretary was aPparengky satisfied, and on 10 April 
1972, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC, in 
coordination with CINCSAC, to plan an intensified 
one-day strike with combined tactical air and B-52 
resources of key |logistics targets in the Hanoi and 


Haiphong area. 2” 


24. (TPS8-GP 1)| Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "US Naval 
Activity in the Gulf of Tonkin,” 14 Apr 72, CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Apr] 72. (PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 9317 to 
CINCPAC, 1417392 Apr D2 (PS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 9724 to 
CINCPAC, 1422562 Apr T2; (22=-GP 1) Msg, JCS 1420 to 
CINCPAC, 1516192 Apr 72. 

25. (@S-GP 1)/Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0505212 Apr 
12,7 JCS IN 31176. (T8=-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"Contingency Plans for Operations Against North 
Vietnam," 6 Apr ` 7/2; CM-1722-72 to SecDef, 7 Apr 72; 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 72. (D€-GP 1) MSG JCS 4413 
to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 1014062 Apr 72. 
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§@5) CINCPAC prepared the plan and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff instructed the field commanders to proceed 
with necessary preparations for execution on 16 April. 
Subsequently, however, COMUSMACV recommended a postpone- 
ment until later in the month in order to give priority 
to the "critical" combat situation in South Vietnam. 
But, despite the plea from General Abrams, the strike 
was not delayed. “Very high level .considerations,” 
Admiarl Moorer told CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, dictated "a 
heavy air strike" against Hanoi and Haiphong during the 
period 15-16 April; and he directed execution of the 
original plan using 18 B-52's and the "maximum number" 
of tactical aircraft available above those needed for 
immediate requirements of the land battle.*° 

(PS) The attack, nicknamed FREEDOM PORCH BRAVO, 
was carried out on 16 April. Navy A-6s struck SAM 
sites in the Haiphong area, B-52s bombed nearby petro- 
leum storage facilities, and two more waves of tac- 
tical aircraft hit other targets in both Hanoi and 
Haiphong. Photo bomb damage assessment revealed heavy 
destruction. The United States lost one F-105 and one 
A-7 while five enemy MIGs, three in the air and two on 
the ground, were destroyed. During the attack, CINCPAC 
at JCS direction moved a cruiser to 20°40' north and 
bombarded shore gun emplacements on the Do Son Penin- 


Shia! 


26. (#S-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 1406422 Apr 
72, JCS IN 49209. (3@GP 1) Msgs, JCS 8374 to CINCPAC, 
132334Z Apr 72; JCS 9098 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 
141422Z Apr 72; JCS 93723 to CINCPAC, 1422562 Apr 72. 

27. (P®-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1972, 
p. 153. (38) Msg, JCS 1580 to CINCPAC, 1523272 Apr 72. 
(#8-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CUCS, 1611382 Apr.72, JCS IN 
53513. : - 


(U) Almost immediately, the Soviet Union charged 
that four of its ships in Haiphong harbor had been 
“damaged in the |US air attack and demanded that the 
United States immediately adopt strict measures to 
` prevent similar provocations in the future. The United 
States refused any blame for the “alleged” damage, but 
did pledge every effort to avoid damage to inter- 
national shipping .<° 
(U) In Washington, on 17 April, Secretry of State 
William P. Rogers told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the United States would take “whatever 
action is necessary" to repel the invasion of South 
Vietnam. The bombing was justified, he said, to 
protect the 85,000 US troops still in Vietnam, to 
guarantee the continuing troop withdrawal program, and 
to ‘give the South Vietnamese a chance to defend them- 
selves. Appearing before the same committee the 
following day, Seevetary Laird declared that the raids 
on Hanoi and Haiphong had been both effective and 
precise. All of| North Vietnam, he told the Senators, 
would be subject |to bombing as long as the offensive in 
the south lasted. He also indicated that the Adminis- 
tration was considering plans to seal off Haiphong 
harbor in order to stop military shipments.” 
(I8) Two further US B-52 strikes against North 
Vietnamese targets followed in April. On 22 April 
and again on 24 April, combined B-52 and tactical air 
attacks, named FREIGHTER CAPTAIN and FREIGHTER 


CAPTAIN II, respectively, hit rail and road bridges, 


28. Edward W. Knappman (ed.), South Vietnam, vol 7, 
U.S.-Communist Confrontation in Southeast Asia, 1972- 
1973, (Facts on |File, Inc., New York, 1973) p. 57. 

29. Ibid., pp.|58-59. l 7 
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airfields, and transshipment points, locomotive shops, 
and petroleum targets in the Thanh Hoa area between 
19° and 20° north. In anticipation of these 
strikes, additional operating authorities were granted. 
With Secretary of Defense approval, Admiral Moorer 
advised CINCPAC on 19 April that, during any US air 
i north, the 


following would be permitted: (1) use of aircraft 


missions in North Vietnam above 19 


and SAMS to attack any airborne enemy fighter aircraft 
anywhere in North Vietnam exclusive of the Chinese 
buffer zone; (2) employment of anti-radar missiles 
against GCI sites throughout North vietnam. >? 

(T6) On 25 April, the United States pushed the limit 
for tactical air strikes in North Vietnam still further 
northward from 19° to 20° north to correspond with 
the authorized naval gunfire target area. The field - 
commanders and Admiral Moorer had sought this change 
since 17 April, the latter explaining to the Secretary 
of Defense that the mountainous terrain of North 
Vietnam between 19° and 20° north made a natural 
bottleneck for roads and railroads and an especially 
lucrative bombing target. The Secretary approved 
on 25 April and appropriate instructions were dis- 
patched to CINCPAC allowing tactical air strikes below 
20° 
Same time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized 


north. In a separate message dispatched at the 


30. (PS-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 5651 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
192327Z Apr 72; JCS 5676 to CINCPAC, 200002Z Apr 72; 
JCS 8890 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2215452 Apr. 72; JCS 
8905 to CINCPAC, 221624Z Apr 72; JCS 8969 to CINCPAC 
and CINCSAC, 221833Z Apr 72. (TLS-NOFORN) CINCPAC 
Command History, 1972, p. 154. (ŒS) CM-1752-72 to 
SecDef, 17 Apr 72, CICS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 
-71-Jun 72. (The CINCPAC History gave the strike on 24 
April the name FREQUENT WINNER.) 
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employment of tactical air “in support of and in 
conjunction with NGFS in those areas where naval 
gunfire is authorized."?+ 

(PE) That Bane day, 25 April, the Acting Chairman, 
Admiral Zumwalt,| requested a further expansion of naval 
gunfire operations. The segment of coastline between 
20° and 20°25'|north was one of the most heavily 
defended areas in North Vietnam with 12 coastal defense 
gun sites, and the Acting Chairman wanted to attack 
those sites. Moreover, since tactical air strikes were 
now authorized in areas approved for naval gunfire, the 
requested expansion would automatically enlarge the 
area of operations for tactical air interdiction.>¢ 

(38) Before approving this request, however, Mr. 
Laird asked several questions. What were the specific 
targets in this area and what would be the potential 
value of destroying those targets as opposed to ones 
further south? In addition, he wanted an estimate of 
the amount of tactical air support that would be 
diverted from other operations to support any in this 
enlarged area. On 26 April, Admiral Moorer listed for 
Mr. Laird 25 stojrage areas, 2 inland waterway trans- 
shipment points, 41 highway bridges, 6 rail bridges, 7 
ferry sites, and 6 rail sidings, all within naval 
gunfire range of| the North Vietnam coast between 20° 
and 20°25', as well as a segment of railroad and 6 
secondary highways in the same area. He believed 
that the currently authorized tactical air and naval 
gunfire operations were causing significant buildup 


31. (36-GP 1)| Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 171855Z Apr 
72, JCS IN 55315. (PZGP 1) CM-1764-72 to SecDef, 20 
Apr 72; CM-1760-72 to SecDef, 24 Apr 72; CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Apr 72. | (P6+GP 1) Msgs, JCS 2309 and 2313 to 
CINCPAC, 2514592 and 2515042 Apr 72 


_. 826. (PS-GP 1) CM=1763=-72 to ‘SecDef, 25 Apr 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, ‘Apr 72. 
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of logistic and support equipment in the area just 
above 20° north, thus warranting the requested 
authority. The proposed attacks, he continued, would 
be intermittent and would not require substantial 
diversion of tactical -air resources. Apparently 
satisfied, the Secretary approved and Admiral Moorer 
passed the authority to the field. This directive 
referenced the previous approval for tactical air 
Support in areas authorized for naval gunfire and 
Sanctioned the conduct of naval gunfire to 20°25? 
north. Authority to use both naval gunfire and tac- 
tical air to 20°25' north was subsequently confirmed 
in an extension of air authorities at the end of the 
month.” 

(U) On 26 April, President Nixon told the American 
people that US military actions would continue against 
North Vietnam until the invasion ended. In a televised 
address, he condemned the current offensive as unpro= 
voked and a violation of both the 1954 Indochina 
Accords and the 1968 understanding with President 
Johnson. Recalling previous pledges to meet any enemy 
efforts to expand the war, he announced the continua~ 
tion of air and naval attacks on North Vietnamese 
military targets. This decision, he said, was designed 
to protect remaining US troops in Vietnam, to permit 
the US withdrawal to proceed, and to prevent imposition 
of a communist regime on the South Vietnamese against 
their wil1.?4 


33. (PS>GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "FREEDOM TRAIN 
Operating Authorities," 25 Apr 72; CM=1787=72 to 
SecDef, 26 Apr 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 72. 
(PS=GP 1).Msg, JCS 3765 to CINCPAC, 2622242 Apr 72. 
Msg, JCS 6393 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2900412 Apr 72. 

34. Public Papers of the Presidents of the United- 
States: Richard Nixon, 1972 (1974), pp. 550=+554. 
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(38) With critical battles developing in both MR 1 
and MR 3 at the end of April, the United States 
‘directed its primary air effort away from North Vietnam 
for the moment to support ground operations in South 
Vietnam. A planned B-52 attack against Hanoi and 
Haiphong was not |carried out, and on 29 April, Admiral 
Moorer directed CINCPAC "to lay on" the maximum number 
of air sorties available in a surge effort against 
targets directly |supporting the land battle. He wanted 
a level to exceed 1,000 sorties per day with allocation 
of resources as Speen tied by COMUSMACV. a3 

(PS) Another bperating authority in North Vietnam 
was granted in April~-the use of riot control agents. 
Admiral Moorer made an appropriate request to the 
Secretary on this matter on 14 April seeking use 


of agent CS for| aircrew recovery in North Vietnam 


and Cambodia. The Secretary approved and Admiral 


Moorer passed on |this approval to the field commanders 


on 15 April. Subsequently, on 27 April, Mr. Larid 


gave detailed guidance for the use of riot control 
agents throughout|Southeast. Asia. He authorized their 
use in search and rescue operations and to aid. in 
the recovery of| friendly evadees and escapees in 
North Vietnam, eouen Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia as 
well as for crash site inspections and prisoner re- 
covery in all these same areas except North Vietnam. 
He also approved riot control agents for ground opera- 
ations in South] Vietnam and for RVNAF employment 
in ground intelligence and reconnaissance operations 


in Cambodia and [Laos, in emergency situations only, 


35. (T8=Gp 1) Msgs, JCS 8952 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
221753Z Apr 72; JCS 6412 to CINCPAC, 2900472 Apr 72. 
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at the discretion of COMUSMACV, He reserved for him- 
self, however, on an individual case basis, decisions 
for use in prisoner recovery in North Vietnam and for 
ground operations in Cambodia and Laos.>° 

(28) The various operating authorities granted 
during April to meet the enemy offensive extended only 
through the end of the month, and all standing South- 
east Asia authorities expired on 1 May 1972 as well. 
On 13 April, Admiral Moorer had asked the Secretary of 
Defense to extend all authorities, both standing and 
temporary, through October 1972 and had also proposed 
certain additional authorities for expanded air action 
against North Vietnam. Most of those in the latter 
category were subsequently approved on a case-by-case 
basis during the remainder of April as already de- 
scribed above. On 28 April Secretary Laird extended 
all the standing Southeast Asia authorities for 
a period through 1 November 1972; the temporary ones 
related to the current offensive, he continued only 
until 1 June. He also approved the following addi- 
tional authorities through May: (1) use of antiradi- 
ation missiles against primary ground control intercept 
(GCI) sites in North Vietnam outside of Route Package 6 
(the Hanoi=Haiphong area) whenever MIGs were airborne 
and indicating “hostile intent"; (2) employment of US 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft to provide logistic, 
trooplift, and medical evacuation support for RVNAF 


operations in areas along the South Vietnam border 


36. (TB*GP 1) CM=1750+72 to SecDef, 14 Apr 72, CJCS 
File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 71=-Jun 72. (PS=GP 1) Msg, 
JCS 1477 to CINCPAC, -151842Z Apr 72. (TGP 4) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, “Use of Riot Control Agents in SEAsia," 
26 Apr 72, CJCS File 091 SEA, Jan-Jun 72. 
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with Laos and Cambodia; (3) use of B-52 aircraft, in 
the Demilitarized zone above the Provisional Military 
Demarcation Line as well as implanting of sensors 
throughout the zone.>! 

LPBT One further authority in North Vietnam was 
granted before |the end of April. Existing drone 
intelligence operations over North Vietnam had not 
produced the necessary coverage for the field com- 
manders, and onj 16 April, COMUSMACV had requested 
authority for manned tactical reconnaissance above 
19° north to cover objectives in strike areas. Both 
CINCPAC and Admiral Moorer supported this request, but 
Secretary Laird| requested further justification. 
Admiral Moorer prvided it, and the Secretary raised the 
northern limit Ebr Manned tactical reconnaissance in 
North Vietnam to| 20°25' north on 29 April 1972. At 
this time, the |Secretary requested still further 
information on these reconnaissance flights and Admiral 
Moorer furnished it a week later.>° 

(PS) The Seas US air actions against North 
Vietnam in the latter part of April necessitated fur- 


ther augmentation] of US Air Forces in Southeast Asia. 


37. (PB-GP 1) CM-1742-72 to SecDef, 13 Apr 72, CJCS 
File 091 SEA Air lops, Jul 7l-Jun 72. (@8°GP 3) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, “SEAsia Operating Authorities," 28 Apr 
72, JMF 907/323 (CY 1972). (TGP 1) Msg, JCS 6393 
to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2900412 Apr 72. 

38. (PBEGP 1)| Msgs, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 1609152 
Apr 72, JCS IN 53749; CINCPAC to JCS, 1617162 Apr 
72, JCS IN 53754. (TGP 1) CM-1783-72 to SecDef, 25 
Apr 72; CM-1818- -72 to SecDef, 6 May 72; CJCS CM Chron 
File. ( PS-GP 1) Memos, SecDef to CJCS, "Manned Tactical 
Reconnaissance," 24 Apr 72 and 29 Apr 72, JMF 907/323 


` (CY 1972). (There are two SecDef memos, "Manned 
Tactical Reconnaissance," both dated 29 Apr 72 and both 
- in JMF 907/323 (CY 1972). In one, SecDef raised the 


limit for the reconnaissance and in the other he 
_vtequested further jinformation.) i 
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ScUHEl 
Following the attack on Hanoi and Haiphong on 16 April, 
the President decided additional tactical air support 
was in order. Accordingly, on 25 April, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directred the immediate deployment of 
two USAF F-4 squadrons (36 aircraft and 836 squadron 
and ground support personnel) from CONUS to Thailand 
for a period of 90 days. This deployment increased 
Southeast Asia resources by 1,080 sorties per month. 
The continuing air operations, together with resulting 
battle damage to US aircraft, strained CINCPAC's C-130 
airlift capability and he requested additional air- 
craft. In response, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered 
the Commander, US Readiness Command (USCINCRED), on 28 
April to loan CINCPAC 10 C-130E aircraft to ease his 
problems. The following day, 29 April, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with WSAG approval extended ali the 


augmentations, air and naval, through 1 June 1972.39 


Public Reaction in the United States 


(U) Public dissent in the United States, which had 
been relatively quiet during the preceding winter and 
early spring, was rekindled by the renewed US air 
attacks against North Vietnam in April. In the 
Congress, leading Democrats immediately charged Presi- 
dent Nixon with "a dangerous and reckless reescalation" 
of the war. The offensive, they claimed, was proof of 
the failure of Vietnamization and they called for an 


immediate renewal of negotiations to end the war. On 


39. (P-GP 1) CM-1755-72 to SecDef, 18 Apr 72, 
CJCS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 7l-Jun 72. (P8=GP 1) 
Msgs, JCS 2657 to CSAF, CINCPAC, and USCINCRED, 2520582 
Apr 72; JCS 5110 to USCINCRED and CINCPAC, 2800192 Apr 
72; JCS 7058 to -CINCPAC, CINCLANT, USCINCRED, and 
CINCSAC, 2916552 Apr 72. (P53 WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 24 
Apr 72, NSC Files. 


17 April, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted 
a cutoff of funds for all US combat operations in 
Vietnam subject only to agreement for the release of US 
prisoners of war.| The House Democratic Caucus followed 
suit three days later with a resolution calling for a 
definite date for|the end of US military involvement in 
Indochina. Republicans in the Congress, generally, 
tallied to the SUDO of the President. Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona defended the bombing and called 
for strike of "Every conceivable supply target." in 
North Vietnam. The Arizona Senator also introduced a 
resolution condemning the North Vietnamese as aggres- 
Sors and endorsing the current US policies in Vietnam, 
but the Senate did not accept it.4° 

(U) The air eceikes on North Vietnam also stirred 
public demonstrations. In mid-April, protests broke 
out on college and university campuses across the 


country and continued throughout the remainder of the 
month. Some vere peaceful; others turned violent, 
requiring police dispersal and the use of tear gas. In 
New York, anti-war| demonstrators marched in the rain on 
22 April to protest the renewed bombing. Estimates of 
the number of raS canged form 30,000 to 
100,000, but no violence marred the day. A Gallup poll 
on the question of the bombing, réleased on 25 April, 
revealed somewhat] ambivalent findings. Forty-seven 
percent supported ene bombing, forty-four opposed, and 
nine percent remained undecided. But the poll also 
Showed seventy-one percent in favor of a cutoff of 
funds for US operations in Vietnam after 31 December 
1972.41 


40. Kappman, South Vietnam, pp. 59-60. NY Times, 
20 Apr 72, 1l. 

41. NY Times, 18 Apr 72, 20; 19 Apr 72, l; 22 Apr 
72, l; 23 Ape 72, /]1; 26 Apr 72, 1, and 9; 29 Apr 72, 
14, 
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The United States Considers Further Action 


(U) At the beginning of May 1972, the war in Vietnam 
was going badly for both the United States and the 
South Vietnamese. The enemy now occupied the entire 
northernmost province of South Vietnam and was threat- 
ening Hue as well as provincial capitals in both MR 2 
and MR 3. The deteriorating combat situation threat- 
ened the Vietnamization, pacification, and US troop 
withdrawal programs and the negotiations remained at a 
complete impasse. Clearly, the United States needed 


-some bold stroke to turn the situation around, not only 


to blunt the North Vietnamese offensive, but to renew 
the confidence of the South Vietnamese as well. 

(PBJ President Nixon and his advisers had a number 
of possibilities under consideration in the early days 
of May. The use of US ground forces was not one of 
these, but a further expansion of US air attacks 
against North Vietnam was. Others included the landing 
of ARVN and VNMC forces in the North Vietnam panhandle 
and an amphibious feint off MR 1. Yet another possi- 
bility was action to stem the flow of war materiel that 
arrived in North Vietnam by sea. To accomplish this 
purpose, plans were readied for a blockade of the 
entire North Vietnamese coast and for various actions 
to block the water approaches to Haiphong, including 
mining operations. 

(P87 All of these options were reviewed in almost 
daily meetings of the Washington Special Actions 


Group. The choice was soon narrowed to expanded air 


42. Z) DISM-898-72 to CJCS, 3 May 72, CJCS File 


091 Vietnam, May 72. (PO=GP 1) Msgs, JCS 8659 to 
CINCPAC, 2612572: Apr 72; JCS 3298 to CINCPAC, 0500242 
May 72. (PEJ WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 25 Apr'72, NSC Files. 
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operations and mining of North Vietnamese waters. On 2 
May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC and 
“CINCSAC to plan an air strike (FRAME GLORY) against key 
logistic targets in the Hanoi and Haiphong areas on 6 
and 7 May, using between 18 and 30 B=-52s each day 
combined with tactical air strikes. Subsequently, 
however, this attack was cancelled on 4 May.4? 

PS) Meantime, photo reconnaissance had located 
a large Sone en e AUIEN of armor approximately 15 nauti- 
cal miles northwest of Hanoi, and on 5 May, Admiral 
Moorer secured Secretary of Defense approval for a 
tactical air strike (FRESH BATH) of this target. In 
view of the critical situation in MR 1 and the large 
role enemy armor|had played in the offensive, Admiral 
Moorer was particularly anxious to eliminate this tank 
collection. The|Secretary approved and Admiral Moorer 
implemented the |decision, ordering execution of the 
strike on 8 May. But the following day, 6 May, 
Admiral Moorer modified this instruction, directing a 
one-time extension of the FREEDOM TRAIN tactical air 
strikes above 20°25! north. Before these Strikes 


could be carried| out, however, the President decided 


upon an air interdiction program throughout North 

Vietnam and all air attacks were consolidated in this 
z 44 

expanded operation. 

(FS) At this |same time, consideration of mining 
of North Vietnam| had moved forward. The field com- 
manders had recommended such an option from the very 
beginning of the offensive. As early as 5 April, 


43. (95-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 9692 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
022232Z May 72;| JCS 2860 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
.041738Z May 72. ae 

44. (PS-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 4681 to CINCPAC, 0600142 May 
72; JCS 5524 to-CINCPAC, 061823Z May 72. : 


» 
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CINCPAC advocated aerial mining as “the most direct, 
effective, and economical means available to neutralize 
enemy reliance upon seaborne imports." A plan for such 
action was already “on the shelf," he had told Admiral 
Moorer, and could be executed within 72 hours of 
approval. Again on 23 April, CINCPAC had recommended 
aerial mining of Haiphong harbor, the entry point for 
80 percent of all North Vietnamese supplies.?> 

rs) Admiral Moorer presented a mining proposal 
to the WSAG on 4 May and serious consideration ensued. 
Details of execution, timing, and announcement were 
discussed, and on 6 May the President tentatively 
approved the mining. Admiral Moorer immediately 
alerted CINCPAC, telling him to designate forces and 
assemble the materials for an aerial mining campaign as 
provided in his previously recommended plan. The mine 
laying would begin at 0900 on 9 May, Vietnam time, with 
Haiphong harbor to be seeded to become active in 72 
hours and with sterilization within 180 days. Seeding 
would then proceed at Hon Gai and Cam Pha and other 
coastal areas including Dong Hoi, Quang Khe, Vinh, and 
Thanh Hoa. The Chairman authorized air and naval 
gunfire in the Haiphong area to suppress or divert 
threats to the mining aircraft. 

(fey The President and his advisers considered the 


mining option one last time at a National Security 


~ 45. (#5-GP 1) Msgs, CINCPAC to CICS, 0505222 Apr 
73, JCS IN 31161; CINCPAC to CJCS, 2307502 Apr 72, 
JCS IN 67763. 

46. (2-EX) USN Mine Warfare Project Office, The 
Mining of North Vietnam, 8 May 1972 to 14 January 1973, 
30 Jan 75, pp. 2-3, 2-21. (Hereinafter cited as The 
Mining of NVN.) (PE-GP 1) Msg, JCS 5451 to CINCPAC, 
061608Z May 72. (J8) WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 4 May 72, NSC 
Files, i 
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Council meeting jon 8 May. Admiral Moorer again pre- 
sented the case| and the President decided to proceed 
“with the operation. Accordingly, Admiral Moorer issued 
the necessary orders to the field. He directed CINCPAC 
to lay the first mine in the Haiphong channel at 0900, 
Saigon time, as |previously planned. Elaborate precau- 
tions would be taken to prevent any ship from unknow- 
ingly entering the mined areas, and US ships on the 
"notification line" would use all appropriate means to 
warn approaching |vessels of the US action. 

(PS) On 8 May 1972, the President also decided 
to launch an air|campaign against supply and transport- 
ation targets throughout North Vietnam in a further 
effort to restrict the enemy's ability to wage war in 
the south. Thus, several hours after despatch of the 
initial directive for the mining, Admiral Moorer 
ordered the air interdiction program, authorizing 
offensive air operations throughout North Vietnam 
except for a buffer zone along the Chinese border. The 
mining and air campaigns were named POCKET MONEY and 
LINEBACKER, respectively, and in anticipation of these 
actions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff increased the 
readiness of US forces worldwide to DEFCON 4. (CINCPAC 
was already at DEFCON 3 and CINCSAC at DEFCON a 

(U) President Nien announced these expanded actions 


on the evening of 8 May as US aircraft were actually 


47. (@-EX) The Mining of NVN, p. 2-22. (P8-GP_ 1) 
Msgs, JCS 6992 and JCS 7453 to CINCPAC, 0818392 and 
090325Z May 72. 

48. (PØ-GP 1) Msg, JCS 7421 to CINCPAC, 0902472 May 
72; (TB=GP 4) Msg! JCS 7309 to AIG 939, 090043Z May 72; 
(®S-GP 4) Msg, Jcs 7315 to all Unified/Specified 
Commanders, 0900532 May 72. (US forces worldwide 


returned to previous DEFCONS on 1 Jul 72; see (387. 


Memo, SecDef to|Pres., 1 Jul 72, CJCS SecDef Memo 
File.) 1 
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laying the mines in North Vietnamese waters where it 
was already the next morning. The United States really 
had no choice, he explained to the American people in a 
televised address. To stop the fighting and the 
killing, North Vietnam must be denied the weapons and 
supplies needed to continue the aggression. There= 
fore, he said: 


I. have ordered the following measures 
which are being implemented as I am 
Speaking to you. 


All entrances to North Vietnamese 
ports will be mined to prevent access 
to these ports and North Vietnamese 
naval operations from these ports. 
United States forces have been 
Girected to take appropriate measures 
within the internal and claimed 
territorial waters of North Vietnam 
to interdict delivery of any supplies. 
Rails and all other communications 
will be cut off to the maximum extent 
possible. Air and naval strikes 
against military targets in North 
Vietnam will continue. 


These actions are not directed 
against any other nation. Countries 
with ships presently in North Viet= 
namese ports have already been 
notified that their ships will have 
three daylight periods to leave in 
safety. After that time, the mines 
will become active and any ships 
attempting to leave or enter these 
ports will do so at their own risk. 


These actions would cease, the President said, when all 


US prisoners were returned and there was an interna 


tionally supervised cease-fire throughout Indochina.’ 


>— 49. Public Papers, Nixon, 1972, p. 585. 
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(SAT To exploit the possible psychological impact 
of his announcement, President Nixon also decided on a 
“leaflet campaign directed toward North Vietnamese armed 
forces in both North and South Vietnam. In considera- 
tion of a leaflet effort several weeks earlier, CINCPAC 
and’ the Joint Chiefs of Staff had favored the idea 
while the US Embassy in Saigon was opposed, and no 
action resulted. Now, on 8 May, the President approved 
a Saturation campaign. He wanted to bring to the 
attention of the North Vietnamese forces his decision 
on the mining and the “strangling effect" it would have 
on their resupply. He also hoped to alert the North 
Vietnamese troops to the continuing US offer for a 
cease-fire. Accordingly, the Department of State 
issued appropriate instructions to the Embassy in 
Saigon on 8 May. The Joint Chiefs of Staff passed the 
necessary order to] CINCPAC based on the same-guidance, 
and operations began on 10 May with 200,000 leaflets 


dropped at An Loc. 79 


POCKET MONEY 


(PET During a ike minute period on the morning of 
9 May, North Vietnam time, US aircraft plannted 36 
MK-52 mines in the Haiphong ship channel. CINCPAC 
moved two carriers, two guided missile cruisers, and 
ten “destroyer types" to protect the mining aircraft, 
and 150 sorties, |in addition to the actual mining 


50. (2@-=GP 1) CM-1774-72 to SecDef, 24 Apr.72, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 72. {¢@=GP 3) Paper prepared 
for CJCS WSAG Mtg Bk, "Special Leaflet Campaign Against 
NVA Forces in RVN and NVN 85," 10 May 72, WSAG Brief- 
ing Bk for 11 May|72 Mtg; (& TP Prepared by J-3 for 
CJCS WSAG Briefing|Bk, 12 May 72; J-S Files.’ (f©GP 3) 
Msg, JCS 7459 to CINCPAC, 0903282 May 72. 
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sorties, were flown to provide fighter cover, diversion- 
ary strikes, and ECM protection and to attack SAM 
Sites. The North Vietnamese responded with MIG and SAM 
attacks and antiaircraft fire, but no US planes were 
lost; US pilots,. however, downed one MIG. Subse- 
quently, on 11 May 1972, US aircraft laid mines in the 
ports of Thanh Hoa, Dong Hoi, Vinh, Hon Gai, Quang Khe, 
and Cam Pha, effectively cutting off all seaborne 
supply to North Vietnam. ‘In all, about 1,100 mines 
were dropped. 
Í The mines in the Haiphong channel did not become 
active for 72 hours after emplacement in order to allow 
ships in the harbor a chance to depart. Nine vessels 
did ‘so and another 27 from the Soviet Union, China, 
Hong Kong, Poland, Somalia, and Cuba remained in port 
and were prevented from leaving thereafter. Approxi- 
mately 25 ships bound for North Vietnam at the time of 
the initial mining made no attempt to reach port.” 
(2S} There were reports of US ordnance hitting 
third country shipping in North Vietnamese waters and 
the Soviet Union officially protested that two of its 
ships, the tanker PEVEK and the merchant ship GRISHA 
AKOPYAN, had been damaged on 9 May. The secretary of 
Defense was especially sensitive on this matter and 
asked Admiral Moorer to take “extraordinary measures" 
to reduce the probability of hitting foreign vessels in 
North Vietnamese waters. The Chairman doubted that the 
United States had hit the PEVEK although he did acknowl- 
edge to the Secretary a possibility that US ordnance 
might have struck the GRISHA AKOPYAN. He thought it 


51. (2=EX) The Mining -of NVN, pp. 3-3 ~ 3-19. 


ere CINCPAC Command-History, 1972, pp. 188-189. 
WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 12 May 72, NSC Files. 


52. (Æ-EX) The Mining of NVN, pe 3-19. Kappman, 
South Vietnam, p. 82. 3 
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likely, however,| that the damage had been caused 


by North Vietnamese antiaircraft fire. In any event, 


“he passed on an appropriate caution to the field on 


10 May. Since Pr ESIET Nixon was planning a trip 
to the Soviet Union on 20 May, Admiral- Moorer again 
cautioned ` CINCPAC | about possible POCKET MONEY damage 
to third country shipping. "I would like to emphasize 
once again,” he told the commander on ll May, “the 
necessity to ensure that no third country ships are 
damaged in operations conducted in the immediate 
future." He did|not want efforts to counter North 
Vietnamese mine clearing activities in the Haiphong 
channel if there was a chance of hitting any merchant 
ships. Still the Chairman did not intend to relax 
the closing of che North Vietnamese ports. “Under 
no, repeat no, circumstances," he continued, "must we 
permit further use of [the Haiphong] channel for 
delivery of supplies to North Vietnam." In the event 
of any indcation that the channel was open, Admiral 
Moorer instructed |CINCPAC to notify the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and prepare for reseeding operations. CINCPAC 
was to prepare an appropriate reseeding plan and 
maintain one carrier "on the line" with mining capa- 
bility.” l 

(2£f Shortly after the initiation of POCKET MONEY, 
Admiral Moorer obtained Secretary of Defense approval 
of two CINCPAC requests for added authorities for 
the mining activities. On 13 May, the Chairman 


93. (@=GP l) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Foreign Shipping 
in North Vietnamese Waters,” 10 May -72, CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, May 72. 4S=GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 13. 
May :72, JMF 546 (CY 1972). (sf CM-1834-72 to SecDef, 
ll May 72; CM-1870-72 to SecDef, 20 May 72; CJCS CM 
Chron File. (@S-=GP 1) Msgs, JCS 9511 to CINCPAC, 
101703Z May 72; JCS 2233 to CINCPAC, 1200092 May 72; 
JCS 2237 to CINCPAC, 1200102 May 72. (2S) WSAG Mtg. 
Minutes, 9 May 72, NSC Files. 
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authorized CINCPAC to attack North Vietnamese ships or 
aircraft either engaged in or configured for mine 
clearance. In view of the Secretary's sensitivity 
about damage to third country shipping, Admiral Moorer 
told CINCPAC that this authority did not permit action 
against vessels of any nation other than North Vietnam. 
Later, on 17 May 1972, Admiral Moorer directed CINCPAC 
to proceed with his plan to mine segment 2100 in the 
approaches to Haiphong harbor as an additional backup 
to the already mined segments.>* 

(#87 The mining was a total success and no shipping 
entered or departed Haiphong after 11 May. There was, 
of course, always the possibility that a political 
‘settlement would require the removal of the mines. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had prepared for such an 
eventuality, directing CINCPAC on 9 May 1972 to develop 
an outline plan for sweeping the mines and to be ready 
to assemble appropriate assets for clearing opera- 


eons” 


LINEBACKER 


(P87 In the announcement of the mining of North 
Vietnamese ports on 8 May, President Nixon also stated 
that the United States would continue air and naval 
strikes to cut rail and all other communications to 


interdict the delivery of supplies. In accordance with 


54. (25-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 1003122 May 72, 
JCS IN 11271. (P3~GP 1) CM-1832-72 to SecDef, 11 May 
72; Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "SEAsia Operating Authori-~ 
ties," 13 May 72; CJCS File 091 SEA, Jan-Jun 72. 
(PS=GP 1) Msg, JCS 4545 to CINCPAC, 1321512 May 72. 
(®8-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 140537Z May 72, JCS IN 
20205. {(Z38*GP 1) CM-1847-72 to SecDef, 17 May 72 (has 
DepSecDef£ initialed “O.K."), CJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 
72. (@8=GP 1) Msg, JCS 8742 to CINCPAC, 1722402 May 72. 

55. (2S=NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1972, p. 189. 
(JenGP 1) Msg, JCS 8588 to CINCPAC, 092315Z May 72. 


this decision, Admiral Moorer directed CINCPAC the same 
evening to begin|an air campaign against the enemy 
transportation and supply distribution system with 
initial strikes on .10 May, Vietnam time. The Chair- 
man's authorization provided for offensive air opera- 
tions in all of North Vietnam except in a buffer zone, 
varying from 25 to| 30 nautical miles, along the Chinese 
border. 

(PST Thirty-two 1S strike and eighty-eight supporting 
aircraft conducted the first attack of the new cam- 
paign at 100300Z|May, hitting railroad and highway 
bridges and railroad yards. Photo reconnaissance 
revealed heavy damage and two US F-4s were lost. This 
first strike was| conducted under the name ROLLING 
THUNDER ALPHA, but immediately thereafter the designa- 
tion for the new air campaign was changed to 
LINEBACKER. au 

(PST Even before execution of the first strike, the 
Joint Chiefs. of Stare dGirectd CINCPAC to continue 
tactical air and jnaval gunfire interdiction efforts, 
augmented by B-52 |sorties as necessary. The objective 
was to destroy and disrupt enemy petroleum and trans- 
portation resources and lines of communication in North 
Vietnam, and priority targets included POL storage and 
pumping stacions; railways, roads, and associated 
bridges and tunnels; means of transportation (trucks, 
rolling stock, and watercraft); repair facilities for 
maintaining them; |war supplies and support materials; 
ports; and transshipment points. A long list of 


specific targets was supplied and the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff authorized addition of fixed transportation and- 


interdiction targets at -CINCPAC's discretion, except 
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for those within a l0-nautical mile radius of Hanoi and 
Haiphong or in the Chinese buffer zone. Armed recon- 
naissance was also authorized against choke points and 
other time-sensitive transportation and interdiction 
targets that developed outside the restricted areas. 
Initial efforts were to concentrate on targets in the 
area between the Chinese buffer zone and Hanoi, in 
areas around Hanoi and Haiphong, and on lines of 
communication leading from the Hanoi-Haiphong area 
south. To enhance the interdiction even further 
Admiral Moorer secured Secretary of Defense approval to 
use aerial denial munitions, including MK-36 destruc- 
tors. These munitions were already authorized for 
POCKET MONEY operations, and now they could be employed 
against appropriate land targets throughout North 
Vietnam below the Chinese buffer zone as well as in 
inland and coastal waters. As Admiral Moorer explained 
to the Secretary of Defense, LINEBACKER would comple- 
ment the POCKET MONEY operations. In the near term, he 
expected it to disrupt the North Vietnamese supply and 
distribution system while over the longer term it 
should limit the enemy's ability to maintain an ade- 
quate logistic network, ultimately reducing his war- 
making capacity and lowering the level of combat .78 

(W) After the initial strike, LINEBACKER missions 
were planned and carried out daily as weather per- 
mitted. Usually the strike missions consisted of 8 
to 12 bombers accompanied by appropriate fighter and 
Support aircraft. The North Vietnamese responded to 


58. (26-GP 1) Msgs, JCS 8619 to CINCPAC, 0923562 
May 72; JCS 8627 to CINCPAC,.100111Z°- May 72. (T@=GP 1) 


-CM-1778-72 to SecDef, 9 May‘ 72; CM-1848-72 to SecDef, 


15 May 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 72. 
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the US air attacks with all the resources at their 
command, launching MIGs and firing SAMs. During May, 
North Vietnam fired 429 SAMs, downing 6 US aircraft.” 

(fer Although (the original LINEBACKER target list 
was extensive, many targets remained exempt from 
attack. Included| were numerous targets within 10-mile 
radius control circles surrounding Hanoi and Haiphong 
and in the buffer |zone along the Chinese border as well 
as dams, dikes, and locks. Almost from the beginning 
of the campaign |COMUSMACV and CINCPAC pressed for 
permission to hit! various of these restricted sites. 
Responding to requests from the field commanders, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 16 May authorized attack of 
several railroad jbridges and tunnels in the Chinese 
buffer zone, directing maximum caution to avoid over- 
flight of Chinese |territory, and additional targets in 
the buffer zone were approved on 23 May. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff also removed a large number of fixed 
targets within the| Hanoi and Haiphong radiuses from the 
restricted category on 16 May. In a related action, 
they prohibited all air strikes within a 10-nautical 
mile radius of Hanoi during the period 21 May through 1 
June and within al5-nautical mile radius for the suc- 
ceeding period 2 through 5 June in order to avoid any 
political repercussions during the President's visit to 
Europe and the powcr Union. Meantime, on 12 May, the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations had suggested to Admiral 
Moorer that the interdiction effort could be "signifi- 
cantly" enhanced |by attacking all North Vietnamese 
irrigation, flood control, and waterway system targets 
to flood LOCs, thereby contributing to the interdiction 


| 
campaign. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not act on 


" 59. TEENOOR EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 72- 
Mar 73, (S) pp. B-8 - B-9. 


this proposal, however, and dams, dikes, and locks 
remained in the restricted category.°° 


Reaction to POCKET MONEY and LINEBACKER 


(U) President Nixon's decision for the mining 
and bombing of North Vietnamese territory and waters 
brought a loud public outcry. Reaction was immediate 
both in the United States and around the world. The 
Soviet Union on 11 May described the US actions as 
“fraught with serious consequences for international 
peace and security.” The Soviets did not, however, 
cancel President Nixon's impending trip to Moscow 
planned for later in May. The official news agency of 
the People's Republic of China called the US action a 
“dangerous move" and "flagrant provocation against the 
people of Vietnam and the world over." The communist 
countries of Eastern Europe echoed the sentiments of 
the Soviet Union and China, and both France and Japan 
deplored the latest actions by the United States.° 

(U) At home, in the United States, an intense 
wave of protests followed the President's announcement 
on 8 May. Mass marches, silent vigils, and traffic 
blocking sit-ins erupted on campuses and in major 
cities on 9 May and continued without interruption for 
the next several days. While most began as peaceful 
demonstrations, some turned into violent confrontations 


with police. Serious incidents occurred in Minneapolis 


60. (87 Msgs, JCS 6177 to CINCPAC, 152340Z May 
72; JCS 7006 to CINCPAC, 1616172 May 72; JCS 7011 to 
CINCPAC, 161625Z May 72; JCS 6029 to CINCPAC, 2320172 
May 72. (PS-GP 4) Memo, Vice CNO to CJCS, "NVN Inter- 
diction Planning (U)," 12 May 72, CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, May 72. i 

“61. Kappman, South Vietnam, pp. 84-86. 
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Minnesota; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Boulder, Colorado; 
Madison, Wessone as Gainesville, Florida; and Berkeley 
and San Jose, Californras Protests of varying sizes, 
accompanied by violence and arrests, also took place in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. l 

(U) In Washington, protesters rallied at the Capitol 
on 11 May, causing the building to be closed to the 
public. A few days later, during the early morning 
of 19 May, an explosion damaged the Pentagon, though no 
one was injured.| Mass demonstrations followed for 
several days and police clashed with demonstrators at 
the Capitol and the Pentagon. In all, more than 400 
persons were arrested.” 

(U) As might |have been expected, reaction was 
also immeđiate in the Congress. For the most part, the 
Republicans praised the President's leadership and 
determination while Democrats repeated the terms 
"reckless," "dangerous," and “desperate” in commenting 
on the 8 May SARE EA. Senators Hubert Humphrey, 
George McGovern, and Edmund Muskie, all aspiring to the 
Democratic presidential nomination, were quick to 
criticize the President's decision. The Senate Demo- 
cratic Caucus condemned the “escalation of the war in 
Vietnam" on 9 May|by a vote of 29 to 14. The caucus 
also endorsed the| cutoff of funds for Vietnam opera- 
tions approved the month before by the Senate Foreign 
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Relations Committee. The following day, 10 May, 


62. Kappman, South Vietnam, pp. 89-91. NY Times, 
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the House Foreign Affairs Committee voted a measure 
setting 1 October as the final date for the withdrawal 
of all US ground and air forces from Indochina subject 
only to prior’ release of US prisoners. A few days 
later, however, the Senate accepted an. Administration 
. proposal to add a clause to the proposed “end of the 
war" legislation providing that the withdrawal of US 
forces from Vietnam should be conditional upon “an 
internationally supervised cease-fire."°° 

(U) This victory over the anti-war forces in the 
Senate did not end the skirmishing between the Congress 
and the Nixon Administration over the bombing of North 
Vietnam. On 23 May the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved a military aid program that included 
an end-the-war amendment sponsored by Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield. But later, on 3 July, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee defeated a bill calling for 
US withdrawal from Indochina by 1 October 1972 and 
substituted a resolution backing the withdrawal terms 
offered by President Nixon. Subsequently, the full 
House also rejected another end-the-war amendment 


offered to a military procurement bi11.°° 


Renewed Authorities and Further Augmentations 


(PSJ By the end of May, POCKET MONEY had effectively 
closed Haiphong harbor and LINEBACKER had simultaneously 
interdicted the rail lines leading from China to Hanoi 
and railroads to the south had been cut as well. Now 
the enemy had to take to the highways to receive and 
move his supplies, making roads, bridges, petroleum 


. 65. NY Times, 9 May 72, 1; 10 May 72, 19; and 17 
May 72, 16. - . 

> 66. Kappman, South Vietnam, pp.- 103, 108,. 111. NY 
Times, 14 June 72, 1; 28 June 72, 1L., i 
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pipelines, and fuel storage areas prime targets. 
Accordingly, on 26 May 1972, Admiral Moorer advised 
“CINCPAC that it Jee “increasingly important to inter- 
dict these highway nets, as well as [to] strike the 
rolling stock, transshipment: points and storage areas 
associated therewith." He wanted a coordinated program 
developed to insure that all ‘suitable road net targets 
were struck and enag the highway system north of Hanoi 
and Haiphong was "covered thoroughly with armed recon- 
naissance against fleeting targets."°/ 

(Pe) All the [temporary air. and naval operating 
authorities granted to meet the enemy offensive would 
expire on 1l Junel and on 26 May Admiral Moorer re- 
quested the Secretary of Defense to extend these 
authorities for the duration of the "on-going" campaign 
against North Vietnam. The Chairman also sought 
certain revisions | required by the expansion of opera- 


tions during May. He wanted sanction of various 


Support operations for LINEBACKER, including weather. 


reconnaissance, flak and SAM suppression, flare, 
escort, perona ie ance before and after strikes, ECM 
and ELINT support, search and rescue, air refueling, 
and airborne early| warning. He also requested approval 
to implant sensors in North Vietnam below the Chinese 
buffer zone in order to detect enemy activity and 
develop targets. °° 

(2S} Before granting the Chairman's request for a 
blanket extension the Secretary wanted a codification 
o£ all other temporary authorities, including those 
for LINEBACKER and POCKET MONEY which had no specific 


67. (PO NOFORN=EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar_73,°(S) pl B-9. (#S*GP 1) Msg, JCS 8685 to 
CINCPAC, 260019Z May 72. = _ - 3 

68. @B6-GP 1)|CM-1879-72 to SecDef, 26 May 72, 
CJCS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 71-Jun 72. 


expiration dates, in order to facilitate his review. 
In the interim, however, he did extend all the tempor- 
ary authorities until 1 July 1972. He added a proviso 
that there be no attack of helicopters and transports 
in North Vietnam because of possible consequences of 
mistakenly firing on third country or ICC aircraft. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff passed on this extension to 
the field commanders on the same day, 1 June.°? 

(U) The LINEBACKER operations required additional 
air resources and the United States carried out more 
augmentations in May 1972. In all of these actions, a 
Procedure was followed whereby the Chairman requested 
approval, the Secretary approved, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff then issued the necessary directive to- the 
commanders involved. 

(2S) Even before the initiation of LINEBACKR,. 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 3 May ordered the deploy- 
ment of the 49th Tactical Fighter Wing, consisting of 
four F-4 Squadrons (72 aircraft and approximately 4,300 
personnel) together with:16 KC-135 aircraft and approxi- 
mately 583 additional personnel, from Europe to Thai- 
land. This transfer necessitated the reopening of 
Takhli Air Base in Thailand on an austere basis with a 
capability to support tactical operations for a period 
of 90 days.’ 


- 
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(Zj Once LINEBACKER began, additional requirements 
arose. Accordingly, on 11 May, the Joint Chiefs of 
‘Staff ordered USCINCRED to deploy two C-130E squadrons 
(32 aircraft) to the Pacific Command to alleviate an 
airlift deficiency there. ? Then on 15 May, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC to deploy two US 
Marine Corps A-4 squadrons with necessary logistics and 
support personnel from Japan to Bien Hoa in South 
Vietnam.’ Next| on 20 May, they ordered the deploy- 
ment of 7 B-52G aircraft from CONUS to Guam with 
additional KC-135 aircraft as required, > 
đays later they airecced deployment of another incre- 
ment of 66 B-52G, aircraft, including eight currently 


enroute, from CONUS to Guam. Thirty-two were to be 


and three 


moved immediately with the remaining ones to follow as 
soon as parking stubs could be made ready at Anderson 
Air Force Base in Guam. $ 

(PSÍ The movement of these 66 B-52s to Guam com- 


pleted the US force augmentations to meet the enemy 
offensive. As indicated in the table below, these 


step-by-step increases more than doubled the US capa- 
city to strike the enemy: 


71. US-GP 4) |CM-1824-72 to SecDef, 10 May 72, 
CJCS CM Chron File. (@-GP 4) Msg, JCS 2142 to USCINC- 
RED, CINCPAC and CSAF, 1122162 May 72. 

72. (PS-GP 4)| Msg, JCS 6206 to CINCPAC, 1600222 
May 72. 

73. (@S-GP 1) Msg, JCS 3423 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
2100042 May 72. 

74. GP 1) |CM-1872-72 to SecDef, 22 May 72, 
CICS File -091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 71-Jun 72. (PS=-GP 1) 
Msg, JCS 5677 to CINCPAC and ASSES 231422Z May 
72. 
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l Jan 72 24 May 72 % Increase 


TACAIR l 

Land-based 212 480 126 

Sea-based 121 334 176 

; $ 

B-52s 42 148 °252 
KC~135s 64 129 . 102 
Other Aircraft 110 149 3546 
Naval Gunfire Ships 16 54 238 


“this figure of 148 included only 8 of the 66 
B-52G aircraft ordered deployed on 23 May; the remain- 
ing 58 had yet to arrive in Southeast Asia and their 
subsequent arrival raised the total B-52 strength to 
206. 

(36) In the meantime, the question of replacement 
of carriers in. the Western Pacific. had arisen. In 
early April, the United States had increased the 
carriers on line in the Western Pacific from three to 
six to provide additional air Support in Vietnam. By 
late May, when it was apparent that tactical air would 
be needed at current levels for some time to come, 
CINCPAC pointed out that two of the carriers were 
"critically" overdue for rotation and wanted to relieve 
them with one carrier from the US west coast and 
another from the Atlantic. Admiral Moorer requested 
Secretary of Defense approval on 27 May, noting, how- 
ever, that movement of the carrier from the Atlantic 
would prevent the United States from maintaining its 
commitment of six carriers available for NATO within 
48° hours. Nevertheless, the Secretary approved, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff issued the necessary instruc- 
tions. The USS. ORISKANY moved from the west coast to 
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relieve the USS CONSTELLATION and the USS AMERICA from 

the east coast replaced the USS CORAL SEA, maintaining 

„Six carriers on|line to support the Vietnam opera- 
clones. On 27 .May, with Secretary of Defense 

approval, the JCS| continued all the temporary Southeast 

Asia air and naval augmentations until 30 June 1972.7 

Fs) The augmentations carried out during April and 

May to meet the enemy offensive were, of course, | 

expensive both in terms of funding and manpower, and. 

‘the Secretary of Defense was anxious to weigh the 
operational advantages against the costs. As early as 

26 April, Mr. Laird had requested the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff to assess |any further force augmentations from 

the standpoint.of budgetary, logistical, manpower, and 

operational impacts. While not questioning the “opera~_ 

tional and political benefits," he said, “the reality: 

of resource limitations and costs .. . remains." 8 

(P3} The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 

of Defense discussed this matter on 1 May, but Mr. 
Laird was not entirely satisfied. He came away from 
the meeting, he told Admiral Moorer on 3 May, with the 
impression that ee still had considerable homework to 
do in delineating and assessing the full impact of the 
recent force augmentations." He again asked for an 
assessment of this matter. He also wanted a plan for 


retaining the augmented air and naval forces as well 


76. (PS-GP 1) |CM-1883-72 to SecDef, 27 May 72 (Sec 
Def approval indicated on draft msg attached to CM), 
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as measures, and associated impacts, to assure sortie 
and gunfire levels that could be supported without 
constraints.” 

(35} On 10: May, the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided 
the Secretary a US Force Augmentation Plan for South- 
east Asia. The current air and naval augmentation 
forces together with the associated air sortie and 
gunfire levels could be maintained, they said, with 
only minor problems for a six-month period from April 
through September (actually 179 days--the “full TDY 
period.”™). Maintenance of these forces and levels 
would, however, cause a significant impact on vital 
programs and capabilities outside Southeast Asia and. 
should the tempo of operations increase or be prolonged 
beyond the six-month period the seriousness of this 
operational degradation would grow progressively worse. 
Moreover, drawdown of various munitions and equipment 
was restricting the US ability to respond to situations 
in the NATO area and elsewhere.°° 

WÍ Five days later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
presented Mr. Laird an overall assessment of the US 
augmentation to date. They estimated the cumulative 
costs for the period through 30 September at $3.12 
billion, a figure that would require extensive repro- 
gramming in Service FY 1972 budgets if supplemental 
funding or other relief was not supplied. They spelled 
out in detail the logistic impacts involving primarily 
high attrition of aircraft and certain items of equip- 
ment as well as extremely high expenditures of both air 


, 79. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 3 May 72, 
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and surface munitions. They again said that manpower 
for the augmentations would not be a problem in the 
‘period through September though the buildup of these 
forces in Southeast:Asia was causing “a severe degrada- 
tion" in the US|military capability to respond to 
crises in other| areas and this impact would grow 
more severe as the duration of the augmenation in- 
creased. In conclusion, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
asked the Secretary to. forward their views to the 
President. S? 
l CPS) With the additional deployments following 
the initiation of POCKET MONEY and LINEBACKER, the 
Secretary of Defense. requested an updated assessment of 
the augmentations on 24 May. Specifically to be 
included was the JCS judgment on recent deployment of 
B-52Gs:and the "incremental military value" in relation 
to cost. Admiral|Moorer asked to be relieved of this 
requirement. Recent changes, he believed, were not of 
such a magnitude as to require a major change in the 
earlier JCS positions. The Secretary thought otherwise 
and the Joint Chliefs of Staff provided him a new 
assessment on 31 May. They now placed the cost of the 
augmentations through 30 September 1972 at $3.75 
billion. They reaffirmed the conclusions of their 
previous report and concluded that “prolonged deploy- 
ment of the aogmenEa< ton forces and replacement of 
projected material losses have aggravated and com- 
pounded the problems previously identified.” With 
regard to the operational impact of the additional 
movements to Southeast Asia, the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff listed further: degradation in responsiveness to 
NATO, in readiness of antisubmarine warfare forces, and 
in the PACOM Single Integrated Operational Plan. 
Responding to’the question about operational benefits 
of the the extra B-52 forces, they cited the increased 
number of daily sorties. The incremental military 
value of the planes, they said, could only be deter- 
mined in light of a specific situation and the manner 
in which COMUSMACV targeted the planes. 

(2S) The Secretary of Defense expressed Surprise 
at the JCS evaluation of the value of the additional 
B-52s. "If I understand your position correctly," he 
told Admiral Moorer on 7 June, "you and the Joint 
Chiefs feel we should leave all 206 B-52's in SEA in 
hope that some proper situation will prevail at’ some 
time in the future and that MACV will target these 
B-52's in some effective manner." In reply, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff observed that their 31 May submission 
had assessed the importance of the B-52 augmentation. 
But, since this assessment had not satisfied the 
Secretary, they now set out in greater detail the 
benefits of the added B-52Gs. These planes allowed 
increased sorties and an improved night/all weather 
capability and were of major assistance in achieving a 
balance between LINEBACKER efforts, close air support, 
and interdiction in South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 
There was a military requirement, they.said, for all 
206 B-S2s currently operating in Southeast Asia and 


82. (PS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 24 May 72, Att 
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| 
they recommended| retention of them until the situation 
improved .°? | | 
X LeSJ All the air and naval augmentation forces, with 
some minor adjustments, were, in fact, retained in 
Southeast Asia |throughout the remainder of 1972. 
Extensions were made month-by-month, and each necessi- 


tated a separate| request to and approval by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


The Enemy Offensive Plays Out, Operations May-June 1972 


(U) The North| Vietnamese capture of the last RVNAF 
base in Quang Tri Province on 2 May marked the high 
point of the enemy offensive. Fierce fighting would 
continue for several more months, but the enemy would 
win no more dramatic battles or make any further 
advances into South Vietnam. Now, Slowly, the RVNAF 
began to regroup land push out to recapture lost terri- 
tory. 

(Jf On 4 May,| Admiral Moorer compared for the Secre- 
tary of Defense the effectiveness of the RVNAF and North 
Vietnamese Army units. While the kill ratio in the 
fighting from 30 March through 30 April had favored the 
RVNAF by 6.7 to 1, “analysis of the quantitative factors 
and enemy activity" indicated that the enemy could 
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replace personnel losses on a one-for-one basis. | 
Although enemy equipment losses would affect his combat 
support capability over the. longer term, Admiral Moorer 
doubted that these losses were “yet considered suffi- 
cient: to render this combat Support ineffective." In 
the fighting to date, the Admiral continued, the RVNAF 
had vitually exhausted their reserves while the enemy 
still had a relatively uncommitted division north of 
the Demilitarized Zone. He believed, however, that the 
great majority of the RVNAF remained an effective 
fighting force and that with continued US support the 
South. Vietnamese Should be able to contain the offen- 
sive in the long term. "The central point to be 
understood ... ," he told the Secretary, "is that all 
our efforts of the past several years are at stake, and 
the effectiveness of RVNAF and GVN leadership at this 
time is the ‘crucial ingredient." 

(2) Following the loss of Quang Tri Province, 
President Thieu decided to bring fresh military leader- 
ship into MR 1. General Abrams had urged such a course 
in order to bolster the ARVN's will to fight. On 4 
May, President Thieu replaced Lieutenant General Hoang 
Xuan Lam, the commander of the region, with Lieutenant 
General Ngo Quang Truong, the commander of MR 4, and 
also relieved Brigadier General Vu Van Giai, the 
Commander of the Third Division. The latter had been 
responsible for the defense of Quang Tri City and 
President Thieu did not believe he had performed 
with sufficient determination. President Thieu also 
considered naming an Assistant for Operations to the 
Chief of the JGS in MR 1.to insure that orders from 
Saigon were carried out and that reinforcements were 
used properly. This proposal raised delicate questions 


— +85. [P8TGP 1) CM-1813-72 to SecDef, 4 May 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, May 72. 
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of command relations, and before President Thieu had’ 
reached a final decision, the Saigon press reported the 
prospective appointment. Consequently, it was never 
made. l 

(of Lieutenant General Truong took immediate actions. 
to regroup the South Vietnamese forces in MR 1. He set 
up straggler control points at Hue and Da Nang to 
reorganize units and troops falling back from the 
Quang Tri battles and, with Major General Frederick J. 
Kroesen, Jr., the Senior US Commander in MR 1, he 
established a joint forward command post at Hue. 
Simultaneously, Brigadier General Nguyen Duy Hinh, the 
new commander of the Third Division, began to rebuild 
his forces near Phu Bai southeast of Hue. 

(J27 Under new leadership and with battered units 
reformed, the South Vietnamese forces began to reassert 
themselves in MR 1. On 5 May, the lst ARVN Division 
launched operations southwest of Hue to relieve enemy 
pressure on two| fire support bases. Assisted by US 
tactical air and B-52 support, the South Vietnamese 
forces made steady progress. They not only removed the 
threat to the two bases, but in a second thrust on 
14-15 May they retook Fire Support Base BASTOGNE which 
had fallen to the enemy on 28 April. These actions 
eased the pressure on Hue and also captured eight tons 
of enemy ammunition. To assist the South Vietnamese 
forces in meeting the serious tank threat in MR 1, 
General Abrams proposed to supply them a limited number 
of eer ered optically-tracked, wire~guided (TOW) 
antitank aunenecs and missiles. The ‘weapons would ` 


— 86. (EE-=N@PORN-EX) COMUSMAGV Command History, Jan_ 
72-Mar 73, (C) p.| 44. . (S) Memos, DCI to SecDef, 3 May, 
4 May, and 8 May 72, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, May 72. 
(PET WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 3 May 72, NSC Files. 
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go to selected teams of the lst ARVN and Marine Division 
units that had already demonstrated a will to stand and 
fight against enemy armor. Admiral Moorer sought the 
necessary approval from the Secretary of Defense on 6 
May and authorization was duly granted.” 

pad Meantime, the RVNAF Marine Division had resumed 
operations in its area of responsibility along the 
coast between Hue and the Quang Tri border. On 8 May 
US and South Vietnamese forces launched an intensive 
campaign of tactical air, B-52, naval, and artillery 
fire against enemy concentrations in southeastern Quang 
Tri Province. The following day the 2d Brigade of the 
Vietnamese Airborne Division moved from MR 3 to MR 1 
and came under the operational control of the Marine 
Division. Now reinforced, the RVN Marines launched 
their first offensive action on 13 May. Two ‘battal- 
ions, air assaulted by US helicopters, landed behind 
enemy lines in Quang Tri while a third battalion 
crossed the Tach Ma River into the enemy-held pro- 
vince. These forces linked up, killing more than 300 
North Vietnamese troops before returning to friendly 
positions the next day. 

(21 On 21 May, a strong North Vietnamese force with 
armor support attacked the Marine Division. Several 
days of heavy fighting followed, but the South Vietnam- 
ese held their positions. The Marine Division counter- 
attacked on 24-25 May with another airmobile and 
amphibious assault into Quang Tri, killing 505 North 
Vietnamese troops, destroying large caches of enemy 
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ammunition and food, and freeing 5,000 civilians from 
enemy control. Contact with the enemy continued for 
‘the remainder of| the month, but the Marine defenses 
held. - 

(gj. Heavy fighting. in MR 1 proceeded throughout 
the month of June but without significant result. The 
South Vietnamese| Marines carried out additional as- 
saults into Quang Tri on 8 June and again ten days 
later, on 18 June, killing significant numbers of enemy 
troops and destroying supplies and equipment. The 
enemy, in turn, attacked into the coastal area above 
Hue on 20 June with tanks and infantry, engaging both 
the Marine and Airborne Divisions. The fighting lasted 
through 26 June, |but the enemy made no gains. Mean- 
time, the lst ARVN Division continued limited opera- 
tions west and southwest of Hue to increase the depth 
of the defenses drouha the city. Activity was light 
until 10 June when heavy contact began and continued 
for over a week. | With US air support, the ARVN troops 
stood fast. Another enemy attack against the lst ARVN 
Division began on |26 June, but again the South Vietnam- 
ese troops were not dislodged. 

(27 In MR 2 NOFER vietnamese troops encircled the 
provincial capital of Kontum City at the beginning of 
May and were increasing the pressure on the outlying 
defenses of the city. Many civilians had already been 
airlifted as the South Vietnamese defenders braced for 
the push on the city itself. Again President Thieu did 
not feel that the responsible field commander was 
resisting the enemy attack with sufficient .determin- 
ation, and on 10 May he removed Lieutenant General Ngo 
Dzu from command|of MR 2, replacing him with Major 
General Nguyen Van Toan, the deputy for operations to 


the commander of MR i. 


KF) The battle for Kontum began on 14 May. Preceded 
by heavy attacks by fire, the enemy launched an 
armor~supported drive on the city. Assisted by 
tactical air strikes and supporting fire, the defending 
South Vietnamese repulsed the enemy, but he attacked 
again on 25 and 26 May. Sappers penetrated Kontum's 
defenses and by the following day, the enemy occupied 
Strong points in’ the north, northeast, and southeast 
portions of the city. Fighting raged for three days 
and then the enemy attack subsided. Gradually, ARVN 
troops cleared the enemy from the city and opened the 
Kontum airfield on 8 June. The level of activity was 
light throughout the remainder of June as the South 
Vietnamese proceeded with clearing operations northwest 
and north of the city. . : 

(4) There was other serious fighting ini MR 2 during 
May in the area around Kontum Pass and the Route 14. 
area. On 4 May, ARVN forces attacked the Pass, which 
the enemy had closed in April, from north and south. 
They did open the Pass but did not succeed in clearing 
Route 14. Efforts to open the highway continued 
throughout the rest of May and most of June. Finally, 
by 26 June, enemy resistance began to falter, and on 30 
June, a convoy of 36 vehicles traveled from Pleiku to 
Kontum City for the first time since mid-April. 

(2) In MR 3, the siege of the provincial capital 
of An Loc continued during all of May. The enemy 
shelled the city daily, but failed in repeated efforts 
to breach An Loc's defenses. South Vietnamese forces 
attempting to move up Route 13 from the south to 
relieve the city were similarly’ unsuccessful and the 
siege continued into June. | By .the end of the first 
week of June, however, the enemy. grip on An Loc began 
to slip. On 8 June, patrols from: the city ‘and the ARVN 
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6th Airborne Battalion moving. up from. the south linked 
up 1.5 miles below An Loc. Additional elements joined 
‘up the next day and began to consolidate and occupy the 
high ground dominating the southern approach to the 
city. The following day, 10 June, the first substan- 
tial airlift -since the siege began was conducted into 
the city. Some 119 reinforcements arrived and over 100 
wounded troops were evacuated. By 11 June the siege was 
definitely broken and more than 1,000 refugees moved out 
of An Loc along Route 13 to resettlement centers. The 
remainder of June brought sporadic enemy attacks by fire 
and small ground| contacts around An Loc as the South 
Vietnamese proceeded to expand and clear their perimeter. 


US Actions in June 


(Ter By June,| the military situation was finally 
beginning to improve for the South Vietnamese, and the 
Joint Chiefs of| Staff did not want to let up the 
pressure on thej enemy. On 6 June, they told the 
Secretary of Defense that it was essential to exploit 
the damage already inflicted on North Vietnam by 
increasing the “intensity and scope" of the current air 
campaign. Noting the military force now assembled in 
WESTPAC, as well|as the prospect of three months of 
favorable weather, the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw a 
situation that presented “undoubtedly a final and 
unique opportunity to bring sufficient pressure to bear 
on the North Vietnamese to engage in meaningful negotia- 
tions." They proposed a “continuing and aggressive" 
air campaign against the entire "“war-making capacity" 
of North Vietnam,| including transportation and logis- 
tics targets, the electrical power net, and communica- i 
tions and command 'and contrọl facilities. 3 
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(38) Specifically, they requested authority to. 
strike 44 additional targets not then on approved 
lists. These comprised sites in the restricted areas 
around Hanoi and Haiphong, including the Hanoi/Gia Lam 
airfield, the Hanoi and Haiphong railroad yards, the 
. Hanoi thermal power plant, and four industrial sites, 
one of which was the only steel plant in North Vietnam. 
They also wanted authority for armed reconnaissane 
along railroads and highways within the Chinese buffer 
zone to within seven nautical miles of the Chinese 
border. This intensified effort against targets in 
North Vietnam would be complemented by expanded air 
operations in South Vietnam and adjacent areas, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed additional mining to 
seal off coastal areas in the event the People's Repub- 
lic of China attempted to resupply North Vietnam "via 
close-in coastal waters.” These efforts, they con- 
cluded, 


will deal a severe blow to the 
enemy's war-making capability and his 
resolve to continue. In our judgment, 
we are at a crucial juncture which 
requires a firm decision to take the 
entire target array under attack as 
the best course of action to assure 
attainment of, gour objectives in 
Southeast Asia. 


(7S) On 12 June the Secretary athorized strike 
of 28 of the recommended targets in the period through 
l July 1972,.but he withheld approval for the remaining 
ones including the Hanoi/Gia Lam airfield. He also dis- 
approved any expanded armed reconnaissance near the 


88. (BS-EX) JCSM-265-72 to SecDef, 6 June 72, filed 
in CJCS CM Chron File in-place of CM-1901-72. 


Chinese border, though he was willing to consider 
.requests for specific strikes within the buffer zone, 
as he had done /in.the past. The Secretary found it 
increasingly difficult to monitor the scope and pattern 
of the US interdiction campaign, and earlier, on 2 
June, he had asked Admiral Moorer for a listing of all 
authorized targets in North Vietnam. Now, on 12 June, 
he requested a ‘survey of all targets in North Vietnam 
to identify those of primary military value, those 
indirectly supporting the enemy offensive, and those of 
psychological value. Within those categories, he 
wanted the targets arranged in priority of importance. 
This information, he ‘told Admiral Moorer, would aid him 
in evaluating future target requests and permit a more 
thorough assesshent of the air campaign. 

(78) The Joint Chiefs of Staff passed authorization 
to attack the additional targets to the field on 15 
June and, on 21 June, Admiral Moorer gave the Secretary 
of Defense the requested survey of all targets in North 
Vietnam. Thereafter, on 26 June, Admiral Moorer 
requested approval to strike two radio receivers in 
the Hanoi area, roet that the Secretary had disap- 
proved on 12 Junel But the Secretary was still unwill- 
ing to approve these targets, telling the Chairman on 
30 June that ehe currently approved target list was 
adequate. In addition, the Secretary wanted to approve 
any new targets "selected primarily for high psycho- 
logical impact like electronic | power -installations, 


— 89° (T8ZEX) ‘Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “LINEBACKER 
Target Validation," 12 Jun 72; {9% Memo, SecDef to 
CICS, Targeting in North Vietnam," 2 Jun 72; JMF 
907/323 (CY 1972). ` 
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communications/command and control sites, and indus- 
trial facilities."?° l - 

(P1 In the meantime, Admiral Moorer had responded 
to speciic questions from the Secretary of Defense 
on the concept for and operation of the air interdic~ 
tion campaign against North Vietnam. There were two 
_ major objectives, he told Mr. Laird on 15 June: (l) to 
reduce the enemy's ability to wage main force war in 
South Vietnam and limit future enemy options to guerril- 
la and economy of force tactics; (2) to destroy the 
will of the North Vietnamese government and populace to 
continue the war .and induce a willingness to partici- 
pate in productive negotiations. To achieve these 
overall purposes, Admiral Moorer listed a number of 
specific military objectives, including disruption or 
destruction of transportation Systems, repair facili- 
ties, stocks of materiel and supplies (specifically 
POL), key power plants, airfields, and communications. 
He could not develop a definite schedule for attainment 
of these objectives because of various intangibles such 
as the US ability to detect and counter enemy re- 
actions. He added that the bombing should not be 
limited solely to transportation and logistics targets 
and stated: 

The US now has a perishable opportu- 
nity to attain its objectives in 
Southeast Asia. A military force has 
been assembled in WESTPAC which is 
adequate to the task. . a . At this 


critical period for US policy in 
Indochina, the United States must not 


90. (®@S~EX) Msg, JCS 3293 to CINCPAC, 152100Z Jun 
72. ( TEX) CM-1932-72 to SecDef, 21 Jun 72, CJCS CM 
Chron File. (S=EX) CM-1964-72 to SecDef, 26 Jun 72, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jun 72. (3@"EX) Memo, SecDef to 
CICS, 30 Jun 72, JMF 907/323 (CY 1972). 
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unnecessarily restrict the applica- 
tion of its main strength, lest the 
enemy be ‘given the chance to survive 
the next) few months and later to 
accommodate”. his logigpic system to a 
reduced air campaign. 

LITET During June 1972, several questions arose 
concerning the mining of North Vietnamese waters. 
Since only limited areas of the coast of North Vietnam 
were mined, CINCPAC feared that infiltration of sup- 
plies was oscur ind by small craft in inlets not acces- 
sible to large vdssels. To detect any such infiltra- 
tion, Admiral Moorer requested authority on 10 June for 
manned tactical reconnaissance along the entire North 
Vietnamese coast |to within five miles of the Chinese 
border, but the Secretary of Defense disapproved this 
request on 30° June 1972.27 

(Tat Another question concerned the reseeding of the 
mines in the Haiphong channel. On 18 June, CINCPAC 
reported to Washington the presence of approximately 50 
small North Vietnamese craft in the channel and the 
assumption that these craft were carrying out mine- 
sweeping. The following day, while assessment of the 
North Vietnamese | activity continued, Admiral Moorer 
passed this information to the Secretary of Defense 
and requested authority to reseed minefield segments 
2111A and 2111B jin the Haiphong Channel. But Mr. 
Laird did not approve; he advised the Chairman on 


öl. (283 CM-1951-72 to SecDef, 15 Jun 72, CJCS File 


091 Vietnam, Jun 72. | 

92. (SEX) CM-1920-72 to SecDef, 10 Jun 72, CJCS 
CM Chron File. -EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, *LINE- 
BACKER Tactical) Reconnaissance,“ 30 June 72, 
_ JMF 907/323 (CY 1972). 
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on 26 June that he would reconsider his decision "when 
dictated by enemy mine countermeasures activity or the 
approaching automatic sterilization of the two mine 
fields.*?? : | 

42S During June, Admiral Moorer also complained to 
the Secretary of Defense of Chinese efforts to frus- 
trate the US campaign to cut off seaborne supply to 
North Vietnam. Since mid-April, he told Mr. Laird on 
10 June, the People's Republic of China had rotated 
merchant vessels to the offshore islands along the 
southern North Vietnam panhandle as a tactic to keep 
anchorages at Hon Nieu and Hon La Islands continuously 
occupied. As a result, the United States had to expend 
significant air and surface resources to maintain 
constant surveillance in order to be ready to strike 
North Vietnamese lighters when they cleared the Chinese 
ships. Moreover, on 9 June, a Chinese ship at Hon Nieu 
had fired on a US surveillance aircraft. Accordingly 
Admiral Moorer recommended a formal US protest to the 
People's Republic of China as well as authority to 
destroy any ship in North Vietnamese waters that fired 
on US ships or planes. He also wanted permission to 
mine the waters around Hon Nieu, Hon La, and Hon Me 
with notice to the Chinese to leave those waters within 
48 hours. By 29 June, the Secretary had not replied, 
and Admiral Moorer repeated his request. Again, the 
Secretary did not approve the mine seeding.” 4 


93. (T€) Msgs, CINCPAC to CJCS, 182218Z and 1822202 
Jun 72, JCS IN 89557 and 89569. (J@-EX) CM-1954-72 to 
SecDef, 19 Jun-72; (PS+EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
“POCKET MONEY,” 26 Jun 72; CJCS File-091 Vietnam, 
Jun 72. 3 i 

94. (PS-EX):CM-1927-72 to SecDef, 10 Jun 72; 
CM-1979-72 to SecDef, 29 Jun 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Jun 72. l ; i 
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.LTƏT All the temporary operating authorities granted 
to counter the enemy offensive would expire on 30 June. 
“At the end of May the Chairman had sought extension of 
these authorities for the duration of the air and naval 
campaign against North Vietnam but the Secretary had 
renewed them only for the month of June pending a 
codification of bua other temporary authorities includ- 
ing those for LINEBACKER and POCKET MONEY.?2 Admiral 
Moorer submitted| the requested codification on 9 June, 
although the Secretary still did not grant any blanket 
extension of the|authorities. Consequently, on 23 June 
1972, Admiral Moorer requested the Secretary of Defense 
to continue all| the temporary authorities, including 
those for LINEBACKER and POCKET MONEY, for another 
month through 31 July 1972. Mr. Laird did so on 26 
June 1972. Thereafter these authorities, with the 
exception of LINEBACKER as will be discussed below, 
were extended on| a month-by-month basis until the end 
of hostilities in January 1973.°° 


95. See above |pp. 392-393. 

96. ara CM-1966-72 to SecDef, 23 Jun 72, CJCS 
File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul 7li-Jun 72. For SecDef 
approval, see handwritten notation on draft msg at- 
tached to CM~-1966-72. For subsequent extensions, see 
(JEeEX) CM-2057-72, 27 Jul 72 (SecDef approval on 
attached draft msg); CM-2133-72, 28 Aug 72 (SecDef 
approval on attached draft msg); CM-2270-72, 24 Oct 72; 
CM-2315-72, 22 Nov 72; CM-2414-72, 30 Dec 72 (SecDef 
approval on attached draft msg); all in CJCS File 091 
SEA, Jul-Dec 72, |except CM-2270-72, 24 Oct 72 which is 
in CJCS File 091 SEA Air Ops, Jul-Dec 72. (DS-EX) 
Memos, SecDef to |CJCS, "Operating Authorities," 29 Sep 
72; “Southeast Asia Operating Authorities," 30 Oct 72; 
JMF 907/323 (CY 1972). (®S-EX) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 


"Temporary SEAsia Operating Authorities," 29 Nov 72, - 


CJCS File 091 SEA) Jul-Dec 72. 
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(367 Throughout May and June 1972, all dams and 
dikes in North Vietnam remained exempt from US air 
attack. The closest the United States came to such an 
attack was a strike against the Lan Chi hydroelectric 
‘power plant. Consideration of such a strike in a WSAG | 
meeting in early June produced some hesitancy because 
of the possibility of damage to the adjacent dam and 
spillways. Both Dr. Kissinger and Secretary Laird 
were absent from Washington at that time and, there- 
after, Admiral Moorer assured Mr. Laird that there was 
little chance of conventional’ bombs weakening ‘the dam 
or spillways or of any extensive flooding resulting 
from inadvertent damage to the dam. Therefore he urged 
the Secretary of Defense to discuss the strike with Dr. 
Kissinger and approve attack of the Lang Chi power 
plant. Approval’ was secured and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff authorized the attack on 8 June. They cautioned 
CINCPAC to restrict the effort to the transformers and 
the substation and to take special precautions to 
reduce damage to the dam and spillways.?’ . . 

(U) Even with the prohibition against strike of 
dams and dikes as well as the precautions observed in 
bombing targets near such sites, reports did circulate 
of damage to dams caused by the US air attacks. 
President Nixon was questioned on this matter on 29 
June, and he termed the reports "inaccurate." The 
United States tried, he said, “to hit only military 
targets and we have been hitting military targets. We 
have had orders out not to hit dikes because the result 


97. (PS-EX) CM-1905-72 to SecDef, 6 Jun 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Jun 72. (T8-EX) Msg, JCS 4446 to - 
CINCPAC, 081243Z Jun 72. ) ` 
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in terms of civilian casualties would be ` extraordi- 
nary.” These orders, he said, remained in effect. A 
few days later, a Department of State spokesman hedged 
somewhat on the President's statement. He put the US 
air strikes in North Vietnam in the context of the 
US air effort, explaining that there might be inadver= 
tent damage to dams and dikes when located near mili- 
tary targets.?° 
. (287 In another question of unauthorized bombing, 
the People's Republic of China made allegations in 
early June of US intrusion into Chinese air space, of a 
bombing of Chinese territory, and of fragment damage to 
a Chinese merchant vessel. From the beginnng of the 
air actions against North Vietnam in response to the 
spring offensive, jthe United States had taken careful 
precautions to avoid violation of Chinese territory or 
air space. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had prohibited 
any overflight of| the People's Republic. of China and 
-had reinstated a buffer zone in North Vietnam along the 
Chinese border as had been the case in the ROLLING 
THUNDER bombing. |No air attacks were allowed in this 
buffer zone without special permission in order to 
guard against irad erkent penetration into China's air 
space. At the Secretary of Defense's direction, 
Admiral Moorer investigated the Chinese charges and 
reported on 15 June no evidence to support the alleged 
violations. He assured the Secretary that every effort 
would continue to avoid any violation in the future. ?? 
(JE The United States carried on the LINEBACKER 
campaign without letup throughout June, inflicting con- 


siderable damage upon North Vietnam. A Defense. 


98. Public Papers, Nixon, 1972, p.. 708. Knappman, 
South Vietnam, p. 147. a: 
- 99. (2S@=EX) CM=1943=72 to SecDef, 15 Jun 72, CJCS 
CM Chron File. i 
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Intelligence Agency assessment in early July evaluated 
the air effort as follows: 


The current campaign against 
North Vietnam has inflicted a pro- 
gressively greater burden on the 
regime and the population. Hanoi's 
manpower and material resources have 
been heavily taxed, and the popula- 
tion's morale has been strained by 
the disruptions inflicted on the 
internal supply and distribution 
system and other targets. These 
Strains have been compounded by the 

. extra efforts required to counter 
restrictions on the flow of supplies 
into North Vietnam and southward ‘to 
the battlefield area. 


Air and naval operations are 
adding. substantially to the heavy 
price paid by the North Vietnamese:in 
the battle area in the South. 

(PST In more specific terms, the United States 
had carried out 14,621 air strikes and 836 naval 
gunfire attacks against North Vietnam in the period 
between 9 May and 15 June 1972. The US air strikes had 
effectively closed both the northeast and northwest 
rail lines from China, forcing movement of supplies by 
means of truck and watercraft. In the North Vietnam 
panhandle the air campaign had disrupted and delayed 
highway traffic, the primary transportation mode in 
that area, but the enemy had resorted to alternate 
roads, bypasses, and ferries. Strikes against water- 
craft and transshipment points along inland waterways 
had destroyed about 1,100 barges, waterborne logistics 
craft, and assorted rivercraft’ and forced the enemy 
to limit his activity to hours -of darkness. .The net: 


fe amen ey 


effect of the effort in the. panhandle was a sub- 
stantial reduction in the enemy capability to move 
‘supplies into and through southern North Vietnam. 

(PS) The air campaign had also done significant 
damage to the North Vietnamese POL and’ electric power 
systems. Petroleum stocks had been reduced from 
103,000 metric tons to some 40,000 metric tons, a 
seven-week supply, and the major power plants of Lang 
Chi and Uong Bi, accounting for over 40 percent of the 
total national capacity, would require extended periods 
of repair. Moreover from 9 May onwards, most of North 
Vietnam's industrial plants had either ceased to 
operate altogether or were operating at reduced levels. 
Major facilities for barge construction and ship 
repair, coal processing, and production of construction 
materials, as well as sugar, paper, and textile mills 
had been struck. | The cumulative impact of the strikes 
on industrial plants was reinforced by the degradation 
of the electric power supply, shortages of raw material 
imports, and departures of foreign technical experts. 

(Jay Despite this extensive damage, North Vietnam 
was still able to|carry on operations in South Vietnam. 
The Defense Intelligence Agency reported continued 
movement of supplies into South Vietnam even though the 
air and naval attacks were creating logistics problems. 
Shortages of ammunition had not yet manifested them- 
selves in overall reductions of enemy exenditure, 
but the Agency |claimed certain combat units had 
experienced serious ammunition supply problems and 
stated that enemy concern about the ability to meet 
future distribution requirements had become evident. 
- North Vietnam was making efforts to cope with the 
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situation by strengthening and expanding its rear 
service apparatus in the North Vietnamese panhandle 
and MR l. The North Vietnamese forces in South 
Vietnam were in good logistics posture at the beginning 
of the offensive, and the DIA analysts believed sub- 
stantial stocks remained despite drawdowns caused by 
operational requirements and losses from the US air 
campaign. | 

(2ST The Defense Intelligence Agency also reported 
the continued success of POCKET MONEY throughout June 
in denying North Vietnam supplies by sea. Since the 
mining on 9 May, no ships had attempted to enter or 
leave major ports, and the only known shipments by sea 
to North Vitnam were small amounts lightered ashore 
from Chinese ships at the anchorage off Hon Nieu and 
Hon La in the panhandle. In addition, mining opera- 
tions, naval gunfire, and air strikes had seriously 
curtailed use of small river ports and transshipment 
points, and coastal traffic, the primary means of 
distributing supplies to the southern panhandle, had 
been halted. Consequently North Vietnam had been 
forced to shift to overland routes for the import of 
essential supplies from the People's Republic of 
China.?°? 

(28} Hampered by both supply problems and growing 
resistance from the RVNAF, the enemy offensive in South 
Vietnam had come to a halt by the end of June. In 
MR 1, the RVNAF waS on the offensive, and the South 
Vietnamese forces had repulsed ‘the attack on Kontum 
in MR 2 and broken the siege of An Loc in MR 3. On 


100. (@S+EX) DIA Document, “Assessment of Campaign 


Against North Vietnam," n.d., Att to CM-2014-72 to` 


SecDef, 11 Jul 72, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 72. 


20 June, Admiral Moorer asked the field commanders for 
an assessment of future operations. l What could the 
enemy do in South Vietnam in the next 30 days, he 
wondered, and what could the RVNAF do to meet the enemy 
action?! ®t 

(T8) General Abrams prepared the response, present- 


ing a picture of| growing RVNAF strength, and CINCPAC 


endorsed this position. Although the enemy was continu- 
ing preparations for an attack against Hue, the RVNAF | 


position in MR 1 nae steadily improved since early May. 
The South Vietnamese had made good progress in rebuild- 
ing depleted forces, in improving command and control 


| 
and fire SURESEE coordination, and in conducting 


aggressive ground actions, and these activities had 


steadily eroded enemy units and logistics. Moreover, 


the South Vietnamese had initiated a coordinated 


operation in early June in preparation for a major 
counteroffensive|to retake Quang Tri City, and the 
actual offensive |was scheduled to begin on 28 June. 
Even if the enemy attacked Hue before this South 
Vietnamese operation began, COMUSMACV predicted that 
the RVNAF would prevail’. 

(373) In MR 2, General Abrams reported that the 
enemy had logistics and personnel problems and that the 
RVNAF could gradually reassert influence over lost 
territory. The enemy failure to take An Loc and the 
resulting manpower and equipment losses, COMUSMACV 
believed, had significantly degraded the enemy capa- 
bility to launch and sustain a main force offensive in 


MR 3. In addition, the RVNAF reinforcements previously 


- 


“IGT. (2a EX) Msg,-JCS 8243 to CINCPAC (info ‘COMUS- . 


MACV), 2022212 Jun 72. : rite 


engaged in the An Loc battle were now available for use 
in other areas and the Airborne Brigade was being moved 
to assist in’ the counter-offensive in Quang Tri. 
COMUSMACV believed that the enemy still planned major ` 
activity in MR 4 but did not have the ability to mount 
such a campaign. General Abrams stated that the 
failure of the North Vietnamese invasion had discour- 
aged “the already ineffective VCI in RVN" and that ‘no 
more than sapper activity and terrorism were to be 
expected from the Viet Cong during the next 30 days. 
In this same period, he said, the "RVNAF, with our 
continued full support, can hold its own and make 
progress in regaining lost territory."!° 

(38) Meantime, in Washington, the Joint Chiefs -of 
Staff had prepared their own assessment. "The steady 
improvement in the friendly situation in recent weeks 
has been marked," they told CINCPAC and COMUSMACV on 
22 June, and: . 


The main enemy offensives appear 
to have been blunted. The GVN has 
retained its stability, and the 
people have not rallied to support 
the enemy. The enemy continues 
to suffer heavy losses in both 
manpower and material, and the 
impact of air and naval campaigns in 
NVN should further aggravate his 
resupply problems. The delays 
imposed on the enemy have provided 
time for the RVNAF to strengthen 
their defenses and prepare for 
counteroffensive action. 


102.” (PS2EX) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC (info CICS), 
211145Z Jun 72, JCS IN 94951. (SEX) Msg, CINCPAC to 
CICS, 220430Z Jun 72, JCS IN 96570. : 


The Joint Chiefs of staff cautioned the field 
commanders, however, that maintenance of the present 
‘level of US forces "“in-theater," as well as the associ- 
ated budgetary support, for any extended period would 


be “extremely difficult." Thus they said, “prospects. 


of a long stalemate along presently held lines would 
give rise to the difficulties previously experienced 
here and can only hasten the. reduction in US support 
levels." The current Situation, they continued, 
presented what,|;in all probability, was “a final 
oportunity"” to regain the momentum lost after 30 March 


1972. The “overall goal“ for the next three months, 


they told the field commanders, must be to reestablish 
South Vietnamese control over the key areas lost in the 
recent offensive |in order to present “the strongest 
possible negotiating position” in Paris and "to demon- 
strate to the world community the military strength of 
the GVN.” The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that the 


highest priority| for the RVNAF should be to retake. 


Quang Tri City and the coastal lowlands south of the 
Cua Viet River wijth the ultimate objective of seizing 
all the territory |in Quang Tri Province along the coast 
to the Demilitarized Zone. Other objectives were to 
restore South Mee tnangse control in MR 3 and MR 4 to 
the west and northwest of Saigon, to remove the threat 
to Kontum City, and to restore control in Binh Dinh 


Province in MR 2. | The Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted the 


field commanders to underscore the urgency of regaining 
the territorial IRD acie with the GVN and the RVNAF 
Joint General stare 103 
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The RVNAF Counteroffensive, July-October 1972 


(2) The South Vietnamese forces in MR 1 attacked 
northward on 28 June to retake the lost Quang Tri 
Province. The Marine and Airborne Divisions, supported 
by Ranger units and elements of the lst and 2d ARVN 
Divisions, pushed into the enemy occupied province from 
Thua Thien in a series of ground and helicopter as- 
saults. The RVNAF moved steadily ahead and by 7 July 
had reached Quang Tri City. There the South Vietnamese 
offensive halted, blocked by determined enemy resist- 
ance. After several weeks of heavy fighting, the South 
Vietnamese breached the northeast wall of the citadel 
of the provincial capital on 25 July, but were not able 
to dislodge the enemy. 

(Js} At a WSAG meeting on 4 August, Dr. Kissinger 
asked why the South Vietnamese were still trying to 
capture the Citadel. He wondered whether they were 
squandering manpower ,in this effort. Admiral Moorer 
replied that the South Vietnamese did not want to leave 
the Citadel behind in their advance and that only a 
small force was being devoted to the actual assault. A 
representative of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs), Major General David 
E. Ott, USA, pointed out the psychological importance 
to the RVNAF of retaking the Quang Tri fortress. Dr. 
Kissinger was not completely convinced. Still refer- 
ring to the struggle for the Citadel, he said: “We are 
not interested so much in achieving great victories. 
We just have to avoid a major setback ."1°4 l 

(ET Still the battle- for the Quang Tri Citadel con- 
tinued. On 7 September, the South Vietnamese forces 


104. Üf WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 4 Aug 72, NCS Files. 
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regrouped and began a new coordinated assault on 9 
September. That | day, the Airborne Division secured 
‘three enemy strong points just to the south of the 
fortress, and on |12 September, the RVN Marines broke 
through the northeast corner. Fierce fighting raged 
for two more days, and by the afternoon of 14 Septem- 
ber, the entire Citadel was in friendly hands and the 
South Vietnamese |officially declared Quang Tri City 
recaptured the following day. 

(2f Throughout| the remainder of September, action 
was light in MR 1 jas the South Vietnamese units rested, 
refitted, and eliminateg small pockets of enemy resist- 
ance in Quang Tri City. Then, on 30 September 1972, 
the Airborne and Marine Divisions attacked to the west 
and southwest of the city to seize fire support bases 
lost the previous April. Again the South Vietnamese 
met determined enemy resistance and heavy fighting 
continued. By the middle of October, monsoon rains 
began to restrict tactical air support for the ground 
forces and progress slowed. Finally, on 31 October, 
the Airborne Division reoccupied Fire Support Base 
BARBARA, one of the main objectives of this action, 
although another, nearby Fire Support Base ANNE, 
remained under enemy control. 

(2f Meantime, the South Vietnamese had also resumed 

the offensive in MR 2. There, on 19 July, they began a 

 three-phased operation, BAC BINH VUONG 22/8, to retake 
territory lost to the'enemy in northern Binh Dinh 

Province. Following B-52, tactical air, and naval 


gunfire bombardment, elements of the 40th Regiment air 


assaulted into enemy held areas while the rest of the 
regiment and:ithe 19th Cavalry attacked through Bong Son 
Pass. ‘The: operation went according to plan- and the 


X 
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South Vietnamese had accomplished their objective by 
24 July. They had returned Hoai Nhon and Hoai An to 
their control and Route l was now open. The RVNAF 
conducted cléaring actions in the recaptured areas 
during the last days of July and’ carried out addi- 
tional, though. smaller, operations to regain lost 
territory in August. These operations proved success- 
ful and thereafter military activity in MR 2 was at a 
low level. ; 

(@) With the failure of the enemy siege of An 
Loc, the major battles were over in MR 3. The enemy 
continued’ frequent attacks-by-fire and occasional 
ground probes as the South Vietnamese expanded their 
control to the east of the city, but the last six 
months of 1972 was a stable period in MR 3. 


LINEBACKER and POCKET MONEY Continue 


(U) The United States gave the RVNAF counteroffen- 
sive full backing. Adhering to the decision not to 
recommit ground forces to combat in South Vietnam, the 
US assistance took the form of increased air support. 
The United States furnished helicopter, fixed wing 
gunship, B-52, and tactical close air support and both 
US Army and US Marine Corps helicopters airlifted the 
attacking RVNAF units into combat. Consequently, US 
air activity levels continued to increase in South 
Vietnam during the summer months, with B-52 sorties 
reaching a.peak of 3,407 for August. The largest 
concentration of these sorties was flown in MR 1 to 


assist the RVNAF assault on Quang tri.?9° 


105.. (PS=NOPORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (U) p. 70. - l 


(2h The United] States also proceeded with efforts. to 
block the movement of war supplies to and through North 


Vietnam. The POCKET: ONES mining was maintained and the 


LINEBACKER campaign grew more intense each successive. 


month in the period June through August. These air 
attacks struck petroleum, transporation, and logistics 
targets throughout North Vietnam except in restricted 
control areas atound Hanoi and Haiphong and in the 
buffer zone along| the Chinese border. Strikes in those 
areas required specific approval by the Secretary of 
Defense, and the summer of 1972 brought continuing 
attempts by the| field commanders, supported by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to gain permes 
sion to hit various exempted targets.’ 


(35) In the latter ‘part of July, Admiral Moorer 


asked the Secretary to approve a total of 20 additional 


targets in the Haiphong control area as well as to 
grant standing authority to strike petroleum storage 


and transportation facilities in a limited portion of | 


that same area. |Mr. Laird approved some of the speci- 


fic targets, withheld others, and did not give the 
standing authority desired by the Chairman.?°? 

(TH During August, Admiral Moorer continued to 
press for attack jof restricted targets. On 9 August, 
he sought permission for a B-52 strike of a railroad 
yard and repair area in Hanoi; on 16 August for attack 


of the Gia Lam airfield in Hanoi; on 30 August for 16 


106. ( PSBIOPORN~EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (S) pp) B-8-- B-10. 
107. (2S-EX) | CM-2030-72 to SecDef, 18 Jul 72; 
CM-2038-72 to SecDef, 20 Jul 72; CM~2053-72 to SecDef,. 
26 Jul 72; Memos, SecDef to CJCS, “LINEBACKER Target 
Validations," 20 land 25 Jul 72; CICS File 091 Vietnam, 
Jul 72. l 
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targets in the Hanoi control area and another 13 in 
Haiphong; and on 5 September rail and road facilities 
in Hanoi. But the Secretary of Defense did not approve 
any of these. Later, on 27 September, Admiral Moorer. 
asked and this time did receive authority to strike a 
Hanoi radio receiver target that- the enemy used for 
commnications and intelligence pur poses. 198 

(T6) The field commanders had found the restrictions 
‘on air operations inthe area of North Vietnam near the 
Chinese border a particular hindrance to the effective» 
ness of the interdiction campaign and had repeatedly 
sought expanded authorities in this Chinese buffer zone 
from the beginning of LINEBACKER. These efforts 
continued in the period July through. early October 
1972. -On 10 July, Admiral Moorer explained to Secre= 
tary Laird that the current restrictions on air strikes 
within the buffer zone limited US ability to interdict 
the complete North Vietnamese transportation system and 
requested approval for selected Strikes in the zone 
along lines of communication up to the Chinese border. 
He also wanted sanction for manned tactical reconnais= 
sance and low altitude drone flights inside the buffer 
zone to within 10 miles of the Chinese border.19? 

(#5) The Chairman's request came at a most inoppor= 
tune time>=+just when the People's Republic of China 
accused the United States of further violations of 


108. (PS=EX) CM=2086+72 to SecDef, 9 Aug 72; 
CM=2118=72 to SecDef, 16 Aug 72; CM=2135=72 to SecDef, 
30 Aug 72; CJCS File 091, Aug 72. (PE=EX) CM=2160=72 
to SecDef,:5 Sep 72; CM=2200=72 to SecDef, 27 Sep 72; 
Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Linebacker Target  Authoriza= 
tion,” 30-Sep 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Sep 72. 

109. CLB=EX) CM=2008=72 to SecDef, 10 Jul 72, 
CICS File./091 Vietnam, Jul 72. (PS=EX) CM>2009=72 
to SecDef, 10 Jul 72, CJCS CM Chron File. - o 
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-its territory. The Chinese charged that US planes 
_ struck two Chinese fishing boats on 20 June and bombed 


their territory|on.5 July. These allegations caused 


the President and Dr. Kissinger considerable concern 
‘and Admiral Moorer's ‘Assistant, Vice Admiral Weinel, 
cabled the Chairman, who had just left for Europe, of 
the reaction in Washington. "HAK [Henry A. Kissinger] 
is about to have a baby. . . .. Things are serious and 
‘the word from the 'top' is that once more héads will 


roll." Secretary Laird called the Director of the 


Joint Staff “to| read the riot act concerning border 


violations" and directed despatch of a strong message 


to the field. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
‘informed CINCPAC jon 11 July: 


The Chinese buffer zone is estab- 
lished tlo preclude an inadvertent 
overflight of the People's Republic 
of Chinal. The recent increase in 
buffer zone and PRC intrusions or 
allegations thereof has aroused grave 
concern at highest level. Result is 
an imperative requirement for what- 
ever measures are needed to: 


a. provide absolute assurance 
that PRC |border violations will not 
occur, and 


b. establish a source of data 
on all US aircraft tracks in vicin- 
ity of buffer zone so that we can 
with fulll confidence respond: to 
allegations of violations. 


They directed CINCPAC and CINCSAC to take specific 
actions to preclude Chinese border incursions and to 
report all ordnance expenditures and fuel .tank releases 


—— rM 
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that might have impacted in the buffer zone or the 
People's Republic of China. 1° 

(PST At CINCPAC'S direction, CINCPACFLT and the 
Commander, 7th Air Force, investigated all LINEBACKER 
and POCKET MONEY activities in. the appropriate time 
periods and found no positive evidence to substantiate 
the Chinese charges. In commenting on this matter, 


CINCPAC told Admiral Moorer: 


I believe you should be aware of 

likely consequences emanating from 

our application of more stringent 

contols to effect the required degree 

of assurance that border violations 

are precluded .... The best. 

interdiction points on the NE rail 

line lie within the buffer zone. 
Effective, interdiction, he said, was a difficult 
matter, and he recommended authority at an early date 
for strikes, under positive control, within the Chinese 
buffer zone, ttt ) 

(TEJ Needless to Say, against: this background, 

the Secretary of Defense did not approve Admiral 
Moorer's request for either strikes or manned reconnais- 
sance in the buffer zone. The Chairman, however, did 
not let the matter rest. On 19 July he pointed out to 
the Secretary the extent to which the North Vietnamese 
were using the buffer zone as a sanctuary for receipt 
and transfer of supplies destined for battles in the 


south and five days later, on 24 July, requested 


110. (@S*Ex) Msg, JCS 1264 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
1120472 Jul 72. (@8£EX) Msg, JCS' 1386 to CINCUSNAVEUR, 
112257Z Jul 72. l 

lll. (T8=EX) Msg, JCS 2537. to. CINCUSNAVEUR, 122304Z 
Jul 72. (?87 Msgs, CINCPAC to CJCS, 1403562 and 
1803152 Jul 72, JCS IN 47180 and 53605. 
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authority to strike three railroad bridges in the 
buffer zone. 
~ (88f On this occasion, the Secretary was willing 
to allow attack of the targets in the buffer zone. 
Accordingly, on 1] August, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed CINCPAC to plan an operation against the three 
bridges and they subsequently authorized the attack on 
17 August as a one time exception to the restrictions 
in-the buffer zone. The authority lasted only through 
the end of Agust! Poor weather conditions prevented 
successful strikes| during August and the authority was 
extended throughout September and, subsequently, into 
October 1972.113 

(?5] Meantime, in extending the temporary Southeast 
Asia operating authorities at the end of July, the 
Secretary had relaxed the restriction against action in 
the buffer zone |to allow aircraft hitting nearby 
targets to penetrate the zone to within 20 nautical 
miles of che’ chinese border. He granted this modifica- 
tion to permit US |pilots greater tactical flexibility 
and more options to avoid enemy air defenses. Two 
weeks later, the |Secretary extended this authority 
to include support aircraft. |14 


112. (@S) Memo} SecDef to CJCS, "Chinese Buffer 
Zone Reconnaissance," 14 Jul 72, JMF 907/323 (CY 1972). 
(PE-EX) CM-2033-72| to SecDef, 19 Jul 72; CM-2052-72 
to SecDef, 24 Jul |72; CJcS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 72. 

113. (B3@“EX) Msgs, JCS 9482 to CINCPAC, 012110Z Aug 
72; JCS 6691 to CINCPAC, 172240Z Aug 72. (Sa-EX) 
CM-2158-72 to SecDef, 27 Aug 72, CICS File 091 Vietnam, 
Aug 72. (?P8=EX) CM-2198-72 to SecDef, 21 Sep 72, same 
file, Sep 72. (Draft msqs attached to both CMs have 
notations of SecDef| approval.) - 

114. (P5-EX) CM-2057-72 to SecDef, 27 Jul 72. (for 
SecDef. approval, see handwritten notation on draft msg 
attached to CM-2057-72); -CM-2085-72 to SecDef, 7 Aug 
72; Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “SEAsia Operating Authori- 
ties," 15 Aug 72;| CICS File 091 SEA, Jul-Dec 72. 
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(s) In early September, Admiral Moorer requested 
authority to interdict a key rail and road bridge in 
the buffer zone located approximately eight miles from 
the Chinese border but the Secretary did not approve. 
Then on 21 September and again on 10 October,. the 
Chairman repeated his earlier request to conduct. manned 
tactical reconnaissance in the buffer Zone) but Mr. 

Laird did not grant the requests. 115 

(U) Public opposition to the bombing of North 
Vietnam continued in the United States during the 
summer. The focus of the criticism shifted from the 
streets to the Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions and the selection of presidential. nominees. 
The Democrats, meeting in Miami Beach, chose Senator 
George S. McGovern, an avowed opponent of the war, on 
12 July and he pledged, if elected, to withdraw all 
forces from Vietnam within 90 days of his inauguration. 
Not surprisingly, the Democratic platform included a 
plank calling for “immediate and complete" withdrawal 
of US forces from Indochina and termination of all 
military assistance to the Thieu government. A little 
over a month later, the Republicans gathered at Miami 
Beach. While thousands of antiwar protesters demon- 
Strated outside the convention hall, the Republicans 
renominated Richard Nixon by a vote of 1,347 to 1 and 
endorsed his peace efforts. Various speakers denounced 
Senator McGovern's Vietnam position, charging that he 


was sabotaging the President's negotiation efforts.++® 


115. (@S-EX) CM-2157-72 to SecDef, 2 Sep 72; 
CM-2168-72 to SecDef, 21 Sep 72; Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
"LINE BACKER Reconnaissance,” 26 Sep 72; CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Sep 72. (ZT@“EX) CM~ 2228-72 to SecDef, 10 Oct 
72, same file, Oct 72. 

-116. NY Times, 13 Jul 72, l; 14 Jul 72,.11; 21 Aug 
72, l; 23 Aug 72, 1; 24 Aug 72, 47. 
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(U) Attempts,;also continued in the United States 
during the summer of’: 1972 to legislate an end to the 
war. On 24 July, the Senate adopted an amendment to a 
foreign military| aid bill requiring the withdrawal of 
all US troops from Vietnam within four months in 
exchange for the release of prisoners of war. The 
Senate quickly reversed itself, however, rejecting the 
entire bill, which it had just amended. Efforts ‘to 
attach a similar|amendment to the House version of the 
bill also failed jon 10 August. Meantime, on 3 August, 
the Senate had |approved an end-the-war amendment 
calling for US withdrawal from Vietnam within four 
months. In this instance, the provision was added to a 
military procurement bill, but it did not survive the 
conference aceton to reconcile the Senate and House 
bills. Congressional opponents of the war still did 
not rest. Further attempts were made in both the House 
and the Senate during September to attach end-the-war 
amendments to other bills, but these efforts did not 
succeed, Senator William Proxmire, Democrat of 
Wisconsin, made a final challenge in early October, 
offering an saenamant to the Defense appropriations 
bill to pfonipte use of any funds for bombing in 
Indochina. The amendment was defeated, however, by a 
vote of 55 to 26.427 

Ta Despite the public and Congressional opposition, 
the United States| maintained the air campaign against 
North Vietnam. As already mentioned, US force augmen- 


tations to support the campaign were extended from 


month to month throughout 1972. Because these forces 
were retained in Southeast Asia longer than originally 
- anticipated, certain adjustments became necessary 
during the summer. .On 15 July, the Secretary of 

117. NY Times, |25 July 72, 1; 3 Aug 72, 1; 11 Aug 


72, 1; 15 Sep 72, 7; 27 Sep 72, l; and 3 Oct 72, 
diss 
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Defense approved the redeployment of 13 KC=~135 aircraft 
from Thailand to the United States by 10 October 1972. 
Since these tankers supported US F-4 aircraft stationed 
at Takhli, the Secretary also endorsed’ a JCS concept to 
substitute F-llls, which did not require aerial. refuel- 
ing, for the F-4s. To carry out this action the Secre- 
tary approved on 20 September 1972 Admiral Moorer's 
request to deploy 48 F-llls to Takhii and:72 A~7s to 
Korat and to redeploy 72 F-4s and an appropriate number 
of KC-135s from Thailand back to the United States. 118 

at In further augmentation adjustments, the Secre- 
tary of Defense approved on 14 August Admiral Moorer's 
request for the immediate return of six F-105 aircraft 
and nine aircrews to the United States. Movement of 
these planes to Southast Asia in early April had left 
only six in the United States and consequently the US 
Air Force training program was beginning to encounter 
serious problems. Subsequently, with the easing of 
airlift requirements in Southeast Asia, Mr. Laird 
granted on 26 -August a request by Admiral Moorer for 
the return of two C-130E squadrons from WESTPAC to 
conus. 7??? 

(PSS Throughout the summer of 1972, the POCKET 
MONEY mining campaign prevented almost all resupply of 
North Vietnam by sea. During June the field commanders 


118. (8) CM-1995-72 to SecDef, 7 Jul 72; CM-2166-72 
to SecDef, 8 Sep 72; CJCS CM Chron File. (TS) 
CM-2088-72 to SecDef, 12 Aug 72, CJCS File 091 SEA, 
Jul-Dec 72. (S) Memos, SecDef to CJCS, 15 Jul and 20 
Sep 72, CJCS SecDef Memo file. l 

119. (38) CM-2082-72 to SecDef, 5 Aug 72; Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, "F-105G Augmentation," 14 Aug 72; CJCS 
File 091 SEA, Jul-Dec 72. (ZÍ CM-2109-72 to SecDef,- 15 
Aug 72, CJCS CM Chron File. (S) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
29 Aug 72, CJCS SecDef Memo File. 
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and the Joint Chiefs of Staff had grown concerned about 
resupply activities by Chinese merchant vessels off- 
"loading to North Vietnamese lighters in anchorages 
around Hon La and Hon Nieu Islands off the North 
Vietnamese panhandle. They wanted to mine waters 
around these islands in June, but the Secretary of 
120 on 4 July Admiral Moorer ( 
informed Mr. Laird that a Chinese freighter had fired . 
on a US plane near Hon Nieu. He recommended a strong 
protest to the People's Republic of China as well as 


Defense did not |approve. 


authority to mine- the waters around the two islands, 
but, again, the Secretary did not concur. 

(2S} Meantime, on 30 June, CINCPAC requested author- 
ity to seed new minefield segments with MK-36/40 
destructors. The Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized the 
use of these munitions in and around the entrances to 
ports, river mouths, islands, and other areas in the 
internal and claimed territorial waters of North 
Vietnam on 30 July, provided no third country shipping 
was present. They specifically prohibited the implant- 
ing of mines or|destructors in the vicinity of the 
Chinese anchorages at Hon La and Hon Nieu, even if the 
Chinese ships temporarily vacated those areas. At this 
time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff also restricted POCKET 
MONEY somewhat, directing that each seeding and reseed- 
ing operation be |approved by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of staff. ?? 


120. See above, p. 4ll. 
121. (2& EX): CM-1989-72 to SecDef, 4 Jul 72, CJCS CM 
Chron File. : X . . l 

122. (PS-EX) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 010245Z Jul 72, JCS 
IN 25042. (S8*EX) Msg, JCS 7623 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
301946Z Jul 725 i l 
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(26 On 1 August, Admiral Moorer notified the 
Secretary of Defense that two minefield segments (2111A 
and 21118) in Haiphong harbor would be 50 percent 
sterile by 20 August and asked for authority to reseed 
them. Although a similar request had been denied 
earlier, the Secretary approved this time and the 
actual reseeding took place on il August. 12? 

(P83) On 20 August, CINCPACFLT reported a "Woosung" 
class minesweeper in Haiphong harbor. The field 
commander had no explanation for how this vessel 
arrived behind the minefield, but there was specula- 
tion that a route through shallow coastal waters had 
been found to circumvent the deeper mined channel. 
Consequently Admiral Moorer suggested to CINCPAC 
consideration of further mining to close possible 
routes. Thereafter, three tender-type craft capable of 
minesweeping were identified in Haiphong harbor. The 
nationality of these three tenders as well as the mine- 
sweeper could not be determined, but none of them were 
attempting to sweep the minefields. Therefore, CINCPAC 
proposed on 28 August to continue surveillance of these 
ships to identify their nationality. Meantime, should 
any of the four attempt mine countermeasures operations 
he wanted immediate authority to reseed the Haiphong 


aNannel 7 


~~ 123. (PS-EX) CM-2040-72 to SecDef, l Aug 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Aug 72. (PS-EX) Msg, JCS 5666 to 
CINCPAC, 071653Z Aug 72. (TS-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command 
History, 1972, p: 191. E 

124. (36-EX) Msg, JCS 1909 to CINCPAC, 2216482 Aug 
72; (7S) Msg, CINCPAC to CINCPACFLT (info CJCS), 
2322222 Aug 72, JCS IN 32994. (J87 Msg, CINCPAC to 
JCS, 2903182 Aug 72, JCS IN 42154. 
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(sf Admiral | Moorer told the Secretary of Defense 


on 7 September of the presence of the minesweeper and 
‘the tenders in Haiphong harbor. Since the identity of 
the four ships still had not been determined, the 
Chairman did not! want to raise the sensitive question 
of action to meet mine countermeasures by a third 
country unless the situation arose. Nevertheless, he 
did want to insure the effectiveness of the Haiphong 
channel minefield ‘against this newly discovered mine- 
sweeping threat. Therefore he proposed the following 
actions: (1) should the minesweeper prove to be North 
Vietnamese, every effort would be made to attack and 


destroy it within existing authorities; (2) if the craft 


flew a third country flag, or if it could not be 
identified, destructors ‘would be reseeded within exist- 
ing authorities| and immediate permission would. be 
requested to reseed the channel with mines. At the 
same time, Admiral Moorer requested CINCPAC to report 
any enemy attempts or Suspected attempts at mine- 
sweeping in the |Haiphong channel. The vessels, how- 
ever, made no effort to sweep the Haiphong waters and 
there was no occasion to take action against them .24° 

(U} During “he summer and fall of 1972, there 
were further allegations of US attack on civilian 
targets in North Vietnam. In July, North Vietnam 
charged the United States with bombing dikes on 20 
different occasions and forwarded reputed evidence of 
the attacks to the UN Secretary General. The United 
States disclaimed any intentional bombing of dams or 
dikes though a |Department of State spokesman did 
concede that there might have been accidental or 


—I557—ipe-EX) CM-2162-72 to: SecDef, 7 Sep 72, CJCS 


File 091 Vietnam; Sep 72. (JE-EX) Msg, JCS 5196 to 
CINCPAC, 0717222 Sep 72. 
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inadvertent damage as the result of strikes on nearby 
military targets. On 27 July, President Nixon strongly 
defended the US bombing in North Vietnam. It was not 
US policy, he said,-to bomb the dikes. If it had been, 
he continued, “we could take them out, the significant 
‘part of them out, in a week.” ‘He went on to contrast 
the US efforts to avoid civilian targets in the north 
with the deliberate North Vietnamese shelling of cities 
in South Vietnam resulting -in 45,000 civilian casual- 
ties since the beginning of the offensive in Apri1.?2® 

(RSJ Another bombing incident that caused inter- 
national repercussions was an attack on the Gia Lam 
railroad repair shops in Hanoi on 1l October when the 
French diplomatic mission was hit and heavily damaged. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff immediately prohibited any 
further air strikes within a 10 nautical mile radius of 
Hanoi until further notice and ordered an investigation 
of the incident. In a detailed report to the Secretary: 
of Defense some days later, Admiral Moorer accounted 
for all 19 aircraft that had participated in the . 
operation. None, he said, had reported malfunctions 
that might have caused the damage. He noted that the 
strike aircraft were subjected to intense AAA fire and 
that at least eight SAMs were observed. In such a 
hostile environment it was not uncommon for aircrews to 
have difficulty keeping track of their exact positions. 
Since bomb fragments found at the French mission site 
were reported to be of US manufacture, Admiral Moorer 
could only conclude that US forces were responsible due 
to dccidential release of weapons, inadvertent jetti- 


son, or late release of aaa hung ordnance.?2? 


126. Knappman, South Vietnan, P.e 150. Nixon, Public 
Papers, 1972,-pp.-.744-746, 752. , © 
. 127. NY Times, 12 Oct 72, l. (S8=+EX) Msgs, JCS 
1472 and 1946 to CINCPAC, 1114532 and 1122252 Oct 72. 


(DS-EX) CM-2258- 72 to SecDef, 19 Oct 72, CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Oct 72. 
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(@f In October a serious problem in operational 
security for B-52 flights developed and all sorties in 
‘Route Packages 2 jand 3, the upper portion of the North 
Vietnam panhandle, were cancelled on 9 October. 
Intelligence had confirmed that the enemy had accurate 
knowledge of the |B-52 targets as well as planned times 
over targets. The Joint Chiefs of Staff directed 
CINCPAC to undertake "an immediate and determined 
effort" to Mghten the operational security of the B-52 
strikes. They Saw no reason to disclose B-52 targets 
and timing outside of US secure channels. "The fact 
that such information has reached enemy hands prior to 
the strikes," they said, “should be a matter of grave 
concern to all of us "+28 

(38] When Secretary Laird learned of the possible 
enemy knowledge olf the B-52 strikes, he asked for an 
investigation of] “our entire chain of Planning and 
execution of our B-52 strikes.” Admiral Moorer replied 
on 17 October that the problem was a complicated one 


with a number of| agencies and activities involved in 


the planning and execution. Each element in the 
process had been jidentified, he said, and a thorough 
investigation was| underway. Preliminary results had 

129 


disclosed no apparent source of operational leaks. 


(P25) By early October there were growing indications 


that secret US-North Vietnamese en might 


128. (SOT DISM-1923-72 to cyJcs, 10 Oct 72, c3cs File 
091 Vietnam, Oct (72. (Ser Msg, JCS 1369 to CINCPAC, 
111227Z Oct 72. 

129. (P@=EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Enemy Knowledge 
of B-52 Strikes jin NVN," -10 Oct 72; CM-2255-72 to 
SecDef, 17 Oct 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 72. 

130.. See Chapter 11 for a description of these 
‘developments. 
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Soon produce a peace settlement in Vietnam, and in an 
effort to enhance the chances for success, the United 
States cut back air attacks against North Vietnam. On 
14 October, the Secretary of Defense directed the 
gradual reduction of attack sorties in North Vietnam to 
about 150 per day by 19 October. The bulk of the 
remaining sorties, he instructed, should be used in the 
area just above the Demilitarized Zone in order to give 
maximum support to the fighting in South Vietnam. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff immediately issued the necessary 
orders to CINCPAC, and the following day, the reduction 
of the US air campaign against North Vietnam was 
accelerated. At that time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
directed CINCPAC to achieve the 150 daily rate by 17 
October in lieu of 19 October as previously instruc- 
tea, 131 : 

(PET Then on 22 October, the United States restric- 
ted air operations against North Vietnam even further. 
At the instruction of higher authority, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC to cease all air 
operations, leaflet and psychological warfare opera- 
tions, and naval gunfire im North Vietnam above 20° 
north effective 0700 Vietnam time, 23 October. Even 


131 (P5-EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Attack Sorties 
in North Vietnam," 14 Oct 72, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, 
Oct 72. (TS-EX) Msgs, JCS 1401 and 1823 to CINCPAC, 
150044Z and 152155Z Oct 72. 

According to Richard Nixon's account, he ordered 
an intermediate reduction to 200 attack sorties on 
13 October and then subsequently further restricted 
the bombing of North Vietnam to 150 attack sorties. 
See The Memoirs of Richard Nixon (1978), pp. 693-694.. 
No record has been found, however, of an order for 
or implementation of the intermediate reduction to 
200 sorties. - 


though the prospective peace settlement aborted on 26 
October, the United States did not resume air opera- 
“tions in North Vietnam at the pre-October levels, and 
on the following day, 27 October, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff restricted |the use of MK-36 destructors in the 
POCKET MONEY mining. They directed CINCPAC to cease 
using MK~36 MODS |l and 1A altogether and to set other 
MK-36 destructors| for either 30 or 45 days! self-destruct 
times. +?” 

(TET On 27 October, the Acting Chairman, General 
John D. Ryan, USAF, asked the Secretary of Defense to 
clarify the restriction on US air operations in North 
Vietnam imposed |five days earlier. Specifically, 
General Ryan wanted authority for immediate pursuit of 
hostile forces throughout North Vietnam to within 20 
nautical miles of the Chinese border, for conduct of 
defensive reaction and use of antiradiation missiles 
(air and surface launched) as necessary above 20° 
north, and for laser. illuminator/optical delivery 
aircraft oyeciligng of North Vietnam up to a distance 


“of three nautical miles. Further, unless directed 


otherwise, General Ryan interpreted the 22 October 
restrictions to allow psychological operations below 
20° north, but toj prohibit both POCKET MONEY seedings 
or reseedings above 20° north and action to counter 
North Vietnamese mine countermeasures activity. The 
Secretary appraved these requests and clarifications 
with some modification. No air-to-surface or surface- 


to-surface ordance was to impact above 20° north and 


—nr a Msg; JCS 7521 to CINCPAC, 2219562 Oct. 


72. (S6=EX) ie ag 4296 to CINCPAC, 2713412 Oct - 
72. 
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"hot pursuit" was authorized only up to 20°30! 
north. 133 

(Ef Shortly before the curtailment of the air 
operations against North Vietnam, Admiral Moorer gave 


-~-the Secretary of Defense an assessment of both the 
: ‘LINEBACKER and POCKET MONEY campaigns. The mining, 


the Chairman told the Secretary on 12 October, had 
forced a fundamental revision in the basic method by 
which North Vietnam received supplies. Except for 
minor offshore activities near Hon La and Hon Nieu 
Islands, the North Vietnamese coast had been closed 
to foreign shipping. This development had forced 
North Vietnam to shift movement of supplies to rail 
and road networks-~-a -method less effecient and. more 
susceptible to air interdiction. Moreover, the 
adjustment had lengthened. enemy supply lines, caus- 
ing delays as well as manpower and economic drains. 

(287 Despite the restrictions on attacks in the 
Chinese buffer zone and in the Hanoi and Haiphong 
areas, air interdiction had destroyed bridges on 
both the northeast and northwest railroads between 
Hanoi-Haiphong and the Chinese border. This destruc- 
tion necessitated extensive shuttling from railcar to 
trucks and water craft. With bridges out, the enemy 
used ferries and barges to cross rivers, and this 
tactic had been countered by implanting destructors in 
inland waterways. Within the existing prohibitions, 
attacks had been conducted against the Hanoi-Haiphong 


133. (PS-EX) CM-2273-72 to SecDef, 27 Oct 72, CJCS 
File 091 SEA, Jul-Dec 72. | (@S=EX) Memo, SecDef to 
CJCS, “SEAsia’ Operating Authorities,“ 2 Nov 72, JMF 
907/323 (CY 1972). g 


area to destroy| the major distribution points and 
‘industrial complexes there. While progress had been 
made, strike restrictions accounted for significant 
targets remaining. Below Hanoi and Haiphong, Admiral 
Moorer continued, the air interdiction had placed 
maximum pressure on lines of communication before 
supplies moved into South Vietnam. Extensive daily 
. tactical reconnaissance had exposed supply points that 
were attacked as/ identified. In addition, major and 
minor bridges were destroyed and rail traffic had been 
greatly restricted below Hanoi.??4 
(U) By October|, the LINEBACKER campaign had inflic- 
ted heavy damage|on North Vietnam, and together with 
POCKET MONEY, had caused serious logistical problems 
for the enemy. But the extent to which the damage and. 
problems had influenced the enemy will and determina- 
tion to continue the war in South Vietnam was a matter 
of some question. To date, the North Vietnamese had 
shown no serious jinclination to end the fighting, and 
Separate but concurring Central and Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency reports to the National Security Council 
in September had| concluded that North Vietnam could 
sustain the current level of fighting for the next two 
years, even with the heavy US bombing .?7> 
(76T Nonetheless, by the time of the restriction 
of US air Speraciane in October 1972, the South Vietnam- 
ese, with US assistance, had not only stopped the 
offensive but had pushed the enemy back nearly to 
positions existing before the campaign began. While 


34. (PS- EX) CM-2241-72 to Reeve es 12 Oct 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, jOct 72. 
135. NY Times, 13 Sep 72, 1. 
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the enemy still controlled areas of South Vietnamese 
territory, only 400,000 people of the total population 
of 19 million:.remained under enemy control. Moreover, 
North Vietnamese casualties during the offensive were 
estimated at- 100,000 killed or seriously wounded, and 
the. Central Intelligence Agency predicted that it would 
take 18 months for North Vietnam to resupply and refit 
its main forces, 13° 


136. (TS) WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 28 Sep 72, NSC Files. 
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E CHAPTER 8 


FORCE WITHDRAWALS, 1972 


The January Announcement 


(U) Despite, first, evidence of enemy preparations 
for a major attack as 1972 began and, then, the actual 
offensive in April, the United States pressed ahead 
with redeployment of troops from Vietnam. The approach- 
ing Presidential campaign, which could be counted upon 
to heighten the already strong political pressure for 
disengagement in Vietnam, made it highly unlikely that 


President Nixon would attempt to slow the momentum of- | 


the US withdrawal. He had approved the removal of 
45,000 additional US troops, Increment 10 (KEYSTONE 
MALLARD), during the period December 1971 through 
January 1972 and this withdrawal was completed on 
schedule. On 1 February 1972, actual US strength stood 
at 136,505, well below the authorized level of 139,000 
specified by the President.? 

(C) For the field commanders, the accelerating 
US redeployments during 1971 had posed severe problems, 
so much so that at the end of the year the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff raised this matter with the Secretary of 
Defense. Both CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, they told Mr. 
Laird, had expressed concern over the difficulties in 
personnel turbulence, logistics, base closures, and 
force structure encountered in the ten withdrawal 
increments approved to date and had requested adequate 
warning before the next announcement if Similar prob- 
lems were to be avoided. . The impact of the problems 


I. Fot approval and exocuutdn of this redeployment 
increment, see Chapter oi PP. 159-161. 
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became even more serious, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
said, as US force levels: declined, affecting the 
security, operational readiness, morale, and welfare of 
remaining forces in South Vietnam. For the next 
announcement, COMUSMACV and CINCPAC favored one incre- 
ment covering the period 1 February to l July 1972 and 


’ lowering authorized strength from 139,000 to 60,000. 


Should the decision be for an increment of shorter 
duration, the commanders suggested removal of 55,000 US 
troops in the months February through April 1972, to a 
level of 84,000. The Joint Chiefs of Staff supported 
these recommendations and requested the Secretary to 
bring the impact of "short redeployment announcement 
and execution cycles" to the President's attention.“ 
(TS) Mr. Laird agreed that proper management, of 
US forces was essential as the redeployment continued, 
but he gave no indication of any pause in the US 
withdrawals. Rather, he asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 6 January 1972 for. illustrative force struc- 
tures assuming a 60,000-man US force in Vietnam on 15 
May 1972, 30,000 by 1 July 1972, and 15,000 by 1 Novem- 
ber 1972. He wanted assessments of the capabilities of 
each of the structures as well? a | 
(TS) Meantime, a Washington inter-agency task force 
chaired by a representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was preparing an updated Vietnam assessment’ for the 
NSC Vietnam Special Studies Group that included an 
| analysis of enemy and friendly strengths in South Viet- 
nam. In the completed appraisal, which the Chairman 


2. (TS-GP 4) JCSM-577-71 to SecDef, 30 Dec 71, Encl 
to JCS 2472/786-3, 28 Dec 71, JMF 911/374 (15 Nov 71). 

3.3 (TS-GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 6 Jan 72, Att 
to JCS 2472/786-4, 6 Jan 72, JMF 911/374 (15 Nov 71). 

4. For detailed coverage of this assessment, see 
Chapter 2, pp. 122-125. Ri 


of the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave to the Secretary of 
Defense on 10 January 1972 for transmittal to the 
Special Studies Group, the task group estimated enemy 
forces at 217 combat battalions at the beginning of 
December 1971 as compared with 233 friendly battalions 
(US, RVNAF, .and ROK). On the basis of the projected 
enemy threat, and assuming a US force level of 60,000 
by 30 June 1972 (a planning figure established earlier 
by the Secretary of Defense), the task group concluded 
that friendly troops remaining in South Vietnam by 
mid-1972 could meet the anticipated threat without 
major redistribution of forces by using the RVNAF 
reserve. After 1 July 1972, and with the US strength 
of 60,000 men, the threat could be met but only with 
increased risk. The task group cautioned, however, 
that this evaluation did not carry over into 1973 when 
US strength would be lower and when the enemy would 
have benefited from another dry season to infiltrate 
more men ‘and supplies.” 

(U) The Senior Review Group did Sp eeaaseity con- 
Sider the updated assessment, but the President did not 
await this action to make his decision on further 
vedeployments. On 13 January 1972, he announced that 
70,000 additional US troops would leave South Vietnam 
during the next three months, teaching a troop ceiling 
of 69,000 by 1 May 1972. This withdrawal, he said, had 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Government of 
' Vietnam. (In fact, however, it amounted to 15,000 more 
men than the redeployment proposed by the Joint Chiefs 
- of Staff and the field commanders for the same period.) 


53 eee 3) "Updated RVN Assessment," 10 Jan 72, 
pp. 18-20, Encl to JCS gc Ea ial 19 Jan Mai v JMF 911 
(16 Dec 71)... 
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The President also ‘promised another announcement on 
further withdrawals before l May 1972.° 

(S) Following the President's announcement, Secre- 
tary Laird held a press conference at the White House. 
For a troop ceiling of 69,000, he explained, there 
would be about 48,000 Army, 4,500 Navy, and 16,000 


Air Force troops remaining in South Vietnam on l May 


1972; monthly withdrawal rates would average about 
23, 000 men in the succeeding three months. That 
same day, 13 January, Mr. Laird. authorized the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff to redeploy US troops from South 


Vietnam in accordance with the President's announce> 
ment. A few days later, on 19 January, he informed 
Admiral Moorer of his personal concern for the safety 
of the remaining US forces. | "If ever there is a time," 
he said, "during which we must insure that each soldier 
and his commander are fully alert for unex pected 
weaknesses in our defense, both day and night, it is 
during these remaining months of the Vietnamization 


program." 


(TS) On 19 January, the Joint. Chiefs of Staff 
furnished the Secretary of Defense COMUSMACV' S out= 
line plan to attain the 69,000 US troop level by 1 
May 1972 together with the field commander's assess> 
ments of the lower transitional forces of 60,000, 
30,000, and 15,000 to be reached by 15 May, 1 July, and 


l November 1972. The plan for the 69,000 force 


6. Public Papers of the Presidents of the_ United 


States: Richard Nixon, 1972 (1974), P. 30. 


Ta Weekiy Compilation of Presidential Documents, 17 
Jan 72, pe (TS=GP 1) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 13 Jan 
72, Att to enn 2472/786=5, 14 Jan 72, JMF 911/374 (15 
Nov 71). (SGP 3) :Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 19 Jan 72, Att 
to JCS 2472/795, 20 Jan 72, JMF 911/374 (19 Jan 72). 


contained 10,000 rollup spaces and retained “a modest 
force" for security of US personnel, an area the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff considered of “paramount importance." 
To carry out the plan by. l May, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff said, would present a number of problems. They 
believed that there would be a degradation in intelli- 
gence collection and in helicopter support for the 
RVNAF. Moreover, there would be no room for signifi- - 
cant tradeoffs of manpower spaces without jeopardy to 
security of US forces. Other impacts of reducing to 
the 69,000 level included: port and processing back=. 
logs might be caused by the equipment accompanying the 
redeploying troops; the Military Equipment Delivery 
Team in Cambodia could not be supported by COMUSMACV. 
after l March 1972 and the capability to train Cambodi- 
an forces might be reduced; Cam Ranh Bay Air Base might 
have to be closed earlier than currently scheduled; the 
Joint Personnel Recovery Task Force would have to be . 
relocated in Thailand; and reduction of US helicopter 
and logistic support to.the ROK troops in South Vietnam 
would require renegotiation of the US=ROK military 
working arrangement. | R 

(TS) With respect to the 60,000, 30,000 and 15,000 
transitional force levels, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
found all three lacking. in adequate security for 
remaining US personnel. Once the problems associated 
with the 69,000 force had been resolved, then the 
commanders would reexamine the lower transition levels. 
In the meantime, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed the 
following actions should be approved immediately; (1) 
give security of US forces primary consideration 
while recognizing that increasing. reliance.must be 
placed on the RVNAF as US drawdowns. continued; (2) 
confirm authority to increase US manpower ceilings in 
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Thailand to accommodate necessary relocations from 
South Vietnam; (3) reduce the requirement for heli- 
copter Support for the RVNAF commensurate with capa- 
bility of remaining US forces; (4) grant authority to 
renegotiate the military working agreement under which 
the United States provided helicopter and lagistic 
support to the ROK forces in Vietnam.° 

(C) Secretary Laird appreciated the magnitude of 
the problems raised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he 
told them on 24 February 1972. He fully realized that 
COMUSMACV must in the coming months not only insure the 
success of Vietnamization, but also redeploy one half 
of his force, provide timely intelligence, retrograde 
large quantities of materiel, and accelerate the trans- 
fer of bases and facilities. Mr. Laird had full 
confidence that the US commanders would continue their 
"admirable performance" in these tasks despite the 
"difficult problems" involved. | a 

(C) The Secretary wanted the security of US forces 
in South Vietnam preserved and he believed this could 
be accomplished by increased alertness, consolidation 
of activities at more secure installations, and close 
coordination with the RVNAF. ‘He relaxed the require- 
ment for helicopter support for the RVNAF as requested 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and directed COMUSMACV to 
plan for a "transitional remaining force" of 30,000 by 
l July 1972 and “a more stable force" of 15,000 by 1 
November 1972. These figures, he stressed, were for 
planning purposes only and other contingencies should 
be considered. He also requested further JCS views on 


8. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-24-72 to SecDef, 19 Jan 72, Encl 
to JCS 2472/786-6, 19 Jan 72, JMF 911/374 (15 Nov 71). 
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the level and duration of US Support. 


the issues of support for ROK forces, requirements 
for a US rollup force, the minimum US intelligence 
capability required in Vietnam after 1 July 1972, and 
US manpower Space requirements in Thailand. He wanted, 
as well, information on measures being taken to support 
the Cambodian armed forces.” ` | | 
(TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff gave Secretary 
Laird on 6 March their views on some of the issues 


identified by him. Support of the ROK forces would 


begin to decrease when the US force level fell below 
30,000, they said, and none could be provided when US 
strength reached 15,000 men. They recommended early 
decisions on the question of retention of the ROK 
forces in South Vietnam, the size of these forces, and 
10 In addition, 
they requested authority for COMUSMACV to negotiate a 
new logistic ‘Support arrangement with the ROK forces in 
Vietnam and the GVN. 


(TS) With respect to the rollup force, further 


study of COMUSMACV's troop reduction plan showed that a 


force of 9,117, rather than the 10,000 originally 
planned would suffice.. This new level, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff believed, would allow COMUSMACV to 
process the retrograde generated by the continuing 
redeployments. Adjustments were required, they con- 
tinued, in the US manpower ceiling in Thailand to 
compensate for the force reductions in South Vietnam 
and to carry on programmed military activity, including 
the 4,800 monthly tactical air sortie level. Accord- 
ingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the 


—— 9, {EGP 4) Memo, SecDef to“CJCS, 24 Feb 72, Att 


to JCS 2472/1713- 5, 25 AED a Bus 71) 


sec 2. - 
` 410. For further consideration of the ROK force 
issue see pp. 470-474. 
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ceiling in Thailand be raised to 33,250 spaces, an 
increase of 1,050.71 Finally they considered that 
the Cambodian logistics and training support were 
progressing at a satisfactory rate and should not be 
impaired by the current redeployments.>- 

(C) Nearly two weeks later, on 18 March 1972, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff furnished the Secretary of 
Defense views on the US intelligence capability re- 
quired in South Vietnam after 1 July 1972. The rede- 
ployment of US forces to the projected strength of 
30,000 by 1 July 1972, they pointed out, would bring no 
equivalent reduction in intelligence requirements. 
They set out the minimum intelligence requirements for 
the period after l July 1972 and listed the intelli- / 
gence capabilities that would be lost as US forces 
shrank. They concluded that a minimum of 5,035 intel- 
‘ligence spaces would be needed in the 30,000 structure 
and 4,193 in the 15,000 one.>> : 

(C) Thus far in the consideration of transitional 
US force structures in Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had planned on the retention of a small residual 
US force, but now the possibility of total US with- 
drawal was raised. On 25 January 1972, President 


il. The Secretary of Defense disapproved an increase 
in the US force level in Thailand, though this decision 
did not preclude movement of USAF units from Vietnam to 
Thailand within the authorized ceiling, and he told 
Admiral Moorer on 31 March 1972 that he wanted the Air 
Force to continue planning for 4,800 tactical air 
sorties per month during FY 1973. (TS-GP 4) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, 31 Mar 72, Att to JCS 2472/773-11, 3 
Apr 72, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) sec 2. 

12. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-98-72 to SecDef, 6 Mar 72, Encl 
to JCS 2472/773-6, 2 Mar 72, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) sec 2. 

13. (TS-GP 4) JCSM-112-72 to SecDef, 18 Mar 72, Encl 
to JCS 2472/773-8, 11 Mar 72, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) sec 2. 
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Nixon had presented a new peace plan including an offer 
for complete US military withdrawal within six months 
of an agreement.?4 Thereafter, on 8 March, the 
Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to examine ways for the United States to insure the 
self-sufficiency of the RVNAF in the event of a total 
removal of US troops from Vietnam. He wanted four 
options studied: (1) conversion of the US advisory 
effort to civilian contract supported by US resources; 
(2) direct US budgetary assistance to the GVN for 
contractual support in place of US advisers; (3) 
contracting for in-country assistance and agreements / 
with other Asian countries for either in-country or 
offshore "backup rebuild facility" with the United 
States providing financial support for both of these 
"contractual ventures"; (4) the same as 3 except that 
the United States would supply support only for the 
in-country contract effort. | 
(C) The Joint Chiefs of. Staff replied to the 
Secretary on 3 April. While the attainment of total US 
withdrawal was a valid goal, they believed this objec- 
tive should continue to be tied to the progress of 
Vietnamization. It was "premature," they said, to 
assume that Vitnamization would be a complete success. 
The RVNAF would need “quality US advisory assistance 
and support" for some time to come in the areas of 
logistics, intelligence, communications, and training. 
= The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not think any of the 
options suggested by the Secretary was likely to 
succeed "if implemented in the near term." Recog- 
. nizing, however, the need for contingency planning 


— I4. See Chapter 11, pp. 604-605 a 
15. (TS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 8 Mar 72, Att 
to JCS 2472/773-7, 9 Mar 72, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) sec 2. 
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for total US military withdrawal from South Vietnam on 
Short notice, they preferred the Secretary's first 
option for conversion of the US advisory effort to 
civilian contract. This approach, they thought, could 
be implemented more rapidly than the other three but 
would require adequate leadtime for implementation. In 
addition, the first option provided the “highest degree 
of US control” over the contracts for the United States. 
would provide the funding. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
promised the Secretary a conceptual plan based on this 
option and asked that no further consideration be given 
the remaining options.?°® | | 


Redeplo ent Increment 1l, February-April 1972 
(C) While the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secre- 


tary of Defense were considering transitional force 
levels for the latter part of the year, the redeploy- 


ment of the 70,000 US forces during the period February 


through April 1972 proceeded in accord with the Presi- 
dent's January announcement. The field commanders had 
prepared the necessary troop list for Increment 11 
(KEYSTONE OWL) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved 
and submitted it to the Secretary of Defense on 17 
February 1972. Included were 55,235 Army spaces, 
comprising one airborne division headquarters, a 


brigade headquarters, five infantry battalions, two 


armored cavalry squadrons, four air cavalry squadrons 
and three separate air cavalry troops, three field 
artillery battalions, and associated Support elements. 
Navy spaces totaled 3,994, including two. light heli- 
copter attack squadrons, naval - support personnel at 


—— I6. (T5-GP 4) JCSM-142-72 to SecDef, 3 Apr 72, Encl 
A to JCS 2472/773-10, 29 Mar 72, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) 
sec 2 | | e e A o re. | 
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Binh Thuy ‘and Cam Räni pay) and reductions in the naval 
support activity at Saigon ‘and in the Naval Advisory 
Group. The Air Force would withdraw three special 
operations squadrons, two C-7 tactical airlift squad- 
rons, a C-130 tactical airlift detachment, an air 
rescue and recovery squadron, and personnel from two 
tactical air support squadrons for a total of 10,590 
spaces, while the Marine Corps would remove 181 ad- 
visory headquarters and support spaces. Thereafter 
KEYSTONE. OWL moved ahead in accordance with the ap- 
proved list.2? | a 

(C) The enemy offensive, breaking at the end of 
March, caused considerable disruption in the Increment 
11 redeployment. The United States continued the 
withdrawals and did reach the 69,000-man level by the 
end of April, but some spaces scheduled for redeploy- 


ment in April 1972 were retained and approximately 


1,600 additional or “augmentation” forces were deployed 
to South Vietnam. These retention and augmentation 
forces consisted primarily of combat and combat support 
elements and the preponderance were air forces. The US 


Air Force retained troops associated with the 620th 


TSC, 8th Special Operations Squadron, 2lst Tactical Air 
Support Squadron, 374 Tactical Airlift Wing, and 7th 
Air Force Headquarters and redeployed a tactical 
fighter squadron. from South Korea and a KC-119K 
Gunship FOL} from Thailand. In addition, the C-130 
Rotational Squadron at Tan Son Nhut was reinforced 


—“I7. (Ts-GP 4) MICS-57-72 to SecDef, 17 Feb 72, 

Att to JCS 2472/786-8, 22 Feb 72, JMF 911/374 (15 Nov 

TEN (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 

72-Mar 73, (C) p. F-56. ee wae : 
18. FOL = Forward Observation Laser. | 
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and an F-4 servicing site was established in MR 3. The 
Army retained two air cavalry troops, an aerial weapons 
company, a helicopter assault company, an aviation 
detachment, and various aviation maintenance spaces and 
redeployed an aerial delivery detachment from Okinawa 
to assist the RVNAF. The US Marine Corps redeployed 
three fighter Squadrons, “two from Japan and one from 
Hawaii, and augmented certain other units. In all, 
4,110 spaces were involved, including 2,525 retention 


and 1,585 augmentation spaces broken down as follows: 


Augmentation Retention Total 


Army 77 1,114 1,191 
Navy : 6 oo 6 
Air Force 428 1,411 . 1,839 
Marine Corps 1,074 0 1,074 

1,585 ~ 2,525 =4,110 


(C) The Services and COMUSMACV had to make appropri- 
ate reductions elsewhere in the Vietnam force to 
compensate for the forces retained and deployed in 
order to insure a US force level of 69,000 by the end 
of April. >- Necessary reductions were made principally 
in logistics. and rollup spaces and adjusted ceilings 


for Increment 11 redeployment were: 


Service Old Ceiling New Ceiling Difference 

Army 49,278 46,417 -2,861 

Navy | 3,067 = 3,029 - 38 

Air Force 16,308 18,133 +1,825 

Marine Corps 347 1,421 +1,074 
Total 69 ,000 69,000 
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Despite the enemy offensive and the associated reten- 
tions and augmentations, the United States did reduce 
its strength by 70,000 men in the months February 


through April 1972, reaching a level of 68,100 men on 


30 April. Included in this increment as ultimately 


whee EET OEE + 


accomplished were LL Army, maneuver battlions, 3 field 
artillery battarions, and 4‘ ALE Force tactical airlift 
squadrons. The US Navy withdrew the last of its combat 
troops in this period and the remaining 5,000 land- 
based US Navy personnel were either advisers or head- 


quarters staff.’ 


The Apríl Announcement 


(U) In the January withdrawal announcement, Presi- 
dent Nixon had promised a decision on further redeploy- 
ments before the beginning of May and he was not 
dissuaded from this course by the intervening enemy 
offensive. Accordingly, planning proceeded for the 
succeeding redeployment increment. | 

(C) In anticipation of a forthcoming Presidential 
announcement, General Abrams set his staff to planning 
the continuing redeployment of US forces from South 
Vietnam to "the eventual attainment" of a US assistance 
group. He forwarded an advance summary of the result- 
ing OPLAN J203 to CINCPAC and Admiral Moorer on 15 
March 1972. Using the 69,000 US force level for 1 May 
1972 as a point of. departure, COMUSMACV had prepared 
notional packages for a 30,000 force on 1 July 1972 and 
a 15,000 one for 1 November 1972. Since he found these 
figures arbitrary, precluding retention of various 


desirable Capabiities, he had developed alternative 


packages of 37,000 and 23,000 spaces to be achieved by 
the same dates. General Abrams considered a 15,000 
US troop level the minimum appropriate for the US 


assistance group; further, he thought that such a 


group should not be established before 1 July 1973 to 
allow a smooth transition from the 1 May LNS force 
level. 


—— 19. {TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 13, (C) pp. F-56 - F-57; (U) p. N-3. 
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tary of Defense on 24 March. 


(Cy General Abrams considered it essential to 
keep. command and control of air forces in South Vietnam 


so long as the United States participated in the 


air war. After careful study, he believed a US force 


of 23,000 the lowest possible level to assure command 


and control of the air war as well as minimum sup- 
port for the ROK forces and essential assistance 
to South Vietnam. To attain a 23,000 level by 1 
November would require withdrawal of 46,000 troops 
in the period May through October 1972, and General 
Abrams asked for authority to determine the pace 
of the redeployments and the composition of the 
remaining force within that overall figure. Should 
"overriding: considerations at the national level" 
dictate a redeployment package to be completed by 
1 July, the field commander preferred a 37,000-man 


structure. 


(C) CINPAC found his subordinate's planning "excel- 


lent" and recommended its adoption to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as the "best course to follow subsequent to 1 


May 1972." The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed and passed 
on the field commanders' recommendations to the Secre- 
21 

(C) On 1 April 1972, the Secretary of Defense 
directed review of the entire Vietnamization effort, 


including a report on the US force posture in Southeast 


Asia. This review is discussed in Chapter 9, but on 


—30. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC (info. 


CJCS), 1502552 Mar 72, JCS IN 81704, JMF 911 (6 Aug 71) 
sec 2. | igi of y : | 

21. (TS-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 1621212 Mar 
72, JCS IN 85516; (TS-GP 3) JCSM-130-72 to -SecDef, 24 


Mar 72, Encl to JCS 2472/773-9, 22 Mar 72; JMF 911 (6 


Aug 71) sec 2. | 
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5 April 1972, the Joint: Chiefs of Staff responded on 
the specific matter of the US force structure. At that 
time, they reaffirmed their recommendations of a week 
and a half earlier for a US troop level of 23, 000 
spaces on 1 November 1972 or one of 374000 spaces on 1l 


July 1972 if a definite ceiling. was required by the- 
22 


earlier date. 
(TS) Meantime, North Vietnam had launched its 
offensive into the south, and the Secretary of Defense 
on 15 April asked for General Abrams’ latest views on 
future US redeployments. Admiral Moorer relayed these 
views as well as those of CINCPAC to the Secretary on 
19 April. General Abrams expected the current level of 
enemy activity to continue for several months and both 
he and CINCPAC recommended deferral of any decision on 
redeployments beyond the 1 May level of 69,000 until 1 
July or later. In addition, the two commanders be- 
lieved their earlier recommendation for a 37,000-man 
force for 1 July, if a ceiling was required for that 
date, was now "unrealistic" and urged retention of the 
maximum number of US troops in South Vietnam until 1 
July 1972. | | oe 
(TS) At this time, Admiral Moorer pointed out 
to the Secretary that recent US force augmentations and 
retentions to meet the enemy invasion had necessitated 
substituting over 4,000 combat and combat support 
spaces in the existing US structure in place of essen- 
tial logistics and rollup spaces. Consequently, the 
resulting force structure of 69,000. on 1 May would be 


(TS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 1 Apr 72, Att 


to JCS 2472/810, l Apr 72; (TS-GP 4) JCSM-149-72 to 


SecDef, 5 Apr 72, Encl to JCS 2472/810-2, 4 HORDE 72: JMF 
907/301 (1 RBS 72). 
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unbalanced and Admiral Moorer was uncertain how long 
the augmentation forces could be sustained within the 
69,000 level.” | 

(U) Once again President Nixon chose to disregard 
the advice of his military advisers on the issue of 
redeployments. In a televised address on the evening 
of 26 April, he reported to the nation that the South 


Vietnamese were "fighting courageously” and “inflicting 


very heavy casualties on the invading force." More- 
over, General Abrams had predicted that the South 
Vietnamese, with continued US air and sea support, 
would stop the North Vietnamese offensive. On the 
basis of this assessment, and in consultation with 
President Thieu, Ambassador Bunker, and "my senior 
advisers in Washington," President Nixon had decided 
Vietnamization was progressing well enough to continue 
the withdrawal of US forces. In the next two months, 
he announced, 20,000 more US troops would depart South 
Vietnam, lowering the US military ceiling there to 
49,000 on 1 July 1972. The President went on to. 
announce a new negotiating effort to end the war and 
renewed US air and naval attack on North Vietnam, 


matters treated in Chapters 11l and 7, respectively.*4 


Redeployment Increment 12, May-June 1972 


=. (TS) Thereafter, the Secretary of Defense directed 
the withdrawal of 20,000 ‘US troops from ‘South Vietnam 
during the period May through June 1972, and this, 
redeployment, Increment 12 (KEYSTONE PHEASANT) , 


—33. (TS) CM-1768-72 to SecDef, 19 Apr 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam Force Planning. | | T 


24. Public Papers, Nixon, 1972, pp. 551-552. 


proceeded. The field commanders readied the necessary 
plans and the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted an 
approved troop list to the Secretary of Defense on 19 
May 1972. The 20,000 spaces comprised: 12,084 US Army 
forces, including one infantry brigade less one bat- 
talion, one aerial weapons company, and two air cavalry 
troops; 537 US Navy advisers and support personnel; 
6,297 Air Force troops consisting of four tactical 
fighter Squadrons, a reconnaissance technical Squadron, 
reductions in a tactical airlift Squadron, a tactical 
electronics warfare squadron, and a tactical air 
Support squadron; and 1,082 US Marine Corps augmenta- 
tion forces.. In order to meet the 49,000 ceiling, 
COMUSMACV had to move out tactical air forces still 
required in ongoing operations. Consequently, all but 
one of the redeploying tactical squadrons moved to Nam 
Phong and Takhli Air Bases in Thailand. 25 

(C) In June COMUSMACV reviewed and modified the 
49,000 US force structure to retain certain assets that 
contributed most directly to destroying the enemy, _ 
assisting the RVNAF, and accommodating the stepped up 
US materiel assistance to South Vietnam (Project 
ENHANCE). 26 AS a result, General Abrams retained 
3,004 spaces previously identified for withdrawal, 
trading off a like number of other spaces, principally 
security forces. The final US force levels of Incre- | 
ment 12 were as follows: | 


— Z5. Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 4 May 72, Att to JCS 
2472/814, 5 May 72; (S-GP 4) MJCS-169-72 to SecDef, 19 


© — May 72, Att to JCS 2472/814-1, 24-May 72; JMF 911/374 


(4 May 72). (TS-GP 1) CM~-1796-72 to SecDef, 1 May 72, 
CJCS Chron CM File. (S-NOFORN) COMUSMACTHAI Command 


History, 1972, (C) pp. 12-13, 18. 
26. See Chapter 9, pp. 489-494. 


Army 9,616 


Navy 548. 

Air Force 7,710 

Marine Corps 2,126 
Total . 20,000 


The redeployment moved forward and US strength in South 
Vietnam on 30 June 1970 stood at 48,000.72” 


Command Reorganization and Consolidatioh T | 


(C) By the spring of 1972, the continuing drawdown 
of US forces called for some adjustment in US command 
organization in South Vietnam. COMUSMACV OPLAN 
5203,°° 

. transition to a US military group in Vietnam included 


prepared in February and March 1972, for the 


various organizational changes and consolidations in 
the MACV structure as well. Salient among these were 
retention of command and control of the air war in 
South Vietnam; the merger of the MACV and 7th Air Force 
Headquarters with the Commander, 7th Air Force becoming 
Deputy COMUSMACV; and the establishment of an Army 
advisory group using the assets of the present MACV 
Training Directorate. ? 

(TS) Admiral McCain supported | the COMUSMACV plan, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff presented it to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on 4 April. The plan would, they told 
the Secretary, reduce manpower requirements for head- 
quarters elements, continue COMUSMACV's capability to 
accomplish assigned missions, and provide for the 
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27. (TS) CM-1936-72 to SecDef, 14 Jun 72, CJCS 
Chron CM File. (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command 
History, Jan 72-Mar 73, (C) pp. F-57 = F-58. 

28. See above, pp. 454-455. 

29. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to Somers 1207252 Feb 
72, JCS IN 26695, JMF oS (12 Feb nays | 2. : 
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orderly transition from a combat command to an assist- 
ance advisory group at a later date. The changes would 


not, however, alter COMUSMACV's status as a subordinate 


unified commander under the operational command of 


CINCPAC ee 


(TS) Secretary Laird asked several questions about 


the proposed organizational revisions. What changes 


were envisioned in the MACV mission? What would be the 


general and flag officer structure in the revised 


organization? And what about the possible need for 
single management of all aspects (civilian and mili- 
tary) of pacification and rural development? The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff responded on 22 April that no revision 
in the current COMUSMACV mission would be required 


until US strength in Vietnam fell below 23,000 men. 


The general and flag officer requirements, they said, 
must await later determination in light of the specific 
mission given the final advisory group and of the 
changing military situation. Further, they assured Mr. 
Laird that current planning called for a single manage- 
ment MACV/CORDS-type organization as long as needed. 
Before acting on the COMUSMACV reorganization plan, 
Secretary Laird put forth a possible alternative, 


namely, that COMUSMACV be replaced by (or transformed ` 


into) what he called a "Supreme Command" for all of 
Southeast Asia, independent of CINCPAC. The Joint 


‘Chiefs of Staff objected that such a. change would 


require a large expansion of staff machinery in South- 
east Asia and would mean that command of forces re- 


quired for the war would be split between CINCPAC and 


the new command. They recommended proceeding with the 


— 30. (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, -180356Z Mar 


72, JCS IN 88557; (TS-GP 3) JCSM-137-72 to SecDef, 4 
anr Lp Encl B to JCS 2472/808,°#27 Mar 72; JMF 045 (12. 
Fe 2) e l 
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scheduled reorganization and phase-down of MACV. The 
Secretary did not press his proposal, and nothing more 
came of it. >l | | | 

(C) Mr. Laird discussed the MACV reorganization with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 May 1972. He did not 
oppose the merger of the MACV and 7th Air Force Head- 
quarters, but suggested assigning the ARVN advisory 
mission to the US Army, Vietnam (USARV) with the 
transfer of advisers from MACV to USARV in lieu of 
Creating an Army advisory group. General Abrams 


objected to this proposal, believing that the advisory 


function was best kept separate from the mission of 
USARV, which was to provide support for the ARVN. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff supported the field commander and 
the Secretary of Defense acceded to their wishes. He 
did not formally approve the organizational changes for 
Vietnam at that time, however, and not until 31 August 
1972, did Mr. Laird confirm approval for designation of 
the Commander, 7th Air Force as Deputy COMUSMACV, 
establishment of an Army Advisory Group using the 
tesources of the Training Directorate of MACV, and 
maintenance of CORDS activities at the current level. 

(C) Meantime, COMUSMACV had proceeded with the 


implementation of the changes in accord with the 


~ 31. (TS-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 12 Apr 72, 
Att to JCS 2472/808-1, 12 Apr 72; (TS-GP 4) JCSM-18 2-72 


to Sec Def, 22 Apr 72, Encl to JCs 2472/808-2, 19 Apr 


72; JMF 045 (12 Feb 72). (TS-GP 3) JCSM-214-72 to 


SecDef, 8 May 72, Encl to Jcs 2472/815, 7 May 72, JMF 
907/045 (7 May 72). (S) CM-1820-72 to SecDef, 8 May 


72, CSCS File 091 SEA, Jan-Jun 72. 


32. (TS-GP 4) JCS 2472/808-4, 17 May 72; (TS~GP 4) 


_JCSM-237-72 to SecDef, 22 May 72 (derived from JCS 


2472/808-4); (C) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 31 Aug 72, Att 
fo JCS 2472/808-5, 1 Sep 72; JMF 045 (12 Feb 72). 
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Secretary's tacit approval. In May 1972, the MACV 
Training Directorate was reorganized into the Army 
Advisory Group (AAG) with a strength of 792 military 
personnel and one civilian. Over a month later, on 29 
June 1972, General Abrams left South Vietnam to return 
to Washington to be Chief of Staff of the Army. At 
that time, General Fred C. Weyand, USA, Deputy COMUS- 
MACV, became the acting commander in Vietnam although 


“he was not formally designated COMUSMACV until 12 
October. Simultaneous with General Weyand's assumption 


of command on 29 June, General John W. Vogt, USAF, 


‘Commander of the 7th Air Force and Deputy COMUSMACV for 


Air, also became Deputy COMUSMACV with the three posi- 
tions now consolidated into one. At that time, the 
Headquarters of. the Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, and the 7th Air Force were merged.>> 


Further Redeployments, July-August 1972 


(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff in April had recom- 
mended one redeployment announcement for the period 1 
May through 1 November 1972 with the field commanders 
free to set the pace of the withdrawals within the 
overall ceiling figure. The President, however, did 
not accept this position and announced instead a 20,000 
US withdrawal during May and June. The question 
remained: what would be the size and timing of future 
US redeployments? : 

(C) On 16 June 1972, the Secretary of Defense asked 
for General Abrams' views on future redeployments, -and 


—— 33. (C-GP 4) JCSM-244-72 to SecDef, 26 May 72, 
JMF 045 (26 May 72). (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command 
History, Jan 72-Mar 73, 1U) pp. v, 37, Mel, M-3, N-3 - 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave the comments of both 
COMUSMACV and CINCPAC to Mr. Laird on 21 June 1972. 
The two commanders thought any reduction below the 
currently authorized 49,000 ceiling would result in 
"marginal capabilities" in one or more functional 
areas. Moreover, additional withdrawals would degrade 
the security of US forces and impair their ability to 
support the South Vietnamese. If it was imperative to 
continue redeployments, COMUSMACV believed it possible 
to redeploy another 10,000 US forces by 1 September. 
CINCPAC, on the other hand, favored a moratorium 
on withdrawals during July to allow an assessment of 
further redeployments in succeeding months. 

(C) After presenting these positions, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary that any substantial 
degradation of the US structure in South Vietnam at 
that “critical time" risked failure of US efforts in 
Southeast Asia. But, should “overriding considerations 
at the national level" require continuing US with- 
drawals, then the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the 
10,000 figure proposed by COMUSMACV, reaching a ceiling 
of 39,000 by 1 September 1972.°4 

(U) In this instance, the President heeded the 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On 28 June 1972, 
White House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler announced 
the President's decision to continue US withdrawals 
from South Vietnam. “After consulting with the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam and reviewing the military situation, 
the President had ordered a reduction of the US troop 
level to 39,000 by 1 September. This decision, Mr. 
Ziegler explained: was based on the assessment that 


34. TE ) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 16 Jun 72, “Encl B 
to JCS 2472/824, 20 Jun 72; (TS) JCSM-288-72 to-SecDef, 
21 Jun 72, Encl A to JCS 2472/824, 20 Jun 72; JMF 
911/374 (16 Jun 72). 
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such redeployments_ could. take place without jeopardiz= 
ing Vietnamization or the safety of US forces remaining 
in South Vietnam. Mr. Ziegler went on to say that, 
effective immediately, draftees would no longer be 
assigned to duty in Vietnam unless they volunteered for 
service there.>> 

(C) As in the previous redeployment increments, 
the Secretary of Defense directed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to carry out this redeployment and they approved 
the ‘necessary troop list for Increment 13 (KEYSTONE: 
WREN) reducing US strength to 39,000 by l September 
1972. United States Navy spaces amounted to 55, US Air 
Force to 1,354, and US Marine Corps to 7, all of whom 
' were advisers or Support personnel. The US Army would 
withdraw 8,584 spaces including one infantry battalion, 
one airmobile battalion, two aerial weapons companies, 
one aerial rocket artillery battalion, one support and 
three assault helicopter companies, and logistic 
Support personnel. These withdrawals proceeded forth= 
with and the US Army portion waS completed on 23 
August, marking the departure of the last major US 
ground combat units from South Vietnam. Increment 13 
was completed on schedule on 31 August 1972, roaving US 
strength at 36,800. ap. 

(C) In planning Increment 13, COMUSMACV had notified 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he could no longer afford 
to set aside medical facilities to treat civilian war 


35. Weekly Compilation of Presidential Seunen, 
' 3 Jul 1972, p. 1110. 


= 36. (U) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 1 Jul 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/828, 3 Jul 72; (TS) MJCS=258=72 to SecDef, 3 
Aug 72, Att to JCS 2472/8281, 7 Aug 72; JMF 911/374 (1 


Jul 72). (TS=NOFORN=EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72=Mar eee (U) p. F=58. 
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casalties. He proposed henceforth to provide treatment 
for civilians only on a case-by-case basis where South > 
Vietnamese medical facilities were insufficient. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed this proposal. Mr. 
Laird replied on 26 August. For reasons of domestic 
and international impact, he did not want to make a 
formal announcement of the end of us support of the. 
"Civilian War Casualty Program.” But, because of the 
reduced capabilities of the US forces, he authorized 
COMUSMACV to proceed in practice as recommended 
by the Joint Chiefs of staff. >” | 


The Final Redeployment Increment 

(C) Throughout the spring and summer of 1972, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the field commanders 
repeatedly cautioned the Secretary of Defense against 
continuing US troop withdrawals, but President Nixon, | 
facing reelection in November, was determined to press 
ahead with further reductions pending a cease-fire 
agreement. Following the pattern of previous incre- 
ments, Secretary Laird on 15 August 1972 requested 
views on redeployments beyond 1. September from Admiral 
Moorer and General Weyand.- | | 

(C) In response, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recalled 
the COMUSMACV plan of the previous March providing for 
a 15,000-man force structure in South Vietnam by 1 
November 1972. This plan and figure were no longer 
feasible, they said, because of the North Vietnamese 


37. (TS) MICS-258-72 to SecDef, 3 Aug 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/828-1, 7 Aug 72; (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
26 Aug 72, Att to JCS 2472/828-2, 28 Aug 72; JMF 
911/374 (1 Jul 72). . : oO 

38. (S) Memo, SecDef to -CJCS, 15 Aug 72, Att to 
ICS. 2472/834, 16 Aug 72, JMF 911/374 (15. Aug 7.2). 
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invasion. General We yand believed US air and naval 
power "decisive and vital" to the current counteroffen- 
sive, the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued, and he would 
be “extremely hard pressed" to maintain this support 
with any further reduction in his forces. The new 
commander viewed the removal of the remaining US ground 
combat units in the increment then in process a "risk," 
believing that the impact of the reduction to a level 
of 39,000 by 1 September, had not yet been properly 
assessed. Only with reluctance the field commander had 
said a further 10,000-man withdrawal could be made by 
l November if required “at the highest level." 

(C) Both CINCPAC and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concurred with General Weyand, with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommending a US strength of "about 30,000" 
by 31 December 1972. Further, they urged that the 


field commander be free to determine the exact composi- _ 


tion and timing of the approximate 9,000 spaces in this 
recommended redeployment. >? 

(C) As the Increment 13 redeployment proceeded 
in July and August 1972, concern was voiced in the 
Washington Special Actions Group over military plans to 
relocate units from South Vietnam to Thailand. Conse- 
quently, the Secretary of Defense instructed Admiral 
Moorer that: | 7 : : | 


Actual redeployment of personnel from 
Vietnam to Thailand as a result of 
the drawdown in Vietnam will be kept 
to a minimum, and spaces for the 
personnel should be identified within 
the basic 32,200 Thailand ceiling. 


~-39 TTF) JCSM~383-72 to SecDef, 19 Aug 72, App to 
JCS 2472/834-1, 18 Aug 72, JMF 911/374 (15 Aug 72). 
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Thereafter, on 15 August, p Joint Chiefs of Staff 
assured Mr. Laird that they were limiting troop move=> 
ment to Thailand to those essential to Southeast Asian 
operations and would continue to do so. They would, 
they said, reduce the entry of new units by transfer= 


ring missions wherever possible to forces already 


stationed in Thailand and obtain clearance from the 
Royal Thai Government as far in advance as possible for 
troops moved from South Vietnam to Thailand. © 

(U) On 29 August 1972, White House Press Secretary 
Ziegler read a statement in San Clemente, California, 
announcing the redeployment of an additional 12,000 US 
troops from South Vietnam by 30 November. This with= 


drawal, he said, would reduce the US ceiling in Vietnam 


to 27,000 men. At a press conference later in the day, 
President Nixon explained that the 27,000 figure did 
not represent a force "that is going to remain in South 
Vietnam indefinitely." Rather, once the US President= 
ial election was over and before the first of December, 
he planned a further assessment, though he did not 
pledge a further withdrawal announcement at that 
time. 

(C) Following the established procedures, the Secre> 


tary of Defense authorized the withdrawal in. accordance 


with the President's announcement and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff approved the necessary troop list. Included 
in the 12,000 spaces of Increment 14 (KEYSTONE PELICAN) 
were: 7,282 US Army security, adviser, and support 


40. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 7 Jul 72, Att to 
ICS 2353/198, 8 Jul 72; (TS) JCSM=370=72 to SecDef, 15 
Aug 72 (derived from JCS 2353/198-1); JMF 922/374 (7 
Jul 72). 

41. Weekly Compil ation of Presidential Documents, 


4 Sep 1972, p. 1306. 6. Publ ic icopapers; Nixon, oes 
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personnel and 603 US Navy advisers and support forces. 
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The US Air Force planned ‘the: ‘temoval of 3,208 troops, 


including three special operations squadrons, a tacti- 
cal electronic warfare squadron, and various support 
personnel, and the 907 US Marine Corps spaces consisted 
of two attack squadrons (A-4) and associated support. 
Later, in November 1972, COMUSMACV decided to retain 
the two Marine Corps squadrons and appropriate trade- 
offs were made in the contingents of the other Services 
to accommodate the required 865 spaces. *? 

(C) With the Increment 14 withdrawal underway, the 
Secretary of .Defense on 14 September 1972 asked the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for an analysis of necessary US 
force structure in Thailand assuming various US resid- 
ual strengths in Vietnam and air activity levels in 
Southeast Asia and for a "follow-on study” of options 
for “US force resurgence" in Southeast Asia to meet a 
contingency similar to the recent North Vietnamese 
offensive. The Joint Chiefs of Staff supplied the 
Thailand force structure review on 18 October and a 
study of force resurgence options on 31 October. With 


regard to the latter, they concluded that US air forces 
could surge to meet a contingency as described by the 


Secretary with augmentation from the Strategic, Readi- 
ness, Pacific, and Atlantic Commands. They were quick 
to point out, however, that such ‘an eventuality would 
limit the US capability to react quickly to contingen-_ 


cies in other areas of the world. = 


—@2. (U) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 5 Sep 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/834- 2, 5 Sep 72; (TS) MJCS-341-72 to SecDef, 
17 Oct 72, Att to JCS 2472/834-3, 18 Oct 72; JMF 


- 911/374 (15 Aug 72). (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV ‘Command 


43. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 14 Sep 72, Att to 


JCS 2353/198-2, 15 Sep 72; (TS) JCSM-451-72 to SecDef, 
18 Oct 72, Encl to JCS 2353/198-3, 16 Oct 72; (TS) 
JCSM-460-72 to SecDef, 31 ‘Oct 72, Enel. to JCS 

2353/198-4, 27 Oct 72; JMF 922/374 (7 Jul 72). E 
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(U) The Increment 14 redeployment went forward 
without interruption, and on 30 November 1972, the US 
military strength in South Vietnam stood at 25,500 men, 

well below the authorized ceiling of 27,000. The two 
US Marine Corps A-4 squadrons were the only major 
combat units of any service remaining in South Vietnam 
at that time. | | 

(C) During October 1972, a diplomatic settlement 
of the war appeared imminent, but then miscarried. ” 
Subsequently, after the US Presidential election in 
November, the negotiations resumed, without success, 
and once again the question of additional redeployments 
confronted the President and his advisers. On 28 
November Admiral Moorer told the Secretary of Defense 
that further withdrawals at the time would not be 
"prudent." He based his position on the still uncer- 
tain state of the peace talks as well as the need for 
"full use of the 27,000 personnel authorized as of 1l 
December" for security and orderly retrograde of US 
equipment if an agreement was attained. Therefore he 
recommended that the US force level in Vietnam be held 
at 27,000.28 

(C) Apparently because of the lack of progress 
in the negotiations, the President announced no further 
US redeployments at the beginning of December, and the 
authorized US ceiling in South Vietnam stood at 27,000 
throughout the final weeks of 1972 and in early 1973. 


44.  (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
 72-Mar 73, (C) pp. F-59 - F-6l, (U) p. N-6.. 
“45. For developments in the a see 
Chapter 11. . 
46. (TS) CM-2325- -72 to SecDef, 28 Nov 72, cscs CM 
Chron File. ' 
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Nevertheless, US forces Gontinuéd to leave Vietnam. At 
the end of December 1972, US strength had dropped to 


24,069 and another 553 troops had departed by 27 


January leaving 23,516 US troops there when the cease- 
fire went into effect. In all, 135,603 US troops 
redeployed from South Vietnam in the period 1 January 
1972 through 27 January 1973." 


Consideration of ROK Force Withdrawals 


(C) With the continuing US redeployments in the. 
early months of 1972, the issue of further ROK force 
withdrawals from South Vietnam again arose. The 
previous summer, President Nixon had recognized the 
Republic of Korea's desire to reduce its contingent in 
South Vietnam, deciding on 23 June 1971 to support two 
Korean divisions in South Vietnam through 1972. This 
decision, in effect, sanctioned the return of approxi- . 
mately 10,000 ROK troops from Vietnam to South Korea. 
Redeployment of the ROK 2d Marine Brigade together with 
support and headquarters elements began in late 1971 

(TS) Meantime, in January 1972, the United States. 
had sought confirmation from President Chung Hee Park 
that the two ROK divisions would in fact remain in South 


Vietnam through 1972. The South Korean President had 


publicly reserved his position but told the US Ambassa- 
dor in Seoul privately that he was proceeding with 
plans to withdraw the two divisions beginning in June 
1972. Subsequently, the South Koreans approached the 


—47. (FS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar_ 73, (C) pp. F-60 - F-61.. «{S-NOFORN-GP 1) 


COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, (C) p. J-39. 
48. See Chapter 3, pp. 168-174. T 
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United States for pledges of both political and mili- 
tary support in return for retaining the two divisions 
in South Vietnam. Specifically, the Koreans asked that 
at least two US combat brigades remain in Vietnam as 
long as‘any Korean forces were there. — They also sought > 
air and logistic support for the ROK forces in 
Vietnam.” | 

(TS) President Nixon requested the NSC Under Secre= 
taries Committee to. examine alternate courses available 
to the United States to assure the maximum ROK presense 
in South Vietnam. The NSC Committee replied to the 
President on 21 March 1972. The Republic of Korea had 
requested US assurances to keep its forces in Vietnam, 
the Committee said, and the United States could 
provide acceptable military support, although not in 


the exact terms requested, as long as the US force 


level remained above 30,000 troops. Once the US 
strength fell below that level, US capability to 
support the Korean forces would decrease and none would 
be possible at a US level of 15,000 unless | additional 
US personnel were retained in Vietnam specifically for 
that purpose. In any event, the Committee members 


believed that the Koreans were open to compromise on 


the quid pro quo involved and set two alternative goals 


for negotiation with the Koreans. In the first, the 
United States would either give a pledge to keep its 
forces in South Korea for a stated period or increase 
military assistance to the Republic of Korea in return 
for retention of the two divisions in South Vietnam. 
The. second provided for negotiation for a smaller 


ROK force in Vietnam if ROK demands for the full two 


divisions proved too high. A cee er 


49. (TS=GP 1) Memo, NSC Under re Cmte to beets 
dent, 21 Mar 72, Att to JCS 2472/800-2, 28 Mar tae JMF 
911/497 | (16 .Feb 72). 


ft ees 


Sr 


although not offered: for! the; President’ s consideration, 
was not to oppose ROK troop withdrawals from Vietnam.7° 

(TS) Shortly after senđing this study to the Presi- 
dent, the Under Secretaries Committee learned that the 
Republic of Korea had modified its position. Now the 
Koreans no longer insisted on the retention of two US 
combat brigades in South Vietnam if the Korean troops 
were to stay. Rather, the ROK Minister of Defense had 
stated that the presence of "some" US ground combat 
forces would suffite. >? | | | 

(TS) President Nixon reviewed the question of 
keeping the two ROK divisions in Vietnam and, on 5 
April 1972, decided on US actions to facilitate reten- 
tion of those forces. The United States would provide 
air support for the ROK forces within overall priori- 
ties as had been the case in the past; it would be 
prepared to implement an alternative logistic support 
system for the ROK divisions; and it would be ready to 
| plan a joint US/ROK evacuation airlift of the Korean 
forces. In discussions with the Koreans, the President 
did not want to link the presence of US troops in Korea 
with the issue of the ROK divisions in Vietnam. 
Instead, the United States would assure the Republic of 
Korea that US forces would not be "totally" withdrawn 
from South Vietnam as long as ROK troops remained 
there. If these assurances proved acceptable to the 
Koreans, then the President desired to review the need 


50. (TS-GP l) Memo, NSC Under Secys Cmte to Presi- 
dent, 21 Mar 72, Att to JCS PANEAS 2, 28 Mar 72, JMF 
911/497 (16 Feb 72). 

51. (TS-GP 1) Memo, NSC Under Secys Cmte to Presi- 
dent, 27 Mar 72, Att to JCS 2472/800- ae 31 Mar ues JME 
911/497 (16 Feb were i P 
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for the ROK forces in South Vietnam again later in the 
year and he wanted the Republic of Korea so informed.> 
(TS) At the end of March 1972, just as the Republic. 
of Korea was completing the previously planned redeploy- 
ment of 10,000 forces from South Vietnam, North Vietnam 
launched its massive invasion across the Demilitarized 
Zone into South Vietnam. The Government of Vietnam 
immediately requested the assistance of the ROK forces 
in Vietnam in securing important coastal areas in MR 2 
and large segments of National Highways 1 and 19, and 
the Republic of Korea suspended plans for further 
redeployments. Subsequently, on 25 May 1972, President 
‘Park agreed to retain the remaining two ROK divisions 
in South Vietnam throughout 1972. The United States 
conveyed assurances of continued support for those 
forces, but at the same time, indicated its intention 
to review early in November 1972 the question of the 
presence of the ROK divisions in Vietnam beyond 1972,53 
(TS) By late summer, the Republic of Korea resumed 
planning to remove its divisions from South Vietnam, 
calling for the withdrawal of its forces in the first 
half of 1973. -The US military commanders, however, 
were anxious to keep the Korean troops in Vietnam for a 
longer period. General Weyand thought retention of at 
least one ROK division in MR 2 through 1973 was a 
necessity, and CINCPAC agreed with him. Consequently, 
the Government of Vietnam asked the Republic of Korea 


52. (TS-EX) Extracts of NSDM 161, 5 Apr 72, JMF 001 
(CY 1972) NSDMs, sec 1, 

533 (TS-NOFORN-EX) -COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (C) p. C-85, (TS-EX) Memo, NSC Under Secys 
Cmte to DepSecDef et al., 22 Sep 72, “Att to JCS 
2472/800-5, 25 Sep 72, JMF 911/497 (16 Feb 72). 
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to delay the withdrawals, and President Nixon directed 
another NSC review of the matter? 

(C) Thereafter the NSC under Secretaries Committee 
prepared four alternatives to.delay the redeployment of 
the two ROK divisions into late 1973 and 1974. In the 


end, however, the Under Secretaries’ review and alterna- 


tives proved academic. The full two ROK divisions 
remained in South Vietnam throughout the remainder of 
1972 and for the first three weeks of 1973. Then, with 
the Vietnam agreement, all US and ROK forces began 
immediate withdrawal and, by the end of March 1973, all 
had departed Vietnam.”> 


—sq. (S5) DISM-1823-72 to CJCS, 22 Sep 72; (TS-EX) 
Memo, NSC Under Secys Cmte to DepSecDef et al., 30 Aug 
72, Att to JCS 2472/800-4, 6 Sep 72; (TS-EX) memo, NSC 
Under Secys Cmte to DepSecDef et al., 22 Sep 72, Att to 


JCS 2472/800-5, 25 Sep 72; JMF 911/497 (16 Feb 72). | 


55. (TS-EX) Memo, NSC Under Secys Cmte to DepSecDef 


et al., 22 Sep 72, Att to JCS 2472/800-5, 25 Sep 72;. 


(TS-EX) Memo, NSC Under Secys Cmte to DepSecDef et al., 
5 Oct 72, Att to JCS 2472/800-7, 11 Oct 72; JMF 911/497 
(16 Feb 72). (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, 
Jan 72-Mar 73, (C) p. C-85. For withdrawal of the ROK 
forces from South Vietnam, see Chapter 14. | 
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Bg 
139,000 45,000 6 


_1-Feb=30 Apr 72 69,000 


YA May=30 gun 72 49,000 20,000 . 4 


72 39,000 16,000 ; 3% 


o> + 


27,000 14,000 


mye — : 
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USAF and USMC squadrons = DE ad 
in December 1971 and 20,000 Spaces ‘in January 1972 


COMUSMACV Command. History, Jan 72>Mar 73, pp. F=56 = F=60. 
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TABLE 6 


ACTUAL STRENGTH OF US MILITARY FORCES IN VIETNAM 
JANUARY 1972-JANUARY 1973 


31 January 1972 136,505 
29 February 1972 119,606 
31 March 1972 95,500 
30 April 1972 68,100 
31 May 1972 63,000 
30 June 1972 48,000- 
31 July 1972 46,000 
31 August 1972 36,800 
30 September 1972 35,500 
31 October 1972 32,200 
30 November 1972 25,500 
31 December 1972 24,000 
31 


January 1973 


21,821 


COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 72=Mar 13, pp. 
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CHAPTER 9 


RVNAF IMPROVEMENT, 1972 


(U) Throughout 1971, the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of: Staff had all exer- 
cised especial vigilance on the matter of the improve- 
ment of the RVNAF. They wanted the South Vietnamese 
forces trained and equipped to the fullest extent 
possible as the South Vietnamese assumed expanding 
responsibility for the conduct of the war. The US 
attention in this regard increased still further during 
the final 15 months of US military involvement in South 
Vietnam. In early 1972, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the field commanders continued to refine the RVNAF 
Structure to assure the best force to meet the enemy 
challenge. Then, with the enemy offensive in the 
spring and the subsequent Prospects of an imminent 
political settlement during the latter months of 1972, 
President Nixon was particularly anxious that the South © 
Vietnamese have everything possible to insure the 
Survival of the Republic of Vietnam. . Since the South 
Vietnamese force structure had already been expanded to 
prudent limits, the President directed several acceler- 
ated programs to supply added military equipment to the 
Republic of Vietnam as the United States Prepared for 
its military departure. 


FY 1973 Force Structure Review 
i tre Review 


(TS) During the fall of 1971, COMUSMACV's staff 
and the Joint General Staff (JGS) reviewed the Consoli- 
“dated RVNAF Improvement and Modernization Program 
(CRIMP) force structure for FY 1973 to ensure that the 
South Vietnamese would have the necessary troops to 


replace withdrawing US and Free World Forces. Keeping 


within the approved 1.1 million manpower ceiling, the 
two staffs addressed the RVNAF interdiction capability, 
reinforcement of Military Regions 1 and 2, and develop- 
ment of an air cavalry capability, medium helicopter 
assets, and the capabilities of self-propelled artil- 
lery. They also considered faster activation of units; 
improvements in command control, leadership and morale, 


logistics, and individual and unit training; and the 


availability of manpower resources to maintain the 1.1 

million-man force level. 
(TS) General Abrams submitted the results of this 

review to CINCPAC on 12 January 1972. His submission 


consolidated force structure changes approved since the 


FY 1972 review the previous spring, which included: 
activation of* the ARVN 3d Infantry Division and 20th 
Tank Squadron, VNAF acquisition of Phu Cat Air Base, 
VNN acquisition of two former US Coast Guard high 


endurance cutters (WHECS), and reduction of RF company 


strengths in MRs 3 and 4 from 123 to 119 personnel. 
General Abrams also recommended further changes for FY 
1973 that would reorganize, expand, or streamline 
existing units in accordance with "current ex perience 
factors and increased RVNAF assumption of combat and 
combat support responsibilities." The most important 
proposed change was a sizeable increase in forces for 
air and naval interdiction: addition of maritime 
patrol aircraft, conversion of an air transport squad- 
ron to gunships (AC-119Ks), introduction of short 
takeoff and landing (STOL) aircraft, and provision of 
US. Coast Guard WHECs capable of operating in deep 


“I. See Chapter 6, pp. 299-312. 
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water. Another area .was, the territorial forces, where 
accelerated US redeployment required 131 additional RF 
companies. : 

(TS) General Abrams estimated the cost of the 
force structure changes at $87.172 million for FY 1972 
and $169.174 million in FY 1973 with nearly 80 percent 
of these sums attributable to the interdiction improve- 
ment efforts. To facilitate the changes, he requested 
temporary authority to exceed the 1.1 million strength 
ceiling by 17,000 spaces pending resolution of specific 
manpower tradeoffs in negotiation with the Joint 
General Staff. The South Vietnamese wished to support 
increases in the VNAF and elsewhere by eliminating 
Popular Force spaces. General Abrams, on the other 
hand, hoped to accomplish the same increases by with- 
drawing at least some compensating spaces from the 
ARVN. In the COMUSMACV version, the RVNAF SPASSE would 
be allocated as follows: 


FY 1972 | FY 1973 
ADJUSTED FY 1973 ADJUSTED. 
STRENGTHS CHANGES- STRENGTHS 
ARVN 448,925 - -15,463 433,462 
VNAF 49,196 +12,257 61,453 
‘VNN 40,681 +250 —~ 40,931 
VNMC 14,072 +173 (14,245 
RF 292,405 414,702 307,107 
PF 254,721 -11,919 | .242,802 
1,100,000 0 1,100,000 


Admiral McCain studied the FY 1973 CRIMP force struc- 
ture review and forwarded it to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 1 January, recommending approval of all the 
changes as well as the temporary increase in the RVNAF 
. manpower ceiling.” | 


—37-TTS=cP 4) Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 12 Jan 72; 
Ltr 2 CINCPAC to CJCS, 21 Jan 72; Atts to JCS 2472/796, 
25 Jan JMF 911/535 (12 Jan 72). (TS-NOFORN EX 
COMU USMACY Shomnana History, Jan 72-Mar "73, (a8) Pe 0-12 
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(TS) At the time the Joint Chiefs of Staff received 
the FY 1973 CRIMP review, they were preparing a report 
for the Secretary of Defense on measures to achieve an 
optimal RVNAF interdiction capability as Mr. Laird had 
directed the previous October. They forwarded this 
report on 14 February 1972. Programs to provide the 
VNAF with a maritime air patrol capability and STOL 
aircraft (CREDIBLE CHASE) and modification of A-37 
aircraft to assist the RVNAF in interdiction efforts 
were all undergoing evaluation. The RVNAF force 
structure review for FY 1973, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
told the Secretary, would include manpower Spaces to 
E allow provision of AC-119K aircraft to the South 
Vietnamese at a later date, and efforts were being made 
to update VNAF requirements for the CBU-55 (cluster 
bomblet munition). In addition, more deepwater ships 
were required by the VNN to impede sea infiltration. — 
These programs would, of course, require revisions in 
the RVNAF force structure, causing impacts on current. 
“programs and requiring "difficult trade-offs." - The 
COMUSMACV-JGS review had already addressed this matter, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary that 
the required changes would bė included in the FY 1973 
RVNAF force structure review to be provided shortly.4 

(TS) A little over a week later, on 23 February, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted the promised RVNAF 
force structure review to Secretary Laird, endorsing 
the recommendations of General Abrams. Major ‘changes 
proposed for FY 1973 would provide for: (1) ARVN 
engineer augmentation, (2) adding 131 Regional Force 


3. See Chaper 6, pp. 339-341. ea E 

4. (TS-GP 3) JCSM-54-72 to SecDef, 14 Feb 72, Encl 
to JCS 2472/747- -~16, 10. Feb 72, JMF Sees (10 aie 71) 
sec 6. ae 
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companies, (3) upgrading: Phan -Rang Air Base to opera- 


‘tional status, (4) acquisition of an additional air- - 


base, (5) provision of five STOL squadrons (200 air- 
craft), (6) acquisition of an AC-119K gunship squadron, 
(7) provision of three WHECS for the VNN,> (8) 
provision of a VNAF maritime air patrol capability, (9) 
reduction in Regional Force company strengths in MRs 1l, 
2, and 3. Some of these measures, such as. the provi- 
sion of the STOL planes and additional WHECS, were 
still under evaluation. Therefore the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff forwarded COMUSMACV's cost estimates, but warned 
that these were only preliminary and subject to change 
in light of further study. | 
(TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended approval 
of the proposed changes, which would enhance RVNAF 


capabilities, especially interdiction. Still to be 


resolved was the dispute between COMUSMACV and the 
Joint General Staff regarding space trade-offs within 


© the RVNAF in order to remain within the established 


personnel ceiling. The Joint Chiefs of Staff antici- . 
pated, however, that this matter could be settled by 1. 
July 1972 and that the temporary space authorization 
would not be required beyond FY 1973. Accordingly, 
they sought approval for 17,000 spaces above the 1.1 
million RVNAF force structure through FY 1973, but with 
the proviso that the United States not support RVNAF 


assigned strength in excess of 1.1 million men. ‘They 


viewed this temporary increase as a management device 
to allow initiation of long term programs without 


. 5. Apparently, the three WHECS represented only 
one in addition to the two already -approved and one 


less than the two additional recommended by COMUSMACV. 
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debilitating South Vietnamese combat power in the 
"crucial" months ahead. Moreover, they noted that the 
RVNAF had always been at least 39,000 men short of the 
authorized l.l million level. The changes proposed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would provide the following 
RVNAF structure: : | 


Strengths Proposed Proposed Adjusted 


End FY 1972 Changes FY 1973 Strengths 
ARVN 448,925 + 1,442 450,367 
VNAF 49,196 412,257 61,453 
VNN 40,681 — + 250 40,931 
VNMC | 14,072 + 173 14,245 
RF 292,405 +14,702 -307,107 
PF 254,721 -11,919 242 ,802 
Total 1,100,000 +16,905 2,116,905 


(TS) On 16 March 1972, Secretary Laird approved 
the temporary increase in the RVNAF structue requested 
by the. Joint Chiefs of Staff. He did not want new 
units created, however, if they would divert manpower 
from front-line battalions and he stressed the goal of 
90 percent manning for combat and other key units 
remained Gnfulrizieds’ , E E 

(TS) Thereafter, on 29 March 1972, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff provided the Secretary of Defense cost figures 
for the force. structure changes recommendd on 23 
February. | The FY 1972 programs required. $18.36 million 
and the FY 1973 additions another $75.58 million. | 
Tentative FY 1973 programs for major interdiction 
improvement (provision of additional aircraft and 
WHECS) , which were subject to further evaluation, 


were priced a $160.05 million. Secretary Laird 


6. (TS-GP 4) JCSM-75-72 to SecDef, 23 Feb 72, Encl 


to JCS 2472/796-1, 18 Feb 7.2, JMF 911/535 (12 Jan 72). 
7. (TS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 16 Mar 72, Att 
to JCS 2472/796-2, 17 Mar 72, JMF 911/535 (12 Jan'72). 
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determined that thé ‘geguedted changes in the RVNAF 
could be accommodated in the FY 1973 budget without 
additional funding, and he approved them on 4 May 1972. 
At that time, he asked to be informed of actions to 
return RVNAF authorized strength to the 1.1 million 
leve1.® | | 

(TS) In planning to return the RVNAF to a 1.1 
million-man strength, the Joint General Staff could be 
depended upon to seek elimination of territorial spaces 


because the South Vietnamese military leaders con- 


sistently showed a preference for regular over territo- 
tial forces within the overall ceiling. In fact, 
during an April conference in Saigon with Major General 
Alexander Haig, President Thieu raised the possibility 


. of forming additional main force units by using Region- 


al and Popular Force units which would, in turn, be 
replaced by further recruitment. Commenting on this 
proposal, Admiral Moorer expressed his view that then, 
during the current offensive, was "not the time to 7 
reorganize the ARVN force structure, particularly in 
light of the tempo of operations and the availability n 
of manpower. "’ l 

(C) In the end, the Joint General Staff view pre- 
vailed. On 19 June, COMUSMACV provided his recommen- 
dations to CINCPAC to return the RVNAF to the 1.1 
million authorization, identifying 16,905 Popular 
Force spaces for elimination. He also proposed organ- 
izational changes in the VNN to support the three new 
high endurance cutters and other uses for 4,100 VNAF 
Spaces previously designated for the STOL program now 


| F: (TS-GP 4) JCSM-131-72 to SecDef, “29 Mar 72, Encl 


to JCS 2472/796-3, 22 Mar 72; Memo, .SecDef to CJCS, 
4 May 72, Att to JCS 2472/796- 4, 5 May- 72; JMF 911/535 
(12 Jan 72). 

9. (TS-GP 1) Msg, JCS 1489 to CINCPAC, 2421392 Apr 72. 
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now that the United States had decided to hold provi- 
sion of the STOL to South Vietnam in apayencs pending 
test results.?° 
(TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff accepted COMUSMACV's 

recommendations and told Secretary Laird on 3 July 1972 
that the divergencies between the Joint General Staff 
and COMUSMACV on personnel space trade-offs to meet the 
FY 1973 force structure changes had been resolved. The 
l.l million ceiling would be met by the end of FY 1973 
through elimination of 16,905 Popular Force spaces, 
requiring inactivation of 554 Popular Force platoons. 
At the same time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff notified 
CINCPAC that the VNN changes as proposed by COMUSMACV 
were approved and that the Popular Force and VNAF 
changes were approved for planning. ** Thus the final 


' - RVNAF authorized SERTIN for the end of FY 1973 was as 


follows: 
= FY 1973 
pajustec etrengtne 
ARVN 450,760. 
VNAF 3 64, 507 
VNN : 39,742 . 
VNMC | T 14,402 
Regional Force 324,561 
' Popular Force | 206,028., 


1,100,000 


Beaten ENHANCE 


(TS) The North Vietnamese offensive, E at 
the end ‘of March 1972, dealt a staggering, if momentary 


10. (TS-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 1900072 
Jun 72, JCS IN 90240. For the US decision on the STOL 
program, see Chapter 6, p. 343-350. : l 
`` Jl. (TS) JCSM-302-72 to SecDef, 3 Jul.72; (TS) 
Msg, JCS 2998 to CINCPAC, 0317252 Jul 72; (both derived 
from JCS 2472/796-5), JMF 911/535 (12 Jan 72). | 


12, -(TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, err Be C-16. 7 


blow to the RVNAF improvement program and stimulated 
Project ENHANCE, the funneling of massive amounts of 
additional military equipment to the South Vietnamese 
forces. Even before the offensive, both the Secretary 


of Defense and the President had been anxious for 


improvement of the RVNAF to proceed at the maximum 
possible pace. After review of the JCS report on 14 
February on measures to strengthen the RVNAF interdic- 


a Secretary Laird had expressed 


tion capability, 
disappointment to Admiral Moorer on 10 March with the 
progress and requested a review to identify actions to 
accelerate the effort. A few days later, President 
Nixon directed a review of VNAF capabilities and 


related US assistance. He wanted the review to cover 


the period FY 1973-1975 and to address the possibility 
of providing the VNAF a broad range of capabilities for 


missions currently performed mainly by US forces. In 
addition to land and sea interdiction, areas mentioned 
by the President included: air defense, reconnais- 
sance, intelligence collection, and out-of-country air 
support and interdiction. In essence, the President 
wanted to insure that the VNAF was prepared not only 
for a reduction but also withdrawal of US air sup- 
port," | | | 

(C) In compliance with the President's directive, 
the Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for a review of RVNAF improvement, VNAF capa- 
bilities, and air activities in Southeast Asia as well 


13. See above, p. 480. OE | he 4 

14. (TS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 10 Mar 72, Att 
to JCS 2339/354, 13 Mar 72, JMF 907/535 (10 Mar 72). 
(TS-GP 3). NSSM 151 to SecDef, 15 ‘Mar 72, Att to JCS 


2472/804, 18 Mar 72,-JMF 911/496 (15 Mar 72). 
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as US forces in Vietnam. 15 


His earlier tasking for 
further enhancement of RVNAF interdiction was to be 
incorporated in this larger review, the scope of which 
would encompass “future US force posture in SEA, RVNAF 
Structure, and the military outlook for the RVN during 
the period FY 73-Fy 76."16 | 

(C) On 24 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave 
Mr. Laird an assessment of air activity in Southeast 
Asia during the period 1973-1976. They concluded that 
current programs for development of Southeast Asian air 
forces were progressing as rapidly as possible and that 
any significant changes should be avoided until the 
later part of the FY 1973-1976 period. . In South 
Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that "the 
VNAF has been developing for the past several years at 
the maximum feasible rate." Major Shortfalls in 
relation to the total threat were in air defense and 
interdiction in a high threat environment, neither of 
which could be corrected by “easily made changes in the 
VNAF structure.” l o 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that US air 
activity would be required in Southeast Asia, at least 
in the near term, to offset shortfalls in the capa= 
bility of Southeast Asian air forces. They presented 
four options for attack sortie levels and recommended | 
approval of the first option for FY 1973, supplying 
8,000 tactical air, 1,000 B=52, and 750 gunship sorties 


15. For this latter aspect of the review, see 
Chapter 8, pp. 455-456. 
>. 16. (TS*GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, l Apr 72, Att 
to JCS 2472/810, 1 Apr 72, JMF 907/301 (1 Apr 72). 
Admiral Moorer wanted to hold this review in abeyance 
pending the outcome of the ongoing enemy offensive, but 
Secretary Laird did not agree, asking for the studies 
by late that month. .See: (TS=GP 4) CM=1740=72 to 
SecDef, 13 Apr 72, Att to JCS 2472/810=3,° 14 Apr 72; 
(TS-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 22 Apr 72, Att to JCS 
2472/8106, 24 Apr 72; JMF 907/301 (l Apr 72). — 


per month, the level recommended bythe field comman= 
ders. Planning for sortié rates for FY 1974 and later 
years, they said, should await -further evaluation. }” 

(C) Three days later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
forwarded a review of RVNAF improvement and VNAF 
capabilities. The most valid measure of' military 
balance in South Vietnam, they noted, would be the 
outcome of the current offensive. In the final analy- 
sis the ultimate success of the RVNAF would depend on 
the South Vietnamese tenacity and will to win. So far, 
the joint Chiefs of staff found the overall performance 
of the RVNAF "encouraging." After initial onslaughts 
by locally superior North Vietnamese Army forces, the 
South Vietnamese had regrouped, reinforced, and slowed 
the enemy offensive. Of particular significance, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, was the fact that 
operations thus far appeared to justify fully the force 
Structure of the 1.1 million=man RVNAF. They noted 
that the offensive was providing “a rigorous test" of 
US attempts to improve RVNAF leadership. Many South 
Vietnamese combat leaders were on the battlefield for 
the first time without US advisers and, "by and large, 
the results have been encouraging." There appeared to 
be a continuous upward trend in the overall quality of 
RVNAF leadership, and US programs in this area would 
continue to stress improvement. | 

(C) With respect to VNAF caueed Preis, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff again stressed that the South Vietnam- 
ese Air Force was developing at "the maximum feasible 
rate." They described the shortfalls as outlined in 
their submission three days earlier and -repeated that 
these could not be easily corrected. Although the 
current combat situation precluded a thorough assess- 
ment of the ‘South Vietnamese interdiction effort, the 
— I7. (Ts-GP 4) JCSM=184-72 to SecDef, 24 Apr 72, 
Encl A to JCS ap SAS 5, 20 Apr 72, JMF 907/301 
(1 Apr 72). = 3 : i 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff believed it was improving. They 
emphasized, however, that it could not achieve the US 
level. ee : 
(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded that: 
"The present program for the RVNAF force structure | 
provides a capability to meet the assessed enemy threat 
and yet retains flexibility for changes or modificatons 
as they may become necessary." They defended the 
RVNAF as "balanced, insofar as possible,, taking full 
cognizance of the GVN capacity to provide leadership, 
skills, and manpower." They warned against introduc- 
.tion of additional complex equipment that the RVNAF 
could not absorb. The US effort for the near term, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believed, "should be directed 
toward supplying resources already programmed, pro- 
viding Support capabilities not possessed by the RVNAF, 
providing advisory assistance, and monitoring essential 
programs until such time as it- appears success is 
assured ."7® | | 
(TS) Meantime, President Nixon wanted to assure 
the South Vietnamese all the materiel support needed to 
meet the enemy invasion. He asked Dr. Kissinger about 
this matter several times during the early days of the | 
offensive and at a WSAG meeting on 17 April, Dr. 
Kissinger requested Deputy Secretary of Defense Kenneth 
Rush to prepare a paper on equipment replacements for 
the RVNAF. Dr. Ryestnger suggested a joint effort with 
Admiral Moorer.?” g 
(TS) Admiral Moorer supplied jsputy Secretary Rush an 
inventory of what the South Vietnamese were authorized, 
what they had lost, ‘and what teney actually had. In 


— 18. (TS-GP 4) JCSM-192- 72 to SecDef, 27 Apr. ‘72, Encl 
to JCS 2472/810-7, 24 Apr 72, JMF 907/301 (1 Apr 72). 
19. (TS) WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 17 Apr 72, NSC Files. 
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addition, he advised Mr. Rush of the equipment losses 
the United States planned to replace and the sources 
for these replacements. Using this informnation Mr. 
Rush presented his paper to the WSAG on 18 April. Dr. 
Kissinger and General Haig, the latter just returned 
from Vietnam, discussed the South Vietnamese logistical 
Situation with President Nixon the following day, 19 
April. The President wanted to keep RVNAF equipment up 
to authorized levels. Should there be a settlement 
with a moratorium on the introduction of new equipment, 
he was anxious for the South Vietnamese to be in the 
Strongest position possible. ?? 

(TS) Resupply of RVNAF equipment losses within 
Currently approved levels proceeded apace. On 17 May, 
the WSAG members again took up this matter. Dr. 
Kissinger. reported that the President wanted to get the 
maximum amount of equipment to South Vietnam as soon as 
possible. The President was still concerned that the 
RVNAF be as well supplied as possible in the event of a 
political settlement. In the ensuing discussion, 
Admiral Moorer observed that in no instance had the 
South Vietnamese lost a battle because of the lack of 


logistical support. He also voiced concern over the 
"tremendous cost" of additional equipment for the 


RVNAF. Nevertheless, the members did agree to have 
ready for the President by Friday, 19 May, a` list of 
equipment that could be sent to Vietham on a priority 
basis.?? | 

(TS) Mr. Rush prepared the list, Casting it in the 
aoe of a Proposed memorandum for the President. _ He 


AT (T TS) WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 18 and 20 Apr 72, NSC 
Files. | 
21. (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command Histor Jan 72- 


' Mar 73, (S) p. E-l.. (TS) WSAG Mtg. Minutes, 17 May 72, 
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observed that supplies for the South Vietnamese were 
adequate. At the outbreak of the offensive in early 
April, US deliveries under the CRIMP for, FY 1973 were 
virtually complete. Since then a major effort had been 
made to replace all the materiel destroyed in the 
fighting, and the RVNAF supply posture at the beginning 
of the invasion had prevented equipment shortages from 
degrading the South Vietnamese combat ability. Mr. 
Rush cautioned that equipment and supplies, although 
desirable, were not enough to bolster RVNAF capability, 
Stating: 


Sufficiency in the combat capa- 
ability of the RVNAF depends, more 
than on equipment, on-RVN will and 
desire. We must be careful not to 
delude the GVN and RVNAF that hard- 
‘ware can in some way substitute for 
backbone. 


(TS) Against this background, Mr. Rush en pre- 
sented three options for the RVNAF developed on a 
"building-block" concept. The first included only that 
equipment believed necessary to sustain the RVNAF "in 
the current combat situation" and consisted of two 


| "suboptions" (A and B)--items considered militarily 


essential and those to enhance further RVNAF capa- 
bility. The second option provided additional equip- 
ment .for the RVNAF if the United States withdrew 


from Southeast Asia "for other than military reasons" 


in the next two to four months. Again the option was 
broken into two parts, that essential and that to give 
"even greater capability." The final option. provided 
additional materiel to demonstrate US resolve and 


determination to support the Republic. of Vietnam. The 


actual equipment included in each option was as | follows: 


Option 1 ee ee VI ies 
A 32 UH-1 assault helicopters 
30 STOL aircraft > 
850 60mm mortars 
30 TOW antitank weapons systems 


B 5 F-5A aircraft 
, 48 A-37 aircraft 
70 TOW antitank weapons systems 
4 PCF ships _ i 


Option 2 
A Accelerated delivery of 14 RC-47 recon- 
naisance aircraft 
Accelerated delivery of 23 AC-119K fixed 
wing gunships | 
Accelerated. delivery of 23 EC-47 intel- 
ligence collection aircraft 
Accelerated delivery of 2 WHEC ships 
12 C-119G maritime patrol aircraft | 
32 self-propelled twin-40mm air defense 
guns 
l M-48 tank battalion 
2 composite field artillery battalions (8 
inch howitzers and 175mm guns) 


B Accelerate delivery of 28 C-7 transport 
aircraft = E 
Accelerated delivery of l additional WHEC 
„ship | | 
l M-48 tank battalion 
l composite field artillery battalion (8 
inch howitzers and 175mm guns) | 
64 Vulcan 20mm automatic antiaircraft 
weapons 


Option 3 l air cavalry troop for each MR of South 
Vietnam (144 Cobras, 160 LOHsS, and 
182 UH-1lHs) | | 
4 HAWK air defense battalions 
56 A-4B aircraft - | : 
3 squadrons of F-4 aircraft 


(TS) These options included some new weapon systems 
and Mr. Rush pointed. out several constraining factors. 


South Vietnamese technical proficiency to Operate. and 
maintain the weapons already possessed had been 
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stretched thin by rapid expansion and the lack of 
technical experience, and the RVNAF was at least three 
years away from maintenance self-sufficiency for 
currently programmed equipment. Moreover, because of 
the binding 1.1 million-man RVNAF ceiling, introduction 
of a new weapon required elimination of an existing one 
and a period of retraining that might cause a temporary 
loss of combat effectiveness. Some sophisticated 
Systems could not be supported by the RVNAF without 
extensive direct US military contractor Support for a 
prolonged period. In addition, Mr. Rush observed that 
US forces everywhere would suffer further degradation 
iin combat readiness as their weapons were given to the 
RVNAF. : 
(TS) Mr. Rush estimated the cost of the entire 
package at $730 million--$110 million for Option 1 in 
its entirety, $220 million for the full Option 2, and 
$400 million for Option 3. No funds. were programmed 
for any of the equipment in these options and there was 


also an unfunded near term requirement of $2.5 million 
for the current higher level of activity for US and RVN 


forces through 30 September 1972. | 

(TS) Mr. Rush did not recommend for or against 
adoption of the first two options. The third, however, 
he recommended not be implemented because the equipment 
would not become useful to the RVNAF “for years, if at 
all," and because provision of the equipment would 
degrade US stocks and capabilities. He also pointed 


. out that ‘our ability to deliver equipment. will exceed 
‘the ability of the South Vietnamese. to receive, secure 
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22. (FS-Gp 1) Memo, DepSecDef to Pres, 19 “May ‘72, 


Att to JCS 2472/818, 22 May 72, JMF 911/495 (19 May 
72). Subsequently, the President accepted Mr. Rush's 


submission as fulfilling the requirements of NSSM 151 
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ceived the name Project ENHANCE. 


(TS) Mr. Rush ptesented his memorandum to the WSAG 
on 19 May and it was passed. on to the President. 


President Nixon acted that. same day, approving the full 


first two options. Undaunted by a cerain degradation 
of US force readiness and an estimated cost of $330. 
million, he ordered immediate implementation of his 


decision with the specific understanding that the 


options were in addition to supply actions already in 
progress. Noting the large volume of materiel cur- 
rently enroute to South Vietnam or scheduled for 
imminent shipment, he directed a review to see if 
further shipments could be expedited. In particular, 
he wanted “critical weapons and other high priority 
items" to arrive before 1 August. This program of 
equipment assistance for the pad subsequently re- 

(C) The following day, 20 May, President Nixon 
departed for a trip to Europe and the Soviet Union. 
While away, he sent a message to President Thieu 
informing him of the "immediate delivery to your forces 
of a very considerable quantity of additional . weapons 
and equipment,” including aircraft, artillery, tanks, 
antitank: weapons, and other items. In delivering this 


. Message, Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams were to 


stress: 


While these weapons will constitute a 
desirable addition to the strength of 
your forces, the effectiveness of 
these weapons. must, in the a 


{see above p. 485). (T5-GP 3) Memo; NSC Staff Secy to 


SecState, SecDef, and DCI, 24 May 72, Att to JCS 


E E 26 May 72, JMF 911/496 (15 Mar 72). 


(TS-GP 1) Memo, DepSecDef ‘to Pres,~19 May G25 
a, “a JCS 2472/818, 22 May 72, JMF. 911/495. (19 May 
72). (TS) WSAG ‘Mtg. Minutes, 19 “May © 72,4. NSC files. 
(TS-EX) Extracts of NSDM 168, 19 may 72; -IMF nor. (CY 
1972) BEOMS 


analysis, depend on the will and 
desire of your able and brave people. 
In the critical days ahead I urge you 
and your commanders te. prosecute 
relentlessly and aggressively what- 
ever counter actions can be conducted 
against enemy Eo reps which have 
invađed your country. 

(TS) In approving Project ENHANCE, President Nixon 
directed a further study of possible changes in the 
organization and equipment of the RVNAF in the period 
FY 1973-1975. The objective, he said, was to assist 
the South Vietnamese to cope with the new enemy weapons 
and tactics displayed in the current offensive and to 
enable them to carry out essential missions in the 
absence of US combat support forces. Deputy Secretary 
Rush asked Admiral Moorer on 23 May to designate the 
chairman for a working group to provide the information 
for the President. The Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense for International Security Affairs, Systems 
Analysis, Comptroller, and Installations and Logistics, 
as well as Department of State personnel, were to 
participate. Subsequently, Admiral Moorer named 
Brigadier General William C. Burrows, USAF, Chief, Far 
East/South Asia Division, J-5, as the chairman of the 
group.” | | | 

(C) Admiral Moorer forwarded the completed report 
of the working group to Mr. Rush on 2 June 1972. The 


24. (S) Msg, JCS 6862 to CINCPAC, 241524Z May 
72, vretransmitting Msg, State 5304 to Saigon, 2322112 
May 72. A | 

25. (TS-EX) Extracts of NSDM 168, 19 May 72, JMF 
001 (CY 1972) NSDMs.. (TS-GP 3) Memo, DepSecDef to 
Secys of MilDepts et al., 23 May 72, Att to JCS 
2472/819, 24 May 72, JMF 911/495 (5 May 72) sec l. 
(S-GP 4) CM-1887-72 to eperees 27 Moy 72, CICS File 091 
Vietnan, May 72. 


group solidly nena: ‘existing programs for the 
RVNAF. In its view: , oS : 


the progress of. the current fighting 
confirms the fundamental soundness of 
the Consolidated : RVNAF -Improvement 
and Modernization Program . . . and 
the process of modifying that program 
‘periodically to meet a changing enemy 
threat. Where . failures on the 
battlefield have occurred, they have 
been principally failures of leader- 
ship rather than deficiencies in 
ongannzataoNi a Es or CPASRANG 


The group was not Spem stio, however, that additional 
equipment beyond that already approved would benefit 
the RVNAF. More important were "leadership and a sense 
of national purpose, which only the South Vietnamese 
can provide.” Further measures to improve the RVNAF, 
the working group believed, must be approached cau=- 


tiously to avoid reductions in combat effectiveness. — 


The vast quantities of war materiel then flowing into 
South Vietnam and the technologically complex weapons 
to be furnished under Project ENHANCE would increase 
the need for already scarce leaders, managers, and 
trained technicians. m | | l 

(C) Nonetheless, the working group did identify 
"some actions" to enhance further the RVNAF combat 
ability and to "commence movement toward a force which 
the United States and the RVN can support during the 
coming years." It considered, but rejected, a proposal 
to activate an additional .ARVN division within the 
established RVNAF ceiling. The working group. did 
recommend equipment for two CH=47 helicopter squadrons, 
two 175mm self-propelled artillery battalions, and two 
Squadrons of F=5E. aircraft, but with no organizational 
changes beyond those’ associated with this equipment. 
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Personnel to support such equipment could be accommo- 
dated within the RVNAF ceiling of 1.1 million men, the 
group said, though additional funds would be needed 
either through supplemental funding or budget amend- 
ment. When Admiral Moorer forwarded the working group 
report, he pointed out to Mr. Rush that personnel 
requirements for both the above equipment as well as 
for the Project ENHANCE equipment were still incomplete 
and would be furnished by the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
a later date. ?® | 

(C) The Secretary of Defense reviewed the working 
group study and used it as the basis for a report to 
the President. After his review, the Secretary also 
authorized various changes and additions to Project 


ENHANCE, He added the two squadrons of CH-47 helicop- 


ters and 11 M-88 tank recovery vehicles, substituted 
three 175mm gun battalions for three composite artil- 
lery battalions, and replaced ground mounted ‘TOW 
antitank missile launchers with vehicular ones. He 
also wanted two F-5E squadrons previously authorized 
included in the CRIMP. President Nixon approved the 
Secretary of Defense's steps to accelerate and augment 
Project ENHANCE, and on 12 July 1972, Dr. Kissinger 
informed Mr. Laird of the President's appreciation of 
the “high priority and excellent effort" of the Depart- 


ment of Defense in this project.’ 


26. (TS) CM-1900-72 to ee ae 2 Jun 72, Att 


to lst N/H of JCS 2472/8 19, 2 Jun 72, JMF 911/495 (5 
May 72) sec l. 

27. (TS) OSD Report, “Military Assistance to the 
RVN,” n.d., Att to JCS 2472/819-1, 19. Jun 72; Memo, 
SecDef to Secys of MilDepts and CJCS, 16 Jun 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/819-2, 27 Jun 72; JMF 911/495 (5 May 72) sec 
2. (S) Memo, Dr. Kissinger. to SecDef, 12 Jul 72, Encl 
to Att to JCS PRSE 7, 19 Jul 72, same file, sec- 33 
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(C) Thereafter the movement of the designated 
equipment to South Vietnam. proceeded. By mid-October 
some 95 percent of the Project ENHANCE equipment had 
either already arrived or been released for movement. 
Shipments thus far totalled 69,000 metric tons by sea 
and 20,000 short tons by air, and much of the remaining 
materiel was in the pipeline. The overall RVN supply 
posture was good, Supply problems were not disrupting 
combat operations, and the rebuilding of stocks to 
. pre-invasion levels was progressing satisfactorily.?° 

(C) In the meantime, Secretary Laird had raised 
the question of additional aircraft for the VNAF. He 
asked the Secretary of the Air Force to prepare a study 
defining options for providing the VNAF a follow-on 
attack fighter aircraft force. In the resulting Study, 
the Secretary of the Air Force saw a gap in VNAF 
capabilities, especially in interdiction and close air 
support, as the United States withdrew, and he pre- 
sented several alternatives. These ranged from merely 
maintaining the current strength by replacing attrition 
losses to providing as many as five squadrons of 
high-performance aircraft by FY 1974-1975. 2? 

(C) Upon receipt of the study on 31 August, Mr. 
Laird asked Admiral Moorer to review it. The Chairman 
responded on 6 October, describing the Air Force 
submission as an excellent basis for evaluating the 
problem, but pointing out other areas for consideration 
before a final decision. The availability of aircraft, 


28. (TS) Point bapo for cIcs and JCS for Use in 
Discussions with SecDef on 16 Oct 72, "Materiel Status 
of the RVNAF (U)," n.d., CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 72. 

29. (TS) SecAF Study, "Aircraft for the MERI 
n.d., JMF PLR OO” Ag Sep 12) sec. 1A. 
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the impact of the proposed changes on the RVNAF force 
structure, and the precise military requirements for 
fighter-attack aircraft all needed to be determined. 
Admiral Moorer recommended a review of the Air Force 
study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the field 
commanders. 

(C) The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Internation- 
al Security Affairs) had, in fact, already requested 
the recommendations of ,the field commanders and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on this issue, and they were 
provided on ll October. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concluded that there was no quick way to increase the 


Capability of the VNAF because of the time required to 


train pilots and maintenance personnel. . In addition, 
they believed a precipitous insertion of a new weapon 
System into the VNAF at that time would only exacerbate 
an already critical situation and degrade existing VNAF 
operational capability. If further air assets were to 
be supplied to South Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
favored additional A-37 and F-SE squadrons, one alter- 


native proposed by the Secretary of the Air Force, 


since they would cause the least logistical impact on 
the VNAF and would increase the capability of the end 


force structure for close air support and interdiction. 


But, before the Secretary of Defense had acted on the 


JCS submission, the President ordered another massive 


equipment infusion for the RVNAF.> 


30. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS et al., "Aircraft 


for VNAF," 12 Sep 72; CM-2224-72 to SecDef, 6 Oct 72, 
Att to JCS 2472/839-1, 6 Oct 72; JMF 911/460 (12 Sep 
72). l nn Sa 
3l. (TS) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 4 Oct 72, Att 
to JCS 2472/839, 4 Oct 72; (TS) JCSM-449-72 to SecDef, 
ll Oct 72, App to JCS 2472/839-2, 10 Oct 72; JMF 
911/460 (12 Sep 72). : | i 
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(TS) With the increasing likelihood of a negotiated 
Settlement during October 1972, President Nixon became 
even more anxious to provide the South Vietnamese added 
materiel support before a cease-fire halted entry of 
further equipment into South Vietnam, Accordingly, he 
ordered expedited shipment. of additional military 
equipment to South Vietnam to arrive "not later than 1 
"November 1972." As in the case of Project ENHANCE, the 
President took this action on his own initiative and in 
the absence of formal recommendations from his mili- 
tary advisers. | 7 

(TS) The Secretary of Defense announced the Presi- 
dent's decision to the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments and Admiral -Moorer on 20 October. He gave 
the new program the highest priority "immediately 
behind the support of US and RVNAF forces engaged in 
combat. in SEA." The list of equipment was extensive. 
It included: a 


ARMY 

Tanks 

M48A3 | 72 

M41 30 

Guns 

Twin 40mm l ; 32 
Howitzer 105mm 44 
Launcher grenade 40mm 4,/69 

60mm mortar | 700 (400 unserviceable) 
. 175mm gun 8 ak 
155mm howitzer Mll4 ze g2 

M16 rifle | : | 6, 476 


Muy es amount machine gun 50 cal —=—©96 (all unserviceable) 


Vehicles Oy: .: 5 ae 


Carrier personnel Mit... Sees tl. «@ 
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Secretary Laird a1 0 requested the'Secretary of State 
-£Ou, begin negotiations with various. foreign governments 


Fite Pg 


to secure the release of the US P-5A aircraft designated 


for the military assistance programs for those 


countries, the title transfer of ROK equipment in South 
Vietnam, and the expedited movement of equipment from 
Japan. ?? 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff quickly notified 
Admiral Noel Gayler, USN, who had succeeded Admiral 
McCain as CINCPAC on 1 September, of the new program, 
designating it ENHANCE PLUS. They embargoed retrograde 
of any of the listed items and directed title transfer 
of all equipment before 1 November 1972, even if it was 
- still used by US troops.>> i 
(C) The President obviously wanted the added materi- 
el in the hands of the South Vietnamese before a peace 
settlement entered into force, and further instructions 
by Secretary Laird left no doubt | as to the importance 
attached to ENHANCE PLUS. There were few sources of 
“equipment. that could not be drawn upon to satisfy the 
requirements of the project, and the Secretary author- 
ized his Assistant (Installations and Logistics) on 23 
October to take equipment from US forces, active and 
reserve, from production, or from depots. Further, 
Secretary Laird ordered diversions from “international 
logistics customers." "Title transfer,” he said, "of 
items required to be furnished the RVNAF will be 
accompliched as quickly as possible. This will result 
‘in title to equipment, both within and outside Vietnam 
and destined for Vietnam, including that in transit, 
resting in the RVNAF." He also directed the turnover 
of all remaining US bases in Vietnam to the South 
Vietnamese. The Acting Chairman, | General ‘Ryan, passed 


: 32. (TS-EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 20 Oct 72; Memo, 
SecDef to Secys of MilDepts, 20 Oct “er CICS File 091 
Vietnam, Oct 72. _. _ 

33. (TS) Msg,. JCS 2801 to CINCPAC et ale, 2102512 
Oct 72, cscs File 031 Vietnam, Oct 72. rn 
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these instructions on to CINCPAC and the Service Chiefs 
the same day, noting that all equipment shipped was to 
be in serviceable condition. n 

(C) The failure to achieve a negotiated settlement 


.of the war in October 1972 removed the necessity to 


complete ENHANCE PLUS by 1 November as originally 
planned. Even so the project was well on its way by 
that date. All of the Army and Air Force items in 
CONUS had been identified and offered for shipment. 
Secretary Laird had approved a ten-plane reduction in 
the number of F-5As, and the remaining 116 were to be 
obtained as follows: 32 from Iran, 48 from Taiwan, and 
36 from Korea. In addition, 66 A-37s had been disman- 
tled, crated, and shipped from Kelly Air Force Base and 
the M48A3 tanks were enroute to CONUS ports for ship- 
ment to Vietnam. By the end of October, 28,570 metric 
tons out of 82,797 required for ENHANCE PLUS were 
already in South Vietnam and the remainder was either 
in transit or in process for movement.>> | | 

(C) Only two additions were made in the equipment 
provided the RVNAF after the initiation of ENHANCE 
PLUS. The first was amphibious craft for the Vietnam- 
ese Marine Corps (VNMC). In August 1972, COMUSMACV had 
recommended these craft to provide an amphibious 
capability after the withdrawal of US forces. Action. 
was deferred at that time because the preferred LVT-7 
model was not yet available but, as the deadline for 
ENHANCE PLUS approached, it became clear that available 
LVT-5s were preferable to none at all. On 3 November 


—34. (FS) Memo, SecDef to ASD(I&L), 25 Oct 72; 


(TS) Msg, JCS 2513 to CINCPAC et al., 260208Z Oct 72; 


. CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 72. | 


35. (TS) Msg, JCS 4487 to USCINCEUR, USCINCRED, 
and USCINCSO, 2717162 Oct 72. (TS). Fact Sheet, "Proj- 
ect ENHANCE PLUS," 1 Nov 72, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Nov 
Tao | 
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the Commandant of the Marine Corps requested that 
LVT-5s be provided to the VNMC as an interim measure, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with ASD(I&L) approval, 
added 30 LVT=-5s and one LVTR-1 to the Project ENHANCE 
PLUS list on 4 November.>° Sa . 

(C) The second addition substituted O-2 aircraft 
in place of 35 O-1 aircraft for the VNAF because 
of their superior performance for forward air control 
and visual reconnaissance. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the field commanders, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff supported this change, and after securing Secre- 
tary of Defense approval, Admiral Moorer authorized the 
replacement on 10 November 1972.37 

(C) Since the ENHANCE PLUS equipment no longer had 
to reach Vietnam by 1 November 1972, some of it was 
transported by sea. The arrival of the SS HOOD at 


Newport on 12 December completed Project ENHANCE PLUS. 


In all, over 105,000 major items were delivered; 195 
airlift sorties moved. 4,998 short tons of equipment and 


34 vessels transported 99,351 measurement tons by 
38 | | 


——"36. (6) JCS 2472/841, 26 Oct 72, JMF 911/496 (27 Oct 


72). (TS) Msg, JCS 4541 to CMC, 0421242 Nov 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Nov 72. Later, on 17 November 1972, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested Secretary of Defense 
approval to replace the approved LVT=-5s with LVT-7s in 
FY 1974 since no Spare pars, tools, or follow-on 
maintenance was available for the LVT-5s. (S) 
JCSM-487-72 to SecDef, 17 Nov 72, Encl to JCS 2472/841, 
26 Oct 72, JMF 911/496 (26 Oct 72). . l 

| 37. (TS) DJSM-2123-72 to CJCS, 9 Nov 72; (S) Memo, 
SecDef to SecAF and -.CJCS, "Project ENHANCE PLUS," 10 
Nov 72; (TS) Msg, JCS 2398 to CSAF, 1023062 Nov 72; 


38.  (TS-NOFORN~EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
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Further Studies 


(C) While the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were implementing the President's 
decisions for ENHANCE and ENHANCE PLUS, they were also 
attentive to the progress of the South Vietnamese armed 
forces. On 16 June 1972, Secretary Laird expressed 
- concern with "the poor status of the ARVN maneuver 
battalion strength" and asked Admiral Moorer for an 
appraisal of the strength and training of all RVNAF | 
ground combat elements. He also wanted a “separate, 
Systematic assessment .. . of the performance of RVNAF 
leaders down to as low as a level as possible, to 
include coverage of both poor and good leadership," 
together with plans to correct deficiencies. >? 
| (S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff responded on 29 
June with the encouraging information that the RVNAF 
then enjoyed the “highest overall assigned strength 
ever achieved." Maneuver battalion manning had in- 
creased from 66 percent of the authorized strength at 
the beginning of the offensive to 87 percent on 22 
June. Under the current programs, which included 
reduction of the length of basic training, an amnesty 
for draft dodgers and deserters, declaration of 
martial law to tighten draft deferment, and induction 
of older men and 17-year olds, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff anticipated that over 550,000 men would be 
availale for induction--a sufficient number to meet 
requirements for the rest of 1972. “The RVNAF person- 
nel picture," they concluded, "appears to be more 
encouraging than it has ever been, and ongoing training 
. programs, as well as those envisioned for the future, 
appear both sound and realistic." The ‘RVNAF leadership, 


of 39. (TS) Memo, SecDef to Secys of MilDepts and 
CUCS, 16 Jun 72, Att to JCS 2472/819-2, 27 Jun 72, JMF 
911/495 (5 May 72) sec 2. i 
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too, had shown ‘improvement, though the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believed additional effort was needed in this 
N Ti Eas 

(C) The Secretary of Defense and his assistants 
continued to monitor the status of the RVNAF. In a 
memorandum for Admiral Moorer on 6 July, Assistant 
Secretary for International Security Affairs G. Warren 
Nutter noted the encouraging JCS report on the RVNAF 
and drew attention to the importance of the local 
forces and National Police. He asked for an assessment 
of the capabilities of these forces to regain control 
where pacification had been disrupted. He also re- 
quested an assessment of enemy capabilities in the 
coming months, including the possibility of another 
enemy “high point” in the fall. A week later, on 13 
July, Secretary Laird observed the progress of the 
RVNAF, as evidenced by the current battlefield success 
and stressed the importance of continuing this pro- 
gress. To that end, he asked Admiral Moorer for a 
review of several areas relating to the morale, train- 
ing, and overall combat effectiveness of the RvnaF.? 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff responded immediately 
to the question of enemy capabilities. Yes, they told 
the Secretary on 14 July, the enemy could initiate a 
major offensive in Military Region 1l as well as "a 


terror/sapper campaign" by October.** 


— 40. (S-EX) JCSM-303-72 to SecDef, 29 Jun 72, Encl 


to JCS 2472/819- 3,`29 Jun 72, JMF 911/495 (5 May 72) 
sec Ze i a l 2 
41. (S) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 6 Jul 72, Att to 


JCS 2472/819-4, 7 Jul 72; (S) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 


13 Jul 72, Att to JCS 2472/813- ones Jul 723 JMF 
911/495 (5 May 72) sec 3. . 

42. (TS) JCSM-327-72 to “SecbDef, aa: ‘Jul 72, App to 
JCS 2472/819- Se 21-Jul 72, JMF 911/495 (5 "aY 72) 


sec 3. 
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(C) With regard to the assessment of the RVNAF, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff combined their replies to 
both the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary into one . 
submission on 12 August. They reported that “the 
Status of personnel, morale, training, and unit readi- 


. hess within RVNAF and local force units appears to be 


good." Moreover, efforts then underway to improve 
problem areas promised further improvement. They found 
manpower resources adequate to meet personnel replace- 
ments and to support the authorized force structure and 
noted that training problems were being solved in a 


number of ways. Officer and NCO output had increased; 


mobile training teams had been used to re-equip and 
retain several ARVN units; and new equipment training 
teams had rapidly introduced new weapons and capabili- 
ties into the RVNAF, though some problems remained in 
technical areas. Individual unit performance in the 
ARVN and VNMC varied widely, but most units performed 
well. Overall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered 


the RVNAF "a generally effective, combat-ready force" 


and thought the outlook good for continued improvement. 
They also reported that local forces and National 
Police could perform their missions although some 


limitations persisted. They expressed reservations 
about the effectiveness of interdiction in the Delta, 


but noted that US advisers were making extensive 
efforts to emphasize coordinated riverine operations.?° 

(C) Meantime, on 12 July 1972, Dr. Kissinger, at the 
President's request, had asked for a reexamination of 
the need for more "nationally recruited mobile reserve 


43. (S=Ex) JCSM-363~72 to SecDef, 12 Aug 72, Encl 
to JCS REN SAAREN 9 Aug 72, JMF 911/495 (5 ‘May 72) 
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units" in South Vietnam.. - B unies; Dr. Kissinger 
suggested, would ac atetias to the RVN Marine and 
airborne divisions and-could, be created by phasing out 
some existing units at a ater date. "The eventual 
objective would be to increase the proportion of the 
mobile reserves in the RVNAF structure." Such a 
possibility had first been raised by the working group 
that had reviewed US military assistance for the RVNAF 
in response to the President's request at the time he 
approved Project ENHANCE. 44 
reported that "the field commander" favored "continuing 


The working group had 


and expanding the concept of employing regular divi- 
sions outside their normal Corps areas". as a further 
means of enhancing South Vietnamese capabilities. 
Subsequently, Assistant Secretary. Nutter requested 
Admiral Moorer's views on this matter raised by the 
President, suggesting the following possible "options": 
(1) activation of a new, nationally recruited mobile 
reserve division offset by deactivation of a terri- 
torially based one, (2) steps to upgrade one to three 
existing divisions to give them. greater mobility, and 
(3) addition of one regiment to the Mam ine and airborne 
divisions.?> 

{C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff rer on 26 ree 
that there. already was a “salutary trend toward more 
flexible and mobile mode of operations by. the RVNAF 
— gg. See p. 494-495... r | 

45. (S) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 12 Jul 72; 
(S) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 19 Jul 72; both Atts to JCS 
2472/819=7, 19 Jul 72, JMF 911/495 (5 May 72) sec 3. 
For the working group's consideration of this matter, 
see p. F=2 of Att to (TS). CM-1900=72 to SecDef, 2 Jun 


72, Att to lst. N/E of. JCS | AN R u 2 Jun 72, same 
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within the existing structure as a direct result of the 
operational pressures generated by the recent enemy 
offensive.” As for the possible options suggested by 
Mr. Nutter, they dismissed the first because of 
disruption to ongoing programs and cost. The third, 
although preferable to the first, also had significant 
disadvantages, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff favored 
the second option as the most productive long-term 
approach. They told Secretary ‘Laird, however, that 
"the evolutionary process of upgrading RVNAF divisions 
is more desirable than any of the options considered." — 
Rather than initiate “major organizational and struc- 
tural changes,” they preferred to proceed with current 
programs to improve all the RVNAF divisions,*°®. 

(C) Eventually, the President reviewed the question 
of additional national mobile reserves for the RVNAF 
and decided on 24 October 1972 that this matter should 
be discussed with the South Vietnamese. He set forth a 
number of specific points to be raised in the discus- 
sions, but no final agreement on the issue had been 
reached by the time of the cease-fire agreement in 
January 1973.77 | | | | 

(U) In following the progress of the RVNAF, Secre- 
tary Laird was also interested in the role of the US 
advisers in South Vietnam and the extent to which the 
South Vietnamese forces depended on them. "Our efforts 


in South Vietnam," he told the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 


26 August 1972, “cannot be considered successful until 
US advisers may leave without endangering the goals of 
Vietnamization." He wanted US advisers assigned only 


— 46. (8) JCSM-343-72 to SecDef, 26 Jul 72 (derived 


from JCS 2472/819-8), JMF 911/495 (5 May 72) sec 3. 
47. (S) Extracts of NSDM 193, 24 Oct 72, JMF 001 (CY 
1972) NSDMs, Sec 2. | 
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where necessary and to duties that could not be per-. 
formed by the South Vietnamese. He asked for a review 
of the advisory situation with, special attention to 
changes required by the North Vietnamese offensive and 
subsequent events. S ; 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff gave the Secretary 
their review on 6 October. In general, they found that 
the role of the US advisers with the RVNAF had not 
changed fundamentally since 30 March 1972 although 
. emphasis had shifted temporarily to support of combat 
operations. They also observed that the delivery of 
Project ENHANCE equipment necessitated continuous 
adjustments to insure effective operation and mainten- 
ance of this materiel as US force levels declined. 
Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued, the RVNAF 
had performed well with "minimum advisory assistance” in 
insurgency type operations; in conventional warfare, 
however, the South Vietnamese, though improving, were 
still not equal to the North Vietnamese. Therefore the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that US advisers might 
be necessary as long as the North Vietnamese invasion 
and insurgency continued at current levels. "The US 
advisory presence," they concluded, “represents rela- 
tively inexpensive insurance against the loss of 
substantial investment. This presence must be con- 
tinued at an appropriate level for the foreseeable 


future. "$? 


48. Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 26 Aug 72, Att to JCS 
2472/837, 29 Aug 72, JMF 911/145 (26 Aug 72). 
= 49. (S) JCSM-445-72 to SecDef, 6 Oct 72, Encl to 
‘JCS 2472/837-11, 13 Sep 72, JMF 911/145 (26 Aug 72). 
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Further Force Structure Changes 

(C) The massive infusion of equipment to the South 
Vietnamese forces under ENHANCE and ENHANCE PLUS 
necessitated additional adjustments in the RVNAF 
Structure. In early August 1972, COMUSMACV and the JGS 
began a review of the RVNAF structure for FY 1973-1974. 
Pending completion of the review, they identified 
additional spaces needed to support Project ENHANCE, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff relayed these require- 
ments to the Secretary of Defense on 24 August 1972. 
Included were the following 5,489 new spaces: 


ARVN | Spaces 
Add three 175mm een battalions / 1,872 
Add two M-48 tank battalions 1,374 
Add two air defense artillery battalions 898 
Provide 141 TOW weapon teams _ | 630 
(note: Only 100 under PROJECT ENHANCE) . 

VNAF | | 
Add five F-5A aircraft : | 65 
Add one CH-47 helicopter squadron E 307 
Add three WHECs | l 462 
Add four PCFs T 0 
Activate Third Flotilla Headquarters 16 
Increase radar site spaces l 225 


(note: Not PROJECT ENHANCE) 
TOTAL 5,849 


To keep within the still binding 1.1 million-man 
ceiling, they proposed appropriate trade-offs, in- 
cluding: inactivation of 177 Popular Force Platoons 
“and associated personnel (5,146 Spaces); inactivation 
of one River Assault Group and two River Interdiction 
Divisions (430 spaces); and: reduction of Viper craft 
“personnel (273 spaces) .> | | . 


50. (TS) MJCS-283-72 to SecDef, 24 Aug 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/796-6, 25 Aug 72, JMF 911/535 (12 Jan 72). 
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(C) Secretary Laird iiini these new spaces and 
the accompanying trade-offs as "one optional course of 
action” on 3 September. He observed, however, that 
the need for territorial forces would .be great because 
of the setbacks in pacification caused by the enemy 
offensive. Consequently, he authorized, as a second 
option, ‘a temporary surge in RVNAF strength beyond 1.1 
million rather than immediate reduction in the Popular 
Forces. He did not want RVNAF ` performance in the 


current heavy fighting or restoration of pacification 


losses to be impeded by "short-term" manpower shortages 
resulting from the long-term 1.1 million-man ceiling. 
Secretary Laird also believed that the ongoing FY 
1973-1974 RVNAF Structure review might be the basis for 
important structural changes, and he urged consider- 
ation of the manpower questions associated with 
improving the reserve deployment capability of ARVN 
divisions. The discontent at village level caused by 
upgrading Regional and Popular Forces, the political 
effects of GVN manpower policies, and the possibility 
of releasing some veteran RVNAF soldiers: for the 
contributions they could make in the civilian sector 
should also be considered. The Secretary looked 
forward, he said, “to reviewing recommendations concern- 
ing RVNAF force structure with the expectation that 
implementation of these recommendations may be the 
final steps of the Vietnamization process." In relay- 
ing this decision to CINCPAC, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
repeated the Secretary's instruction that the perform- 
ance of the RVNAF not be impeded by. short-term adher- 


ence. to the 1.1 million cesaens 3 level designed "for 


the Tonger term. „a51 


— 5I. (5) Memo, SecDef to. cscs, ` 8. Sep 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/796-7, 11 Sep 72; (TS)' Msg, JCS ~6840 to 
CINCPAC, 2011392 Sep 72; JMF 911/535 u2 Jan 72). 


(C) Despite the emphasis on ENHANCE and ENHANCE PLUS 
equipment for the regular South Vietnamese forces, as 
well as accompanying force structure adjustments, the 
Secretary of Defense did not want to "lose sight of the 
proper position" of the local forces in South Vietnam. 
The Regional and Popular. Forces had made "significant 
contributions in repulsing last year's invasion," he 
told Admiral Moorer on 11 January 1973, and their value 
to. the pacification effort was well recognized. The 
Secretary asked Admiral Moorer to insure that the FY 
1973-1974 RVNAF structure review maintained the local 
forces "at an appropriate level with an adeauats level 
of support. are o 

(C) On 24 riod 1973, the day following the 
announcement of an agreement to end the war,>> the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. informed the Secretary of Defense 
that the equipment provided by Projects ENHANCE and 
ENHANCE PLUS could be incorporated into the RVNAF 
structure without exceeding the 1.1 million-man ceiling. 
Naturally, however, some adjustment was necessary. The 
| most important changes stemmed from the 600 additional 
aircraft furnished to the VNAF under ENHANCE PLUS, 
increasing the VNAF from 56 to 66 Squadrons. This 
increase included the addition of five fighter-attack 
squadrons, five helicopter squadrons, one maritime air 
patrol squadron, and one training squadron, coupled 
with a reduction of two airlift squadrons, resulting in 
the net increase of ten. Proposed force adjustments to 
support the added aircraft as well as other new equip- 
ment supplied by Projects ENHANCE and ENHANCE PLUS, 
while at the same time meeting the 1.1 million-man 
ceiling by the end of FY 1973, were as follows: 


| 52. (S) Memo, SecDef to cscs, ll Jan 73, Att to 
JCS 2472/796-8, 13 Jan 73, JMF 911/535 (12 Jan 72). 
53. See Chapter 13, pp. 691-692. . 


Approved > ` EES © Proposed 
FY 1973 Proposed l Adjusted FY 1973 
Strengths Changes .` End Strengths 
ARVN 450,367 -419 449,948 
VNAF 61,453 _ +3,047 | 64,500 
VNN 40,931 -816 i 40,115 
VNMC 14,245 +110 14,355 
RF 327,261 -1,922 325,339 
PF 222,648 716,905 i 205,743 
1,116,905 -16,905 . . 1,100,000 


(C) With respect to the ‘Secretary's 11. January 
admonition regarding the proper position of the local 
. forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised Mr. Laird 
that the Joint General Staff and COMUSMACV. had reviewed 
the proper mix of regular and territorial forces. They 
had examined the 5,146 reduction in the Popular Forces 
approved by the Secretary as one course of action in 
September and determined that 5,146 miscellaneous 
low-priority spaces from non-combat RVNAF units could 
be substituted instead. Therefore planned reduction in 
the local forces during FY 1973 would be. limited to the 
16,905 Popular Force spaces identified the previous. 
July as a result of the FY 1973 RVNAF structure re- 
view," and 1,922 miscellaneous low-priority Regional 
Force spaces. These actions would result in an ad- 
justed FY 1973 territorial force strength of 531,082, 
and a net reduction of 16,044 over the previous fiscal _ 
years OS a 

(C) Meantime, COMUSMACV and the Joint General 
Staff had completed the FY 1974 RVNAF structure review. - 
General Weyand submitted the results to CINCPAC on 27 
January 1973, the day the Vietnam agreement was signed 


56 


in Paris,” and the Pacific © ‘commander, in turn, 


54. See above, pp. 483-484. ee | 
55. (S) JCSM-39-72 to SecDef, 24 Jan 73, Encl to 
JCS 2472/852, 23 Jan 73, JMF 911/372 | (3 Jan ae) sec. l. 
56. See RBS 13, pp. 694- 2° i 
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relayed them to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 6 February 
1973. In this review, COMUSMACV and the Joint General 
Staff recapitulated the RVNAF structure changes made or 
proposed for FY 1973, including those needed to incor= 
porate the Project ENHANCE and ENHANCE PLUS equipment 
into the RVNAF, and set forth changes for FY 1974. The 
latter were limited to readjustments to streamline 
existing support organizations and improve management 
capabilities. 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff found the proposed 
force structures for both fiscal years acceptable and 
requested the Secretary of Defense to approve them on 


27 February 1973. The specific figures were as follows: 


FY 1973, FY 1973 FY 1973  FY197%4 ~— FY -:1974 
| | Ad justed Adjusted 
Approved Changes Strength Changes Strength 
ARVN 450,367 - 1,414 448 ,953 + 670 449 ,623 
VNAF 61,453 + 3,054 64,507 + 402 64 ,909 
VNN 40,931 -= 1,189 39,742 + 439 40,181 
VNMC 14,245 + 157 14 ,402 + 36 14 ,438 
RF 326,508 - 1,947 — 324,561 O . 324,561 
PF 223,401 -17,373 206 ,028 0 - 206 ,028 
AW AI TING ee | PA 
DISTRIBUTION + 1,807 1,807 -1,547 260 


1,116 905 -16,905 1,100 ,000 0 

*Included temporary over-ceiling authorization of 16,905 spaces 

**],807 additional trade-off spaces were identified for distri- 
bution in FY 1974 and the future pending requirements 


. These changes, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secre= 
tary, “essentially constitute the final stages of 


Vietnamization and provide the Government of the RVN 


with a strong, well-balanced military force.">° 


—— 57. (TS) Ltr, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 27 Jan 73; (TS) 
Ltr, CINCPAC to CJCS, 6 Feb 73; Atts to JCS 2472/852=1, 
9 Feb 73, JMF 911/372 (3 Jan 73) sec l. a | í 7 

58. (TS) JCSM=76=73 to SecDef, 27 Feb 73, Encl to 
JCS 2472/852=2, 23 Feb 73, JMF 911/372 (3 Jan 73) sec 
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(U) With these recommendations by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (which the Secretary of Defense formally 
approved on 15 May 1973), the US program to improve the 
armed forces of the Republic of Vietnam was, for all 
practical purposes, complete. Moreover, it was with 
these forces recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in February 1973 that the Republic of Vietnam faced the 
uncertainties of the post-armistice period. The 
Vietnam agreement” required withdrawal of all US 
military forces from Vietnam by 28 March 1973 except 
for a 50-man Defense Attache Office and forbade the 
introduction of any additional military equipment into 
South Vietnam. The Republic of Vietnam could replace 
all existing military equipment on a one-for-one basis, 
and the United States would continue military assist- 
ance to the Republic of Vietnam within the terms of the 
agreement. In addition, the United States would 
maintain a large civilian contractor advisory force in 
South Vietnam, but the great care and attention to RVNAF 
improvement would no longer be possible with the 
removal of the US military presence. The primary goal 
of the improvement program, ever since its initiation 
in 1968, had been the creation of a RVNAF capable of 
' standing on its own, and now the ultimate test of its 
success was at hand. 


58. For the terms of- the E T Agreement and the 
resulting US military ‘structure in South Vietnam, see 
chaptar 13. : | 
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Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Jan 


1 Jan 72 
l Jul 72 
l Jan 73 


Source: 


RVNAF Assigned 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
73 


ARVN 


415,536 


417,373 
421,263 
427,049 
437,215 
456,620 
460,419 
464,838 
466,709 
467,362 
461,045 
458,473 
452,430 
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TABLE 7 


VNN 


43,122 
43,144 
42,915 
42,790 
42,780 
43,505 
44,076 


42,842 


42,837 
42,726 
42,429 
42,136 
42,086 


VNAF 


49,342 
49,152 
49,332 


' 50,379 


50,326 
50,160 
48 ,817 
49,454 
50,539 
51,629 
50,853 
51,629 


54,349 : 


Regional Force 


mers yuma ae tree 


283,974 
300,646 
300,865 


= (PS-NOFORN-EX) 
72-Mar_73, pp. C-18 - C-22. 
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VNMC 


14,381 
14,327 


15,411 


15,277 
15,775 
17,681 
17,391 
16,886 
16,674 


17,179 


17,100 


16,128 


14,879 


Strengths, January 1972-January 1973 


RVNAF 


1,052,642 
1,051,431 
1,056,380 
1,061,378 
1,070,042 
1,097,218 
1,099,299 
1,097,122 
1,097,157 
1,098,735 
1,091,858 
1,089,882 
1,085,703 


“Popular Force 


246,314 
227,950 
218 ,908 


COMUSMACV Command area 


UNULASSIF!-D 
CHAPTER 10 | 


PACIFICATION AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS, 1971-1972 


(U) The United States had ‘recognized early in 
its combat involvement in Vietnam that military support 
and assistance alone would not insure the survival of a 
free government in South Vietnam. It had been readily 
apparent that the United States would also have to help 
the South Vietnamese in the development of political 
strength and economic stability. To that end, the 
United States began to assist the Republic of Vietnam 
in a variety of programs loosely grouped under the 
general title of "pacification." 7 | 

(U) In the years 1965-1966, US efforts in Vietnam 
were primarily focused on the military Situation, and 
support of pacification was somewhat haphazard with 
responsibility for US programs divided between COMUS- 
MACV and the US Ambassador in Saigon. It was not until 
May 1967 that President Johnson assigned COMUSMACV 
operational direction for.all US support of South 
Vietnamese pacification efforts under the overall 
responsibility of the US Ambassador in Saigon. To 
carry out this mission, the President directed the 
establishment of the position of Deputy to COMUSMACV 
for Civil Operations and Rural Development Support 
(CORDS) to be filled by a civilian with the rank of 
ambassador. | | | | 

(U) The improved combat situation in 1968 allowed 
both the Republic of Vietnam and the United States to 
. devote increased attention to pacification. With US 
encouragement, the South Vietnamese launched a series 
of plans integrating all pacification. activities into a 
single campaign. | These plans, prepared on an annual 
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basis beginning in 1969, had eight major objectives: 
territorial security; protection of the people from 
terrorism; increased self-defense capabilities for the 
local population; .improved -local administration; 
greater national unity; a “brighter life" for war 
victims; an increased information effort; and improve- 
ment of the rural economy. Programs to accomplish 
these objectives covered a wide Spectrum. Those to 
improve local security included strengthening the 
Regional and Popular Forces to protect hamlets and the 
Surrounding areas, creation of the People's Self 
Defense Force to give the “local population added 
protection, and a buildup of the South Vietnamese 
National Police. In addition, there were the Chieu Hoi 
Program to rally Viet Cong to the ‘allegiance of the 
Republic of Vietnam and the Phoenix or Phung Hoang 

Program to identify and eliminate the Viet Cong infra- | 
structure. To increase national unity, aid war vic- 


tims, and build the rural economy, the Republic of 
“Vietnam with US support pursued a variety of activities 


including refugee assistance and resettlement, compen- 
sation to veterans and the dependent family members of ` 
soldiers killed in combat, land reform, and social, 
educational, — and health improvement 
programs. ~ 7 oe | | 

(U) To monitor the progress of paeletestion, ‘the 


| United States and the Republic of Vietnam relied on the 


Hamlet Evaluation System (HES) , â method of assessing 
the security of all hamlets in South Vietnam. Under 
the HES, first introduced in 1967, US advisers rated 
the hamlets in their areas on some 18 different indica- 
tors and then assigned each a security tating on a 
descending scale ‘from Category A, completely secure, to 
Category E, Viet Cong-cont rolled. “At ‘the beginning of 
1968, 67.2 percent of aill South Vietnamese hamlets were 
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rated "relatively secure® (categories A, B, and C), but 
by December 1970 this figure had risen to 95.1 percent 
while 84.6 percent of the hamlet population lived in 
fully Secure areas (Categories A and B), indicating a 
significant success in the pacification effort. 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff had little actual 
involvement in pacification. COMUSMACV directed 
overall US support for the program and he, of course, 


reported through CINCPAC to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


on matters of military policy and operations. But with 
respect to his pacification responsibilities, COMUSMACV 
was under the supervision of the US Ambassador in 
‘Saigon. The great majority of pacification activities 
involved economic, social, and political matters, areas 
beyond the purview of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
Washington, US participation in pacification efforts 
was handled by the Department of State, the US Agency 
for International Development, the US Information 
Agency, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the normal channel tò 


= COMUSMACV was through the US Ambassador in Saigon 


rather than the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Staff 
was usually kept informed on pacification actions, and 
COMUSMACV furnished the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
information copies of South Vietnamese pacification 
plans. But despite their limited direct involvement, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff at all times recognized the 
importance of the- pacification effort and gave it their. 
full support. 


l. For a more detailed account of the pacification 
in.South Vietnam for the period 1965-1970, see The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in Vietnam, 1960- 
1968, Chapters 27, 38, 46, and 52 and The Joint Chiefs 


of Staff and the War in Vietnam, 1969-1970, pp. 415-451. . 
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Planning for 1971 | 
(C) The beginning of the year 1971 found the Re- 
public of Vietnam in the middle of a "Supplementary 
Pacification and Development Campaign" covering the | 
four-month period November 1970 through February 1971. 
This special plan was a transitional device to shift 
pacification planning from a calendar to a lunar year 
(the basis of Vietnamese fiscal planning) . Besides 
this administrative function, the supplementary plan 
provided impetus to complete 1970 goals and prepare for 
implementation of the 1971 plan, focusing attention on 
a nationwide effort against the Viet Cong infrastruc- 
ture (VCI)--elimination of all Viet Cong-controlled 
hamlets in MR 4, a special information and retraining 
program, and stockpiling and allocation of resources to 
meet pacification needs throughout 1971. 2 
(C) On 7 January 1971, COMUSMACV submitted to the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff the 1971 RVN pacification plan, 
“covering the lunar year 1 March 1971 through 28 Febru- 


ary 1972. Whereas previous plans had been a joint 
MACV/CORDS/South Vietnamese effort, the South Vietnam- 
ese had taken the lead in preparation of this new plan. 
Moreover, they had dropped the word "pacification" from 
the title, believing that it connoted wresting the 
people from enemy control, a process they considered 
virtually complete. Instead, they entitled the new 
document the "1971 Community Defense and Local Develop- 
ment Plan" (referred to hereafter as the 1971 Plan). 
It reflected a shift in emphasis from security opera- 
tions to political and economic development. .In. the 
1971 Plan, the South Vietnamese consolidated the eight 


Die THE<GP 1) <C) Plans and ‘Analysis Div, J- ~3, PAD- 


VSUM 1-71, "A Periodic Summary of Progress Toward Viet- 
namizing the War," 24 Mar 71, JCS Hist Div files. 
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objectives of the earlier plans under the broad areas 
of local self-defense, local self-government, and local 
self-development. All on-going pacification programs 
continued, but were grouped together under these three 
objectives to emphasize the primary purpose of the 
entire effort. Local self-defense encompassed territor- 
ial security; improvement of the Regional and Popular 
Forces, the People's Self Defense Force, and the 
National Police; and the Chieu Hoi and Phung Hoang 
activities. Local self-government included existing 
information and youth programs as well as the new 
People's Administration Program to train and improve 
local government officials, and local self-development 
comprised programs dealing with refugees, veterans, 
land reform, agriculture and fishing improvement, 
education, health, and public works. Finally, the 1971 


Plan had two special programs: one to treat the prob- 


lems of the growing population in the cities; and 
another to insure that special attention was devoted to. 
the particular needs of ethnic minorities. 

.(C) The organization to accomplish pacification 
tasks in 1971 had evolved over the previous years. On 
the South Vietnamese side, the Central Pacification and 


Development Council had ultimate responsibility. 


President Thieu headed the Council and membership 
included the ministers and heads of all involved South 
Vietnamese ministries and agencies. Below the Central 
Council were similar bodies in each Military Region, 


province, district, and village or hamlet. On the US 
side, COMUSMACV's responsibility for all US pacifica- 


tion efforts., was carried out by his Deputy for Civil 


i Operations and Rural Development ares (CORDS) . In 


Om os -COMUSMACV to Jcs et ala 7 Jan 71; (C) 


ceo ‘Community. Defense -and Local Development Plan, 


1971,.. meta! CICS File 091 Vietnam, Feb-Mar gr (Bulky). 


Saigon, the CORDS organization comprised ll director- 
-ates, composed of both military and civilian personnel. 
These directorates advised the South Vietnamese minis- 
tries and performed staff and administrative functions, 
and CORDS had similar advisory organizations at the 
Military Region and provincial levels, again composed 
of both military and civilian personnel, to assist 
local South Vietnamese officials.* | 


Reduction of US Personnel 


(Cc) Both the continuing withdrawal of US forces 
from South Vietnam as well as the increasing strictures 
on funds for the war began to affect US support for | 
pacification in 1971. The number of US military 
advisers assigned to pacification duties peaked in 
mid-1970 at 6,465. But accelerated troop deployments 
in 1971 forced a step-up in Vietnamization of the CORDS 
advisory effort. Accordingly, the number of US mili- 
tary CORDS advisers dropped to 4,924 by 30 June 1971 
and to 2,671 by the end of the year, and tasks of the 
remaining military advisers shifted during the year to 
training of their Vietnamese counterparts. In addi- 
tion, Vietnamization of the Hamlet Evaluation System 
began on 1 July 1971 when the South Vietnamese took 
over reporting from US advisers in 39 districts, and by 
the end of 1971, the South Vietnamese reported in 103 
districts.” 

(C) The US civilian advisory role in pacification 
was also reduced. On 3 June 1971, Dr. Kissinger 
informed the Secretaries.of State and Defense that the 
President wanted "a significant reduction” in the 


—— 4. _(S=NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(C) pp. VII-1-VII-3. Hearings, “US: Assistance Programs 


in Vietnam," Subcom of H. Com -on Gov't Operations, 92d 
Cong, lst sess, pp. 129,179. 


5. (S-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
(C) pp. VII-3 - VII-5. | 
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number of civilian employees of both the Department of 
Defense and the US Agency for International Development 
(AID) in South Vietnam. Specifically, he had asked for 
a study of ways to achieve a reduction of one=third by 
the end of FY 1972.° : | | 
(C) Although the President had not asked that the 
study address personnel within the CORDS organization, 
this question quickly arose. For, the following day 4 
June 1971, the US mission in Saigon proposed to reduce 
the civilian CORDS strength from the current level of 
823 to 662 for a 19 percent reduction by the end of FY 
1972. Subsequently, the NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam 
prepared a study on civilian reductions in South 
Vietnam that called for the reduction of 819 AID 
employees as well as 308 US civilian CORDS personnel by 
30 June 1972. This proposal, lowering the CORDS 
civilian personnel level from 823 to 515 amounted to a 
37 percent reduction, almost doubling the figure 
suggested by the US mission in ‘Saigon.’ 


(C) Within the NSC system, representatives of w 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office of the Secre 
tary of Defense opposed the CORDS civilian reductions 
as proposed by the NSC Ad Hoc Group on Vietnam. 
Later, in discussions with Dr, Kissinger, Ambassador 
Bunker proposed a compromise, lowering CORDS civilian 
strength from 823 to 590, a reduction of 28.2 percent 
during FY 1972. General Abrams found this reduction. 
acceptable, and the President approved it on 10 Septem= 


ber 1971. The reduction of CORDS civilian advisers 


6. (C=GP 4) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Secys State and 


Def, 3 Jun 71, Att to JCS 2472/755, 4 Jun .71, JMF 
911/101: (3 Jun-71).: 3 | D 
7. -(TS=GP 1). Briefing Book, CJCS WESTPAC ‘Trip, 
2-14 Nov 72, (0): "Future Organization for Pacific= 
ation,” J=5 Files. . a, or | F 
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then proceeded and CORDS civilian strength stood at 728 


by the end of 1971.° 


(C) Meantime, the United States had undertaken a 
review of the future organization for the CORDS pro= 
gram. This effort began when Dr. Kissinger discussed 
this matter as well as the possible reduction of US 
civilian personnel involved with US officials when 
visiting Saigon in the early summer of 1971.  Subse= 
quently, the Chairman of the NSC Ad Hoc Group on 
Vietnam, Ambassador William H. Sullivan, and the Deputy 
US Ambassador to South Vietnam, Samuel D. Berger, 
agreed to have a mission task force in Saigon review. 


the organization and future staffing of CORDS. The two 


officials further agreed that an interagency Washington 
group would visit Saigon in November to review the 


findings of the mission task force and submit final — 


recommendations on CORDS to the President.” 

(C) The interagency group from Washington, including 
a member from the Counterinsurgency Operations Divi= 
sion, J=+3, Joint Staff, did go to Saigon during the 


period 14=19 November 1971 to review the study of the 


mission task force. The basic recommendation of. the 
study was the retention of the CORDS organization 
under COMUS MACV as the single=manager control agency 
for all US support of pacification until the end of FY 
1973 with modified internal structure and reduced 
manning. The mission task force also proposed a. further 
assessment of the CORDS organization ‘in May 1973 in 
light of the situation at that time. While there was 
some disagreement over the proposals for modification 


8. Ibid. (S*NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command TEN 


1971, (C) p. VII=5. 


9. (C>GP 4) Memo, ASD(ISA) ‘to CICS, "Study of Future 


CORDS Advisory Program," 13 “Jul 71; (C) DJSM=1728>71 to 


CJCS, 15 Sep 71; JMF antes? (1 Jul 71). 
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of the CORDS structure, the Washington interagency 
group accepted the basic recommendation to retain CORDS 
in the present form. Available records do not reveal 
any recommendation by this interagency group to the | 
President, apparently reflecting the consensus that no 
change was needed at that time. ?? 

(C) ‘The only significant change in the CORDS organ- 
ization during 1971 was the changeover of the Deputy 


COMUSMACV for CORDS position from a civilian to a 
military officer. Ambassador William E. Colby, who had 
‘served as the MACV Deputy for CORDS since November 


1968, left Vietnam in the summer of 1971, and General 
Abrams and Ambassador Bunker recommended that his 
replacement be General Fred Weyand, USA, the current 


Deputy COMUSMACV. As General Abrams explained to 


Admiral Moorer, General Weyand was “unusually effec- 
tive” with the Vietnamese and could assume. the CORDS 
function as an additional duty. CINCPAC endorsed this 
proposal, observing that as the US combat role in South 
Vietnam continued to decline, General Weyand's present 
responsibilities would decrease allowing him time for 
the. CORDS mission.?* | Es 
(C) Admiral Moorer approached the Secretary of 
Defense informally on this matter, and Mr. Laird 
agreed. On l October 1971, he informed Admiral Moorer: 
“I accept your judgment that General Weyand should be 
able to assume the additional duty of Deputy. COMU SMACV 


(C) Report by Spec Interagency Task Force to 
the Mission Council, "The Future of CORDS in Vietnam," 
l Nov 71, CJCS File 323.3 MACV, Nov 70-Dec 72 (sepa- 


. rate section). (C-GP 4) DJSM-2187-71 to CICS, 3 Dec 
71, JMF 911/319 (1 Jul.71). 


-ll. (S-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV 08819 to CINCPAC and 
CICS, 131201Z Sep'71; (S-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 
142004Z Sep 71; CJCS ‘File 323.3 ‘MACV,. Nov 70-Dec 72. 
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for Civil Operations and Rural Development Support 
(CORDS). I therefore approve his appointment." Later | 
that same month, General Weyand did become the Deputy 
for CORDS in addition to his duties as Deputy COMUS= 
macv.? | 

(C) In early January 1972, the eeh of a further 
reduction of US AID personnel in the CORDS effort 
arose, dictated by budget constraints. Following 
discussions with Washington, Ambassador Bunker reluc- 
tantly accepted a reduction. in the number: of AID 
civilians for the FY 1972 ceiling to 540, in place of 
the 590 approved earlier by the President. General 
Abrams had objected to this reduction, and Ambassador 
Bunker promised him that any further cuts for FY 1972, 
1973, or 1974 would be strongly resisted, 1?’ 

(C) General Abrams informed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of this reduction in the AID civilian strength, 
stating that this action would restrict staffing in the 
areas of war. victims, public safety, and technical 
support. On 26 January 1972, Admiral Moorer brought 
this matter to the attention of .the Secretary of 
Defense. The pacification effort was essential to the 
Vietnamization program and the key to a stable governe 
‘ment in Vietnam, he said, and unilateral reductions by 
the Agency for International Development endangered the 
organizational viability of CORDS. . The Chairman 
emphasized his concern that General Abrams receive 
the interagency ` Support necessary to build a stable 
government in South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


12. (S*GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 1 Oct 71, CJCS 
File 323.3 MACV, Nov 70=Dec 72. — (S=*NOFORN=GP 1) 
COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, (U) Pe Ael. 

-13. {C>GP 4) CM=1477=72 to SecDef, 26 jan 72, 
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were advising CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, Admiral Moorer 
told the Secretary, to continue to refer proposals to 
lower AID strength in CORDS to the US Ambassador for 
resolution, and Admiral Moorer recommended that the 
Secretary continue efforts with the Department of State 


and US Agency for International Development to insure. 


CORDS the funding resources necessary to support 
properly “this'critical program.*?4 


Pacification in 1971 


(C) Meantime, pacification. efforts had ‘proceeded. 7 


The 1971 Civil Defense and Local Development Plan set a 


territorial security goal of providing A or B security 


(under the HES rating system) for 95 percent of the 
total’ population of South Vietnam and eliminating all 
enemy-controlled hamlets. Although all organized 
forces of the Republic of Vietnam were charged with the 
task of keeping enemy forces away from the South 
Vietnamese people, the territorial forces--the Regional 


and Popular Forces, the People's Self-Defense Force and 


the National Police--had the principal responsibility 


for local security. During 1971, the regular RVN 


forces and remaining US forces moved away from local 
security operations, and regular force support of 
pacification consisted mainly of training the terri- 
torial forces, Clearing operations in remaining Viet 


Cong strongholds and base areas, and interdiction of 
enemy supply routes. The performance of the. terri- 
torial forces in 1971 showed mixed results. During | 


the period March through December, ‘Regional Force | (RF) 
operations increased, but the percentage of operations 


I4. Ibid. | (c-Gp° @) | MSG, JCS 2693 to CINCPAC (into 


COMUSMACY) , 26-Jan-7250 
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with enemy contact declined, and Popular Forces (PF) 
likewise had a low level of percentage of operations 
with enemy contact. By the end of calendar year 1971, 
the territorial security goal had not been met. In 
fact, by December 1971, only 84.3 percent of the 
population was rated in the AB category as compared 
with the goal of 95 percent.” In reporting these 
statistics, COMUSMACV offered no explanation for this 
failure to achieve the security objective in 1971, but 
he did point out the ređuction in enemy attacks-by-fire 
during the year and noted that only 10 Viet Cong-con- 
trolled hamlets remained.. In addition, he expected 
that all Viet Cong hamlets would be eliminated by the 
expiration of the plan at the end of February 1972.16 

(C) The People's Self Defense Force (PSDF), organ- 
ized in 1968, was a volunteer militia made up of men 
and boys, either above or below draft age, and women. 
All served on a part-time unpaid basis and assisted in 
patrolling and guarding their own hamlets. The 1971 


plan called for a PSDF of 4,000,000 members consisting. 


of 1,500,000 combat members and 2,500,000 support 
Members. These forces were to be trained, armed, and 


Ox In his 1971 WEGE COMUSMACV reported the 
AB population at 84.3 percent by the end of 1971 
compared with 73.9 percent in January 1971. In. his 
1970 history, however, COMUSMACV had reported the 
percentage of AB population in December 1970 at 84.6. 
If one uses this latter figure, there was actually a 
Slight decrease in the territorial security during 


1971. See (S-NOFORN-=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 
1971, (C) p. VII-ll1, and (S“NOFORN-GP 1) (COMUSMACV 


Command History, 1970, (U) p. VII-22. 

16. All information on pacification goals in 1971 
is from (C) RVN Community Defense and Local Development 
Plan, 1971, n.d., CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Feb-Mar 71 
(Bulky). All information on the conduct of pacific- 
ation in.1971, except as otherwise stated, is from 


(S*NOFORN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, (C) 
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organized into teams in order to take a more active 


role in protection of their local villages and hamlets. 
The South Vietnamese National Assembly gave full 
financial support to the planned expansion, and strong 
recruitment and training programs were pursued. 
Consequently, the year saw significant progress toward 
meeting the PSDF goals, and by December 1971, the 
status of the PSDF was as follows: | 

Combat PSDF j 5882255 organized 17522-800 

Support PSDF 2,500 ,000 3,035,980 2,508 ,101 

Total . 4,000,000 4,429,136 3,830,601 

Teams 15,000 . 14,869 14,366 

(C) The South Vietnamese National Police (NP) was 
the third force, together with the local forces (RF and 
PF) and. the PSDF, charged with the provision of terri- 
torial security. Specifically, the NP had responsi- 
bility throughout South Vietnam for law enforcement; 
for maintenance of public order; for crime prevention, 
detection, investigation, and apprehension; and for 
disaster relief. The National Police, which had been 
established in 1962, had never proved an effective 
force. At the close of 1970, NÈ strength stood at 
approximately 88,000 and the 1971 Community Defense and 
Local Development Plan set a force goal of 122,000 with 
all personnel “well trained to include political 
education.” __ | | 

(C) President Nixon was especially interested in 


the National Police and in early 1971 asked Sir Robert 


Thompson, the British expert on counterinsurgency, to 


go to South Vietnam and ‘study the National Police.’ 
SET Robert visited during the period a a cilia 


- 
„~. 


17. For a M winston of Sir Robert nones 


to Vietnam at the request of President izon, see. 
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and presented his report to the US Embassy in Saigon on 
29 March 1971. He saw South Vietnam in a transition 
period between a destructive war and a working peace 
with a need to change emphasis toward restoration of 
discipline and moral fiber of the nation. Conse- 
quently, an effective police force was of considerable 
importance for rebuilding discipline and correction of | 
the moral erosion caused by the long war. Sir Robert 


recommended, among’ other things: the independence of 


the National Police from political influence; the 
police station as the basic unit of the police force; 
improvement in the quality of the NP personnel; and 
assignment of responsibility for internal security 
intelligence in South Vietnam to the National Police. 

(C) Undoubtedly as a result of President Nixon's 
interest and Sir Robert"s report, South Vietnam gave 
increased attention to the National Police during 1971. 
In March; the National Police was reorganized into a 
National Police Command, and in June, the Republic of 
Vietnam established a requirement for police operations 
centers at the national, regional, provincial, and 
district levels. Development of these operational 
centers was underway by September 1971. 

(C) Throughout its short existence the National 


Police had been plagued by a lack of personnel pri- 


marily because available manpower was drafted into the 
RVN military forces. This situation was remedied 
briefly`in early 1971 when the Republic of Vietnam 
allowed the National Police the oportunity, on a one 
time basis, to ‘recruit 34,000 draft-age men. This 
recruitment was subsequently cancelled in April 1971, 
but not before 28,000 personnel had been secured for 
the National Police.- . | Ea E 
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(C) Despite the emphasis placed on the NP, not 
all problems were removed. The quality of the recruits 


' was generally low, leadership was weak at middle and 


lower levels of the organization, and training remained 
inadequate. The combination of these factors was 
reflected in the poor performance of the NP in remote 
areas of the country. Nonetheless, the National Police 
did build up its strength and organization during the 
year and assumed increased responsibility for local 
security. By the end of December 1971, the NP strength 


stood at 113,686. 


(C) In early 1971, the question of additional US 
support for the National Police had come to the atten- . 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In December 1970, 
COMUSMACV's Deputy for CORDS had reviewed South Vietnam- 
ese internal security problems and recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of. Staff, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and others 
that the National Police be included in some of the 
special assistance programs currently provided to RVNAF 
personnel, such as food supplements and food allowances 
during training. No action resulted on this proposal, 
and on 13 February 1971, COMUSMACV urged CINCPAC that 
these recommendations be approved for funding for the 
National Police under the US AID/DOD. Realignment 
Programs for FYs 1971, 1972, and 1973. CINCPAC con- 
curred in the recommendation and passed it to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a week jater.?® | 

(C) On 23 April, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised 
the Secretary of Defense that the COMUSMACV proposal 


—— I8. (STGP 4) JCS 2472/737, 13 Apr 71, JMF 911/147 (3 


Feb 71). (S-GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC ‘to JCS, 20 Feb 71, JCS 
IN 31778. ` | een , ak A 


would have a positive effect on the performance of the 
National Police and would help advance local defense. 
But, whereas the field commanders favored full US 
support for the food support programs for FYs 1971 
through 1973, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not con- 
sider the proposal feasible in FY 1971, believing it 
too late to introduce it for that year. Rather, they 
recommended US support for FY 1972 through 1974 on a 
Sliding scale of 100 percent for FY 1972,. 70 percent in 
FY 1973, and 30 percent in FY 1974. Further, they 
recommended that the funding issue be resolved between 
the Departments of State and Defense. ??’ i 
(C) Deputy Secretary of Defense Packard raised the 
matter with the Secretary of State on 10 June 1971, 
but the Department. of State showed little enthusiasm 
for the proposal, and available records. reveal no 
further action on this question.’ E 
' (C) Since 1963, the Chieu Hoi (open arms) program 
had sought to wean Viet Cong members away from the 
insurgency and rally them to the allegiance of the 
Republic of Vietnam. This effort made extensive use of | 
psychological operations to induce the enemy to rally 
and then the ralliers, known as the Hoi Chanh; received 
six to eight weeks of rehabilitation training at 5l 
centers located throughout South Vietnam. ‘The Chieu 
Hoi program had been one of the most successful of the 
entire pacification éffort, and by the beginning of 
1971, the Republic of Vietnam claimed over 195,000. Hoi 


19. (S-GP 4) JCSM-189-71 to SecDef, 23 Apr 71, 
Encl A to JCS 2472/737, 13 Apr 71, JMF 911/147 (3 Feb 
71). | . | 
| 20. (S-GP 4) Ltr, DepSecDef to SecState, 10 Jun 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/737-1, 16 Jul 71; (C-GP 4) Ltr, USec- 
State to DepSecDef, 22 Jul 71, Att to JCS 2472/737-2, 
26 Jul 71; JMF 911/147 (3 Feb 71). a ie. 
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Chanh. The 1971 Coann Ey. De Žense "fna Local Develop- 
ment Plan included an objective of 25,000 ralliers for 
the Chieu Hoi program, but it was soon obvious that 
this goal was too ambitious. At mid-year, the Republic 
of Vietnam lowered the objective to 20,000 ralliers, 
and the total number by the end of the year amounted to 
20,357, a figure well below the 32,700 ralliers in 
1970. The reason for the decline, COMUSMACV explained, 
was that, with the increased security of the population 


‘areas and the decline in the level of military contact, 


there was less opportunity for the enemy to rally. 
Moreover, the remaining VC were. considered "hard core" 
and much less susceptible to inducement to change their 
loyalty. | 
(C) The most sontvoversbal of all the paciticitidh 
efforts in South Vietnam was the Phung Hoang Program, 
or the Phoenix Program as it was originally named when 
introduced in 1968. This program attempted to identify 
and eliminate the communist leadership apparatus, the 
Viet Cong infrastructure (VCI), in order to protect the 
people of South Vietnam from communist terrorism. The 
Phung Hoang Program called for the identification and 
verification of key vc members and their elimination or 
"neutralization," through one of several means, includ- 
ing efforts to rally them to the Republic of Vietnam 
through the Chieu Hoi approach, to apprehend and detain 
them for proper legal prosecution, and, only as a final 
resort, to kill them. Unfortunately, the general 
public, both in South Vietnam and the United States, 
conceived elimination only as killing and abuses within 
the program added to frequent public criticism of the 


activity as one of political assassination. ` Although 


US personnel advised and assisted the South Vietnamese 
in this effort, they did not participate in. the actual 
Phung Hoang operations-~the capturing or killing of 
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the VCI. Moreover, COMUSMACV had consistently at- 
tempted, through the influence of the US advisers, to 
discourage unlawful or inhumane conduct in the program. 

(C) The 1971 Community Defense and Local Development 
Plan established a monthly objective of 1,200 VCI 


. neutralizations throughout South Vietnam for a total of 


12,000 by the end of 1971 and 14,400 by the completion 
of the plan on 29 February 1972. Included in this 
objective was provision that 50 percent of all neutrali- 
zations be “sentenced” VC, i.e. captured and brought 
to trial. The Phung Hoang operations proceeded apace 
and at the end of December 1971, the Republic of 
Vietnam reported 13,188 neutralizations. Thus the 1971 
goal was met even though the total figure was well 
below that of the previous year. 

(C) The CORDS staff evaluated ‘the Phung Hoang 
effort during 1971 to determine areas for improvement. 
This study revealed that, from the national to the 


district level, there was no effective mechanism for 


coordination of information on the VCI nor were there 
secure repositories for intelligence. Consequently, 
the local population was reluctant to give information 
to the Phung Hoang centers. The CORDS study also 
concluded that the assigned South Vietnamese personnel 
were, generally, poorly qualified and motivated and 
that responsibility for carrying out the program had © 
not been cléarly established. Both General Abrams and 
Ambassador Bunker approved the CORDS conclusions and in 
October 1971, the United States presented the following 
recommendations to the Republic of Vietnam: a phased 


transfer of responsibility for the anti-VCI mission 


from the Phung ‘Hoang centers to the ‘National Police 


‘Command ato 1972 per by the withdrawal . of US 
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military advisory support; improvement of the intelli= 
gence coordination system of the National Police 
Command; and increased emphasis on. the anti=VCI respone 
sibilities of the province and district. chiefs. 

(C) On 2 December, the RVN Prime Minister issued a 
directive partially implementing the US recommenda- 


tions. The Phung Hoang centers were retained, but the . 
National Police would assume overall responsibility for 


the program during 1972. . The Prime Minister also 
placed special emphasis on the Phung Hoang Program 
at all echelons in South Vietnam and directed wide and 
active publicity for the effort so that its importance 
would be recognized. , | 

(U) The criticisms and accusations that had sur= 


rounded the Phung Hoang Program throughout its exist=_ 


ence sur faced in hearings on US assistance programs in 


Vietnam held during July and August 1971 by a Subcommit= 
tee of the House Committee on Government Operations.” 


Ambassador William E. Colby, Deputy to COMUSMACV for 
CORDS, testified on pacification and received a number 
of questions about the Phung Hoang aspects. How 
did he explain the reports of abuse and torture? Did 
the program combat terror with terror? Was the program 
used by the Republic of Vietnam against its political 
opponents? Why had not the number of VCI decreased 
despite all the reported neutralizations? 

(U) Ambassador Colby explained the Phung Hoang 
objective and operations to the Subcommittee. The 
program, he said, did not combat ‘communist terrorism 
with terror. | ‘Rather, it. ‘identified members of the VCI 
for apprehension and ‘detention according to Vietnamese 
law. In essence, he said, the. program was as good as 


the people -who:..carried it--out.-and he recognized that 
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there had been abuses. These were the fault of 
individuals he continued, and not the program itself. 
Moreover, such abuses had been investigated and stopped 
by Vietnamese authorities when discovered. Mr. Colby 
admitted that it might be possible for the Republic of 
Vietnam to use the program against its political 
enemies, but he doubted that such an eventuality would 


occur. It was not contended, he further explained, 


that the total number of VCI decreased with the prog- 
ress of neutralizations since replacement was constant- 
ly occurring within the communist apparatus. 

(C) In the spring of 1971, the Secretary of Defense 
had inquired whether currently approved reward and 
informant programs, which might be profitably used 
in pacification efforts, required stimulation. The 
Director of the Joint Staff informed the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (International Security Af fairs) 


on 7 May 1971 of the opinion of COMUSMACV, CINCPAC, and 


the Joint Staff that the effectiveness of these various 
programs had been satisfactory. The. Secretary of 
Defense, however, was still not completely convinced. 
He told Admiral Moorer on 20 May: 


We must adjust our efforts to 
interdict the flow of men and mate- 
riel by all practical means. Inter- 
diction can and should include more 
than flying air sorties, performing 
ground cross-border raids, and 
conducting surveillance of water. 
routes. I consider the location 
-and capture of caches and elimin- 
ation of Viet Cong freedom of move- 
ment an integral and essential part 
of the overall interdiction effort. 
It is a. facet of interdiction which 


2a. Hearings, "US Assistance Programs in Vietnam" 
Subemte of H. Cmte on Gov't Operations, 92d Cong, 1 
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(c) After considering the views of both COMUSMACV 
and CINCPAC, Admiral Moorer furnished the Secretary a 
detailed assessment of the various US-supported inform- 


ant reward ‘programs in South Vietnam. The Chairman 


believed implementation of those programs had been 


satisfactory and that "adequate and propitious" stimula- 
tion of them was being "progressively achieved." 
Admiral Moorer pointed oùt to the Secretary that, at US- 


suggestion, the Republic of | Vietnam was coneacertng 


initiation of high value rewards in both the Phung 
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(C) The ‘Republic of Vietnam did subsequently decide 
to implement such a program to improve Phung Hoang 
efficiency. Cash would be paid for the location of 
selected key VCI and greatly increased sums would go to 
units that captured targeted VCI. COMUSMACV planned to 
fund a pilot effort in four selected provinces begin- 


ning in November 1971. But several unfavorable press 


stories, labeling the project a “bounty system," caused 


the United Strates to reconsider and withdraw its finan- 


cial support. Thereafter, high value rewards were 


never implemented for S ener the Phung Hoang or Chieu 


Hoi programs.’ * 


77: ($) Memo, ASD(ISA) wo CJCS, Jini ene Programs 


in the Republic of Vietnam,” 10 Apr 71; (S-GP 4) 
DJSM-865-71 ‘to ASD(ISA), 7 May 713} (S-GP 4) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, same subj,. 20 May 713; JMF 911/211 (10 
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(C) During 1971, the Republic of Vietnam moved 
ahead with efforts under the local self-government 
portion of the Community Defense and Local Development 
Plan. As will be described below, country-wide elec- 
tions were held without incident for the Lower House of 
the National Assembly and for the presidency, and 
first-time elections took place in 12 villages and 203 
hamlets that had previously been under Viet Cong 


control. A principal objective of the local self-gov- 


ernment aspect of the 1971 plan was to train local 
leaders, and 13,632 village and hamlet officials | 
received instruction | at the National Cadre Training 
Center during the year. The institution of Province 
Mobile Assistance Teams was another hopeful development 
in 1971. The previous year, the province chief and the 
CORDS province team in An Gan Province in the Delta had 


initiated the practice of sending teams of province 


officials to visit and assist village and hamlet 
chiefs. This approach had proved so successful that 
the practice was extended to each Delta province and, 
in April 1971, the Republic. of Vietnam directed the 


establishment of similar teams throughout the entire 


country. 

(C) Other aspects. of local self-government included 
a youth program and the People’s Information Program. 
The latter publicized the entire Community Defense and 


' Local Development plan with emphasis on the PSDF, Phung 


Hoang and Chieu Hoi operations, land reform, and veter- | 
an and refugee programs. But the information effort 
was judged a failure in 1971 because of poor perform- 
ance by hamlet cadre and "election. -diversions." The 
youth program ‘sought to organize’ the young people at 
the local, district, :a nd: province levels and develop 
them into use ful citizens. . Although . goals were not 
completely ‘accomplished, ~ there were youth ‘councils in 
2,166 villages, 257 A RRR and 47 provinces by 
the. close of 1971. | 
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(C) The- local self-development portion of the 
Community Defense and Local Development Plan con- 
prised economic, social, and educational programs-- 
areas almost entirely beyond the domain of the mili- 
tary. The US forces in South Vietnam did, neverthe- 
less, support and assist in these efforts. 

(C) The Republic of Vietnam relied heavily on the 
Rural Development Cadre (RDC) to assist in carrying out 
the local self-development programs. The RDC, formed 
in 1965 and organized into paramilitary groups, was 
Charged with motivating and organizing the local 
population to assume their own self-defense and to 
raise the living standards of the villages. With the 
improved security in the rural areas attained by 1971, 
the Republic of Vietnam reorganized the RDC into 
smaller groups of. 10 persons and decreed that 50 
percent of all the villages of South Vietnam would 
have such groups. Under the guidance of the village 
chief, these smaller groups assisted in local adminis- 
tration and development projects. 

(U) In a country where uninterrupted war had con- 
tinued for ten years, homeless persons had been a 
constant problem, and refugee disposition was a major 
part of the pacification effort. At one time or 
another between 1964 and early 1971, some 25 to 30 
percent of the 17,500,000 people of South Vietnam had 
been homeless. In more specific terms, approximately 
5,300,000 South Vietnamese had been disrupted by the 
war to date. This figure included, in round numbers, 
three and a half. million refugees who had been dis- 
. placed from their. homes; one and a half million “war 
victims" _who had been temporarily displaced, but: were 
able to return to their. homes; “and over. 200,000 South 
Vietnamese who ‘had fled from Cambodia when the war 


spread there in 1970. By the beginning of 1971, the 
Republic of Vietnam, with US assistance, had paid 
refugee benefits to roughly 5,900,000, some having 
received benefits more than once. 

(C) Refugees could never ybe completely eliminated 
as long as the war continued for the fighting always 
- produced additional displaced persons. Although the 
decline in the intensity of the combat in 1969 and 
1970 had brought some leveling off of the flow of 
refugees, the refugee program remained an important 


element of the 1971 ° Community Defense and Local 


Development Plan. Under the title "Brighter Life for 
War Victims,” the 1971 document ambitiously called for 
the permanent resettlement or return to their villages 
of the refugees remaining at the end of 1970 as well 
as those who became homeless during 1971--a total 
number -of persons estimated at 430,000. In addition, 
. the Republic of Vietnam hoped to complete permanent 
resettlement of the remaining refugees from Cambodia. 


(C) During 1971, the Republic of Vietnam gave 7 


the refugee effort greatly increased emphasis, budget- 
ing triple the amount of the previous year for this 


purpose. From l March to. 31 December 1971, about 


260,000 refugees received full "return-to-village" 
allowances while some 127,116 others, who were unable 


to return to their original homes, received RVN assist- 


ance in settling ‘elsewhere. Despite this progress, 
displaced persons : remained to be settled at the end of 
1971 as new refugees were generated in the continuing 


MERE -Over 60,000 resulted from the: U Kenh Forest | 
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Operation in MR 4: autri: vate: 1970 and early 1971, 


and 65, 000 persons, including 50,000 Montagnards, were 


relocated to safer areas in MR 2. 

(C) The "Brighter Life for War Victims" also in- 
cluded benefits for South Vietnamese veterans and their 
dependents. In 1970, the Republic of Vietnam had 
enacted a law providing extensive benefits for disabled 
veterans, retired veterans, and the widows, ‘orphans, 
and parents of deceased military personnel, and the 


. 1971 Community Defense and Local ‘Development Plan 


stressed effective implementation of this law. Efforts 
by the Republic of Vietnam during -1971 to improve the 
plight of veterans included: improvement of the system | 
for paying pensions and special compensatory allowances 
processing, of approximately 175,000 more benefit cases 
than in 1970, development of rehabilitation programs, 
and construction of l, 587 housing units for disabled 
soldiers. 

(C) South Vietnam was an agricultural country, 
and if it was to become truly independent and economic- 
ally viable, effective land reform was essential. 
South Vietnam had procliamed a series of ambitious 
programs in this regard, but the actual transfer of 
land had been minimal. In 1969, President Thieu had 
announced the “Land-to-the-Tiller" plan, a revolution- 
ary proposal to distribute one million hectares’? of 
privately owned land free of charge to the tenants who 
currently worked it. Tenants in the southern half of 


the country were to receive three hectares each and 
: those in the northern half one, and the government 


=. 


"26. -One hectare equals 2.47 acres. 
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would compensate the former landlords. This plan was 
enacted into law in March 1970 and the first transfer 
of land occurred the following August. But this reform 
had achieved little momentum by the end of 1970. 

(C) The 1971 Community Defense and Local Development 
Plan called for the transfer of 400,000 hectares of 
land to the farmers. From March through December, 
titles for 312,345 hectares were. distributed to 
farmers, and the Republic of Vietnam expected to come 
close to meeting the stated goal by the expiration of 


‘the plan in March 1972. During 1971, the Republic of 


Vietnam also undertook a program of land survey for the 


Montagnards to give them legal claim to the land they 


occupied and to prevent misappropriation of those 
lands. A third RVN land reform effort called for the 
redistribution of land to the people in resettlement 
camps, and the Republic of Vietnam distributed 11,027 
plots totaling 8,567 hectares in the period March 
through December 1971. 

(C) Closely | related to land reform was the matter 
of improvement of . food production. The local 
self-development part of the 1971 Community Defense and 
Local Development Plan included an agricultural and 
fishery program designed to meet consumer requirements, 
export rice, and raise the rural standard of living. 
The plan called for self-sufficiency in tice production 


in 1971 through | -planting 750,000 hectares of miracle . 


rice as well as development of corn and sorghum culti- 
vation, expansion of pig and poultry raising, increased 
fishery production, and implementation of small irriga- 
tion projects. Rice production did increase throughout 
South Vietnam in 1971 with the Delta experiencing the 
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most prosperous year” ini its Histo vy. Even so, only 
588,873 hectares of rice were planted and South Vietnam 
did not become a rice exporter. Nor did the fishery 


projects develop as anticipated, though the other 


agricultural programs were largely successful. | 
(C) The Republic of Vietnam ‘made considerable 
progress in the areas of health, education, and public 


works during 1971. "Community cooperation" was the 


guiding principle of the public health program of the 
1971 Community Defense and Local Development Plan, 
which included many projects for preventive medicine, 
environmental sanitation, health education, mother- 


child care, and disease eradication. Perhaps the most 


important. health project was the Sanitary Hamlet 
Program, an attempt to attain certain basic sanitation 


conditions in rural hamlets such as potable water, 
suitable sanitary facilities, and 100 percent immuniza- 


tion against communicable diseases. By the end of the 
year, the Republic of Vietnam claimed 133 such hamlets, 
only slightly short of the 150 goal. The Republic of 
Vietnam also conducted large-scale inoculations in 
1971, with 2,643,657 people vaccinated against smallpox. 

(C) The Community Defense and Local Development 
Plan sought to increase secondary teachers from 16,270 


to 19,300 by the end of the plan year and to admit a 


total of 62.5 percent of total primary students to 
secondary school through competitive examination. The 
percentage of students so admitted stood at 59.9 
percent by the end of the year and the number of 
secondary teachers at 19,772. -In addition, ‘the Repub- 


lic: of Vietnam constructed: 644 secondary ‘classrooms 


during the VAAK 
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(C) Despite the continuing war, the Republic of 
Vietnam made steady progress in public works projects 
in 1971, increasing electrical capacity, adding miles 
of water distribution pipes, increasing postal and 
telecommunications capabilities, continuing road 


‘construction and repair, and increasing dredging. 


During 1971, the total installed electrical capacity 
throughout South Vietnam rose from 289 to 340 mega- 
watts. In addition, 2,913 kilometers of road repair 


. were completed in 1971, and the Republic of Vietnam 


built 50 kilometers of new rural roads, repaired 1,180 
kilometers of rural roads, and constructed 3,980 meters 


of new bridges in this same period. 


(C) The two special programs of the 1971 Plan, 
Urban and Ethnic Minorities Development, sought to give 
special emphasis to the broad objectives of local 
self-defense, administration, and development for both 
the urban population and for the ethnic minorities in 
South Vietnam. . The Urban Program recognized that the 
problems of the cities could be solved only on a long 
term basis but did set out various priority tasks to 
improve administrative organization and living condi- 
tions of the cities.. Some progress was made in 1971. 
Preventive medicine projects were launched; new. schools 
built; and water supplies, refuse collection, and fire 
protection improved. With regard to the ethnic minor- 
ities, the Republic of Vietnam focused attention on 
training for the Montagnards, revising and expanding 
education and.agriculture programs, and implemented 
other programs especially for the minorities including 
highland land reform, refugee support, and education. 


In June 1971, President Thieu appointed a.new Minister 


for the Development of Ethnic Minorities, -and he 


instituted a reorganization to insure greater cooper- 


ation among the RVN ministries on ‘the prooremg of ‘the 
minorities. 
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Political Developments - ‘tn South Nacthem 


(U) The major political events in South Vietnam 
during 1971 were the country-wide elections for the 
Lower House of the National Assembly on 30 August 
followed by the presidential election on 3 October. 
Voting for the South Vietnamese Senate, the upper 
chamber of the National Assembly, had occurred in 
August 1970.27 | 

(U) Who would be. the contenders in the presidential 


election? That was the unresolved political issue 


confronting South Vietnam in the summer of 1971. By 
the beginning of June, there were three announced 
candidates: Nguyen Van Thieu, the incumbent President 
seeking a second term; Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky, 
the flamboyant Air Marshal and major tival of President | 
Thieu; and General Duong Van Minh, known in South 
Vietnam as “Big Minh" and one of the leaders in the 
coup that overthrew President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, 
running as a peace candidate. President Thieu had won 
his first term as President four years earlier over 10 
other contestants, but had: received only 35 percent of 
the total vote. This time, he wanted to win by a 


majority vote and he was particularly anxious to limit 


the number of entrants in the presidential race.” 


(U) Largely at President Thieu' S urging the South 
Vietnamese. National “Assembly passed a bill on 3 June 
sharply restricting the eligibility of candidates for 
the Presidency. The new. bill, which President Thieu 


quickly | approved, required each aspirant to have 
‘nomination papers signed by 40 Deputies: and Senators of 


27. NY Times, 31 Aug 70, ay, 30 Aug 71, l; 31 Aug 71, 


1; 4 Oct 71,1.. l 
28. NY Times, 31 May 71,313 Jun 7a, a 6 ‘Aug 71, 


1; 20 Aug 71, l. 
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the National Assembly. or by 100 members of the elected 
provincial councils. Since a majority of the Assembly 
members as well as many of the provincial councilmen 
supported President Thieu, the new law gave him a 
decided advantage to the exclusion of all others.” 

(U) All three announced candidates pressed ahead 


with efforts to secure the necessary number of signa> 


tures. President Thieu easily surpassed the necessary 
quota, obtaining endorsement from 89 of the 159 Depu~ 
ties of the Lower House of the National Assembly and 15 
Senators as well as from 452 provincial councilmen. 
General Minh qualified with the backing of 44 members 
of the National Assembly. By 4 August, the deadline 
for submitting the required signatures, Vice President © 


Ky had the endorsement. of 102 provincial councilmen, 


but 40 of those had already signed for President Thieu. 


Consequently, on the following day, 5 August, the South 


Vietnamese Supreme Court rejected Ky's application for 


candidacy on the grounds of noncompLhrange with the 


recent election iaw Y 


(U) Throughout June and July, General Minh had 
threatened to withdraw: from the race should the Vice 
President be disqualified, and he lived up to his word. 
On 20 August, General Minh withdrew from the contest, 
stating: "I cannot lend a hand to a dirty farce which 


would only make the people more desperate and disillu= 


Sioned with the democratic system." “Minh's withdrawal 
left only one candidate for the October presidential 
election, and this situation was a source of consider 
able enbarrassnent for the United States. = How could 


a4 NY Times, 3 Sun 71, 1. oe - 
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US officials claim.democracy: and. constitutional govern- 


ment were working in South Vietnam when -there was only 


one candidate in the Presidential race? Ambassador 
Bunker had met with General Minh just prior to his 
announcement in an attempt to persuade the General not. 
to withdraw. Following the announcement, a US Embassy 
spokesman in Saigon voiced regret over the development, 
and in the United States, the White ‘House Press Secre- 
tary also voiced disappointment that "a major candi- 
date" had removed himself from the election. A spokes- 
man of the Department of State followed with a similar. 
statement, adding that the United States favored "a 
fair, honest and contested election--one that would 
lead to a choice for the South Vietnamese people." „31 

(U) The turn of events also embarrassed President 
Thieu. Apparently at his request, the South Vietnam- 
ese Supreme Court reconsidered the decision on Vice 
President Ky's candidacy, and on 21 August reversed its 
previous ruling. The device used by the Court was to 
invalidate all the 452 signatures of provincial coun- | 
cilmen received by President Thieu. Since the Presi- 
dent retained the. endorsement of 104 members of the 
National Assembly, he still more than met the require- 
ment of the election law, but now all the provincial 
council member signatures obtained by Ky could be 


counted, making him eligible for the contest. Nguyen 


Cao Ky, however, was no longer willing to participate 
in the election, and on 23 August, he held a press 
conference to. announce his withdrawal. Once again 
President Thieu was left the ‘sole contester for the 


: Presidency.” 


31. NY tines: 20 Aug 71, 1; 21 Aug 71, 4. 
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(C) Subsequently, the election for the Lower House 
of the South Vietnam National Assembly occurred without 
incident on 29 August 1971. Slightly more than 78 


percent of the eligible voters turned out to select 159 


deputies from among some 1,242 candidates in an elec- 
tion that, “with certain glaring exceptions," was 


judged fair and correct. Candidates opposing President 


Thieu and his policies scored impressive gains, but the 
President still commanded a majority in the new body. 2? 
: (U) President Thieu now proceeded with preparations 


| for the presidential election on 3 October apparently - 


reconciled to the fact that his would be the only name 
on the ballot. The election would, in fact, merely be 
a referendum indicating by the size of the vote the. 
support for ‘the President. . Meantime, anti-Thieu and 
anti-US demonstrations occurred sporadically in South 
Vietnam. There were also reports of Statements by 
Nguyen Cao Ky promising to stage a military coup if 
President Thieu went ahead with the. election, but the 
Vice President never publicly voiced such a threat. On 
16 September, the anti-Government An Quang Buddhist 
group called on all "freedom and democracy loving 
people" in South Vietnam to boycott the 3 October 
election, and several days later, the Senate of the 
South Vietnam National Assembly adopted a resolution 


asking President Thieu to postpone the election, but — 


the President ignored the request.” 


33. (T5) Briefing Book CJCS WESTPAC Trip, 2-14 Nov 


71, (S) Item #12, J-5 Files. NY Times, 30 Aug 71, 1; 
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‘Gh: The United States. had also ‘reconciled itself 
to the uncontested election in. South Vietnam, and 


Secretary of State Rogers told a press conference on 3 


September that he viewed the forthcoming vote as a test 
of public confidence of the Thieu Administration. The 
New York Times reported some days later that "United 


States officials" had cautioned South Vietnamese 


generals against any coup against President Thieu in 
the present election crisis and that any such attempt 
would lead to an end of US support. The files of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, reveal no indication of 
such US action.” 

(C) The presidential election bok place as sched- 


uled on 3 October 197l.. Despite enemy shellings of a 


dozen cities and hamlets, including Saigon and four 
provincial capitals, approximately 87 percent of the 
eligible seven million voters in South Vietnam went to 


the polls. This figure represented a slight increase 


over the 83 percent participation in the previous 


presidential election in 1967. Nguyen Van Thieu 


received 94 percent of the ballots cast with only six 
percent left blank or mutilated. Obviously, the 
Buddhist call for a boycott went largely unheeded, 
and although Nguyen Cao Ky refused to vote, he took no 
action to disrupt the election.°° 

(U) President Thieu took his oath of office for 
his second four-year term on 31 October in a ceremony 
held under. tight security conditions. ‘Speaking before | 
a SADS culty, selected audience, as US Secretary 


35; NY Times, 4 Sep 71, l; “24 Sep iy aha 
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of the Treasury John Connally representing President . 


Nixon, the South Vietnamese President proposed an 
immediate cease>fire and welcomed peace initiatives 
from “anywhere.” In a more realistic vein, he re> 
minded his fellow countrymen that they would soon be 
fighting alone and called for national attempts for 
self=sufficiency. He also called upon the United 
States to continue military, economic, and social 
assistance to enable South Vietnam to continue to fight 
while rebuilding and moving toward self=reliance.. In 
honor: of the inauguration, the Republic of Vietnam 
began the release of approximately 3,900 Viet Cong 
prisoners to be completed over the next few days. The 


great majority of those released would undergo a Chieu 


Hoi indoctrination program and then would be set free, 
though they would be subject to military service.” 


Economic Matters 


. (U) To attain the self-sufficiency called for in 
the inaugural address, President Thieu launched a 
program of economic. reform to cut South Vietnam's 
reliance on US assistance and to combat the chronic 
inflation in South Vietnam. ‘Unveiling his plan in 
a speech before a joint session of the South Vietnam= 
ese National Assembly on 15 November 1971, .he called 
for a devaluation of the piaster by almost 50 per>. 
cent. This action, he anticipated, would make the 
piaster "more realistic,” defeating the ‘black market 
in dollars and attracting | foreign investment. Other 
aspects of the program included: tariff reform, 
including higher levies on importation of non= 
essential items; a. pay increase for both RVN civil 
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_ servants and the RVNAF;. and: a new investment law to 
stimulate further ‘foreign investment in the RVN 
economy °° 

(U) United States officials, too, were concerned 
about economic reform in South Vietnam. As Vietnamiza- 
tion proceeded, they realized that, if South Vietnam 
was to become truly independent, it must be self-suffi- i 
cient economically as well as militarily. This would 
be no easy task to accomplish. The large US military 
presence in South Vietnam accompanied by US economic 
assistance over the previous years had made the South 
Vietnamese economy largely dependent on the United 
States, and in December 1971, it was estimated that US 
assistance accounted for over 60 percent of the total 
RVN national budget. ?? Although the United States 
did not contemplate either an immediate end or even a 
drastic reduction in its economic assistance to South 
Vietnam, President Nixon and his advisers recognized 
that South Vietnam must have help to become more 
economically independent. 

(C) Even though a complete discussion of us economic 
programs for South Vietnam is beyond the scope of this 
volume, consideration of the Department of Defense 
involvement in this area is necessary. Secretary of 
Defense Melvin R. Laird had long been aware of the 
economic problems caused “by the US military presence 
in South Vietnam. In August 1970, he had told Admiral 
Moorer. that the implications of the South Vietnamese 
economic situation necessitated full participation by 
his office and the ce eae of Staff in development 


4 Times, 15 Nov 71,.1. - (S7NOFORN-GP 1) COMUS- 
MACV Command Histor qo 7h m PP- VIII-88 - TEES 
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of US economic policies to insure the success of 
Vietnamization. To that end, he had suggested an 
economic adviser for COMUSMACV to work with other 
elements of the US mission in Saigon and, through the 
OJCs, with his office. Accordingly, COMUSMACV estab- 
lished the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Economic Affairs (MACEA) on 4 September 1970, and 
Brigadier General William Watkin, USA, was appointed to 
the position. In reporting. this action to the Secre- 
tary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred in the 
validity of the Department of Defense assistance for 
South Vietnamese economic problems. “0 

(C) General Watkin's tour in Vietnam would end 
in October 1971, and in anticipation of that event 
COMUSMACV urged CINCPAC and Admiral Moorer in June 1971 
to continue the position. He explained:. 


The experience of the past nine 
months has more than justified the 
decision to establish an economic . 
affairs office in MACV. The office 
plays a dynamic and highly effective 
role by developing and guiding MACV 
programs which stimulate RVN economic | 
development, by collaborating with 
the USEMB and USAID on measures 
designed to control inflation and to 
rationalize the GVN. economic system 
and by providing DOD with an inde- 
pendent source of analysis, informa- 
tion, and advice concerning the RVN 
economy. | 


General Abrams felt that the economic affairs office 
was an invaluable element of his headquarters and he 
foresaw no lessening of the importance of the office in 
the near future. The commander's superiors agreed and 


40. (C-GP 4) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 21 Aug 70, Att to 
JCS 2472/660, 24 Aug 70; (C-GP 4). JCSM-457-70 to 
SecDef, 23 Sep 70, Encl A to JCS 2472/660-1, 15 Sep 70; 
JMF 911/145 (21 Aug 70). . (S-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV 


Command History, 1970, (C) pp. IX-117, A-1. . 
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the position. of Deputy. Chief. of Staff for Economic 
Affairs was saatine = 

(S) In an effort to assist the South Vietnamese 
economy, the Deputy Secreary of Defense. requested in 
July 1971 that COMUSMACV and the Commander, Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command (NAVFACENGCOM) jointly 
develop a program for the expansion of the South 
Vietnamese construction industry. General Abrams and 
the NAVFACENGCOM commander prepared the requested 
program and the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted it to 
the Secretary of Defense on 11 August as an “interim 
enhancement program" that could serve as the start for 
a long-term project. | 

(C) President Nixon followed the economic situation 
in South Vietnam, and on 26 July 1971, Dr. Kissinger 
informed various US officials, including the Under © 
Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of the 
President's decision to establish a special economic 
development fund for South Vietnam. ~ In effect, what 
the President wanted, as Dr. Kissinger pointed out, 
was "Vietnamization" of the South Vietnamese economy. 
The President planned to ask Congress for a five year 
authorization of ‘about $150 million per year to. 
facilitate reduction of US economic assistance. 
Developmental elements in existing US programs would 
be brought together > and funds would be supplied for 
machinery, Spare parts, a materials, 


o al, (S-GP 4) Msg, COMUSMACV to “CINCPAC and CJCS, 
7 Jun 71, JCS IN 55664. eae FORN=GE 1) COMUSMACV 


=- Command History, 1971, (U) p. A-2. 
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equipment, and other investment goods. Dr. Kissinger 
requested a study on this matter for the Senior Review 
Group consideration by 15 August 1971.4 | 

(C) The requested paper was prepared, but the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were only minimally involved. 
Prior to completion of the study, a member of the 


Chairman's Staff Group advised Admiral Moorer: “The . 


JCS will, of course, coordinate on the paper but in my 
view there is very little of substance we can contri- 
bute." Subsequently the Senior Review Group held 
consideration of the paper in abeyarice because of the 
"political climate" in both Washington and Saigon, and 
no further action resulted on this matter. 

(S) Since the economic development fund aid not 
prove feasible, the President and Dr. Kissinger turned 


to other means to promote the economic independence of. 


South Vietnam. On 3 January 1972, Dr. Kissinger asked 
the Vietnam Special Studies Group for an evaluation of 
the- economic support required by South Vietnam during 
the coming years as well as alternative ways of meeting 
that need. As the first phase, he wanted consideration 
of foreign exchange support for the Republic of Vietnam 
during. 1972. As sources for such support, he mentioned 
such possibilities as diversion of money from US AID 
projects and certain Department of Defense projects 


43. (C-GP 4) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to USecState, 


DepSecDef, CICS et al., 26 Jul 71, Att to 
JCS 2472/772, 27 Jul. 71, JMF 911/534 (26 Jul 71). 

44. (C) Reg. of Personnel Handling Class. Doc., 
"Economic Deve lopment Fund for Vietnam," 27 Jul 71, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jul 71... (TS) Briefing ead 
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that might slow “the dråin óf “South Vietnam's foreign 
exchange. | 

(C) The Vietnam Special -Studies Group prepared 
the study, and after considering it, the President made 
his decision on 17 February 1972. He selected the 
second option presented by the Study Group, providing 
South Vietnam $680 million of US economic support in 
1972 and requiring $385 million in FY 1972 supporting 
assistance funds. This assistance would be used to 
encourage the Republic of Vietnam to increase domestic 
taxes, improve government efficiency, adjust the 
exchange rate, and take other appropriate actions to 
reduce the level of US support needed in future years. 
The President directed the Secretary of Defense to 
review his 1973 budget to find ways of providing an 
additional $60 million for ‘economic Support of South 
Vietnam. ô 

(C) After an aiani a., which included 
initial recommendations by COMUSMACV, the Secretary 
of Defense informed Dr. Kissinger that there was no 
excess in the Department of Defense FY 1973 budget. 
He believed, however, that the additional $60 million 
requested by the President could be met through ex- 
pansion of military construction in South Vietnam, 
increased in-country’ procurement, direct military 
budget support to the Republic of Vietnam, and other 
expedients, some involving the use of unobligated 
FY 1971 funds. At the same time, the Secretary of 
Defense “informed the Service Secretaries, the 


45. (S-GP 3) Memo; Dr. Kissinger to USecState and 


DepSecDef, 3 Jan 72, Att to` JCS "EAR a 7 Jan 72, 


JMF e (3 Jan 72). `. 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Service 
Chiefs, and CINCPAC of his approval of these above 
actions and enjoined their "“whole-hearted" support in 
order to meet the economic assistance levels estab- 
lished by the President.” | | | 
(C) Subsequently, on 19 May 1972, Dr. Kissinger 
related to the Secretary of Defense that he and the 
President had discussed the Department of Defense 
proposed action for economic support for South Vietnam 
and that the. President had approved . those proposals. 
"Your support,” Dr. Kissinger told Mr. Laird, “and that 
of the Department of Defense on this critical matter 
has been outstanding." 7° | a 


Pacification in 1972 


(S) Pacification was succeeding at the beginning of 
1972. Over the past several years, combat operations 
had pushed main-force enemy units back into the jungles 
and mountains while the RVN community defense and local 
development program had eroded Viet Cong control of 
essential resources in the populated areas of South 
Vietnam. But, by the latter months of 1971, growing 
indicators had appeared that the enemy, recognizing the 
RVN pacification success, planned counter efforts. In 
repeated instances, captured Viet Cong documents called 

"counter-pacification operations" the “pivotal” task at 
present. Exhorting the Viet Cong cadre members to 
return from their jungle hideouts to the villages, 
these documents emphasized the low profile. tactics. that. 


| IT (C) Memo, SecDef ‘to Dr. Kissinger, 2 May 12, Att 


to JCS 2472/793-1, 25 May 72, JMF 911/534 (3 Jan 72). 
(CSCE 4) Msg, SecDef 9407 to SecArmy et al., 2 May 72. 
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had worked so well .in- the early 1960's to gain control 
over large areas of the countryside. 

(C) Both South Vietnamese and US officials also 
observed the pacification success during 1971 and saw 
no need to change either basic objectives or ap- 
proaches, even with the indications of possible enemy 


counter efforts. Rather, what was required, they 


believed, was steady, continuous progress toward 
established goals. These officials did consider that 
the time had come when it was not only possible but 
necessary to plan pacification on a longer-term basis. 
As a result, the Republic of Vietnam published in early 
1972 a new plan covering the four year period from 
March. 1972 through 1975. This Four Year Community | 
Defense. and Local Development Plan, 1972-1975 (herein- 
after referred to as the Four Year Plan) called essen- 
tially for the completion of all pacification tasks 


resulting in a secure and stable South Vietnam. It 


contained the same basic goals as in the previous plans 
but added emphasis on long-range programs to support 
Hational economic development. As in earlier plans, 
the new one focused attention on: consolidation and 
maintenance of security for the entire country; 
elimination of communist guerrillas and terrorism; 
efficiency and integrity of government administration 
at all levels; and emphasis on social and economic 
progress. | | | 

(C) The new Four Year Plan.continued to organize 
all programs under the three basic objectives of local 
self-defense, local . ‘self-government, and local self- 


| developments: “All, the programs of the 1971 plan were 


19. (S=NOFORN-GP - 1) De pt of. State; ReaeaCeh Study, 
REAS-44, "South Vietnam: `. Revolutionary -War ‘Back | to 
Phase One?," 17: Pgs Ila Hist. DIV. Files. CE eee 


retained and five new ones were added. In the area of 
self-defense, the Four Year Plan called for full 
security (A HES rating) for 100 percent of the hamlets 
of South Vietnam by 1975, for full manning of the 
Regional and Popular Forces at authorized levels, for a 
trained and effective National Police at the approved 
Strength of 122,000 in 1972, and elimination of all 
forms of communist sabotage, terrorism, and subversion. 
The self-defense portion of the Four Year Plan con- 
tinued the Chieu Hoi and Phung Hoang Programs and 
included a new effort, an Administrative Security 
Program to protect government officials, installations, 
and documents at all levels. Local self-govetnment in 
the Four Year Plan encompassed the same objectives and 
activities as in the previous plan and added the new 
Local Revenue Development Program to enhance financial 
self-sufficiency of the provinces, cities, and vil- 
lages. All the economic and social efforts fell under 
the local sel f-development portion of the Four Year 
Plan. There was also one new aspect in this section, a 
program to improve the financial system and supply 
services for needed economic development. The special 
urban and ethnic programs of the 1971 plan were carried 
forward in the new plan and two more special ones were 
added: one to eradicate all “social evils" such as 
drug use, venereal disease, crime, and the like; and 
administrative reform to streamline governmental pro- 
cedures and public services, eliminating corruption and 
reducing | delays.7° | | 

(C) The- Republic. of Vietnam launched the Four Year 
— Defense and Local ‘Development ‘Plan on 


(C-EX) . “RVN, Four - Year. ‘Community ‘Defense and 
ogee Development: Plan, 1972- “1975, n»d.3}`° (C) Ltr, 
COMUSMACV to JCS -et al., n.d. : (received in JCS -on 18 
Apr 72); JMF 911/350 (Jan 72). | | E 


l March 1972 with high hopes for its success, but 
almost immediately the massive North Vietnamese offen- 
sive, beginning on 31 March 1972, dealt a reeling blow 
to pacification momentum. Large areas of South Vietnam 
fell under North Vietnamese control, lines of communi- 
cation were interrupted, and tremendous numbers of new 
refugees were created. Not only were many pacification 
projects disrupted, but both personnel and resources 
from others were diverted to meet emergency situations. 
By the end of. August 1972, the offensive had been 
blunted and the Republic of Vietnam undertook recovery 
efforts to retutn the community defense and local 
development program to its original course. Special 
plans prepared in 17 affected provinces identified 
actions to rebuild security, restore governmental 
services, and reconstruct damaged public facilities, 
and the. Republic of. Vietnam reprogrammed 848 million 
piasters for these projects. The United States sup- 
plied financial assistance for the recovery operations 
and CORDS advisers worked closely with the South 
Vietnamese on these efforts. As a result, by the 
end of 1972, the pacification effort was largely re- 
stored to the point where it had stood at the start 
of the year.’ | 


5l. All information on pacification goals in 1972 
is from (C-EX) RVN Four Year Community Defense and 
Local Development Plan, 1972-1975, n.d., JMF 911/350 
(Jan 72). All information on the conduct of pacifi- 
cation in 1972, except as otherwise stated, is 
from- (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, “Annex D. Also . see (C) Dept -of State, 
Intelligence Note, REAN-55, "South Vietnam: The 
Communists Strike at Pacification," ‘2 Aug 72, Hist. 
Div. Files. . a. a a ga m . 


(C) When the Four Year Plan was ‘Taunched, 82.7 
percent of all hamlets were judged fully secure, a fact 
that seemed to place the 100 percent objective within 
reach. © The enemy offensive, however, quickly changed 
the situation and statistics for territorial security 
more than any other indicator showed disruption wrought 
by the offensive. The number of Viet Cong-controlled 
hamlets rose from seven in February to 1,164 in May, 
and the percentage of secure hamlets, country-wide, | 
fell proportionally, dropping to 70. 3 percent at the. 
beginning of August 1972. Thereafter the overall 
country rating began a gradual rise as the South 
Vietnamese forces reasserted control. - By the end of 
December 1972, the figure for fully secure hamlets, 
country-wide, had reached. 79.6 percent. | 

(C) The North Vietnamese offensive provided an 
effective test of the RVN territorial security forces, 
and the results were. not altogether encouraging. The 
performance of the Regional and Popular Forces, who 
retained responsibility for local defense and security 
under the Four Year Plan, varied from outstanding to 
poor. In Quang Tri and Binh Long Provinces, the 
Regional Forces took a determined stand against supe- 
rior forces, but in Binh Dinh and Kontum, ‘neither the 
Regional nor the Popular Forces made much effort to 
stop the enemy in the initial days of the offensive. 
The territorial forces were spread too thin in-MR 4 
during the early part of the offensive, and numerous 
bases were overrun or.abandoned. The offensive caused 
a decline in the strength of both forces in the first 
half .of the year, though these “araea recovered by 
the end of the years- | | 

(C) Similarly, ‘the performance of. the People’ sS 
Self Defense Force, with a few exceptions, proved 
marginal during the offensive. This weakness of the 
PSDF was a serious obstacle to hopes of effective 


ee 


security at the grass-roots, level. The RVN attempted 
to strengthen the PSDF during the recovery period, and 
significant numbers of combat members attended re~- 
fresher training to improve their combat performance. 

(C) The Four Year Plan called for further strength- 
ening of the National Police within the approved 
122,000-man ceiling and creation of an effective police 
presence throughout the countryside by deploying 30,000 
National Police to the village and establishing police 
stations in all secure villages. Although the enemy 
offensive prevented accomplishment of the latter 
objective, National Police performance was judged 
"adequate" during the offensive and. was. particularly 
effective in helping prosecute a special anti-VCI 
campaign. | Despite the offensive, National Police 
. training proceeded on schedule during 1972 and the 
National Police did assume responsibility for Phung 
Hoang operations from the province and district intel- 
_ligence centers as previously planned. 

(C) Phung Hoang operations were one area of the 
pacification program that. did not suffer from the enemy 
offensive. Phung Hoang neutralizations increased 
substantially during the period of the offensive in all 
Military Regions, .except MR 3, primarily because the 
increased tempo of ‘enemy activity made the VCI "more 
vulnerable." On the other hand, terrorism against the 
South Vietnamese naturally increased Sharply during the 
early stages of the offensive, but then ita off 
again by the summer. p E | 
| (C) The Four Year Plan set an overall goal of 
48,000 Hoi Chanh (ralliers) for the Chieu Hoi- program 
-with 14,000 in 1972. Once again, the enemy invasion 
hampered this effort. The number of Hoi Chanh fell 
sharply in April 1972 and continued to decline, though 
at a slower rate, through May and June. In July the 
rate began to rise and in August it nearly equaled that 
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of the previous March. The last three months of the 
year saw a decline in the Chieu Hoi ralliers, largely 
attributable to the reduced military activity and the 
uncertainty about the peace negotiations. Consequently 
by the end of the year, some 10,052 Hoi. Chanh had 


rallied to the Republic of Vietnan, missing the estab- 


lished goal by almost 4,000. 

(C) The North Vietnamese offensive also dealt a 
considerable set-back to the local self-government 
programs of the Four Year Plan. Combat operations in 
the period April-August 1972 disrupted 260 South 
Vietnamese villages although many of these villages 
continued to function in refugee locations. The 
Republic of Vietnam anticipated using Province Mobile 
Assistance Teams in 1972 to supervise and assist 
village officials, but the offensive forced abandonment | 
of team visits in many areas. In other aspects of 
local self-government, however, some ‘success was 
attained. The Four Year Plan introduced the Local 
Revenue Improvement Program to build fiscal self- 
sufficiency for villages and provinces, and the year 
1972 saw. considerable progress in that effort.. In 
addition, the Republic of Vietnam proceeded with 
administrative reforms to cut red tape and simplify 
government procedures for its citizens. | 

(C) The most. important aspect of the community 
defense and local development effort in 1972, . .neces- 


sarily so because of the offensive, was the refugee 


program. Prior to April 1972, the. Republic of Vietnam 
had made considerable progress in resettlement of its 
homeless citizens and elimination of the tefugee 
problem seemed within ‘reach. Then the offensive broke 
leaving nearly 1.3 million people homeless at some time 
during the next nine months. 7 The Republic of Vietnam 
acted with. dispatch to meet the challenge, initiating 


emergency assistance to provide shelter, medical care, 


ws 


: SSR. 
and other necessities to. the growing number of refu- 
gees. This emergency relief’ took ‘precedence over all 
other programs with the single exception of the conduct 
of the war -itself. The United States assisted, provid- 


ing more than 14 billion piasters ($31 million) for 


refugee relief as well as contributing an additional 
$1.26 million in direct dollar costs. The United 
States also supplied over 2, 000 tents as temporary 


housing for refugees, and abandoned US military bases 


were used as refugee sites. By the close of 1972, the 
Republic of Vitnam had assisted over 400,000 refugees 
to return to their villages while about 790,000 were 
receiving assistance in some 150 RVN refugee camps. 


located in 22 provinces. 


(U) Within the constraints necessitated by the North 
Vietnamese offensive, the Republic of Vietnam pro- 
ceeded with the other economic and social programs 
of the local self-development portion of the Four Year = 


Plan. In spite of the diversion of resources to meet 
emergency needs, the reconstruction of roads, rail- 


roads, and bridges progressed, and by the end of 
December four-fifths of the year's objectives in these 
areas had been completed. Even though distribution of 
land ceased in contested areas, land reform moved ahead 
elsewhere. Consequently, by December 1972, the repub- | 
lic of Vietnam had approved 924,947 hectares for 
distribution and had actually redistributed 694,573 
hectares, and | expected to. reach the goal of disttibut- 
ing one million hectares by 26 March 1973, the third 
anniversary of the land reform law. | Nevertheless, 
despite the progress in land reform, the Republic of. 


Vietnam did not become a tice exporter, in 1972 as 
planned. The enemy offensive combined with bad weather 
precluded that eventuality and ‘the Republic Vietnam 
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would have to import rice in the coming year. Finally, 
veterans programs continued and education suffered 
no permanent set back in 1972. The offensive did 
destroy school buildings in Many areas, forcing a 
shortened school year. But the Republic of Vietnam 
began school reconstruction in July and nearly all 
schools in South Vietnam were repaired, staffed, and 
ready when the fall term began in September. Moreover, 
school attendance in the fall of 1972 was at previous 
levels and there were no. critical shortages of 

teachers, buildings, or supplies. > © | | 

(U) By the end of 1972, the civil defense and 
local development campaign had made a remarkable 
recovery from the distruption caused by the enemy 
spring offensive. Consequently, at the Start of 1973, 
the pacification picture in South Vietnam was much the 
same as it had been a year previously. But, with all 
signs indicating an imminent political settlement of 
the war, the question then more than ever was: Could 
the fragile pacification gains be maintaind and con- 
tinued? 

(C) As will be related in ‘subsequent ‘chapters, 
the United States and North Vietnam did reach a negoti- 
ated agreement on the war in January 1973. A cease- 
fire went into effect throughout South Vietnam on 27 
January 1973, and the United States agreed to withdraw 
all its military forces from South Vietnam within 60 
days. “This agreement, however, did not bring an 
immediate end to the. fighting in South Vietnam. In 
fact, the mere announcement of the settlement spurred 
heavy fighting as both sides attempted to increase 
their. control of territory before the cease-fire came 
into force. As a result, the percentage of fully 
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seçure hamlets under. 'RVN" on fell during January 
1973 by over three points from 79.6 to 76.1. 32 

(C). With the signature of the agreement and the 
withdrawal of US troops from South Vietnam, the United 
States dismantled its organization for military support 
of pacification efforts. The CORDS structure was 
disbanded and ceased to exist on 27 February 1973. 
Various functions and civilian personnel were trans= 
ferred to US civilian agencies in South Vietnam. 
Advisory assistance for the Chieu Hoi program was 
shifted to the Special Assistant to the Ambassador 
for Field Operations; refugee support became the 
responsibility of the US AID office; and CORDS civilian 
‘personnel in the field were retained under newly 
established Directorates for Resettlement and Recon= 
struction under four consuls=general in Da Nang, 
Nha Trang, Bien Hoa, and Can Tho.>> =e : 

(U) Now, after many years of effort and great 
expense, US military support for pacification in South 
Vietnam had ended. Reduced assistance, carried on by 
civilian personnel, would continue, but a crucial | 
question remained. Would this reduced assistance be 
sufficient now that the Republic of Vietnam had to face 
the continuing enemy threat alone? If the peace 
settlement had brought an end to the fighting, perhaps, 
the Republic of Vietnam could have built on the found= 
ation laid by the pacification programs to become a 
truly viable nation. But since North Vietnam and the 
Viet Cong never intended to live up to the agreement, 
the pacification achievements could not prevent the 
ultimate fall of the Republic of Vietnam. 


Ber —(? S“NOFORN=EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72=Mar_73, (C) pp. 116, 125-126, 129-139, D=32. 
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CHAPTER 11 
THE NEGOTIATIONS TO END THE WAR IN 1971 AND 1972 


(U) At the beginning of 1971, the Paris talks to 
end the war in Vietnam had been in progress for almost 
two years. Prsident Johnson on 31 March 1968 had 
restricted the US bombing of North Vietnam to the area 
immediately above the DMZ in an effort to get talks 
started, and on 13 May 1968, US and North vietnamese 
representatives began meetings in Paris to consider 
procedural matters preliminary to substantive negotia- 
tions. Finally on 31 October 1968, the United States 
ceased all bombing of North Vietnam in return for 
agreement to begin expanded talks, and on 25 January 
1969, delegations of the United States, the Republic of 
Vietnam, North Vietnam, and the National Liberation 
Front, or Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) of 
South Vietnam (as they redisignated themselves in June 
1969), met for the first time in plenary session in 
Paris at the old Majestic Hotel. oo 

(U) Delegates of the four parties held 97 plenary 
sessions during 1969 and 1970, but had reached no 
agreement on a settlement. The United States and the 
Republic of Vietnam had sought a verified withdrawal of 
all external forces from South Vietnan, release of all 
prisoners, and a political solution decided by the 
South Vietnamese themselves free of outside interfer- 
ence. North Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, however, rejected all allied proposals, 


l l. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War 
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insisting on unconditional removal of all non-Vietnam- 


ese forces but without provision for withdrawal of the 


North Vietnamese troops in the south. Moreover they 
refused to discuss a political settlement in South 
Vietnam and demanded the overthrow of President Thieu 
and his Goverment.’ 


The Mechanics 


(U) The US participation in the Vietnam neogotia- 
tions in 1971 and 1972 followed a pattern that had 
developed early in 1969. The preparation for and 
conduct of the talks in Paris were carried out by the 
Department of State at the direction of the President. 
Despite the political nature of the negotiations, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff participated in this aspect of 
the Vietnam story though their involvement was not so 
readily apparent. | : 

(U) In the years 1971 and 1972, ‘the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff never took a formal position on the Vietnam 
negotiaions. Nor did they provide the Secretary of 


Defense any views or recommendations on this subject | 


for submission to Dr. Kissinger, the Secretary of 
State, or the President. Undoubtedly, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff discussed the peace talks among themselves and 
with the Secretary of Defense, but no written record of 
such deliberations is available. 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff did, nevertheless, 
have a voice in the negotiations by other means. From 


the Start of the Paris talks in 1968, the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff had provided a military adviser to the US 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and. the War an Vietnan, 
1969- z420; pp. 453-512. 
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Delegation. Although he had no independent voice in. 
the delegation decisions, he was, in practice, a full 
participant in that body's discussions. He kept the 
delegation informed of the current military situation 
in Vietnam, evaluating such developments as combat high | 
points and lulls and changes in infiltration levels. He 
also advised on the military significance of actions 
under consideration by the delegation and supported the 
Department of Defense and JCS positions in those consi= 
derations. In addition, the military adviser attended 
all plenary sessions of the Paris talks.’ 

(C) Another vehicle of JCS influence on the negotia= 


. tions was the Joint Staff participation in the NSC 


interdepartmental bodies in Washington that dealt with 
the talks. There were two of these, the Indochina Ad 
Hoc Group and the Vietnam Special Studies Group, and 
officers of the plans and policy Directorate, J=5, were 
members of both, together with representatives of the 
NSC staff, the Department of State, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, and the Office of the Assistant Secre= 
tary of Defense (International Security Affairs). The 
Indochina Ad Hoc Group was charged with coordination of 
guidance and direction for the plenary Paris talks. It 
reviewed and approved proposals from the US Delegation 
for presentation at the weekly sessions. The second 
body, the Vietnam Special. Studies Group, was respon= 
sible for broad planning and development of overall 
negotiating strategy. Completed papers of both groups 
were usually reviewed by the Senior Review Group. 
There the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a 
member, had a voice in the considerations. Certainly, 
he spoke for the Joint Chiefs of Staff in those 


3. (TS) J=5 Briefing for DJS, "Briefing on Negotia= 
tions for Peace in Indochina," 25 Aug 72, J=5 Files. 
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meetings as well as at NSC meetings, and he must have 
reported back to the other Chiefs on the discussions 
and decisions reached in these meetings. But the 
reports must have been oral since, again, no record of 
theim has been found.? | | 

:- (C) Within the Joint Staff, the Southeast Asia 
Watch Group on a Negotiated Settlement (SEAWAGONS) 
monitored the negotiations and kept the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff informed of current developments. 
Operating under the overall direction of the Director, 
J-5, the SEAWAGONS was under the immediate supervision 
of the Chief, Far East/South Asia Division, J-5, and 
included one principal and alternate from each Direc- 
torate of the Joint Staff and from the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency. The SEAWAGONS also served as the point — 
of contact with the military advisers at the Paris 
talks.” | | 

(C) In addition to the plenary Paris peace negotia- 


tions, there were also the intermittent private talks 


between Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho, which had ‘begun 


in August 1969. These meetings were conducted in 


extreme secrecy and the Joint Chiefs of Staff had no 
input into or detailed knowledge of them. A J-5 
briefing in the summer of 1972 on the current status of 
the negotiations stated that no information on the 
private talks was available. Even as late as October 
1972, when the private talks had reached a critical 
state, the Joint Staff had "no information" on them.° 


4. (TS) J-5 Briefing, "The Current Status of Negoti- 


ations," n.d. (summer 1972); J-5 Briefing for LTG 

Seignious, n.d., J-5 Files. 

= 5., (TS) J-5 Briefing for DJS, "Briefing on Negoti- 

ations for Peace in Indochina," 25 Aug 72, J-5 Files. 
6. (TS) J-5 Briefing, "The Current Status of Negoti- 

ations,” n.d. (summer 1972), J-5 files. (S-NOFORN) 

Agenda for SEAWAGONS, 12 Oct 72, J-5 Action Officer © 
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Refinement of the US Negotiating Position 

(U) With the entry of President Nixon into office 
in January 1969 and the initiation of the Paris peace 
talks, the United States had undertaken the development 
of a comprehensive position on the various issues. 
foreseen in the pursuit of a peaceful settlement. 
During 1969, US officials in Washington had prepared 
within the revamped NSC system a series of papers 
dealing with mutual withdrawal, verification, political 
settlement, and international guarantees of a settle- 
ment. In the first half of 1970, a cease-fire paper 
was prepared, and the existing negotiating papers were 
refined and updated.’ | 

(S) On 7 October 1970, President Nixon publicly 
offered a new peace proposal that included, for the 


8 Subsequently, 


first time, "a cease-fire in-place." 
the President asked for preparation of a US position on 
possible cease-fire negotiations, and Dr. Kissinger 
notified the Secretaries of State and Defense, the 


Director of Central Intelligence, and the Chairman of 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 16 October 1970 of this 


requirement. The President wanted development of 
"specific and comprehensive" negotiating criteria on 
all aspects of enemy behavior under an in-place cease- 
fire. The President also asked for a thorough examina- 
tion of verification and control, including such mat- 
ters as ways of insuring South Vietnamese compliance, 
means of assessing enemy performance under a cease- 
fire, and possible supervisory bodies. Finally, the 
study was to include alternative: US cease-fire negoti- 


_ ating A: ema consideration of probable enemy 


7. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
Vietnam, 1969-1970, pp. 468-470, SEA 
8. Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 


States: Richard Nixon, 1970 (1971), pp. 825-828. 
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responses and initiatives, and possible cease-fire 
arrangement in both Laos and Cambodia.” 

(S) The Working Group of the Vietnam Special Studies 
Group (VSSG) was assigned actual preparation of the 
study, and drafting was done by two panels: one on 
negotiations chaired by a Department of State repre- 
sentative and another on military arrangements in South 
Vietnam directed by a representative of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs). 
Members of the Joint Staff participated on both panels. 
On 30 October 1970, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV to furnish information to the 
Joint Staff as expeditiously as possible to insure that 
the views of the field commanders were incorporated 
into the new cease-fire paper.?° 

(S) Dr. Kissinger had asked for the study by 10 
December 1970, but due undoubtedly to the lack of any 
progress in the negotiations, that deadline was not 
kept. The VSSG Working Group cease-fire paper went 
through two initial drafts during the spring of 1971 
with the final version completed on 10 June 1971. In 
this paper, the Working Group treated a cease-fire as 


‘an “interim measure" to halt fighting and create an 


environment leading to a final settlement. The Working 
Group limited its assessment to in-place cease-fire 


alternatives designed to maintain the status quo by 


9. (S-GP 3) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Secys State 


and Defense, DCI, and CJcs, 16 Oct 70, Att to 
JCS 2472/679, 24 Oct 70, JMF 911/305 (25 May 70) 
sec 2. eu 7 os 

10. Ibid. (S-GP 3) DJSM-1615-70 to CJCS, 30 


Oct 70; (S-GP 3) Msg, JCS 14650 to (CINCPAC and COMUS- 


MACV, 30 Oct 70; J- 2 Files. 2.4% 
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stopping or reducing. military, activity in a way that. 
prevented either side from improving its military 
position after implementation of the cease-fire. 
(U) A principal concern of the Working Group was 
that the enemy would use his main forces to upset the 
Status quo achieved in a cease-fire. He might employ 
them for. overt military action (at a level too low to 
constitute a formal breach) or to provide support and 
encouragement for similar action by local forces. Or 
his main forces could be held in reserve and rebuilt to 
resume hostilities at a more favorable time. In order 
to develop realistic alternatives, the Working Group 
analyzed representative areas within South Vietnam to. 
identify enemy main force activities and potential for 
violation that would need to be neutralized in a 
cease-fire. The Working Group then extended this 
analysis to the country as a whole and, as a result, 
presented two alternatives or "cease-fire terms" as it 
designated them. | 
(S) The first term (Alternative I) provided for 
main forces of both sides to freeze in-place with 
locations and unit designations established on the 
ground by a joint military commission within negotiated 
agreements as to size of the areas. A variant of this 
term was identical except there would be no ‘formal 
machinery for enforcement. The second term (Al terna- 
tive II) would require main forces to remain in "sanc- 
tuary" areas identified by negotiation, which might not 
be entered by the military, administrative, or police 
forces of the other side. . | | | 
(S) Of the two terms, the Working, Group favored. 
Alternative II because it would provide an opportunity 
to remove enemy main forces from populated areas. 
Conversely, since Alternative I allowed location of 
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enemy main forces near populated areas, it posed 


greater potential for changes in control of the popula- 
tion, encouraging greater aetivity by local forces and 
the VCI. Under either alternative, the Working Group 
predicted a buildup of enemy supplies and personnel 
since the communists were unlikely to give up voluntar- 
ily the option of strengthening their forces. ¿ 

(S) Since the nature of the war as well as the 
political situation in Laos and Cambodia was fundamen- 
tally different: from South Vietnam, the Working Group 
Supplied separate cease-fire terms for those two 
countries. In Laos, the Working Group considered that 
a cease-fire would offer benefits to both sides and, 
hence, should be followed by a period of “good obser- 
vance and relative military stability." In Cambodia, 
however, the Working Group expected both sides to 
continue to struggle for political control with any 
cease-fire directly related to the outcome in South 
Vietnam.?? 

(S) The cease-fire paper was scheduled for consider- 
ation by the Senior Review Group (SRG) on 20 July 1971, 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs) and the Director of the Joint Staff 
prepared a talking paper for use by the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Assistant Secretary and the Director 
considered the methodology of the paper good and the 
work “very detailed," but noted that, except for 
specific data input, the final paper had not been 
coordinated with the military commands, the field 
agencies, or the Paris delegation. Moreover, they 


ll. (TS-GP 1) VSSG Paper, "Indo-China Cease- Fire 
Terma,” 10 Jun 71, Encl to Att to JCS a 26 
Jul Pia: JMF 911/305 (25 May o sec 2. : 
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considered the paper- to! a “great extent "judgmental" 
with outcomes that could be considered far from certain. 

(S) In consideration of cease-fire papers the 
previous year, the Defense position had maintained that 
any cease-fire must be linked to withdrawal of North 


12 The Presi- 


Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam. 
dent, however, had ignored that advice and his 7 
October 1970 speech had called for a cease-fire in- 
place without mention of any condition for withdrawal. 
In accordance with the President's proposal, the 10 
June 1971 VSSG Working Group paper included no provi- 
sion at all for withdrawal. Nor did the Assistant 
Secretary or the Director advocate a withdrawal. alter- 
native. As the Defense position on the control aspect 
of the new study, they supported Alternative II pro- 
vided it would be so applied as to leave the ARVN 

widely dispersed in battalion-sized sanctuaries while 
grouping enemy forces into a smaller. number of larger 
(regimental-size) sanctuaries away from population 
centers. Should Alternative I be negotiated, the 
two Defense officials urged great emphasis on agreement 
for an effective international supervisory body present 
at each main force location. With regard to enemy main 
force buildup and possible resumption of hostilities, 
the Assistant Secretary and the Director found neither 
alternative clearly preferable. To discourage a 
resumption of hostilities by the enemy, the two,’Defense 
officials believed that "a credible deterrent" based on 
the threat of retaliation would be necessary. Until 
the RVNAF could provide such a capability, they said, 


the threat of US retaliation must fill the deterrent 


gap. In conclusion, they considered the paper a first 


12. See The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in 
-Vietnam, 1969-1970, pp. 486, 492-494, l 
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step and recommended that it be provided to the US 
Embassies in Saigon, Vientiane, and Phnom Penh and the 
US Delegation in Paris. Thereafter, a second phase 
Study to translate objectives into specific negotiat- 
ing proposals, should be developed if warranted. 1? 

(S) The Senior Review Group meeting was postponed 
until 22 July 1971 when all the principals--Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, Under Secretary of State U. Alexis Johnson, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense David Packard, Director of 
Central Intelligence Richard Helms, and Admiral Thomas 
Moorer--gathered to consider the cease-fire paper. In 
a general discussion, Admiral Moorer commented upon the 
difficulty of negotiating enemy Sanctuaries away from 


the population as compared with the ease of negotiating 


an in-place cessation. He also believed that it would 
be difficult to get the Government of Vietnam "to 
allocate its sovereign territory for use as NVA sanctu- 
aries." Citing experiénce with the 1954 Indochina 
accords, Deputy Secrtary Johnson confirmed that negoti- 
ation of sanctuaries. was impractical. ‘There followed 
general agreement that the in-place provisions of 
Alternative. I were the most practical approach. After 
some discussion of an appropriate international super- 
visory body, Dr. Kissinger concluded the meeting by 
listing the actions still to be accomplished on the 


cease-fire terms: comments from the field; further 


13. (TS-GP 1) Joint TP for DepSecDef and CJCS for 
SRG Mtg on 20 Jul 71, "Indo-China Cease-fire Paper," 

Nede, Att to JCS 2472/770, 26 Jul 71, JMF 911/305 
(25 May 70) sec 2. i 
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work on the matter of:a- supervisory body; and prepara- 
tion of a final paper for the President. 1 

(S) Accordingly, the VSSG paper was dispatched to 
the field for comment. General Abrams found the scope 
of the study "a very narrow basis for developing a US 
position on cease-fire terms." Further, he observed 
that the study conclusions indicated a distinct dis- 
advantage for the friendly governments of South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos under cease-fire terms in 
an insurgency environment. The enemy, he believed, 
accustomed to covert and clandestine methods, would be 
much less inhibited by the proposed supervisory mecha- 
nism than would the South Vietnamese. Consequently, he 
Suggested an extension of the study in order to create 
an atmosphere “equally restrictive" to both sides 
during subsequent negotiations for settlement. Spec- 
ifically, he urged inclusion of “a planned withdrawal 
of all non-South Vietnamese combat forces" as another 
alternative cease-fire term and Suggested that a more 
effective control mechanism would be needed. CINCPAC 
concurred in the COMUSMACV position.?> 

(S) Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker in Saigon replied 
on 21 August that the scope of the study was so 
limited that it failed to provide an adequate basis 
for "cease-fire negotiating alternatives." Further 
he found the study unrealistic in the assumptions 


14. (TS) Memo for Record by BG W. C. Burrows, 
USAF, Chief Far East Div., J-5, "NSC Senior Review 
Group Meeting on 22 July 1971, concerning the VSSG 
Indo-China Cease-fire Terms Paper (C),* 23 Jul 71, Encl 
to Att to JCS 2472/770-1, 28 Jul 71, JMF 911/305 (25 
May 70) sec 2. 

15. (TS-GP 1) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 3007202 
Jul 71, JCS IN 67169. (TS-GP 1) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 
060315Z Aug 71, JCS IN 66841. | ? 
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that it made about the kind of cease-fire terms the 
enemy was likely to accept. As a general observation, 
he emphasized the importance of viewing a cease-fire 
"not as an end in itself, but as a stage in an inter- 
locked process intended untimately to eliminate the 
causes of the fighting.*?° | 

(S) Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the interim head 
of the US Delegation to the peace talks in Paris, in 
his reply addressed the question of the acceptability 
of a cease-fire to both sides. The study, he stated, 
seemed to be based on the supposition that North 
Vietnam was losing the war and that the allied side 
could impose the terms of a settlement. It was Ambas- 
sador Habib's best evidence that the North Vietnamese 
did not think they were losing the war nor were they 
prepared to enter into negotiations on a US=proposed 
cease-fire. Even it they should, the Ambassador 


doubted they would agree to the concessions required by 


the VSSG study. He found the study useful in defining 
an opening allied position, but considered the sce- 
narios set out therein unrealistic portrayals of the 
final product. 1” | 


(S) Upon receipt of the field comments, the VSSG 


Working Group prepared a new paper, “Alternative Sets 


of Cease-Fire Terms," which was completed on 23 August 
1971. This paper went beyond the 10 June 1971 study in 
that it described the “general conceptual framework in 
which cease-fire terms might be considered," though 
without any attempt to relate the terms to the polit- 
ical and other issues of an overall settlement. The 


16. (TS) Msg, Saigon 13455 to State, 21 Aug 71, 

JCS IN 98419, E E * 
17. (TS) Ltr, Amb Habib to Dep AsstSecState for 

East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 6 Aug 71, J-5 Files. 
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new paper gave additional attention to the problem of 
supervision of a cease-fire and provided additional 
cease-fire terms. The terms now included four alter- 
natives. The first provided for all forces, both main 
and local, to freeze in-place with supervision by the 
current International Control Commission (ICC). 
Alternative 2 would locate enemy main forces in sanctu- 
aries while friendly main forces would be widespread 
with local forces free to conduct defensive operations. 
Supervision would be by “a new, large International 
Supervisory Body." Under both alternatives, military 
forces in Laos and Cambodia would be separated along a 
line reflecting current troop dispositions, and RVNAF 
forces would withdraw from Cambodia. Alternative Ta 
however, would allow certain adjustments in the line in 
favor of the enemy. Alternative 3 would freeze all 
main forces in-place with South Vietnamese forces free 
to conduct defensive operations. The supervision 
aspect would be as in Alternative 2. Alternative 4 was 
identical to Alternative 3 except supervision would be 
by the current International Control Commission rather 
than by thr new International Supervisory Body. 

(S) In assessing these terms, the Working Group 
believed that Alternative l would prove attractive to 
North Vietnam and, hence, would be easier to negotiate 
than the other alternatives. Accordingly, the first 
alternative did not constitute an "attractive" negoti- 
ating position for the allied side, at least initially. 
Alternative 2, on the other hand, ‘the Working Group 
stated, was the most favorable to "our side," but would 
. probably be rejected “out of hand" by Hanoi. - Alter- 
native 3 offered a more favorable prospect “for negoti- 
ation than the two preceding ones since it struck 
.a degree of compromise on supervision and placed 
neatly equal restriction on both sides" main forces, 
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calling for a "genuine" freeze in-place of all main 
forces; moreover, it dropped any idea of relocating 
enemy main forces into sanctuaries. The fourth alter- 
native would be less acceptable to the allied side 
because of the weaker supervision provided by the 
ineffective International Control Commission. 

(S) In the 23 August paper, the Working Group 
also examined the possibility of an unilateral allied 
cease-fire as a tactic to draw the ‘enemy into fruitful 
negotiations for a final settlement. Such a possi- 
bility would have strong political and psychological 
impact on the world community as well as placing the 
burden of response on the enemy. But it would . also 
involve certain risks. The enemy might seize the 
opportunity to improve his military situation surrepti- 
tiously while giving the appearance of a favorable 
response, thus making it difficult for the allied side 
to justify a resumption of offensive operations. In an 
annex on verification and enforcement of a cease-fire, 
the Working Group considered the following inter- 
national supervisory bodies in order of effectiveness: 
(1) a UN-sponsored body; (2) a new international 
organization; (3) an expanded and strengthened Inter- 
national Control Commission; (4) the current Inter- 
national Control comnisSton supplemented by observ- 


(S) The Senior Review Group considered the new 
cease-fire paper on 1 October 1971, and in anticipation 
of the meeting, the Assistant Secrtary of Defense 


18. (TS-GP l) VSSG Paper, “Alternative Sets of 
Cease-Fire Terms," 23 Aug 71, Att to JCS 2472/770-2, 29 
Sep 71, JMF 911/305 (25 ay 70) sec 3. 
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(International Security Affairs) and the Director of 


‘the Joint Staff again supplied the Deputy Secretary of 


Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
talking paper for the meeting. On the basis of ex- 
pected declines in GVN control and continued enemy 
buildup under all four alternative terms, as well as 
the seeming dependence of a stable Cambodia on the 
outcome in South Vietnam, the Assistant Secretary and 
the Director considered a cease-fire in-place prior to 
a final settlement undesirable. They believed that a 
cease-fire must be linked to political agreement that 
would prevent a continued struggle for control. One 
goal for such a final solution, they said, should be a 
verified mutual withdrawal of all non-South Vietnamese | 
forces. Without such political linkages, the two 
Defense officials considered the new cease-fire. study 
an unrealistic approach to negotiation and recommended 
against referring it to the National Security 
Council.?? 
| (S) At the 1 October Senior Review Group meeting, 
there was a general consensus that Alternative l and 4 
of the cease-fire study were disadvantageous to the 
allied side and should not be considered. There was 
also agreement that Alternative 2 was the most favor- 
able from "our viewpoint" though the participants 
recognized that its unacceptability to the North 
Vietnamese made it an impractical option. Conse- 
quently, Deputy Secretary of Defense Parckard stated 
that Alternative 3 was the most "practical and real- 
istic" approach and should be used as a point of 


| 19. (TS-GP 1) Joint TP for DepSecDef and CICS for 


SRG Meeting on 1 Oct 71, "VSSG Alternative Sets of 
Cease-Fire Terms Paper," n.d., Att to JCS 2472/770-4, 
12 Oct 71, JMF 911/305 (25 May 70) sec 3. 
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departure. Lieutenant General Richard T. Knowles, USA, 
the Assistant to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff, who represented Admiral Moorer at the meeting, 


suggested consideration of something between Alter- 
natives 2 and 3 since the in-place cease-fire provision 
of Alternative 3 posed too many disadvantages for the 
allied side’ No final action was taken on the paper, 
and in closing the meeting, Dr. Kissinger stated that 
three more things were needed to round out the cease- 
fire study: a paper on possible enemy actions prior to 
implementation of a cease-fire; evaluation and develop- 
ment of concepts to monitor infiltration and military 


violations during a cease-fire; and preparation of a 


"political framework" that should "surround" a cease- 
fire agreement based on Alternative 3,29 | 

(U) Subsequently, on 11 October 1971, President 
Nixon presented a private peace initiative to the North 
Vietnamese that included provision for a cease-fire. 
This proposal was not publicly revealed until the 
following January*? and, even then, few details were 
released. The cease-fire offered, however, was not one 
such as considered in the VSSG Working Group paper. 
Rather, the President proposed "a general cease-fire 
throughout Indochina" to begin when an agreement was 
signed, and, as set forth in the overall initiative, 
the agreement would include prisoner release, a poli- 
tical settlement in South Vietnam based on free 


20. (TS-GP 3) Memo for Record by BG W. C. Burrows, 


USAF, Chief, Far East Div, J-5, "NSC Senior Review 
Group Meeting on Alternative Sets of Cease-Fire Terms 
(U)," 4 Oct 71, Att to JCS 2472/770-3, 6 Oct 71, JMF 


911/305 {25 May 70) sec 3. 
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elections, and respect. Fot. the, 1954 Geneva Agreements. 


In any event, the offer quickly became moot. The North 
Vietnamese made no positive response, and the matter 
proceeded no further.“ 

(S) Meantime, the three papers requested by Dr. 
Kissinger at the 1 October SRG meeting were prepared in 
late October and early November. The one on probable 
enemy actions prior to implementation of a cease-fire 
was expanded to include possible actions by the allied 


side as well. This paper predicted that both sides 


' would undertake a series of major actions to expand 


their territorial control and political influence in an 
attempt to strengthen their respective strategic, 
tactical, and negotiating postures. The second paper 
examined not. only problems of monitoring a cease-fire, 
but also the manpower requirements involved. With 
respect to the former aspect, the conclusion was that, 
in the twentieth century, cease-firfs. ending non- 
decisive combat were rarely A RR inter- 
national supervision. Moreover, the particularly 
non-decisive nature of the struggle in Indochina made 
the presence ‘of an international. SUpETVISOLY body 
matter of greater than normal importance." Since the 
tasks of such a body in Indochina would be EO A 
the paper proposed an "optimum peia size" for such 
a body of 8,500 to 12,000 personnel. A }force of 17,200 
to 22,000 would do a better job, but probably could not 
be attained, while one of less-than 3,000 to 5,000 was. 
considered too small, offering little more than a 
substantial International Control Commission. These 
first two papers were prepared by a NSC task force. 


‘The Indochina Ad Hoc Group supplied the remaining one, 


a detailed, step-by-step negotiating scenario, 


“22. Public Papers Nixon, 1972, pp. 103-106. 
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incorporating a cease-fire as contained in Alternative 


3 of the VSSG Working Group paper. ?? 


(C) No further action followed on these three 
studies. Nor is there any available evidence that the 
Senior Review Group considered further the 23 August 
1971 cease-fire paper or that the paper was ever 
presented to the National Security Council and the 
President. Presumably, the complete lack of any 
progress in either the private negotiations efforts or 
the Paris talks during 1971 removed the necessity for 
any further Washington review of the negotiating 
position in late 1971. | 


The Paris Talks in 1971 


(C) At the first plenary session of the Paris 
talks in 1971, on 7 January, South Vietnamese delegate 
Phan Dang Lam reviewed the lack of progress in the 
talks and asked the other side to engage in serious 


"discussions. United States representative David K. E. 


Bruce followed and briefly recounted US proposals for a 
settlement. The most recent was the peace initiative 


set forth by President Nixon in his 7 October 1970 
speech. In addition to provision for an in-place 
‘cease-fire throughout Indochina with effective inter- 


national supervision,~~ that proposal included: 
a peace conference to deal with the conflict in 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia; US readiness to negotiate 
an agreed timetable for complete withdrawal of its 
forces as part of an overall settlement; a political 
Settlement that truly met the aspirations of all South 
Vietnamese; and immediate unconditional release of all> 


23. (TS-GP 3) Memo, Dir, Vietnam Task Group to Dir, 


Program Analysis, NSC, 26 Oct 71; (S) Memo, Dep AsstSec 

State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs to Chm, SRG, 

4 Nov 71; J-5 Files... 
(24. See above, p. 570. 
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prisoners of war. Ambassador Bruce urged the other 
side to reconsider its approach and join in negotiating 
an early and honorable end to the war. | 

(C) Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh, speaking for the PRG, 
charged the United States with a variety of crimes in 
Vietnam and repeated the PRG demands "in standard 
terms": total and unconditional withdrawal of US and 
other non-Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam by 30 
June 1971 and. a coalition goverfment in South Vietnam 
that did not include President Thieu or Vice President 
Ky. Xuan Thuy, the leader of the North Vietnamese 
delegation, supported the PRG demands and: charged the 
Nixon Adminstration ‘with intensifying the war. This 
initial meeting of the year with its lack of any 
understanding or progress set a pattern for the months 
to follow. | 

(C) Throughout the year, the allied side would 
devote increasing attention in the negotiations to the 
issue of those held prisoner and missing. At the 
meeting on 14 January, Ambassador Bruce presented an 
updated list of US men currently missing in Southeast 
Asia and asked for any information on those men. 
The other side refused to accept the list, and the US 
Ambassador and his deputy, Mr. Philip Habib, proceeded 
to read the 156 names not on previous lists into the 


eecécd.*” 


25. (C) Msg, US Del France 291 to State, 7 Jan 
71, JCS IN 29585. Public Papers, Nixon, 1970, pp. 
825-829. | 

26. (C) Msg, US Del France 291 to State, 7 Jan 71l, 


. JCS IN 29585. 


27. (C) Msgs, US Del France 641 and 645 to State, 
14 Jan 71, JCS IN 41948 and 42103. — 
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(C) At the same session, Ambassador Lam repeated 
an announcement made earlier in a December 1970 session 


that his government would repatriate a group of sick 


a“ 


and wounded NVN prisoners during the Tet holiday 
period. It was hoped that North Vietnam would recipro- 


cate with a similar action but none was forthcoming. 


Nevertheless, South Vietnam proceeded with its plan. 
On 24 January, 37 disabled NVN prisoners were placed in 


rubber life rafts and allowed to paddle across the 


Benhai River in the pmz.78 | 


(C) The South Vietnamese, with US air support, 
launched a ground incursion into Laos on 8 February 
1971, and this action, LAMSON 719,7° 
chance of serious negotiations in the spring of. 1971. 
Predictably, Mme. Binh and Xuan Thuy used the 11 and 18 
February sessions of the Paris talks as a forum to 


dashed any 


denounce the South Vietnamese action and charge the 
United States with extension of the war. Thereafter 
both of the chief communist delegates boycotted the 
talks for a six-week period and were represented by 
their deputies: As a further protest, the communist 
side cancelled the 25 March session entirely, and the 
allied side responded by postponing for a week the 
session scheduled for 1 April.: 


28. (C) Msgs, US Del France 641 and 645 to State, 14 


Jan 71, JCS IN 41948 and 42103. NY Times, 25 Jan 71, 
3% : : 

29. See Chapter l. 

30. (C) Msg, US Del France 2208 to State, 11 Feb 
71, JCS IN 14034. (C) Msgs, US Del France 2530 and 
2552 to State, 18 Feb 71, JCS IN 27044 and 26955. (C) 
Msgs, US Del France 2924, 3360, 3841, 4324, and 4921 to 


State; 25 Feb, 4 Mar, 11 Mar, 18 Mar, and 8 Apr 71; JCS 


IN 39979, 53238, 66786, 80232, and 98908. NY Times, 28 


' Mar my 13. 
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(U) The South Vietnamese troops withdrew from 
Laos in late March, and on 7 April 1971, President 
Nixon declared that the results of LAMSON 719 proved 
the success of Vietnamization. Because of that suc- 
cess, he was able to announce the withdrawal of another 
100,000 US forces from South Vietnam during the period 
May through November 1971, observing that US involve- 
ment in Vietnam was coming to an end. He quickly added 
that the United States would infinitely prefer to end 
the war even sooner through negotiation. He recalled 
his 7 October 1970 proposal and appealed to Hanoi to 
engage in serious negotiations. He "especially" called 
-upon the North Vietnamese to agree to the release of 
all prisoners throughout Indochina. The President also 
noted the pressure upon him to set a date for the end 
of US involvement in Vietnam, and once again explained 
why he could not. To announce such a date, he said, 
would throw away the principal US bargaining chip to 
win the release of US prisoners of war and would remove 
the enemy's strongest incentive to end the war by 
negotiation. | 

(C) Mme. Binh returned to the talks on 8 April 
only to attack President Nixon for failing to set a 
date for complete US withdrawal and to state that the 
United States must bear the responsibility for the 
impasse in the negotiations. Xuan Thuy rejoined the 
talks the following week, on 15 April, having indicated 
beforehand that he would bring a new proposal. But his 
new proposal turned out to be a reiteration that the 
United States agree to complete withdrawal by 30 June 
-1971 or by some other "reasonable" date and accept a 
peace government in Saigon without President Thieu. — 
Ambassador Bruce dismissed the proposal on 22 April 


—— 31. Public Papers, Nixon, 1971; pp. 522-527. 
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as the “same old unacceptable preconditions and unrea- 
sonable demands," and again set forth the President's 7 
October 1970 proposals as a basis for a settlement. $ 

(C) Meantime, the allied side continued to press 
the matter of prisoners. On 8 April, Ambassador Lam 
Suggested to ‘the other side direct repatriation or 
internment in a neutral country of all able-bodied 
prisoners of war who had been held for a long time. He 
also proposed immediate and unconditional release of 
all sick and wounded prisoners held in South Vietnam 
who desired to return to the north. Mme. Binh, how- 
ever, dismissed these suggestions as "US schemes. "3? 

(C) The allied side raised the prisoner issue 
again on 29 April, asking the other side to name a 
specific humanitarian organization or impartial third- 
party government to inspect and monitor conditions of 
captivity of all prisoners of war held by both. sides. 
In reply, Xuan Thuy suggested discussion of a date for 
the withdrawal of all US forces from South Vietnam, the 
security of the withdrawing troops, and the release of 
prisoners. The North Vietnamese representative seemed 
to go a shade farther than in previous positions, 
implying that the establishment of a withdrawal date 
would lead to early repatriation of prisoners.” 


32. (C) Msgs, US ‘Del France 5624 and 5645 to State, 
8 Apr 71, JCS IN 34696 and 34788. (C) Msg, US Del 
France, 6011 to State, 15 Apr 71, JCS IN 48220. (C) 
Msg, US Del France 6388 to Statė, 22 Apr 71, JCS IN 
62130. NY Times, 16 Apr 71, 2. 

33. (C) Msgs, US Del France 5624 and 5645 to State, 
8 Apr 71, JCS IN 34696 and 34788. 
l 34. ‘Msg, US Del France 6903 to State, 29 Apr 71, 
JCS IN 76201. (C) Msg, US Del France 6950 to State, 
29 Apr 71, JCS IN 76359. NY Times, 30 Apr 71, 1. 
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(C) Ambassador- Brucé “posed. a:.series of questions to 
Xuan Thuy at the meeting the following week, seeking 
clarification on the relation of a withdrawal deadline 
to prisoner release. Xuan Thuy's answers, Ambassador 
Bruce reported to Washington, - dispelled any hope that 
there had been a change in position. North Vietnam 
insisted that the setting of a date for US withdrawal 
had to be "unilateral and unconditional" and remained a 
precondition for discussion of all other questions. 3” 

(U) The allied side continued to seek a prisoner 
repatriation, and in the latter part of May, the 
Republic of Vietnam proposed and North Vietnam accepted 
an offer to return 570 sick and disabled North Vietnam- 
ese prisoners of war. Agreed arrangements called for 
the repatriation to be accomplished on 4 June 1971 with 
the transfer taking place from civilian ships at sea 
near the l7th Parallel. On 29 May, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross interviewed those prisoners 
identified for return and found only 13 who wished to 
go back to North Vietnam. Accordingly on 3 June, those 
13 were placed aboard ship at Da Nang for a rendezvous 
the following day with North Vietnamese vessels. But, 
by means of a statement released in Paris and a radio 
braodcast in Vietnam after the prisoners were already 
at sea, North Vietnam cancelled the repatriation 
because so few of the 570 men offered were being 
returned. At the next Paris meeting, in June, Ambas- 
sador Bruce stated that the allied side remained ready 
to release all sick and wounded prisoners willing to 
return, but there was no further action in this area. 90 


—— 35. (C) Msg, US Del France 7348 to State, 6 May 71, 


JCS IN 88616. | . 

36. (S-NOFORN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 
p.» -X-3. .N¥ Times, 4 Jun 71, 1. (C) Msg, US Del France 
9980 to State, 10 Jun 71, JCS IN 62334. = 
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(C) During June the Paris talks were completely 
Stalled. The allies still pressed for prisoner release, 
and the communists proceeded with demands for a defi- 
nite deadline’ for the withdrawal of US forces. More- 
over, the release of the Pentagon Papers?” in the 
course of the month only added to the impasse, allowing 
Mme. Binh and Xuan Thuy additional opportunities to 
charge the United States with "lies" and "crimes" over 
the past ten years. °° | 

(U) On 24 June 1971, Le Duc Tho, a high-ranking NVN 
government member, arrived in Paris to consult with: the 
- NVN delegation, giving rise to speculation that ai new 
communist. peace proposal might be forthcoming. 
This speculation proved accurate, and on 1 July, Mme. 
Binh announced that the communists were ready to 
release all war prisoners held in North and South 
Vietnam by the end of the year if all US troops were 
removed by that time. Her offer was part of a seven- 
point PRG proposal that included: (1) complete US 
withdrawal by the end of 1971 with release of prisoners 
occurring as the withdrawal was carried out; (2) a 
coalition government in South Vietnam and the removal. 
of President Thieu; (3) settlement of the question of 
Vietnamese forces in South Vietnam by the Vietnamese 
parties concerned; (4) reunification of Vietnam on a 
step-by-step basis; (5) a foreign policy of neutrality 
for South Vietnam; (6) US reparations for damage in the 
two zones of Vietnam; (7) guarantees of respect for the 


agreement.” 


37. See Chapter 2, pp. 118-119. 

38. (C) Msgs, US Del France 10419 and 10420 to 
State, 17 Jun 71, JCS IN 75042 and 75205. (C) Msg, US 
Del France 10909, 24 Jun 71, JCS IN 87316. | | 

39. Msg, US Del France 11378 to State, 1 Jul 71, 
JCS IN 99047. NY Times, 25 Jun 71, 1; 2 Jul 71, 1. 
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(U) The PRG proposal. actually contained little that 
was new. The principal new element was the promise to 
release prisoners in exchange for an unconditional US 
withdrawal by 31 December 1971. Nothing in the pro- 
posal met the often stated US condition that South 
Vietnam must be left with a reasonable chance to defend 
itself and to determine its own future. It was equally 
clear that the PRG had put forth the proposal in an 
effort to increase domestic dissent in the United 
States. Nevertheless, the proposal did appear to 
represent progress in the talks, and Ambassador Lam 
promised to study it. In Washington, a White House 
spokesman said the offer showed “positive as well as 
clearly unacceptable elements,” but would not elaborate 
further. | 

(C) At the next session, on 8 July, Ambassador 
Lam said that he did not find any significant changes 
in the other side's demands. Ambassador Bruce agreed, 
but added that the United States was ready to consider 
the seven-point proposal. Observing that there were 
unacceptable aspects to the seven points, Ambassador 
Bruce asked for further information, presenting Mme 
-Binh a number of questions concerning the other side's 
willingness to negotiate. He also requested that 
further discussion of the proposal be conducted in 
restricted sessions “free from the glare of publicity 
and without the need to make public state- 
ments > . e e" Both Mme. Binh and Xuan Thuy rejected 
the US requests, demanding acceptance of the seven 
points and unconditional US withdrawal from South 


Vietnam by the end of the year. 


40. Msg, US Del France 11378 to State, l Jul 71, 
JCS IN 99047. NY Times, 2 Jul 71, 1l. 

41. (C) Msgs, US Del France 11772 and 11799 to 
State, 8 Jul 71, JCS IN 20056 and 20247. NY Times, 
9 Jul 71, 1.. 
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(C) The deadlock of the 8 July meeting remained 
unbroken in the succeeding sessions in July. Ambassa~ 
Gor Bruce pressed for further elaboration on the seven 
points and for restricted sessions while the communist 
side adamantly refused both, asserting that the seven 
points needed no further clarification. At the conclu- 
Sion of a fruitless session on 29 July 1971, Ambassador 
Bruce announced that this was his last attendance at 
the talks, -as he. was resigning as the US represent- 
ative. The President confirmed the Ambassador's 
retirement in Washington and named William J. Porter, 
currently the US Ambassador to South Korea and former 
Deputy Ambassador to South Vietnam, as Ambassador 
Bruce's. replacement at the Paris talks. 4? 

(C) During the interim in August 1971, following 
Ambassador Bruce's departure and before Mr. Porter's 
arrival in Paris, Mr. Philip Habib, US Deputy at the 
talks, represented the United States at the weekly 
meetings. He proceeded to ask for answers to the US 
questions on the seven-point proposal, but received no 
Satisfaction. It was obvious that North Vietnam and 
the PRG were marking time awaiting both the arrival of 
the new US representative and the outcome of the 
presidential election in South Vietnam scheduled for 3 
October 1971. 43 

(C) After a visit to the United States and a dis- 
cussion with President Nixon on the negotiations, 


42. (C) Msgs, US Del France 12135, 12607, 13004, and 
13008 to State; 15 Jul, 22 Jul, 29 Jul, and 29 Jul 71; 
JCS IN 31795, 43144, 54277, and 54419. NY Times, 29 
Jul. 71, 12; 30 Jul 71, 3. Dept of State Bulletin, 16 
Aug 71, p. 181. 

43. (C) Msgs, US Del France 13396, 13769, 14105, atid 
14512 to State; 5, 12, 19, and 26 Aug ai ‘acs ‘IN 22630 
76593, 88451, and 10699. 
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Ambassador Porter arrived in Paris in early Se -tember 
and attended his first meeting on 9 September. Ambas- 
Sador Porter brought no new US proposal to the taiks. 
Re met privately with Xuan Thuy before the formal 
meeting to exchange greetings, but they did not discuss 
Substantive issues. In the plenary session, Ambassador 
Porter suggested that his arrival presented an opportu- 
nity for progress. He emphasized that President Nixca 


‘continued to give high priority to the talks anda 


suggested a realistic look at the situation as well as 
a fresh appraisal of the basis for successful negotia- 
tion. The new US representative promised to deal with 
the PRG's seven points, but repeated the US request for 
clarification and consideration of them in restricted 


f 44 
sessions. 


(C) Ambassador Porter's proposal elicited the. 
same response as had those of Ambassador Bruce. In 
reply, on 9 September, and again the following week, 
the NVN and PRG representatives rejected the US pro- 
posals.?> 

(U) On 21 September 1971, the United States carried 
out an air strike against air defense targets in the 
lower part of North Vietnam. 7° Certainly, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers realized, when approving ‘this 
action, that it would remove any chance of progress 
in the Paris talks in the coming weeks. Apparently, 


they considered that the military value of the attack 


44. (S) Msg, US Del Paris 15225 to State, 9 Sep 
71, JCS IN 34510. (C) Msgs, US Del France 15235 and 
15263 to State, 9 Sep 71, JCS IN 34355 and 34610. 

45. (C) Msgs, US Del France 15651 and 15676 to 
State, 16 Sep 71, JCS IN 46591 and 46707. (C) Msgs, 
US Del France 15235 and 15263 to State, 9 Sep 71, 
JCS IN 34355 and 34610. 

46. See Chapter 5, p. 266. _ 
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outweighed the political disadvantages, finding little 
in the record of the talks to date to indicate any 
possibility of an immediate breakthrough there. A 
columnist in the’ New York Times speculated that the 
Nixon Administration had written off the talks for the 
time being, but wanted to retain the Paris contact with 
North Vietnam in hope of eventually arranging a pris- 
oner exchange. */ 

(C) In any event, the North Vietnamese and PRG 
representatives in Paris cancelled the session sched- 
uled for 23 September with only two hours notice. The 
meetings were resumed the following week, but neither 
Xuan Thuy nor Mme Binh attended. There followed a 
period of prolonged absence by the two communist chief 
delegates. Xuan Thuy's absence lasted for two months; 
Mme. Binh, who had not been present at a session since 
12 August, continued her boycott until well into the 
following year.7® | | 

(C) The reelection of Prsident Nguyen Van Thieu 
in South Vietnam with 94 percent of the vote (although 
in an unopposed contest) contributed yet another factor 
to lessen the likelihood of any immediate progress in 
the Paris talks. Xuan Thuy and Mme. Binh continued to 
stay away from the meetings and at the 7 October 
session their subordinates dismissed the South Vietnam 
election as an "odious farce." On 13 October, the 
North Vietnamese Embassy in Paris notified Ambassador 
Porter that Xuan Thuy was suffereing from "the grippe.” 
"As a courtesy," he wanted the US delegation to know 
that he planned an absence from the talks for recuper- 
-ation--and not for “any procedural reason." © Despite 


47. NY Times, 23 Sep 71, 43. Da | 

48. (C) Msgs, US Del France 16081, 16505, and 16537 
to State, 23, 30, and 30 Sep 71, JCS IN 58465, 70246, 
and 70419. = | 


this gesture, there was ño ‘progress in the talks in the 
following weeks.” 

(C) In late October, the allied side again began 
to press the prisoner issue. To commemorate the 
inauguration of President Thieu on 31 October, the 
Republic of Vietnam released approximately 3,000 
prisoners who had petitioned for release and had 
pledged loyalty to the government in the south. Nearly 
2,300 of those prisoners were transferred to Chieu Hoi 
centers and 623 former VC were released to their home 
provinces. At the Paris session on 28 October, Ambas- 
sador Porter praised the impending RVN release as a 
. Major humanitarian act and a step toward resolution of 
the prisoner of war question. °? 

(C) At the meeting the following week, Ambassador 
Porter pursued the prisoner issue further. The new US 
representative in his two months in Paris had taken a 
tougher approach to the talks than his predecessor and 
on 4 November, he chided the other side's "negative 
record" on this question. . He also accused North 
Vietnam of sharply reducing the amount of mail it 
allowed its US prisoners to send home and demanded an 
explanation. ”? | | | 

(C) Ambassador Porter informed the Department of 
State on 8 November that his presentation four days 


~ 49. (C) Msgs, US Del France 16896 and 16908 to 
State, 7 Oct 71, JCS IN 82183 and 82411. NY Times, 8 
OCE Flip 4 (S-GP 3) Msg, US Del France 17177 to State, 
13 Oct 71, JCS IN 91374. 

50. (s- NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command Histor 
1971, (U) p. X-3. (C) Msg, US Del Ecance 18219 to 
State, 28 Oct 71, JCS IN 26644. 

5l. (C) Msg, US Del France 18673 to State, 4 Nov 
71, aS IN 38131. | 
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earlier on the prisoner matter had brought a “wide and 
favorable reaction." The weekly session scheduled for 
li November had been previously postponed in deference 
to the French holiday honoring veterans, and Ambassador 
Porter proposed to cancel the 18 November meeting as 
further evidence of US concern about and dissatisfac- 
tion with the communist attitude on the prisoners. But 
the Secretary of State did not agree and instructed the 
Ambassador not to cancel the meeting. Rather, he was 
simply to state that the United States had made its 
position clear and had nothing further to say pending a 
meaningful response from the other side. ”? 

(C) Xuan Thuy returned to the meetings on 18 
November, ending his two-month absence. In execution 
of his instructions, Ambassador Porter limited his 
remarks at that session to the following statement: 


We have repeatedly made our position 

clear, we are awaiting a constructive 

reply, and, therefore, have nothing 

further to say. | | 
The only answer from the other side was Criticism of 
President Nixon's 12 November announcement of further 
troop withdrawals’? for failing to fix a final 
withdrawal date for US forces." | | 

(C) The Paris meeting the next week was cancelled by 

mutual agreement because it fell on Thanksgiving, and 
two futile meetings followed on 2 and 9 December. 
Thereafter, the United States cancelled the last three 
consecutive sessions in December as further indication 


.52. (S-GP 3) Msg, US Del France 18860 to State, 8 
Nov 71, JCS IN 44933. (S-GP 3) Msg, State 209193 to US 
Del France, 17 Nov 71, JCS IN 61685. l | : 

53. See Chapter 3, pp. 159-160. : 
54. (C) Msgs, US Del France 19531 and 19532 to 
State, 18 Nov 71, JCS IN 62075 and 62108. 
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of its impatience. with’ the progress of the talks. 
Actually, there was some confusion over who cancelled 
the last meeting of the year which should have taken 
place on 30 December. Beginning on 26 December, the 
United States launched a five-day series of air strikes 
against North Vietnam,>> and on 27 December, the 
North Vietnamese delegation announced a news conference 
for the following morning. Anticipating North Vietnam- 
ese cancellation of the 30 December meeting, a US 
liaison officer delivered a note to the North Vietnam- 
. ese on the morning of 28 December cancelling the 
forthcoming meeting at nearly the same moment the North 
Vietnamese were also announcing cancellation of it. 
Regardless of who was responsible, the 30 December 1971 
meeting did not occur, and the Paris talks remained at 
a complete impasse.>° 7 


Consideration of Negotiating Positions in 1972 


(U) There were no formal reviews of US negotiating 
positions during 1972 as there had been in the preced- 
ing several years. On 25 January 1972, President Nixon 
presented publicly a peace plan that he had offered 
privately the previous october. >” As already men- 
tioned, this offer included provision for a cease- 
fire, but not the one considered by the VSSG Working 
Group in 1971. Perhaps, the President and his advisers 


55. See Chapter 5, pp. 270- 271. 

56. (C) Msgs, US Del France 20472 and 21017 to 
State, 2 and 9 Dec 71, JCS IN 85186 and 97692.  (S-GP 
3) Msg, US Del France 22217 to State, 30 Dec 71, JCS IN 
43142. NY Times, 16 Dec 71, 5; 29 Dec 71, 3. 
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planned to use the Working Group cease-fire paper if 
the enemy proved receptive to the plan and negotiations 
reached a Stage where the issue of a cease-fire came 
under active consideration. But the situation never 
reached that point for the North Vietnamese and the PRG 
rejected the plan. | | 

(S) The question of an in-place cease-fire was 
raised during the North Vietnamese invasion of South 
Vietnam in April 1972. At that time, there was growing 
Speculation among US officials that the enemy might 
make such a proposal to take advantage of his territor- | 
ial gains in South Vietnam. This possibility was 
mentioned in the almost daily Washington Special 
Actions Group (WSAG) meetings in April 1972 that 
directed the US response to the North Vietnamese 
offensive and, on two occasions, 10 and 14 April, the 
Joint Staff (J-5) prepared papers on this subject for | 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the 
judgment of the J-5, the North Vietnamese long-range 
goals of unification of all of Vietnam under a com- 
munist regime and the extension of its hegemony through- 
out Indochina remained unchanged. Should North Vietnam 
make such an initiative, the Joint Staff officers 
believed that it would be designed to gain major 
concessions on cease-fire terms while allowing a more 
favorable position to pursue political goals in Indo- 
china after a cease-fire. The Joint Staff officers 
also recalled that, on previous occasions, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had consistently opposed any form of 
cease-fire in-place. "The Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the field commanders," they said, “have always opted 
for a final settlement which includes provisions for 
a verified mutual withdrawal of all non-South Vietnam- 
ese forces from the RVN." Because of military, poli- 
tical, and psychological disadvantages of a possible 
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enemy intiative, the United ‘States should not accept an 
immediate cease-fire in-place if the enemy held major 
population centers in South Vietnam. ”? 

(S) The question of an enemy initiative for an 
in-place cease-fire was formally scheduled on the WSAG 
agenda for 28 April 1972, and the Director of the Joint 
Staff and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs) provided the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a position paper for the meeting. The two 
officials concluded that such a development would be 
clearly to enemy advantage, resulting in major territor- 
ial concessions throughout Indochina, threatening the 
security of US and South Vietnamese forces, and causing 
a significant psychological impact on both friendly 
military forces and civilian population of Indochina. 
Further, they believed that an enemy cease-fire would 
permit continuation of covert communist political-mili- 
tary actions, cause political turmoil throughout 
Indochina, and undermine the credibility of the Nixon 
Doctrine “in the eyes of other Southeast Asian 
nations." For these reasons, the Assistant Secretary. 
and the Director reached the same consensus as had the 
earlier Joint Staff assessments. -"From a military 
viewpoint, the United States should not accept or 
Support any proposal for an immediate cease-fire 
in-place without pre-conditions which are clearly to 


59. (TS) J-5 TP for CJCS, "An Analysis of the Advan- 
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for use at WSAG Mtg, “Enemy Initiative for Cease-Fire 
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its advantage." They doubted, moreover, that the enemy 
would find such conditions acceptable.°° 

(S) Following the 28 April meeting, Dr. Kissinger 
asked the Under Secretary of State to incorporate the 
Defense=JCS position, as presented at the meeting, into 
a new paper in which military views would be balanced 
with political considerations. The resulting State- 
Defense paper was presented to the WSAG on 2 May 1972. 
The recommendation in this paper was that any decision 
on a cease=fire should not be addressed solely on 
military merits, but should include various other 
considerations. An astute public North Vietnamese 
proposal that included prisoner release would be even 
more difficult to cope with than a simple cease-fire 
offer. Additionally, neither Congressional nor public 
‘reaction to a US rejection of a cease=fire proposal 
could be overlooked, especially in an election year. 
Finally, the ability of North Vietnam to continue a 
"rolling offensive" in various parts of South Vietnam 
during the next six months, even without the capture of 
Significant additional territory, would create the 
impression of the military initiative being retained by 
Hanoi to the detriment of South Vietnam. Hence the 
Department of State considered it "imprudent," in 
advance and in the abstract, to attempt to formulate a 
precise reaction to an enemy cease=fire offer. in> 
stead, the United States should be prepared to evaluate 
an offer in the context of the existing military, 
political, and psychological circumstances. Such 
preparation, the Department added, should include 


60. (TS) ASD(ISA)/DJS TP for DepSecDef and CJCS for 
WSAG Mtg of 28 Apr 72, "A Military Assessment of 
an Immediate Cease=fire In=place (U)," n.d., J=5 
WSAG Files. | 
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review of the matter "as objectively as possible” with 


President Thieu when there was indication such a 
proposal might be imminent. °? | 

(U) No enemy cease-fire. offer was forthcoming and, 
consequently, the necessity for US consideration of an 
appropriate response did not arise. Indeed, President 
Nixa@n's 8 May 1972 announcement of the mining of North 
vietnamese ports?? dashed prospect for an immediate 
cease-fire offer by the enemy, and the WSAG pursued the 
matter no further. The expanded cease-fire paper: 
presented on 2 May did, however, remain in the WSAG 
"Vietnam Issues Book" until 14 June 1972.0? 

(U) There was no further conideration of the cease- 
fire issue by US officials during the summer of 1972. 
In July, the Director of the Joint Staff did raise the 
possibility of "a fresh look" at the subject of inter= 
national supervision of a cease-fire in Indochina. He 
wanted to assure that the United States was not "caught 
short," but the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter= 
national Security Affairs) saw "little profit" in 
furthering planning in this regard, "at least at this 
time." Later, in early September 1972, in a discussion 
of the status of the Paris negotiations, the Deputy 
Director, J=5, referred to the 1971. VSSG study and its 
four alternatives, seeming to indicate that the study 
was still the current US position on the. cease-fire 


question.°* 


61. (S) State=Defense Paper, "Possible North Vietnam= 
ese Cease-Fire Offer," 2 May 72, J=5 WSAG Files. 
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The Negotiations in 1972 


(U) The failure of US officials to prepare further 
formal negotiating papers undoubtedly reflected the 
complete absence of any progress in the talks. Until 
there was some indication of movement at Paris, there 
was little necessity for additional positions. At the 
Start of 1972, the negotiations to end the war were at 
a complete standstill would remain so throughout the 
ensuing months. Almost three years of futile talks had 
brought the opposing Sides no nearer to a settlement © 
than when they began meeting in January 1969. Presi- 
dent Nixon, however, who faced a reelection campaign in 
1972, remained optimistic. In a televised interview on 
2 January 1972, he foresaw "a possibility” for progress 


in the talks. He cited the US offers for a cease-fire. 


throughout Indochina, total US withdrawal, and prisoner 
exchange and called upon the other side to consider 
these proposals seriously when the meetings in Paris 
resumed the following week .°> | 

(C) The Paris talks reconvened on 6 January 1972 
after a three-week interruption and continued 
regularly throughout the remainđer of the month. But 
no progress resulted. The United States and South 
Vietnam pressed for acceptance of their proposals, 
especially on matters relating to the prisoners, but 
the other side remained intransigent. The communist 
representatives maintained that the United States could 
have its prisoners back when it withdrew all its forces _ 
from Vietnam and stopped backing the Thieu regime. 
Beginning at the session on 13 January the representa- 


tive of the Republic of Vietnam began to take a more 


prominent role in the talks. In accord with a policy 


65. (U) Public Papers, Nixon, 1972, pp. 3-5. 
66. See above, pp. 595~596. | 
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suggested by Ambassador. Porter and approved by the 
Secretary of State,: South. Vietnam spoke on problems 
concerning South Vietnamese internal problems while the 
United States addressed matters of direct US concern, 
such as troop withdrawal and prisoner release. 

(U) In late January 1972, President Nixon decided 
that action was needed to get the negotiations moving 
and, perhaps, at the same time, to end some of the 
political divisiveness in the United States over a 
solution to the Vietnam conflict. In a television 
address on 25 January, he recounted that over the past 
three years, the United States had made a series of 
public offers to end the war, but these had all been 
rejected. Now he thought "the purpose of peace" would 
best be served by publicly revealing other proposals 
that had been made privately. "Nothing is served by 
Silence,” the President said, “when the other side 
exploits our good faith to divide America and to avoid 


“the conference table. Nothing is served by silence 


when it misleads some Americans into accusing their own 
government of failing to do what it has already done." 
Just as secret negotiations could sometimes break a 
public deadlock, the President hoped that public 
disclosure now might help break a secret deadlock. 

(U) President Nixon then revealed that, beginning 
on 4 August 1969, Dr. Kissinger had traveled to Paris 


on 12 occasions to hold secret negotiations with the 


North Vietnamese. He met seven times with Hanoi 


67. (C) Msgs, US Del France 326 and 338 to State, 
6 Jan 72, JCS IN 52406 and 52604; (S-GP 3) Msg, US Del 
France 455 to State, 10 Jan 72, JCS IN 58397. (S) Msg, 
State 4910 to US Del France, 11 Jan 72, JCS IN 60115. 
(C) Msgs, US Del France 752 and 803 to State, 13 Jan 


' 72, JCS IN 64026 and 64422. (C) Msgs, US Del France 
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Politburo member Le Duc Tho and five times with Xuan 
Thuy, but no progress had resulted. On 31 May 1971, 
the United States had offered to set a deadline for US 
withdrawal in return for the release of all prisoners 
of war and a cease~fire. The North Vietnamese had 


rejected this proposal at a private meeting on 26 June 


1971, countering with a nine-point plan that included 
the overthrow of the Government of South Vietnam. Five 
days later, on 1 July 1971, the PRG had publicly 
offered its seven-point proposal at the weekly Paris 
session.°° This development placed the United States 
in a quandary. Should it respond to the secret 
nine-point or the public seven-point plan? Dr. Kis- 
Singer inquired at another secret meeting on 12 July 
1971 and received an answer that the United States 
should deal with the nine~point proposal. Meantime, 
both North Vietnam and the PRG heaped public invective 


on the United States for failing to reply to the eae 


seven-point plan. | 

(U) The President went on to eeN eiae, in a 
subsequent private meeting on 16 August 1971, the 
United States had offered a complete US withdrawal 
within nine months of an agreement on an overall 
settlement, suggesting a terminal date of 1 August 1972 
provided an agreement was signed by 1 November 1971. 
This, too, was rejected by the North Vietnamese. In 
October 1971, President Nixon had made yet another 
attempt to break the deadlock. After consultation with 
President Thieu, Mr. Nixon had sent the North Vietnam- 
ese a private communication on 11 October 1971 with a 
new peace offer and urged a private meeting between Dr. 
Kissinger and Le Duc Tho. North Vietnam replied sug- 
gesting a meeting on 20 November 1971, but three days 


68. See above, p. 589. 
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before that date cancelled the meeting, stating that 
Le Duc Tho was ill. The United States had then offered 
to meet with Tho as soon as he was recovered or with 
any other authorized leader "who could come from 
Hanoi.” There had been no further response from North 
Vietnam, the President said, except increased troop 
infiltration into the south and military offensives in 
Laos and Cambodia. °? 

(U) The President had now decided to make public 


his 11 October 1971 offer. He presented the proposal 


on behalf of the United States and "the Government of 


South Vietnam, with the full knowledge and approval of 
President Thieu.” It included the following eight 
points: (1) withdrawal of all US and allied forces 
from South Vietnam within six months of an agreement; 
(2) release of all prisoners; (3) acceptance of the 
principle that the political future of South Vietnam 
should be decided by the people of South Vietnam, 
provision for a free and democratic presidential 


election in South Vietnam within six months of an 


agreement, and the resignation of President Thieu and 
Vice President Huong one month before the election; 
(4) respect by both sides of the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ments on Indochina and those of 1962 on Laos; (5) 


settlement of problems among the Indochinese 


69. Subsequently, on 1 February 1972, the White 
House Press Secretary acknowledged that the United 
States had turned down on 20 November 1971 a North 
Vietnamese proposal for a private meeting with Xuan 
Thuy. The Press Secretary stated that the negotiations 
could not be productive unless conducted by a member of 


~Hanoi's political leadership. Thus it appeared that 


North Vietnam cut off the secret negotiations at the 
Politburo level while the United States declined to 
continue them at a working level. -NY Times, 2 Feb 72, 
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countries by the Indochinese parties on the basis of 
mutual respect for independence, sovereignty, territor- 
ial integrity, and noninterference in each other's 
affairs; (6) a general cease-fire throughout Indochina 
to begin when the agreement was signed; (7) inter- 
national supervision of the military aspects of the 
agreement; (8) an international guarantee for the 
fundamental national rights of the Indochinese peoples. 
The President had instructed Ambassador Porter to 
present this plan at the next Paris plenary session. 

(U) President Nixon stated that the United States 
was ready to negotiate on this plan and to conclude 
a comprehensive agreement on all military and political 
issues. He considered the proposal "generous"; the 


only thing it did not include was the overthrow of “our 


ally,” which “the United States of America will never 
do." Should the enemy reject this offer, the United 


States would continue to end its involvement by with- 


drawing remaining forces as the South Vietnamese 


developed their capability to defend themselves. 
Should the enemy step up his military attacks, Presi- 


dent Nixon was fully prepared to "meet my responsi- 
bility as Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces to 
protect our remaining troops." He did not prefer such 
a course, rather he hoped that the negotiations would 


| proceed. 0 


(C) In Paris, on the following day, both the North 
Vietnamese and the PRG delegations issued statements 
denouncing the President's plan as a "perfidious maneu- 
ver to deceive the American electorate in an election 
year” and as a scheme to maintain US puppet regimes in 
Indochina. On 27 January 1972, at the regular session 


70. Public Papers, Nixon, 1972, pp. 100-106. 
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of the Paris talks,: Ambassadot Porter and South Viet- 
namese Ambassador Lam formally introduced the eight- 
point plan. The communist delegates again denounced 
the offer and attacked President Nixon for disclosing 
the secret talks. They repeated their long standing 
position that there could be no settlement until the 


United States set a specific withdrawal date and the 


present South Vietnamese government was ousted. Both, 
however, stopped short of a categorical rejection of 
the offer, leaving some encouragement that meaningful 
negotiation might follow. ? | | l 

(C) Any hope that the President's disclosure of 
the secret eight-point plan might bring some movement 
in the talks was quickly dispelled. On 31 January 
1972, North Vietnam made public in Paris the nine-point 
plan of the previous June, charging that the United 
States had never seriously considered it. At the 
following session, on 3 February, both the PRG and the 
North Vietnamese representatives dismissed President 
Nixon's plan as unacceptable and presented a revised 
version of the PRG seven-point offer of 1 July 1971. 
At first glance this revised offer appeared more 
conciliatory, but it still called for "a precise date" 
for complete and unconditional US withdrawal and a 
political settlement in South Vietnam that encompassed 
the resignation of President Thieu. ? 

(U) During January and early February 1972 a harden- 
ing in the North Vietnamese position had begun to 


_ 71. NY Times, 27 Jan 72, 1 and 15; 28 Jan 72, 
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emerge from the various statements of its representa= 
tives in Paris. On 6 February 1972, Xuan Thuy made 
this change explicit in a television interview. He 
stated that North Vietnam would no longer consider 


Separately the political and military issues of the war 


as it had been prepared to do during the previous 
summer. He made clear that. the establishment of a date 
for the removal of all US forces from Vietnam would no 
longer be sufficient for a settlement. Now North 
Vietnam and the PRG insisted upon the immediate resign= 
ation of President Thieu as the principal condition for 
a rapid ending of the war. President Nixon was quick 
to respond to this new demand. “Under no circum= 
stances," he told a press conference on 10 February, 
"are we going to negotiate with our enemy in a way that 
undercuts our ally.*/3 | 

(C) Thereafter, the Paris talks settled again 
into a familar deadlock. At the 10 February session, 
the communist side repeated its denunciation of the 
allied eight=point offer and held fast to its position 
of the previous week. At the conclusion of the meet= 
ing, Ambassador Porter refused to agree to meet the 
following week. His announced reason was to protest a 
three-day anti-war rally of delegates from some 75 
countries gathering at Versailles. He informed the 
Department of State on 21 February that the cancella= 


tion of the meeting left the other side “unusually - 


perturbed." He believed their reaction confirmed 
earlier signs that the communists felt a strong need 
for the Paris talks. This was especially true of the 
PRG who, unlike North Vietnam, had no other useful 
propaganda outlet in the West. . Moreover, the US 
Ambassador considered that both North Vietnam and the 


— 73. NY Times, 7 Feb 72, l. Public Papers, Nixon, 
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"filibuster" at the Paris talks. 


PRG were anxious to hold the sessions during President 


Nixon's visit to Peking (21-28 February 1972) in order | 


to keep Chinese attention focused on their cause as 
well aS to demonstrate to the United States that the 
visit would change none of their demands. /4. | 
(C) The Paris meetings reconvened on 24 February, 
but the communist side walked out in protest against 
increased US B-52 and tactical bombing raids in Vietnam 
and the movement of extra US aircraft carriers off the 
Vietnamese coast--actions taken by the United States in 
light of the increasing indications of an impending 
North Vietnamese offensive. Subsequently, the United 
States and South Vietnam refused to meet on 2 and 9 
March, citing the other side's lack of ‘ooperation. 
Both sides returned to the table on 16 March where the 
United States proposed an international inspection of 
prisoner-of-war camps. The following week, on 23 
March, Ambassador Porter brought out the other side's 
intransigent attitude to date in the negotiations and 
questioned the usefulness of continuing the Paris 
discussions in their: present form. Consequently, he 
Suspended the meetings. The allied side, he said, 
would come back to the meetings when the other side 
showed some Sign it was “disposed to engage in mean- 
ingful exchanges." The following day, President 


Nixon confirmed the suspension, stating that the United 


States was. trying to break a three-year North Vietnam 
75 
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(U) The massive North Vietnamese invasion of South 
Vietnam which began on 30 March 197276 and the 
subsequent retaliatory US air strikes against North 
Vietnam foreclosed any chance of an immediate resump- 
tion of the Paris talks. Some viewed the offensive as 
the last all out North Vietnamese military effort and a 
possible prelude to serious negotiation. In any event, 
on 20 April, the North Vietnamese and PRG proposed a 
resumption of the talks, indicating that they would 
meet whether or not the United States halted its 
bombing attack. Another hopeful sign for the negotia- 
tions was an announcement on 25 April by Dr. Kissinger 
that he had visited Moscow the previous week. He 
indicated that his discussions had included Vietnam 
although he provided no further details.’ ’ 

(U) On 26 April, President Nixon reviewed the 
Vietnam situation in a television address. On the 
basis of the current assessment of General Abrams, and 
after consultation with President Thieu, Ambassador 
Bunker, Ambassador Porter, and his senior advisers in 
Washington, the President announced three decisions: 
he had decided that Vietnamization had been proved 
sufficiently successful to allow the United States to 
continue withdrawal of its forces despite the current 
offensive; he had directed Ambassador Porter to return 
to the Paris negotiating table the following day; and 
he had ordered continuation of the US air and naval 


85372. (C) Msgs, US Del France 5606 and 5682 to State, 
23 Mar 72, JCS IN 98668 and 99598. NY Times, 8 Mar 72, 
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attacks on military installations in North Vietnam 
until the North Vietnamese stopped their offensive in 
the south. In announcing the US return to the talks, 
the President made no new offer. The United States was 
not resuming the Paris meetings, he said, simply to 
hear more “empty propaganda and bombast." Rather it 
was returning with "the firm expectation that produc- 
tive talks leading to rapid progress will follow 
through all available channels." The first order of 
business would be to secure a halt to the enemy inva- 
sion and the return of US prisoners. $ 

(C) On 27 April 1972, the allied and communist 
delegates, including Mme Binh who had not attended the 
meetings since 12 August 1971, reassembled around the 
conference table at the Majestic Hotel. The allied 
side requested an end to the invasion and a withdrawal 
of the North Vietnamese troops from South Vietnam, but 
received in reply only criticism: for prolonging the 
war. In fact, the only agreement at the meeting was to 
meet the following week./? | 

(C) Three days later, on 30 April, Le Duc Tho 
arrived in Paris from Hanoi, stating that he was there 
to negotiate with the United States for "a just and 
equitable peaceful solution of the Vietnamese problem." 
But while the North Vietnamese talked of peaceful 
solution in Paris, they maintained their offensive on 
the South Vietnam battlefield, and a subsequent 
meeting on 4 May brought no indication that the 
communists were prepared to end. their offensive. 
Ambassador Porter put to the other side eight . 
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questions dealing with its readiness to negotiate. 
When the North Vietnamese and PRG representatives did 
not reply, Ambassador Porter suspended the talks, 
Stating that the allied side would be ready to resume 
when the other side gave some indication that discus- 
sions could be useful.’ | | 

(U) On 8 May 1972, President Nixon again addressed 
the. nation over television to announce a further 
decision with regard to Vietnam. He recounted that the 
United States had responded to the massive North 
Vietnamese offensive by undertaking "wide-ranging new 
peace efforts." He had sent Dr. Kissinger to Moscow to 
emphasize the US desire for a rapid solution and had 
resumed the Paris talks. Further, the President 
revealed that Dr.. Kissinger had met secretly with Le 
Duc Tho in Paris on 2 May. But, in both the private 
and public contacts, the United States had heard only 
"bombastic rhetoric." -Mr. Nixon then briefly reviewed 
the various US and RVN offers for peace and stated that’ 
there were only two issues left for the United States 
in the war. "First, in the face of a massive invasion 
do we stand by, jeopardize the lives of 60,000 Ameri- 
cans, and leave the South Vietnamese to a long night of 
terror? « « e Second, in the face of complete intransi- | 
gence at the conference table do we join with our enemy 
to install a Communist government in South Vietnam?" 
These things, the President said, the United States 
would never do. In the current situation, he foresaw 
three possible choices for the United States: immedi- | 
ate withdrawal; continued attempts at negotiation; or 
"decisive military action to end the war." The first 
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choice was politically” iia for the President, 
and the second had proved unsuccessful despite repeated 
efforts during the past three years. Therefore, the 
President concluded: "It is plain then that what 
appears to be a choice among three courses of: action 
for the United States is really no choice at all." He 
then proceeded to announce his decision to mine the 
entrances to the North Vietnamese ports and to continue 
air and naval strikes against-military targets in North 
Vietnam in order to deprive that country of the weapons 
and supplies needed to continue its aqgression.°! 
These actions would cease, the President stated, when 
all US. prisoners of war were returned and when there 
was an internationally supervised cease-fire throughout 
Indochina. At such time, the United States would also | 
be prepared to withdraw all its forces from Vietnam 
within four -months.°¢ 

(U) Predictably, the North Vietnamese and the 
PRG denounced the US action, but Le Duc Tho remained in 
Paris stating that he was ready for serious negotia- 
tion. Thereafter, on 16 May and again on 30 May, the 
communist delegates in Paris proposed a resumption of 
the talks, but the United States ignored these initia- 
tives. Ambassador Porter returned to Washington in 
mid-May for prolonged consultations, and the suspension 
of the talks continued eorongiout the remainder of the 
month. 93 l 
(U) During June 1972, indications began to appear 
that both sides were prepared to resume the Paris 
talks. On 12 June, Ambassador Porter returned to 
Paris, Stating upon his arrival that President Nixon 


81. See Chapter 7, pp. 380- 381. 
82. Public Papers, Nixon, 1272; pp. 583-587. ` NE 
83. NY Times, 13 May 72, i7 "ay 72, 17; 31 May 

72, 6. | | 
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was "intensely" interested in arriving at some kind of 
negotiated settlement in Vietnam. At the same time, 
Xuan Thuy, who was in Hanoi, said that he would return 
"soon" to Paris with new directives. Then, on 29 June, 
President Nixon announced that the United States and 
South Vietnam would return to the Paris sessions on 13 


July 1972.°4 


Prospects Begin to Look Up 

(C) On 13 July 1972, the four parties resumed 
the weekly plenary sessions of the Paris talks, and 
these meetings continued throughout July and during 
August. Neither side budged from its established — 
position, but there was a subtle change in the tone of 
the meetings. Absent was much of the invective and 
abusive language of earlier sessions and a sense of 
restraint seemed to be discernible. Moreover, the 
North Vietnamese now appeared to be calling only for 
the United. States to Stop supporting President Thieu 
rather than demanding his removal as had previously 


been the case.°> 


— 87. NY Times, 13 Jun 72, l. Public Papers, Nixon, 


1972, p. 706. | 
85. Final Transcripts, Paris Meetings on Vietnam, 
150th Plenary Sess, 13 Jul 72, and 152d Plenary Sess, 


27 Jul 72, J-5 Negotiations Files (in RAIR). (C) Msgs, 


US Del France 13955 and 13975 to State, 20 Jul 72, JCS 
IN 60296 and 59705; US Del France 14867 and 14891 to 
State, 3 Aug 72, JCS IN 85227 and 85602; US Del France 
15312 to State, 10 Aug 72, JCS IN 98929; US Del France 
15621 and 15660 to State, 17 Aug 72, JCS IN 21270 and 
21501; US Del France 16096 and 16098 to State, 24 Aug 
72, JCS IN 34684 and 34946; US Del France 16514 and 
16544 to State, 31 Aug 72, JCS IN 47589 and 48000. (C) 
Dept of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Intelligence Note, "Communist Shift in Paris?." 18 Jul 
72, J-S Files. . | p 
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(U) It was a apparent, however, that any 
progress in the negotiations would come from the 
private talks rather than in the :semi-open plenary 
sessions. Le Duc Tho returned to Paris on 15 July 
1972, expressing readiness to..resume his dialogue with 
Dr. Kissinger. The two men met privately on 19 July 
and again on 1 and 14 August. No details on their 
discussions were released, but following the 14 August 
meeting, Dr. Kissinger traveled to Saigon to talk with 
President Thieu and Le Duc Tho returned to Hanoi, 
giving rise to speculation that the private talks were 
progressing. Moreover, there seemed to be signs that 
the communist side might be modifying its position. 
Intelligence sources reported PRG notification to army, 
political, and bureaucratic cadres that a cease-fire 
might require a temporary acceptance of Nguyen Van 
Thieu as the leader of the South Vietnam regime. 

(U) ‘Further hopeful signs in August and early 
September added to the speculation and rumors of an 
approaching settlement. On 11 August, the last US 
ground combat unit, the Third Battalion, 2lst Infantry, 
was deactivated in South Vietnam, and on 29 August, the 
White House Press Secretary announced that 12,000 
additional US troops would. be. withdrawn from Vietnam 
over the following three months. Then on 2 September, 
the North Vietnamese national day, officials in Hanoi 
announced the release of three US pilots held prisoner 
in North Vietnam.” | | i 


—86. NY Times, 16 Jul 72, 4; 20 Jul 72, 1 and 4; 2 
. Aug 72, 1; 15 Aug 72, l; 16 Aug 72, l; 18 Aug 72, 
5 
87. NY Times, 12 Aug 72,. 1? 30 Aug 72, Ly 2 Sep uae 1s 
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(C) During September and in early October, the 
plenary sessions met in Paris week after week. On 11 
September, the PRG broadcast from Hanoi a statement of 
its terms for a peace settlement. The PRG called for a 
solution to the internal problems of South Vietnam 
based on the actual existing situation and for a. 
provisional “government of national concord." The PRG 
was ready, the broadcast said, to agree that neither "a 
Communist regime nor a U.S. stooge regime” should be 
imposed on South Vietnam. The following two Paris 
sessions on 14 and 21 September were devoted almost 
entirely to discussion of this Statement, but no 
consensus emerged.°° | | 

(U) Meantime, attention focused on the private 
meetings where events appeared to be building toward a 
climax. Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho continued their 
talks in Paris, meeting on 15 September and for a 
two-day session on 26-27 September. Again no details 
were released, but on 1 October, Major General | 
Alexander M. Haig, USA, Dr. Kissinger.'s assistant, went 
to Vietnam to see President Thieu. Spokesmen indicated 
the discussions included developments in the Paris 
talks, adding to the growing rumors of an SERUEREnnos 


Paris accord.” 


88. (C) Msgs, US Del France 16862 to State, 7 Sep 


72, JCS IN 59390; US Del France 17367 and 17378 to 
State, 14 Sep 72, JCS IN 74406 and 74806; US Del France — 
17869 and 17876 to State, 21 Sep 72, JCS IN 88251 and 
88945; US Del France 18387 to State, 28 Sep 72, JCS IN 
11999; US Del France 18906 to State, 5 Oct 72, JCS IN 
25610; US Del France 19408 to State, 12 Oct 72, JCS IN 
38120. NY Times, 12 Sep 72, 12. 

89. NY Times, 16 Sep 72, 3; 27 Sep 12, `l; ae Aa 72, 
l; 5 Oct 72, 4. 
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(U) At a news E on 5 October, President 
Nixon was asked about the possibility of a negotiated 
settlement. He replied that one would come "just as 
soon aS we can possibly get a settlement which is 
right--=right for the South Vietnamese, the North 
Vietnamese and for us," one that would secure the 
return of US prisoners, and one that would not impose a 
communist regime on South Vietnam. He also indicated 
that the timing of a settlement would not be influenced 
by the approaching election in the United States. "If 
we can make the right kind of a settlement before the 
election," he said, “we will make it. If we cannot, we 
are not going to make the wrong kind of settlement ."7° 

(U) The rumors of an impending Vietnam settlement 
received added impetus when Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc 
Tho met again in Paris on 8 October. It was, in fact, 
at this meeting that a real breakthrough came. Le Duc 
Tho presented a draft agreement to end the war that, in 
Dr. Kissinger's words: "enabled us to accelerate the 
negotiations. Indeed, for the first time they made a 
proposal which made it possible to negotiate concretely 
at all.” The North Vietnamese draft, by dropping the 
demand for a coalition government in South Vietnam, 
allowed for the continuance of the Thieu regime, a 
point long insisted upon by the United States. The 
draft agreement provided for a cease=fire to be fol= 
lowed within 60 days by the return of prisoners. and the 


removal of all US forces; thereafter "the two present 


administrations in South Vietnam" would settle internal 
questions between themselves. The mechanism to accom= 


 plish the internal settlement would be a "National 
Counead of Reconciliation and v oncgga” composed of 


90. Public Pa B ETA 1972, pu ee: a 
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representatives of the Republic of Vietnam and the PRG 
as well as "neutral members." The draft agreement, 
however, contained no provision for withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese troops from the south since Le Duc Tho still 
maintained the fiction that none were there. 

(U) Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho discussed the 
draft for four consecutive days and agreed on a tenta- 
tive schedule for proceeding with the negotiations. 
They would meet again in Paris on 17 October to resolve 
remaining issues. Thereafter, Dr. Kissinger would go 
to Saigon to present the agreement to President Thieu 
and secure his approval. Subsequently, Dr. Kissinger 
would travel on to Hanoi where he would initial the 
agreement with the North Vietnamese on 22 October. 
Then Dr. Kissinger would return to Washington and a 
‘joint announcement would follow on 26 October. The 
cease-fire would take effect on 30 October when the 
agreement would be formally signed in Paris by the 
foreign ministers of each party.°~ | 

(U) On 12 October, Dr. Kissinger returned to 
Washington and reported to the President. Since Dr. 
Kissinger had promised some indication of the Presi- 
dent's reaction within 48 hours, Mr. Nixon sent a 


91. The official documents dealing with the secret 
peace negotiations between the United States and North 
Vietnam during 1972, including reports by Dr. Kissinger 
to President Nixon and message exchanges between 
President Nixon and the North Vietnamese, were not 
available when this account was written. The sequence 
of events in October 1972 related in this chapter was 
pieced together from statements subsequently issued by 
the North Vietnamese and Dr. Kissinger on 26 October 
(printed in the NY Times, 27 Oct 72, 18 and 19) and the 
account by Richard Nixon in ‘The Memoirs of Richard 
Nixon (1978), pp. 687-707. For the substance of the 
draft agreement presented on 8 October, see the NVN and 
Kissinger statements and Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 691-692. 

92. Nixon, Memoirs, p. 693 3 | ne S 
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message to the North Vietnamese in Paris the following 
day, 13 October. He accepted the North Vietnamese 
draft subject to several substantive changes and 
resolution of “some technical issues." As a further 
indication of his reaction, President Nixon ordered a 
restriction of the bombing of North Vietnam. At no 
time during the consideration of the draft agreement in 
October were the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided a copy 
of it or afforded an opportunity to review it.?? 

(U) As previously agreed, Dr. Kissinger flew back | 
to Paris on 17 October, meeting this time with Xuan 
Thuy. Only a few areas of disagreement remained at the 
conclusion of the session. Dr. Kissinger refused to 
accept the North Vietnamese position for the release of 
all civilian political prisoners held by the Republic 
of Vietnam; Xuan Thuy opposed a strict US interpretaton 
of provisions for the replacement of war materiel 
following the cease-fire and refused to give what Dr. 
Kissinger considered "satisfactory language" regarding 
US POWs held in Laos and Cambodia." 

(U) Following) this 17 October meeting, Dr. Rimateee 
flew on to Saigon where he was joined by the newly 
sworn in US Army Chief of Staff and former COMUSMACV, 
General Creighton Abrams. Meantime, on 18 October, 
President Nixon wrote to the North Vietnamese. Another 
meeting would be needed between Dr. Kissinger and Le 
Duc Tho, he said, to settle the remaining issues. The | 
North Vietnamese, however, replied accepting the US 
position on materiel replacement, and President Nixon 
wrote backing . stating that “the agreement could now 


93. Ibid., p. 693. Interview, Robert J. Watson 
with ADM Thomas H. Moorer, 16 May 79. For coverage of 
the bombing restriction, see Chapter 7, Pp. 436-437. 
. 94. Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 694- 695. 7 wae 
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be considered complete." Only the questions of the 
arrangements for the cease-fire and the return of US 
POWs in Cambodia and Laos still had to be "clarified," 
and President Nixon told the North Vietnamese “once 
these problems had been taken care of, we could be 
counted on to proceed with the schedule as amended, 
leading to the signing [of the agreement] on October 
31.". On 21 October the North Vietnamese accepted the 
US position on the cease-fire arrangements and POWs in 
Laos and Cambodia. Agreement between the United States 
and North Vietnam was now complete, and on 22 October, 
the United States ceased all air and naval gunfire 
operations against North Vietnam in the area above 
20° north effective 0700 Vietnam time, 23 October.?” 

(U) The one remaining hurdle before the agreement 
could be implemented was the approval of President 
Thieu. He had been indicating increasing apprehension | 
with the progress of events, fearing a settlement that 
included a coalition government in South Vietnam. On 
12 October, he had publicly ‘declared his opposition to 
such an eventuality. History had proved, he said, that 
"coalition with the Communists meant death." For South 
Vietnam, he continued, the best answer was military 
victory. “We have to kill the Communists to the last 
man before we have peace.” Subsequently, President 
Thieu summoned home his representative at the Paris 
talks, Ambassador Phan Dang Lam, as well as the South 
Vietnamese Ambassadors in Washington and London for 
consultations on the latest developments in the peace 


efforts. ”® 7 i 


95. Ibid., p. 695. For ‘coverage of the bombing 
restriction, see Chapter 7, pp. 437-438. ~ 
| 96. NY Times, .13 ‘Oct 72, 1 and 43 16 Oct 72, 1. 
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(U) Dr. E ane. ere Abrams arrived in 
Saigon on 18 October with the task of presenting the 
agreement to the South Vietnamese. Dr. Kissinger 
carried a letter from President Nixon, urging Nguyen 
Van Thieu that there was “no reasonable alternative but. 
to accept this agreement," and assuring him that the 
United States would view any breach of faith by the 
North Vietnamese with utmost gravity. As a further 
inducement, President Nixon approved on 20 October 
Project ENHANCE PLUS,” the infusion of large amounts 
of military supplies and qapi pment into South Vietnam 
before a cease-fire. 

(U) Dr. Kissinger met with President Thieu and 
members of his government during the period 18-22 


October. On 21 October, President Nixon sent Dr. 


Kissinger additional instructions. If President Thieu 
appeared unwilling to accept the agreement, Dr. 
Kissinger was to warn him that the United States might 
consider making a separate peace with North Vietnam. 
Later that day, when the last remaining issues between 


the United States and North Vietnam had been resolved, 


President -Nixon sent a further message to President 
Thieu urging him to accept the agreement. President 
Nixon pointed out “practical and compelling" reasons: 
We re you to find the agreement 
to be unacceptable at this point and 
the other side were to reveal the 
extraordinary limits to which it has 
gone in meeting demands put upon 
them, it is my judgment that your 
decision would have the most serious 
effects upon my ability to continue’ 
to provide support for you and f 
the JONEK DAGNE of South Vietnan. 


97. See Chapter 9, pp. 499- 501. 
98. Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 696-697. | 
99. Thid pp. 698- 700. 
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The Aborted Settlement 


(U) On 22 October, President Thieu rejected the 
entire agreement. Any settlement, he insisted to Dr. 
Kissinger, must provide for total withdrawal of the 
North Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam, absolute 


guarantees of the DMZ, and “total self=determination of 


South Vietnam." He also feared that the proposed 
"National Council of Reconciliation and Concord" was 
merely a disguised coalition government. Dr. Kissinger 
met with Presient Thieu again on 23 October in a final 


attempt to dissuade him from his opposition, but failed 


to do 50.199 


(U) President Nixon now had no choice but to ask 
for a delay in the implementation of the agreement. 
Accordingly, on 23 October, he asked the North Vietnam= 
ese for one final meeting to attempt to resolve the 
issues raised by President Thieu. The North Vietnam= 
ese, howéver, held to the implementation schedule 


already worked out and an impasse ensued.?°? | 


(U) On the morning of 26 October 1972, Radio Hanoi 


announced that North Vietnam and the United States had 
agreed on a cease-fire in Vietnam, but that subse=- 


quently the United States had reneged, citing difficul=> 


ties with the South Vietnamese. The broadcast outlined 


the terms of the agreement worked out between North 


Vietnam and the United States as well as the schedule 
for implementation with the anticipated ergnacure of 
the final document on 31 October. 9% 7 

(U) At the regular weekly session of the Paris talks 
on the same day, Xuan Thuy put into the record the 


text of the nine=point agreement stating that the 


100. Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 702=703. 
101. Ibid., pe 703. — E 
102. NY Times, 27 Oct 72, 1 and 19. 
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United States had aéGepted it on 22 October. This 
document filled out in more detail the settlement 
announced earlier by the Hanoi broadcast. Xuan Thuy 
proceeded to castigate the United States for accepting a 
settlement and then raising obstacles. All the while, 
he maintained, the United States was doing everything 
possible to convince public opinion of its efforts 
toward a peaceful settlement. Thus North Vietnam had 
no choice, Xuan Thuy said, but to reveal the actual 
status of the negotiations in.order to set forth the 
"truth.*29 | m 

-(U) Later on 26 October, Dr. Kissinger held a 
press conference to clarify the US position on a 
possible settlement. “We believe peace is at hand,” he 
told the waiting reporters. He confirmed the substance 
of the agreement under consideration between the two 
countries as announced by the North Vietnmese, stating 
"we have no complaint with the general description of 
events as it was given by Radio Hanoi." With regard to 
the schedule for completion of the agreement, Dr. 
Kissinger said that the United States had agreed to 
make "a major effort" to conclude the negotiations by 
31 October. It was true, he continued, 


that we did from time to time, give 
schedules by which this might be 
accomplished. It was, however, 
always clear, at least to us--and we 
thought we made clear in the records 
of the meetings--that obviously 
we could not sign an agreement in 
which details remained to be worked 
our simply because in good faith we 
`. had said we would make an effort. to 
conclude it by a certain date. 


5103. (C) Msgs, US Del France 20448 and 20483 to 
State, 26 Oct 72, JCS IN 64382 .and 64889. Final 
Transcript, Paris Meetings on Vietnam, 164th Plenary 
Sess, 26 Oct 72, J-5 Negotiations Files (in RAIR). 
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It was always clear that we 

would have to discuss anything that 

was negotiated first in Washington 

and then in Saigon. 
Dr. Kissinger admitted the South Vietnamese reluctance 
to accept the agreement, stating that the South Viet- 
namese had "every right" to have their views heard. 
Nevertheless, the United States would make its own 
decisions, he said, and Hanoi was mistaken to believe 
that the United States could simply impose any solution 
on South Vietnam. 

(U) Dr. Kissinger believed that by far the greater 
difficulties in reaching a settlement had been over- 
come, and he described, in general terms, the obstacles 
still to be resolved. In addition to the question of 
South Vietnamese acceptance of the settlement, he 
enumerated the question of the actual form of the final 
document, precision of language dealing with cease-fire 
and the international supervisory body, and linguistic 
refinements to insure that both English and Vietnamese 
versions conveyed the same meanings.. He did not 
mention, however, the more major issues of the DMZ and 
removal of North Vietnamese troops raised by President 
Thieu. Nonetheless, Dr. Kissinger was optimistic. The 
remaining questions, he said, could be settled in one 
more meeting, and the United States was willing to stay 
at that meeting for as long as necessary to complete 
the agreement. 10? | = 

(U) The matter of a possible settlement in Vietnam 
fell into a state of suspended animation during the 
remaining days of October. There was much speculation 


104. News Conference by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 26 
Oct 72, Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents 
30 Oct 72, pp. 1565-1571. NY Times, 27 Oct 72, 1 and 
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in the press, and officials in Washington, though — 
unwilling to be quoted, were convinced that a settle- | 
ment was imminent even if not by 31 October. But no 
announcement or further action followed, and there was 
no indication that North Vietnam had followed up Dr. 
Kissinger's call for a further meeting to complete the 
agreement. With the US Presidential election little 
more than a week away, North Vietnam, obviously, wanted 
to cause Mr. Nixon as much domestic political embarrass- 
ment as possible over the aborted settlement. Nor did 
President Nguyen Van Thieu abandon his objection to the 
proposed agreement. 105 | 
(U) Tuesday, 31 -October 1972, passed without a 
settlement, and at the Paris meeting, on 2 November, 
the communist side spent the entire session chiding the 
United States for failing to sign the agreement. On 
the evening of 2 November, in the course of a political 
address to the nation, President Nixon cited the “major 
breakthrough" toward the goal of peace in Vietnam, but 
quickly added that “some issues" still remained. He 
went on to explain:. se | | 


We want peace--peace with honor-- 
peace fair to all and a peace that 
will last. That is why I am insist- 
ing that the central points be 
clearly settled, so that there will 
be no misunderstandings which could 
lead to a breakdown of the settlement 
-and a resumption of the war. o 


I am ssn ident that we will soon 
. achieve that goat. | 


But we are not going to ‘Alice an 


election deadline or any other kind 
of deadline to force us into an... 


—T05. NY Times, 28 Oct 72, l; 30 Oct 72, l; 31 Oct 
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agreement which would be only a. 
temporary truce and not a lasting 
peace. We are going to sign the 
agreement when the agreement is 
right, not one day before. And when 
the agreement is right, we are goig 
to sign, without one day's delay. 
(U) Democratic President candidate Senator George S. 
McGovern did not accept the President's explanation. 
Senator McGovern had been a consistent critic of the 
Vietnam war and of President Nixon's handling of it. 
Upon securing the Democratic nomination in July 1972, 
he had pledged to halt ‘the bombing. on Inauguration Day 
and withdraw US forces from Vietnam within 90 days. 
Throughout the campaign, he had repeated his call for 
an immediate US withdrawal from Vietnam and, on 10 
October 1972, he had set forth his solution. for the 
war. His plan encompassed: a halt to US bombing of 
North Vietnam and of all US support to South Vietnam on. 
Inauguration Day; immeđiate withdrawal of US forces 
from all of Indochina; dispatch of the Vice President 
to Hanoi to speed arrangements for the return of US 
prisoners; a political settlement arranged by the 
Vietnamese themselves with US cooperation to gain 
international recognition of that solution; and closing 
of US bases in Thailand after the return of all. pris- 


oners. 


(U) Now, during the last several days of the cam- 


paign, Senator McGovern launched an intensified 


attack against the President's conduct of the negotia-. 
tions, charging Mr. Nixon with only pretending to be 
near a settlement. The President's actions, the 


— 106. Public. Papers, Nixon, 1972, pp. 1084-1089. 
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Senator claimed on 3 November, were part of a reelec- 
tion strategy based on "cruel political deception.” He 
disputed the President's assertion that further negoti- 
ations were necessary to resolve the details of the 
agreement and accused the President of missing an 
opportunity for peace. On the two successive days, 4 
and 5 November, the Senator stepped up his accusations. 
Mr. Nixon had no plan for ending the war; rather he was 
"intensifying" the conflict. Senator McGovern warned 
the American voters against trusting a man who had 
misled. them in 1968 with respect to his peace plans and 
who was leading them down "the false hope of peace once 
again in 1972."107 l i 

(U) Richard Nixon was reelected President of: the 


United States on 7 November 1972, and the passage of 


the election removed the pressure of negotiating 
against a deadline. In a statement on the night of his 
election victory, President Nixon renewed his pledge to 
seek "peace with honor" in Vietnam, and on the follow- 
ing day, he sent General Haig to Saigon to confer again 


` with President Thieu. There was now a general expecta- 


tion throughout the United States that a settlement in 
Vietnam was near. Yet, almost three months, marked by 
continued fighting and a massive air campaign against 
North Vietnam, would elapse before a final agreement 


was achieved. 108 | | 


107. NY Times, 4 Nov 72, 13 5 Nov 72, 1; 6 Nov 72, 
hie 7 


108. Public Papers, Nixon, 1972, pp. 1140-1142. NY 
' Times, 9 Nov 72, 1. ~~. f E i 
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CHAPTER 12 


. PEACE IN THE BALANCE, OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1972 


$ 
Post-Hostilities Contingency Planning 


(TS) Even though the anticipated cease-fire in 
October 1972 aborted, US officials expected an ‘early 
end to the war and began extensive preparations for 
that eventuality. Dr. Kissinger organized the effort, 
employing the Washington Special Actions Group (WSAG) . 
On 30 October 1972, he set up four interdepartmental 
working groups within the WSAG for the task. Working © 
Group A dealt with the diplomatic. aspects and was 
chaired by Deputy Assistant Secretary of State William 
H. Sullivan. Working Group B, headed by Secretary of 
Defense Melvin R. Laird, was responsible for military 
matters and included a reprsentative from the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs) and two from the Joint Staff, Major 
General John W. Pauly, USAF, of J-3 and Brigadier 
General Arthur P. Hanket, USA, of J-5. The remaining 
two groups treated intelligence and economic matters. 

(TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff had not awaited 
the establishment of the WSAG groups to begin planning 


the military aspects of a cease-fire. They, the 


Director of the Joint Staff, Lieutenant General George 
M. Seignious, II, USA, and the Chairman's Assistant, 


Vice Admiral John P. Weinel, USN, had already started 


"close-hold" discussions of the issues of troop with- 


drawal and command organization in Southeast Asia after 
a cease-fire. Following the events of 26 mekebere the 


—I>-{TS=Ex) Msg, JCS 7237 to AmEmb Bonn (ADM Weinel 


to CJCS), 302137Z Oct 72. (S) Data from J-5 Cease- 
fire Documents Book, “Organization for. Implementation 
of Agreement," Node, J-5 AEON O PERCET TEATES: 


eres an 


North Vietnatmese revelation of the terms of the aborted 


agreement and Dr. Kissinger's "peace is at hand" news 
conference, Admiral Weinel cabled Admiral Moorer, who 
was attending a NATO Nuclear Planning Group meeting in 
London, suggesting that they “loosen up a bit" on the 
cease-fire planning. He proposed to go ahead "in a 
coordinated way with the Services and CINC's.*? 

(TS) A little later that same Gay, 26 October, 
Admiral Weinel cabled Admiral Moorer again. He had 
seen the cease-fire planning directives that the 
Secretary of Defense intended to issue to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and he relayed the essence of them to 
the Chairman. These directives called for planning to 
implement. a cease-fire and US force withdrawal to a 
level of a 50-man attache office in South Vietnam 
within 60 days of the cease-fire, the period specified 
in the tentative US-North Vietnamese agreement. The 
reduction would also cover the 7th Fleet and US tacti- 
cal air and B-52 assets in Thailand. Also required 


would be revised rules of engagement and temporary 


augmentation authorities to protect US troops and other 


Free World forces until completion of the withdrawal. 


Cease-fire preparations were also to cover command and 


control arrangements for US forces in Southeast Asia; 


intelligence support from out of country for US and 
South Vietnamese forces; and the composition, mission, 
and functions for the attache office.? 

(TS) It is interesting to note that the Secretary 
of Defense apparently prepared these directives with- 
out any consultation with or assistance from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Also indicative of the milieu in 


om Bee 
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(VADM Weinel to. CJCS), 252209Z and 2622522 Oct 72. 


3. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 3627 to- CINCUSNAVEUR. (VADM 
Weinel to CJCS), 2622562 Oct 72. 
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which the Joint Chiefs of Staff were operating at that 
time was the following report to the Chairman by 


Admiral Weinel also on 26 October: 


Gen Abrams passed an unsigned 
MACV plan for reducing to 0 force 
levels in 60 days. It was passed on ; 
an extremely close-hold basis with 
none allowed to see it except a few 
Joint Staff people. The plan report- 
edly was prepared on direction from 
HAK [Henry A. Kissinger] to MACV. 
e e « CINCPAC hasn't seen it nor the 
Services. 

. (C) Based on the impending Secretary of Defense 
directives, the Joint Chiefs of Staff dispatched 
cease-fire planning instructions to CINCPAC and CINCSAC 
the following day, 27 October. They requested the 
development of plans in three major areas: withdrawal 
of US forces from South Vietnam, command arrangements 
for US forces remaining in Southeast Asia after the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam, and continued US support 
for the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces. The two 
commanders were to be prepared, upon notice from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to execute a cease-fire in South. 
Vietnam and to end all military operations against 
North Vietnam, although US combat operations in support. 
of the Laotian and Cambodian governments would continue 
"at about current levels." The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
designated the date of the cease-fire as “X-Day" and 
directed the commanders to plan the removal of all US 
and Free World forces as well as specified materiel 
from South Vietnam within 60 days (X+60) of the cease- 
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| 4. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 3624 to CINCUSNAVEUR _(VADM 
Weinel to CJCS), 2622522 Oct 72. 


the security of forces, materiel, and facilities and to 
establish a Defense Attache Office (DAO). This office, 
the establiShment of which was to be coordinated with 
the US Embassy in Saigon, would consist of not more 
than 50 US military spaces and no other US military 
personnel would be authorized in South Vietnam except 
US Embassy security guards.” 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also directed planning 
for command arrangements outside of South Vietnam for 
control of residual US missions and responsibilities in 
Southeast Asia that were currently assigned to COMUS- 
MACV. Specifically, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated 
that, when directed after X-Day, COMUSMACV would 
relinquish operational control of land-based combatant 
air forces in Southeast Asia concurrently with the 
establishment of a US military command in Thailand for 
air command and control. In addition, CINCPAC and 
CINCSAC were to plan the reduction of US forces in 
Thailand and US naval forces on station off 
Vietnam. Forces in Thailand were to be reduced to an 
interim level capable of 4,700 (with a surge capability 
to 6,700) tactical air and 1,000 B-52 combat sorties 
per month; the naval force level was to be reduced to 
one CVA with necessary escort and support ships on 
station with two additional CVAs prepared to arrive off 
Vietnam within 96 hours and one week, respectively. 


5. On 2 ‘November, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ments: 
ted CINCPAC that, if US military personnel were planned 
as embassy guards in South Vietnam, they must be 
included in the 50 allowable military billets. But 
after clarification with “higher authority,” they 
reversed that decision later the same day, advising 
that any US military assigned as embassy guards would 
not be included or counted against the 50-man DAO. (5) 
Msgs, JCS 1994 and 2143 to CINCPAC, 0220212 and 0222482 
Nov 72. 
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(C) In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff laid down 
guidance for residual support of the RVNAF after the 
US withdrawal in the areas of consumable supply 
(POL, ammunition, and spare parts), training, communi- 
cations, and computer services. Moreover, CINCPAC was 


to plan JGS/RVNAF liaison with US forces: in Thailand 


and the supply of critical intelligence Support for both 
the RVNAF and remaining US air operations in Southeast 
Asia from US assets pending greater assumption of this 
mission by the RVNAF. Without explicitly so stating, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff indicated that Support of the 
RVNAF would be provided by means of DOD civilian and 


contract personnel. They did state that the US phase- 


down in South Vietnam would not include US civilian 
personnel or contractors, adding that authority and 
funds would be available for expanded and additional 
contracts. They cautioned that no US civilian person- 
nel would be used in “a military, paramilitary, or 
police-type role or function.” To allow additional 
support for the RVNAF, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
granted COMUSMACV authority to plan the transfer to the 
GVN, without formal authorization, of “transferable 
equipment" to meet currently stated requirements and to 
approve RVNAF force structure changes within the 
approved 1.1 million manpower ceiling. | 

(C) In further post-hostilities planning guidance, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff also provided for: continued 
operation of LORAN sites in South Vietnam with civilian 
contract personnel; transfer of the Joint Information 
Center (JIC), including the Joint Personnel Recovery 


. Center and Joint Graves Registration Office, to 


Thailand; review of communications-electronic equipment 


to determine what could be turned over to the RVNAF and 
the retrograde of all remaining items; withdrawal of 
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communications security (COMSEC) : equipment currently 
under US control; and retention of capability for air 
reconnaissance, both manned and tactical reconnaissance 
and ‘drones, over South Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff wanted CINCPAC to designate temporary staging 


bases in Thailand and elsewhere to expedite the orderly 
withdrawal. of US forces and equipment from South 


Vietnam. They requested. CINCPAC to provide the te- 
quired plans to accomplish all the above tasks as well 


as to determine civilian requirements and organization 


in South Vietnam to manage and supervise support for 
the RVNAF.° | | 

(TS) The WSAG met on 30 October to consider the. 
matter of cease-fire planning, and it was at that 
meeting that Dr. Kissinger set up the already mentioned 


working groups. Admiral Moorer was still absent from 


Washington, and Admiral Weinel attended the meeting in 
the Chairman's stead. He reported to Admiral Moorer 
that the DOD Working Group was “to get going” on all 


= the items that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had already 


finished or had underway. It was Admiral Weinel's 
estimate that “we are about a week ahead of HAK." The 
Admiral also related that the WSAG would meet once or 
twice a week thereafter in order to provide Dr.. 
Kissinger reports on the planning. The WSAG did meet 
frequently in the succeeding weeks to hear progress 
reports, but Working Group B, responsible for the 
military aspects of a cease-fire did not meet ‘Since 
all the actions were already in an 


l 6. (TS) MEd JCS 4907 to CINCPAC aia CINCSAC info 
COMUSMACV, COMUSMACTHAI, CINCUSARPAC, CINCPACELT, 

CINCPACAF, and CGFMFPAC), 2722382 Oct Nee ‘JMF 307/305 
ae Oct 72) sec ił. 
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(C) On the next day, 31 October, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense of their 
actions to prepare for a cease-fire. Because of the 
60-day limit contemplated between the cease-fire and 
the completion of the US withdrawal, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff believed it prudent to secure in advance the 
authorities needed to implement the cease-fire. 
Although recognizing that action on some authorities 
must await the terms of the final cease-fire agreement, 
they requested immediate approval to implment the 
following: establishment of a Defense Attache Office 
in Saigon of not more than 50 military spaces, headed 
by a general or flag officer as the Defense Attache; 
expansion of existing and establihment of ‘additional 
Civilian conracts to provide continued Support for the 
RVNAF; hiring of US civilian personnel required to 
supervise this contractual support; transfer of title, 
as deemed appropriate, of in-country equipment not 
already identified in existing RVNAF improvement 
programs to the GVN without regard to formal authoriza- 
tion; and authority to approve RVNAF force structure 
changes necessary to support PROJECT ENHANCE PLUS while 
remaining within the approved 1.1 million manpower 
ceiling. _ | 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff set forth a sécond 
category of authorities, recommending approval for 
implementation when execution of a cease-fire was 
ordered. These included: authority to exceed, tem- 
porarily, the current US force level and established 


ceiling in Thailand for certain specific functions, 
such as intelligence; introduction of temporary duty 


` Documents Book, “Organization for Implementation of 


Agreement," n.d., J-5 Action Officer Files. (C) J-5 
Calendar of NSC Group Meetings, Oct-Dec 72, J-5 NSC 
Files. 
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US personnel into South Vietnam to assist the with- 
drawal of US forces and equipment; operation of LORAN 
sites with civilians; redeployment ‘of augmentation 
forces from Southeast Asia as appropriate; continuation 
of off-shore training programs for the RVNAF; and 
relocation of the Joint Information Center from South 
Vietnam to Thailand before completion of the US with- 
drawal from South Vietnam. 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also asked the Secre- 
tary of Defense to approve the following authorities 
for planning purposes: US overflight of South Vietnam, 


Laos, and Cambodia after the US withdrawal from South 


Vietnam, to include manned and unmanned reconnaissance, 
logistical, and other non-tactical flights; RVNAF staff . 
liaison in Thailand; off-shore US aerial surveillance 
to support the RVNAF; Joint Information Center opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia to resolve the status of 
missing personnel; use of South Vietnamese air bases 
for emergency recovery of US military aircraft; permis- 
Sion for US naval combatant vessels to enter South 
Vietnamese territorial waters during the US withdrawal; 
US armed escort, both air and ground, to. provide 
security to US and Free World forces during the with- 
drawal; and operation of Military Airlift Command and 
PACOM transport and resupply flights into South Vietnam 
aerial ports after the withdrawal. Finally, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff requested the provision. of funds to 
support all these above authorities by means of supple- 


< mental funding or budget amendment .° 


——~S. (TS) JCSM-462-72 to SecDef, 31 Oct 72; Encl to 
JCS 2339/360-1, 31 Oct 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 


sec l. 


(C) Without awaiting CINCPAC's cease-fire plans, the 
Joint Staff had developed two alternatives to carry out 
US military functions in Southeast Asia after the US 
withdrawal from South Vietnam. The first called for a 
USAF headquarters in Thailand for air operations and 
planning and a separate Support Activities Group in 
Thailand for advisory assistance functions. The second 
alternative would move a truncated MACV organiza- 
tion to Thailand as a subordinate unified command under. 
CINCPAC. This latter organization would be designated 
US Joint Support Activities Command.” 

(TS) Finally on 2 November 1972, the Secretary 
of Defense provided the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the cease-fire planning directives that Admiral 
Weinel had already seen on 26 October. This formal 
guidance contained only one change from that reported 
by Admiral Weinel. The Secretary instructed the 
Chairman to be prepared to end combat operations under 
either of. two conditions: a cease-fire throughout 
Indochina, including Cambodia and Laos; or in only 
North and South Vietnam. He wanted to be prepared to 
reduce the US military presence in South Vietnam to a 
50-man attache staff prior to X+60. Further he direc- 
ted readiness either to continue operations in Cambodia 
and Laos at current levels or to reduce the US military 
presence in the two countries to small attache staffs 
similar to that in South Vietnam. Upon implementation 
of the cease-fire on X-Day, the Secretary said, all US 
forces were to remain in place until otherwise instruc- 
ted. Pertinent rules of engagement, operating authori- 
ties, and temporary augmentation authorities for all of 


9. (TS) J-5 Point Paper for CJCS (for info), *Post- 
hostility Organizational Arrangements for ‘Southeast 
Asia (U)," 1 Nov 72, J-5 Action Officer Files. 
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in the other regions within two to three months. 


Ingochina or only North and South Vietnam, as appropri- 
ate, would be cancelled on X-Day. The Secretary also 
ordered provision of logistic support for the complete 
reduction of ROK and other Free World Forces in South 
Vietnam prior to X+60. Mr. Laird wanted plans to 
accomplish these tasks by 13 November 1972.49 

(C) On the same day, 2 November, CINCPAC submitted 


his views on the withdrawal planning. With respect to 


command structure, he favored “a sub-unified command" 
in Thailand with an Air Force commander and an ‘Army 
deputy to conduct Southeast Asia land-based air and 
logistic operations. Admiral Gayler warned the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the enemy was rapidly resupplying 
at that time in addition to preparing for a dry season 
push. He believed that the enemy would be able to 
resume main force operations in MR 1 and major a ae 

(C) The US Ambassador in Thailand, Mr. Leonard 
Unger, was less certain about the cease-fire planning. 
He had “important” reservations with regard to creation 


. of a US support command in Thailand. "The political 


ramifications of burdening the Thais, and US-Thai 


relations, in the final phases of the Indochina war 


with a major new US military activity that may make 
Thailand's sense of exposure more acute," the Ambassa- 


dor said, “should be fully considered." He believed it 


in the "long-term interest" to trim US post cease-fire 


requirements in Thailand to “bare -essentials.""* 


10. (TS-EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 2 Nov 72, Att 


to JCS 2339/360-2, 3 Nov 12, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 
sec l. 
ll. (TS) Msg, ‘CINCPAC to JCS, (0223452 Nov aes Jcs IN 
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(C) On 7 November the Secretary of Defense approved, 
with certain exceptions, the JCS 31 October request for 
cease-fire planning authorities. He authorized, for 
planning purposes, the establishment of the Defense 
Attache Office, reiterating the restriction of only 50 
US military personnel in South Vietnam. He deferred 
action on authority to exceed the established US 


' personnel ceiling in Thailand and to redeploy augmenta- 


tion forces from Southeast Asia pending review of the 
cease-fire plans he had ordered on 2 November. He did 
approve for planning the introduction of US temporary 
duty personnel into South Vietnam to assist in the 
withdrawal of US forces and equipment, but with the 


‘stipulation that all such personnel would be subject to 


approval by his office. He did not grant authority for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to approve RVNAF force 
structure changes; rather he preferred to retain that 
function to insure that US follow-up Support was 
available. Finally, he decided that. bases in South 
Vietnam could be used by US military aircraft after the 
US withdrawal only for ‘approved logistic flights and 
for emergency landings when the lives of crew and > 
passengers were at stake. 13 | | | 
(TS) The Joint -Chiefs of Staff then proceeded 


with the preparation of implementing plans and, in the 


period 7-13 November 1972, submitted to the Secretary 


of Defense a series of plans and documents. On 7 
November, the Chairman provided basic rules of engage- 
ment assuming a cease-fire either in all of Indochina 
or only in South Vietnam. These rules, cast in the 
form of draft messages, defined hostile aircraft, 


' vessels, and forces and allowed for US attack as 


13. (TS) Memo, SecDef to cJcs, 7 Nov 72, Att to 


JCS 2339/360-3, 7 Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 
sec 1l. | : 
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appropriate. The following day, the Chairman gave 
the Secretary the operating authorities that would be 
needed in the event of a cease-fire throughout Indo- 
China or only in South Vietnam. Again in the form of 
draft messages, these authorities set forth in consid- 
erable detail the type of US operations permitted after 
a cease-fire went into effect.’ 

(C) Several days later, on 11 November, Admiral 
Moorer addressed Secretary Laird on the matter of 
augmentation authorities. Initial planning indicated, 
the Admiral said, that the authorities presently in 
effect would need to be continued for the period 
immediately following the cease-fire. | Moreover, 
additional augmentations, for such matters as mine 


clearance, might. be required. . The Chairman provided 
the Secretary a list of those augmentation authorities 


then in'effect, requesting that they be continued until 
after X-Day. At that time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would recommend cancellation of those authorities as 


-appropriate on “a phased basis in accordance with 


overall phasedown planning." ane 


(C) In their planning, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
considered it essential to maintain US support of the 
RVNAF. To accomplish this objective without inter- 


‘ruption either during or after the US withdrawal, the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff favored the immediate establish- 
ment of an organization to provide a continuing "super- 
vision ans surveillance" of the RVNAF in the areas of 
operations, logistics, communications-electronics, 
ainiai and intelligence. RECOTSENS LNs on 10 


| 14. (TS-EX) CM-2286-72 to SecDef, 7 Nov 72; (TS—EX) 
_CM-2289-72 to SecDef, 8 Nov 72; JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 
sec l. 


15. (TS) CM-2293-72 to SecDef, 11 Nov 72, same file. 
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November, they recommended to the Secretary of Defense 
creation of a Defense Resource Surveillance and Termin- 
ation Cffice (DRSTO) as soon as possible. The DRSTO 
would function under COMUSMACV until his command was 
disestablished. - Thereupon the DRSTO would become part 
of the Defense Attache Office, but would report to the 
commander of the new command’ planned in Thailand and, 
eventually,” would report directly to CINCPAC. The 
DRSTO, as recommended by the Joint Chiefs Staff, would, 
in fact, constitute the major element. of the DAO and 
would consist of a large number of civilians and 44 of 
the 50 military personnel allowed in South Vietnam 
after the US withdrawal. The organization would be 
commanded by an Army major general with an Air Force 
brigadier as the deputy. 1° | | | 

(C) At the same time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


also requested immediate authority to establish a 


Defense Attache Element as a part of the Defense 
Attache Office in Saigon. With the reduction of 
MACV operations accompanying the US troop withdrawal, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff foresaw a need to resume the 
traditional attache functions in South Vietnam. The 
mission of the Saigon Element would be the traditional 
attache one outlined in appropriate DOD directives, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed an Attache Element 
of 21 billets, six US military, eight US civilians, and 
seven foreign nationals. | 


(TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also wanted to develop 


the best possible current intelligence with respect to 


l 16. (TS) JCSM-475-72 to SecDef, 10 Nov 72, Encl 


to JCS 2339/360-8, 10 Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 
sec 2. : 

' 17.(TS) JCSM-476-72 to SecDef, 10 Nov 72, Encl A 
to JCS 2028/65, 10 Nov 72, JMF 245 (10 Nov 72). 
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North Vietnam prior to implementation of a cease-fire. 
Accordingly, on 11 November 1972, they directed CINC- 
PAC, CINCSAC, and COMUSMACV to plan and execute 
“sustained maximum effort reconnaissanee of North 
Vietnam" to establish a current photographic data 
base. This effort, nicknamed Operation POST WATCH, was 
to supply high resolution photographic coverage of 
major ports and logistic complexes; lines of communica- 
tion, including railroads, highways, and pipelines; 
major airfields; and POW camps. 


The JCS Present a Plan 


(C) Meantime, both COMUSMACV and CINCPAC submitted 
their comments and proposals in response to the JCS 
guidance of 27 October.?? After review of the field 
submissions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 13 November 
1972 presented the Secretary of Defense the culmination 
of all their cease-fire planning, including- plans for 
withdrawal of the remaining US and Free World forces 
from South Vietnan, the movement of essential command 
and control functions from South Vietnam to Thailand, 
the phase-down of US air assets in Thailand and 7th 
Fleet assets off Vietnam, and continued support for the 
RVNAF. They informed the Secretary of their readiness 
to terminate all combat operations in all of Indochina 
or only in North and South Vietnam as ‘soon aS a cease- 
fire took effect. In addition they were prepared to 
carry out the phased withdrawal of all US and Free 
World forces from South Vietnam during the 60-day 


| period Detwecn X-Day and X+60 with the exception. of 


=e. E JCS 3285 to CINCSAC, CINCPAC, and 


COMUSMACV, 1116522 Nov 72, CICS File OI Vietnam, 


Nov 72. 


19. (TS) Msgs, CINCPAC to JCS, - 0201002 and 050001z 
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those few military personnel permitted to remain. The 
majority of US and Free World forces would be airlifted 
from South Vietnam prior to X+45, leaving a small 
roll-up force that would depart on or prior to X+60, 
and the bulk of the. equipment would be transported out 
of Vietnam by sealift. Such military functions as 
remained in South Vietnam after X+60 would be performed 
by the Defense Attache Office. As described above, the 


DAO would include the Defense Attache Element and the 


DRSTO and would consist of 50 US military personnel 
plus US Civil Service and contractor employees. 


(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also provided for 


an orderly transfer of command and control functions 
from South Vietnam to Thailand. Their plans called for 


a multi-Service integrated headquarters in Thailand, | 


designated the US Support Activities Group/7th Air 
Force (USSAG/7AF). This new body, organized along the 


lines of the existing MACV/7th Air Force pattern and — 


located in Nakhon Phanom, would plan and be ready to 
conduct combat air operations as directed by CINCPAC 
and would control the DRSTO. - | 

(C) United States force levels in Thailand, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary, could not be 
resolved until definite details of the cease-fire were 
- known, particularly whether the agreement would extend 
to Cambodia and Laos. Current planning, however, 
called for US air assets in Thailand to phase down 
eventually to 42 B-52s, 36 KC=-135s, one tactical 
reconnaissance squadron, special reconnaissance forces, 
one gunship squadron, and various support units, a 
force capable of sustaining -4,700 USAF tactical air 
combat and 1,000 B-52 sorties per month, requiring an 
approximate US military strength in Thailand of 36,500. 
At the same time, US naval forces off South Vietnam 
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would be reduced to one CVA on station, one in position 
to arrive off South Vietnam in 96 hours, and a third 
positioned to arrive within one week. This force could 
provide 2,200 tactical air combat sorties per month. 

(C) To maintain a US intelligence capability in 
Southeast Asia to support strategic and tactical 
requirements, the Joint Chiefs of Staff planned to 
relocate US intelligence assets as necessary (leaving 
as many in South Vietnam as allowable under the settle 
ment), to exploit assets in Laos and Cambodia, and to 


rely on the RVNAF for in-country intelligence collec= 


tion, meanwhile accelerating the improvement of RVNAF 
intelligence capabilities. The JCS plan included 
provision for an intelligence staff element within both 
Headquarters, USSAF/7AF and the DRSTO, DAO, Saigon. 

(C) Continued logistic support of the RVNAF, under 
JCS plans, would be the function of the DRSTO, already 
described above. With respect to communications= 
electronics matters, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
that a substantial realignment of Facilities and 
modification of procedures would be required by the 
withdrawal of US forces from South Vietnam. The most 
Significant would be associated with provision of 
adequate support for the USSAG/7AF. Residual US 
requirements in South Vietnam and -out=of=country | 


communications from Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos would 


be met by using RVNAF facilities. Should it become 
necessary to end use of these RVNAF facilities, the _ 
Defense Communications Agency had alternative solutions 
under study. Finally, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense contingency plans 
for both Cambodia and Laos in the event. age either 


continuing operations or cease-fire.” 


— Z0. (TS) JCSM-480-72 to SecDef, 13 Nov 72, Encl A 
to JCS 2339/360-6, 12 Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 
sec 1l. 
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(C) On one cease-fire planning issue, the place of 
the USSAG/7AF in the: US command structure, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could not agree. The Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and the 
Chairman would have the commander carry out assigned 
tasks under the direction of CINCPAC. :- Since such an 
arrangement would exclude control over both SAC and 7th 
Fleet air resources, the Chiefs of Staff ef both Army 
and Air Force were opposed. They thought it essential 
that responsibility for the total effort in North and 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia be vested in a single 
commander. Hence they wanted the COMUSSAG/7AF to have 
authority to target and task all combat air forces, 
including the resources of SAC and the 7th Fleet, in 
the area. In a separate memorandum to the Secretary of 
Defense, Admiral Moorer reiterated his position on the 
matter. He opposed the Army and Air Force view as 
tantamount to the establishment of a new unified 
command in Southeast Asia, a move “in exactly the 
opposite direction" from the one towards which the 
United States should be going at that time.7? 

(C) Another problem that arose during the JCS 
‘cease-fire planning was the question of continued 
support for the rear element of the US Military Equip= 
ment Delivery Team, Cambodia (MEDTC=Rear). This 
organization was located in South Vietnam and was 
supported by COMUSMACV. General Weyand had already 
indicated that the continuing redeployment of US forces 
from South Vietnam made it impossible to support the 
MEDTC*Rear beyond 20 November 1972. Now the possi= 
bility of a cease-fire agreement with attendant denial 


21. (TS) JCSM=480=72 to -SecDef, 13 Nov 72; 
. CM=2297=72 to: SecDef, 13 Nov 72; Encls A and B, respec= 
. tively, to JCS 2339/360-6, 12 Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 
Oct 72) sec l. | | | 
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of support for Cambodia through South Vietnam gave 
added impetus to shifting this support through 
Thailand. At JCS request, CINCPAC prepared an appro- 
priate concept plan for support of Cambodia by relocating 
the MEDTC-Rear in Thailand. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
aproved the plan on 13 November 1972, subject to 
negotiation with the Royal Thai Government and provi- 
Sion for a 90-day stockage of ammunition to include 
possible out-of-country storage in the third phase of 
the plan.?? 

(C) Meanwhile, the Joint Staff had developed an 
illustrative ` concept plan for the redeployment of US 
forces following a cease-fire in Southeast Asia, which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to CINCPAC and 
CINCSAC on 17 November 1972. It expanded on the 
original guidance provided the commanders on 27 October 
and was designed to remove forces. in increments, 
allowing maximum security for remaining US forces and a 


. Capability to react to possible contingencies. — With 


regard to land-based tactical air forces, the concept 
would permit reestablishment of the CINCPAC strategic 
reserve, reconstitution of tactical air. forces in CONUS 
and Europe, and resumption of normal unit readiness 
training. All US air forces in Thailand would remain 


in place initially after the cease-fire and, then, on 


dates to be subsequently determined, various units 


would withdraw. The remaining forces, as already des- 


cribed in the discussion of the JCS cease-fire plan- 


ning submission to the Secretary of Defense ,7> would 


32. (8) JCS 2339/360-7, 12 Nov'72; (5) Msg, CINCPAC 


to JCS, 030403Z Nov 72, JCS IN 79675; (S) Msg, JCS 5039 
to CINCPAC, 1400482 Nov 72 (derived from 


' JCS 2339/360-7); JMF 907/305 (27. Oct fo sec 2. 
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be able to carry out 4,700 tactical and 1,000 B-52 
sorties per month. The concept plan also provided for 
incremental phasedown of the 7th Fleet off Vietnam. If 
incremental withdrawal was not required, however, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff preferred simultaneous deploy- 
ment. In either case, remaining naval assets could 


| provide 2,200 sorties per month with one CVA on station 


off Vietnam and two more positioned to arrive within a 
week. Escorts and support ships would be provided as 
required for the CVA levels, and two amphibious ready 
groups would be available on conditions of readiness 


appropriate to existing contingencies." 


The Secretary Reaches a Decision 

(C) On 17 November, the Secretary of Defense noti- 
fied the Joint Chiefs of Staff of his decision on 
cease-fire planning. He approved for planning purposes 
the JCS plan of 13 November for the withdrawal of US 
and Free World forces from South Vietnam. He took 
similar action on the contingency plans for Thailand, 
in effect approving the majority JCS position for a US 


Support Activities Group/7th Air Force (USSAG/7AF) in 


Thailand under CINCPAC. He approved the following 
authorities for implementation when appropriate and 
subject to the proper diplomatic clearances: estab- | 
lishment of an advanced element of the USSAG (USSAG 
ADVON) at Nakhon Phanom, Thailand, prior to X-Day; 
disestablishment of Headquarters, MACV before X+60; and 


‘establishment of USSAG/7AF at Nakhon Phanom before 


X+60. | 
(C) The Secretary wanted the shift of command head- 


| quarters from South Vietnam to Thailand to be as simple 


as possible with a minimum of disruption. Once the US 


—"37. (Ts) Msg, JCS 1192 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
172315Z Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 2. 
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withdrawal from South Vietnam was complete, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were to examine the tasking and target- 
ing of all US air assets to determine if a more effi- 
cient and effective command structure was possible. At 
that time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff should recommend 
retention, abolition, or modification of the USSAG/7AF 
Headquarters. The Secretary also noted that, with 
respect to command relationships,. political understand- 
ings with the Royal Thai Government required the 
Commander of the USSAG/7AF to deal directly with the 
Chief of US Mission in Thailand. | | : 

(C) The Secretary of Defense concurred in the 
JCS planning concept for US force reduction in Thai- 
land, but added that longer range force structure 
objectives would be necessary after “the difficult 
transition period" following the cease-fire. He 
approved aircraft redeploynment goals for Thailand and 
viewed the JCS proposed US force level in Thailand of 
36,500 as neither a ceiling nor a floor on US personnel 
in that country. . The “longer range (post-transition 
period) force structure" objective for Thailand, he 


Said, would be a 32,200-man structure concentrated at 


five bases, capable of providing 4,700 tactical air and 
1,000 B-52 sorties monthly as well as residual South- 
east Asia logistics, intelligence, and command and 
control functions. Mr. Laird also approved for plan- 
ning purposes the Ics plans for reduction of US naval 
forces off Vietnam, for intelligence support for US and | 
South Vietnamese forces, for continued logistic support 
for the RVNAF, and for communications-electronics 


realignment as well as the contingency plans for 
25 | 


25. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 17 Nov 72, Att to. 
JCS 2339/360-10, 18 Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 


sec 2. 
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(C) On the following day, the Secretary of Defense 
approved the immediate establishment of both the 
Defense. Resource Surveillance and Termination Office 
(DRSTO) and the Attache Element of the DAO tas recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He requested a 
more detailed organization and terms of _teference for 
the DRSTO, clearly establishing it as an integral part 
of the Attache Office and "not vice versa." He author- 
ized direct coordination between the Director of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency and the Department of State 
concerning the establishment of the Attache Element 
instructing that the Assistant Secretary of . Defense 
(International Security Affairs) be kept informed 
throughout the process.?® E 

(C) That same day, 18 November, Secretary Laird 
approved for planning purposes the basic rules of 
engagement and the operating authorities proposed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for operations following a 
cease-fire. With regard to the operating authorities, 
he approved with the understanding that final approval 
would be contingent upon the provisions of the final 
cease-fire agreement. On 18 November, the Secretary 
also granted the JCS request for extension of the 
temporary Southeast Asia augmentation authorities then 
in effect with the continuing provision that they be 


reviewed monthly pending "achievement of a stabilized 


force level in Southeast Asia." Mr. Laird wanted to 
review the JCS plan for incremental phasedown of US 
forces in Southeast Asia as soon aS: possible after the 
specific cease-fire terms were known, and he expected 
to review all temporary augmentations by X+15. He 


26. (TS) Memo, ‘SecDef to tages, 18 Nov 72, Att 
to JCS 2339/360-11, 18 Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 
sec 2. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 18 Nov 72, Att to 
lst N/H of JCS 2028/65, 20 Nov 72, JMF 245 (10 Nov 
72). 
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anticipated that this review would provide for the 
immediate return of one CVA and associated escorts to 
CONUS followed by a phased reduction to three CVAs in 
WESTPAC as quickly as possible thereafter. In addi- 
tion, Secretary Laird ruled that the 36,500 force limit 
for Thailand would include cryptologic personnel 
withdrawn from South Vietnam. | 

(C) During the next few days, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff issued the necessary instructions to implement 
the Secretary's decisions. On 18 November, they 
authorized COMUSMACV to activate the Defense Resource 
Surveillance and Termination Office Several days 
later, on 22 November, they changed the name of 
the organization to Defense Resources Support and 
Termination Office, seeking to avoid any connotation of 
surveillance in the sense of aerial reconnaisance. At 
that time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff instructed CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV that the recently designated head of the 
Office, Major General John E. Murray, USA, would have 
th title of Defense Attache and would serve as Chief, 
DRSTO, as an additional duty.7° | 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff instructed the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Intelligence Agency on 20 November 
to plan the establishment of the Attache Element of 


27. (TS) Memos, SecDef to CJCS, “Changes in Existing 
Military Procedures in Southeast Asia" (there are two 
memos of this subject and date) and “Temporary Augmen- 
tation Authorites," 18 Nov 72, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 
sec l. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 18 Nov 72, Att to 
JCS 2339/360-12, 20 Nov 72,.same file, sec 2. 

28. (S) Msg, JCS 2132 to CSA, CNO, CSAF, CMC, 
CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV, 182317Z Nov 72; (TS) Msg, JCS 
4825 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV, CINCSAC et al.),: 
220021Z Nov 72; JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 2.. (TS) 

Msgs, JCS 4774 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV and COMUSMAC-. 
THAI), 212338Z Nov 72; JCS 5943 to CINCPAC: (info 
COMUSMACV) , 222136Z Nov 72; CJCS File 091 SEA, Jul-Dec 
72. i l 


the DAO, coordinating directly with the Department of 
State, and keeping the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs) informed. ‘The next 
day, the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized CINCPAC to 
establish the 21l=man Attache Element, using in=country 
resources. They subsequently advised CINCPAC that the 
terms of reference for the DRSTO must accord with any 
cease-fire as ultimately accepted and that the military 
and civilian members of the DAO were not to function 
as advisers.” | | 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also forwarded to 
CINCPAC and CINCSAC the rules of engagement and operat= 
ing authorities for a cease-fire that had been approved 
for planning, stressing that both the authorities and 
rules could be significantly affected by the provisions 
of the final cease>fire agreement. They notified the 
appropirate commanders that the current augmentation 
authorities for Southeast Asia were extended through 31 
December 1972. The requirement for further extension 
beyond that date would be reviewed prior to the end of 


the year. 


29. (TS) SM=577=72 to Dir, DIA, 20 Nov 72, Encl 
B to JCS 2028/65, 19 Nov 72; (TS) Msg, JCS 4580 to 
CINCPAC, 212036Z Nov 72 (derived from JCS 2028/65=1); 
JMF 245 (10 Nov 72). (TS) Msg, JCS 4825 to CINCPAC 
(info COMUSMACV, CINCSAC et al.), 220021Z:Nov 72, JMF 
907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 2. 

30. (TS) Msgs; JCS 6101, 6123, 6131, 6133, and 6136 
to CINCPAC and CINCSAC; 230012Z 2300512, 2301052, 


_, 2301122, and 2301212 Nov 72. (TS=EX) Msg, JCS 8680 to 


-CINCPAC, CINCSAC, CINCLANT, and USCINCRED, 25 Nov 72, 
. CICS File 091 SEA, Jul=Dec 72. The substance of the 
rules of engagement and the operating authorities is 
not discussed since these were not the final approved 
versions. For coverage of both the rules and author=- 
ities as issued, see Chapter 14.. 


(C) Meantime, at the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had considered the 
civilian strength of the proposed DAO and examined two 
possible strength figures, 1,600 and 900. The Direc= 


tor, Joint Staff, drew up a proposed table of organiza= 


tion for 1,600 which he sent to ISA, warning that such 


a figure did not include personnel for intelligence, 


for civil operations and rural development, or for 
other non=DOD activites. Should a ceiling of 900 
civilian personnel be imposed, the Director said, it 
would be necessary to increase contractor Support at 
the risk of reduced control and management of RVNAF 


-activities. He promised the views of the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff on this matter pending review of proposals 
from COMUSMACV and CINCPAC.>* 

(C) Ultimately, President Nixon devierea and ap= 
proved the cease-fire planning assumptions developed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. 
Certainly, he must have done so before the implementa- 
tion of the cease-fire, but it was only on 12 February 
1973, more than two weeks after the Vietnam agreement 
entered into force, that the Secretary of Defense 
formally notified the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
Presidental decision.> l 

(C) In planning the US withdrawal from South 
Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had envisioned use 
of US temporary duty personnel to assist in the 


1. (TS) Memo, Actg ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 17 Nov 72, 
Att to JCS 2339/360-9, 17 Nov 72; Note. to Control 
Division, "JCS 2339/369=13, DOD Civilian Personnel in 
the RVN, 22 Nov 72," 22 Nov 72; DJSM=2209=72 to ASD= 


(ISA), 22 Nov 72, Att to JCS 2339/360-15, 28 Nov 72; 


JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72). sec 2. 
32. (TS) Memo, SecDef to cJcs, 12 Feb 73, Att to 
JCS SEROUS ES Get 13 Feb 73, JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) 


sec 3. 
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process. Accordingly, they had asked the Secretary of 
Defense to approve this assumption for planning 
purposes, and he had done so with the proviso requiring 
introduction of such personnel into South Vietnam 
during the period X-Day through X+60 to be approved by 
his office.>> Subsequently, CINCPAC requested 
authorization for COMUSMACV to employ temporary duty 
personnel through X+59 under existing procedures, which 
did not require OSD approval, so long as the number of 
accountable personnel did not exceed the X-Day ceiling, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff relayed this request to 
the Secretary of Defense on 6 December 1972. They 
assumed that the US imposed ceiling as of X-Day would 
continue in effect through X+59 and, thus, temporary 
duty personnel if not exceeding that ceiling could be 
placed in South Vietnam without violation of the 
cease-fire agreement.” 4 

(C) The Secretary of Defense approved the JCS 
proposal on 13 December with the following caveat: 


I fully appreciate the delays 
and administrative workload which 
could result from clearing each and 
every TDY requirement with my office. 
However, all personnel involved must 
realize that the eyes of the world 
will be on the progress achieved 
during the withdrawal phase. Fur- 
thermore, an excessive delay in 
showing a marked reduction of US 
in-country strength could delay 
release of US POWs. Therefore, TDY 
must be held to an absolute minimun 


34. (TS) JCSM-515-72 to SecDef, 6 -Dec 72 (derived 
from JCS 2472/846), JMF 911/374 (4 Dec 72). 
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and not must be allowed to hold US 
strength at or near the X-Day lev¢2 
until late in the 60-day period. 


Preparations for Mine Countermeasure Operations 


(TS) In any suspension of hostile actions against 
North Vietnam, clearance of US mines in North Vietnam- 
ese waters would be a major task, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were readying appropriate plans simultaneously 
with the previously described cease-fire preparations. 
The Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet had already 
produced a mine countermeasures plan, nicknamed FORMA- 
TION SENTRY, in July 1972. It provided for clearance 
in the waters of Haiphong, Cam Pha, Hon Gai, Vinh, and 
Thanh . Hoa. With the initiation of the intensive 
cease-fire planning in late October 1972, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff asked for a revision: of the FORMATION 
SENTRY plan to include the ports of Quang Khe and Dong 
Hoi as well as other bays, river mouths, and water 
approaches. They dispatched the appropriate directive 
to CINCPAC on 30 October 1972 and CINCPACFLT submitted 


the expanded plan, designated FORMATION SENTRY II, on 


12 Novemberse” 


(TS) Meantime, on 2 November, the Secretary of 
Defense had ordered the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be 
ready to implement the first phase of FORMATION SENTRY, 
pre-positioning US mine countermeasure forces in South 


Vietnamese waters close by North Vietnam to await 


35. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 13 Dec 72, Att to 
JCS 2472/846-1, 14 Dec 72, same file. | 

36. (TS) OCJCS Summary Sheet for CJCS, "FORMATION 
SENTRY (U)," 30 Oct 72; (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 6968 to 
CINCPAC (info CINCPACFLT), 3017132 -Oct 72; -CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Oct 72. (TS) Msg, CINCPACFLT to CINCPAC, 
120405Z Nov 72, JCS IN 98302, same file, Nov 72. 
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execute orders. ‘Priority: fot:clearance, the Secretary 
instructed, would be the Haiphong shipping channel and 
approaches and then the other main North Vietnamese 
ports, bays, rivers, and inland waterways. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff issued the necessary order, and CINCPAC 
began movement of Helicopter Minesweep Squadron 12 
(HM-12) to the Philippines. But on 10. November, at the 
direction of the Secretary of-Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff suspended further positioning of mine clear- 
ance forces although allowing forces in transit to 
continue to the Philippines. . They directed CINCPAC to 
be prepared to proceed with either of two alter- 
natives--resumption of preparations for clearance 


r operations or retrograde of assembled equipment to the 


United States.” 


(TS) In the succeeding weeks of November and early 
December, cautious preparations for mine clearance 
continued although no forces were moved beyond the 
Philippines.. The Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered the 
movement of three minesweepers. (MSOs) from the West 
Coast of the United States to Hawaii, and, subse- 
quently, authorized the embarkation of a Marine Heavy 
Helicopter Squadron (HMH) with CH-53D helicopters 


‘aboard ships in Hawaii for possible movement to the 


Philippines. With respect to the mine countermeasure 
forces in the Philippines, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authorized the reassembly of the helicopters of HM-12 
and the conduct of local flight training to insure 
pilot and equipment readiness. At the request of the 
field commanders, the Joint Chiefs of Staff secured 


. 37. (TS-EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Mine Counter- 


measures Operations (Formation Sentry),* 2 Nov 72; 


(TS-EX) Msgs, JCS 3689 and 2404 to CINCPAC, 040204Z and 


1023132 Nov 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Nov 72. 
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Secretary of Defense approval for modification of USMC 
CH-53D helicopters as required for mine clearance 
operations. In all these actions, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff sought to avoid any public notice, instructing 
CINCPAC not to make any announcement or answer any 
queries concerning the actions.°° | 


(TS) The mine countermeasure forces gathered 


in the Philippines in early December 1972 were author- 


ized to conduct pilot training and modify assigned 
helicopters as required for clearance operations. They 
could not, however, carry out actual training to 
assemble, test and tow airborne mine the equipment. 
Both CINCPACFLT and CINCPAC recommended such training 
and, on 11 December, Admiral Moorer told the Secretary 
of Defense that the inability to reassemble, test and 
tow sweep gear was having an adverse effect on the 
readiness of the mine countermeasure forces. Therefore 
Admiral Moorer requested authority for training with 


the mine countermeasures equipment in the Subic Bay with 


as little visibility as possible, but the Secretary 
turned down the request. In notifying CINCPAC of the 
decision, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did grant the field 
commander the authority needed to prevent deterioration 
of the sweep gear provided the equipment was not 


assembled, tested, or towed. 


——38. (TS-EX) Msgs, JCS 1960, 2006, and 5959 to 


CINCPAC, 181656Z, 1818052, and 222158Z Nov 72, CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Nov 72. (TS-EX) CM-2320-72 to 
SecDef, 23 Nov 72; (TS-EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 
“FORMATION SENTRY II," 29 Nov 72; (TS~EX) Msg, JCS 4883 
to CINCPAC, 301919Z Nov 72; same file. 

: 39. (TS) Msg, CINCPACFLT to CINCPAC, 060655Z Dec 


.72, JCS IN 54479; (U) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 0622362 


Dec 72, JCS IN 55089; (TS) Msg, JCS 7460 to CINCPAC 
102015Z Dec 72; (TS“EX) CM-2356-72 to SecDef, 11 Dec 
72; (TS) Msg, JCS 3232 to CINCPAC, 1423262 Dec 72; CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Dec 72. SecDef action is indicated 
by a handwritten notation on CM=-2356-72. 
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(TS) The Joint. Staff was -reluctant to accept the 
Secretary of Defense's decision, and on 20 December, 
the Operations Directorate (J-3) proposed to Admiral 
Moorer another request to the Secretary of Defense to 
reassemble, test, and tow the equipment at sea "“over- 
the-horison" and out of sight..of populated areas. Air 
strikes. and reseeding of mines had now been resumed 
against North Vietnam in the LINEBACKER II action, and 
the Assistant. to the Chairman, Vice Admiral John P. 
Weinel, did not wish to press such a request. He told 
Admiral Moorer: | | | 


This does not seem the proper 
. way to proceed at the moment. 


Conducting mine sweeping opera- 
tions "“over-the-horizon® will be 
known by every B girl in Olongapo and 
consequently to NVN. 


It doesn't make sense to be 
sending a tough signal in NVN with 
our air effort and: at the same time 
send a soft signal with mine sweeping. 


The message to the B-Girls should 

be "all mine sweeping. is off!" 
Admiral Moorer agreed and no request went forward to 

) 40 

the Secretary. - 
(U) Meanwhile, in the course of the secret negoti- 
ations going on in Paris, North Vietnam presented the 
United States a draft protocol for mine clearance. 


40. (TS-EX) Draft CM-2391-72 to SecDef, n.d., 


attached to OCJCS Summary Sheet, 20 Dec 72, same file. 


' Handwritten note on Register of Personnel Handling 


Classified Document (attached. to draft CM-2391-72), 
"Readiness of FORMATION SENTRY II Mine Countermeasures 
(MCM) Forces (U)," 21 Dec 72, same file. Handwritten 
notation indicated that no action was taken. 
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Consisting of seven articles, the protocol required the 
United States to remove, deactivate permanently, or 
destroy all mines in “the territorial waters, ports, 
harbors, and waterways of North Vietnam" with such 
action carried out "simultaneously in all the mined 
areas." The draft further provided that North Vietnam 
and the United States should reach an agreement on a 
priority order for each area and that. the United States 
should furnish its plan for mine clearance to North 
Vietnam. With regard to what was termed "waterways" 
the draft protocol called for North Vietnam to join the 
United States in destroying or removing mines with the 
United States supplying the means of surveying, re- 
moval, and destruction. Finally, the proposed protocol 
required the United States to respect the sovereignty 
of North Vietnam. 1 i | 
(C) At the request of the President, Admiral Moorer 

reviewed the draft protocol. Although further negotia- 


tion and various modifications were needed, the Chair- 


man believed that the US obligation for clearing 
coastal waters could be fulfilled within 210 days of an 
execute order. Clearing inland waters would take an 


additional 130 days. The protocol should require only 


the "neutralization" or "destruction" of mines, since 
"removal" was unduly hazardous and constituted an 
"imprudent risk" to. clearance crews. Because both 
personnel and equipment were limited, Admiral Moorer 
thought it impossible to clear all areas simultaneously. 


. 41. NVN Draft Protocol on Removal, Permanent 
Deactivation or Destruction of Mines in Territorial 


Waters, Ports, Harbors and Waterways of North Vietnam, 
n.d., Att to (TS) Ltr, DepAsst to President for NSA to 
Mil Asst to SecDef, 15 Dec 72, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, 


Dec 72. . 
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Concerning destruction of ordnance in "waterways," 
which Admiral Moorer interpreted as meaning inland 
waterways, he urged that this task remain’the responsi- 
bility of North Vietnam, with the United States supply- 
ing appropriate equipment and training. In addition, 
he found the language of the draft imprecise in its 
provision for US respect for the sovereignty of North 
Vietnam. He recommended revision to insure North 
Vietnamese guarantee of the safety of all US personnel 
on or over North Vietnamese territory insofar as 
possible and the exemption of US personnel from North 
Vietnamese civil and criminal jurisdiction. In return, 
the Unitd States would pledge its forces to respect the 
laws of North Vietnam and to abstain from any activity 
inconsistent with the spirit of the agreement. Finally 
the Chairman recommended that a mine countermeasures 
expert be available to the negotiators when the pro~ 
tocol was considered again.” 


Planning for the Four-Party Joint Military Commission 


(TS) While the Joint Chiefs of Staff were preparing 
for the military aspects of a cease-fire, the Adminis- 
tration discussed with the South Vietnamese the estab- 
lishment of the supervisory machinery provided for in 
the October cease-fire agreement. On 30 October 1972, 
the Department of State informed Ambassador Bunker that 
planning should be undertaken in Saigon to have super- 
visory machinery in place as Soon as a cease~fire went 
into effect. United States officials in Saigon were to 


. 42. {TS) Memo, DepAsst to Pres for NSA to MilAsst to 
SecDef, 15 Dec 72; (TS) CM-2382-72 to SecDef, 20 Dec 72; 
- (TS) Memo, MilAsst to SecDef to DepAsst to Pres for NSA, 
20 Dec 72; CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Dec 72, (In the final 
version of the protocol, Admiral Moorer‘'s comments were 
only partially reflected; see Chapter 13, pp. 708-709. 
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plan for a two-party joint military commission, com- 
posed of the GVN and the PRG, and a four party commis- 
sion that added the United States and North Vietnam. 
Since difficulties in obtaining South Vietnamese | 
agreement were. anticipated, the Department of State 
directed Ambassador Bunker to bring General Weyand into 
the planning. The General was to form a "very small” 
planning staff to work out the ea of a four-party 

(TS) General Weyand chose two officers of his 
staff to work with him and his Chief of Staff, Major 
General G. H. Woodward, USA, and by 3 November 1972, 
this group had drafted an outline for the organization 
and operation of the four-party joint military commis- 
Sion. The planning group called for a Central Commis- 


sion in Saigon, composed . of a general officer repre- 


sentative from each party, assisted by a secretary. 
Below the Central Commission were four Regional Control 
Groups, one. for each of the four Military Regions of 
South Vietnam. These groups would be headed by à 
colonel from each party and would include small opera- 


tions and administrative staffs. Each of the control 


groups would have five control teams, composed of a 
single representative of each party, to ai dali 


activities in outlying areas." 


(TS) Ambassador Bunker TEE the working group 
draft to Washington and received back further instruc- 
tions requesting development of detailed working 


43. (TS-EX) Final Rpt, US Del, Four-Party Joint 
Military Commission (Tab K), n.d., Att to JCS 2472/873, 


-= 20- Jun 72,. JMF 911/533 (20 Jul 73) -(hereinafter re- 


ferred to as Final Rpt, FPIMC) . A Tes NOFQRN-EX) COMUS- 
44. (TS-EX) Final Rpt, US Del, FPIMC. 2 
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procedures and concepts to implement a cease-fire 
agreement. General Weyand's group went to work again 


and, after consultations with General Cao Van Vien, 


Chief of the RVNAF Joint General Staff, prepared a 
draft military commander's agreement containing 87 
articles. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not consulted 
during this process; General Weyand'’s channel with 
Washington was through the Ambassador and the Depart- 
ment of State. On 10 November 1972, however, General 
Weyand sent a copy of the draft commanders' agreement 
to Admiral Moorer. > On 10 November 1972, Major 
General Haig and several other members of the NSC staff 
arrived in Saigon. General Weyand's small group met 
with the NSC planners and various revisions and changes 
were made in the draft commanders’ agreement. ô 

(TS) The Department of State reviewed the documents 
produced in Saigon and prepared alternative drafts of 


‘the protocol for the four-party commission and the 


commanders’ agreement. The Washington versions were 


brief and would do no more than establish the commis- 


sion and provide a general description of its organi- 
zation and mission, leaving the commission to arrange 
its working procedures. The Secretary of State asked 
Ambasador Bunker on 17 November to have General We yand 
obtain the concurrence of General Vien in these revi- 
sions. The two generals did discuss the revised docu- 
ments, and certain changes were made in them. There- 
after both the draft protocol and the -commanders' 


Ti. The Final Report, US Del, FPJMC (Tab K, p. 7), 
specifically stated: "There was no reaction or ex- 


change of ideas between the Joint Chiefs and General 
Weyand during this period. . 
46. TSH ES) Final Rpt, US Del, FPJMC. 
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agreement were tabled in a private negotiating session 
between Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho in Paris.” 

(C) On 1 December 1972, the Secretary of Defense 
noted the progress in planning for a four-party joint 
military commission., He believed it essential for the 
United States to be ready to field its element of the 
commission immediately following announcement of a 
cease-fire. Accordingly, he requested Admiral Moorer 
to supply detailed plans for the US element, including 
assignment by name of US personnel and a nomination for 
the senior US representative to the commission. 7° 

(C) Admiral Moorer replied to the Secretary on 
7 December, furnishing the main features of the plan 
already developed by General Weyand. He nominated 
Major General Woodward to be the Chief of the US 
Delegation to the four-party joint military commission 
and Brigadier General J. A. Wickham, USA, to be Deputy. 
He advised the Secretary that all US personnel for the 
commission could be in place within 24 hours of an 
implementing directive. Secretary Laird approved the 
: plan and nominations on 22 December. 

(TS) Meantime, during private negotiating sessions 
in Paris in early December, Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc 
Tho considered a cease-fire and the machinery to 
supervise it. They discussed this matter in light of 
the drafts prepared by General Weyand's working group 


47. Ibid. (S-EX) Msg, State 209476 to Saigon, 
170039Z Nov 72, CJCS File 323.3 MACV (Nov 70-Dec 72). 

48. (S) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Four-Party Joint — 
Military Commission," 1 Dec 72, JMF 800 (1 Dec 72). 

49. (S) CM-2343-72 to SecDef, 7 Dec 72; (S) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, *Four-Party Joint. nau ieary" Commis- 
sion,” 22 Dec 12; JMF 800 (1 Dec Tae 
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and of an alternative dtaft submitted by the North 
Vietnamese, which combined into a single document 
provisions for both the two and four party commissions 
with an outline of the organization and functions. The 
US delegation in Paris forwarded the North Vietnamese 
protocol: to Saigon on 12 December for review where 
General Weyand's planning group found it unacceptable. 
Consequently, this group developed a revised. proposal, 
but the breakdown of the negotiations and the resump- 
tion of bombing on 18 December precluded further 
action on this matter.>° : 


The Negotiations in Late 1972 

(C) While planning to implement a cease-fire progres- 
sed in November and December 1972, the negotiations 
proceeded in an effort to reach a peaceful settlement 
that included a cease-fire. Following the reelection 
of President Nixon on 7 November, there was widespread 
optimism that diplomatic efforts would move swiftly to . 
a successful conclusion, but this expectation was not 
fulfilled. The semi~public Paris meetings throughout 
the rest of November were brief and uneventful, obvi- 
ously awaiting tusener developments at the private 
level. | 

(U) Meantime, the United States aii North Vietnam 
had agreed that Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho would meet 
again later in November. President Nixon was particu- 
larly anxious to be assured of President Thieu's 
cooperation before proceeding with further negotia- 
tions, and he dispatched Major General Alexander M. 
Haig, USA, to Saigon on 9 November ace a letter for 


50. (TS-EX) Final Rpt, US Del FPJMC. . | | 

51. (C) Msgs, US Del France 21321, 21976, and 
22913 to State; 9, 16, and 30 Nov mall JCS IN 92476, 
16666, and 42014. : | 
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the South Vietnamese president. The United States 
would exert "maximum efforts," President Nixon wrote, 
to secure the changes in the draft October settlement 
that the South Vietnamese desired. He cautioned, 
however, that the new US Congress convening in January 


would be "even more dovish" than the current one. 


Consequently, if a settlement was not reached before 
January, and should it appear that the South Vietnamese 
were the obstacle in achieving one, the new Congress 
might cut off funds for South Vietnam.” 

(U) In both discussions with General Haig and a 
letter replying to President Nixon, President Thieu 
repeated his earlier objections, especially with 
respect to the issue of North Vietnamese troops in. 
South Vietnam. President Nixon responded on 14 Novem- 
ber. He repeated his intention to pursue the changes 
desired by President Thieu. "But far more important 
than what we say in the agreement," President Nixon 


continued, 


is what we do in the event the 
enemy renews its aggression. You 
have my absolute assurance that if 
Hanoi fails to abide by the terms of. 
this agreement it is my intention to 
take Swift and severe’ retaliatory 
action. 


(U) Dr. ‘Kissinger and Le Duc Tho resumed their 


._private talks on 20 November. They continued their 


discussions for five days but made no progress except 


to agree to meet again within several days.>4 


52 


Richard Nixon, The Memoirs of Richard Nixon 
(1978), p. 718. i | | 
53. Ibid. Ltr, Pres Nixon to Pres Thieu, 14 Nov 
72, released in Washington on 30 Apr 75 by a former 
minister of the Thieu government, id ‘in the NY 
Times, 1:-May 75, 16. 
~. 54, NEXON; Memoirs, pp. 720-723. 
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(U) At this point, Président Nixon believed that 
the next session between Dr. Kissinger and: Le Duc Tho 
would be crucial. Either an agreement would be reached 
or the talks broken off and, in the latter eventuality, 
the United States would have to resume strong military 
action against North Vietnam. As an indication of US. 

"good faith and desire" to reach a settlement, Presi- 
dent Nixon further restricted the bombing of North 
Vietnam. In implementation of that decision, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff instructed the field commanders on 26 
November to limit air action against North Vietnam to 
100 tactical and 30 B-52 sorties per day in the pee 
sently authorized „area between the DMZ and 20° 
55 

(U) On 29 November, President Nixon met at the 
White House with Nguyen Phu Duc, President Thieu's 
representative at the Paris talks, in a further effort 


to convince the South Vietnamese of the necessity for 


completing an agreement. In what Richard Nixon later 
described as "a brutally tough presentation,” he again 


emphasized that, if an agreement was not concluded by 


January, the new. Congress might end the war by cutting 
56 


off further funds. 


(U) The following day, 30 November, President Nixon 


met with Dr. Kissinger, General Haig, Secretary Laird, 


and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to điscuss military plans 
in the event that the talks were broken off or ‘that an 
agreement once concluded was subsequently | violated by 


the North Vietnamese. For the former situation, the 
participants discussed bombad. strikes against North 


zÈ Nixon, “orts; p. 723. ` (TS) Msg, Jcs 9222 to 
“CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2617492 Nov 72. | l 


56. Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 723-724. 
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Vietnam. For the latter, the President was "adamant" 
57 

(U) According to plan, Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc 
Tho met again in Paris on 4 December. They continued 


their daily sessions for ten days but failed to resolve 


remaining differences. On 13 December the two negoti- 


ators broke off their talks, and Dr. Kissinger returned. 
to Washington. . In a terse statement at the Paris 
airport, Dr. Kissinger said that he was returning home 
and would exchange messages with Le = Tho as to 

(U) On arrival in Washington on 14 December, Dr. 
Kissinger reported to the President. Mr. Nixon was now 
convinced that only the "strongest action" would 
convince the North Vietnamese “that negotiating a fair 


settlement . . . was a better option for them than 
continuing the war." Accordingly, he decided to resume 
. full-scale military action, both bombing and renewed 


mining against North Vietnam--a decision that would be 
implemented several days later.>> | 

(U) On 16 December, Dr. Kissinger held a press con- 
ference to explain the US position. While acknowl- 
edging that the South Vietnamese objections to a 


57. Nixon, Memoirs, p. 724. No record of this 
meeting with the President has been found in the files 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The NY Times reported it 
the following day stating that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had "signed on“ to the peace settlement then 


being negotiated with North Vietnam. NY Times, 1 Dec 


72, 1l. Admiral Moorer remembered the meeting and 
confirmed the account of it given by former President 
Nixon in his Memoirs. Interview, Robert J. Watson with | 
Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, 16 May 1979. o 
58. Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 724-733. NY Times, 4 Dec 72, 
l; 13 Dec 72, 1; 14 Dec 72, 1. | : Kae 
59. Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 733-734. 
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settlement were serious, Dr. Kissinger insisted that 
North Vietnam was to blame for the current impasse. He 
recounted the frustrations in his recent negotiations 
with Le Duc Tho. The 20-25: November session had gone 
well, and Dr. Kissinger returned to Paris on 4 December 
confident that two or three more days of effort could 
resolve the remaining issues. But then the North 
Vietnamese proceeded to withdraw agreed changes ‘and to 
raise issues anew where agreement was already complete. 
One question would finally be settled only to have Le 
Duc Tho bring up another or reopen an old one. Dr. 
Kissinger described several remaining problems, ones 
he had previously described in the “peace is at hand" 
news conference on 26 October. “Linguistic difficul- 
ties" persisted. Changes were discussed and made in 
the English text, but upon examination, it was often 
discovered that the changes had not been incorporated — 
into the Vietnamese text. Another was the question of 
international machinery to supervise the cease-fire. 
The United States wanted a large force with freedom of 
movement while North Vietnam favored a much smaller 


body restricted in means of transportation and communi- 


cation. | 3 

(U) Dr. Kissinger stated that, although it was 
"tempting" to continue the talks, the President had 
decided to break them off. Mr. Nixon felt that it was 
unfair to hold the prospects of continuing talks before 
the American people in light of North Vietnam's lack of 
cooperation and its ploy of repeatedly bringing up one 
further new issue just when agreement Seemed .complete. 
Dr. Kissinger summed up the current status as follows: 
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We are now in this curious posi- 
tion: Great progress has been made, 
even in the talks. Theronly thing 
that is lacking is one decision in 
Hanoi to settle the remaining issues 
in terms that two weeks Previously | 

they had already agreed to. 


So we are not talking of an issue 
of principle that is totally unac- 
ceptable. 
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So we are in a position where 
peace can be near but peace requires 
decision. This is why we wanted to 
restate once more what our basic: 
attitude is. 


LINEBACKER II 


(U) The decision to resume full-scale bombing and 
mining of North Vietnam reflected a political decision 
rather than a military necessity. With the suspension 
of the bombing of North Vietnam above 20° north on 22 
October, the United States had proceeded with air 
operations, both tactical and B-52, in North Vietnam 
below that limit during November and the early weeks of 
December. But, while the field commanders and Admiral 
Moorer had sought various modifications of authorities 
within this approved area, they made no recommendations 
for renewed bombing in the rest of North Vietnam. 

(TS) As it began to grow apparent by late November 
that the North Vietnamese were not serious about the 
negotiations, President Nixon and his advisers began to 
consider military pressure as a means of forcing the 
other side into a more conciliatory position. As 


60. News Conference by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 16 
Dec 72, Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, 
18 Dec 72, pp. 1764-1770. Another version of this 
interview, with minor differences in language, appears 
in NY Times, 17 Dec 72, 34. 
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‘already discussed ‘above; thëy ‘considered such an even- 
tuality in the meeting on 30 November. Subsequently, 
at the request of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Staff prepared a contingency plan for intensive air and 
naval operations throughout North Vietnam. Designated 
PRIMING CHARGE, it was designed to impose maximum 
damage on the enemy's "warmaking capability" while also 
producing a “mass shock effect in a psychological 
context." This plan ‘included some 58 targets through- 
out North Vietnam selected in order of priority to 
allow maximum B-52 and tactical air concentration. It 
also provided for naval gunfire to complement the air 
attacks and mine reseeding in the principal deep-water 
ports of North Vietnam. The Acting Chairman, General 
John D. Ryan, USAF, who forwarded PRIMING CHARGE to the 
Secretary of Defense on 7 December, estimated that all 
the included targets could be completely destroyed 
within seven days, though he cautioned that poor 
weather typical of December might require a longer 
‘implementation time. General. Ryan was ready to execute 
the operations within 48 hours of authorization.°? 

(TS) Subsequently, Dr. Kissinger, who was in Paris 
posed a number of questions about expanded operations 
against North Vietnam. How soon could a plan be 
prepared, he wondered, for "a limited duration opera- 
tion" against “military and high psychological impact 
targets” with emphasis on sites not hit before? He 
also asked about the reaction time required to reseed 
the minefields. “Should we have a separate order to 
mine," he continued, and were diversionary bombing 
attacks necessary in conjunction with reseeding opera- 
tions? In a memorandum of 13 me ee 


- 61. (TS—EX) CM-2344- 72 to SecDef, 7 Dec 72, CICS 
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Laird informed Dr. Kissinger ọf the PRIMING CHARGE 
plan, which had already been forwarded to the White 
House, stating that it could be executed within 48 
hours. The mine reseeding would also require 48 hours, 
Mr. Laird said, if MK-52 destructors were used, though 
MK-36s could be reseeded on short notice. The Secre- 
tary favored a separate order for the mining, but 
believed that diversionary bombing, although SERA TAD AG 
was not required for mining operations. | 
(TS) On the following day, 14 December, Admiral 
Moorer gave the Secretary of Defense some further 
information on PRIMING CHARGE. All B-52 aircraft would 
carry maximum ordnance loads and the B-52 effort would 
be "surged": to the fullest extent possible on the first 
day of the attack. He recommended a three-day strike 
option as “an absolute minimum" in view of the WEREnEE , 
conditions over North Vietnam. °? 
(TS) Dr. Kissinger had now returned from Paris 


convinced of the need for military action to move the 


North Vietnamese toward serious negotiations, and the 
President decided to proceed with this approach. 
Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC 
on 14 December: (1) to conduct "reseeding mine laying 


-.operations" in minefield segments 2111A and 2111B. in 
‘the Haiphong channel prior to (1604002 December, with 


all mines set to self-destruct within 116 days; (2) to 
resume tactical photographic reconnaissance above 20° 


north upon completion of the mining. Later in the 
evening of 14 December, they alerted CINCPAC and CINC- 
SAC to prepare for a three-day, maximum effort air 


"62. (TS-EX) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, “South- 
east Asia Air Operations," 13 Dec 72, CJCS File 091 SEA 


Air Ops, Jul 72-Jan 73. 


63. (TS-EX) CM-2371-72 to panies 14 ‘Dec 72, cCJCS 
File 091 VARENEM y Dec 72. l ae | ot 


Strike, using both tactical and B-52 assets against 32 
targets in the Hanoi and Haiphong areas. They wanted. 
the attck to begin at approximately 171120Z December 
and authorized naval gunfire above 20° north to 
complement the air effort. The following day, however, 
the dates for all these operations were postponed by 24 
hours.°* | 

(TS) Admiral Moorer issued the execute order for 
ex panded air operations against North Vietnam on 16 
December, instructing CINCPAC and CINCSAC to carry out 
an attack in accordance with the guidance provided on 
14 December. The operation was to begin at approxi- 
mately 1812002 December, and the objective was “maximum 
destruction of selected military targets in the vicin- 
ity of Hanoi/Haiphong." The Chairman directed the 
commanders to use all resources that: could be spared 
without “critical detriment" to operations in South 
Vietnam. All B-52 aircraft were to carry maximum 
ordnance loads and restrike of approved targets was 
authorized. Admiral Moorer also authorized naval 
gunfire along the North Vietnamese coast to complement 
the air strikes. Later, on 18 December, the Chairman 
also ordered renewed mine and destructor seedings in 
North Vietnamese waters.°> an | , 

(U) Accordingly, the United States resumed both 
mining and full-fledged bombing of North Vietnam on 18 


64. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 3028 to CINCPAC, 141958Z Dec 
72; (TS) Msg, JCS 3038 to CINCPAC, 1420152 Dec 72; 
(TS-EX) Msg, JCS 3348 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 1501472 
Dec 72. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 4219 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
1518162 Dec 72. ! o 
' 65. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 5384 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
170010Z Dec 72, CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Dec 72. (TS). 
Msg, JCS 6292 to CINCPAC, 181617Z Dec 72. | 
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December 1972. In the air attack, designated LINE- 
BACKER II, B-52 and tactical fighter bombers carried 
out an all-night mission against the Hanoi area, and 
the Haiphong channel and waters around Cam Pha and Hon 
Gai were reseeded in operations \that continued under 
the name POCKET MONEY. In announcing these actions, 
the White House Press Secretary Stated that the bombing 
and mining of North Vietnam would cease when all 
prisoners were released and an internationally super- 
vised cease-fire was in force. Subsequently, after a 
peace agreement was reached, President Nixon elaborated 
on ‘this decision, confirming that he had ordered the 
renewed bombing and mining in order to break the 
diplomatic deadlock. 

(TS) On the day that LINEBACKER II began, CINCPAC 
asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to add nine more 
targets to the approved list to provide adequate 
targets for tactical air strikes in the event of bad 
weather. Admiral Moorer incorporated these nine into a 
list of 50 additional targets he presented to the 
Secreary of Defense on 19 December. Of this total, 43 
were in Hanoi and Haiphong (26 within and 17 without 
the control areas) and °7 were in the Chinese buffer 
zone. Admiral Moorer asked approval of these addi- 
tional targets in order to maintain a concentrated 
effort against the Hanoi and Haiphong areas as well as 
to allow tactical air to take advantage of localized 
breaks in the weather. Secretary Laird approved 39 of 
the targets that same day and then immediately after- 
wards, approved five more in the Chinese. buffer zone. 


66.  (TS“NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command Histor 
Jan 72-Mar 73, (S) p. 5-14.  (TS-NOFORN) -CINCPAC 


Command Hist History, 1972, p. 192. NY Times, 18 Dec 72, l; 
19 Dec 72, l. Public Papers, EET ve 1973, P.e 235. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff wae the new authoriza- 
tions to the field, stipulating that the five strikes 
in the buffer zone were contingent upon weather that 
would allow visual and/or laser guided bomb attack and 


“avoidance of overflight of the PRC border.°” 


(TS) The initial directive for LINEBACKER II 
Called for a three-day attack, but the President and 
his advisers quickly decided to extend the bombing. 
Accordingly, -with Secretary of Defense approval, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff instructed CINCPAC and CINCSAC on 
19 December to continue air and naval gunfire opera- 
tions against North Vietnam until further notice. The 
primary area of concentration remained. the Hanoí and 
Haiphong area (Route Packages 6A and 6B) with attack on 
the previously authorized targets. ®8 

(TS) Thereupon the US air operations against North 
Vietnam continued without interruption until 24 Decem- 
ber. On that date, the United States initiated a 
Christmas standdown in all air, naval gunfire, and 
mining operations against. North Vietnam for the period 
2417002 to 260459Z December 1972. This bombing halt in 
North Vietnam overlapped a holiday cease-fire in South 
Vietnam from 2410002 to 2510002.° 


STS (TS-EX) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 180808Z Dec 72, 
JCS IN 75389; (TS-EX) CM-2383-72 to SecDef, 19 Dec 72; 
(TS-EX) Msg, JCS 7656 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 1920582 
Dec 72 (handwritten notation of SecDef approval on 
draft msg); (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 7850 to CINCPAC and CINC- 
SAC, 200021Z Dec 72 (handwritten notation of . SecDef 
S PRTONAT on draft msg); CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Dec 
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(S) In the LINEBACKER II campaign to this point, US 
planes had attacked communications and transport 
facilities, command and control sites, road and rail 
targets, power plants, MIG bases, SAM and AAA sites, 
and air defense radars. In all more than 1,000 
tactical and’ 435 B-52 sorties had been flown against 
North Vietnam in the seven-day period. The B-52 
strikes had occurred in two phases. From:18 to 20 
December US pilots directed 315 of the sorties against 
ll target complexes in the Hanoi area, and thereafter 
120 sorties were launched against targets not only in 
Hanoi but also in Haiphong, Long Dun Kep, and Thai 
Nguyen as well as against various SAM sites. 0 

(TS) The United States had no intention of extending 
the Christmas standdown in the LINEBACKER II attacks, 
and on 23 December, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed 
both CINCPAC and CINCSAC to resume the air campaign 
against North Vietnam "with maximum effort” on 26 
December. The major objectives were: first, to 
complete “an achievable level of damage". against 
approved targets in the Hanoi-Haiphong. complex and in 
the Chinese buffer zone; second, to isolate Hanoi from 
the rest of North Vietnam; third, to resume destruction 
of the northeast LOCs. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wanted a surge in both tactical and B-52 strikes on the 
initial day of the resumption and sustained pressure on 
the enemy thereafter. They told CINCPAC to use tacti- 
cal air to maintain " round-the-clack" pressure by means 
of both visual and all-weather bombing systems. In 
accord with Ene JCS TTO ald the United, States 


10 (FS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 72- 
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renewed the air ‘attack on North Vietnam on 26 December 
with a massive surge of tactical and B-52 strikes 
against the Hanoi and Haiphong areas,’ | 

(TS) With the resumption of LINEBACKER II, several 
additional authorities were granted for operations 
against North Vietnam. On 21 December, Admiral Moorer 
had requested removal of the existing restriction 
against psychological operations in North Vietnam above 
20° north and the Secretary. granted this request on 23 
December. The authority became effective with the 
resumption of LINEBACKER II and would continue for the 
duration of that operation. In response to another 
request by Admiral Moorer, Deputy secretary of Defense 
Rush approved on 27 December the laying of destructors 
in minefield segments not previously seeded in the Hon 
Gai and Cam Pha areas.’ ? 

(TS) Another new authority involved the attack 
of KOMAR-class guided missile patrol boats. The 
recently resumed photo reconnaissance of North Vietnam 
above 20° north had detected four such vessels in the | 
Gulf of Tonkin, probably offloaded from Soviet merchant 
Ships. Each KOMAR boat, as Admiral Moorer explained to 
the Secretary of Defense on 17 December, had two STYX 
missile launchers, giving the North Vietnamese an 
antiship missile capability. Pending conclusive 
evidence of the transfer of the KOMARS to the North _ 


——7T. {TS-EX) Msg, JCS 3580 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
232247Z Dec 72, CJCS File: 091 Vietnam, Dec 72. 


_(TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 72=Mar 
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Vietnamese, Admiral Moorer had requested authority to 


strike any KOMAR patrol boat in North Vietnamese 
internal or teritorial waters south of the Chinese 


buffer zone as well as those displaying the North 


Vietnamese flag or showing "hostile intent" in the Gulf 
of Tonkin west of 108° east. The secretary granted 
this authority and the Joint Chiefs of Staff passed it 
to CINCPAC on 27 December. > 

(TS) In anticipation of the continuing campaign 
against North Vietnam after the Christmas standdown, 
Admiral Moorer began a series of requests for valida- 
tion of additional targets. The new targets would 
allow greater flexibility for B=52 and tactical air 
Strikes in the northeastern portion of North Vietnam. 
Admiral Moorer presented the first list of 12 addi- 
tional targets on 23 December, and the Secretary 
approved three as requested, one for tactical strike 
only, and three for strike by guided weapons; then on 
25 December, the Chairman asked approval of seven more 
targets and the Secretary approved; on 26 December, 
Admiarl Moorer sought approval to strike two railroad 
sidings and Gia Lam airfield outside of Hanoi, and Mr. 


Laird approved the two rail targets but not the 


airfield. To reduce target validation to a more 
manageable system, Admiral Moorer proposed the follow= 
ing procedure to the Secretary on 26 December: (1) 
validated targets would be struck and restruck to 
attain the desired level of destruction; (2) targets 
within the Hanoi and Haiphong control circles and 


the Chinese buffer. zone and not previously authorized 


would be submitted to the Secretary; 43) targets 
approved for LINEBACKER I and outside of the control 


| 73. (TS-EX) .CM=2376A~72 to SècDef, 17 ‘Dec 72, 
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circles or the Chinese buffer zone might be authorized 
by the Chairman on a case-by-case basis; (4) all new 
B-52 targets would require Secretary of Defense valida- 
tion; (5) selected armed reconnaissance would be 
conducted in area around Hanoi and Haiphong to the 
Chinese buffer zone, particularly along the northeast 
LOC, including high value fleeting targets outside 


restricted circles and the Chinese buffer zone. 


Secretary Laird concurred in this procedure on 27 
December, at the same time approving an additional B-52 
target. nominated by Admiral Moorer./4 

(C) By 29 December, President Nixon and Dr. Kis- 
Singer had received indication of North Vietnamese 
willingness to resume serious negotiations and, with no 


advance warning the President ordered a halt of all US 


air and naval actions in North Vietnam above 20° 


north. Admiral Moorer passed the necessary instruction 
to CINCPAC and CINCSAC at 291407Z terminating LINE- 
BACKER II. The cessation was to be effective 2923592 
December though air and naval operations, including 
mining and naval gunfire, would continue below the 
20th Parallel. Admiral Moorer authorized the comman- 


ders to conclude any search and rescue efforts underway 


74. (TS=EX) CM-2399-72 to SecDef, 23 Dec-72. 
(TS-EX) Msg, JCS 4010 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2417392 
Dec 72. (TS-EX) CM=-2405-72 to SecDef, 25 Dec 72. 
{TS-EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "LINE BACKER II Strike 
Authorization Request," 26 Dec 72. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 
4829 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 261709Z. Dec 72. (TS-EX) 
CM-2402-72 to SecDef, 26 Dec 72. (TS-EX) CM-2403-+72 to 
SecDef, 26 Dec 72. (TS=EX) Msg, JCS 5911 to CINCPAC, 
271710Z Dec 72. (TS) CM=2406-72 to SecDef, 26 Dec 72 
(has handwritten notation of SecDef concurrence). 
(TS-EX) CM-2407-72 to SecDef, 27 Dec 72. (TS-EX) Msg, 
JCS 6320 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, IEDALA Dec 72. All 
in CJCS File 091 VLS PRAM Dec 72. l oe 
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at the time of the halt. He did not want the comman- 
ders to discuss the decision to stop the bombing with 
the press, directing them to "stonewall" all queries 
with the reply "we do not discuss on-going military 
operations." Finally, Admiral Moorer asked CINCPAC to 
hand-deliver a copy of this instruction to Secretary 
Laird who was in Hawaii at that time. On the follow- 
ing day, 30 December, the President's deputy press 
secretary announced the bombing halt. He gave no 
further details, stating only that Dr. Kissinger and Le 
Duc Tho would resume talks on 8 January. >’ 7 

(S) The final four days of LINEBACKER II, following 
the Christmas pause, continued the Be52 and tactical 
air strikes in the Hanoi, Haiphong, and Chinese buffer 


zone areas. Transportation, communication, power 


generating, and air defense sites were struck and US 
planes flew more than 300 B-52 sorties against 13 
target complexes. Overall, LINEBACKER II caused 
serious damage in North Vietnam, and both military 
assessments and press reports revealed “very heavy" 


destruction in the target areas. But, if the United 


States inflicted considerable damage in LINEBACKER II, 
it also received the same in terms of losses of air- 
craft and personnel. During the twelve-day campaign, 
the enemy downed 13 US tactical aircraft. More signifi- 
cantly, however, was the enemy. destruction of B-52s. 
Heretofore, only one B-52 had been lost to enemy action 
in the Southeast Asian operations, ô but during 


75. (TS) Msg, JCS 7826 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
291407Z Dec 72. NY Times, 31 Dec 72, 3. | E 
76. The United States had employed B-52 aircraft 
in Southeast Asia since June 1965, but none had been 
lost to enemy action until 22 November 1972 when one 
was downed by a SAM in-the lower part of North Vietnam. 


See (S-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1972, pp. 


165-166. 
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LINEBACKER II, ‘enemy “SAMS "downed 15 of the strategic 
bombers. In addition, US aircrew casualties during the 
expanded bombing of December amounted to 93 missing 
with 31 reported captured.’ 7 

(U) The LINEBACKER II campaign produced a public 
outcry both in the United States and abroad. From the 
time of the initial strikes on 18 December, the North 
Vietnamese repeatedly charged the United States with 
the destruction of civilian targets, claiming damage to 
hospitals, prisons, cultural and social institutions, 
and suburban areas with thousands of civilians killed 
or injured. Moreover, the North Vietnamese press 
agency announced that the US raids on Hanoi had struck 
a number of foreign missions, including the embassies 
of Cuba, Egypt, India, Bulgaria, East Germany, and 
Albania. Spokesmen at COMUSMACV's headquarters in 
Saigon, however, insisted that the US Strikes were 
directed only against military targets. 8 

(U) The reaction of North Vietnam's supporters 
was as might have been expected. The People's Republic 
of China protested damage to a Chinese freighter an- 
chored in Haiphong harbor and charged the United States 


with "a new barbarous crime.” Subsequently, the 


Chinese promised to support North Vietnam as long as 
the United States proceeded in its war of aggression. 
The Soviet Union also denounced the "barbarian acts" 
of the United States, calling for an end of the bomb- 
ing and a prompt agreement for a peace ful settlement.’ 


ils (TS“-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command Histor Jan 
72-Mar J2-Mar_ 73, (S) p. B-15. -(TS=NOFORN) CINCPAC Command 


History, _ 1972, pp. 164-166. NY Times, 28 Dec 72, 1; 31 


Dec 72, 1. Knappman, South Vietnam, ‘pp. 217-220. 
78. NY Times, 22 Dec 72, l; 26 Dec 72, 8; 28 Dec 


72, 1, 2:2: 29 Dec 42, l, 3. - Knappman,. South Vietnam, 


pp. 211-213. 
79. NY Times, 20 Dec 72,. ; 21 Dec T2, 16; 22 Dec 
72, l, 10, 12. Knappman, AR Vietnam, Pe 21. | 
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(U) Elsewhere in the world, Pope Paul IV deplored 
the bombing and called for patient negotiations for 
peace. At the United Nations, Secretary General 
Waldheim similarly asked for renewed efforts to end the 
war. Swedish Premier Olof Palme, an established critic 
of US policy in Vietnam, compared the new bombing of 
North Vietnam to the Nazi atrocities in World War II, 
and the United States responded by asking Sweden not to 
replace its ambassador in Washington who was returning 
home in January. S? | ' | 

(U) In the United States, the bombing rekindled 
dissent by the war critics as well. In the Senate, 
Democratic Senators Mansfield, Muskie, McGovern, and 
Tunney and Republicans Javits, Saxbe, and Case all 
decried the President's action. Protests occurred in 
New York and various other cities scattered throughout 


the country, and 41 religious leaders issued a pastoral 


letter on 22 December condemning the bombing and 
calling for an immediate end of the war based on the 
proposed agreement of the previous October. At the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Washington, D. C., a letter 
was circulated and signed by many participants critici- 
zing the bombing as an “outrageous misuse of the fruit 
of science for death and destruction." The bombing 
halt on 29 December, however, stilled the criticism and 
now, both in the United States and around the world, 
all eagerly awaited the resumption of the negotia- 


tions.°2 


80. NY Times,. 21 Dec 72, 16; 23 Dec 72, 1; 24 Dec 72, 
4. Knappman, South Vietnam, pp. 213, 218-219. 

81. NY Times, 20 Dec 72, 15; 21 Dec 72, 163 23 Dec 
72, 1, 7; 29 Dec 72, 3. Knappman, South Vietnam, Pp. 
213-214, 217-218, 
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CHAPTER 130 


THE AGREEMENT 


The Talks Resume 


(U) On 26 December 1972, the day the United States 
resumed LINEBACKER II after a brief Christmas stand- 
down, President Nixon received a message from the North 
Vietnamese. Although condemning. the bombing, they 
indicated readiness to continue the negotiations. They 


did not insist on a bombing halt as a precondition and 


suggested that Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho meet in 
Paris on 8 January. In teply, President Nixon proposed 
that technical talks begin on 2 January, if the 
Kissinger-Tho meeting was to be delayed until 8 Janu- 
ary. He also offered to halt the air attacks above 


20° north. once arrangements for the meetings were 


complete. The North Vietnamese accepted the US pro- 
posal on 28 December, confirming the 2 and 8 January 
dates. Accordingly, President Nixon restricted the 
bombing of North Vietnam on 29 December? and, the 
following day, the United States publicly announced the 


resumption of the negotiations.” 


(U) In accord with the agreed plan, US and North 
Vietnamese "technical experts” met in Paris on 2 
January for discussions on enforcement of a cease-fire. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State William H. Sullivan 
traveled from Washington to lead a US team of five. 
The North Vietnamese delegation was headed by Deputy 
Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach. The discussions 


continued for four successive days in suburban Paris, 


meeting alternately in a house chosen by North | 


2. Richard Nixon, The Memoirs of "Richard Nixon 
(1978), p. 741. NY Times, 31 Dec Vee “Sie 
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Vietnam and then one selected by the United States. 
No public statements were issued at the conclusion. of 
the daily sessions and neither delegation commented on 
the progress of the talks. But, by the conclusion of 


the meeting on 5 January, the two Sides had engaged in 


nearly 30 hours of discussions, indicating the serious- 


ness and level of detail of these technical talks. 


(U) Meantime, on 4 January, the United States, 
the Governments of North and South Vietnam, and the 
Viet Cong's Provisional Revolutionary Government 
reconvened their weekly plenary peace talks. Ambassa- 
dor William J. Porter and Pham Dang Lam represented the 


‘United States and South Vietnam, but Xuan Thuy and Mme. 


Binh, chief delegates of North Vietnam and the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government did not attend and were 
represented by their deputies. The allied side 
set forth its standard position calling for the with- 
drawal of all North Vietnamese forces from the south, 
restoration of the DMZ, and acknowledgment of the 
existence of two Sovereign states in Vietnam. The 
communist side responded by criticizing the December 
bombing and demanding the. immediate signature of the 
October accord. a 8 7 

(U) South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu 
had greeted the resumed talks with restraint. At a New 
Year's reception at the Presidential Palace, he had 
said that his country wanted "a durable, long-lasting 
peace, not just an. armistice which the Communists can 


exploit to renew their aggression." Otherwise, he made 
nho comment on the renewed negotiations. He did, 
however, dispatch two diplomats to foreign capitals to 


— 3. NY Times, 3 Jan 73, 1; 4 Jan 73, 3; 5 Jan 73, 3; 


6 Jan 73, 2; 9 Jan 73, 12. 
~. 4, (C) Msgs, US Del France 198 and 260 to i 
4 Jan 73, JCS IN 13922 and 14400. 7 
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generate. support for hts Stand on the sovereignty 
of South Vietnam. Subsequently, on 4 January, he 
announced that he was sending five South Vietnamese 
senators to Washington. Unofficial reports indicated 
that this mission would attempt to persuade ene: US 
Congress to continue aid for South Vientnam.> 

:. (U) In yet another attempt to persuade the South 
Vietnamese president to accept a possible agreement, 
President Nixon wrote to him on 5 January. . He assured 
President Thieu that the United States would present 
the South Vietnamese views to the communists. \ with 
respect to the question of North Vietnamese forces. in 
the south, however, Mr. Nixon was not too optimistic 
that South Vietnamese desires would be accommodated. 
He cautioned President Thieu that, if the two outstand- ` 
ing substantive issues relating to the DMZ and the 
method of signature of an agreement could be resolved, 
and if acceptable supervisory machinery could be 
arranged, the United States would proceed to conclude a 
settlement. President Nixon went on to warn: 


The gravest consequence would then 
ensue if your government chose to 
reject the agreement and split off 
from the United States. .. 


As we enter this new round of 
talks, I hope that our countries will 
now show a united front. It is 
imperative for our common objectives 
that your government take no further 
actions that complicate our task and 
would made more difficult the accept- 
ance of the settlement by all parties. 


: Once again, President Nixon promised further support if 
South Vietnam accepted the agreement, stating: 


— 5. NY Times, 2 Jan 73, 1; 5 Jan 73, -2. 
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You have my assurance of continued 
assistance in the post-settlement 
period and that we will respond with 
full force should the settlement be 
violated by North Vietnam. 


(C) In anticipation of the renewed negotiations, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff cautioned US 


field commanders against actions indicating. preparation 


w 


for a settlement in Vietnam. "Until a cease-fire is 
actually Signed,”: he told CINCPAC, COMUSMACV, and 
Deputy COMUSMACV on 6 January, "great care must be 
exercised that we do not give the wrong ‘signal’ to 
Hanoi,” The. commanders must guard against planning 
that, if known to North Vietnamese leaders might 


convince them the United States had decided on a 


cease-fire regardless of the cost. Recognizing the 
necessity to proceed with certain planning, Admiral 
Moorer advised the commanders that "a fine sense of 
judgment” was required to avoid activities that could 


give the North Vietnamese the wrong impression. 


Specifically, he ordered holding in abeyance movement 
of advance. parties of the US Support Activities 
Group/7th Air Force to Thailand or movement of elements 
of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center. In addition, 


any planning with third countries was to be conducted 


with care. 

(U) Dr. Kissinger arrived in Paris on 7 January 
for his scheduled meeting with Le Duc Tho. “President 
Nixon has sent me back,” he said on arrival, “to make 


one more mazor effort to conclude the negotiations," 


~e. Ltr, Pres Nixon to Pres Thieu, 5 Jan 73,. re- 


leased in Washington on 30 Apr 75 by a former minister 
of the Thieu government, printed in NY Times, 1 May 75, 
l6. 

7. (S-EX) Msg, JCS 6357 to CINCPAC, COMUSMACV, -Dep 
COMUSMACV, 060609Z Jan 73. . a n | 
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The next day the two negotiators met at a house in 
suburban Gif-sur-Yvette, a site selected by the North 
Vietnamese. No signs of affability, smiles or hand- 
shakes, preceded the session as had been the practice 


at earlier meetings. In fact, when Dr. Kissinger ~ 


arrived, he received no public reception at all; 
rather, after waiting a minute in the. rain, he opened 
the door and let himself in. The tałks lasted four and 
a half hours and adjourned witheut public comment by 
either party. Meanwhile, the technical experts held a 
Separate session on Secondary aspects of a cease=fire.° 

(U) On the following day, 9 January, Dr. Kissinger 
and Le Duc Tho met again. In accordance with prior 
agreement, the principals’ meetings, like those of the 
technical experts, alternated between sites chosen by 
the two parties. Dr. Kissinger hosted the meeting on 9 
January at a house in outlying St. Nom=la=Breteche. In 
a reversal of the situation the preceding day, Le Duc 
Tho arrived, let himself in, and departed after the 
five and a half hour session without any public attend- 
ance from Dr. Kissinger.” | 

(U) The two negotiators continued their meetings 
on 10 and 11 January but made no public statements. On 
ll January, however, Dr. Kissinger cabled President 
Nixon: "We have finished the complete text of the 
| agreement." Subsequently, Le Duc Tho and Dr. Kissinger 
held two more sessions, apparently to resolve remaining 
' details, and then Dr. Kissinger left. for the United 
States on the evening of 13 January. His only public 
. comment was a brief departure statement at the airport. 
that the Six days of talks had been * very extensive and 
useful." He was returning, he said, to report to 


=> 8. NY Times, 8 Jan 73, 1; 9 Jan 73, 1. 
9. Ibid., 10 Jan 73, 3. á 
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President Nixon who would decide what further steps 
should be taken. Similarly, the North Vietnamese 
limited their public remarks on the negotiations, 
merely acknowledging “progress” in the. talks.?° 

(U) Meantime, the technical experts had proceeded 
with their separate meetings. On 10 January, Major 
General G. H. Woodward, USA, the MACV Chief of Staff 
and a participant in the small MACV group studying 
control and supervision of a cease-fire, arrived in 
Paris to join the US team, and on 11 January, the 
technical experts met in joint session with the 
, principals. Following Dr. Kissinger's departure for 
. the United States, the US technical experts remained 
in Paris, meeting with their North Vietnamese counter= 
parts to resolve remaining technical problems.=? 

(U) Despite the tentative agreement reached by 
Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho on 11 January, there was 
| no indication of that development in the session of the 
formal peace talks held that same day at the Majestic 
Hotel. As had been the case throughout the four years 
of these talks, the public and press were excluded from 
the meeting, but at the close, a full transcript was 
released. . While the exchanges were > "restrained and 
moderate" in tone, no progress resulted.??. 

(U) Dr. Kissinger flew directly from Paris to 
Homestead Air Force Base in Florida, arriving early in 


10. Nixon, Memoirs, p. 749. NY Times, 9 Jan 73, 1; 
10 Jan 73, 3; 11 Jan 73, 1; 12 Jan 73, 1; 14 Jan 73, 1. 

ll. NY Times, 9 Jan 73, l; 10 Jan 73, 3; 11 Jan 73, 
‘ll; 12 Jan.: 73, 1; 13 Jan 73, 1; 14 Jan 73, 1. (TS=EX) 
Final Report, US Del., FPJMC, n.d., Att ‘to JCS 2472/813, 
20 Jun 73, JMF 911/533 (20 Jun 73). 
. 12.. (C) Msgs, US Del France 752 and 767 to State, 
11 Jan 73, JCS IN 27301 and 27342. 
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the morning of 14 January. “He went immediately to Key 
Biscayne to confer with President Nixon at the Florida 
White House. Several hours later, President Nixon 
dispatched General Alexander Haig, previously Dr. 
Kissinger's deputy and now the Army Vice Chief of 
Staff, to South Vietnam. White Ho use Press Secretary 
Ronald Zzeieler said: that General Haig © would consult 
with President Thieu on the negotiations and would also 


= visit Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos. Admiral Moorer 


relayed to General Weyand a copy of the Department of 
State dispatch alerting the US Embassies concerned of 
the impending visit. As set forth therein, the trip 
was "for the purpose of conferring with the leaders of 
the Republic of Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
with key Embassy and military officials." Although the 
Department of State did not elaborate further, the Haig 
mission followed a precedure that had evolved the 
previous fall, when, after a significant development in 
the private negotiations, Dr. Kissinger returned to 
‘report to the President who then sent an envoy to 
Saigon to notify President Thieu. 3 | 
(U) The President and Dr. Kissinger conferred 
throughout most of the day on 14 January. The follow 
ing morning, White House Press Secretary Ziegler 
announced that because of the progress in the negotia= 
tions the President had directed a suspension of all 
bombing, shelling, and further mining of North Vietnam, 
effective 1000 Washington time. In the course of 
subsequent questioning, Mr. Ziegler explained that the 
_ Suspension of mining applied to any additional mining; 
; removal of seeded mines was a matter then under negotia- 
Wore ' The Press aoe cE Ory added that Dr. Kissinger 


—3,. WY Times, 15 Jan E (8) Msg, Jcs 5482. to 
COMUSMACV and COMUSMACTHAI, 1420272 Jan. 73. 
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ould return to Paris in "the relatively near future" 
but provided no details on further negotiations.+4 

(C) As had been the case the preceeding fall, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had no Oportunity to review the 
draft agreement. They did, however, act at once to 
implement the President's decision to halt the bombing 
in North Vietnam. They instructed CINCPAC and CINCSAC 
late on 14 January to suspend all offensive operations 
againt North Vietnam, including the Demilitarized Zone 
above the PMDL and within territorial waters Claimed by 
North Vietnam, effective 1515002 January. This suspen- 
sion encompassed air strikes, artillery fire, mining 
and seeding, and naval bombardment; psychological 
operations involving overflight of North Vietnam or the 
Demilitarized Zone north of the PMDL were also prohib=- 
ited. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did allow immediate 
pursuit into North Vietnamese territorial seas and 
airspace. In addition, reconnaissance Operations over 
North Vietnam were allowed, but limited to drone and 
SR-71 aircraft. Nothing in these restrictions, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff told CINCPAC and CINCSAC, was to 
construed as preventing any commander from defending 
his command. Moreover, ground, air, and naval opera- 


tions in South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia as then. 


authorized were not affected. Subsequently, on 18 
January, the Joint Chiefs of Staff extended the re- 


| strictions on actions against North Vietnam to include 
special operations and leaflet and mini-radio opera- 


tions regardless of method of delivery.?° 


~. 14. NY Times, 16 Jan 73, 12. 


15. Interview, Robert J. Watson with ADM Thomas 


=- H. Moorer, 16 May 79. (TS=ExX) Msg, JCS 5597 to CINCPAC 


and CINCSAC, 1503562 Jan 73 (draft of this message has 
handwritten approval of CJCS and SecDef); (TS-EX) Msg, 
JCS 9015 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 1800142 Jan 73; 
(TS-EX) Msg, JCS 9017 to CINCPAC, 180014Z Jan 73; cycs 
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Waiting for a Cease-Fire 
(U) There was . now widespread optimism in the 
United States and around the world that a tentative 
agreement had been reached for the settlement of the 
Vietnam war. The White House Press Secretary refused to 
comment, however, on the possibility of an agreement, 
stating that the United States and North Vietnam had a 
mutual agreement not to discuss "the details or the 
substance" of the negotiations. But ‘events, both the 
Suspension of US operations against North Vietnam and 
the dispatch of General Haig to Saigon, seemed a clear 
indication that some decisive movement in the negotia- 
tions was imminent. ?° | | 
(U) General Haig arrived in Saigon on 16 January 

with the formidable task of convincing President Thieu 
to accept the just concluded agreement. Once again he 
carried a letter from Richard Nixon. The US President 
wrote that he had "irrevocably" decided to initial the 
agreement on 23 January and sign it five days later. 
If necessary, he continued, he would do so alone, 
but, 

in that case, I shall have to explain 

publicly that your government ob- 

Structs peace. The result will be an 

inevitable and immediate termination 


of U.S. economic and military assist- 
ance @ e e ® 


President Nixon hoped, however, that such would not be 
the case and repeated the assurance he had previously 
conveyed: | | | | | 
- At the time of signing the agreement 
I will make emphatically clear that 
the United States recognizes -your 


government as the only legal govern- 
ment of South Vietnam; that we do not 


16. NY Times, 16 Jan 73, 12; 17 Jan 73, 10. 
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recognize the right of any foreign 

troops to be present on South 

Vietnamese territory; and that we 

will react strongly in the event the 

agreement is violated. It is my firm 

intention to continue full economic 

and military aid. 
President Thieu's initial reaction was negative but, 
after two days of discussions with General Haig and 
another letter fromn President Nixon, he reluctantly 
gave his assent.>/ 
_. (U) Meantime, in Paris, the technical experts 
had continued their long daily sessions, working out 
the precise wording and details of a cease~fire. But, 
as before, neither side commented on what transpired at 
the meetings. On 18 January 1973, representatives of 
the United States, South Vietnam, North Vietnam, and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government held what 
turned out to be the last session of the formal Paris 
talks. Presentations by both sides were moderate and 
restrained, but no announcements were made or agree- 
ments reached. This final meeting typified the dismal 
record of the four years of the plenary talks.? 

(U) The 18 January session of the plenary talks 

was completely eclipsed in the public's attention by a 
joint US-North Vietnamese announcement that same day 
that their negotiators would return to Paris on 23 
January to complete the text of an agreement to end the 
war. In Washington, White House Press Secretary 
Ziegler read the text of the joint Statement, and this 
announcement was the first official US acknowledgement 


of the existence of a draft muceemente:” Tneeupeeduent 


| IT: Nixon, Memoirs, pp. 749-75). NY Times, 16 Jan ~ 


73, 12; 17 Jan’73, 1 and 10; 18 Jan 73, ara 

18. NY Times, 17 Jan 73, 10. (C) Msgs, US Del 
France 1292 and ress to "EERE SI 18 Jan 73, JCS IN 40148 
and 40599, 
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fire on the initial day of the action. The marines 
renewed the attack on 20 January, but despite fierce 
fighting, no significant ground was taken. In Military 
Region 3, earlier in the month, South Vietnamese forces 
had launched an operation along the Saigon River 
corridor, northwest of the capital in Binh Duong, Binh 
Long, and Tay Ninh Provinces. The action had pro- 
ceeded with little enemy resistance until the period 
18-20 January. Then heavy contact with the enemy 
occurred in the area of an old Michelin rubber planta- 
tion, and artillery, and tactical air Strikes assisted 
the South Vietnamese ground forces. Thereafter the 
enemy broke contact and the ARVN troops returned to 
populated areas to resume Security duties. Elsewhere 
in the country, the RVNAF began shifting troops in 
anticipation of a cease-fire, and the enemy increased 
hamlet infiltration, highway interdiction, stand-off 
attacks, and limited ground attacks nee Souen 
Vietnamese territorial units,?? 


The Announcement 


(U) Dr. Kissinger returned to Paris on 22 January, 
and the following day, he and Le Duc Tho met in a 
private session at the International Confernce Center — 
in the old Majestic Hotel, the site of the plenary 
Paris peace talks. They emerged from the meeting 
without public comment, but waved at newsmen and shook 
hands "enthusiastically" for ‘the ‘television cameras. 
Shortly thereafter, it was announced: in Washington that 
the President would Speak to the nation that even- 


“ing. 22 


: “(TS-NOFORN-Ex) COMUSMACV commana History, « Jan 72~ 
Mar EN (C) pp. 116, 125-126, 129-130. $ 
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questioning, he added only that the objective of the 
agreement was to stop the fighting, restore peace, and 
end the war. He would not elaborate further and would 
not speculate on how long Dr. Kissinger might remain in 
Paris. In answer to a reporter's question, he said 
that Dr. Kissinger would have no public statement to 
make before his departure.?? 

(U) Now all awaited the resumption of the negoti- 
ating sessions between Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho on 
23 January. In Paris, the daily meetings of the US and 
North Vietnamese technical experts proceeded. In 
Wshington, Richard Nixon was inaugurated President of 
the United States for a second term on 20 January 1973. 
In his inaugural address, he made no specific mention 
of Vietnam or a settlement there though he did refer in 
passing to the coming end of "America's longest and 


“most difficult war." General Haig returned briefly to 
Saigon on 20 January for a final meeting with President 


Thieu and then flew home via Korea. He arrived in 
Washington the following day and: met at once with the 
President and Dr. Kissinger.) 

(C) Military action in South -Vietnam had been 
relatively light during the first half of January, but 
with the prospect of an approaching settlement, sige 
nificant fighting erupted as both sides attempted to 
improve their positions before a ‘cease~fire. In 
Military Region 1, RVN marines launched an attack on 17 
January toward the Cua Viet River in Quang Tri Pro- 
vince, just below the Demilitarized Zone. ‘This attack 
met strong resistance and heavy attacks by fire inclu- 


ding an estimated 4,000 rounds of mortar and artillery 


19. NY Times, 19 Jan 73, 3. | o 
.20.. Ibid., 20 Jan 73, 1; 21 Jan 73, 1; .22 Jan 73, 


l. Public Papers, Nixon, 1973, pp. 12-15. 
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period, all US forces would withdraw from South 
Vietnam. Moreover, the President said, "the people of 
South Vietnam have been guaranteed the right to deter- 
mine their own future, without outside interference." 

(U) The President told the American people that, 
throughout the years of negotiations, the United States 
-had insisted on peace with honor. He believed that the 
agreement just concluded accomplished that purpose. 
The United States had been in “the closest consulta- 
tion" with President Thieu and the Government of 
Vietnam and the settlement met the goals and had the 
"full support" of the South Vietnamese President and 
his government. President Nixon went on to announce 
that the United States would continue to recognize the 
Government of Vietnam as "the sole legitimate govern- 
ment of South Vietnam" and would continue to aid it. 
within the terms of the agreement. 

(U) Finally, President Nixon recognized that the 
agreement was only the first step toward building 
peace. "All parties," he said, “must now see to it. 
that this is a peace that lasts." The United States 
was ready to ‘adhere scrupulosly to the agreement and do 
everything required by its terms. The President 
expected similar action from the other parties and 
specifically called upon the people and government of 
North Vietnam as follows: 


‘As we have ended the war through 

negotiation, let us now build a peace 

of reconciliation. For our part, we 

are prepared to make a major effort 

to help achieve that goal. But just 

as reciprocity was needed to end the 

war, 80 too will it be needed b9 
build and strengthen the peace.“ 


24. Public Papers, Nixon, 1973, pp. 18-20. 
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(U) In a television address at 2200, Washington 
time, on 23 January 1973, President Nixon announced 
that an agreement had been concluded to end the war and 
bring “peace with honor" in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 
He read the following statement that was being issued 
Simultaneously in Hanoi: — 


At 12:30 Paris time today, January 
23, 1973, the Agreement on Ending the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam 
was initialed by Dr. Henry Kissinger 
on behalf of the United States, and 
Special Adviser Le Duc Tho on behalf 
of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. ee | 


The agreement will be formally. 
Signed by the parties participating 
in the Paris Conference on Vietnam on- 

-- January 27, 1973, at the Internation- 
al Conference Center in Paris. 


‘The cease-fire will take effect 
at 2400 Greenwich Mean Time, January 
27, 1973. The United States and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
express the hope that this agreement 
will insure stable peace in Vietnam 
and contribute to the preservation of 
lasting peace, in Indochina and 
Southeast Asia. : can 
(U) President Nixon then proceeded to characterize 
the agreement, the text of which, with accompanying 
protocols, would be released the next day. An inter- 
nationally supervised cease-fire would begin at 
1900, Washington time, on 27 January, and within 60 
days of that date all Americans held prisoner throughout 


Indochina would be released. — During the. Same 60-day 
| 23. Public Papers, Nixon, 1973, p. 18. 
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It will be our challenge in the 
future to move the controversies that 
could not be stilled by any one 
document from the level of military 
conflict to the level of positive 
human aspirations, and to absorb the 
enormous talents and dedication of 
the people of Indochina in the tasks 
of construction rather than in the 
tasks of destruction. 

(U) On the same day, 24 January, Le Duc Tho held a 
news conference in Paris to discuss the agreement. He, 
too, claimed victory, a victory for the Vietnamese 
people and "the crowning of a valiant struggle waged in 
unity by the army and the people of Vietnam on all 
fronts. >. > è " In contrast to what Dr. Kissinger 
said, Le Duc Tho maintained that the agreement just 
completed was "basically" the same as the one reached 
the previous October. Nor did the North Vietnamese 
negotiator give any indication of recognition of the 
Sovereignty of South Vietnam. With the return of 
peace, he said, the struggle entered "a new period," 
indicating that unification of Vietnam remained a 
definite goal. "The Vietnamese people," he concluded, 
"has . . . every reason to believe in the victorious 
accomplishment of its tasks in the new period. No 
reactionary force will be able to slow down the march 
forward of the Vietnamese people." 
i (U) According to plan, US Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, South Vietnamese Foreign Minister 


Tran Van Lam, North Vietnamese Foreign Minister 


27. News Conference of Dr. Kissinger, 24 Jan 73, 


Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, 29 Jan 
73, pp. 64-74. 


38. NY Times, 25 Jan 73, 22. 
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(U) President Thieu metieca ies agreement on 
the morning of 24 January in Saigon but, actually, 
because of the time difference, his speech coincided 
with President Nixon's annoucement in Washington. The 
South Vietnamese President claimed victory over North 
Vietnam, stating that “our people" had truly destroyed 
the communist troops from the north. "The Communists," 
he said, “have been forced to stop the conflict because 
they cannot beat us by force or by violence." He 
assured the South Vietnamese people that the communists 
had been forced to recognize two Vietnams and that 
North Vietnam would respect the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam. He cautioned, however, that 
the accord was only "a cease-fire agreement,” adding 
that whether there would be “real peace" must wait to 
be seen. Although he could not guarantee true peace, 
he pledged to "see to it that peace will come."7> 

(U) Dr. Kissinger, who had returned to Washington, 
released the text of the agreement with its protocols 
on 24 January, indicating that the final documents — 
would be signed in Paris on 27 January 1973 by the 
foreign ministers of the four parties involved. He 
then went over the agreement clause by clause, explain- 
= ing and elaborating on each. He stated that the 
agreement as finally accepted contained, at US insist- 
ence, substantial "adaptations" and "clarifications" of 
the text proposed in October 1972. He admitted that 
the settlement was not perfect in every respect and 
that whether it brought a lasting peace depended on the 
spirit in which it was implemented. He added: | 


25.-NY Times, 24 Jan 73, 1 and 16. 

26. Dr. Kissinger's comments on specific ‘aspects 
of the agreement, as appropriate, are included in the 
description of the substance of the agreement, below, 
pp. 0963103; 
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The Agreement | | 
(U) The “Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 


Peace in Vietnam" comprised a basic document in nine 
chapters with four supporting protocols. Chapter I 
consisted of one short sentence: "The United States 
and all other countries respect the independence, 
sovereignty, unity, and territorial integrity of 
Vietnam as recognized by the 1954 Geneva Agreements on 
Vietnam." Significantly absent was any language 
recognizing a separate South Vietnan, a point long 
deemed essential to any settlement by President Thieu 
and his government. The matters of South Vietnam's 
existence and the reunification of Vietnam were 
treated, however, in subsequent chapters which could be 
interpreted as recognition of a separate South Vietnam. 

(U) Chapter II called for the cessation of hostili- 
ties and the withdrawal of troops. A cease-fire would 
take effect throughout South Vietnam at 2400 hours 
Greenwich Mean Time on 27 January 1973 (0800, 28 
January, Saigon time), and the United States would stop 


‘all ground, air, and naval actions against North 


Vietnam. In addition, the United States would end the 


mining of North Vietnam waters and “remove, permanently 


deactivate, or destroy" all mines in such waters as 
soon as the agreement went into effect. Within 60 days 
of the signaure of the agreement, all US forces, as 
well as the forces of those other foreign nations 
allied with the United States, would be withdrawn from 
South Vietnam. - The second chapter also required the 
"dismantlement" of all US military bases in South 


Vietnam .and forbade the introduction. of military 
personnel and advisers, armaments, munitions, or “war 
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Nguyen Duy Trinh, and Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 


ment Minister of Foreign Affairs Nguyen Thi Binh signed 
the "Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring the 
Peace in Vietnam" with accompanying protocols at the 
International Conference Center in Paris on 27 January 
1973. In the words of Henry Kissinger, the procedure 
was "somewhat convoluted," and two sets of documents 
were actually signed. In the morning the US Secretary 
of State and the three Vietnamese foreign ministers 
Signed a four-party document. that did not mention the 
parties by name except on the Signature pages. The 
United States and South Vietnamese representatives 
signed on one page while those of North Vietnam and the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government Placed their 
signatures on a separate page. This format allowed 
both South Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government to sign the Agreement even though each still 
refused to recognize the other. In the afternoon, 
secretary Rogers and Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh signed a 
two- power document that was identical to the morning 


version except for the preamble and the concluding 
paragraph.. Whereas the four-power document - referred 


only to the “parties” Participating in the Paris 
Conference on Vietnam, the two-power one named the 
parties as the "United States, with the concurrence of 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam," and the 
"Democratic Republic of Vietnan, with the concurrence: 
of the Provisional Revolutionary TO VETDRENE of the 
TSRSSIEE of South Vietnam. 029 a 


29, "Agreement on ‘Ending the War and Restoring Peace 


in Vietnam" (two versions), ma Jan 73, Weekly Compila- 


tion of Presidential Document 29 Jan 73, pp. 45-64. 


For the text of the EEO TTT: and the accompanying 
protocols see Appendix 3 , Pp. 855-875. 
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States and North Vietnam pledged to respect the prin- 
ciples of "self-determination" for the South Vietnamese 
people, including “free and democratic general elec- 
tions under international supervision" to decide the 
political future of South Vietnam. Chapter IV also 
called upon the two South Vietnamese partiés to form a 
National Council of National Reconciliation and Concord 
to promote a spirit of cooperation and to implement the 
agreement. ‘Dr. Kissinger explained that the United 
States had consistently maintained that it would not 
impose any political solution on South Vietnam, and 
Chapter IV, he believed, met that obligation. The 
existing government in Saigon could remain in office; 
no political settlement was imposed on South Vietnam; 
and the political future of that country depended on 
agreement among the South Vietnamese parties concerned. 
(U) In Chapter V, the parties agreed that reunifica- 
tion of Vietnam should be carried out "step by step 
through peaceful means on the basis of discussions and 
agreements between ‘North and South Vietnam, without 
coercion or annexation by either party, and without 
foreign interference," Pending reunification, the 
Chapter continued, the military demarcation line 
between the “two zones" at the 17th Parallel was "only 
provisional and not a political or territorial boun- 
dary." Here again, the agreement went counter to the 
position of President Thieu who had advocated recogni- 
tion of the demarcation line as a national boundary. 
The next section of the chapter, however, did require 
both "North. and South Vietnam" to respect the Demili- 
tarized Zone on both Sides of the. Provisional Military 
Demarcation Line, a a that President Thieu 
had insisted upon. 
(U) In discussing enspvee vee Dr. Kissinger: Stated: 


ssa 
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material” into South Vietnam. — But both "South Vietnam- 


ese parties" were permitted to replace military equip- 
ment in South Vietnam at the time of the agreement on a 
one-for-one basis under international supervision 
and control. — 

| (U) Chapter III dealt with prisoners of war, speci- 
fying the return of all captured military personnel and 
foreign civilians during the same 60-day period. Also, 
the parties were to help each other obtain information 
of missing personnel. The question of the return of 


Vietnamese civilians captured and detained in South 


Vietnam would be resolved by "the two South Vietnamese 


parties." In describing this aspect of the agreement 
on 24 January, Dr. Kissinger said that the United 
States had insisted upon separation of the question of 
US prisoners from that of the detention of Vietnamese 


civilian personnel .°° The United States took this 


position because of the "enormous difficulties" in 


distinguishing Vietnamese civilians detained for 
reasons of civil war from those held for criminal 
activities. This matter, Dr. Kissinger: said, proved 
"one of the thorniest issues" of the negotiations, but 


he believed it had been resolved to ‘US satisfaction. 


The return of. US prisoners was "unconditional," and Dr. 
Kissinger. expected that they would be released at 
intervals of two weeks or 15 days in roughly equal 
installments. All would be turned over to US medical 


evacuation teams in Hanoi. 


(U) Chapters IV and V implicitly recognized the 


AS aE Vietnam. In Chapter IV, The United 


307 All Jetepence to Dr. Kissinger’ s error ce 
and amplification of the agreement are ‘from his news 


conference of 24 January - 1973, `: Weekly Compilation of 


Presidential Documents, 29 Jan 73, pp. 64-74. 
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thereafter the Two>Party Commission would enforce the 
cease+fire throughout South Vietnam. The functions and 


i organization of all three bodies were spelled out in 


detail in ‘the protocols to the basic agreement. 
(U) In the final provision of Chapter VI, the parties 
sarees to convene an international conference within 30 


days 


to acknowledge the signed agreements; 
to guarantee the ending of the war, 
the maintenance of peace in Vietnam, 
the respect of the Vietnamese 
people's fundamental national rights, 
and the South Vietnamese people's 
right to self=determination; and to 
‘contribute to -and guarantee peace in 
Indochina. 


‘The United States and North Vietnam, on behalf of the 


parties participating in the agreement, proposed 
attendance of the ‘following states: the People' Ss 
REpuonre of China, France, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the United Kingdom, the four countries 
of the International Commission of Control and Superv i> 
sion, and the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
together with the four parties to the agreement. 

(U). In Chapter VII, the. parties pledged to respect 
thè 1954 Geneva Agreements on Cambodia and the 1962 


Geneva Agreements on Laos, recognizing the sovereignty, 


independence, ‘and territorial integrity of those two 


countries. _ Specifically, the parties agreed: to 


refrain from using the territory of either Laos or 


Cambodia to encroach on the sovereignty or security of 
one another or of other countries; to end all military 
activities in those two countries; and to withdraw 

“totally and. refrain from reintroducing troops, military 
advisers, armaments, and war material there. Addition= : 
ally, ene internal affairs of _the two countries were to 
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‘it is obvious that there is no 
dispute in the agreement between the 
parties that there is an entity 
Called South Vietnam, and that the 
future unity of Vietnam, as it comes 
about, will be decided by negotiation 
between North and South Vietnam, that 
it will not be achieved by military 
force, indeed, that the use of 
Military force with respect to 
bringing about unification, or any 
other. form of coercion, is impermis-— 
sible according to the terms of this 
agreement. | 


He went on to state that the United States had insisted 
on respect for the Demilitarizea Zone in order to 
restrict infiltration and enforce the restrictions of 
the agreement against the introduction of men and 
| materiel into South Vietnan. | | | 
(U) Chapter VI provided for machinery to implement 
the agreement. Specifically included were: a Four- 
Party Joint Military Commission, composed of represent- 
atives of all four Signatories, to insure compliance 
with the cease-fire, troop withdrawal, base disman- 
tling, return of prisoners, and exchange of information 
on: missing military personnel; a Two-Party Joint 
Military Commission, consisting of representives of the 
two South Vietnamese parties, to carry out those 
provisions assigned to them in the agreement; and an 
International Commission of Control and Supervision 
(ICCS), made up of representatives of Canada, Hungary, 
Indonesia, and Poland, to oversee implementation of the 
agreement and report any violation. The Four-Party 
‘Commission was to begin operations immediately upon 
Signature of the agreement and cease its activities 
60 days later, following the withdrawal of US forces; 
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with two sets of documents signed at separate ceremon- 
ies. Only the United States and North Vietnam were 
parties to the mine removal protocol and it was signed 
only once at the afternoon ceremony.> : 

(U) The prisoner of war protocol provided for 
the parties to exchange lists of all captured military 
personnel and foreign civilians on the day of sign- 
ature. The return was to be accomplished without delay 
at places arranged by the Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission. It was to be completed within 60 days of 
the signature of the agreement "at a rate no slower 
than the rate of withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States forces and those of other foreign coun- 
tries." The two South Vietnamese parties were to 
exchange lists of captured and detained Vietnamese 
civilians within 15 days of the cease-fire and to carry 
out the return of such personnel "in a spirit of 
national reconciliation and concord with a view to 
ending hatred and enmity in order to ease suffering and 
to reunite families." The protocol specified that all 
captured ‘military personnel and captured foreign 
civilians were to be treated humanely and that two or 
more national Red Cross societies could visit the 
places where such personnel were held within 15 days of 


the cease-fire to contribute to improvement of living 


conditions there. The Joint Military Commisions were 


32. Protocols to the Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Vietnam Concerning: The Return 
of Captured Military Personnel and Foreign Civilians 
and Captured and Detained Vietnamese Civilian Person- 
nel; The Internation Commission of Control and Supervi- 
Sion; The Cease-fire in South Vietnam and the Joint 
Military Commissions; and The Removal, Permanent 


Deactivation, or Destruction of Mines in the Territor- 


ial Waters, Ports, Harbors, -and Waterways of the 


Democratic Republic of Vietnam. Weekly Compilation of 


Presidential Documents, 29 Jan 73, pp. 51-64. 
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be settled by their Own people free of foreign interfer- 
ence. Dr, Kissinger, in explanatory remarks, indicated 
his expectation of a formal cease-fire in Laos "within 
a short period of time" and a "de facto" Cease-fire in 
Cambodia "over a period of time relevant to the execu< 
tion of this agreement." | 

(U) Chapter VIII anticipated an improvement of 
relations between North Vietnam and the United States 
based on mutual respect for each other's independence 
and sovereignty and non-interference in internal 
affairs. Dr. Kissinger explained that: | 


It is our firm intention in our 
relationship to the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam to move from 
hostility to normalization, and from 
normalization to Conciliation and 
cooperation. | | 
Under conditions of peace, he believed, the United 
States could and would Contribute to a "realization of 
the humane aspirations" of all people throughout 
Indochina. The final Chapter, IX, contained the imple- 


menting and signature provisions of the agreement. >? 
The Protocols 
=E fOtocois 


(U) Four protocols Supplemented the basic agreement, 
Setting out in greater detail the Provisions with 
respect to prisoners of war, the Internationa] Commise- 
Sion of Control and Supervision, the cease-fire and the 
Joint Military Commissions, and the removal of mines 
from North Vietnamese waters. The first three proto= 
cols were signed by all four parties and went through 


_the same elaborate Procedure as the basic agreement, 


31. "Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring Peace 
in Vietnam," Signed 27 Jan 7.3; News Conference of Dr. 
Henry A. ‘Kissinger, 24 Jan 73; Weekly Com ilation of 


Presidential Documents 29 Jan 73, PP. -45<51, 64-74, 
LEAN f 
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(U) The matter of the International Commission 
of Control and Supervision, Dr. Kissinger indicated, 
was one area where US persistence in the negotiations 
paid off. The previous December,. the North Vietnamese 
had proposed an international supervisory body with a 
membership of only 250 personnel, of whom more than 
half would be in Saigon, with no organized logistics or 
communication, and completely dependent for authority 
to move on the party it was investigating. The body 
provided in the final protocol consisted of more than 
1,000 members from Canada, Hungary, Indonesia, and 
Poland and was authorized to receive from the signatory 
parties the “necessary means of communication and 
transport" or to purchase any equipment not thus 
forthcoming. The ICCS was to be organized as follows: 
(l) a headquarters in Saigon of 108 personnel; (2) 
seven regional teams of 20 members each; (3) a number 
of eight=member teams based in localities throughout 
South Vietnam, including 26 at places where forces were 
in contact or where violations of the cease-fire were 
considered most likely to occur, 12 at possible entry 
points (including the DMZ), 7 for assignment at other 
possible entry points to supervise replacement of 
military equipment in South Vietnam, and 7 to supervise 
the return of prisoners. The Headquarters was to be 
operational and in place within 24 hours after the 
ceaseefire, all seven regional teams and three of the 
prisoner supervisory teams within 48 hours, and the 
remaining teams within 15 to 20 days. The protocol 
charged each of the four parties to cooperate and 
assist the International Commission, and the Joint 
‘Military Commissions and the ‘International Commission 
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assigned responsibility to determine the "modalities" 


for implementing this. protocol and the Four=Party Joint 
Military Commission was to ensure action for the 


exchange of information on missing personnel. When the 
Four=Party Joint Military Commission ceased to exist at 
the end of the specified 60<day period, a Four=Party 
Joint Military team was to carry on the task of resole 
ving the status of military personne] missing in 
action. Finally, any matter on which the Four=Party 
Joint Military Commission could not reach agreement was 
to be referred to the International Commission of 
Control and Supervision for assistance,?° 

(U) The second protocol established the Internation= 
al Commission of Control and Supervision in accordance 
with Chapter VI of the agreement. The International 
Commission was to monitor implementation of the agree- 
ment by means of communications with the parties and 
"on-the-spot" observation. In addition, either at its 
own initiative or at the request of the Joint Military 
Commissions, the Iccs would investigate Violations of 
the agreement. When Serious violations were discovered 
and no remedy could be found, the International Commis- 
Sion would report the matter to the four Parties to the 


agreement. Significantly, the protocol provided that 


Such reports must be made with the "unanimous agree- 
ment" of all four members of the Commission. When 
unanimity could not be reached, the differing views 
would be provided to the four parties to the agreement, 
but not as "reports" of the Iccs, 


33. Protocol to the Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Vietnam Concerning the Return of 
Captured Military Personnel and Foreign Civilians and 
Captured and Detained Vietnamese Civilian Personnel, 


Weekly Compilation Of Presidential Documents, 29 Jan 
13, pp. 51-54, | 
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"demolition objects, minefields, traps, obstacles, and 
other dangerous objects" within 15 days, and the United 
States was to inform the Four=Party Joint Military 
Commission within 15 days of its “general plans for 
timing of complete troop withdrawals which shall take 
place in four phases of fifteen days each." 

(U) The third protocol also elaborated on the 
duties of the Four=Party Joint Military Commission. 
Composed of representatives of the United States and 
the three Vietnamese parties, that body was respon= 
sible, in the 60-day period following the cease-fire, 
for ensuring joint action by the parties to carry out 
the agreements, i.e. implementation of the cease-fire, 
the withdrawal of US and other foreign troops from 
South Vietnam, the dismantling of US and foreign bases 
in South Vietnan, the return of captured military 
personnel and foreign civilians, and the exchange of 
information on missing military personnel and foreign 
civilians. To that end, the Four=Party Commission 
would “coordinate, follow, and inspect" implementation 
of the pertinent provisions of the agreement. In 
addition, the commission was responsible for deterring 
and detecting violations, dealing with violations, and 
settling conflicts between. parties; for dispatching 
joint teams to any part of South Vietnam to investigate 
alleged violations of the agreement and assist in 
preventing recurrence of similar cases; and for engag<- 
ing in observation "at the places where this is neces- 
Sary in the exercise of its functions." | 

(U) The Four Party Commission was organized with a 
- central headquarters and subordinate regional and local 
bodies in much the same manner as the International 
Commission for Control and Supervision. There was to 
be a Central Joint Military Commission located in 


UNCLASSIFIED 


were to maintain "regular and continuous liaison" and 
to "cooperate with and assist each other."°4 

(U) The protocol on the cease-fire and Joint Milie- 
tary Commissions required the high commands of "the 
Parties in South Vietnam" to issue prompt orders 
to all military forces-<-regular, irregular, and armed 
policee<to end all hostilities throughout South Vietnam 
at 2400 hours Greenwich Mean Time, 27 January. As 
Soon as the cease-fire came into force, and until the 
Joint Military Commissions issued regulations, all 
combat forces were to remain in place. These prohibi-e 
tions were not to restrict: Civilian supply or move= 
ment; use of military support elements to assist the 
Civilian population; or normal military proficiency 
training. In areas where armed forces were in direct 
contact, the commanders of the opposing forces were to 
meet as soon as the cease-fire came into force "with a 
view to reaching an agreement on temporary measures to 
avert conflict and to ensure supply and medical care 
for these armed forces." The entry of replacement 
armaments, munitions, and war supplies into South 
Vietnam, as permitted in the basic agreement, was to 
take place under the Supervision and control of the 
Two=Party Joint Military Commission and the ICCS and 
through entry Points designated by the two South 
Vietnamese parties. All parties were to do their 
"utmost" to complete removal or deactivation of all 


4 


34. Protocol to the Agreement on Ending the War and 


- ‘Restoring Peace in Vietnam Concerning the International 


Conference of Dr. Kissinger, 24 Jan 73; Weekl Compila< 
tion of Presidential Documents, 29 Jan 73, Pp. 5457, 
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(U) In the final protocol, the United States agreed 
to clear all the mines it had placed in “the terri- 
torial waters, ports, harbors, and waterways® of North 
Vietnam. “This action was to be accomplished "by 
rendering the mines harmless through removal, per- 
manent deactivation, or destruction." When consider- 
ing a draft mine clearance protocol in December,>° 
Admiral Moorer had suggested deletion of the specific 
term "removal," but in this instance his advice was 
not followed. As stated in the protocol, the mine 
clearance operations were to begin simultaneously 
with the entry of the cease-fire into effect, and 
North ihe wal and the United States were to consult 
immediately "on relevant factors" and agree on the 
earliest possible completion date. Provisions for 
the planning and actual operations followed the 
language of the December draft. Representatives 
of the two “parties would meet and plan implementation; 
the United States would provide a plan for the operaq- 
tions; ‘and North Vietnam would supply all available 
maps and hydrographic charts and indicate mined areas. 
The United ‘States was charged with mine clearance in 
"inland waterways" of North Vietnam, even though 
Admiral Moorer had opposed acceptance of such a respon- 
sibility. “North Vietnam was to participate in this 
aspect of the clearance “to the full extent of its 
capabilities," with. the United States supplying the 
means of survey, “removal, and destruction and teche 
nical wivicg. | | 


l 


ComnTstons, 27 Jan 73; (U) News Con Pavense by Dr. 
Kissinger,' 24 Jan 73; Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents, 29 Jan 73, pp. 5862, 64-74.. . 

36. For`the December consideration of the draft 
mine clearance protocol and ADM Moorer' S comments 
Seapets see yee mae De Spoons l 5 
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Saigon with a delegation of 59 persons, headed by a 
general officer, from each party. There would also be 
seven Regional Joint Military Commissions of 64 mem- 
bers, equally apportioned among the four parties, and 
located at the same sites as the ICCS regional teams, 
Below the Regional Commissions would be 26 joint 
military teams, collocated with the 26 ICCS local teams. 


The Schedule for activation of the Four=Party Commis- 


fire, the regional commissions within 48 hours, and the 
teams within 15 days. Dr. Kissinger observed that the 
provisions for activation of both the Four=Party 
Commission and the International Commission met the 
long-held US objective to have effective and timely 
control machinery to enforce a cease-fire. 

(U) The protocol Called for appropriate delegations 
of the two South Vietnamese Parties to meet within 24 
hours of the cease-fire to reach agreement on organiza- 
tion and operation of a Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission. Until it became operational, its tasks 
would be performed by the representatives of the two 
South Vietnamese parties to the Four-Party Commission 
at all levels, Should agreement not be reached on the 
two-party body by the time the Four=Party Commission 
ceased its Operations at the end of the alloted 60 
days, then the delegations of the South Vietnamese 
Parties to the latter group were to continue to work 
temporarily as a Provisional two-party group. In 
application of the principle of unanimity, the Joint 
Military Commissions would have no chairmen and any 


representative could request a meeting. >> i 


35. Protocol to the Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Vietnam Concerning the Cease- 
fire in South Vietnam and the Joint Military 
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(U) In the conduct of the clearance operations, the 
United States pledged its personnel to respect the 
sovereignty of North Vietnam and the terms of the 
agreement. In return, US personnel would be immune 
from North Vietnamese jurisdiction for the duration 
of the operations and North Vietnam would insure the 
safety of US personnel while in its territory. 
These provisions resembled closely those that Admiral 
Moorer. had recommended for inclusion in a mine cleare- 
ance protocol.>” ; | 

(U) Now, after over seven years of fighting and 
almost aS many years of effort to reach a negotiated 
settlement, the United States had obtained a peace 
agreement in Vietnam. | How successful it would prove, 
however, was still far from certain. ‘The agreement was 
not, as Dr. Kissinger candidly admitted, completely 
Satisfactory, nor did it meet all the concerns of 
President Thieu. Yet it did provide for a cease<fire 
in South Vietnam and the return of US prisoners. The 
first and most immediate test was implementation of the 
agreement, and the United States turned forthwith to 


that task. 


37. Protocol to the Agreement on Ending the War and 
‘Restoring Peace in South Vietnam Concerning the Re- 
. moval, Permanent Deactivation, or Destruction of Mines 
in the Territorial Waters, Ports, Harbors, and Water<- 
ways of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 27 Jan. 73, 


Weekly Compilation of. Presidential Documents, 29 Jan 
73, pp. 63<64. } | 
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all commanders that these instruc- 
tions reach all affected subordinate 
units prior to the time of execution. 

(S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff directed the with- 
drawal of all naval surface forces in the Gulf of 
Tonkin to waters below 16° 50' north except ships. 
‘required for Positive Identification Radar Advisory 
Zone (PIRAZ), search and rescue, and notification line 
operations. Vessels engaged in those tasks might 
operate in international waters of the Gulf as required 
for search and rescue and for implementation of mine= 
field notification procedures.. No naval gunfire was 
permitted in the cease-fire area against North Vietnam= 
ese ships or water craft, except in the case of self- 
defense. The Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the field 
commanders that appropriate operating authorities and 
rules of engagement would be forthcoming. In the 
interim, ground, air, and naval operations in Laos and . 
Cambodia were not affected, but US forces based in or 

operating from South Vietnam would not be employed in 
support of actions in either neighboring country. 

(TS) The Joint Chiefs of. Staff authorized both 
overflight and reconnaissance, manned and unmanned, 
over South Vietnam, but strictly forbade any overflight 
of North Vietnam or the Demilitarized Zone above the 
PMDL by military aircraft, including drones and 
SR=71s. In addition, US naval and air forces would 
respect the. claimed territorial waters and airspace 
of North Vietnam. The overflight authorities were 
modified slightly the following day to allow escort 
and barrier combat air patrol/MIG operations over 


—Iv(S=EX) Msg, JCS 6408 to ZEN/AIG 7076, 240456z Jan 
73, Att to JCS 2472/853-1, 24 Jan 73, JMF 911/305 (24 


CHAPTER 14 


WINDING DOWN THE WAR 


(U) The intensive negotiations during the first 
three weeks of January 1973 to end the Vietnam war were 
the province of Dr. Kissinger and the President with 
little, if any, participation by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. But once the settlement was reached, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had a major task of implementing 
actions to carry out the US military commitments of the 


peace agreement. 


Immediate Implementing Actions 


(S&S) Late in the evening of 23 January, following 
the President's televised announcement of the agree- 
ment, the Joint Chiefs of Staff issued the necessary 


. 


directive to the field commanders: 


Effective 2723592 Jan 73, an 
internationally supervised ceasefire 
in SVN and the DMZ will be instie 
tuted. At that time, discontinue 
all acts of force initiated by US. 

forces in NVN and SVN and the DMZ. 
All airstrikes, artillery fire, and 
.naval bombardment, as well as other 
‘fire or munitions expenditure includ- 
ing mines/destructors will be termine 
ated. PSYOP targeted against NVN and 
‘SVN and the DMZ are prohibited. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff emphasized to all concerned 


the significance of this -cease<fireidirective: 


_.The importance of compliance at the 
(effective time of execution cannot be 
overstressed. It is incumbent upon 


armaments, munitions, and war materiel ("major end 
. items") would cease when the cease-fire came into force 
at 2723592 January 1973. The only exception would be 
on *a one-for-one" replacement basis. Accordingly, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed action to redistribe 
ute assets available inetheater to bring stockage in 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia to currently pre<- 
scribed levels. Later, on 27 January, just a few hours 
before the institution of the cease-fire, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff reminded the Service 
Chiefs that equipment inventory located in South 
Vietnam as of 272359Z January 1973 would be the base 
level for the RVNAF after the cease-fire. He requested 
"extraordinary efforts" to return any out<ofecountry 
RVNAFeowned equipment to South Vietnam prior to effece 
tive time of the cease<fire.> 

(TS) Although the cease<fire would end all US air 
operations in North and South Vietnam, the ‘United 
States decided to increase its air activity in neighe- 
boring Laos, and on 25 January, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff relayed the necessary instruction 
to CINCPAC and CINCSAC. When the cease-fire went into 
effect in South Vietnam, the Chairman told the two 
commanders, they should increase Be52 and tactical air 
sortie levels in Laos "with primary emphasis on the 
land battle area while maintaining pressure on the 
established resupply routes such as the Ho Chi Minh. 
Trail.” ‘Accordingly, Admiral Moorer directed an 


3. (S<EX) Msg, JCS 6408 to ZEN/AIG 7076, 2404562 
Jan 73, Att to JCS 2472/853<1, 24 Jan 73, JMF 911/305 
(24 Jan 73). The supplemental instructions are cone 
tained. ins (S) Msg, JCS 7531 to CINCPAC, 2500382 Jan. 
73; (S) Msg, JCS 1331 to CSA, CNO, CSAF, and CMC, 
271643Z Jan 73. | 


international waters to protect US aircraft carrying 
out reconnaissance and intelligence collection over the 
Gulf of Tonkin. Such flights would avoid both North 
Vietnamese land areas and territorial seas, with the 
only exception being immediate pursuit of attacking 
aircraft. | | 

(S) Nothing in these instructions, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff said, was to be construed So as to prevent any 
commander from taking necessary action to defend his 
forces. In any attack of. US forces or installations, © 
the "minimum force" necessary for protection was 
authorized. Normal training to maintain unit readiness 
was allowed, but "no ordnance other than that normally 
regarded as self<defensive in nature" would be carried 


by US planes conducting training missions in the 
vicinity of North or South Vietnam. 


(S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not address US 
troop withdrawal in this initial directive, indicating 
that the matter wold be handled Separately. They did 
State that priorities for withdrawal of personnel and 
equipment would be assigned, based on a MACV program 
and cease-fire requirements. Moreover, airlift ‘vee 
quirements for personnel would be arranged between the 
Services and the Military Airlift Command. Finally, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed the continuation of all 
logistic operations. then in progress and planned 
through X+60. The next day, however, they revised this 
latter direction to conform with the Vietnam agreement, 


Stating that the introduction of additional military 


2. For the supplemental ‘thstruction, see (TSEX) 


Msg, JÇS .7516 to SEB ERAS and TSINCSAC, 2500202 Jan 73. 
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to preclude overflight or the necessity for protective 
reaction. “We simply cannot afford any mistakes," he 
concluded.” | | ; 

(C) Late on 25 January 1973, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff issued the directive for the withdrawal of US 
forces from South Vietnam. They ordered CINCPAC to 
redeploy all US military personnel from South Vietnam 
during the period X<Day through X+60. The only US 
military personnel allowed in South Vietnam thereafter 
would be the 50 assigned to the Defense Attache Office, 
‘Saigon and those US forces required for the Four<-Party 
Joint Military Commission. United States forces were 
to be removed from South Vietnam in four approximately 
equal increments in accord with the provisions of the 
protocol on the joint military commissions.° Ale 
though the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not specifically 
so state, these four increments would correspond with 
the release of US prisoners, which was also to occur in 
four stages. The Joint Chiefs of Staff supplied the 
following numbers for the first two withdrawal incre- 
ments: 6,000 to 6,500 personnel (including USMC Aq4 
squadrons) during XeDay to X+15; another 4,000 to 4,500 
from X+16 to X+30. The size of the final two incre- 
ments would be determined later based on the performe 
ance of the other side in releasing US prisoners. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff also directed redeployment of ROK 
forces in South Vietnam in accordance with COMUSMACV 
plans.’ 

(C) pueinG their cease<«fire planning in Novenbat 
1972, the Joint Chiefs of -SAER .after securing 

TFS=EX) Msg, Jcs 9125 to CINCPAC (info CINCSAC) , 
2617222 Jan 73.. : 
6. See Chapter 13, pp. 705-706. — 


7. (S) Msg, JCS 8465 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACY) , 
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increase in the air activity levels in Laos to 15 Be52 
and 200 tactical air sorties per day. Carrier aircraft 


overflight of South Vietnam and Laos was allowed with | 


"extreme precautions" to preclude inadvertent penetrae 
tion of North Vietnamese air space. Shortly before the 
cease<fire went into effect on 27 January, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff raised the permitted level of daily 


B=52 sorties in Laos to 30 and, on 1 February 1973, © 


nearly four days after the cease-fire entered into 
force, they raised the level again to 50. 

(TS) Following the initial authorization on 25 
January for increased air action in Laos, Admiral 
Moorer dispatched a special caution to CINCPAC and 
CINCSAC: 


During the next sixty agys. the most 
important single event will be the 
return of our prisoners of war. 
Parenthetically I would also add that 
Possession of our POW's is the 
only leverage the NVN have. Therec. 
fore, it is absolutely mandatory that 
.we conduct our air operations in such 
a manner. that there will be no cause 
to overfly NVN territory or deliver 
ordnance against targets in NVN. 


In ‘Washington deliberations, Admiral Moorer had ree 
sisted imposition of a buffer zone in Laos along the 
Vietnam border. Consequently, he wanted US pilots to 
understand the situation and conduct themselves accorde 
ingly. "We cannot permit advertent or inadvertent 
violations of the NVN. border which might slow down the 
return of POWs." Air operations in Laos near the 


_ Vietnam border, he eau were to oe anne as 


— 4. (TS) Msg, JCS 8315 to CINCPAC anā. NERGA 


251734Z Jan 73. (TS). Msg, JCS 1446 to CINCPAC and 
CINCSAC, 2720582 Jan 73. (TS<EX) MSg, - acs 6266 to 
CINCPAC and ee 0123322 Feb 73. 


forces might conduct search and rescue operations, 
inspect crash and grave sites, and recover US aircraft 
crews in South Vietnam; with the completion of the US 
withdrawal, South Vietnamese air bases might be used as 
emergency recovery bases for US military aircraft 
conducting approved operations in Southeast Asia. 
During the withdrawal, US forces might provide armed 
escort for US force movements within South Vietnam and — 
conduct .normal training to maintain readiness. In that 


same period, US naval combatant vessels and logistics ` 


craft were permitted to operate in South Vietnamese 
territorial waters, but thereafter, US combatant 
vessels would enter South Vietnamese waters only with 
specific GVN approval. During and after withdrawal, 
air and surface logistic operations related to replen- 
ishment of consumable supplies (petroluem, ammunition, 
and spare parts) and maintenance support were authore 
ized within the terms of the basic agreement. In 
addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized surveile 
lance activities, similar to MARKET TIME, in and over 
the South Vietnamese territorial waters to furnish 
early warning to the RVNAF; after the completion of the 
US withdrawal such operations would require appropriate 
clearance by the Government of Vietnam. Finally, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff specified an RVN Positive Control 
Area, a fiveenautical mile strip in Laos and Cambodia 
along the South Vietnam border where all air strikes, 
except for B<52, would be conducted under a forward air 
controller, and set out detailed authorities for US 
action in both Laos and Cambodia.’ 


~ 8. (TS=EX) Msg, JCS 9906 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC 
(info COMUSMACV), 270657Z Jan 73. ‘This JCS directive 


Secretary of Defense approval, had dispatched to the 
appropriate commanders for planning purposes operating 
authorities and rules of engagement for Southeast Asia 
in the event of an end to hostilities there. Now, with 
the conclusion of the final agreement with North 
Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff revised these 
authorities and rules in accordance with the terms of 
the actual agreement and dispatched approved versions 
to CINCPAC on 27 January. These documents spelled out 
in considerable detail both the allowed and prohibited | 
actions in Southeast Asia, | the broad outlines of which 
had already been provided in. the JCS cease-fire direc- 
tive of 23 January. | oe 
(TS) In North Vietnan, the operating authorities 
prohibited "military operations of all types" except 
for mine countermeasure operations, Search and rescue 
of US personnel, crash and grave site inspections, 
immediate pursuit to repel attacks on US forces, and 
defensive response, In South Vietnam, operations 
employing tactical air, B-52s, rotary wing gunships 
artillery, naval bombardment, and other fire expendi- 
tures or ordnance expenditures were allowed against 
hostile forces only in direct support of US forçes 
under attack and only until completion of. the US 
withdrawal. _ In case of such attack, response appro= 
priate to the magnitude of the attack was authorized, 
but the Joint Chiefs of Staff reiterated that US forces 
operating from bases in South Vietnam ‘would not take 
part in operations in Laos and Cambodia. . Confirming 
the 23 January directive, qverflight and both manned 
and unmanned reconnaissance of “South Vietnam were 
permitted, as were immediate pursuit of attacking 
forces into’ South Vietnamese territorial Seas and air 
Space and defensive response to protect US forces, when 
all other alternatives had failed. United States 


(TS) During the North Vietnamese offensive into 
South Vietnam in April 1972, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had secured Secretary of Defense approval for authority 
to deploy various. US air and naval augmentation forces 
in Southeast Asia, and these authorities were extended 
on a month<to-month basis thereafter. Each extension 
required a specific JCS request and a Secretary of 
Defense approval. The current augmentation authorities 
were scheduled to expire on 31 January 1973, and 
Admiral Moorer approached the Secretary of Defense on 
this matter on 27 January 1973. He realized that the 
rationale previously used to support the continued 
augmentation no longer applied with the conclusion of 
the cease-fire agreement. Nevertheless, Admiral Moorer 
requested extension of those authorities through. 28 
February 1973, pending final resolution of withdrawal 
and redeployment plans. “Mr. Elliot Richardson, who 
became Secretary of Defense on 30 January approved the 
extension that same day, adding that he wished to 
review the JCS plan for incremental phase<down of US 
forces in Southeast Asia not later than X+15, 12 
February 1973. 10 | 

. (TS) officials in dasi toh were keenly interested 
in the inplenentabren of the Vietnam agreement and any. 


File 091 SEA, Jan<Apr 73. Again, this directive 
superseded efforts initiated earlier in January to 
revise existing rules of engagement. See (TS) 
CM<2452<73 to SecDef, 25 Jan 73, CJCS File 091 SEA, 
_JaneApr 73. Oo | 

= 10. (TS<EX) CM<2462<73 to SecDef, 27 Jan 73; 
(TS-EX) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Temporary Augmentation 
Authorities (U)," 30 Jan 73; .(TS<EX) Msg, JCS 4010 to 
CINCPAC, CINCSAC, CINCLANT, and USCINCRED, 3100252 Jan 
ol CJCS File 091 SEA, Jan<Apr 73. i an m 
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(C) In the rules of engagement for Southeast Asia 
also dispatched on 27 January. 1973, to be effective 
2723592 January 1973, the Joint Chiefs of Staff care- 
fully defined the terms Southeast Asia, territorial 
seas, internal waters, territorial airspace, friendly 
and hostile forces, hostile aircraft and vessels, 
attacks, and immediate pursuit. They then proceeded to 
authorize US forces operating in Southeast Asia to 
attack and destroy any hostile aircraft or vessel and 
hostile ground forces attacking US personnel in South 
Vietnam or US and friendly forces, facilities, 
materiel, or population centers in Laos or Cambodia. 
They also authorized immediate pursuit should US forces 


be attacked in South Vietnan, Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, 


North Vietnam, or Southeast Asian international waters 
or airspace. United States forces conducting such 


pursuit into unfriendly territory were not allowed to 


attack other unfriendly forces or installations encoun= 
tered unless attacked first by those forces, and then 
only to the extent necessary for self-defense. No 
immediate pursuit was permitted into the People's 
Republic of China. The Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded 
the rules of engagement with the usual caveat that 
nothing therein modified "the requirement of a military 
commander to defend his unit against armed attack with 
all means at his disposal." | 


Superseded plans that were begun, Shortly before the 


final agreement, to amend. the existing operating 
authorities. See (TS=EX) CM=2442=73 to SecDef, 21 Jan 
73 and CM=2443=73. to SecDef, 22 Jan 73, both in cJcs 
File 091 SEA, Jan=Apr ‘73). a ae R 
9. (TS). Msg, JCS 9912 to CINCPAC and <<INCSAC, 
270703Z Jan 73. Draft of this msg had handwritten 
notation of SecDef approval, dated 26 Jan 73, see CJCS 
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serious nature." All attacks on US or Free World forces 
were considered serious violations, and this category 
also included armed conflict that endangered local 
government agencies in South Vietnam and that, if 
continued, would endanger the central government and 
any other "gross violation" by North Vietnamese land, 
sea, or air forces.” | | k 

(C) The President, too, wanted to be kept informed 
and requested a daily report on the implementation of 
the Vietnam agreement, including the topics of prisoner 
return, US and ROK force withdrawals, cease-fire 
violations, mine clearance operations, and assistance 
to South Vietnam. Dr. Kissinger relayed this request 
to the Secretaries of State and Defense and the Direc<- 
tor of Central Intelligence on 28 January 1973, and 
Admiral Moorer tasked CINCPAC to provide information 


for military aspects of this report. Within the 


Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National 
Military Command Center was. charged with compilation of 
a daily JCS post<cease<fire report.?? | | 

| (C) In an attempt to enhance North Vietnamese 
acceptance of a cease-fire, a high-level interagency 
committee, the PSYOP Pressure Operations Group, had 
requested the US Ambassador in Saigon and CINCPAC in 
late 1972 to plan an intensive leaflet and minieradio 


12. (S) Msg, JCS 7526 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 
2500292 Jan 73. | | 

13.. (TS) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to Secys State and 
Def and DCI, “Post Ceasefire Reporting," 28 Jan 73; 
(U). OPS 59<73, Memo, DepDir for Ops (NMCC), "JCS Post 
Cease<fire Daily Report,” 1 Feb 73; Je5 Action Officer 
Files. (S) Msg, JCS 3963 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV) , 
3023332 Jan 73. a 
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violation of the ceasecfire. On 23 January 1973, 
Admiral Moorer addressed a memorandum to the Secretary 
of Defense discussing the possibility of enemy viola- 
tions and the range of US responses available. On the 
basis of limited experience of holiday cease<fires in 
previous years, Admiral Moorer anticipated deliberate 
infractions of the cease-fire. Such occurrences, he 


observed, could range from minor harassment activities 


to a massive invasion of South Vietnam by North 
Vetnamese forces. The precise character of the US 
response could not be fully determined without knowl< 


edge of the actual situation, but Admiral Moorer 


believed that sufficient US forces would be available 
in Southeast Asia to allow a wide range of reaction 
should North Vietnam abrogate the agreement. These 
forces would have the capability to lay mines, give 
close air Support, interdict lines of communication, 
furnish naval gunfire support, bomb, resupply indigenous 
forces, and conduct psychological warfare. "A central 
point,” the Admiral continued, was that the US "thres- 
hold of response" would change drastically when the US 


withdrawal was complete. Prior to that date, US 
reaction to violations threatening the safety of US 


forces would have to be timely and deliberate; there< 
after the “threshold of provocation" would undoubtedly 
rise considerably. How high, he said, would depend on 
the economic, political, and ne een Stability of 
South Vietnam. ?} l 

(C) On 24 January, following announcement of ‘the 
agreement, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC 


to report immediately cease-fire. violations of "a 


. 11. (TS<EX) Memo, cJIcs to SecDef, SSBR G Cease 
fire Violations," 23 Jan t3, CICS File 091 BER; Jane 
Apr 73. 
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communist forces also pressed, efforts against populated 
areas, interdicting lines of communication and occupy<= 
ing or infiltrating government<controlled. hamlets. The 
level of activity dropped during February, but never, 
throughout the 60<day period of the US withdrawal, did 
the fighting in South Vietnam oaee “compleceiy.< 

(U) Despite the lack of a true cease<fire in South 
Vietnam, the United States began the withdrawal of its 
remaining forces from South Vietnam on 28 January 1973, 
X=Day as it was designated in the military planning and 
operations. General Weyand had prepared tentative 
plans in accordance with the JCS guidance supplied the 
previous November,” and with the agreement on a final 
settlement, he carried out those plans in accordance 
with the JCS troop withdrawal directive of 25 January. 
On 28 January 1973, 23,335 US military personnel, 


-< 35,396 ROK forces, and 113 others from Thailand, the 


Philippines, and the Republic of China awaited removal 
from South Vietnam, and as specified by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, 6,000 to 6,500 US men were to leave in 
increment one, the period X<Day to X+15 (28 January-ll 
February). The actual redeployment, Operation COUNT 
Down, 18 got under way slowly, but by the end of 11 
February, 6,145 US troops had departed South Vietnam, _ 
leaving a total of 17,190 still to be moved. During 


this same period, 8,929 ROK forces redeployed. 1? 


| 16. For a description of the military activities 


in South Vietnam during the period 28 January<29 March 
1973, see (TS<=NOFORN<EX) COMUSMACV Commana History, Jan 
72<Mar 73, (U) pp. 141<149. 
17. See Chapter 12, p „6442649. ; 
. 18. In initial plann ng the operation was nicknamed 
THUNDER BOLT. For the change in name see (C) Msg, 
JCS 6913 to CINCPAC, 2415222 Jan 73. 


3 19, (TS-NOFORN<EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
. 72<Mar 73, (U) pp. He2 < He3. . (TS) NMCC OPSUM 35<73, 
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campaign throughout South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambođia 
in the brief interim between the initialing and effec- 
tive. date of an agreement. The thrust of the effort 
was to emphasize the cease-fire theme and to pressure 
North Vietnamese forces to return home. The plan was 
readied with a supply of leaflets prestocked in Thai- 
land and over 30,000 rađios disseminated in anticipa- 
tion of implementation of the operation, nicknamed 
TEMPO SURGE. On 24 January, the PSYOP Pressure Opera- 
tions Group directd execution. Between that time and 
termination of TEMPO SURGE at 270133Z January 1973, US 
C-130s in 13 sorties delivered 160 million leaflets and 
two B-52 sorties dropped an additional seven million 
leaflets into. South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 14 


The US Withdrawal Begins 

(U) At 2724002 (0800 Saigon time) January 1973, 
the Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring the Peace 
in Vietnam with its attendant cease-fire in South 
Vietnam enterd into force. That event, however, did 
not end the fighting. As described in. the previous 
chapter,” both sides launched concerted efforts in 
the days preceding the announcement and signature of 
the agreement to increase the territory and population 
under their control, and this intensified combat 
continued in the period immediately. following the 
cease-fire. In MR l, major activity centered in Quang 
Tri and- Quang Ngai Provinces where NVA and PRG forces 
attempted to expand their . control into population 


centers by seizing hamlets and isolating ‘defending 
a in the other three military ee ‘the 


i è 


14. 5 5j DJSM-83- ~73 to: ccs, 12. Jan. 3, ccs File 
091 Vietnam, Jan 73..-~- --(TS-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command 
History, 1973, pp. 171-172. y D a 

l5. See pp. 689-690. 


Hanoi on 12 February. On the same day, the PRG re> 
leased 19 military and 8 civilian prisoners at Loc Ninh 
in South Vietnam, and the freed men were flown to Clark 
Air Base in the Philippines for medical examination and 
reporting before returning to the United States. The 
prisoner return operation received the name HOME> 


COMING. 27 


Organizational Changes 
(U) Upon implementation of the cease-fire in South 
Vietnan, the various organizational changes planned by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for that eventuality began to 
come into effect. The previous November, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had recommended and the Secretary of 
Defense had approved, ‘the establishment of a Defense 
Attache Office (DAO), Saigon, composed of a Defense 
Attache Element and a Defense Resource Support and. 
Termination Office (DRSTO). Limited to 50 US military 
personnel, augmented by a large number of Department of 
Defense civilian and contract personnel, this organiza= 
' tion would carry out US residual military functions in 
South vietnam after the cease-fire and US withdrawal 
and would be the sole US military presence in the 
country. T | 
| (C) Shortly before the final agreement was completed 
on 15 January 1973, the Joint Chiefs of Staff supplied 


22. (S=NOFORN) NMCC OPSUMS 22+73, 29 Jan 73; 
: 3573, 13 Feb 73. ‘(TS*NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 
1973, (U) p. 600. The name originally was EGRESS 
- RECAP, but it was changed by the Secretary of Defense 
to HOMECOMING on 8 January 1973. See (U) Memo, SecDef 
to Secys of MilDepts, CJCS, et al., 8 Jan 73, CICS File 
091 Vietnam, Jan 73. 
| ta SNAREST Tai pp. 638-639, eae. 647. 


(U) The US withdrawal was tied directly to the 
return of US prisoners. This was in accord with the 
Vietnam agreement and the accompanying protocol on 
prisoners,’ which provided for the return to proceed 
and be completed simultaneously with the US withdrawal. 
It was also decided in an oral agreement at the Paris 
conference that North Vietnam and the PRG would release 
the US prisoners in l5<day increments paralleling the 
US redeployments. Further negotiations and actual 
exchange arrangements for the return were conducted in 
the Four<Party Joint Military Commission in Saigon, and 
COMUSMACV set up a Prisoner of War Liaison Division as 
part of the US Delegation to the Four<Party Joint 
Military Commission to insure implementation of ‘the 
protocol concerning the return of captured personnel. 
In Washington, planning and arrangements for the return . 
of the US prisoners was handled by a special Department 
of Defense Task Force for Prisoners<of<War/Missing<ine« 
Action located in the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (International Security Affairs). ° This Task 
Force dealt directly with the Services and CINCPAC, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were not involved in ‘these 
activities.*" | 

(S) North Vietnam and the PRG presented US officials 
in Paris on 27 January with lists of names of personnel 
that they had captured. The combined lists totaled 717 
men, including 555 US military, 22 US civilians, and 
140 others comprised of foreign nationals, previously 
released prisoners, and deceased. With the completion 
of the first increment of the US withdrawal from South 
Vietnam, the- North Vietnamese released the first group 
| of 116. US military prisoners at Gia Lam Airfield in 


20. See dates 13; pp. 702-703. 


21l. (TSeNOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1973, 
(U) p. 600. E | i 


(TS) After the final agreement was completed, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff informed CINCPAC on 25 January 
1973 of the following US personnel ceilings in South 
Vietnam: for the Defense Attache Office, 50 US 
military and 1,200 DOD civilians. - In addition, 
5,500 contractor personnel. were authorized and there 
was no limit on the number of thirdecountry nationals 
employed. The Joint Chiefs of Staff specified, howe 
ever, that all DOD civilians must depart South Vietnam 
within one year of the cease<fire date. Subsequently, 
CINCPAC requested authority to recruit and fill the DAO 
ceilings and the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved on 27 
January. On the next day, the Defense Attache Office, 
Saigon, was activated under the operational command of 
-COMUSMACV with an initial staff of 190 permanent DOD 
employees. and 46 temporary duty personnel. On 2 
February 1973, the Secretary of Defense confirmed the 
DAO personnel ceilings issued by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 27 January. Exempted from the 50 US military 
limit in South Vietnam were US members of the- Foure 
Party Joint Military Commission and DOD personnel 
sponsored by the Department of State.” 

(U) In the cease<fire preparations in November 1972, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had provided for a joint 
headquarters, the US Support Activities Group/7th Air 
Force (USSAG/7AF) , located in Nakhon Phanon, Thailand 
to plan and be ready to conduct combat air operations 
in Southeast Asia as required. The Secretary of 


25. (TS<EX) Msg, JCS 8209 to CINCPAC, 2517192 Jan 
73.: (S) Msg, JCS 1341 to CINCPAC, 271659Z Jan 73. 
(TS=NOFORN<EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 72<Mar 
-713, pp. Ge9 e Gell. (TS) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, “Pere 
‘sonnel Ceiling for Defense Attache Office, Saigon {U) ,* | 
2 Feb 73, Att to JCS 2339/360<19, 9 Feb. eg JMF 907/305 
. (27 est i) sec 3. a : 
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the Secretary of Defense interim terms of reference and 


detailed organizational information for the DAO. In 
late December 1972, the Secretary had requested that. 
the US residual defense organization in South Vietnam 
include a capability to support various ‘on=going US 


economic support programs in South- Vietnam, and the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff included that function in the 
interim terms of reference. Command relations, as 


outlined in the terms of reference, provided for a 


Defense Attache to head the Office, who would also be 
Chief, DRSTO, and serve as the senior US military 

representative to the US Diplomatic Mission in Saigon. | 
For intelligence matters, the Defense Attache would be 
responsible to the Director, Defense Intelligence 
Agency: as Chief, DRSTO, he would be under the command 
of COMUSMACV until the disestablishment of MACV, then 
under the Commander, US Support Activities Group/7th 
Air Force, and ultimately under CINCPAC when USSAG/7AF 
was eliminated. For all security assistance planning 
and coordination, the Defense Attache/Chief, DRSTO, — 
would report directly to CINCPAC. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff advised the Secretary that any further changes 
required in the terms of reference to accord with "any 
future cease-fire agreement" would be supplied within 
15 days (X+15) of the date the agreement went into 
force. On the same day, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
forwarded these interim terms of reference to CINCPAC, 


stating. that they were approved, pending changes 


required by the final agreement. © They authorized 
CINCPAC to hire 228 US civilians for the. organizas 


tion.“ 


— a TT) JCSM<25<73 to’ Gute, 15 Jan 73, Encl A 
to JCS 2339/360-17, 10 Jan 73; (C) MSg,. Jcs 5977 to 
CINCPAC, 15 Jan 73; JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 3. 
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located at Udorn, Thailand. This element provided 
"operational interface" between the 7th and 13th Air 
Forces and was the organization through which the 13AF 
exercised its command, administrative, and logistical 
support functions in Thailand. Earlier, on 13 January 
1973, the Secretary of Defense had inquired about the 
role of the Deputy Commander 7/13AF and his staff when 
the cease<fire was implemented. Admiral Moorer replied 
on 31 January that this organization at Udorn was the 


means by which the 13AF would conduct training to 


maintain combat readiness in the cease-fire situation. 
Once the 7AF Headquarters moved to Thailand, however, 
the responsibilities of the Deputy Commander 7/13AF 
would be reduced. But, because of the uncertainties 
surrounding the cease<fire,. Admiral Moorer recommended 
retention of this headquarters until the US withdrawal 
was completed. Further consideration would then be 
given its disposition.’ | 

(C) With the establishment of the USSAG/7AF. at 
Nakhon, the Deputy Commander 7/13AF ceased to perform 
the combat operations control function on behalf of the 
Commander 7AF.. He did, however, continue to carry out 
command and support functions for the Commander 13AF. 
Accordingly, CINCPACAF redesignated the organization at 
Udorn the 13AF ADVON, responsible for such functins as 
command, administration, logistics, facilities manage< 
ment, training, and operational control of noncombat 
sorties. In the process the strength of the headquar<- 
ters was reduced from 97 to 63 personnel. Subsequently, 


| a 135 T5) Memo, SecDef to CICS, 13. Jan 73, Att ‘to 


JCS 2339/360-18, 16 Jan 73; (TS) CMe 2473-73 to SecDef, 
31 Jan 73, Att to lst N/H of JCS 2339/360-13, 2 Feb 73; 
JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 3. , 
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Defense sanctioned this organization, approving deploy<- 
-ment of an advance element prior to X<Day and estabe 
lishment of the entire organization before x+60.7° 

(C) Deployment of the advanced element of the 
USSAG/7AF was delayed because of difficulties in 
securing diplomatic clearance, and it was not until 24 
January 1973 that the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed 
-CINCPAC to move a leading element of 20 officers to 
Nakhon Phanom after coordination with the US Embassy in 
Bangkok. Accordingly, this. advance element moved to 
Thailand on 29 January and the Headquarters, USSAG/7AF 
was activated on 10 February 1973 under the command of 
General John W. Vogt, USAF, and staffed largely with 
former MACV personnel. The headquarters became operae 
tional five days later when. it took over control of 
air assets from MACV, and the phased ‘movement of 
aircraft from Vietnam was completed on 18 February 
1973. Remaining headquarters and support unit persone 
nel arrived from Vietnam during the next several weeks 
as their duties there ended. On 23 February 1973, 
CINCPAC recommended dropping the 7th Air Force portion 
of the title of the new organization,. designating it 
simply the US Support Activities Group, but the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Gid not approve the recommendation.” 

(C) The JCS planning for postwar command control ` 
arrangements in Southeast Asia made no ‘provision for 
the role of the Deputy Commander 7/13AF and his Staff, 


AT See Chapter 12, So. 641, 645. | 
OF. (TS) Msg, JCS 7270 to CINCPAC (info. COMUSMACY) , 
2420322 Jan 73. (TS<=NOFORN<EX) COMUSMACV Command 
Histor Jan 72=<Mar 73, pp. G<4 e G<5, H-2. (C) Msg, 
CINCPAC to JCS, 2302442 Feb 73, JCS IN 17865; (C) Msg, 
JCS 9859 to CINCPAC, 6 Mar -73 (derived from _ 
~JICS- 2239/360<23)% JMF 907/305 4127 Oct 72). :;sec 3. : 
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(S) The Four<=Party Joint Military -Commission cone 
sisted of a Central Commission in Saigon, seven 
Regional Joint Military Commissions located near key 
province capitals, and 26 joint Military Teams © The 
Central Commission established three subcommissions to 


_ assist in carrying out its responsibilities: . one on 


Captured Military Personnel to arrange the release of 
US and Vietnamese prisoners of war and captured foreign 
nationals; another on Operational Procedures to deal 
with matters of transportation, facilities, privileges 
and immunities, press relations, and fiscal arrange< 
ments; and a Subcommission on Military Affairs to 
implement the cease<fire. Each delegation to the | 
Four<Party Commission was allowed 825 personnel, come 
prising 275 delegates and 550 support personnel. The 
United States sent representatives to all levels of the 
Four<Party Commission organization and was anxious for 
the other parties to do likewise. To facilitate the 
Commission's functioning, the United States offered on 
27 January 1973 to provide air transportation to bring 
North Vietnamese and PRG delegation members from Hanoi 
to Saigon. This offer was accepted and the airlift 
‘began on 29 January. By 8 February, the United States | 
' had transported 802 North Vietnamese and 49 PRG Reneons 
nel from Hanoi to Saigon. ?? l Ta 

(S) The US, South Vietnamese, and North Vietnamese 
delegations to the Four<Party Joint Military Commission 
were at full strength by 8 February 1973, but the PRG 
had supplied. only 152 members. To assist deployment 


32. (S) Msgs, JCS 9924 and. 1555 to US Del Paris, 
270713Z Jan 73 and 280113Z Jan 73. {S<EX) Final Rpt 
of US Del, Four<Party Joint Military Commission, n.d., 
Att to JCS 2472/873, 20- Jun 73, JMF 911/533 (20 Jun 
tals ey : 


in April 1973, CINCPAC issued terms of reference for 
the USSAG/7AF. The Commander exercised operational 
control of Thailand<based USAF assets, except for SAC 
units and C<«130 aircraft controlled by the PACOM 
Transportation Management Agency, when committed to him 
by CINCPAC for combat air operations; the Commander 
13AF, at Clark Air Base in the Philippines, commanded 
the assigned USAF units when the aircraft were not 
committed to the USSAG/7AF.°? | 
(C) When the Vietnam agreement was reached, the 
United States had plans ready for its organization to 
Support the Four<Party Joint Military Commission. 
(FPgMC) >° On 27 January 1973, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff directed CINCPAC to establish the US Delegation 
_to the FoureParty Commission to function in accordance 
with the agreement and the pertinent protocols. United 
States control of this body would be exercised in the 
military chain of command through COMUSMACV, and all 
instructions to the US Delegation would be coordinated 
with the US Ambassador in Saigon. Reporting channels 
for the US Delegation would be to COMUSMACV for further 
transmission to CINCPAC and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Accounts of minor ceaseefire vilolations would be 
included in the daily COMUSMACV reports and Serious 
violations would be reported immediately to ‘the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. o | | 


| 29. (S) Memo, DepUSecAF to ASD(ISA), 27 Mar 73, 
Encl to Att to 2d N/H of JCS- 2339/360-18, 28 Mar 73,' 
JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 2. (C) Memo, Hilbert 
(OASD/ISA) to ASD(ISA), "13AF ADVON, Udorn, Thailand," 
-24 Apr 73, J<5 Action Officer Files. (S) Msg, CINCe . 
PACAF to CINCPAC, 2404002 Mar 73, JCS IN 48460. 
(TSeNOFORN) CINCPAC Command Histor 1973, p. 49. 
30. See Chapter 12, pp. 657<66l1.. ~~ | a 
31. (S) Msgs, JCS 1325 and 1505 to CINCPAC (info 
COMUSMACV) , 271632Z and 2723252 Jan 73. — S 
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In dealings with the PRG members, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff cautioned that the United States did not “in any 
way” regard the Provisional Revolutionary Government as 
"a governmental entity” and acts should be avoided. that 
might suggest formal US relations with the PRG. All US 
military forces were reminded that the United States 
recognized “the GVN as the sole legitimate government 
of South Vietnam and contacts with official represente | 
atives of the PRG/NFL should be avoided.” In case of 
doubt, US military personnel in South Vietnam would 
seek instructions, through proper channels, from the US 
Ambassador or appropriate members of his staff, and all 
meetings with representatives of North Vietnam or the 
PRG were to be reported to the US Embassy in Saigon.>* 
(C) The JCS guidance with respect to the PRG was 
subsequently confirmed by the Department of State. In 
a circular to all US diplomatic and consular posts on 2 
March 1973, the Secretary of State noted that recent 
events, including the signing of the Vietnam agreement 
by the "so-called Provisional Revolutionary Government" 
as well as its participation in the International 
Conference on Vietnam, had led some third countries "to 
look with more responsiveness upon the PRG's. claims of 


. enhanced legitimacy." . But these events, the Secretary 


said, did nothing to strengthen PRG claims to represent 
the people of South Vietnam. He continued: | 


Our policy, stated by the President 
on January 23, is to “continue to 
recognize the Government of the 
Republic of :Vietnam as the sole 
legitimate government of South 


“34, 15) Msg, JCS 1508 to CINCPAC, CSA, CNO, CSAF, 


and CMC (info CONUSKAGYO a: 2723237 Jan 73. 
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of the remaining PRG contingent, the Central Commission 
set up an Ad Hoc Committee on PRG Movement, but that 
body was of little use. Under the pretexts of inade= 
quate facilities, poor security, and lack of freedom of 
movement, the PRG delayed sending additional personnel, 
and when those excuses were removed, the PRG still did 


not provide its full complement. During the 60-day 


period following the cease-fire, the PRG sent repre= 
sentatives to only four regions and to no team sites, 
and the maximum number of PRG members to join the 
Four=Party Commission was 314, The. North Vietnamese 
initially provided members for all seven Regional 
Commissions and five team sites. But then, alleging a 
lack of security, they withdrew from two Regional 
Commissions and refused to participate in "meaning ful" 
activities in the other five regions. At the time of 
disestablsihment of the Four=Party Joint Military 


Commission,. there were no North Vietnamese at the team 


33 


(C) With the establishment of the Four=Party Joint 
Military Commission, US military personnel had to deal 
with both North Vietnamese and PRG personnel, and the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff issued guidance for such -encoun= 


ters on 27 January 1973. All US military personnel 


were instructed that contacts 


must be limited to those required 
for the transaction of necessary 
business and to those which can= 
not be avoided without breach of 
‘courtesy. When such contacts do 
“oeccur all personnel should conduct 
.themselves in a reserved but cor= 
. rect and courteous manner. 


33. (SEX) Final Rpt, US Del, Four=Party Joint 
Military Commission, n.d., Att to JCS 2472/873, 20 
Jun 73, JMF 911/533 (20 Jun 73). . 
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X+60, though they could not legally engage in coastal 
traffic between South Vietnamese ports. 

(C) The peace agreement provided that "armaments," 
"munitions," and “war material” in Vietnam could be 
replaced only "on the basis of piece<for<-piece” and, 


. during the withdrawal period, COMUSMACV became con< 


cerned about the possibility of conflicting interpretae 
tions of these terms. He | developed definitions of the 
three terms as well as specific lists of items for each 
category, recommending that any other interpretations 
of these matters be referred to his headquarters prior 
to issuance.. CINCPAC supported this recommendation, | 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved it on 14 March 
1973.37 | 
(C) Even the most trivial administrative matters 
relating to Vietnam during the withdrawal period rec 
quired the attention of Washington officials. For, 
on 17 February 1973, the Assistant Secretary. of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics) approved a JCS 
recommendation that a military post office (APO/FPO) 
be continued in South Vietnam with the Department of 
the Navy administering it on behalf of the Department 
of Defense. S a 


—3g, (C) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 3105492 Jan 73, JCS 


IN 63304; (C) Msg, JCS 8896 to CINCPAC, 6 Feb 73 


(derived from JCS 2472/855); JMF 911/448 (31 Jan 713). 
(C) JCS 2472/854, 3 Feb 73; (S) Msg, JCS 9559 to 
CINCPAC and MSC, 6 Feb 73; JMF 911/448 (2 Feb 73). . (U) 


Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 1702302 Feb 73, JCS IN 31879; (U) 


Msg; JCS 6571 to CINCPAC, 23 Mar 73: (derived from JCS | 


2472/863); JMF 911/448 (17 Feb 73). 


37. (S) Msg, COMUSMACV to CINCPAC, 1208132 Feb 
73, JCS IN 85448; (S) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, :142243Z Feb 
73, JCS IN 91472; (S) Msg, JCS 5379 to CINCPAC, CSA, 
CNO, CSAF, and CMC, 14 Mar 73 (derived from. JCS 
2472/858); JMF 911/495 (12 Feb 73). 

38. (S) JCSM-56-73 to SecDef, 12 Feb 73, Encl A eS 


JCS 2472/850, 19 Jan Weel JMF 911/066 (4 Dec 72). Memo, 
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Vietnam." Its claims notwithstand- 
ing, the PRG does not have a capital, 
controls .. . but a small percentage 
of the South Vietnamese population 
and has none of the* outward manifes- 


tations commonly associated with any 
legitimate government. | 


Problems Requiring Guidance 


(U) After the ceaSe-fire came into force, various 
questions arose that had not been anticipated in the 
before=the-fact planning and, in response to requests 
From CINCPAC, the Joint Chiefs of Staff issued rulings 
on various interpretations of. the cease-fire. They 
decided that Delong piers were ‘not war materiel and 
need not be withdrawn at all since they would be useful 
in loading other materiel aboard ship for withdrawal. 
With respect to cargoes en route to Vietnam by sea when | 
the cease-fire became effective, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff said that such cargoes could proceed to South 
Vietnam and be unloaded. The only exception was 
ammunition, which under the terms of the agreement 
could be brought in only as replacement; hence COMUS- 
MACV must guarantee that ammunition entering did not 
exceed the level on hand on 27 January. In addition, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff cautioned that introduction of 
all such cargoes must be coordinated closely with the 
FPJMC in order to avoid allegations of. cease-fire 
, violations. Some days later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
amplified this guidance directing that en route ships 
might continue to unload cargoes in Vietnam even after 


532° <8) Msg, State 51556 to All Dipl. and -Consular 
‘Posts, 21 Mar 73, JCS IN 73178. 0 0S i 
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capability" should it be needed. "Higher authority” 


had also indicated “they” would consider proposals to | 
reduce ‘the US carrier posture in Southeast Asia. 
Accordingly, the Chairman requested the Joint Staff to. 
prepare a withdrawal program including the following: 
(1) a plan to drawdown to three CVAs in the 7th Fleet 
as soon as possible as well as a CVA posture for 
Southeast Asia for the periods X-Day to X+60 and post 
X+60; (2) a plan to reduce US air assets in Thailand 
and Guam to an ultimate force of nine tactical fighter 


squadrons, 42 B-52s, 36 KC-135s, one tactical recon- 


naissance squadron, and one gunship squadron. °? 

(C) On 27 January 1973, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had sought the views of both CINCPAC and CINCSAC on 
necessary revisions of the November 1972 illustrative 
concept. After reviewing these comments, the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff informed the two commanders on 5 


February that “higher authority” had approved the 
withdrawal of certain forces from Southeast Asia. They 7 
directed CINCPAC: | 


Cancel scheduled deployment of 
CORAL SEA. Outchop MIDWAY on 23 ` 
February 1973 without relief. 
Outchop AMERICA on 5 March 1973 
without relief. Instructions con- 
cerning any further withdrawal of 
naval forces in SEA will be provided 
at a later date. . 


Redeploy proportionate numbers of 
escort and support units with each 
CVA keeping in mind the require- 
ments for END SWEEP [mine clear- 
: ance operations]. 


~— 40. (S) CM-2464-73 to DJS, 29 Jan 73, JMF 911/374 


(5 Feb 73). 
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Withdrawal of US Air and Naval Forces 


(C) With the cessation of all‘US military action in 
Vietnam, the United States began a reduction of air and 
naval assets located elsewhere in Southeast Asia. In 
earlier planning, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had pree 
pared in November and the Secretary of Defense had 
approved an illustrative concept for redeployment of US 
air and naval forces in Southeast Asia outside of 
| Vietnam following a cease-fire. This planning concept 
‘had provided for: a reduction of US tactical air 
forces in Thailand to nine tactical fighter squadrons, 
one tactical reconnaissance Squadron, one gunship 
Squadron, and appropriate support elements, a force 
able to Supply 4,700 combat sorties per month; redee 
ployment of B<52s from U Tapao down to a level of 35 to 
42 aircraft capable of providing 1,000 sorties per 
month; and incremental phase<down of US 7th Fleet . 
assets off Vietnam to a force able to fly 2,200. sorties 
per month with one CVA on station off Vietnam and two 
= more positioned to arrive within a week. Actual timing 

of the specific withdrawals was to be determined after 
the cease<fire had been aScompiiahed.°2 | 

(C) On 29 January 1973, Admiral Moorer informed the 
Director of the Joint Staff that, in discussions with 
"higher. authority," broad guidelines had been reached 
on the reduction of US air assets in Southeast Asia. 
The United States would retain for "the time being" its 
land-based air assets, both Air Force and Marine, to 
EE VAES a kai deterrent "as well as significant 


Actg ASD(I&L) to DJS, 17 Feb 73, Att to JCS 2472/850<1, 
21 ‘Feb 73; Memo, Actg ASD(I&L) to SecNav, 17 Feb 73, 
Encl to Att to JCS 2472/850<1, 21 Feb 13; Msg, JCS 9495 
to CINCPAC, 17 Feb 73; same file. 

39. See Chaptet 12, pp. 641<642, 644-646. 


escort and supply ships would also be redeployed. The 
remaining Western Pacific naval force could provide 
2, 200 tactical air sorties per month while maintaining 


a posture of one CVA onestation off Vietnam, one 


positioned to arrive off Vietnam within 96 hours, and 
one to arrive within one week. Amphibious ships above 
those required for two amphibious ready groups (ARGs) 
would be withdrawn when contingencies permitted, and 
the two amphibious ready groups would be available on 
conditions of readiness appropriate to existing circum<- 


= stances. 


(C) The JCS plan for withdrawal of land<based ‘ie 
assets prov ided for redeployment in three increments. 
Tactical air assets in Thailand would be reduced. in 
accordance with the November 1972 illustrative concept 
to nine fighter Squadrons, one reconnaisssance squad< 
ron,.and one gunship squadron<ethe residual force to 


provide 4,700 combat sorties per month. The plan also 


provided for a reduction of B<52s at U Tapao from 52 to 
42 and in Guam from 155 to 10; KCe135s would be reduced 
in Thailand from 53 to 29, in Guam from six to zero, 


and at Kadena from 59 to 27. The remaining force in 


Thailand<<42 Be52s and 29 KCe135seecould accomplish 
1,000 Be52 sorties per month and provide tanker support 
for tactical air sorties. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
did not include the actual scheduling of the land<based . 


aircraft other than the 20 KC<135s already ordered 
redeployed on 5 February. Timing of the rest of the 


withdrawals, they said, depended on a a rather 


than military considerations. 


(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff came the. ‘secretary 
of Defense to approve both Plans as well as the immedi< 


eadepioyment, of the US Marine Corps A=6 “Squadron 


These redeployments would reduce the 7th Fleet carriers 
from six to four. In addition, CINCSAC was to redeploy 
20 KC<135 aircarft with associated crews, support. 
personnel, and equipment from Takhli to CONUS. Six 
hours after the issuance öf this directive, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff authorized CINCPAC to reduce the 7th 
Fleet on<line force to 3 CVAs with a fourth carrier 
available within 48 hours. 1 . 

(C) The Secretary of Defense had requested a Ics 
plan for the incremental reduction of US forces in 
Southeast Asia not later than 12 February 1973, and the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded a plan for the withe 


drawal of US naval forces and one for removal of 
jland=based air forces on 8 February. These plans 


followed closely the November 1972 illustrative concept 


and the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary that 


these plans insured an adequate force Structure to 
protect remaining US troops in Southeast Asia as well 
as to react to contingencies. Moreover, the plans 
afforded necessary flexibility in the event of North 
Vietnamese ceasecfire violations, problems in the 


return of US prisoners of war, or other undetermined 


factors. g | 
(C) The plan for the withdrawal of US naval forces 
included the redeployment of the USS MIDWAY on 23 


| February and the USS AMERICA on 5 March as already 


ordered. Redeployment of a third attack- carrier was 
planned in mid-March although the Specific date had 
not been determined and a proportionate numer of 


41. (TS) Msg, JCS 1406 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
271905Z Jan 73. (TS) Msg, CINCSAC to JCS, 302110Z Jan 
73, JCS IN 66676. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 3123342 
Jan 73, JCS IN 65086. . (TS) Msg, JCS 8374 to CINCPAC 
and CINCSAC, 051456Z Feb 73. (TS) Msg, JCS 8688 to 
CINCPAC, 0521392 Feb 73. ( TS¢NOFORN) ‘CINCPAC Command | 


History, 1973, p. 226. 


CINCPAC to adopt the following caeriar posture off 
Southeast Asia: one carrier on>station on ready alert 
to provide rapid response for air operations as re- 
quested by the Commander, US Support Activities Group 
(COMUSSAG); a second carrier on-station to provide 
"logistic support" for mine clearance operations while. 
at the same time remaining on four to six hour notice 
to supply additional contingency response; and at least 
one of the two carriers not on-station maintained on a 
48-hour reaction time to respond to contingency re- 
quirements in Southeast Asia. Two days later, on 7 
‘March, GINCPAC informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that, based on the present tempo of activity in the 
Gulf of Tonkin, he believed one carrier on-station 
there could supply both ready alert contingency sortie 
requirements and logistic support for mine clearance 
forces. Accordingly, he requested authority to plan 
to reduce the 7th Fleet carrier level in mid-March 
from four to three in the following posture: one 
carrier SR=eeation in the Gulf of Tonkin for possible 
contingencies and for mine clearance support; the 
second on 96-hour reaction to respond to contingencies 
in Southeast Asia; and the third in "upkeep. status.” 
Admiral Moorer replied to CINCPAC the next day. . 
Although he understood the rationale for the proposed 
carrier reduction, he believed that the “potentially 
volatile" situation required maintenance of the 
existing carrier levels and posture. It was not until 
25 May 1973, well after the completion of the US 
withdrawal from South Vietnam, that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff authorized CINCPAC to adopt the carrier level 
and | posture he had recommended on 7. March. 44 

z | | I sf | 
gat. is, JCS 8735 bis CINCPAC, Pa Mar 
73. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 070325Z Mar 73, JCS IN 
39642. (TS) Msg, JCS 2600 to CINCPAC, 080027Z Mar 73. 
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from Thailand. The Secretary of Defense, however, took 
no action. The naval withdrawal, as will be related 
below, was carried out during the next several months, 
but none of the land-based air forces had been rede- 
ployed when the US forces withdrawal from South Vietnam 
was completed at the end of March 1973.4? 

(C) On 10 February, CINCPAC requested authority to 
advance the date for the withdrawal of the USS MIDWAY 
out of the Gulf of Tonkin from 23 to 18 February 1973, 
but the Joint Chiefs of Staff turned down the request 
"due to uncertainties of the current situation." A 
‘week later, CINCPAC proposed to reduce the on-line CVA 
posture of the 7th Fleet from three to two. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff advised CINCPAC that, until an effec- 
tive cease-fire was attained in Laos, it was necessary 
to maintain ađequate carrier support for air operations 
in Laos. Two carriers, they instructed, must be kept 
on-station for that purpose. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
did not object to reducing the online posture to two 
carriers "provided the requirements for the END SWEEP 
{mine clearance] support CVA can be fulfilled by other 
means." Following a cease-fire in Laos, they said, the 
carrier posture question would be reassessed. Appar- 
ently, one carrier on-station was considered necessary 
for mine clearance Support and the on-line posture 
continued unchanged at three. "> 

(C) On 5 March, over two. weeks after the 21 e eee 
cease-fire in Laos, the — ye of an a 


(TS) JCSM-51-73 to Geese. 8 Feb 73, Encl A to 
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United States proceeded with the next in the series of 
four redeployment increments. AS specified by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 25 January, the second would 
occur during the period X+16 through . X+30 (12-27 
February) and consist of 4,000 to 4,500 US troops. On 
17 February 1973, Admiral Moorer approved a second 
withdrawal of 5,600 spaces and directed planning for a 
third and fourth increment of approximately 5,800 each. 
Later, on 21 February, Admiral Moorer changed this 
guidance slightly, authorizing a third withdrawal of 
about 5,500 during X+31 to X+45 (28 February through 14 
March) and a fourth of approximately 6,000 Spaces in 
the period X+46 and X+60 (15 through 29. March). 
Meantime increment two continued apace and by 27 
February US military strength in South Vietnam had 
fallen to 12,065.°" | | | 3 
(U) According to the agreed procedure, the second 
North Vietnamese and PRG release of US prisoners was to | 
occur on 27 February upon the completion of the second 
phase of the US withdrawal. During the earlier part of 
the period, all seemed to be going according to plan. 
In fact, on 18 February, North Vietnam freed 20 US 
prisoners ahead of schedule as a goodwill gesture 
following Dr. Kissinger's visit to Hanoi. But, there- 
after, things began to bog down. North Vietnam anà the 
PRG refused to furnish the United States with prisoner 
names and details of the next scheduled release, and on 
27 February, North Vietnam announced. that there would 
be no further release of American prisoners as long as 
the United States failed to carry out the Paris agree- 
ment. A North Vietnamese spokesman in the Four-Party 


—47. (8) Msgs, JCS 3870 and 7299 to CINCPAC (info 
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(C) At the same time that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were considering reduction of air and naval assets in 


co 
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Southeast Asia, they were also addressing the require- 
ment-.for air surge capabilities for the same area. In 
response to a Secretary of De fense request for recom- 
mendations for assumptions on which to base short-term 
Service munitions procurement and distribution plan- 
ning, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary 
on 23 February 1973 that an immediate surge Capability 
in Southeast Asia should be maintained at the following 
monthly levels: 12,000 (10,000 USAF and 2,000 USMC) — 
land-based tactical air sorties; 3,000 B-52 sorties; 
and 8,400 carrier-based tactical air sorties. Muni- 
tions support, the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued, 


should be sufficient to maintain these levels inde- 


finitely. The Joint Chiefs Staff also believed that 
the Southeast Asia air muntions support posture should 
provide for a resumption of Royal Laotian Air Force 
sorties to 3,000 per month, and they recommended that 
continued US air activity in Cambodia be included 
although they could not predict at that time the level 
and duration of such activity. There was, however, no 


immediate response to their proposals. 3 


COUNT DOWN Continues 


(C) With the successful completion of the first 
increment of the withdrawal of remaining US military 


forces from South Vietnam on, 12. February 1973,4° the 


45. (5) Memo, SecDef:to CICS, 12 Feb 73, Att. to 
. JCS 2339/360-20, 13 Feb 73; (TS) JCSM-69- 273 to SecDef, 


23 Feb 73, Encl to JCS 2339/360-21, 22 Feb 73; IMP 


907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 3. 
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(TS) Following the North Vietnamese provision 
of the specific release date, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed CINCPAC to resume Operation COUNT DOWN on 4 
March with the withdrawal rate adjusted as necessary to 
. complete the third increment redeployment of 5,500 by 
. X¥+45 (14 March). On 4 March, North Vietnam released 
106 US military personnel and two Thais. The following 
day, the PRG freed 34 additional prisoners in Hanoi (27 
US military, three US civilians, and four foreign 
nationals) .>- E 

(U) Subsequently, the US withdrawal proceeded, but 
increasing controversy developed between the two South 
Vietnamese parties over exchange of their prisoners. 
Fearing that this dispute might delay the release of 
. further US prisoners, the White House Press Secretary 
in Washington stated that the return of US prisoners 
was tied "only to withdrawal of American forces from 
Vietnam." The US Delegation to the Four=Party Joint 
Military Commission reiterated that position, insist- 
ing that under the 27 January agreement release of US | 
prisoners depended solely upon the withdrawal of US 
troops from South Vietnam and was in no way tied to 
Vietnamese disputes. | l 

(C) On 8 March, the two South Vietnamese parties 
resolved their differences on prisoners and began 
a round of exchanges, but these ended abruptly on 


73, Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, 5 
Mar 73, p. 193. NY Times, 28 Feb 73, 1; l Mar 73, l; 2 


Mar 73, 3: 3 Mar 73, l. (TS*NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV 
Command History, Jan 72-Mar 73, (C) p.e G-24. . 

51. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 7839. to CINCPAC,. 0317462 Mar 
73. (TS“NOFORN-EX) -COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 72- 


Mar 73, (U) p. H-3. (TS@“NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, . 


=. 1973, (U) p. 601. NY Times, 4 Mar 73, 1; 5 Mar 73, 
‘and 15. - °° s a e E a T 
52. NY Times, 6 Mar 73, l; 11 Mar 73, l4. 


Joint Military ‘Commission accused the United States of 
encouraging Saigon to create difficulties and obstacles 
for the Joint Military Commission, Claiming that the 
Thieu regime had conducted. 20, ees mere ay operations 
since the cease-fire began. 4S 

(TS) The United States acted at once to meet this 
challenge. Further US troop withdrawals from South 
Vietnam and all mine clearance operations were sus- 
pended on 27° February. At the same time, President 
Nixon instructed Secretary of State Rogers, who was 
attending the international conference on Vietnam?” 
in Paris, “to demand clarification" of the prisoner 
issue from the North Vietnamese delegation on an urgent 
basis, giving the matter "highest priority” before any 
other business of the conference. The North Vietnamese 
delegation assured the US Secretary that all prisoners 
would be released before the end of the 60-day period. 
Stipulated in the agreement but did not specify the 
timing of the next release, and the United States 
continued the suspension of troop withdrawals from 
South Vietnam. Subsequently, on 1 March 1973, the 
North Vietnamese delivered in Saigon a list of 108 
prisoners to be released in the next several days, and 
on 2 March North Vietnam informed the US delegation at 
the Four-Party Joint Military Commission of the defi- 
nite release date of 4 March. ‘On 2 March, ‘the PRG also 
announced its readiness to turn over 27 US mE DeeLY 


prisoners in the near future.>° 


: 48. NY Times, 14 Feb 73, 1; 19 Feb 73, 1; 26 Feb 73, 

l; 27 Feb 73, 1. -(TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command 
History, Jan 72-Mar 73, (C) pp. G23 - G24. : | 

:- 49. See below, pp. 753-754. | | 
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resumed the increment 3 redeployment on 14 March and 
completed it two days later, lowering US militry 
Streng gn. in South Vietnam to 6,289 personnel. 3A 
Cease-Fire in Laos 


(U) In the “Agreement on Ending the War and Restor> 


ing Peace in Vietnam," the United States and North 


Vietnam pledged to respect the 1962 Geneva Agreement on 
Laos and called upon foreign countries to end all 
military activities and withdraw all military personnel 


and armaments from that country. The Vietnam agreement 


further provided that the internal affairs of Laos 
should be settled by the Laotians free of foreign 
interference. In describing the Vietnam agreement on 24 
January, Dr. Kissinger indicated his expectation of a 
formal cease-fire in Laos within a short time, and in 
fact, representatives of the opposing factions in Laos, 
the Royal Laotian Government and the communist Pathet 
Lao, had been meeting since October 1972 to achieve a 
peaceful settlement.” | | 

(S) The United States conducted no ground operations 
in Laos and had no military forces there, but it did 
carry out both B=52 and tactical air strikes in Laos 
in support of the Royal Laotian Government as well as 
various special operations. As related above,>° 
the United States increased authorized air activity 
levels in Laos upon implementation of the cease~fire 


in Vietnam, and US air strikes there increased 


—57. NY Times, 13 Mar 73, 14; 14 Mar 73, 3; 16 Mar 


73, 4. . (PS=NOFORN=EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72=Mar 73, (U) p. H=3.  (TS=NOFORN) CINCPAC Command 


History, 1973, (U) pp. 601-602. . . ; 
— 55. See Chapter 13, pp. 700-701. NY Times, 12 Feb 
56. See pp. 713-714. 
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10 March when the PRG cancelled further releases, 
accusing GVN forces of attacking and occupying a 
prisoner turnover point. In an effort to prevent the 


‘Vietnamese impasse from halting further releases of US 


prisoners, and to put pressure on North Vietnam to free 
the remaining US detainees on schdule, the United 
States on 10 March stoped further increment 3 with- 
drawals. 

(C) Admiral Moorer instructred CINCPAC on that date 
to discontinue the withdrawals immediately. The 
balance of the increment would be withdrawn on the day 
that North Vietnam freed the next group of US pris- 
oners, tentatively planned for 14 March. Should the US 
prisoners be returned over a two- day period, then 
completion of increment 3 should take place over the 
same period. With regard to the fourth and final 
withdrawal increment, Admiral Moorer directed CINCPAC. 
to hold all redeployments until receipt of the final 
POW release list from North Vietnam. Then the US 
withdrawal Should be completed within 72 hours. 
Admiral Moorer requested that this timing for the 
removal of the remaining US forces be announced in the 
Four-Party Joint Military Commission. 53 

(U) North Vietnam on 12 March provided the United 
States with a prisoner list for the next release and 
freed the men on the list in Hanoi on 14 March. The 
group included 107 US military personnel and one US 


Civilian, and the succeeding day, the PRG released 


another 32 US prisoners, 27 military and five civil- 
ians, in Hanoi. ia the Vaated States 


53. NY Times, 8 Mar 73, 5; 9 Mar 73, 14. (TS) 
Msg, JCS 7596 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 1017312 
Mar 73. (S) Msg, JCS 7952 to- CINCPAC (into COMUS- 
MACV and PRR 102319Z Mar 73. | 
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(U) With respect to a political settlement, the 
Laotian agreement included the creation, within 30 
days, of a National Provisional Coalition Government 
and a National Political Coalition Council, each 
composed of equal numbers of representatives from both 
sides, "to administer national tasks." "General and 
free democratic elections" for a national assembly and a 
permanent national coalition government were also 
called for, but no date was specified.” 

(TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff had anticipated 
the agreement in Laos, and on 10 February 1973 Admiral 
Moorer submitted to the Secretary of Defense appropri- 
ately revised rules of engagement for US forces in 
Southeast Asia to reflect a cease-fire in Laos. Upon 
announcement of the agreement, on 21 February, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff issued both revised rules of 
engagement and operating authorities for use following 
the cease-fire in Laos. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also 
directed all US forces to discontinue all acts of force 
in Laos, including air strikes and psychological 
operations, effective 2205002 February 1973. The only 
exception was B-52 and tactical air strikes in Laos in 
the event of Pathet Lao/North Vietnamese initiatives in 
violation of the cease-fire agreement. Such strikes 
would be conducted only after a request by the Comman- — 
der, USSAG; validation by Ambassador in Laos; and 
approval by the Joint Chiefs of stafe.°° | 


59. NY Times, 21l Feb 73, 1. Unofficial text of | 
Cease-fire Agreement signed by Laotian Government and 
Pathet Lao, 21 Feb 73, reproduced in NY Times, 22 Feb . 
“ WS peal « 

60. (TS-EX) CM-2495-73 to SecDef, 10 Feb 73, CICS 
File 091 SEA, Jan-Apr .73. (TS) ` Msg, JCS 7805 to 
CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 2123322 Feb 73. . (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 
7811 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 212337Z Feb 73. ` (S-EX) 
Msg, JCS 8066 to AIG 7076, 212330Z Feb. 73. 
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significantly during the last days of January and early 
February 1973. au B 

(U) By early February, there were growing reports of 
an imminent cease-fire in Laos and speculation on this 
matter was fueled when Dr. Kissinger stopped in Vien- 
tiane on 9 February on his way to Hanoi to discuss the 
progress of the Laotian peace negotiations. In a 
further indication of US interest, the White House 
Press Secretary Stated on 14 February that the United 
States considered the Laotian situation "a matter of 
great urgency,” and the following day, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, and former US Ambassador to Laos, William H. 
Sullivan, arrived in Vientiane for a 24-hour visit.>° 

(U) The reports of a truce in Laos proved accurate, 
for, on 2] February 1973, the Royal Laotian Government 
and the Pathet Lao Signed a peace agreement ending 
their 20-year struggle. A cease-fire would enter into 
effect on noon, local time (220500Z), on 22 February 
and the two sides would maintain control of the areas 
then held. The agreement provided for the withdrawal 
of foreign military forces within 60 days and for an 
exchange of captured personnel by the two Laotian sides 
during the same 60-day period. Foreign countries were 
called upon to cease ° “completely and permanently" all 
bombing of Laotian territory and all military movements 
in Laos. The two parties would immediately establish a 
military commission to implement the cease-fire and the 
International Control Commission established by. the 
‘Geneva Agreements of 1962 would oversee: the agreement. 


- 57° ‘Cries CINCPAC Command stetcey 1973, (S) 
p. 637. | ¥ - ira 
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(S) Another effort was the "International Confer- 
ence” on Vietnam designed to gain major power support, 
including the Soviet Union and the People's Republic of 
China, for the Agreement Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam. The agreement included provision for 
such a conference to acknowledge the 27 January docu- 
ments, to guarantee the peace in Vietnam, and to pledge 


‘respect for the rights of the Vietnamese people. The — 


conference would assemble within 30 days of the signa- 
ture of the agreement. Participants would include the 
four parties to the Vietnam agreement as well as 
France, Britain, the People's Republic of. China, the 
Soviet Union, the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, and the four members of the International 


- Commission for Control and Supervision (ICCS)--Canada, 
Hungary, Indonesia, and Poland. In preparation for the 
conference, Dr. Kissinger ordered on 30 January 1973 a. 


study of objectives and courses of action for the 
meeting. The study, to be drafted under the direction 
of the Chairman of the NSC Interdepartmental Group for 
East Asia, was to consider possible organization for 
the conference as well as appropriate substantive 
issues to be pursued there and was ‘to include a pro- 
posed "game plan" and negotiating instructions.°> 

(S) The Interdepartmental Group study was completed 
and circulated for a Senior Review Group meeting 
scheduled for 6 February 1973. The principal US 
objective, as set forth therein, was to achieve overall | 
endorsement of the Vietnam agreement, ‘serving "to 
assure that all Conference participants observe and 
respect its provisions." In addition the ` ‘Interdepart- 
memga Group proposed. enak the United States seek: 


63. (S-EX) NSSM 167, 30 Jan 73, Att to JCS 2339/362, 


31 Jan 73, JMF 907/075 aa Jan 73). 
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(TS) The agreement in Laos did not end the fighting 
in that unfortunate country. During the morning of 23 
February, Prince Souvanna Phouma, the Premier of the 
Royal Laotian Government, charged the Pathet Lao with 
launching a general offensive throughout the country 
and asked renewed US bombing. This request was passed 
through, the designated channels to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Admiral Moorer approved the air strikes 
later the same day. Thus, before the cease-fire was 24 
hours old, nine US B-52s struck enemy locations in the 
Bolovens Plateau near Paksong in southern Laos. 
Thereafter the level of fighting dropped off, but the 
United States conducted further air strikes, both B-52 
and tactical, in Laos in April Pi and the cease-fire 
was never CODPIETEAY effctive.° 


Efforts to Make the Peace Secure 


(U) Immediately following the sighature of the 
Vietnam agreement on 27 January 1973 the United States 
participated in several efforts. to guarantee the 
settlement set forth in that document and its proto- 
cols. On 31 January 1973, the White House Press 
Secretary announced that the United States and North 
Vietnam had reached agreement for Dr. Kissinger to 
visit Hanoi. The visit, to occur during the period 
10-13 February, would seek to guarantee peace and lay 
the groundwork for reconstruction in Southeast Asia. °7 


61. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 8944 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC, 
222124Z Feb 73. (TS-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 
1973, p. 637. NY Times, 23 Feb 73, 1; 24 Feb 73, 1 ; | 
Feb 73, 5. 


62.. Public Papers, Nixon, 1973, p. 53. NY Times, 
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establishment of a direct and continuing relationship 
between the conference, or its participants, and the 
ICCS; a pledge for respect of the "sovereignty, in- 


tegrity and neutrality" of Laos and Cambodia, with 


endorsement of any internal political settlements 
concluded in those countries before the time of the 


conference; and a pledge for cooperation in the “reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction of all of Indochina" and. 


the creation of "an appropriate framework" to develop 


assistance programs. The study concluded with a 
detailed scenario to accomplish these objectives.°4 

(S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff received a copy of 
the Interdepartmental Group study, but there is no 


evidence that they either contributed to it or com- 


mented on it. This is understandable Since it was 
essentially a political matter. The Vice Director of 
the Joint Staff did on 6 February appoint a representa- 
tive and a point of contact within the ougcs with 
respect to the study, but available files reveal. no 


further JCS action on the matter. 65 


(U) On 10 February 1973, Dr.- Kissinger arrived 
in Hanoi after a brief visit in Laos,°® He talked 
with North Vietnamese leaders for three days and then | 
departed on 13 February without public comment en route 
to Peking. On the following day, the United States and 
North Vietnam released a "Joint Communique" on the 
Kissinger meetings. There had occurred "frank, serious, - 


64. (SEX) Memo, Chm, Interdep'tal éroup ‘for East 


Asia to Chm, SRG, 2 Feb 73, Encl to Att. to JCS 
2339/362-1, 5 Feb 73, JMF 907/075 (30 Jan 73). 
65. (S-EX) JCS- 2339/362-1 l, 5 Feb 73; DJSM-234-73 
to Office of Asst to Pres for NSC, 6 Feb 73; 
same file, m eC | ee 
66. -See above, p. 748. 
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and constructive exchanges of views on implementation 
of the agreement on ending the war .. . aS well as 
post-war relations between the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the United States and other subjects of 
. mutual concern." "The two sides” had carefully re> 
viewed implementation of the. agreement "in the recent 
period" and considered "imperative measures" to improve 
and expedite implementation. . “Problems existing 
between the Indochinese countries" should be settled by 
"the Indochinese parties on the basis of respect for 
each other's independence in each other's internal 
affairs." In addition, according to the communique, 
the United States and North Vietnam exchanged views on- 
= convening the International Conference on Vietnam and 
on the postwar relationship between the two countries 
and agreed to establish a Joint’ Economic Commission 
composed of equal representation from both parties and 
‘charged with developing "economic relations" between 
the countries.°/ | | 

(U) Delegates of the United States, North Vietnam, 
- the Government of the Republic of Vietnam, the PRG, and 
the eight other parties designated in the Vietnam 
agreement gathered at the Majestic Hotel in Paris on 26 
February together with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations for the International Conference on 
Vietnam. Representation was at the foreign minister 
“level, and Secretary of State Rogers led the US dele=> 
gation. The conference set to work at once but its 
efforts were almost immediately jeopardized by the 
prisoner release impasse that arose between the United 


States and North Vietnam on 27 February. As 


 -— 6T. Nf Times, 10 Feb 73, 3; 15 Feb 73, l. US@DRV 
Joint Communique, 14 Feb 73, reproduced in wWeekl 
Compilation of | Presidential Documents, 19 Feb 73, 
p. 141. 
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already wan eo Nikon instructed Secretary 
Rogers to give that matter priority over any other 
concern of the conference, and all attention focused on 
that matter. When on 1 March North Vietnam supplied 
the United States a list of the US prisoners to be 
freed in the next contingent, the conference was able 
to resume its assigned tasks, and the next day it 
| completed and signed a declaration.°? . 
(U) In the "Declaration of the International Confer- 
ence on Vietnam," the participating ‘parties ‘expressed 
approval of the Agreement on Ending the War and Restor- 
ing Peace in Vietnam and the accompanying Protocols as 
well as the commitments made therein by the United 
States and the three Vietnamese participants. Addi- 
tionally, the Declaration included a mechanism to 
reconvene the conference if the cease-fire. in Vietnam 
broke down. In case of such an eventuality, either the’ 
United States and North Vietnam jointly or six of the 
remaining parties might call the conference back into 
session, and the Declaration | provided that the four 
parties to the Vietnam agreement might, either Jointly 
or individually, inform the other conference partici- 
pants about implementation of the agreeement and ‘the 
protocols.. It was also the duty of the four parties 
to the Vietnam agreement, again either jointly. or 
individually, to forward ICCS reports to the other 
parties to. the Declaration. | Finally, in accordance 
jii the objective ang efforts of the United ERE a 


XF NY > Times, 27 Feb 73, l; 28 Feb 73, l; l Mar 73, 
1; 2 Mar 73, 1. The declaration was signed by the 
foreign ministers of the 12 countries participating 
in the conference but, at communist insistence, not 
by the Secretary eenenal of the United Nations. 
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the Declaration contained a commitment for the respect 
of "the independence, unity, territorial integrity, and 
neutrality" of Cambodia and Laos. The Declaration ‘did 
not, however, include any pledge for cooperation or 
machinery for rehabilitation or reconstruction of 
Indochina, a matter originally among US objectives for 
the senecon 

(U) The conference and its concluding percei 
secured public recognition of the Vietnam agreement by 
the major powers concerned, but how effective this 


endorsement would prove remained to be determined. 


Critics of the Declaration were quick to point out that 
the arrangements provided therein were “essentially a 
closed circuit" with no independent outside authority 
to receive reports from the International Control teams 
in Vietnam. The ICCS had already proved to be of 
limited effectiveness, and the conference took no 
action to remedy that situation. ’> 


Casualty Resolution 


(U) One of the major concerns of the United States 
in achieving a peaceful settlement in Vietnam was the 
return of US prisoners of war. Of equal importance was 
the resolution of the status of US military personnel 
officially listed as missing in action. The Vietnam 
agreement stipulated that the parties “all help each 
other" to obtain information on both military personnel- 
and foreign civilians missing in action, to locate and 
recover the remains of such personnel, and to take “any 
‘such other measures" as might be required to get 
‘information about those still considered missing in 
action. ‘The Protocol on Prisoners of War “charged tne 


70 Declaration of the E E A Conference on 
Vietnam, 2 Mar 73, text printed in NY Times, 3 Mar 73, 
6. ‘NY Times, 2 Mar 73, 1. | 

71. NY NY Times, 2 Mar 73, 3. 
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Four-Party Military Commission with ensuring joint 
actions by the parties to implement this aspect of the 
agreement, but no specific mechanism was included for 
the purpose.’ | | . 

(TS) When the Vietnam agreement was reached, the 
United States had plans ready to resolve the status of 
missing personnel. At the time of the intensive US 
post-hostilities preparations in the fall of 1972, this 
planning included two aspects--"personnel recovery" and 
"casualty resolution.” With respect to. the former, 
CINCPAC CONPLAN 5100 provided for two offshore-based . 
task forces, operating in`a hostile environment, to 
assist in the recovery of US and friendly personnel who 
had either evaded capture or escaped from enemy con- 
trol. For casualty resolution in the event of a cease- 
fire in Southeast Asia, CINCPAC had prepared and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff approved a concept for a 60-man 
Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC) (initially 
called the Joint Information Center) to function in a 
non-hostile environment to obtain information on 
prisoners and missing personnel. . This Center would 
operate under CINCPAC while US forces were withdrawing 
fromn Vietnam. On 3 November 1972, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had informed CINCPAC of the prospects of an 
"impending" truce in Southeast Asia and directed 
immediate acceleration and expansion of the casualty 
resolution aspects of the. planning. /3 | 7 


72. “Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam,” 27 Jan 73; "Protocol on Prisoners 
of War," 27 Jan 73; both reproduced in Weekly Com- 


pilation of Presidential Documents, 29 Jan 73, pp. 


73.(TS-GP 3) CINCPAC CONPLAN 5100, 19° May 72; 
(TS-EX) JCS 2054/874, 23 Jan 73; -JMF: 346 (19 May 72). 
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(TS) In compliance, CINCPAC expanded his CONPLAN 
5100 in December 1972 to include both personnel re- 
Govery in a hostile environment and casualty resolution 
following a cease-fire. For the latter, the plan 
visualized search for crash and grave sites by South 
Vietnamese, Laotians, and Cambodians coordinated by the 
US Embassies in those countries and supported by 
CINCPAC and. the Joint Casualty Resolution Center. 
Subsequently, teams led by US personnel would inspect 
located sites and evacuate remains found. The Joint. 
Casualty Resolution Center would be expanded to a 
110-man body located in Thailand.’ 

(S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed CINCPAC's 
expanded plan and told him on 24 January. 1973 to make 
casualty resolution the subject of a separate plan. In 
addition, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center was to 
be designated a joint task force with its commander 
responsible to the USSAG/T7TAF, and casualty resolution 
operations were to include “more direct US participa- 
tion." The personnel recovery provisions, of CINCPAC 
CONPLAN 5100 would remain in effect. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense of the 
CINCPAC planning as well as their action on it and 
asked him to arrange with the Secretary of State for 
necessary coordination. Later the same day, 24 January 
1973, Admiral Moorer authorized CINCPAC to deploy a 
JCRC advance party of no more than five persons to 
Thailand.” 


74. (T ~EX) Msg, CINCPAC to.CINCPACFLT et al., 
0204052 Dec 72, JCS IN 46255. (TS-EX). Msg, CINCPAC to 
JCS et al., 141905Z Dec 72, JCS IN 70202. : 

75. (S-EX) Msg, JCS 7062 to CINCPAC, 2417512 Jan 73 
(derived from JCS 2054/874); (S-EX) JCSM-40-73 to 
SecDef, Encl C to JCS 2054/874, 23 Jan 73; (S-EX) . 
SM-36-73 to CINCPAC, 24 Jan 73, Encl B to JCS 2054/874, 
23 Jan 73; JMF 346 (19 May 72). (S) Msg, JCS 7271 to 
CINCPAC, 2420342 Jan 73. , 
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(TS) Thereafter, on 27 January 1973, CINCPAC circu- 
lated his Casualty Resolution CONPLAN 5119, which 
incorporated the revisions directed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. All operations would be coordinated with 
appropriate US Embassies in Southeast Asia and would be 
Supported with RVN, RLG, and GKR military, paramili- 
tary, and civilian personnel. On the following day, 28 
January, COMUSMACV established the Joint Casualty 
Resolution Center, and the advance party of the Center 
arrived at Nakhon Phanom Rar Base in Thailand on 29 
January. 
© (S) Subsequently, on 9 TS 1973, the Secretary 
of Defense approved the arrangements . for casualty 
resolution as presented to him by “the Joint Chiefs. of. 
Staff two weeks earlier, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
advised CINCPAC on 13 February that CONPLAN 5119 was 
approved for implementation and for coordination with 
appropriate US Embassies in Southeast Asia. In the 


meanwhile, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center had 


been authorized 29 additional personnel, for a ‘total of 
139, and 50 of whom were at the Center in Nakhon Phanom 
by 15 February under the command of Brigadier General 
Robert C. Kingston, USA, Chief of the JCRC. ui 

(TS). To assist casualty resolution, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had directed Major General Woodward, Chief of 
the US Delegation to the Four-Party Joint Military 


(TS-EX) Msg, CINCPAC to COMUSMACY . et al. 
ee "JCs) , 270347Z . Jan 73, JCS IN 57000.  (S-NOFORN) 
CINGEAC Command Histor 1973, p. 216. 

(S) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 9 Feb 73, Att to 


rs iste -l, 12 Feb 73; (S-Ex) Msg, JCS 8359 to 


CINCPAC, 1320012 Feb 73; JMF 346 (19 May 72) 
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Commission, on 27 January to secure the following 
actions in the Commission: (1) an exchange of infor- 
mation by all four parties on lost military and civil- 
ian personnel with supporting documentation where 
possible; (2) cooperation in the return of remains of 
deceased military and civilian personnel lost by all 
parties; (3) coordination by the FPJMC or the ICCS, or 
both, on efforts to determine the status of missing 
personnel, to include authorization for search teams 
organized and accompanied by US personnel to locate and 
inspect crash and grave sites throughout Southeast 
Asia, for US teams to conduct "massive, all source 
media, information-reward programs" to solicit infor-— 
mation on grave sites, and for US overflight of areas 
throughout Southeast Asia for crash and grave site 
location and identification. These matters were duly 
introduced in the Four-Party Commission, but no action 
was forthcoming. The Joint Chiefs of Staff again 
directed General .Woodward on 7 March 1973 to press 
these matters at the Four-Party Commission and to raise 
the possibility of a four-party team to continue in 
existence beyond X+60 to pursue casualty questions. 
The Four-Party Commission did, in one of its last acts, 


78 


establish a joint team to exchange information on 


missing personnel, but no other positive action 
resulted on casualty resolution matters.” 

(S) Following the establishment of the Joint 
Casualty Resolution Center, its Chief visited the US . 


Embassies in. Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand to arrange 


— 78. See below, p. 782 | A 

79. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 1567 to COMUSMACV (for MG 
Woodward), 280139Z Jan 73. (S“EX) Msg, JCS 1865 
to CINCPAC (info for MG Woodward), 0714512 Mar 73. (S) 
Msg, Ch, US Del, FPJMC to COMUSMACV (info JCS), 091400Z 
Mar 73, JCS IN 45306. 


appropriate coordination. He found the Ambassadors 


Sympathetic but without positive guidance for cooper- 


ation. At CINCPAC's recommendation, joint State/ 
Defense guidance was issued to the US Ambassadors in 
Laos, South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thailand on 17 
March; even so operations did not get underway immedi- 


ately thereafter. In fact, no casualty. resolution 


operations had ` yet been conducted when the US military 
withdrawal from South Vietnam was completed on 29 March 
1973, and it was not until 7 May 1973 that the first 


ground search operation was carried out 29 


Progress of the Cease-Fire 
© (C) By the end of February 1973, the cease-fire 
had been in effect for more than a month, but peace had 
not come to Vietnam. As already described, . the fight- 
ing in South Vietnam increased sharply in the days. 
immediately preceeding and following the 28 January 
cease-fire. . The level of combat ‘had tapered off 
somewhat by the end of the first week of February, but 
then flared again as units of both South Vietnamese 
parties continued to manuever and .exchange artillery 
fire. Throughout February, the RVNAF -pursued security : 
operations to regain control of communist -infiltrated 
areas and to reopen and repair lines of communication. 
By the end of the month the fighting had again fallen 
off, but had by no means ceased. From 28 January 1973 
through : the month of February, more than 8,000 . com= 
munist forces and 1,500 RVNAF soldiers- .were killed, . 
number equal to almost half ‘of those killed in the : 


asd Vietnamese OEGE ‘in the spring of 1972.82 


| T{FS-NOFORN) - <CINCPAC Command History ,1973, (S) 
Dp. een +218. ] tae 
> 81l. (TS+NOFRON COMUSMACV Command History Jan 73-+ 
Mar EEA ps (C) pp. 141= 149. NY Times, 28 Feb 73, 8. 
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(TS) Similarly, the machinery created by the Vietnam 
agreement to implement the settlement had proved 
ineffective in the 30-day period following the cease- 
fire. Although the Four-Party Joint Military Commis- 
sion was established for the sole purpose of imple- 
menting peace in Vietnam, its only success to that date 
was the arrangement of the release of the prisoners of 
war, and the Commission machinery to supervise and 
enforce the peace -had not functioned at all. The PRG 
had failed to man the Commission's joint Military 
Teams, and North Vietnam, after some initial deploy- 
ments, refused to complete the manning of the teams or 
to cooperate in the Regional Military Commissions. The 
result was to render the Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission completely ineffective. By the end of 
February, the only positive Commission action to 
enforce peace was an appeal by the Central Commission 
on 17 February to both the Vietnamese parties in South 
Vietnam to halt further fighting, and even though: that 
call received wide publicity, it went unheeded. $? 
(TS) | Likewise the International Commission of 
‘Gonetel and Supervision had been -unsuccessful in 
facilitating peace. Charged by the Vietnam agreement 
with supervision of the cease-fire, the Commission 
members, including Canada, Hungary, Indonesia, and 
Poland, interpreted their mission to be one of invest- 
igation of violations rather than interposition between 
the parties to stop military action. But until the 
fighting ended, there was little opportunity for 
the Commission to carry out timely or objective 


—ds. NY Times, 17 Feb 73, l; 28 Feb 73, l. (TS-EX) 

Final Rpt, US Del, Four-Party Joint Military Commission, 
n.d., Att to JCS PAULA a 20 Jun ure JMF 911/533 (20 

Jun 73) e ` 


investigations. Moreover, internal division, with the 
Hungarian .and Polish members opposing all efforts to 
achieve an impartial supervisory body, further restric- 
ted the effectiveness of the International Commission 
of Control and Supervision. 8? 

(TS) The continuing fighting caused considerable 
concern, for US officials, both for those remaining in 
Vietnam and for those in Washington. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were not optimistic about the chances for 
peace in Southeast Asia and, on 21 February, they 
directed preparation of contingency plans for possible 
resumption of US air and naval strikes against North 
Vietnam. They instructed CINCPAC to plan options for 
strikes against military. targets in the northeast 
Quadrant of North Vietnam and attacks on military 
targets in the North Vietnam panhandle. Both options 
were to provide for "massive sustained, all-weather, 
around-the-clock" air and naval strikes of a duration 
ranging from three days to continuous operations. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff also requested CINCPAC to prepare 
and maintain plans for appropriate levels of US mili- 
tary action in Cambodia and Laos.°4 | 

(C). On 23 February 1973, the Chief of Staff of the 
US Air Force, General Ryan, informed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of what he considered a "major" cease-fire 
violation. by the North Vietnamese and PRG. Recent 
aerial photography had revealed two operational 
surface-to-air (SAM) missile sites in the Khe Sanh 
_— of South Vietnam. Since there was no 


| er Ti TS-EX) Final Rpt, US Del, Four-Party Jott 
Military. Commission, n.d., Att to JCS 2472/873, 20 Jun 
73, JMF 911/533 (20 Jun 73). \NY Times, 28 Feb T3 Ta 

84. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 6647 to CINCPAC, 210058Z Feb 
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evidence of enemy SAMs deployed in South Vietnam, on 
the date of the cease-fire, and as the Vietnam agree- 


ment clearly forbade the introduction of such weapons, . 


General Ryan. wanted the United States to protest this 
violation. He proposed a protest to. the Four-Party 
Joint Military Commission and, if that approach brought 


no response, then an appeal to the International 


Commission for Control and supervision.°> 


(C) The Operations Deputies considered General 
Ryan's proposal the same day but, perhaps because of 
the dismal record of both the Four-Party Commission and 
the International Commision for Control and Super- 
vision, did not accept the recommendation. Rather, 
they agreed that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff should handle the matter “in another manner,” and 
the available record does not indicate further action 


on this proposal. ® 

(C) After the first 30 days of the cease-fire, 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker prepared an appraisal of 
the situation in South Vietnam. In a message for the 


Secretary of State on 3 March 1973, which was circu- | 


lated in the Department of Defense, the Ambassador 

observed that the “level of violence" had declined 
since the initiation of the agreement. Violations had 
been flagrant, however, with both sides sharing respon- 
sibility. Most areas of South Vietnam lost to com- 
munist control in the fighting around the cease-fire 


date had now been recovered, Ambassador Bunker said, | 


——$5. (5) CSAFM 22-73 to JCS, "A Major Cease-Fire 


Violation," 23 Feb 73, JMF 911/305 (CY 1973). 
86. (S) Note to Control Division, "CSAFM 22-73, 


"A Major Cease Fire Violation,"” 23 Feb 73, JMF 


911/305 (CY 1973). 
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and the GVN felt. fully “justified in the use of force to 
regain this ground and, in some cases, even to attack 
areas traditionally held by the communists. The 
Ambassador confirmed that the Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission had failed to develop into an effective 
mechanism to enforce the cease-fire despite the deter- 
mined efforts of the United States This state of 
affairs was due in part to the. stalling and obstruction 
of North Vietnam and the PRG, but he added that the GVN 
also deserved some of the blame. It had systematically 
harrassed and mistreated the.North Vietnamese and PRG 
elements of the Joint Military Commission. As a 
partial explanation of the GVN attitude, Ambassador 
Bunker told of reliable intelligence reports revealing 
communist intentions not to honor the. Vietnam agreement 
and to continue their military buildup in South 
Vietnam.: Two steps were necessary, Ambassador Bunker 
believed, before the shooting stopped in South Vietnam: 
(1) "unambiguous commands" to all military units of 
both sides to cease all offensive activities and remain 
in place; (2) the establishment of an effecrtive 
two-party joint military commission, composed . of 
GVN and PRG personnel, to work out the terms of the 
cease-fire and determine areas of control after comple- - 
tion of the US withdrawal. The Ambassador had pressed 
these points on President Thieu, but he questioned the 
confidence .of the South Vietnamese president and his 
government to face up to the communists in a poritigal 
struggle.°?’ | | a | 

(TS) Two days jater on 5 March, Admiral Moorer 
informed the Secretary of Defense of evidence confirming 
Ambassador. Bunker's contention that North Vietnam and 


—87. (5) Msg, Saigon 8157 to State, 3 Mar be J-5 
Action Officer Files. tes 
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the PRG did not intend to honor the cease-fire. Recent 
intelligence, the Admiral told the Secretary, indicated 
' the movement of 12 130mm field guns from Cambodia into 
South Vietnam as well as deployment of an armored unit 
with 20-25 tanks into MR 1. In addition, Admiral 
Moorer reported that increasing numbers of trucks 
carrying supplies were moving through the Demilitarized 
Zone, that shipments into the Laos panhandle were at 
the highest levels: of the dry season, and that large 
guantities of military suplies were moving into South. 
Vietnam from Laos and Cambodia. "These developments," 
he said, “are a direct manifestation of the efforts of 
the North Vietnamese to establish an improved military 
posture which can be used for major operations against | 
the Republic of Vietnam."® 

(C) In mid-February, the Secretary of Defense had 
requested General Weyand‘s “personal assessment" of the 
RVNAF ability to meet the situation in South Vietnam, 
and the commander provided his views to Admiral Moorer 
on 7 March 1973. The Chairman, in turn, relayed the 
assessment to the Secretary, adding that it had not 
been formally addressed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
and should not be considered an expression of their 
views. In an "overview" of the situation, General 
Weyand predicted the North Vietnamese and PRG near term 
objective in South Vietnam to be the extension of 
influence through political and "lower level" military 
' activities. To achieve that end, the General believed 
that North Vietnam intended to keep forces in South 
Vietnam into the mid-term period (1974-1978) and that 
major areas of Concern would be Quang Tri-Thua Thien 


88. (T TS-=-EX) CM-2533-73 to SecDef, 5 Mar: 73, cJcs 
File 091  VLSERAN; Mar Vee 7 


and Binh Long=-Tay Ninh, areas that could afford a base 
for a viable military option if objectives proved 
unattainable through the political process. Conse- 
quently, COMUSMACV felt that "rapid victory” for the 
GVN was not "in the offing,” but neither did he think 
"decisive violation" of the cease-fire by North 
Vietnam and the PRG likely. | 

(C) With regard to the capabilities of the RVNAF, 
General Weyand considered the Current force stucture 
more than adequate to meet the foreseeable threat and 
the number and mix of ‘weapons Satisfactory. There 
were, however, a number of problems remaining, includ= 
ing: a lack of adequately trained military manpower; 
inadequate counterbattery capability; limited grasp of 
combined tank=infantry tactics; an ineffective border 
security and interdiction concept; a minimum maritime 
air patrol capability; a lack of air cavalry. capa=- 
bility; and limited air defense capabilities. General 
Weyand did not favor any reduction of the current l.l 
million RVNAF force Structure, stating that FY 1974 
changes could be accomplished within that ceiling. He 
did believe that regular force divisions could be 
reduced beyond FY 1978 and that a .400,000=man reserve 
Should be established at that time.°? | 

(C) The RVNAF had lost significant numbers of 
weapons and equipment in the fighting since the 


- . 89.. (C) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, "Assessment of RVNAF 
_(U)," 17 Feb 73; (C) CM=2555=73 to SecDef, 12 Mar 73; 
. JMF 911/292 (20 Mar 73). The COMUSMACV assessment was 
contained in MACV Msg 070930Z Mar 73. That msg has not 
been located, but a detailed Summary of the assessment 
is contained in (TS) Memo, COL True (CJCS Staff Grp) to 
CJCS, “Assessment of RVNAF," 9 Mar 73, CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Mar 73. | ae Be a 
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cease-fire, and on 8 March 1973, Admiral Moorer fur- 
nished the. Secretary of Defense an accounting of this 


matter. Significant items included 32 tanks, 22- 


personnel carriers, and five howitzers, and Admiral 
Moorer wanted immediate authority to replace the RVNAF 
losses. Such action would be in accordance with the 
Vietnam agreement which allowed the Vietnamese parties 
to replace military equipment destroyed or damaged on a 
one-for-one basis. 

. (C) Secretary of Defense Richardson, however, did 
not believe one-for-one replacement prudent. He told 
Dr. Kissinger on 17 March 1973 that, even with the 


losses sustained since the cease-fire, the RVNAF 


inventory was still “ahead of needs" and could amply 


meet expected attrition over the next several years. 


Moreover, to replace all items would weaken US readi- 
ness posture and require additional appropriations, 


possibly invoking further Congressional "repercus- 
sions." Mr. Richardson thought that, with “careful 


management,” ' the United States could assist the . RVNAF 


to maintain an optimum combat capability without 


provoking Congress or degrading the readiness of US 
forces. Rather than an immediate one-for-one replace- 
ment of all equipment as allowed by the Vietnam -agree- 
ment, the Secretary of Defense proposed that the United 
States replace only those RVNAF equipment losses that 
could be accommodated without degradation to US forces 
or diversion from firm military assistance or sales 


‘commitments; remaining losses would be replaced as US 


equipment was available, maintaining RVNAF stocks of 
ground equipment at a level providing no less than six 


“months. advanced attrition. South Vietnam must be made 


—90. (TS) CM-2548-73 to SecDef, 8 Mar 73, CICS “File 


091 Vietnam, Mar 73. 
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to understand the basis for such a US policy, the 
Secretary said, and should recognize that continued US 
resupply of such items as ammunition indicated a 
commitment to provide the RVNAF the means for adequate 
defense.?? | i oe 

= (©) Dr. Kissinger and the President did not agree, 
and on 29 March 1973, Dr. Kissinger informed the 
Secretary of Defense that the President considered it 
"premature" to move to a policy of. "restricted or 
delayed resupply" for the RVNAF. With North Vietnam 
continuing to ‘infiltrate men and equipment into the 
South in "clear violation" of the cease-fire agreement, 
it was "critically important” for the RVNAF to have all- 
possible supplies immediately available in case of a 
major offensive. Additionally, the President antici- 
pated that South Vietnam "could and probably would" 
interpret a restricted supply policy as an indication 
of reduced US Support. Consequently, the President 
directed Continuation of a one=for=one replacement of 
all RVNAF equipment losses, and the Secretary of 
Defense issued the necessary directive to the Service 
Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to maintain 
the RVNAF materiel posture at 27 January 1973 inventory 
levels.?7 | oo a | 


=- (S) President Nixon was also concerned that the 


© United States. Provide sufficient economic Support to 


enable South Vietnam to avoid economic instability 


9l. (S) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 17 Mar 


73, Att to JCS 2472/861, 20 Mar 73, JMF 911/495 (17 Mar 


> ee 


92. (S) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef,, 29 Mar T3, 


Att to JCS 2472/8611, 2 Apr 73; (S) Memo, SecDef 


to Secys of -MilDepts and CJCS, 9 Apr 73, ‘Att to- JCS 
2472/8612, 10 Apr 73; JMF 911/495 (17 Mar 73). 4 
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that could weaken the South Vietnamese government and 


affect the prospects for peace. In mid-March he 
Girected a study by the ‘Departments of State and 
Defense of the essential level of foreign exchange 
support for South Vietnam in CY 1973 and means of 
meeting that requirement. He also asked the Department 
of Defense to review what it could do to provide 
economic support for South Vietnam. As a result of 
these studies, in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff did 
not participate, the President on 11l April 1973 direc- 
ted appropriate actions to provide sufficient economic 


support to South Vietnam to permit the level of imports 


necessary for rapid economic recovery, for initiation 
of major reconstruction and refugee resettlement 
efforts, and for an acceleration of economic develop- 


ment to begin moving South Vietnam toward self-suffi- 


ciency. In addition, he wanted the Department of 


Defense to increase purchases for local procurement in | 
93 : i 


Completion of HOMECOMING and COUNT DOWN 


(U) When North Vietnam released the ‘third group 


of US prisoners on 14 March 1973, the United States 


moved to complete the corresponding increments of. its 
troop withdrawal from South Vietnam, ` and the last 
troops of that body left Saigon on 16 March 1973. Now, 
only one group of US prisoners remained to be returned 
and a final contingent of approximately 6,000 . US 


| 93. TS=-EX) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 13 Mar 


73; Att to JCS 2472/860, 15 Mar 73, JMF 911/496 (13 Mar 
73). (S-EX) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to DepSecys State and 


Defense, 13 Mar 73, Att to JCS 2472/859, 15 Mar 73, JMF 


911/534 (13 Mar 73). (S) Extracts Trom 'NSDM EAN 11 
Apr 73, JMF 001 (CY 1973) NSDMS. 
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military personnel awaited redeployment from South 
Vietnam. Originally, the United States had planned to 
remove these remaining troops during the period 15 
through 29 March, but following the difficulties 
experienced in the prisoner releases in late February 
and early March, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had direc- 
ted CINCPAC on 10 March to hold all US redeployments in 
the fourth increment until the United States received 
the final prisoner list from North Vietnam.?4 

(C) The US anticipation that the last prisoner 
release might be troublesome proved correct. The 
: principal problem arose over the question of US prison- 
ers held in Laos by the Pathet Lao. Although the 
Vietnam agreement included no provision for the return 
of US military or civilian personnel detained in Laos, 
the North Vietnamese had given Dr. Kissinger private 
assurances when the agreement was negotiated that US 
prisoners in Laos would be released no later than 60 
days following the signature of the agreement, and Dr. 
Kissinger had said in his 24 January 1973 press confer- 
ence that US prisoners in Laos would be returned in 
Hanoi. > | "3 i = h 
(U) At a FPJMC meeting on 19 March 1973, Major 
General Woodward asked for the list of the last group 
of US prisoners and inquired whether US prisoners held 
in Laos were to be returned in Hanoi with the other 
prisoners. The North Vietnamese delegate replied he 
had ' no authority to discuss the release of prisoners 


94. See above, pp. 742-746. ; | 

95. .. (TS“-NOFORN-ExX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (C) p. G-24. News Conference of Dr. 
Kissinger, 24 Jan 73, Weekly Compilation of President- 


ial Documents, 29 Jan 73, p. 65. 
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in Laos, and General Woodward asked Washington for 
clarification and guidance.” | | 
(C) On 21 March 1973, North Vietnam proposed to 


return all US prisoners held in Hanoi as well as those 


held by the PRG on 25 March on condition that all US 


and other Free World forces in South Vietnam were also 


removed by that date. ‘he proposal, however, contained | 


no provision for US troops held in Laos. Late on 21 
“March, Admiral Moorer instructed CINCPAC that the US 
position in reply to thé North Vietnamese proposal was 


as follows: 


The US will complete the withdraw- 

al of its military forces from South 

Vietnam in accordance with the terms 

of the [Vietnam] agreement and 

‘coincident with the release of all, 

repeat all American prisoners held 

throughout Indochina. 

Admiral’ Moorer specifically directed CINCPAC not. to 
begin withdrawal of remaining US troops in South 
Vietnam until two conditions were met: (1) US receipt 
of “a complete list" of all US prisoners, including 
those held by the Pathet Lao, with times and places of 
release; (2) the actual transfer to US custody of the 
first contingent of the last group of US prisoners. 
Once those conditions were fulfilled, and assuming the 
first US prisoners were freed on 25 March, CINCPAC was 


authorized to begin carefully staged US deployments 


during the period 25 through 28 March. Should diffi- — 


culties arise, all withdrawals would cease until 


ever iocice, ct” 


~~ 96. (TS-NOFORN-EX) | COMUSMACV Command Hierony Jan 
-97. “Ibid. NY Times, 22 Mar 73, 13. (TS) Msg, Jcs 
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(U) The US Delegation, presented this new position at 
a FPJMC meeting on 22 March 1973, asking for time and 
place of the release of US prisoners in Laos, and 
Stating that withdrawal of the remaining US forces from 
South Vietnam would be delayed until the requested 
information was supplied. The North Vietnamese, 
however, rejected the US position, asserting that the 
question of prisoners in Laos was not part of the 
Vietnam agreement .2° a | 

(C) Later, on 22 March 1973, Admiral Moorer instruc- 
ted General Woodward to seek a private meeting with his 
North Vietnamese counterpart in the Joint Military 
Commission. "Our basic concern," the Admiral said, "is 
the release of the prisoners and we do not object ‘to 
the PLF [Pathet Lao] playing the central role as long 
as the men are returned to us.” The United States 
wanted precise information and understanding on the 
times and places of release of all prisoners. It must | 
have assurances, the Chairman continued, either pri- 
vately through the Four-Party Joint Military Commission 
or through other channels, that the US prisoners in 
Laos would be released by 28 March before it would 
guarantee completion of the US withdrawals.?? 

(U) A complete impasse ensued for the next several 
days. North Vietnam refused additional information on 
the prisoner release and added a further demand that 
the US Marine Security guards at the US Embassy com- 
pound in Saigon be included in the final withdrawal. 
The United States meanwhile continued the holdup troop 
withdrawals, and on 25 March 1973 the While House Press 


g8., —TTS-NOFORN-EX) -COMUSMACV Command: History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (U) Pe. G~25. - NY Times, 22 Mar 73,- 13; 23 
Mar 735 l. 
"99. (S) “Msg, JCS 5706 to Ch, US Del, FPIMC, 2304592 
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Secretary released a Presidential statement that US 
forces would remain in South Vietnam until all prison- 
ers of war were released. TOR | 
| (U) On 26 March 1973, General Woodward met privately 
with Major General Le Quang Hoa, the Chief of the North 
Vietnamese delegation to the Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission. General Woodward presented the US position. 
as expressed by Admiral Moorer and the President. In 
response General Hoa insisted that the language of the 
Vietnam agreement did not justify linking troop with- 
drawals with the return of US prisoners held in Laos. 
He did, however, acknowledge the private US-North 
Vietnamese understanding on this matter and stated that 
North Vietnam was attempting to resolve the problem 
with the Pathet bao. | 

(U) At General Hoa's request, he and General Wood- 
ward met again later on 26 March. The North Vietnamese 
delegate announced that the Pathet Lao had agreed to 
return the US prisoners. To maintain. the apearance 
that the release resulted from US-Pathet Lao negotia- 
tions and was not part of the Vietnam agreement, the 
Four-Part Joint Military Commission would not partici- 
pate in the release; rather a Pathet Lao representative: 
would turn over the prisoners to a US reception team in . 
Hanoi. General Hoa added that North Vietnain and the | 
PRG would free their remaining prisoners in groups on 
the successive days, 27, 28, and 29 March and that the 
‘Notth Vietnamese delegation to the Four-Party Commis- 
sion would end it activities in South Vietnam and return 
to Hanoi on 29 March. In reply, General Woodward 


—i00.-T TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (U) p. G-25. NY Times, 23 Mar 13, 1; 24 
“Mar 73, 1; 25 Mar 73, l; 26 Mar 73, le © i ge 
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promised that all remaining US military personnel would 
be redeployed from South Vietnam within 72 hours of the 
resumption of the prisoner release. Presidential 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler immediately announced 
this agreement at the winter White House in Florida, 
Stating that the President had instructed the Secretary 
of Defense to proceed with the withdrawal of US forces 
from South Vietnam. "This does and will," Mr. Ziegler 
declared, "end US military presence in Vietnam." ae 

(C) Accordingly, on 27 March 1973, the PRG freed 
the last increment of US prisoners in its custody, 
including 27 military personnel and five civilians; on 
the following day, 28 March 1973,. the Pathet Lao 
released seven US military personnel, two US civilians, 
and one Canadian civilian in Hanoi and North Vietnam 
turned over to United States 40 military prisoners; and 
on 29 March 1973, North Vietnam freed the last remain- 
ing 67 US military prisoners. During this-same period 
the People's Republic of China released three US 
prisoners, two military and one civilian, and on l 
April 1972 the PRG released a final US military pris= 
oner in Vinh Binh Province of South Vietnam. 1° i | 
(U) As the first planeload of freed US prisoners 


took off from Gia Lam Airfield in Hanoi on 27 March > | 


1973, the first planeload of the last increment of US 
military personnel in South Vietnam departed from Tan 
Son Nhut Air Base in Saigon. for the United States. 
Some 937 US troops redeployed from South Vietnam on 


102. (TS=NOFORN=EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72>Mar 73, (U) pp. G=25, H=3. NY Times, 27 Mar 73, 


.103.° (TS*NOFORN) - CINCPAC Command History, 1973, 


(C) pp. 602°603. © (TS*NOFORN=EX) COMUSMACV commend 
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27 Match, 1,745 on 28 March, and 2,578 on 29 March with 
the last plane lifting off Tan Son Nhut at 1735 local 
time. Now, at last, the ‘long and controversial US 
military involvement in Vietnam had ended. The only US 
military forces remaining in South Vietnam comprised 
583 US members of the Four-Party Joint Military Commis- 
sion, who would leave in the next several days; 159 US 
Marine Corps security guards at the US Embassy; and 50. 
military personnel who remained as part of the US 
Defense Attache Office in Saigon. 104 

(U) With the departure of the last Us Maneig 
personnel from South Vietnam on 29 March 1973, the. 
United States Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, was 
disestablished. General Weyand presided over the 
furling of the colors. “Our mission has been accom- 
plished,” he proclaimed. "I depart with a strong 
feeling of pride in what we have achieved, and in what 
our achievement represents." Admiral Moorer sent a 
message that was read at the ceremony. He expressed 
"gratitude" and “admiration” to all who had served in 
the armed forces in Vietnam and lauded the mission of 
the Command and the "courageous actions” of its mem . 
bers. Thus at 291100Z March 1973, the US Military 
Assistance Command passed out of existence, ending. its 


eleven-year ‘history./?> 


—T04. (TS-NOFORN) CINCPAC. Command History, 1973, 
(C) pp. 602-603. (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command 
History, Jan 72-Mar 73, (U) pp. G-25, H-3. (S-NOFORN) 
NMCC OPSUMS 71-73, 28 Mar 73; 72-73, 29 Mar 73; and 
73-73, 30 Mar 73. NY Times, 28 Mar 73, 1;.29 Mar 73, l? 
30 Mar 73, 1l. 
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(C) Upon the: térätiatioi: ‘Of USMACV, all residual Us 
military responsibilities in South Vietnam were assumed 
by the Defense Attache Office, Saigon. Planned the 
previous November and activated on 28 January 1973, 16 
this office was charged with traditional attache 
duties as well as supervision and coordination of US 
military assistance and advice to the RVNAF. On 6 

March 1973, the JCS had approved a final joint table 


of distribution for the Defense Attache Office and 


provided the Secretary of Defense a Summary of organi- 
zational changes in the Office since activation. This 
final structure remained within the personnel ceilings 
of 50 US military and 1,200 Department of Defense 
Civilians previously approved by the Secretary of 
Defense. At. that same time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agreed that the term Defense Attache Office would be 
used in lieu of the Defense Resource Support and 
Termination Office. Operational command of the Office, 
which had been under COMUSMACV since its creation, 
passed to COMUSSAG/7AF upon the MACV disestablish- 
ment 29? | 

(U) The remaining forces of the Free World nations 
that had assisted the United States and the Republic of 
Vietnam also redeployed from South Vietnam in the 
60-day period following signature of the Vietnam 
agreement. The Republic of Korea Forces, Vietnam 
(ROKFV), was the only Free World element of any size 
still in Vietnam on 27 January 1973 and withdrawal of 
those troops vegan on 30 January 1973. Removal of the 


| -T07 See p. 727. 


107. (S) JCSM-93-73 to SecDef, 6 Mar 73, Encl A 
to JCS 2339/360-22, 2 Mar 73; (C) Msg, JCS 1298 to 
secDef et al., 0702052 Mar 73 (derived from JCS 
2339/360-22); JMF 907/305 (27 Oct 72) sec 3. 
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ROK forces was not linked ‘to ‘prisoner exchange, and the 
redeployment proceeded uninterrupted. By 23 March 
1973, when the withdrawal was completed, 35,396 ROK 
forces had departed ‘South Vietnam. On 2 March 1973, 
both the Thai and Philippine’ elements (31 and 57 
strong, respectively) redeployed from South Vietnam, 
and the departure of the Republic of China contigent 
(a total of 31 personnel) in two increments.on 12 and 
26 March 1973 completed the withdrawal of the Free 


World military forces from South Vietnam. 108 


Extension of the Four-Party Joint Military Commission 
= (U) As provided in the Vietnam agreement, the 
Four-Party Commission was to end its activities within 


60 days of the signature of the document and, in the 
interim, the two South Vietnamese parties were to 


establish a Two-Party Joint Military Commission to. 
carry on necessary measures to guarantee the cease-fire 
in South Vietnam. But the Two-Party Commission had not 


come into being, and in mid-March, US officals consid- 
ered the possibility of continuing the Four-Party: Joint 
Military Commission, at least briefly, to oversee the 
cease-fire until the Two-Party Commision was function- 
ing. | | Ie SS 
(C) On 12 March 1973, officers of the Southeast 
Asia Branch of the Plans and Policy Directorate (J~5) 
of the Joint Staff had requested Admiral Moorer to 
initiate action to extend the operations of the Four- 
Party Commission. Even though the overall effective- 
ness of the Commission in dealing with cease-fire 


—— 108. TTS-NOFORN-EX): COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (U) p. H-5 ~ H-6. 7 es | 
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violations had been poor, the J=5 officers believed 
that the Central Four=Party Commission in Saigon 
remained the only open forum for. discussion among the 
participants and, as such, allowed the United States an 
Oportunity to protest cease-fire violations. Moreover, 
extension of the Commission would continue the essen= 
tial cease-fire mechanism until the Two=Party Commis= 
Sion was Organized; would allow a legal us military 


presence throughout South Vietnam; would ensure more 


time to resolve the Status of missing personnel; would 
give continued stability to the International Commi sə 
sion for Control and Supervision. until it was fully 
staffed and operational; and would . bolster wavering 
Canadian participation on the International Commi s= 
sion. 10? l 
(C) Admiral Moorer sought the views of both CINCPAC 
and COMUSMACV on such an extension, and neither comman= 
der was enthusiastic. General Weyand pointed out the 
ineffectiveness of the Four=Party Commission to date 
and stated that the advantages. as compared with the | 
disadvantages did not Warrant any extension. CINCPAC 
concurred, generally, with General Weyand though he did 
wonder how matters of four=party interest would be. 
addressed once the Commission was terminated, 110 
(C) The Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs), officials of the 
Department of State, and Dr. Kissinger, on the other | 
hand, all favored extension of the .Four=Party Joint 
Military Commission. As Acting Assistant Secretary of 


109-7 (S5) J5M 358-73 to CICS, 12 Mar 73, gas Action 


Officer ‘Files. : n 

iro” (TS) Msg, JCS 3656 to COMUSMAC\Y, CINCPAC, 
and Ch USDel, FPJMC, 1323192 Mar 73. (TS) Msg, COMUS= 
MACV to CJCS, 1410002 Mar 73, JCS IN 57407. AC) Msg, 
CINCPAC to CJcs, 160200Z Mar 73, JCS IN 63083. = 3 
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Defense Lawrence Eagleburger explained to Secretary 
Richardson on 15 March, the impetus behind an extension 


RCT SD 


centered on maintenance of a mechanism whereby the 


United States could "continue to nudge the other 
parties toward a more effective cease-fire.” Mr. 
Eagleburger did admit that "a less institutionalized 
approach" might work although he favored extension of 
the Four-Party Commission as a better solution. But 
the mechanism itself was unimportant; the principal 
objective was to continue US pressure for “a controlled 
viable cease-fire." aill 

(TS) In the meanwhile, at Dr. piesiet s direction, 
Admiral Moorer sent Lieutenant General George M. 
Seignious, USA, Director of the Joint Staff, to. Vietnam. 


on 16 March. The purpose of the trip was to discuss 


with Ambassador Bunker and Generals Weyand and Woodward 


the need for meticulous US and GVN observance of the 


cease-fire agreement as well as the possibility of 


continuing the Four-Party Joint Military Commission. 
General Seignious found all three US officals "lucidly" 
aware of "the larger perception of higher authority's 
resolve and the need for clean hands” concerning the 
cease-fire. With regard to extension of the Four-Party 
Commission, he identified three problem areas: (21) 
the failure of North Vietnam and the PRG, for political 
reasons, to deploy personnel for the Commission; (2) 
President. Thieu's lack of ‘support for the- Commission, 
"again for political reasons," because he wanted to 
deny the North Vietnamese and the PRG access to the 
press; (3) President Thieu's policy of appointing "low 
caliber" senior RVNAF officers to the “Commission with 
little authority to negotiate. General. Seignious 


Lil. TE) Memo, ASD(ISA) to secbef, “Extension of 
the Four-Party Joint Military Commission (U) 4° 15 
Mar 73, OSD Files. 


also reported that’ both Generals Weyand and Woodward 
were prepared to support extension of the Four=Party 
Commission for "a limited period® though they were not 
optimistic about its chances for future success +12 

(C) During this same period, Ambassador Bunker 
met several times with President Thieu to discuss 
possible extension of the Four-Party Commission. The 
South Vietnamese president, however, showed "no enthu- 
Siasm" for the proposal. Seeing little advantage for 
the allied side, he cited his belief that his govern- 
ment had been the "loser" thus far in the cease-fire. 
He pointed out the continuing communist infiltration of 
men and weapons into South Vietnam, the major viola- 
tions by the other side, and the "ridiculously" small 
number of military and civilian Vietnamese "detainees" 
returned by the communists.?23 ma | | 

(C) On 27 March 1973, General Woodward informed 
COMUSMACV that North Vietnam had already redeployed 
42 of its Four=Party Commission personnel to Hanoi 
and planned to withdraw 80 more during the next two 
days. Current plans called for a 29 March’ rollup of 
the US personnel with the Commission regional teams - 


112. (TS) Msg, COMUSMACV (LTG Seignious) to CJcs, 
190903Z Mar 73, JCS IN 68847, (TS-EX) Memo for Record 
by LTG Seignious, "Discussions in Saigon on the Contin- 
uance of the Four=Party Joint Military Commission 
(Four-Party JMC) After x+60 (S)," 21 Mar 73; (TS) J-5_- 
Point Paper for DJS for a Trip to SEA (16-22 Mar 73), 
"Cease-fire and FPIMC (U)," n.d.; J-5 Action Officer 
Misc Files. SE OOo TEES 

.113. (S) MSg, Saigon 8342 to State, 191111Z Mar 73, 
. JCS IN 69998, (5) Msgs, Saigon 4463 to State, 2112512 
Mar-73; Saigon 4836 to State, 2309432 mar 733 J-5. 
Action Officer Files, (TS~NOFORN-EX) -COMUSMACV Command 


History, Jan 72-Mar-73, (U)-p, G=25. 
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and redeployment to Saigon on 30 and 31 March for 


- onward movement. General Woodward would have to beg in 


action to implement these plans on 28 March and he 


intended to do so unless otherwise. directed. The 


United States, apparently, still had not ruled out a 
continuation of the Four-Party Commission, for, later 
on 27 March, the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided CINCPAC 
planning guidance in the event of an extension after 


the disestablishment of MACV. The following day, 


however, the United States abandoned further efforts to 
extend the Commission. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed CINCPAC to redeploy the US Delegation; in the | 
period between the disestablishment of MACV and the 
final departure of the US Delegation personnel, the | 
military chain of command for the Delegation would be 
directly through cincpac.!}4 | 

(U) Some members of the US Delegation to the R | 
Party Joint Military Commission did depart with the 
other US military personnel during 27-29 March 1973. 
As previously mentioned, 583 remained when the main US 
withdrawal was completed on 29 March; these personnel 
left on 30 and 31 March, and the US Delegation to the 
Four-Party Joint Military Commission was disestablished 
at 1900, Saigon time, on 31 March 1973. Now all U§ 
military personnel had departed South Vietnam except 
for 50 with the Defense Attache Office and the US 
Marine : Corps security guards for the US. Embassy. 


During ‘the same’ two-day period, 30-31 March, US air- 
craft flew the last elements of the North Vietnamese 


—TIds-Wég, ch, US Del, FPJMC to COMUSMACV, 2708452 
Mar 73, JCS IN 85228. (S) Msg, JCS 9875 ‘to “CINCPAC, | 


© 2722062 Mar 73. Msg, JCS 1680 to ‘CINCPAC, 281444Z Mar 
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‘delegation to the Four-Party. - Commission back to. 
Hanoi .+° | 2 ee. 2 = : Hite, 

| (S) As one of its last actions, the Four=Party 
Joint Military Commission agreed on 28 March 1973, in 
accordance with the Vietnam agreement, to establish a 
Four-Party Joint Military Team (FPJMT) to resolve the 
Status of missing personnel, to determine the location 
of grave sites, and to atrange repatriation of remains. 
Accordingly, ‘on 31 March 1973, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff authorized a US Delegation to the Four-Party 
Joint Military Team under the Defense Attache Office, 
Saigon, and that Delegation, consisting of 14 US 
military personnel, became operational on 2 April 
1973.76 , | 


Mine Clearance Operations a 
(U) The final task for the United States in the 
implementation of the military aspects of the Vietnam 


agreement was clearance of US mines in North Vietnamese 
waters, ?17 AS related in Chapter 12, the United 
States had anticipated this responsibility well before. 
the final agreement was reached. ‘CCINCPAC had prepared . 


115. (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72-Mar 73, (U) Pp. G-25 - G-28, H-3. 
. łl6. (TS-NOFORN-EX) COMUSMACV Command History, 
Jan 72-Mar 73, (U) p. G-26. (C) Msg, JCS 5617 to. 
CINCPAC, 311812Z Mar 73. Msg, Ch, US Del, FPJMT to DAO 


Saigon, .020320Z Apr 73, JCS IN 96452. (S=-NOFORN) NMCC 
OPSUM 75-73, 2 Apr 73. (S~EX) Final Rpt of us Del, 


2472/873, 20 Jun 73, JMF 911/533 (20 Jun D3), S 
117. Protocol to the Agreement on Ending the War 


‘ 


. and Restoring. Peace in South Vietnam .Concerning the 
Removal, Permanent Deactivation, or Destruction of 
Mines in the Territorial waters, Ports, ‘Harbors, and 
Waterways of the Democratic. Republic ‘of Vietnam, 27 
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a mine countermeasures plan and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had ordered movement of three ocean minesweepers 
(MSOs) to Hawaii and had positioned Helicopter Mine- 
sweep Squadron 12 (HM-12) in Subic Bay, the Philip- 
pines. Until the time of the agreement, however, these 
forces were not allowed to assembie, test, or tow their 
airborne sweeping gear.218 | | 7 

(TS) Once the final agreement was complete, Admiral 
Moorer asked the Secretary of Defense on 24 January 


1973 for authority to move the three MSOs at Hawaii on 


to WESTPAC for employment in the mine clearance opera- 


tions and to begin training with the airborne gear. 
The Secretary agreed that same day, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff dispatched the necessary directives to 
CINCPAC, changing the name of the operation from 
FORMATION SENTRY II to END SWEEP. The following day, 
25 January, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed execu- 
tion of END SWEEP effective 2723592 January 1973. They 
instructed CINCPAC to clear major North Vietnamese 
ports “to 99 percent level." Safety of mine counter- 


measure forces was “the paramount consideration” and 


all possible precautions were to be taken to avoid 
North Vietnamese civilian casualties. United States 
forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued, were. to 
initiate "no overt hostile action" although they should ~ 
be "alert" and “prepared for hostile attack."1}? 


118. See Chapter 12, pp. 652-655. 


119. (TS) CM-2456-73 to SecDef, 24 Jan 73; (TS) 
CM-2457-73 to SecDef, 24 Jan 73 (handwritten. notation 


of. SecDef approval is contained on draft msgs attached . 


to both CMs); CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Jan 73. (C) Msg, 
JCS 6913 to CINCPAC, 241522Z Jan 73. (TS) ‘Msgs, JCS 
7572 and 7579 to CINCPAC, 2501102 and 250115Z Jan 73. 
(TS-EX) Msg, JCS 8280 to CINCPAC, 2717052 Jan 73. 
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(TS) The mine clearance protocol set forth the broad 
outline for the clearance operations, but many techni- 
cal arrangements and details remained to be resolved. 
To that end, the protocol provided that US and North 
Vietnamese representatives Should meet at "an early 
date" to agree on a program and plan of implementation, 
and technical talks began in Paris immediately after 
the final agreement on 23 January 1973. These talks 
were conducted by the mine experts, who had negotiated 
the clearance Protocol, under the supervision of US 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State William H, 
Sullivan, the head of the us Delegation in Paris after 
Dr. Kissinger returned to Washington with the completed 
agreement, and North Vietnamese Deputy Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach. One of the US technical experts was 
Commander B. B. Traweek, USN, of the Operations Direc- 
torate (J-3) of the Joint Starr, 220 | 

(TS) During the consultations in Paris, the United 
States supplied the North Vietnamese. a sanitized 
version of the mine clearance operations plan and 
informed them that execution would begin on 27 January. 
The first US minesweepers should be in the Haiphong 
area to conduct "exploratory precursor" operations by 3 
February and actual Clearance in Haiphong waters 
waS expected to begin within "30 days after 27 Janu- 
acy,” The US experts estimated that the Haiphong 
waters could be cleared for shipping within 70 days of 
the signature of the Vietnam agreement and that sweep- ` 
ing of all coastal areas would be finished within 180 
days of that same date. A final date for completion of 
all sweeping as required by the Protocol could not be 


120. Protocol:on Mine Clearance. (TS-EX) Msg, 
JCS 1400 to US Del France (CICS to DepAsst SecState 
Sullivan) (info CINCPAC), 2718532 Jan 73. RADM Brian 
McCauley, USN, "Operation END SWEEP," US Naval Insti- 


tute Proceedings, Mar 74, p. 21. 
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determined until various information on inland waters 
was supplied by North Vietnam. Finally, the United 
States gave the North Vietnamese charts showing the 
areas seeded. with mines in both coastal and inland 
waters and the "general" characteristics of the mag- 
netic mines and destructors used. A 


(S) By 27 January, Admiral Moorer was convinced 


that the technical talks in Paris had fulfilled their 


usefulness and should be moved closer to the scene of 
actual operations. Accordingly, with the concurrence 
of Dr. Kissinger, he proposed to Deputy Assistant 


Secretary Sullivan that the technical discussions be 


concluded in Paris as quickly as possible with arrange- 
ments to continue. the meetings in Southeast Asia. The 


senior US representative at the relocated meetings 


would be Rear Admiral Brian McCauley, USN, who would be 

responsible for the conduct of the actual clearing 
operations. Admiral McCauley would be empowered with 
full authority to make necessary decisions on division 
of responsibility for clearing inland waterways by 
segments, on allocation and delivery to North Vietnam 
of available technical equipment, on assignment of 
technical advisers, and on commencement and estimated 


| completion dates. Deputy Assistant Secretary Sullivan 


presented this proposal in Paris, and it was accepted. 
Initial sessions in Vietnam were held in the Four-Party 
Joint Military Commission at Saigon, but almost immedi-~ 
ately it was decided to meet alternately in Haiphong 


and on board a US Navy ship off Haiphong. In guidance 


for the US members of the Four-Party Commission while 


IZI. E Msg, JCS 1562 to CINCPAC, 2801262 Jan 
73. (TS-EX) Msg,:JCS 1567 to COMUSMACV (for MG 
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these arrangemeiits”” Weta being ‘worked out, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directed: "We must keep pressing hard — 
for agreement on commencement of these discussions. It 
is imperative that the record Show that delays in 
Starting have been occasioned solely by failure of. DRV 
to respond to US initiatives." On 5 February, Admiral 
McCauley and a l4-man staff flew to North Vietnam for 
the discussions at the alternating sites. These 
meetings continued throughout the time the United. 
States was carrying out actual mine Clearing opera- 
tions. 12? i | | 
(S) On 30 January 1973, when the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff informed CINCPAC of the decision to move the mine 
clearance discussions to Vietnam, they advised him the 
Sweeping should begin as soon as feasible and no later 
than 9 February. They explained that, since North 
‘Vietnam had already been informed that the US mine- 
Sweepers would arrive in the vicinity of Haiphong about . 
3 February, ‘commencement of actual operations could not 
be delayed much beyond that date. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff also told CINCPAC that initial sweep operations 
Should be in an area other than the Haiphong channel or 
its approaches, Should provide "high visibility" to 
North Vietnam, and should show "Some . results (i.e., 
detonations) during Sweeping." Subject to North 
Vietnamese concurrence, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
- suggested minefield segment 2111D in the vicinity of 
Hon Gai as meeting the initia] requirements. Subse- 
quently, on 1 February, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


122. T5-EX) ieas Jcs 1400 to US Del France (eJcs 
for De pAsstSecState Sullivan) (info CINCPAC), 2718532 
Jan 73. | (S-EX) Msg, US Del France .2080 (DepAsstSec- 
State Sullivan) to JCS, -272200Z Jan 73, JCS IN 57933. 
(S) Msg, JCS 3538 to CINCPAC, 3015192 Jan 73. ‘(S*EX) 
Msg, JCS 7373 to CINCPAC, 0220442 Feb 73. McCauley, 
“Operation END SWEEP," Proceedin Sy Mar 74, p. 21. 
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revised. this guidance, directing» CINCPAC to begin 
initial sweeping with ocean minesweepers off Haiphong 
to provide an operating area for US vessels engaged in 
the mine clearance. Such. operations should not com- 
mence until establishment of mutually agreeable condi- 
tions with North Vietnam, but must start not later than 
9 February 1973. Should sweeping of. this operating 
area be completed before the arrival of airborne mine 
clearance units on about 27 February, authorization 
was granted for MSO check sweeping along the approaches 
to Haiphong channel though remaining well clear of the 
channel. itself. Sweeping in the channel was tenta- 
tively scheduled to begin about 27 February - and take 
approximately 40 days for completion in accordance 
with the estimate already given the ‘Norh Vietnamese in 
Paris. ‘The Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC not 
to reveal to the North Vietnamese the progress. or 


completion of the sweeping in the vicinity of Haiphong — 


until so authorized by the Chairman of ene Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 123 

. £S) On the following aiy 2 February, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff supplied CINCPAC with guidance for the 
forthcoming discussions with North Vietnam on the 
clearance operations. They reiterated that the safety 
of US personnel, ships, and equipment was of primary 
importance and stated that US positions should . be 
firmly adhered to even in the face of North Vietnamese 
threats to report US intransigence. Moreover, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed that, under no circum- 
stances, would US personnel indicate 100 percent con- 
: fidence in clearance of any nineties. or areas = ca 


r 1337-18) Msg, ges’ 3538 to. “CINCPAC, 3015192 Jih. 73: 
(S-EX) MSgG, JCS 5927 . to _CINCPAC, 0117512 ‘Feb 73. 
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regard to the timing “of the’ operations, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reconfirmed the information previously 
provided North Vietnam during the Paris discussions: 
operations in Haiphong channel would begin on or about 
27 February (X+30), and should be completed in 40 days 
(X+70), pending the release of all US prisoners; all 
clearance of coastal areas should be finished within 
180 days of the signature of the Vietnam agreement; and 
a target date for completion of all mine counter- 
measure operations would await "firm agreement" with 
North Vietnam on details or clearance of inland waters. 
Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff instructed CINCPAC 
to ensure that North Vietnam was held to its commit- 
ment, as stated in the Protocol, to participate to the 
extent of its capabilities in the clearance of the 
inland waters, 124 
(C) In the meantime, CINCPACFLT had requested 
authority to operate US ships and aircraft, including a 
CVA, in international waters of the Gulf of Tonkin above 
16°50" north for logistical support of the mine 
countermeasure operations. This was, of course, in 
contradiction to the Joint Chiefs of Staff general 
cease-fire directive??” that had ordered the with- 
drawal of all US Navy surface vessels to waters below 
16° 50' north. CINCPAC supported the request, but in 
submiting it to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Joint Staff was reluctant to recommend the 
movement of a carrier to the Gulf of Tonkin at that 
time. Admiral Moorer, however, had no such hesitancy 
and granted approval on 2 February 1973. He told 
CINCPAC that he understood fully the need to operate 
124. (S-EX) Msg, JCS 7007 to CINCPAC, 0214542 
Peb 73: + teni a ae : | | 
125. See above, p. 711. 
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US Navy ships and aircraft, including a CVA, off North 
Vietnam for logistical Support of the mine clearance 
operations, adding that the mine counterméasures plan 
given to the North Vietnamese provided for such sup- 
port. Before movement of the forces, including the 
carrier, into the Gulf of Tonkin, Admiral Moorer 
directed that North Vietnam be informed though without 
requesting concurrence. Finally, the Chairman did not 
believe a CVA should be committed indefinitely to these 
support activities. When suitable arrangements could 
be made for use of support facilities and airfields in 
North Vietnam, he continued, it might be "feasible and 
desirable" to withdraw the cva 22° 7 

(C) Now the US mine countermeasure forces began 
to assemble in the Gulf of Tonkin. © Four ocean mine 
Sweepers arrived and began initial sweeping. on 7 
February in waters off Haiphong to prepare anchorage 
for the amphibious assault ships and amphibious trans- 
port docks of the END SWEEP torca” Subsequently, 
at the request of the Navy, the Deputy Secretary. of 
Defense approved diversion of two reserve ocean mine- 
sweepers to the active fleet to assist in the mine 
clearance off North Vientam, and the Joint Chiefs of 
‘Staff ordered those ships to WESTPAC on 13 February 
1973. Meantime, training of US air mine counter- 
measure forces progressed in the Subic Bay. Those 
forces began moving to the Gulf of Tonkin on 23 
‘February. On that date, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
told CINCPAC of a message sent by "the White House" 


126. (S) 33M 215-73 to CJCS, 31. Jan 73, CJCS File 
091 SEA, Jan-Apr 73. (S) Msg, JCS 7385 to CINCPAC, 
0220502 Feb 73. 

127. According to Admiral McCauley, the sweeping 
. began on 6 February. McCauley, eee END SWEEP," 


Proceedings, Mar 74, p. 21. 
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to North Vietnamese authorities advising of US readi- 
ness to conduct nearly simultaneous sweeping operations 
in the ports of Haiphong, Cam Pha, and Hon Gai. On the 
following day, 24 February 1973, CINCPACFLT reported 
that surface and airborne mine Countermeasure forces 
were ready to execute END SWEEP. Those forces were 
designated Task Force 78 under the command of Rear 
Admiral Brian McCauley, USN, and included 20 ships as 
well as various escorts. 7 | 
(S) On 27 February, Task Force 78 helicopters 
conducted the first airborne mission of Operation 
END SWEEP, making aerial Sweeps of the main Haiphong 
Channel. This action marked the first time the United 
States had employed airborne countermeasures against 
actual mines in an operational Situation. As already 
related, the United States and North Vietnam reached 
an impasse on prisoner release that same day and 
the United States suspended both troop withdrawals and 
mine clearance. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff instructed CINCPAC to recover all END SWEEP 
personnel ashore in Haiphong and, upon their recovery, 


128. (TS-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1973, 
Pp. 230-231. McCauley, “Operation END SWEEP," Proceed- — 
ings, Mar 73, pp. 21-22. (TS) Memo, DepSecDef to 
SecNavy, "Use of Reserve Minesweepers (U)," 27 Jan 73, 
CICS File 091 Vietnam, Feb 73. (TS) Msg, JCS 8364 to 
CINCPAC, 1320052 Feb 73. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 1299 to 
CINCPAC, 2323552 Feb 73. 7 l 

Task Force 78 consisted of two amphibious assault 
ships (LPH), three amphibious transport docks (LPD), 
ten MSOs, one salvage ship (ARS), two fleet ocean tugs 
(ARF), one tank landing ship (LST), one submarine 
rescue Ship (ASR), six explosive Ordnance disposal 
(EOD) detachments, one underwater demolition team (UDT) 
detachment, two tactical air control squadron ( TACRON) 
detachments, and four air mine countermeasures (AMCM) 
units. See (C) J3M-253-73 to cucs, 5 Feb 73, CJCS File 
091 Vietnam, Feb 73. , | 
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to suspend all operations connected with END SWEEP. 
The US mine countermeasure forces were to get underway 
and remain approximately 100 miles from Haiphong. 2? 

(TS) As described above, S the prisoner snarl 
was quickly resolved and late on 1 March 1973, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff revoked the suspension of the 


mine clearance operations. They directed the return of 


END SWEEP forces to previous positions in the Haiphong 


area in readiness to resume operations. The JCS 


directive to resume END SWEEP was issued on 3 March and 


actual sweeping in the main Haiphong channel began 
again on 6 March. Because the North Vietnamese wanted 
all forces to clear the Haiphong channel, there was 


some delay in initiating clearance in the waters of Cam 
Pha and Hon Gai and operations in those ports did not 


begin until two weeks after the resumption of the 
Haiphong sweeping. Thereafter, operations in the three 
ports proceeded apace, and by 2 April, when all US 
prisoners had been. returned and all US military forces 
had departed from South Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff relaxed their earlier restriction concerning the 


release of information to the North Vietnamese on the 
131 : : . 


—I55--T{?s-EX) Msg, JCS 3889 to CINCPAC,: 2718592 
Feb 73. (TS-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1973, pp. 
230-231, 234. McCauley, “Operation END SWEEP,” Pro- 


' ceedings, Mar 74, p.e 22. 


130. See above pp. 744-745. 

131. (TS-EX) Msgs, JCS 9698 and JCS 6670 to CINCPAC, © 
020307Z and 0219122 Mar 73.' (S) Msg, JCS 7881 to 
CINCPAC, 0318422 Mar 73. (S) Msg, JCS 6574 to CINCPAC, 
021456Z Apr 73. . For operational aspects of END SWEEP, 
see (S) Ctr for Naval Analysis Study CRC 277, “"Opera- 
tion END SWEEP," Feb 75, Operational Archives, Naval 
Historical Center. eee ee ee ae 
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(TS) Despite this early 
operations did not proceed Smoothly. Because of 


repeated North Vietnamese violations of the Vietnam 


Progress, the END SWEEP | 


agreement, the United States Suspended mine Clearance 


operations on 16 April 1973. Again, the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff directed recovery of all US END SWEEP personnel 
from Haiphong and cessation of all mine clearance 
operations, A few days later, On 22 April, they 
authorized the return of Task Force 78 to Subic ‘Bay, 
while maintaining Sufficient forces to enable resump- 
tion of sweeping in North Vietnamese waters within 48 


hours. Subsequently, on 11 May 1973, they relaxed this 
time requirement to 72 hours. 1? 


(U) In late May and early June 1973, Dr. Kissinger 


and Le Duc Tho held a Series of conversations in Paris 
to review the situation in Vietnam and consider meas- 
ures to ensure more effective implementation of the 
Vietnam agreement. These talks culminated in a joint 
communique signed in Paris on 13 June 1973 by the 


United States and North Vietnam as well as the Republic © 
of Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 


ment.. In a procedure patterned after the one used for 


the 27 January 1973 Vietnam agreement, the communique 


was signed in two versions, one by the United States 
and North Vietnam and one by all four parties to the 
Vietnam dispute. With respect to mine clearance, the 


- United States pledged in the communique to resume the 


operations within five days and .to complete them 30 
days thereafter. The United States was also to supply 


.. North Vietnam with means "which are .agreed to be 


~ I32. (TS-EX) Msg,--JCS -2636 to CINCPAC, 1619522 


Apr 73. ` (S) Msg, JCS 8490 to CINCPAC, 221413Z Apr 73. 


(S) Msg, JCS 7713 to CINCPAC, 1112022 May 73. NY 
Times, 20 Apr 73, l. ae ee : 


adequate and sufficient for sweeping mines in rivers" 
and to announce when all ‘operations were finished. ies 

(TS) In accord with the ‘communique, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directed CINCPAC ‘on 13 June to return 
the END SWEEP forces to the Gulf of Tonkin in readiness 
to resume operations not later than five days after 
receipt of their directive. Actual resumption of the 


Sweeping was dependent upon receipt of appropriate 


Concurrence from North Vietnam. ‘This clearance was 
duly obtained, and the sweeping began on 18 June 


1973.139 


(C) When END SWEEP resumed on 18 June 1973, the 
great majority of US mines in North Vietnamese waters 
had already passed their self-destruct dates, and Task 
Force 78 personnel believed that any remaining would be 


inert and totally deactivated. As a result, all 


sweeping after 18 June was exploratory only, a much 
less time consuming process than full sweeping. When 
operations had .been suspended in April, the clearance 
of Haiphong channel was complete except for. final 
demonstration runs. These were now quickly carried out 
and North Vietnam was informed on 20 June 1973 that the 
Haiphong channel was open. Sweeps of the Hon Gai and 
Cam Pha channels were completed on 27 June, and Task 
Force 78 then moved south and, at North Vietnamese 
ee began sweeping Vinh, Quang Khe, and the. Hon La 
coastal aréa. Clėarance was finished by 5 July and 


only the major ports of Dong Hoi E ee 


: 133. Text of Joint Communique. of 13 Sune 73, 


reproduced in NY Times, (14 June 73, 18. “NY: Times, 140 
Jun 73, 1. . , 

134. (TS-EX) Msg, JCS 7782 to CINCPAC, 131515z 
Jan. 73. ai or Eng a Proceedings, 
Mar ase Po 22. A e aes l ; 


Hoa and a number of “small ‘minefields remained to be 
Swept in coastal waters. The United States sought 
North Vietnamese concurrence to proceed with operations 
in these remaining areas, but permission was refused. 
The North Vietnamese were concerned over the short time 
expended on clearance of the Vinh, Quang Khe, and Hon 
La waterways and guestioned whether they were complete- 
ly safe. To ensure a thorough job, they wanted those 
areas swept again. But the United States refused, 
stating that the areas were known to be safe, and 
explaining that the minefields had. already sterilized 
in any event, A complete impasse ensued. 1? 

(C) On 14 July 1973, Admiral Moorer informed the 
Secretary of Defense of the deadlock in the mine 
clearance and pointed out that the time period allowed 
for these operations in. the 13 June joint communique 
would elapse on 18 July. Therefore he proposed that 
the Commander of Task Force 78 deliver a statement to 
the North Vietnamesė on 18 July indicating that the US 
mine clearance was complete and that US forces and 
vessels would be withdrawn. The Secretary of Defense 
approved, and on 17 July 1973 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed execution of this course of action. According- 
ly, Admiral McCauley informed the North Vietnamese 
orally on 18 July that the US mine clearance operations 
were complete and that the END SWEEP forces would leave 
North Vietnamese waters at 1811302 July. Simultaneous- 
ly, a Department of Defense Spokesman ‘ih Washington 
publicly anounced the end of the minesweeping, and the 
US forces departed the North Vietnamese waters. _ Two 


135. McCauley, "Operation END SWEEP," Proceedings, 
Mar 74, P.e 22. (S) CNA Study CRC 277, "Operation END 
SWEEP (U)," Feb 75, Operational Archives, Naval Histor- 
ical Center. 3 ) >. * | | | 
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days later, on 20 July, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authorized CINCPAC to return all Task Force 78 assets 
to normal operational control. ?36... 

(TS) The Vietnám agreement, the accompanying iine 
clearance protoçol, and the 13 - June joint communique 
all included provisions for US assistance to North 
Vietnam in clearing mines in- inland waters, but no such 
operations were conducted. Admiral McCauley conducted 
long and tedious negotiations with the North Vietnamese 
on this matter, but could not resolve the issue. The 
United States did supply some equipment (bulldozers, 
trucks, and outboard motors) to North Vietnam for this 
purpose and trained 40 North Vietnamese in mine clear- 


ance methods in a special school set up near Haiphong. 


North Vietnám, however,. did not want. any US military 
personnel to participate in operations on the inland 
waterways but, rather, only requested. more US equip- 
ment. Consequently, the United States did not conduct 
or supervise any sweeping in the inland waters of North 
Vietnam, and the official US statement announcing. the 
end of END SWEEP disclaimed any further responsibility 
for sweeping mines in North Vietnamese inland waterways 
or rivers : 


136. McCauley, “Operation END SWEEP," Proceedings, | 
Mar 74, pe. 22. . (TS~EX) CM- 2799-73 to SecDef, 14 Jul 
73; (TS) Fact Sheet, "US Obligations . .. for Conclud- 
ing Mine Clearing Operations in the.Waters of the. 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (U)," 18 Jul 73; CJCS 
File 091 Vietnam, Jul-Sep 73. (S) Msg, JCS 7483 to 
CINCPAC, 1803022 Jul 73; (TS) Msg, JCS 9948 to CINCPAC, 
201405Z Jul 73. NY Times, 19 Jul Tar 3. ASD(PA) 


Briefing, 18 Jul 73, OASD (PA) Files.: 


137. McCauley, "Operation END SWEEP,” Proceedings, 
Mar 74, p. 22. , (S) CNA Study CRC 277, "Operation END 


SWEEP,” p.e 17. ‘(TS-EX)° Msg, JCS 7604 to- CINCPAC, 


101739Z Mar 73. ‘NY Times, 19 Jul 73, 36 _.ASD(PA) 
Briefing, 18 Jul 73, OASD(PA) Files > : > >> o 
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(U) The completion of END SWEEP fulfilled the US 
military obligations incurred under the Vietnam agree- 
ment Signed in January 1973 and marked the conclusion 
of US military involvement in Vietnam. The Vietnam war 
was now over. It- was the longest war in US history, 
though the actual beginning is hard to Pinpoint. One 
could date it from the first deaths in hostile action 
Suffered by US military advisers in 1961, or from the 
US bombing of North Vietnam in retaliation for the 
Tonkin Gulf incident in 1964. In any event, the United 
States was engaged in combat some months before the 
overt commitment of US ground Combat troops in the 
spring of 1965, and 45,942 members of the US Armed 
Forces lost their lives in Vietnam,+38 

(U) The Vietnam conflict was also the most contro= 
versial of US wars. It fragmented US society, forced a 
President not to seek reelection, and Placed severe 
Strains on the relations between the United States and 
other countries. In addition, the political difficul-= 
ties that attended the war limited the range of mili= 
tary options available to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the field commanders in the conduct of operations, 
Moreover, because of the Public opposition, US policy= 
makers were reluctant to ask the nation to make extra= 
ordinary sacrifices to Pay the cost of the conflict as 
had been the normal us Practice in wartime. Rather, 
they chose to divert funds. and resources. from other 
military programs, where ‘possible, thereby adversely 
affecting the entire US military position. 

(U) The Vietnam war also Provided a test of the 
Streamlined command machinery set up -by President . 
Eisenhower in the reorganization of 1958. the chain 


a5 e a tT S=NOFORN=EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 
72=Mar 73, (U) Pp. F=14, 
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of command ran from the President and the Secretary of 
Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. and CINCPAC 
to COMUSMACV. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in effect, 
functioned as the Secretary of Defense's operational 
staff and exercised "direction" of combat operations. 
For the first time, the Services were entirely elimin- 
ated from the chain of command. Additionally, improve- 
ments in communications technology, combined with the 


sensitive political issues involved in the war, resulted. 
in an unparalleled degree of centralized control over , 


the combat operations in Vietnam. Both Presidents 


Johnson and Nixon and their Secretaries of: Defense . 
carefully monitored operations in Vietnam, and this. 
control often extended down to the tactical level, as 


in the requirement for approval of individual bombing 


targets in North Vietnam. Such close control was a -. 


marked departure from previous US practice where ‘the 


theater commander was allowed a considerable degree of 


latitude in the conduct of operations. | bs 
(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff were, of course, 


fully aware of the political side of the war in 
Vietnam. ` At no time did they lose sight of the pur- 
poses for which it was being fought. But: there was 


room for disagreement with their civilian. superiors 
about the best way to attain those purposes. In 
general, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were ‘inclined to 
advocate the application of force in larger or more 
intensive increments than did the President and the 
Secretary of Defense, who, necessarily, had to be aware 
of the possible adverse political consequences of 


letting .the military conflict get out of hand. Then, 


in the latter years of the war, as the United States 


withdrew its forces from Vietnam,. the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff usually preferred smaller and slower troop 
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reduction than those ultimately approved by the Presi- 
dent. Thus during the Vietnam war, there was not quite 
the degree of harmony between Civilian and military 
leaders that had, for the most part, been the rule 
during World War II and the Korean War. But needless 
to say, the Joint Chiefs of Staff never questioned the 
tight of their Civilian superiors to make the final 
decisions. | 

(U) At the. conclusion of. its military involvement 
in Vietnam in 1973, the United States appeared to have 
attained its objectives. The North Vietnamese invasion. 
of the South, at least for the moment, had been halted, 
and the US prisoners Of war had beeh returned. But, - 
whether real and lasting peace had been established, 
and whether South Vietnam would be allowed the Oppo r= 
tunity to determine its political future free of 
outside interference, Only the future would tell, 
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(U) On 29 March 1973, North Vietnam freed the 
final increment of us Prisoners of war. Simultane- 
ously, the last us combat troops departed South 
Vietnam. That evening, President Nixon addressed the 
American people: 
For the first time in 12 years, no 
American military forces are in 
Vietnam. All of our American 
POW's are on their way home. The 
17 million people of South Vietnam 
have the right to choose their own 
government without outside interfer= 
ence, and ‘because of our program of 
_Vietnamization, they have the 
Strength to defend that right. We 
have prevented the imposition of a 
Communist government by force on 
South Vietnam. = | 
(U) The President admitted, however, that problems 
remained, The most serious was the fighting that 
persisted in South Vietnam. As described in the pre- 
ceding chapter the Signing of the cease-fire agreement 
on 27 January 1973 had not brought peace, and fighting 
had continued throughout South Vietnam during the 
60-day withdrawal of US forces. Nor did the completion 
of the US withdrawal bring any abatement in the level 
of conflict. The fighting continued, and North Vietnam 
proceeded with the infiltration of men and war materiel . 
into the south. By mid-April 1973, intelligence 
reports estimated that such infiltration since the 
Signing of the January agreement amounted to more. than 
400 tanks and armored vehicles, 300 artillery pieces, 
27 tons of supplies, and 30,000 troops.” oy ot ee 
‘fale ' Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Richard Nixon 1973,(1975), p. 234. } 


2. See US note of Protest to North Vietnam, 24 Apr 
73, printed in NY Times, 25 Apr 73, 10. | 
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(U) The United States had warned North Vietnam 
about the continuing infiltration. On 15 March 1973, 
President Nixon publicly indicated his concern. 
"Based on my actions. over the past four years," he 
said, “the North Vietnamese should not lightly dis- 
regard such expressions’ of concern." In his statement 
upon the completion of the US withdrawal on 29 March, 
the President again cautioned the North Vietnamese, 
stating that there- should be no doubt of the conse- 
quences if they failed to comply with the agreement. 
Further, in late April, the United States formally 
protested the continuing infiltration into South 
Vietnam, charging that North Vietnam had set up 
antiaircraft guns in the south and surrounded Khe 
Sanh airfield with SAMs.° | 

(S) President Nixon and his advisers were also 
considering the possibility of stronger action against 
North Vietnam. In fact, as early as 21 February, the | 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had directred CINCPAC to prepare 
contingency plans for possible air and naval strikes 
against North Vietnam. Then in April, the Washing- 
ton Special Actions Group reviewed a number of possible 
measures against North Vietnam, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff alerted the field commanders to be prepared for 


possible bombing and mining operations in Vietnam.” 


3. Public pipenn Nixon, 1973, pp. 205-206, 234. 
NY Times, 25 Apr 73, 10. 


4. See Chapter 14, p. 762. 

5. (TS-EX) Msgs, Ics 1854, 2705, and 4124 to CINCPAC 
and CINCSAC, 1602442, -162133Z, anā 1723542 Apr 73, - 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Apr 73. (TS“EX).Msg, JCS 3361 
to CINCPAC, 291948Z Apr 73, same file. (S) Untitled 
Paper discussing possible actions against: NVN, n.d., 
bearing handwritten notation "Copy of paper. [DepAsst~ 
SecState] Sullivan handed HAK. at the WSAG today" with 
penciled date 16 Apr 73, CICS RETE 031 Teenan eee 436: 
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But in the end, President Nixon dia not decide upon any 
military reprisals against North Vietnam, and the only 
resulting action was a Jcs rejection of a CINCPAC 


recommendation to decrease US Navy MARKET TIME air 


patrols over the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea. The reason cited by the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
"the uncertainty in the current situation in Southeast 
Asia."° | : i 

(U) Moreover, it was soon apparent to all the 
world that even though President Nixon might wish to 
take military action against North Vietnam, the US 
Congress would not Support him. Increasingly concerned 
over continuing US air strikes in Cambodia, Congress 
enacted legislation on 30 June cutting off funds, 
effective 15 August 1973, for all "combat activities by 
United States Military forces in or over or from off 
the shores of North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos or 
Cambodia."” ' The President's Options for retaliation 
against North Vietnamese violations of the peace agree- 
ment were even further restricted when Congress passed 
the "War Powers Resolution" on.7 November 1973. This 
measure required the President to consult with Congress 
before introducing any. US armed forces into hostile 
situations abroad.°® 


At a news conference on 29 Apr 75, at the time of the 
fall -of South Vietnam, then SecState Kissinger con- 
firmed the WSAG review of possible actions against NVN 
in April 1973. See Dept of State Bulletin, 19 May 75, 
P.e 630. g 

6. (S) Msg, JCS 8617 to CINCPAC, 0216162 May 73 
(derived from JCS 2472/865), JMF 911/332 (6 Apr 73). 


204. | 
7. Public Law 93-52, 1 Jul 73. 
8. Public Law 93-148, 7 Nov 73. 
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(U) In a different approach, President Nixon at- 
tempted to bring political pressure to bear on North 
' Vietnam to ensure compliance with the peace agreement. 
Dr. Kissinger met in Paris with Le Duc Tho in May 1973 
and again in June to discuss violations in the peace 
agreement. The result was a nine-point communique 
which called for a new ceasefire effective 141200Z June 
1973 and compliance by all parties with the original 
agreement.” | | 

(U) The new cease-fire, however, proved no more 
effective than the original. Some 108 breaches were 
reported within the first 24 hours with each side 
Charging the other with responsibility for violations. 
Thereafter, in the following months, fighting was 
continuous in South Vietnam. By the beginning of 
November, intelligence analysts estimated North 
Vietnamese infiltration into South Vietnam since the — 
previous January at more than 70,000 troops. Dr. 
Kissinger and Le Duc Tho met again in Paris during 
December to discuss the situation, but reached no 
agreement .?° | | 

(U) Meantime in October 1973, the North Vietnamese 
leaders had decided to pursue a "strategic offensive" 
against South Vietnam. Actual preparations for this 
offensive began in the spring of 1974 with plans for 
large scale attacks in 1975. In the interim, the North 
Vietnamese. and Viet Cong forces stepped up their 
activities throughout the south.2? | 


9. Four Party Joint Communique, 13 Jun 73, printed 
in Dept of State Bulletin, 9 Jul 73, pp. 50-53. a: 
. 10. Facts on File, 1973,. pp. 482, 506-507, 556, 
633, 662, 673-674, 781, 862, 882, 901, 920, 984, 1003, 
1029, and 1072. © ©. 44 | Ea 
ll. General Van Tien Dung, "Great Spring Offen- 
sive," Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) 


Daily Report, Asia and Pacific, 7 Jun 76 (Supp 38), pp. 
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(C) As the communists expanded. their fighting in 
1974, the United States Progressively reduced its 
Support for South Vietnam. During FY 1973, the United 
States had contributed $2.27 billion for Support of the 
RVNAF. For FY 1974, the Nixon Administration sought 
another $1.6 billion, but Congress authorized only $1.1 
billion. This reduction brought predictions of dire 
consequences from the US military officers concerned, 
The US Defense Attache in Saigon reported in March 1974 
that the RVNAF faced "a fuel and supply famine" while 
CINCPAC foresaw an "ominous situation in South Vietnam 
in the immediate future." More money was needed, he 
Said, if serious deterioration in the RVNAF was to be > 
averted, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the 
Secretary of Defense on 28 May 1974 that the one~for-~ 
one replacement of RVNAF equipment losses, allowed 
under the January 1973 agreement, was no longer pos- 
Sible under the currently programmed funds, o 

(C) Despite the pleas of the Nixon Administration, 
Congress did not approve additional FY 1974 funds 
for South Vietnam. In fact, for the Succeeding year, 
it reduced the Vietnam assistance even further, author- 
izing only $700 million for FY 1975 instead of the 
requested $1.0 billion.13 To accommodate this reduc- 
tion, Stringent measures were implemented to reduce 
RVNAF operations and tighten its force Structure, 
Numerous VNAF aircraft were deactivated and flying 


12. (S) MSg, Joint State/Defense (State 029839) 
to US Emb and DAO, Saigon, 1322512 Feb 74, JCS IN 
56343... (S) Msg, USDAO, Saigon to CINCPAC (info JCS), | 
0307252 Mar 74, JCS IN 80947, (S) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, . 
120015Z Mar 74, JCS IN 92948, (S) JCSM-184=74 to 
SecDef, 28 May 74, Encl A to JCS 2472/884-2, 3 May 74, 
JMF 911/495 (6 Feb 74). A a 

13. Public Law 93-437, 8 Oct 74. 
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hours cut by half, and similar reductions were applied 
to the VNN. The United States also took actions to 
achieve maximum advantage of the funds available. 
Ammunition Support for the RVNAF was provided from 
stocks in Okinawa, Japan, and other nearby locations in 
order both to expedite delivery and reduce transporta- 
tion and handling costs. To achieve further savings, 
the Secretary of Defense directed an examination to 
identify non-essential costs in the Vietnamese assist- 
ance effort and possible reprogramming to transfer some 
charges to other programs. 1 
(C) The efforts of the South Vietnamese and the 
United States did little to halt the deteriorating 
military situation. By October 1974, the North 
Vietnamese had cleared the ARVN from northern Kontum 
Province and secured important roads in the Central 
Highlands. By December 1974, CINCPAC saw the enemy 
threat in South Vietnam as the most serious to date. 
. Enemy troops in the south had increased by 91,000 since 
January 1973; combat battalions had risen from 344 to 
565; and armor, artillery, and air defense had vastly 
improved. The enemy had also improved his logistics 
systems and CINCPAC estimated that communist ammunition 
Stockpiles could support an offensive oe gneater 
intensity than the one in 1972.15 
| (U) Aware of their improving military position in 
the south, the North Vietnamese Politburo and Central 
Committee met in October 1974 to consider future plans. 


» 14. (TS=-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1974, 
(S) pp. 310-311, 432-433. (C) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 
19 Sep 74, Att to JCS 2472/892, 23 Sep 74, -JMF 911/495 
(19 Sep 74). 7 
15. (TS=-NOFORN) ‘CINCPAC eonmane Histor 1974, 
* (S) pp. 171-172. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS, 232122Z Nov 
74, JCS IN 02404. | | | | . 


At this meeting, it was decided to launch a "large- 
scale, widespread" offensive in the Central Highlands 
(MR 2) of South Vietnam during 1975. In the course of 
the meeting, the question of US reaction was discussed. 
The Chief of Staff of the North Vietnamese Army, 
General Van Tien Dung, summed up the consensus as 
follows: | 


The Watergate scandal had seriously 
affected the entire United States and 
precipitated the resignation of an 
extremely reactionary president-- 
Nixon. The United States faced 
economic recession, mounting infla- 
‘tion, serious unemployment and an oil 
crisis. . . . U.S. aid to the Saigon 
puppet administration was decreasing. 
Having already withdrawn from the 
south, the United Stages could hardly 
jump back in... . | 


(C) In preparation for the 1975 offensive, the North 
Vietnamese opened a drive on Phuoc Binh, the capital of 
Phuoc Long Province on the last day of 1974. After a 
seven-day Siege, Phuoc Binh fell on 7 January 1975, 
giving the communists control of all of the northern- 

most province of MR oa The military situation in 
South Vietnam had now become Critical. The Director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agency told the Secretary of 


Defense on 24 January 1975: 


The shift in the military balance 
that began about mid-1974 has already 
reached the point where the South 
Vietnamese military have had no 
choice but to move into an increasing 
defensive posture. . This means 


| 16. General Van Tien Dung, "Great Spring Offensive," 
FBIS Daily Report, Asia and Pacific, 7 Jun 76 (Supp 38), 
PPPs 5=6..0 ee ee = moe a Sn | 
17. Facts on File, 1975, p. 4. a ee | 
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abandoning many positions in contested 
territory in order to concentrate on 
the defense of vital population and 
rice-growing regions, and clamping 
rigorous constraints on the use of 
such critical items as ammunition and 
fuel. In essence, the strategic and 
tactical advantage has passed to thg 
communists in South Vietnam. 

(U) The United States immediately charged North 
Vietnam with flagrant violation of the 1973 agreement. 
and stated that it was now free to break the cease-fire 
since the North Vietnamese were no longer observing 
it. Later in January, the RVNAF attempted to regain the 
offensive in the lower portion of South Vietnam, 
launching a drive to retake Ba Dien Mountain in Tay 
Ninh Province. But this effort to secure the strategic 
heights controlling the northeastern approaches to Tay 
Ninh City, 55 miles northwest of Saigon, did not 
succeed. ?? E 

(U) Following the seizure of Phuoc Binh, the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong moved ahead with plans for the 
Central Highlands offensive. The initial batle was 
targeted against Ban Me Thuot, the capital of Darlac 
Province. Throughout the remainder of January and 
during February, the communists assembled supplies and 
readied forces. -On 10 March the attack began and the 
following day the city fell to the North Vietnamese. 
The communists also cut Route 21, the link between Ban 
Me Thuot and Nha Trang on the coast, and Route 19, the 


road from Pleiku to the coast.’ BS 


18. (S) Memo, Dir DIA to SecDef, “Adequacy of 
External Military Support to North and South Vietnam 
(U)," 24 Jan 75, CICS File 820 Vietnam , 1 Jul 74-31 
Mar 75. | . ae ; E ne. 

(19. Facts on File, 1975, pp. 15,66. © > =. |. 

20. Dung, “Great Spring Offensive," pp. 8-30. Facts ` 
on File, 1975, p. 154. ee on he | 
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(U) In late January, President Gerald Ford had asked 
Congress for a $300 million Supplemental FY 1975 
appropriation for South Vietnam. This amount repre- 
Sented the difference between the original $1.0 billion 
request and the actual appropriation of $700 million. 
But, despite the worsening military Situation, Congress 
was still unwilling to provide further assistance for 


south Vietnam, and on 12 March, the day after Ban Me 


Thuot Surrendered, the US House of Representatives 
rejected the Supplemental request. at | | 

(U) The original North Vietnamese plan had called 
for large, wide-spread Suprise attacks in 1975, 
preparing the way for a general offensive and uprising 
in 1976. But the speed and ease of the Ban Me Thuot 
victory encouraged the enemy to accelerate plans. 
Accordingly, the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong forces 
began to push northward in the Central Highlands toward 
Pleiku, and the RVNAF continued to fall back. On 20 
March 1975, President Thieu announced the decision of 
his government to abandon Kontum, Pleiku, Darlac, and 
Phu Bon Provinces in the Central Highlands as well as 
Quang Tri and most of Thua Thien in MR l--an area. 
totaling approximately 40 percent of the territory of 
South Vietnam.. The South Vietnamese forces would, 


President Thieu said, defend the remaining coastal 


areas in the northern part of the country and MRs 3 
i So l | | 


= 21. (TS-NOFORN) CINCPAC Command History, 1975, (U) 


.22. All further information on the. military oper= 


ations in South Vietnam, unless otherwise Stated, is 


from Facts on File 1975, pp. 173-174, 191, 205-206, 
225,.227, 245-247, 269-271, 289-291, 3 | | 
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(U) The RVNAF, however, were unable to regroup 
and the enemy offensive rolled on. The South Vietnam- 
ese abandoned Hue on 25 March, giving the enemy com- 
plete control of Thua Thien Province. Thousands of 
refugees fled southward to Da Nang. But they found no 
haven there as Da Nang was quickly isolated when the 
enemy captured the coastal cities of Tam Ky and Quang 
Ngai to the south. Da Nang surrended with little 
resistance on 30 March and the North Vietnamese pushed 
on down the coast, taking Qui Nhon on 2 April and Tuy 
Hoa the following day. The North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong now controlled two-thirds of South Vietnam and 
were posing an ever increasing threat to Saigon. 

(C) An interagency intelligence report, circulated 
in Washington on 4 April, predicted the defeat of the 
Republic of Vietnam. The only question was one of 
timing. Would the Republic of Vietnam collapse or 
would it be overwhelmed by military action in a period 
of weeks or months? The RVNAF had already relinquished 
much territory, lost nearly half of their regular. 
= combat forces, and suffered great equipment and supply 
losses. In addition, the South Vietnamese military 
leadership was demoralized and the discipline of 
remaining troops was in doubt. Most of the US intel- 
ligence community was predicting an overwhelming North 
Vietnamese assault against Saigon in the "very near 
future." ?3 E 


23. (S) Interagency Intelligence Memo, "Assessment 
of Military Situation and Prospect for South Vietnam," 
4 Apr 75; (S) Memo, Dir DIA to SecDef, DepSeDef, and 
Actg CJCS, "Large Scale NVA Military Action in MR's III 
and IV (U)," 4 Apr 75; CJCS File 820 Vietnam, 1 Jul 
74-31 Mar 75. | a: a a 


= 


(C) President Ford, well aware of both public and 
Congressional oposition to any military intervention in 
South Vietnam, and lacking funds for. any such action, 
could do nothing. Accordingly the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff watched the military disintegration of South 
Vietnam powerless to assist the RVNAF. ‘As early as 
December 1974, they had reviewed “available” military 
options, including various combinations of US air and 
naval deployments to Thailand or waters off Vietnam, to 
signal US purpose and to discourage further expansion 


of the combat. They refined and expanded these options 


in January, but none of them was implemented. os 
Subsequently, in March 1975, the Joint Staff considered 
the possibility of the South Vietnamese mining Haiphong 
Harbor, but dismissed such a venture as "extremely 


risky and suicidal. n25 


(C) Indicative of the ‘predicament of: the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was. their action on. 29 March. - They 
disapproved a CINCPAC request to use US military 
transport aircraft to move supplies in South Vietnam 
and support the VNAF. Although concerned, _they told 
CINCPAC that current operating authorities approved by 
"higher authority" precluded such movement.~° The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did that same day authorize the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, and CINCPAC to evacuate ‘refugees from 


— Z4. (TS) cm-178-74 to  SecDef, 6 Dec 74; (TS=Ex) 


CM-209=75 to SecDef, 8 Jan 753 (TS-EX) CM~220-75 to 
SecDef, 31 Jan 75; CJCS File 820 Vietnam, l Jul 14e 


31 Mar 75. 


25.. (TS) Draft - ‘CM-321-75, n n.d., Att to DJSM-513-75 


to CICS, 25 May 75, CJCS File 820 Vietnan, 1 Jul 74-31 


a = 
(S). Msg, JCS 1149 to CINCPAC, 2900002. Mar 75, 
eae” File 820 Vietnam, 1 Jul 74-31 Mar 75. 
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South Vietnam using "commercial air and sealift," and 


three days later they expanded this authority to 


include the use of US military amphibious ships, 


associated landing craft, and helicopters.~’ 


on 2 April 1975, apparently already reconciled to the 


_ collapse of South Vietnam, they authorized CINCPAC to 


begin withdrawal of the personnel of the US Defense 
Attache Office, reducing to the essential level as 
quickly as possible.*° | Ei E — o a 

(U) In early April, President Ford had dispatched 
General Fred C. Weyand, US Army Chief of Staff and 
former COMUSMACV, to South Vietnam to examine the 


Situation firsthand. On his return, -General Weyand 


recommended immediate emergency assistance for the | 
Republic of Vietnam. Thereupon, the President appealed 
to Congress on 10 April for almost a billion dollars 


($722 million in military and $250 in "economic and 
humanitarian" aid) for South Vietnam. These funds, 


which he wanted by 19 April, would be used to prevent 
the military collapse of South Vietnam in order to 
allow efforts for negotiation of a political solution. . 
But, once again, Congress refused the President.’ 

(U) Now, without hope of further assistance, -the 
South Vietnamese braced for the final -enemy assault. 


The North Vietnamese conducted probing attacks around 


Saigon and assaults throughout the Delta while the 
RVNAF regrouped for defense of. Xuan Loc, the capital of 
Long Khanh BESMP Nee 38 miles east of Saigon. 


"Eades mE Msg, JCS 5119 to ‘CINCPAC, cko, and CSAF, 
2919172 Mar 75; (S) Msg, JCS 6039 to CINCPAC, 0102162 


Apr 75; CJCS File 820 Vietnam, l-15 Apr 75. 

28. (S) Msg, JCS 3453 to CINCPAC, 2 per 75, cscs 
File 820 Vietnam, 1-15 Apr 75. 

29. NY Times, 9 Apr 75, l; 11 Apr 15, 1; 18 Apr 75, 
1 e 5 | j i 
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(U) The battle of Xuan Loc broke on 10 April and the 
South Vietnamese made a determined effort to stop the 
enemy advance. While the battle raged, the situation . 
deteriorated elsewhere. The North Vietnamese captured 


. Phan Rang on the coast on 16 April and, three days 


later, Phan Thiet, 60 miles south of Phan Rang and the 
last remaining South Vietnamese coastal enclave, fell. 


‘Despite a fierce RVNAF resistance, the North Vietnamese 


took Xuan Loc’ on 21 April, Opening the way for a final 
drive on Saigon. Meantime, on 16 April, the communists . 
had further consolidated their control in Indochina 
when the Lon Nol Government in Cambodia surrendered to 
the Khmer Rouge. 

(U) On the day Xuan Loc fell, President Thieu 
resigned, blaming the collapse of his government on the 
failure of the United States to come to his aid, and 
citing pledges of Support from former President Nixon. 
President Thieu named his Vice President, Trang Van 
Huong, as his Successor. | He hoped his resignation 
would open the way for peace talks with the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese,. but they refused any negotiations 
until a new. regime, acceptable to them, was formed. 
The fighting now came closer to Saigon. General Duong 
Van Minh, prominent in South. ‘Vietnamese politics at the 
time of the fall of Ngo Dinh Diem .and known as "Big 
Minh," succeeded to the presidency of the Republic -of 
Vietnam on 28 April. |General Minh was thought to -be 
more acceptable to the Viet Cong, and he attempted to 


negotiate a truce and. ‘coalition ‘government. These ` 


efforts | were unsuccessful and, as North Vietnamese 


_ tanks entered Saigon on 30 April 1975, General Minh 


announced the -unconditional surrender Of the Republic 
30- E 


75,°f. N¥ Times, 28 Apr 75, 1;-29 Apr 75, l; 30 Apr 
’ ° . 
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(U) When the Republic of Vietnam collapsed on 30 
April, all Americans had already departed South 
Vietnam. In early April, the United States had begun 
the removal of its citizens as well as South Vietnamese 
who feared a communist takeover, and this withdrawal 
accelerated as the month's events unfolded. The United 
“States also undertook a sealift during April to rescue 
fleeing South Vietnamese. Only on 15 April, however, 
did Secretary of State Kissinger publicly announce the 
decision to "reduce" the number of Americans remaining 
in South Vietnam and, until almost the final collapse, 
the United States meticiously avoided using the word 
"evacuation" in public statements. On 24 April, after 
considerable debate, Congress approved legislation 
authorizing the President to use US military forces to 
protect the evacuation of Americans. and South Vietnam= 
ese from Vietnam. But not until 0400 (Washington time) 
on 29 April, when the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
were at the outskirts of Saigon, did President Ford 
order “emergency evacuation” of all Americans remaining 
in Vietnam. Then, with enemy fire making Tan Son Nhut 
Air Base unsafe, the United States resorted to a 
helicopter lift, picking up evacuees from the US 
Defense Attache Office area and the US Embassy com> 
pound. This emergency evacuation required 18 hours and 
removed approximately 1,400 US citizens and 5, 600 
Vietnamese. The final flights from the ‘Embassy roof 
took out US Ambassador Graham Martin, the last eleven 
US Marine Embassy guards, and former VNAF Chief of 
Staff and RVN Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky. Four 
US servicemen. were killed in the operation==two by 
enemy fire at Tan Son Nhut and two in the crash of an 
evacuation helicopter. In all, the United States 
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evacuated 6,763 Americans and 45,125 “others” (mostly 
Vietnamese) from South Vietnam during April 1975.7 

(U) The fall of South Vietnam and Cambodia in 
April 1975, and the subsequent Pathet Lao takeover 
of the government in Laos the following September, 
marked the complete and final failure of US policy 
towards Indochina. MTwenty=five years of effort to- 
prevent communist domination of the area had been to no 
avail. The failure was, however, political rather than 
military. When the United States withdrew its armed 
forces from South Vietnam in early 1973, the Republic 
of Vietnam controlled the majority of its territory 


and population and had adequately trained and equipped 


armed forces. With US support, it should have been 


able to withstand the continuing North Vietnamese 
aggression. But the United States had grown weary of 
the long and expensive involvement in Vietnam, and this 
weariness culminated in the Congressional decisions to 
reduce significantly assistance for South Vietnam. The 
cutback of US aid not only demoralized the South 
Vietnamese but came at just the time when North Vietnam 
had decided to press on with all-out military action. 
Whether adequate US assistance would have prevented the 
ultimate North Vietnamese victory or only have delayed 
it is open to question. But certainly, the failure of 
the United States to supply additional help in late 
1974 and early 1975 was the final coup de grace for the 
Republic of Vietnam. 


% 


31. For detailed coverage of the US evacuation) 


from South Vietnam, see (TS=EX) “FREQUENT WIND," App IV 
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APPENDIX 1 


THE USE OF HERBICIDES IN SOUTH VIETNAM, 
1962 = 1973 
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Herbicide Operations, 1962-1968 


(U) The United States employed herbicides in mili- 
tary operations for the first time during the Vietnam 
.war. Chemical spraying was used to kill vegetation for 
two purposes: defoliation to. reveal enemy infiltration 
routes and storage Sites and to clear areas around 
friendly outposts and improve defenses; and crop 
destruction to deny food Supplies in enemy~held areas, — 
The ecological and environmental hazards involved 
necessitated careful control. Nonetheless, the use of 
herbicides aroused considerable controversy. during the 
course of the US involvement in Vietnam. | 

(U) The United States and South Vietnam tested 
herbicides for conterinsurgency measures in 1961, and 
President John F, Kennedy approved the first use by US 
forces in South Vietnam on 30 November 1961. At the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State and the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, he authorized. "a selective and 
carefully controlled joint program of defoliant opera- 
tions in Viet Nam Starting with the clearance of key 
routes and proceeding thereafter to food denial only if 
the most careful basis of resettlement and alternative 
food supply had been created." President Kennedy also. 
directed “careful prior consideration and authoriza=- 
tion" by Washington before Sxecuedon of any opera=- 
tion.? . 

(S) Herbicide operations in South Viethen; both 
defoliation and crop destruction, actually began early 
in 1962. Initially, every mission required approval 


TT WSAM 115 to SecState and SecDef, 30 Nov 6l, 


reproduced in DOD, United States-Vietnam Relations: 
1945-1947 (Pentagon Papers), US Government Printing 
Office, 1971, BK 11, p. 425. (S“NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV 


Command History, 1970, (C) p. XIV-5, 
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by the Secretary of State but, ih Ma y 1962, limited 
authority was delegated to the field. The US Ambas- 
sador in Saigon and COMUSMACV could approve defoliation 
to clear roadsides, railroads, and other lines of 
communication as well as areas adjacent to airfields 
and other field installations. Crop destruction, which 
was far more sensitive politically, still required | 
Washington approval. 4 | 

(S) During the next several years, herbicide opera- 


tions consisted of defoliation missions, nicknamed 


RANCH HAND, and limited crop destruction missions, 
known aS FARM GATE. The former were flown with USAF 


aircraft while the latter originally used: aircraft with 


VNAF markings and carrying a VNAF observer. Both 


' COMUSMACV and the Ambassador in Saigon found the 


requirement for Washington approval of the FARM GATE 
operations time-consuming and cumbersome and sought | 
appropriate delegation of authority to the field. 
Accordingly, in March 1964, authority for limited crop 
destruction. was granted to COMUSMACV and the Ambassador 
and complete authority followed four months later.’ 

(C) The United States građually increased the - 
use of herbicides in South Vietnam during the years 
1962 through 1964; then with the commitment: of US 
combat forces in 1965, these ‘operations expanded 
markedly. The great majority (approximately 90 per- 


cent), as indicated in the. er uren below, consisted of 


defoliation. ‘missions swith - "crop destruction still 
conducted on a MUGA more limited scale. | 


(S) pp. VII-15 - VII-l7. 
3. Ibid., (S) pp. VII-15 ~ VII-18. 


——3.-TTS=NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, 


Herbicide Operations, 1962-1968 
(area in square kilometers) 


Year Defoliation Crop Destruction Total 
1962 20 3 23 
1963 100 | | | 1 101 
1964 338 442 = 780 
1965 632 272 904 
. 1966 2,297 -. 306 | 2,603 
1967 5,087 656 -9.7433 
1368 E-F 003 276 5,279 


(S) The objectives of the herbicide program evolved 
to meet the changing needs. In the period 1962-1967, 
emphasis was given to GVN lines of communication in 
order to prevent ambushes, to defoliation around base 
areaS, and to the destruction of food grown for the 
NVA/VC by conscripted villagers. By late 1967, with 
the increasing GVN control of lowland areas and move~ 
ment of population from outlying regions into areas 
under GVN control, emphasis. shifted to defoliation ` 
along the borders of Laos and Cambodia to make enemy 
infiltration routes and staging areaS more vulnerable 
to air attack. Restricted buffer zones were estab- 
lished along the actual borders to preclude inadvertent 
defoliation outside of South Vietnam. ‘The focus of 
Crop destruction also shifted, concentrating on food 


grown by the NVA/VC for their own use.” 


(U) Three herbicides, given the names of che color 
markers of the containers they came . in, were employed 


4. -TEZÑOF ORN-GP 1) -COMUSMACV Command History, 1970,. 
(C) p. XIV=6. 


5. (S*GP 3) JCSM-575+70 to SecDef, 18 Dec 70, 


App to Jcs 2472/693=2, 15 Dec 70, JMF 911/313 (20 Nov 


70).  (TS-NOFORN-GP 1l) COMUSMACV Command Histor 
1969, {S) P. VII-19. n aaa 
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cially in the United States. 


in Vietnam: (l) Orange, an oil-based agent effective 
against broadleaf vegatation, which achieved maximum 
results in four to six weeks, with a duration of 
approximately 12 months; (2) White, a water=based 
agent, which caused visible injury in approximately 


“four weeks and full effect in six to eight weeks and 


with a duration of approximately 12 months; (3) Blue, a 
fast reacting water=based agent which showed visible 
results within 24 hours. ta three were sold commer= 
(S) Almost from the start, the herbicide operations 
in South Vietnam had been the subject of questions and 
charges, and North Vietnam had repeatedly cited the 
program for propaganda purposes. In 1968, the US 
Ambassador in Saigon, Ellsworth Bunker, set up a 
committee in Vietnam, including technical experts from 
the United States, to review every aspect of the 
operations. The committee found that the military 
benefits clearly outweighed the economic and psycholog= 
ical costs and recommended that the program continue. 
Consequently, no change resulted in the herbicide 
effort. Actual operations, however, did decline 


slightly in 1968 and the trend continued in 1969./ 


Herbicide Operations in 1969 and 1970 


' (S) Soon after entering office, President Nixon 
decided to review US policy, programs, and operational 
concepts for chemical and biological warfare agents, 
and Dr. Kissinger assigned this task to the NSC Inter- 


departmental Political-Military SASN on 28 May 1969. 


| ——§--THS=NoroRN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, 1969, 


(U) p. VII~17. 
7. Ibid., (S) pp. VII=18 = VII-19. 


The Group submitted its report on 15 October 1969 and, 

among other things, noted the use of herbicides in 
Vietnam for both crop destruction and defoliation. The 
latter type operations, the. Group reported, were being 
conducted "on a considerable scale" and had. proved 
-effective in Clearing the edges of roads, canals, and 


. rivers around encampments. The Group agreed that "use . 


of herbicides. as a defoliant is not contrary to 
international- law and is less likely to have inter- 
national reprecussions than use against .Crops." The 
Group did recognize that the question of the ecological 
effects of herbicides was both relevant and controver=- 
Sial, but found no serious ‘Short-term ecological dam- 
age. Present evidence, however, did not permit a 
definitive conclusion for the long term and the Group 
felt further research was needed in this regard. 9 

| (S) Subsequently President Nixon approved a. US 
policy for both a “chemical warfare program" and a 
“biological research program" on 25 November 1969. ‘The 
policy reaffirmed renunciation of first use of lethal 
: chemical weapons and applied it to incapacitating 
weapons as well. But this renunciation did not apply 
to use of herbicides or riot control agents.” | 
(S) In the meantime, CINCPAC had asked COMUSMACV 

in September 1969 about. a possible reduction of herbi- 
cide operations in Vietnam.to an objective of 25 
percent of the current capability by 1 July. 1970. 
General Abrams / replied that the present capability, 


(S=GP 3) -NSSM 59, 28. wie 69, Rie ‘to JCS 1837/229, 
. 29 ae 69; (TS) Memo, Chm NSC Interdepartmental 
Policical=Military Group to Dr Kissinger, 15 Oct _ 
69, Att to. JCS. 1837/229-5,. 17 Oct O97 : JMF 313 (28. 
"ay, 69) sec l. 

: (S) NSDM 35, 25-Nov 69, JMF 001 acy. B NSDMs. 


avaraging "400 productive sorties per month," was the 
minimum necessary for priority targets in the CY 1969 
program. While some reduction might be possible, he 
considered a phasedown of 75 percent "unrealistic"; one 
of 25 to 30 percent appeared more reasonable for the 
‘time frame involved. CINCPAC agreed, directing a 
phasedown to 70 percent of the current capability by 1 
July 1970. Accordingly, COMUSMACV issued the necessary 
directives. Operations would continue at the 400 
productive sorties per month rate until 1 November 1969 
and the ea to a level of 280 sorties per month by 
1 July 1970.1 

(C) During the latter part of 1969, mounting evi- 
dence began to appear of the danger of herbicide. 
chemicals to both animals and humans. In October 1969, 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering 
informed the Secretary of Defense of possible danger to — 
humans as the result of exposure to herbicides. In 
anticipation of a DOD review of the continuation of 
herbicide operations, the Director of the Joint Staff 
told the Deputy Secretary of Defense on 29 October 1969 
that the value of defoliation as a weapon had been 
clearly established. These operations had reduced 
ambushes, revealed enemy base camps and supply routes, 
and prevented countless US and RVNAF casualties. The 
Director also pointed out that current rules confined 
defoliation missions to areas remote from the popular 
tion.?? 

(U) On the same day. that the Director forwarded 
his comments, the Deputy Secretary of Defense informed 


-r5 (T TS-NOFORN-GP 1) COMUSMACV Command EFM 
er (5) pp. VII-23 - VII-26. ; 
. (S-GP 4) DJSM-1675-69 to DepSecDef, 29 Oct 69, 
aa a (29 Oct 69). 
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the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of a National 
Institutes of Health report presenting evidence that 2i 
4, 5=T, a chemical present in agent Orange, could. cause 
stillbirths or malformation in offspring of mice. 
Pending a decision by the appropriate Government 
department on the issue of retaining Orange on the 
domestic market, Deputy Secretary Packard restricted 
missions employing Orange in South Vietnam to areas 
away from population centers. Normal use of agents 
White and Blue could Continue, but Mr. Packard did not . 
want large=scale substitution: of Blue for Orange. ‘The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff relayed this instruction - ‘to the 
field five days later, 1? 
(S) During 1969, there were also reports of indisə 


. criminate spraying of defoliants causing damage in 
Cambodia. Specifically, the Royal Khmer Government 


claimed some 37,000 acres had been injured with damages 
estimated at $8.5 million. -A team of US civilian 
experts ron the Department of Agriculture and the 
Agency of International Development visited Cambodia 


and reported extensive damage. Fruit trees had been 


defoliated near the South Vietnamese border as the. 
result of wind. drift from Spraying in Tay Ninh Province 
and, further north, rubber, fruit, -and forést trees had 
been killed, probably the result of "a direct Spray 


application by an unknown party." With regard to the 


latter charge, . the Secretary of State denied that such 
a mission had been authorized. although he did not rule 
out the possibility of an accidential overflight. Sub= 
sequently, at the request of. ‘“COMUSMACV, the Commander, 


7th Air Force, Anvestigated and. rerorted that. no US 


.12. Memo, Dapeeener.. ee cscs, 29 Oct 69, Att to JCS 


1837/234, 30 Oct 69; (U) Msg, JCS 3986 to CINCPAC (info 
COMUSMACV) , 4 Nov 69; JMF 313 (29 Oct 69). ` 
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aircraft had dispensed herbicides within the territo= 
rial jurisdiction of Cambodia during the period in 

(U) On 15 April-1970, the secretaries of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Interior; and Agriculture 
announced the suspension of ‘uncontrolled domestic use 
of herbicides containing 2, 4, 5=T. “That same day, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense suspended temporarily all 
use of Orange in military operations Pending | a more 
thorough evaluation of the situation. 


(S) The Joint Chiefs of Staff and CINCPAC took | 
immediate issue with the Deputy Secretary’ S decision. 


The following day, 16 April, the Director of the Joint 


Staff told the Chairman. that the suspension would have 
severe operational impacts. On=hand quantities of 
agent White, the most probable substitute for agent 


Orange, were sufficient only for- about 15 days of 


operations at present rates. Moreover, although White 


was available commercially, from 35 to 120 days would 


be required for resupply once a procurement decision 


was made. A few days later, on 24 April 1970, CINCPAC 


requested that the temporary suspension of Orange be 
lifted as soon as possible. If that action was not 
possible, then’ he asked that production of Orange be 
Stopped and production of a suitable SURES TEES under= 


taken. | | 
(S) On 14 T the Joint Chiefs of Staff, them= 
Be VER AOURESSEA the suspension of the use of Orange. 


13. (T TS-NOFORN=GP 1) COMUSMACV Command History, E 


1969, (S) pp. VII=22 = vII=23. 
~ 14. Memo, De pSecDef to CJCS, 15 Apr 70,. Att to 


JCS 1837/251, 16 Apr 70, JMF 313 (15 Apr 70) sec 1l. 
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As of l May 1970, they told the Secretary of Defense, 


Slightly more than. one million gallons of. the agent 
were on hand in South Vietnam and another 865,000 
gallons awaited shipment from the United States. These 
quantities represented approximately 15 months of 
Supply at the current employment. rate, Since the 
Suspension of the use of Orange, herbicide operations 
had been continuing with agent White, but only 35,748 
gallons (approximately 35 Sorties) were on hand at the 
beginning of May. When the White. was expended, all 
defoliation operations would cease, i 

(S) To remedy this Situation, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff presented three alternatives: (1) terminate 
all defoliation; (2) procure more White or another 
Suitable substitute; (3) rescind the suspension on the 
use of Orange. They dismissed the first altogether, 
explaining the importance of defoliation, These 
operations had helped eliminate enemy concealment along 
lines of communication and around base areas and 


airfields; had permitted reduction in the number of 


personnel needed for perimeter. Security; -and had 
lowered the number of men necessary for combat opera- 
tions, helping to save allied lives. For all these 


reasons, the Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted the defolia-~ 


> 


tion program continued. Moreover, since agent White 


was less effective than Orange, they requested that the 


temporary suspension on the use of Orange be re- 


-scindea.? 


(C) When more than two weeks had passed without any 


decision, the Chairman reminded the Secretary of 
Defense of the ‘urgency in this -matter and requested a 


16. (S*GP 3) JCSM=232-70 to SecDef, 14 May 70, 


Encl to JCS 1837/252, 8 May 70, JMF 313 (i5 Apr 70) sec 
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decision as soon as possible. Subsequently, on 15 
June, the Deputy Secretary of Defense rejected the JCS 
request to rescind the suspension on the use of Orange 
in South Vietnam. Instead, he approved a plan prepared 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (I&L) for pro- 
curement and delivery of 330, 000 gallons of White to 
South’ Vietnam. He also directed that employment of 
White be held to the "minimum." In advising CINC PAC 
of this decision, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked him 
to determine the amount of White needed in FY LA to 
meet minimum operational e enente. 

(C) When President Nixon approved the US policy 
for chemical and biological warfare on 25 November 
1969,18 he decided to submit the Geneva "Protocol for 
the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating 
Poisonous or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological 
Methods of Warfare” to the Senate for advice and 


consent in anticipation of ratification. This Protocol 


had been prepared in 1925 and signed by. most countries. 
The United States, however, had never acceded to the 
protocol and was subjected to continuing criticism over 
the. years for not doing so. Failure to sign the Geneva 
Protocol combined with the US employment of herbicides 
in Vietnam was being used by the Soviet Union and other 


‘nations for propaganda advantage in the ongoing disarm= 
ament negotiations. Consequently, President Nixon 


wanted to submit the Geneva Protocol to tne US Senate 


' (CGP 4) CM=5245 to SecDef, 2 Jun 70,. Att to 
ee ye of JCS 1837/252, 4 Jun 70; Memo, ASD(I&L) to 
DepSecDef, 11 Jun 70, Att to JCS 1837/252=1, 17 Jun 70; 


i Handwritten note by DepSecDef on ASD(I&L) -Memo of 11 | 


Jun 70; Msg, JCS 3123 to CINCPAC, 22 Jun 70; JMF 313 
(15 Apr 70) sec l. | 
‘18. See ADONE Pe 821. 
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Before taking this action, he desired an assessment of 
"the overall value of the United States anticrop 


. chemical spraying program to our military effort in 


Southeast Asia." : 

(S) Dr. Kissinger coraved the President's request 
to the Secretary of Defense on 6 July 1970. Using 
information supplied by the Director of the Joint 
Staff, the Secretary replied to Dr. Kissinger on 18 
July. He pointed out that the crop destruction pro- 
gram, which represented only five percent of the total 
herbicide effort in Vietnam, had contributed signifi- 
cantly to the reduction of VC/NVA logistic capability. 
He estimated the quantity of rice destroyed in the 
fields in VC/NVA-controlled areas by this means to be 
about seven times that found in caches during. ground | 
operations. Serious food shortages had often led to a 
curtailment of enemy military action primarily through 
the requirement to divert combat troops to food pro- 
duction, acquisition, or distribution tasks. Overall 


Secretary Laird concluded that anticrop operations "in 


carefully selected target areas" had proven an effec- 
tive adjunct to the total US military effort in South- 
east Asia.*° l 


(S) On 2 August 1970, President Niko approved a 


. general policy governing the use of both chemical 


herbicides and riot control agents by US forces in time 
of war. Use of herbicides for either defoliation or 
Crop destruction required Presidential approval. This — 
new policy did not, however, affect "the Joint author= 
ity of. COMUSMACV. and the ake States Subaseedor, 


13 (C) Memo, Dr. Kissinger to SecDef, 6 Jul 70, 


CJCS 091 Vietnam, Jul 70. | 
20. (S-GP 3) Memo, SecDef to Dr. Kissinger, 18 

Jul 70, Att to JCS 2472/649, 24 Jul ss IMF 9117313 (13 

JNA 70). 
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Saigon, to authorize support of the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam requests for herbicide operations" 
and, in effect, brought no change in the herbicide 
effort in Vietnam.2? l 
(C) During 1969 and 1970, there was continuing 
public criticism of the US herbicide program in 
Vietnam, including a number of articles in scientific 
magazines and journals. In the summer of 1970, the 


' American Association for the Advancement of Science 


(AAAS) proposed to send a team of civilian scientists 
to South Vietnam to conduct an on-site investigation of 
the effects of herbicides on the land and people. 
Before the team left the United States, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff sought the views of CINCPAC. The field 
commander did not believe “an objective, scientifically 
valid study" of the sort proposed was feasible at that 
time. He pointed out to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
23 July that herbicide operations had been conducted - 


- only in unpopulated or low density population areas 


and generally in a hostile environment. Hence valid 
Statistics to provide "a base line" for the Study did 
not exist. Therefore any findings would be inconclu-| 
Sive, only fueling the controversy. -Moreover, since 
the areas where herbicides had been used were ones 
where the enemy still operated, it would be difficult 
to insure the Safety of the team. AS an alternative, 


CINCPAC proposed a study in the United States of the 


genetic and ecological effects of herbicides. Since 


the same chemical compounds had been used at home for 


over .20 years in quantities four times greater than | 


——3T. (sep D NSDM 78, 11 Aug 70, JMF 001 (CY 1970) 
Sen sec 2. T en wr 7 


in Vietnam, he believed appropriate data should be more 
readily available for such a study.“ | 
(C) The alternative Proposed by CINCPAC was not 
adopted and a four-man survey team of the AAAS, led by 
“Dr. Matthew S, Meselson, a Harvard University biolo- 
gist, visited Vietnam in August 1970. The team members 
collected. soil Samples, flew over recently Sprayed crop 
targets, and interviewed Vietnamese villagers in areas 
where herbicide missions had occurred. They condemned — 
the destruction of mangrove and hardwood forests, 
called the crop destruction effort a failure, and 
‘concluded that the spraying had caused serious harm to 
both the land and people. They also speculated that 
the spraying might have been responsible for a high 
number of still=births and birth defects among Vietnam- 
ese in 1967 and 1968, but cautioned that further Study 
was needed to substantiate these charges.. CINCPAC 
dismissed the team conclusions, stating that Dr... 
Meselson's position on crop destruction was "well known 
and consistent with his criticism of US/GVN policy.*23 


Consideration of a Herbicide Capability for South 


Vietnam 


(S) By mid~1970, Vietnamization, the US policy of 
improving and strengthening the RVNAF so that the 


~ 22. LTG John H. Hay, Jr., Tactical and Material 
Innovations, Washington, Dept of the Army, 1974, p. 94. | 
(C=GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, 230408Z Jul 70, JCS IN 

29869. Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, "A Technology Assessment of the Vietnam 


Defoliant Matter, a Case History," Report to Subcom on 
Science, Research and Development of H. Com on Science 
and Astronautics, 8 Aug 69, 91st Cong, 2d sess, .. 
23. (C) Joint State/DOD/AID Msg “(State 119797) 
‘to Saigon (info CINCPAC), 2501132 Jul 70, JCS IN 
33213. (C=GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to CJCS,. 0522102 Jul 70 
(retransmitting MAC 12013/0411382 Sep 70).  (C-GP 4) 
Msg, CINCPAC to CJcs, 052208 Sep 70; CJCS File 091 
Vietnam, Sep 70. - Hay, Tactical and Materia] Innova- 
tions, p. 94. | : 
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South Vietnamese could take over combat operations from 
US forces, was well under way. At this point, however, 
the United States had no plans to transfer its herbi- 
cide capability to the RVNAF. 74 Then, on 2 September 
1970, the Secretary of Defense asked about "political. 
implications" and "military utility" of supporting the 
South. Vietnamese with both herbicides and riot control 
agents: after the removal of US ‘combat forces. He 
requested his Assistant Secretary for International 
Security Affairs to conduct an appropriate review, 
-specifically including, the views of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(S) The Director of the Joint Staff TE the 
Jcs input for the review on 15 September. He pointed 
out to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) the 
significant military benefits of the herbicide opera- 
tions, including greatly increased ability to detect 
enemy infiltration, base areas, and preparations for 
offensive action. In addition, herbicide operations 
had reduced friendly casualties, complicated enemy 
logistic programs, and required the diversion of VC/NVA 
troops to food production missions. The Director 
doubted that the withdrawal of US combat forces . from 
Vietnam would decrease the requirement for herbicides 
as long as active combat continued. To the contrary, 
redeployment of US forces would place greater emphasis 
on territorial surveillance and security. © Following | 
a cease-fire or other cessation of hostilities, 


24. See response given. m Senator Gaylord Nelson 
during a briefing on the herbicide program. (C) 
DJSM-1163=70- to CICS, 14 Aug 70, CJCS eae 091 Vietnam; 


. Aug 70. 


25. (S=GP 3) ‘Memo, SecDef m ASD(ISA), 2 Sep 70, 
Att to JCS 2472/668, 4 Sep 70, JMF 911/313 (2 Sep 70). 
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defoliation of strips through the ere jungle on the 


Cambodian and Laotian borders would provide an excel- 
lent means of detecting any new infiltration into the 
RVN and assist in identification of enemy preparation 
for attacks in violation of the cease-fire, | 

' (S) The Director observed that the RVNAF capability 
to disseminate herbicides was "marginal. " Plans were 
in being to provide the South Vietnamese C=123 aircraft 
and those craft could be equipped with appropriate 
Spraying apparatus. The Director added that neither 
herbicides nor riot control agents were Significantly 
expensive when compared to other munitions and weapon 


Systems in normal use and both were commercially 


available. 26 


(S) After reviewing the JCS Apa and also that 
of the- Assistant Secretary of Defense (Systems Anal- 
ysis), the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) told 
the Secretary on 28 October that both military and 
economic considerations clearly called for continued 
support of the South Vietnamese with herbicides and 
riot control agents. Further, he believed that "polit- 
ical liabilities of refusing to support the RVN with 
riot control agents and chemical herbicides after 
withdrawal of US combat forces appear at this time 
clearly to outweigh possible benefits that might accrue 
from such refusal." ‘Therefore the Assistant Secretary 


` recommended continued Support at a level determined 


by sa i ie and economic considerations.?7 


rer TE oe 3) DJISM=1360-70 to iris. 15 Sep 
_70 (derived from JCS 2472/668 8-2), JMF 911/313 (2 Sep — 
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(S) Over a month later, on 7 December 1970, Secretary 
Laird approved the recommendation of the Assistant 
Secretary. He cautioned that use of both herbicides 
and riot control agents in support of combat operations 
in Vietnam remained a contentious issue and directed 
that these chemicals and agents “be carefully con= 
trolled and employed with discrimination." He wanted 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to monitor use and ensure 

"rigorous application of existing regulations and. 
controls." | 


| increasing Restriction on Use of Herbicides 


(C) Following the suspension of the use of Orange 
in April 1970, herbicide operations fell off drastic- 
ally. Whereras 4,852 square kilometers of land in 
South Vietnam were sprayed with defoliants during 1969, | 
only 892 were so treated in 1970. Crop destruction | 


missions dropped by half as well, the square kilometers 


treated declining from 263 in 1969 to 132 in 1970. The 
restriction on .Orange influenced COMUSMACV' 5 decision 
on 10 July 1970 to terminate defoliation cby fixed-wing 

aircraft; 7° all such operations thereafter employed | 
helicopter or ground=based Spray equipment. The 


suspension of the use of Orange also presented COMUS= 


MACV a further problem==the disposition . of . some 


l, 400, 000 gallons of the agent then stocked in. 
Vietnan. 30 | : 


28. (S=GP 3) ena, SecDef to SeicAF uy and cscs, 


7 Dec 70, Att to JCS EARR Ss 9 Dec wee JMF. anda 
(2 Sep 70). | 

29. This decision was Pore ‘based - in part on the 
decision to deactivate the 12th Special Operations 


Squadron as a result of the critical need ‘for ‘Space to 
. accommodate the expanding VNAF. „See. {A S~NOFORN=GP 1) 
SOMTEMACY Command History, 1970, p. XIV=10. | 
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(S) As the field commanders looked for ways to 


dispose of the stocks of Orange, another question 


arose. On 16 October 1970, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense informed the Chairman of -recent allegations 
that Orange had been used in the Americal Division area 
of operations in South Vietnam. He requested an 
appropriate investigation. At JCS direction, COMUSMACV 
conducted the investigation, and Admiral Moorer re- 
ported to the Deputy Secretary that Orange had, indeed, 
been dispensed in six instances following the suspen- 
sion. The herbicide had been used without the knowl- 
edge of the Americal Division commander or his chief of 
staff and had been used because stocks of White were 


“essentially depleted." Admiral Moorer assured Mr. 
Packard that COMUSMACV had reaffirmed to his subordi- 


nates the suspension of Orange and, to prevent reoccur- 
rence of similar incidents, had made all stocks of 
Orange accountable, consolidating them at a central 
Storage area to insure better control. >? 

(C) Meantime, on 21 October 1970, CINCPAC had 


complained to Admiral Moorer about the maintenance of 


the large quantities of Orange in Vietnam. Not only 
was storage of the approximately 1,400,000 gallons of. 


the agent costing an estimated $10 million, but the 
longer it remained static, the greater the risk of 
"adverse consequences." Therefore CINCPAC recommended 
either reinstitution of Orange for combat operations or 
encouragement of the GVN to continue its use for border 


‘control, maintenance of. route security, and related 


pur poses. `? 


: “Sa, (S) Memo, DepSecDef to cJcs, 16 Oct 70; (S-GP 
3) CM-306-70 to DepSecDef, -20 Oct 70; (C) Atts to JCS 


1837/261, 29 Dec 70, JMF 313 (15 Apr 70) sec l. . 
| 326. (SGP. 4) Msg, CINCPAC to.CJCS, 210132Z Oct 70, 
CJCS File 091 Vietnam, Oct 70. | Pe Peg 
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(C) CINCPAC's recommendation was not accepted 
and, in fact, further restrictions on herbicide oper- 
ations were soon under consideration. On 20 November 
1970, the President's science adviser, Dr. Edward E. 
David, Jr., wrote to Dr. Kissinger asking a reconsider= 
ation of US defoliation policy in Vietnam. Dr. David 
expected the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, as a result of the visit of its mission to 
Vietnam during the summer ,?? to present evidence to 
Congressional committees and the American public 
charging the United States with use of herbicides in 
Vietnam with impurities far greater than those allowed 
at home. Other factors contributing to the need for 
reconsideration of the US defoliation policy, listed by 


Dr. David, included: question of Storage of Orange in 


Vietnam, . the unauthorized use of Orange, and the 
possible harmful effects of the chemicals currently 
used in Vietnam as substitutes for Orange. He thought 
it might be desirable to use in Vietnam only those 
herbicide agents authorized for commercial use in the | 
United States and only under the same conditions. 
Subsequently, on 10 December, Dr. Kissinger asked the | 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
an appraisal of Dr. David's suggestion, including the 
nature and significance of any reduction in defoliation 
Capability that might occur if nee a policy was 
adopted. a : | j 
(S) Even before. Dr. Kissinger's Taguest for ap- 
praisal of the David proposal, herbicide operations in . 


_ Vietnam were restricted further. On 9 December 1970, 


33. -See iced, Pe 829.. 


(C-GP 4) Memo, Presidential Setenece Adviser 


to ome Kissinger, 20 Nov 70; ‘Memo, Dr. Kissinger to 


SecDef, 10 Dec 70; Atts to JCS ed a 1l Dec- 70, JMF 


911/313 (20 Nov 70). 


Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams informed Washing- 
ton of their decision to phase out the crop destruction 
portion of the program. General Abrams was taking 
action. to Stop further procurement or shipment of 
agents Blue and White to South Vietnam; “herbicide 
stocks on hand will Support base perimeter defoliation 
and highly selective crop destruction operations. until 
approximately Ma y. 1971." The Ambassador and the. 
military commander planned no: announcement of the 
suspension of crop destruction operations. Such a 
course, they said, would "permit a quiet, orderly, yet 
rapid phase-out of [the] program while preserving our 
option to reinstitute [the] program if necessary in 
[the] future." ’3 
(U) On 18 Decembr; the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
assessed the David proposal to limit employment of 
herbicides in Vietnam to the same restrictions observed 
in the United States. Again, they set out the military 
benefits of herbicide operations. They found no direct 
parallel between operations in Vietnam and the use of 
similar chemicals in the United States; the objectives 
of the two uses were "entirely different"--for. weed 
control in the United States but for. military advant-~ 
ages in Vietnam. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not 
aware of any "reliable evidence" of ill effects from 
herbicides to human beings=-the suspension of Orange 
had been based "on evidence from laboratory mice.” Nor 
had simulated. soil tests in the United States shown any 
harmful effects. “Therefore the Joint Chefs of Staff 
' did not favor Dr. David's proposal, nor did they find 
any factual basis for retaining the Suspension ‘of 
Orange in portions of veeenem ‘remote from Populated 


35. Msg, Joint Sa igon/MACV (Saigon 19374), to State, 
9 Dec 70, JCS IN 76317. 
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areas. ` The Eo to continue herbicide operations, 


they said, must be maintained. =< 


(C) After considering the JCS appraisal, the Secre- 


tary of Defense prepared a draft memorandum for the. 


President. Among other things he planned to inform the 


- President that the Suspension of the use of Orange 


would be permanent and that any herbicides employed in 
Vietnam henceforth would be used only under the condi- 
tions applying in ‘the United States. “Admiral Moorer 
again expressed the JCS oposition to a permanent 
suspension of Orange. He listed briefly the JCS 
arguments set forth in their 18 December submission and 
explained the problem of disposing of existing 
stocks.>” | l 

(C) On 22 December 1970, the Secretary forwarded 
a memorandum to the President. "The present ban on the 
use of -the herbicide known as '‘Orange,'" he told the | 


President, "remains in effect." This statement reflec- 


ted a Slight concession to accommodate the views of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Secretary did not say the 


suspension was permanent, as he had proposed in the 


draft, and left open the possibility of its. removal. 


Mr. Laird went on to relate that Ambassador Bunker and 
General Abrams were initiating action "to permit an 
orderly, yet rapid phase-out of other herbicides while 
preserving the option to reinstitute this program, if 
necessary, to assure the protection of American lives." 


The Secretary mentioned no specific date for completion 
of the. phate out, one did ‘State. that, during the 


36. JCSM=575=70 to SecDef, 18 Dec 70, Kooy to JCS 


2472/693-2, 15 Dec 70, JMF 911/313 (20 Nov 70). 

37. (C) Draft Memo, SecDef to Pres, n.d.; (S-GP 3) 
CM-451=70 to SecDef, 21 Dec 70, Att to JCS i dl 
22 Dec 70, UMF 911/313 {20 Nov 70). : gea : 
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phase out, herbicides would be restricted to “remote, 
unpopulated areas or around fire bases and US instal- 
lations in a manner currently authorized in CONUS." In 
Short, Secretary Laird told the President, herbicides : 
would be used only under conditions that applied in the 
United States. a8 

(C) Six days later, Dr. Kissinger advised Secretary 
Laird that the President had noted the 22 December 
memorandum and the actions being taken to reduce use of 
herbicides in Vietnam, © including initiation of a 
program to permit "an orderly, yet rapid" phase out of 
herbicide operations. The President did not, however, 
set any date for completion of the program. He also 
directed that any extension or approval of the current 
program or plans, if any, regarding Vietnamization of 
Chemical herbicide capabilities be submitted for his 
approval. In issuing the necessary implementing order 
to the field, the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that 
defoliation by fixed-wing aircraft had ceased on 10 
July 1970 and that crop destruction was being phased 
out with termination by 1 May 1971. Therefore, after 
that date, herbicide operations would be limited to 
defoliation by either helicopter or ground=based spray. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff reiterated the Suspension of 
Orange; agents Blue and White were to be employed with 
"discrimination". and in conformity. with policies 
l governing the use of msEbieides in -the United States. ?? 


38. (C) Memo, SecDef to President, 22 Dec 0; 
quoted in toto in Memo, DepSecDef -to CICS, 7 Jan 71, 
Att to JCS 2472/693=5, 8 Jan i, “JMF 911/313 (20 Nov 
his 

-(C@GP 3) Meno- ‘Dr. ize ince to SecDef, 28 
bee A Att to JCS 2472/693=4, 4 Jan 71; (SGP 4) Msg, 
JCS 1726 to CINCPAC (info COMUSMACY) , 22. Jan 71; JMF 
ARIASI (20 Nov 70). ep | 


Continuing Controversy Over Herbicides in 1971 

(C) Still the question of the extent to which 
herbicides would be employed in Vietnam was not re- 
solved. On 16 January 1971, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense again stressed the need for caution in the use 
= of these chemical agents and requested a JCS plan for 
disposition of the stock of Orange than in Vietnam. He 
also ordered the immediate termination of all crop 
destruction operations, accelerating the cutoff date of 
1 May 1971 planned by COMUSMACV and the Ambassador. 
Accordingly, General Abrams and Ambassador Bunker 
announced jointly on 20 February 1971 the termination 
of all crop destruction missions. Thereafter herbicide 
operations in Vietnam were restricted to limited 
defoliation with Blue and White around friendly fire 
support bases to preclude enemy use of ground cover. 
These operations relied on helicopter or ground-based 
spray. *’ | , | n t 

(S) In the meantime, on 2 February, the Secretary 
of State had notified secretary Laird of his intention 
to ask the President to end all chemical herbicide 
operations in Vietnam immediately. Such action, 
Secretary Rogers believed, would assist in securing 
Senate advice and consent to ratification of the 1925 
Geneva Protocol on chemical and biological agents then. 
before the Senate. Secretary Laird did not agree. He 
could not concur with Secretary Roger's peono 


40. (TS) Memo, DepSecDef to cscs, 16 Jan 71, Att 
to JCS 1837/261-1, 10 Mar 71, JMF 313 (15 Apr 70) sec 


l. '(S=NOFORN=GP_ 1)  COMUSMACV Command History, 1971, 


(U) p. VI=20. 
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he told the President on 19 February, pecauge: of the 
risk it might bring to US forces in Vietnam. Any 
additional action to Speed up the phase out of 
herbicide operations before 1 May 1971, Mr. Laird 
believed, should be determined by General Abrams in 
relation to the military Situation in the field rather 
than being dictated Solely by the political situation 


in Washington. Should there be a requirement to expand 


herbicide usage in Vietnam or to extend operations 
beyond 1 May 1971, Secretary Laird would request 
appropriate approval. a a 

(S) The President took no action to curtail herbi- 
cide operations further but, as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had told CINCPAC on 3 February, some agencies in 
Washinton were interpreting the decision by Ambassador 
Bunker and General Abrams on 9 December? to. cease 
Procurement of agents Blue and White, with anticipated 
exhaustion of stocks on hand by l May 1971, asa 
commitment to terminate herbicide Operations by that 
date. Accordigly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted an 
evaluation of the need to continue these operations 
beyond that date.43 | l 

(S) The field AEAN not only wanted to con- 
tinue the operations but also to ‘supply the South 
Vietnamese a herbicide Capability. CINCPAC explained 
on 5 aia 1971 that procurement and entpment of 


4l (TS=GP 1) Draft Ltr, SecState to Pres, n rite, 
Encl to Ltr, SecState to. -SecDef, 2 Feb 71, Att to Jcs 
1837/266, 3 Feb 71; JMF 313 (2 Feb 71). (S-GP 3) Memo, 
SecDef to Pres, 19 Feb 71;.Ltr SecDef to. SsecState, 19 


= Feb 71; Atts to JCs 1837/266=1, 22 Feb The same file. | 


42. See above P. 834-835, ? 
43. (S“GP 3) Msg ICS (8215 | ‘to | CINCPAC, 0323072 Feb 
7 PE? 
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for this purpose. 


White and Blue were suspended to prevent roe accumu= | 


lation of stocks in the face of reductions in usage. 
Since on-hand stocks of Blue and White were greater 
than those required to Support helicopter and ground 
spraying on a continuing basis, the field commanders 
had planned to consume the excess by continuing Crop — 
destruction operations until May 1971. But the early 
termination of crop destruction, as directed by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense on 16 January, would now 
mean that stocks of Blue and White available for 
helicopter and ground spraying would last well into FY 
1972. Moreover, CINCPAC considred such spraying 
essential to preserve and enhance the Security. of US 
and allied bases and installations. Therefore he 
requested PERO TaN without any time er to spray 


(S) Later, on 6 March, CINCPAC submitted to the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff a plan to provide the RVNAF with 


a helicopter and ground spray capability to improve 
troop and installation security. Just over a week 
later, on 14 March, he proposed removal of the suspen- 
sion of Orange. He wanted to dispose of the Orange in 
Vietnam by using it in military operations in areas 
remote from population and agriculture regions.?> 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff Supported CINCPAC. 
On 9 April, they requested the Secretary of Defense 
to secure Presidential approval of a plan to provide 
the RVNAF "a limited herbicide capability" as well as 


Presidential sanction of continued US defoliation 


aoe 3) Msg, CINCPAC. to Jcs, 0517342 Feb 


71, JCS IN 91957. 

| 45. (S-GP 3) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS, ` 1404012 Mar 71, 
JCS IN 71987. (S=GP 4) Msg, CINCPAC to JCS 0604072 Mar 
71, JCS IN SGA 
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operations around bases and installations "beyond May 
1971 until the RVNAF attains the required Capability to 
provide this Support," Such continued use, they 
believed, was essential to'`.preserve and enhance the 
security of US and allied bases and installations. 
With regard to Orange, the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked 
the Secretary on 23 April to remove the Suspension to 
allow use as an option in military operations under the 
conditions set forth by CINCPAC, They also recommended 
that the stocks of Orange in South Vietnam remain in 
the custody of GVN "for Selective use in military 
operations consistent with Capabilities provided 
through the Vietnamization Program." Should the 
Suspension not be removed, then the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff favored return of Orange to US Custody for: 
incineration "in a manner to be determined by detailed 
cost analysis." These latter recommendations consti- 
tuted the JCS plan for disposition of Orange as re- 
quested by the Deputy Secretary of Defense on. 16 
January 1971. i 

(S) On 13 May, Secretary Laird informed the Presi- 
dent of the JCS request to continue use of herbicides 
around fire support bases and installations. He 
supported the. Joint Chiefs of Staff, telling the | 
President that such use was "vital to the Protection of 
US and allied forces" from enemy Sapper and ambush 
‘tactics as US redeployments moved ahead. Mr. Laird 
also informed the President that he was evaluating a 
JCS plan to provide the RVNAF a limited herbicide 
SPP TON TELS +: He intended to . forward . ‘the plan to the 


46. (SGP. 4). C JICSM-173- =71 to SecDef, 9 Apr 71, 
Encl to JCS 2472/728, 29 Mar 71, JMF 911/313 (6 Mar 
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President shortly. Until the RVNAF possessed a herbi- 
cide capability, or until 1 December 1971, whichever 


' came first, the Secretary requested authority for US 


forces to continue to emloy herbicides as needed around 
fire support bases and installations. © He quickly added 
that current military objectives did not envision any 
increased use of herbicides at that time and that 
existing stocks of Blue and White would be used.4/ 

(S) The Secretary of State told the President 


over a month later, on 24 June 1971, that his Depart- 


ment would, on political grounds, prefer no extension 
of herbicide use in Vietnam. If military reasons were 
telling, then Secretary Rogers reluctantly agreed to "a 


limited. extension not beyond December I, 1971 è > a 


under the definitive and restricted conditions outlined 
by Secretary Laird except that such use be restricted 
to 'perimeter of fire bases and U.S. installa- 
tions.’ #48 | n m 

(C) A Presidential decision was not immediately 
forthcoming and, on 6 August 1971, CICNPAC urgently 
requested continuing authority ‘to employ agents Blue 
and White in Vietnam. Base security was being weakened 


by excessive vegetation growth, he said, and "at a time 


© when redeployment of forces limits the number of 


personnel available to man perimeters," lives were 


being lost as the result of inadequate ‘defoliation. *? 


:— 47. (¥S8-cp 3) Memo, SecDef to Pres, 13 May 71, Att 


to JCS 2472/728-1, 1 Jul 71, JMF 911/313 (6 Mar 71). 
 . 48. (TS=GP 3) Memo, SecState to Pres, 24 Jun 7l, 
Att to JCS 2472/728-1, 1-Jul 71, JMF 911/313 (6 ‘Mar 
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A Presidential Decision 
ee Gt VECISION 


(S) The President made his deeieten on 18 August 
1971. He directed that "the planned phase-out of the 
herbicide operations in Vietnam and, as necessary, the 
introduction of alternate means for Clearing perimeters 
be completed as rapidly as possible and not later than 
December 1, 1971." - He granted Ambassador Bunker and 
COMUSMACV "Joint ,authority to use herbicides around 
fire bases and U.S, installations when considered 
essential for the protection of U.S. and allied forces 
in those cases where other means are not possible or 
available." Such use would be restricted to perimeter 
areaS and be conducted only by helicopter or ground- 
based spray under the same restrictions applied in the 
United States. This authority extended only until 1 
December 1971. The question of us assistance to South 
Vietnam in developing a herbicide Capability, the 
President said,: would be considered as a separate 
issue. Pending a decision, he wanted no statements or 
actions to encourage the South Vietnamese in any way to 
acquire or develop such a capability.?° 

(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff relayed the Presi- 
dent's decision to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV the following 
day. They carefully pointed out that the authority to 


employ herbicides applied only to existing Stocks of- 
Blue ‘and White; the suspension of Orange continued, ^? 


(S) Several weeks later, on 13 September 1971, the 
Secretary of Defense ruled. on the disposition of 
Orange. He did not approve use in remote areas of 


50. (S=c6p 3) Memo, Dr. Riceinger: to SecState and 


SecDef, 18 Aug 71, Att to JCS 2472/728-2, 18 Aug 
7l, JMF 911/313 (6 Mar 71). 

51. (S-GP 4) Msg, JCS .4025 TA CINCPAC (info COMUS- 
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Vietnam as proposed by CINCPAC and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Rather, he directed the return of all stocks to: 
the United States "as quickly as practical"; those with 
unacceptable levels of impurities would be incinerated. 
once returned. The Joint Chiefs of Staff assigned the 
Chief of Staff, US Air Force, the task of transporting 
the Orange to the United States. Subsequently, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) pre= 
pared a brief public statement, with follow-up ques= 
tions and answers, concerning the disposition of 
herbicides for use by COMUSMACV and CINCPAC. With 
regard to a possible query about the length of time it 
took to decide to return the stocks of Orange to the 
United States following the suspension in April 1970, 
the Assistant Secretary suggested a response. along the 
lines that the. original suspension was only temporary 
and did not become permanent until many months later.> 
(C) The President's 18 August 1971 decision author- . 
ized defoliation in Vietnam only until 1. December 1971. 
On 29 September, however, CINCPAC told the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of the continuing requirement for vegetation 


control around fire bases and US installations. Since 
no other method was as effective as herbicides, he 


requested permission for US forces to use agents White 
and Blue in Vietnam on a continuing basis.?> 


52. (S*GP 3) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 13 Sep 71, 


Att to JCS 1837/261=4, 15 Sep 71; (S=GP 4) mgCS=290+7] 
to CSA, CNO, and CSAF, 27 Sep 71, Att to lst N/H of JCS 
1837/261-4, 27 Sep 71; JMF 313 (15 Apr 70) sec l. 
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(C) The Joint Chiefs of Staff supported the. field 
commander. They told the secretary of Defense on 1 
November 1971 of their awareness of the political 
implications of continued use of herbicides in Vietnam. 


‘On the other hand, lives were being lost as a "direct 


result" of inadequate defoliation around allied bases,- 
and saving military lives, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believed, should take precedence over the political 


issues. Moreover, they pointed out that the termina- 


tion date of 1 December 1971 had no military signifi- 
cance. United States forces’ and installations would 
still need protection beyond that date. Therefore they 
asked the Secretary of Defense to obtain Presidential 
authority for continuing employment of herbicides in 
areas Surrounding US fire support bases and installa- 
tions for as long as US troops were “tactically commit= 
ted in the RVN. a4 sa 

(S) The Acting Secretary of Defense, Mr. Packard, 
relayed the JCS request to the President on 3 November, 
and the President reached a decision on 26 November, — 
After 1 December 1971, the US Ambassador in Saigon and 


-COMUSMACV would continue to have "joint authority" to 


use herbicides around US bases and installations when 
"considered essential for the ‘protection of US forces 


in those cases where other means are not available or 


Satisfactory." Such use would still be limited to base 
and installation perimeter operations conducted by 
helicopter or ` ground-bases spray. equipment,. under the 
same regulations applied in the United States. - Fur- 
ther, the President directed that the United States not 


take. the initiative in any plans for Vietnami zation of 
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herbicide capabilities or the provision of spray 
equipment, training, or technical assistance to the 
South Vietnamese .”” In addition, he wanted no 
encouragement of the South Vietnamese to acquire or 
develop. herbicide capabilities. Should they request 
such assistance, the United States would provide only 


- such ground spray equipment as the Ambassador in Saigon 


and COMUSMACV determined necessary and was available in 
Vietnam and not required by US forces.”° 


A State=Defense Dispute 


(S) On 3 December, the Secretary of Defense appealed 
to the President to reconsider his decision with 


respect to assisting the South Vietnamese in attaining 


a herbicide capability. Specifically, Secretary Laird 
asked the President to authorize the turnover of 15 US 
helicopter spray systems then in Vietnam to the South ` 
Vietnamese, the removal of the prohibition against any 
US initiative toward the development of a South 


55. On 9 August 1971, the Secretary of Defense 


had provided the President a proposal to supply a 


herbicide capability to the South Vietnamese, and on 30 


September, the Secretary of State commented on this 
proposal, more than likely opposing it.. The President 
referred to both communications in his decision memo- 
randum on 26 November, but neither the Secretary of 


' Defense nor the Secretary of State memorandums are in 


the file of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. ‘The Office of 
the Secretary of Defense was unable to locate these 


documents. 7 : | 
56. (S) Extracts of NSDM 141, 26 Nov 71, JMF 001 


(CY 1971) sec 2. 


Vietnamese herbicide capability, and expeditious 
approval of provision of herbicide Stocks to the South 
Vietnamese in addition to those already in Vietnam.>” 

(S) Once again the- Secretary of State disagreed. 
He did not think a case had been made for providing the 
helicopter spray Systems to: the South Vietnamese, he 
told the President on 4 February 1972. Moreover, he 


believed that "it would be ito our distinct advantage 


to phase out the program of Providing additional © 
herbicide stocks to the Vietnamese as quickly as 
possible without jeopardizing the RVNAF military 
posture." He did recognize the military value of 
herbicides to US and South Vietnamese forces for 
installation defense. Should the South Vietnamese wish 
to continue to employ herbicides for this purpose, the 
Secretary of State believed the GVN should move as 


rapidly as possible to direct Procurement of. stocks 


through commercial channels. To this end, he Suggested 


l to the President that Ambassador Bunker raise the 


problem with the GVN. No change would be vagui red in 

the President's 26 November 1971 decision.’’ 
(S) On 14 February 1972, President Nixon ruled 

on the matter of ‘providing South Vietnam a herbicide 


capability, The United States would not make an 


open-ended commitment. to supply additional | stocks of 
herbicides to the Government of Vietnam; rather it 


would encourage the South Vietnamese to establish 


57. Memo, SecDef to Pres, 3 Dec 71, cited in. (S) 


eno. SecState to Pres, 4 Feb. 72, Att to JCS 18377274, 
'23 Feb 74, JMF 911/313 (4 Feb 72)... 


58. (S) Memo, SecState to Pres, 4 Feb Mee Att to 


JCS 1837/274, -23 Feb 72, same file. 


Sig 
alternative commercial Tii channels. Until such 
sources could be established, the President authorized 
US forces to supply limited amounts of herbicides to. 
the South Vietnamese for base and installation perim= 
eter operations and LOC control. With regard to the 
Supply of helicopter spray systems, the President 
granted COMUSMACV and Ambassador Bunker authority, 
"given a requirement from the GVN," to provide those 
Systems presently possessed. by US forces in South 
Vietnam. These systems would be furnished with the © 
understanding that they would be used only for base and 
installation perimeter operations. The provision of 
ground spray equipment, as authorized on 26 November 
1971, was not affected. The President still wanted no 
encouragement or stimulation of the GVN to acquire or 
develop a herbicide capability Sayona that reguiceg for . 
perimeter operations.” 

(S) The President's ‘decision resolved the dispute 
between the Defense and State Departments, and the two 
Departments dispatched joint instructions to COMUSMACV 
and Ambassador Bunker. Thereafter the United States 
| proceeded to transfer the remaining ‘in=country helicop= 
ter and ground spray equipment to the South Vietnamese 
for base perimeter defense and also requested the GVN 
to establish alternate, commercial supply channels for 
such herbicide stocks required in the future. Simul= 
taneously, US forces continued limited helicopter and 
ground spray herbicide missions in South Vietnam to 
improve base security, using existing Supplies of Blue © 
and White. United States forces retained authority for 
these limited herbicide operations throughout > the 
remainder of ‘their presence in South Vietnam. During 


~. 1972, the remaining stocks of orange in -South Vietnam, 


59. (S) Petacci of NSDM 152, 14 Feb 72, IMF 001 
(CY pone): sec l. 
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some 1,387,045 gallons, were moved to Johnston Island 
for temporary storage pending disposal in the United 
States, °° | | | 


The End of US Herbicide Operations | 
(U) The withdrawal of US forces from South Vietnam 
during the period January-March 1973. ended all us 


herbicide activity in Southeast Asia. By that time, 
| however, South Vietnam did possess a limited capability 


for herbicide operations supplied by the United States 
before its military departure. | | | l 

(U) Following the termination of all us herbicide 
operations in South Vietnam and the withdrawal of us 
military forces, there was one further event in the 
Story of US herbicide activity in Vietnam. AS a 
result of the continuing controversy over these opera- 
tions, the Congress had enacted legislation in 1970 
requiring the Secretary of Defense to have the National 
Academy of Sciences conduct a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the ecological and psychological effects of 
herbicide Spraying in Vietnam, and this task was not 


Completed until 1974, 


60. (TS=NOFORN~EX) COMUSMACV Command History, Jan . 
/2-Mar_73, (S) p. 36.  (TS=GP 1) Msg, JCS 6432 to 


_CINCPAC (info COMUSMACV), 24 Mar 72. . (TS-GP 1). Msg, 
JCS 6393 to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, 29 Apr 72; (TS=EX) 
Msg, JCS 6895 to CINCPAC and CINCSAC (info COMUSMACV), 


30 Oct 72. — (TS) Rpt, NSC Interdepartmental Political- 
Military Group, "Annual Review of US Chemical. Warfare 


: and Biological Research Programs ‘as of July 1, 1972," | 
26 Oct 72 (pp. 24-28), Encl to Att to JCS 1837/279, 18 
-Nov 72, JMF 313 (15 Nov 72)6 - (U) Memo, SecAF to 


SecDef, 31 May 72, Att to Jcs 1837/261-7, 6 Jun 72, JMF 


-© 313 (15 Apr 70) sec 2. A 
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(U) The National Academy of Sciences presented its 
findings to the Congress and the Secretary of Defense 
on 15 February 1974. The investigation had been 
accomplished by a specially appointed committee of 
experts, headed by Professor Anton Lang of Michigan 
State University, a "renowned" plant physiologist. 


Other members included several additional US scientists 


as well as ones from South Vietnam, Britain, Canada, 
and Sweden. This committee visited South Vietnam and 


had access to pertinent classified DOD information and 


records.” 


(U) The investigating committee found no indication 
of direct damage to human health from US herbicide | 
activity in South Vietnam. Examination of hospital 
records provided no conclusive evidence of association | 
between exposure to herbicides and human birth defects. 
The sociological, economic, and psychological effects 
on the South Vietnamese population were more difficult 
to assess. In fact, the psychological impact could 
not be measured at all, though the committee did state 
that the use of herbicides was "an emotionally charged ~ 
symbol standing for many apprehensions and distresses." 
The committee did find that herbicide spraying had 
caused displacement of people from their homes and had 
contributed to the urbanization of South Vietnam. But 
the extent of the influence of herbicides in comparison 
with other military activities in producing population 
displacement could not be determined. | | o 

(U) Chemical Spraying had also damaged crops, the 
committee reported, but, generally, had not resulted 


6l. All information about the National. Academy 
investigation and report is from (U) National Academy 
of Sciences, The Effects of Herbicides in South 

ton, 1974. o 


Vietnam, Washington, 1974. 
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in loss of production for longer than one growing 


season. With regard to damage to other vegetation, the 


committee reported mixed findings. Mangrove forests 


had been heavily damaged and the committee estimated 
more than 100 years would be needed for reforestation. 
On the other hand, damage to inland forests, which had 
received three quarters of all the spraying in Vietnam, | 


was not as readily apparent. The committee believed > 
that most inland forest areas would recover if “large= 


scale rehabilitation" was undertaken. Further the 
conimittee found no permanent damage to the soil. On 
the basis of tests, it concluded that toxic residues of 
herbicides had disappeared within one year. Even where 
traces did persist, they did not seem to hinder the 


return of native vegetation. 


(U) In the end, the National Academy of Sciences' 


examination did not resolve the controversy over the US 


employment - of herbicides in South Vietnam. The 


Academy's committee of experts did determine that 
. herbicide spraying had caused ecological damage to the 


Vietnamese landscape. The committee did not answer, 
nor did it attempt to, the more difficult question of 
whether the herbicide damage was any worse than that 
caused by other types of military activity. 

(U) As a final footnote, it should be mentioned 
that after the US military involvement in Vietnam ended 
and the controversy over the use of herbicides there 


had quieted, the United States became a party to the 


Geneva Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War 
of Asphyxiating,. Poisonous or Other Gases, and of 
Bacteriological Methods of Warfare. . The Senate gave. 
its consent on 16 December 1974, and the. President 
ratified the Protocol on 22 January 1975; it became 
effective for the United States on 23 March 1975, some 


50 years after it was originally written.°* 


| 62. Washington Post, 23 Jan 75, 15. 26 UST 571.. 
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US REDEPLOYMENTS, 1969=1972 


INCREMENT ~ PERIOD AUTHORIZED SPACES COMBAT FORCES ATK/FTR 
oe | | CEILING REDUCED _ _ MVR BN ARTY BN SQDNS* 
tpeverqee maaa, RSTNENG REDUCED MVR BN ARTY BN SQDNS*_ 
(KEYSTONE EAGLE) . 1 Jul=31 Aug 69 524,500 - 25,000 9 6 1 


if 


PORTAR 
iste bagy; 


we 


(TF a! 


LS8 


8 ae = 
(KEYSTONE CARDINAL). 17 


Jul~31 Aug 71 


Sep=15 Dec 69 484,000 40,500 10 6 4 
III | | a 
(KEYSTONE BLUEJAY) 30 Dec 69=15 Apr 70 434,000 50,000 17 11 -6 
IV 
(KEYSTONE ROBIN | | | 
ALPHA) 5 Jun=15 Oct 70 384,000 50,000 11 5 11 
y 
(KEYSTONE ROBIN | 
BRAVO) 16. Oct-31 Dec 70 344,000 40,000 14 8 0 
=> VI 
(KEYSTONE ROBIN | | 
CHARLIE) l Jan=30 Apr 71 284,000 60,000 15 8 0 
| VII | 
(KEYSTONE ORIOLE | | 
? ALPHA) 1 May=30 Jun 71 254,700 29,300 6 2. 2 
VIII 
(KEYSTONE ORIOLE i 
BRAVO) 1 226,000 28,700 6 5 5 


6S8 


Q3FdISSWIA: SE 


. INCREMENT 


IX 
(KEYSTONE ORIOLE 
CHARLIE . 
X 
(KEYSTONE MALLARD). 


XI 
(KEYSTONE OWL) 


XII 


(KEYSTONE PHEASANT) 


XIII 
(KEYSTONE WREN) 


O XIV. 
(KEYSTONE PELICAN) 


Source: COMUSMACV Command Histor 
Mar 73, pp. F= a Fa 


US REDEPLOYMENTS, 1969-1972 (CONTINUED) 


PERIOD 


Sep=30 Nov 71 
Dec 71-31 Jan 72 
Feb=30 Apr 72 
Ma y~30 Jun 72 


Jul=31 Aug 72 


.Sep~30 Nov 72 


1971, p. F=l=1; 


AUTHORIZED SPACES 


184,000 42,000 
139,000 45,000 
69,000 70,000 
49,000 20,000 
39,000 10,000 
27,000 


* Includes both USAF and USMC squadrons 


12,000 | 


COMBAT FORCES 
MVR BN ARTY BN 


| | | — | | CEILING REDUCED SQDNS* 


11 


10 


ATK/FTR 


COMUSMACV Command History, Jan 72> 
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TEXT OF THE : . 
| VIETNAM AGREEMENT AND ACCOMPANYING PROTOCOLS 
f SIGNED BY | | 
( 2 a, THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, THE PROVISIONAL 
= REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH VIETNAM, 
= THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, AND 
THE UNITED STATES 
IN PARIS 
ON 27 JANUARY hana 


AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR 
AND 
RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM 


The Parties participating in the Paris Conference 
on Vietnam, 

With a view to ending the war and restoring 
peace in Vietnam on the basis of respect for the 
Vietnamese people’s fundamental national rights and 
the South Vietnamese people’s right to self-deter- 
mination, and to contributing to the consolidation of 
peace in Asia and the world, 

Have agreed on the following provisions and 
undertake to respect and to implement them: 


= Chapter I 
~ THE VIETNAMESE PEOPLE’S 
FUNDAMENTAL NATIONAL RIGHTS 
Article 1 


The United States and all other countries eti 
the independence, sovereignty, unity, and territorial = 
integrity .of Vietnam as recognized by the 1954 
.Geneva Agreements on Vietnam. 


Chapter II 
? | : CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES— WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS 
: i. | | } Article 2 — 
T ( 7 y A cease-fire shall he observed throughout South — 
a | Vietnam as of 2400 hours G.M.T., on January 27, 
1973. 

At the same hour, the United States will stop all 
its military activities | against the territory of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam by ground, air and . 

naval’ forces, wherever they may be based, and end 
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the mining of the territorial waters, ports, harbors, 
and waterways of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam. The United States will remove, permanently 
deactivate or destroy all the mines in the territoria] 
waters, ports, harbors, and waterways of North 
Vietnam as soon as this Agreement goes into effect. 

The complete cessation of hostilities mentioned 


in this Article shall be durable and without limit 


of time. 


Article 3 


.The parties undertake to maintain the cease-fire 
and to ensure a lasting and stable peace. 
As soon as the cease-fire goes into effect: 


(a) The United States forces and those of the 
other foreign countries allied with the United States 
and the Republic of Vietnam shall remain in-place 
pending the implementation of the plan of troop 
withdrawal. The Four-Party Joint Military Commis- 
sion described in Article 16 shal] determine the 
modalities. 

(b) The armed forces of the two South Viet- 
namese parties shall remain in-place. The Two- 
Party Joint Military Commission described in 
Article 17 shall determine the areas controlled by 
each party and the modalities of stationing. 

(c) The regular forces of all services and arms 
and the irregular forces of the parties in South 
Vietnam shall stop all offensive activities against 
each other and shall strictly abide by the following 
stipulations: 


—All acts of force on the ground, in the air, and 
on the sea shall be prohibited; 

—All hostile acts, terrorism and reprisals by both 
sides will be banned. 


Article 4 


Ees 


TE 


The United States will not cọntinue its military 


involvement or intervene in the internal affairs of 
South Vietnam. 


7 Article 5 E 
Within sixty days of the signing of this Agree- 


‘ment, there will be a total withdrawal from South 


Vietnam of troops, military advisers, and military 
personnel, including technical military personnel 
and military personnel associated with the pacifica- 
tion program, armaments, munitions, and war 
material of the United States and those of the 
other foreign countries mentioned in Article 3 (a). 
Advisers from the above-mentioned countries to all 
paramilitary organizations and the police force will 
also be withdrawn within the same period of time. 


. Article 6 | a 
The dismantlement of all military bases in South 


Vietnam of the United States and of the other 


foreign countries mentioned in Article 3 (a) shall 


be completed within sixty days of the signing of 


this Agreement. 


4 Article 7 . 
From the enforcement of the cease-fire to the 
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formation of the government provided for in Articles 
9 (b) and 14 of this Agreement, the two South 
Vietnamese parties shall not accept the introduction 
of troops, military advisers, and military personnel 
including technical military personnel, armaments, 
munitions, and war material into South Vietnam. 

The two South Vietnamese parties shall be per- 
mitted to make periodic replacement of armaments, 
munitions and war material which have been 
destroyed, damaged, worn out or used up after the 
cease-fire, on the basis of piece-for-piece, of the same 
characteristics and properties, under the supervision 
of the Joint Military Commission of the two South 
Vietnamese parties and of the International Com- 
mission of Control and Supervision. 


Chapter III 


_ THE RETURN OF CAPTURED MILITARY PERSONNEL 
AND FOREIGN CIVILIANS, AND CAPTURED 
AND DETAINED VIETNAMESE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Article 8 

(a) The return of captured military personnel 
and foreign civilians of the parties shall be carried 
out simultaneously with and completed not later 
than the same day as the troop withdrawal men- 
tioned in Article 5. The parties shall exchange 
complete lists of the above-mentioned captured 
military personne] and foreign civilians on the day 
of the signing of this Agreement. 

(b). The parties shall help each other to get 
information about those military personnel and 
foreign civilians of the parties missing in action, to 
determine the location and take care of the graves 
of the dead so as to facilitate the exhumation and 
repatriation of the remains, and to take any such 
other measures as may be required to get informa- 
tion about those still considered missing in action. 

(c) The question of the return of Vietnamese 
civilian personnel captured and detained in South 
Vietnam will be resolved by the two South Viet- 
namese parties on the basis of the principles of 


_ Article 21 (b) ofthe Agreement on the Cessation 


of Hostilities in Vietnam of July 20, 1954. The two 
South Vietnamese parties will do so in a spirit of 
national reeonciliation and concord, with a view to 


ending hatred and enmity, in order to ease suffering 


and to reunite families. The two South Vietnamese 
parties will do their utmost to resolve this question 
within ninety days after the cease-fire comes into 
effect. 
Chapter IV 
THE EXERCISE OF THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE PEOPLE'S 
-RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION 
Article 9 
The Government of the United States of America 


and the Government of the Democratic Republic of 


Vietnam undertake to respect the following 
principles for the exercise of the South Vietnamese 
people’s right to self-determination : 


(a) The South Vietnamese people’s right to self- 
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determination is sacred, inalienable, and Shall be 
respected by all countries. es = 

(b) The South Vietnamese people shall decide 
themselves the political future of South Vietnam 
through genuinely free and democratic general elec- 
tions under international supervision. 

(c) Foreign countries shall not impose any 


political tendency or personality on the South Viet-. 


namese people. 


Article 10 


The two South Vietnamese parties undertake to 
respect the cease-fire and maintain peace in South 


. Vietnam, settle all matters of contention through 


negotiations, and avoid al] armed conflict.’ 


Article 11 


Immediately after the cease-fire, the two South 
Vietnamese parties will: 


—achieve national reconciliation and concord, end 


hatred and enmity, prohibit all acts of reprisal and 
discrimination against individuals or organizations 
that have collaborated with one side or the other; 
_—ensure the democratic liberties of the people: 
personal freedom, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of meeting, freedom of organization, 
freedom of political activities, freedom of belief, 
freedom of movement, freedom of residence, freedom 
of work, right to property ownership, and right to 
free enterprise. 


Article 12 


(a) Immediately after the cease-fire, the two 
South Vietnamese parties shall hold consultations in 
a spirit of national reconciliation and concord, 
mutual respect, and mutual non-elimination to set 
up a National Council of National Reconciliation 


and Concord of three equal segments. The Council 
‘Shall operate on the principle of unanimity. After 


the National Council] of National Reconciliation and 
Concord has assumed its functions, the two South 


Vietnamese parties wil] consult about the formation 


of councils at lower levels. The two South Viet- 
namese parties shall sign an agreement on the 
internal matters of South Vietnam as soon as 
possible and do their utmost to accomplish this 
within ninety days after the cease-fire comes into 
effect, in keeping with the South Vietnamese 
people’s aspirations for peace, independence and 


| democracy. 


(b) The National Council of National Reconcilia- 


tion and Concord shal] have the task of promoting 


the two South Vietnamese parties’ implementation 


liberties. The National Council of National Recon- 


- Ciliation and Concord will organize the free and 


democratic genera] elections provided for in Article 
9 (b) and decide the procedures and modalities of 
these general elections. The institutions for which 
the general elections are to be held will be agreed 


upon through consultations between the two South 
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Vietnamese parties. The National Council of Na- 
tional Reconciliation and Concord will also decide 
the procedures and modalities of such local elections 
as the two South Vietnamese parties agree upon. 


Article 19 


The question of Vietnamese armed forces in South 
Vietnam shall be settled by the two South Vietnam- 
ese parties in a spirit of national reconciliation and 
concord, equality and mutual. respect, without 
foreign interference, in accordance with the postwar 
situation. Among the questions to be discussed by 
the two South Vietnamese parties are steps to 
reduce their military effectives and to demobilize 
the troops being reduced. The two South Vietnamese 
parties will accomplish this as soon as possible. 


Article 14 


South Vietnam will pursue a foreign policy of 
peace and independence. It wil] be prepared to 
establish relations with all countries irrespective of 
their political and social systems on the basis of 
mutual respect for independence and. sovereignty 
and accept economic and technical aid from any 
country with no politica] conditions attached. The 
acceptance of military aid by South Vietnam in the 
future shall come under the authority of the govern- 
ment set up after the general elections in South 


- Vietnam provided for in Article 9 (b). 


| Chapter V` 
THE REUNIFICATION OF VIETNAM AND THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 
_ VIETNAM 


Article 15 


The reunification of Vietnam shall be carried out 
step by step through peaceful means on the basis 
of discussions and agreements between North and 
South Vietnam, without coercion or annexation by 
either party, and without foreign interference. The 
time for reunification will be agreed upon by North 
and South Vietnam. l 

Pending reunification: 


(a) The military demarcation line between the 
two zones at the 17th parallel is only provisional 
and not a political or territorial boundary, as 
provided far in paragraph 6 of the Final Declara- 
tion of the 1954 Geneva Conference. 


(b) North and South Vietnam shall respect the 


Demilitarized Zone on either side of the Provisional 
. Military Demarcation Line. 


(c) North and South Vietnam shall promptly 


. Start negotiations with a view to reestablishing 


lens 


normal relations in various fields. Among the ques- 
tions to be negotiated are the modalities of civiliz 
movement across the Provisional Military Demarca- 
tion Line. . ; i 

(d) North and South Vietnam shall not join any 
military alliance or military bloc and shall not 
allow foreign powers to maintain military bases, 
troops, ‘military advisers, and military personnel on 


- 
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. their respective territories, as stipulated in the 1954 


Geneva Agreements on Vietnam. 


Chapter VI 
THE JOINT MILITARY COMMISSIONS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF CONTROL AND 
SUPERVISION, THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Article 16 
(a) The Parties participating in the Paris Con- 
ference on Vietnam shall immediately designate 
representatives to form a Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission with the task of ensuring joint action 


_by the parties in implementing the following pro- 


visions of this Agreement: 


~The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the 
enforcement of the cease-fire throughout South 
Vietnam; l | 

—Article 3 (a), regarding the cease-fire by U.S. 
forces and those of the other foreign countries re- 
ferred to in that Article; 

—Article 3 (c), regarding the cease-fire between 
all parties in South Vietnam: 

—Article 5, regarding the withdrawal from South 
Vietnam of U.S. troops and those of the other 
foreign countries mentioned in Article 3 (a); 

—Article 6, regarding the dismantlement of 
military bases in South Vietnam of the United 


- States and those of the other foreign countries 


mentioned in Article 3 (a); 

—Article 8 (a), regarding the return of captured 
military personnel and foreign civilians of the 
parties; | 

—Article 8 (b), regarding the mutual assistance 
of the parties in getting information about those 
military personnel and foreign civilians of the 
parties missing in action. 

(b) The Four-Party Joint Military Commission 


‘shall operate in accordance. with the principle of 


consultations and unanimity. Disagreements shall be 


referred to the International Commission of Control | 


and Supervision. 7 

(c) The Four-Party Joint Military Commission 
shall begin operating immediately after the signing 
of this Agreement and end its activities in sixty 


troops and those of the other foreign countries 
mentioned in Article 3 (a) and the completion of the 
return of captured military personnel and foreign 
civilians of the parties. 

(d) The four parties shal] agree immediately on 
the organization, the working procedure, means of 
activity, and expenditures of the Four-Party Joint 


| Article 17 

(a) The two South Vietnamese parties shall im- 
mediately designate representatives to form a Two- 
Party Joint Military Commission with the task of 
ensuring joint action by the two South Vietnamese 


days, after the completion of. the withdrawal of U.S. 


parties in implementing the following provisions of 
this Agreement: 


—The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the 
enforcement of the cease-fire throughout South 
Vietnam, when the Four-Party Joint Military Com- 
mission has ended its activities; 

—Article 3 (b), regarding the cease-fire between 
the two South Vietnamese parties; j 

—Article 3 (c), regarding the cease-fire between 
all parties in South Vietnam, when the Four-Party 
Joint Military Commission has ended its activities; 

—Article 7, regarding the prohibition of the in- 
troduction of troops into South Vietnam and all 
other provisions of this article: 

—Article 8 (c), regarding the question of the 
return of Vietnamese civilian personnel captured 
and detained in South Vietnam; | 

—Article 13, regarding the reduction of the mili- 
tary effectives of the two South Vietnamese parties 
and the demobilization of the troops being reduced. 


(b) Disagreements shal} be referred to the Inter- 
national Commission of Contro] and Supervision. 

(c) After the signing of this Agreement, the 
Two-Party Joint Military Commission shal] agree 
immediately on the measures and organization 
aimed at enforcing the cease-fire and preserving 
peace in South Vietnam. 


Article 18 

(a) After the signing of this Agreement, an In- 
ternational Commission of Control and Supervision 
shall be established immediately. | | 

(b) Until the International Conference provided 
for in Article 19 makes definitive arrangements, the 
International Commission of Control and Supervi- 
sion will report to the four parties on matters con- 
cerning the control and supervision of the imple- 
mentation of the following provisions of this 
Agreement: l 

—The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the 
enforcement of the “cease-fire throughout South 
Vietnam; i i 

—Article 3 (a), regarding the cease-fire by U.S. 
forces and those of the other foreign countries re- 
ferred to in that Article: 3 : 

—Article 3 (c), regarding the cease-fire between 
all the parties in South Vietnam; 

—Article 5, regarding the withdrawal from Viet- 
nam of U.S. troops and those of the other foreign 
countries mentioned in Article 3 (a); 

—Article 6, regarding the dismantlement of mili- 
tary bases in South Vietnam of the United States 


. and those of the other foreign countries mentioned 


in Article 3 (a); | , 
` —Article 8 (a), regarding the return of captured 
military personnel and ‘foreign civilians of the 
parties. | | e Sa 
The International Commission of Control and 


Supervision shall form control teams for carrying 
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out its tasks. The four parties, shall: agree immedi-.. 
ately on the location and operation of these teams. 


The parties will facilitate their operation. 

(c) Until the International Conference makes 
definitive arrangements, the Internationa) Commis- 
sion of Control and Supervision wil] report to the 
two South Vietnamese parties on matters concern- 
ing the control and supervision of the implementa- 
tion of the following provisions of this Agreement: 


—The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the 
enforcement of the cease-fire throughout South 


Vietnam, when the Four-Party Joint Military Com- | 


mission has ended its activities; 
—Article 3 (b), regarding the cease-fire between 
the two South Vietnamese parties; 


—Article 3 (c), regarding the cease-fire between ` 


all parties in South Vietnam, when the Four-Party 
Joint Military Commission has ended its activities; 


—Article 7, regarding the prohibition of the in- ~ 
troduction of troops into South Vietnam and all = 


other provisions of this Article: 

—Article 8 (c), regarding the question of the re- 
turn of Vietnamese civilian personnel captured and 
detained in South Vietnam; | 

—Article 9 (b), regarding the free and demo- 
cratic general elections in South Vietnam; 

—Article 13, regarding the reduction of the mili- 
tary effectives of the two South Vietnamese parties 
and the demobilization of the troops being reduced. 


The International Commission of Control and 
Supervision shall form control teams for carrying 
out its tasks. The two South. Vietnamese parties 
Shall agree immediately on the location and oper- 
ation of these teams. The two South Vietnamese 
parties will facilitate their operation. ` 
(d) The International Commission of Control and 
Supervision shall be composed of representatives of 
four countries: Canada, Hungary, Indonesia and 


` Poland. The chairmanship of this Commission will 


rotate among the members for specific periods to 


-be determined by the Commission. 


(e) The International Commission of Control 
and Supervision shall carry out its tasks in accord- 


ance with the principle of respect for the sover- 


eignty of South Vietnam. 

(f£) The International Commission of Control 
and Supervision shall operate in accordance with 
the principle of consultations and unanimity. 

(g) The International Commission of Control 
and Supervision shall begin operating when a cease- 
fire comes into force in Vietnam. As regards the 
provisions in Article 18 (b) concerning the four 
parties, the International Commission of Contro! 
and Supervision shall end its activities wken the 


:-Commission’s tasks of control and supervision re- 
garding these provisions have been fulfilled. As re- 


gards the provisions in Article 18 (c) concert g 


the two South Vietnamese parties, the Internatio; ıl 
_ Commission of Control and Supervision shal] erd 


its activities on the request, of the government 
formed after the general elections in South Vietnam 
provided for in Article 9 (b). | 

(h) The four parties shall agree immediately on 
the organization, means of activity, and expendi- 
tures of the International Commission of Control 
and Supervision. The relationship between the In- 
ternational: Commission and the International Con- 
ference will be agreed upon by the International 
Commission and the International Conference. 


Article 19 


The parties agree on the convening of an Inter- 
national Conference within thirty days of the sign- 
ing of this Agreement to acknowledge the signed 
agreements; to guarantee the ending of the war, 
the maintenance of peace in Vietnam, the respect 
of the Vietnamese people’s fundamental national 
rights, and the South Vietnamese people’s right to 
self-determination; and to contribute to and guaran- 
tee peace in Indochina. 

The United States and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, on behalf of the parties participating 
in the Paris Conference on Vietnam, will propose 
to the following parties that they participate in this 
International Conference: the People’s Republic of. 
China, the Republic of France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, the four 
countries of the International Commission of Con- 
trol and Supervision, and the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, together with the parties partic- 
ipating in the Paris Conference on Vietnam. | 


Chapter VII 
REGARDING CAMBODIA AND LAOS 
Article 20 


(a) The parties participating in the Paris Con- 
ference on Vietnam shall strictly respect the 1954 


Geneva Agreements on Cambodia and the 1962 


Geneva Agreements on Laos, which recognized the 
Cambodian and the Lao_peoples’ fundamental na- 
tional rights, i.e., the independence, sovereignty, 
unity, and territorial integrity of these countries. 
The parties shall respect the neutrality of Cam- 


bodia and Laos. 


The parties participating in the Paris Conference 
on Vietnam undertake to refrain from ‘using the 
territory of Cambodia and the territory of Laos to 
encroach on the sovereignty and security of one 
another and of other countries. ) 

(b) Foreign countries shall put an end to all 
military activities in Cambodia and Laos, totally 
withdraw from and refrain from reintroducing into 
these two countries troops, military advisers and 
military personnel, armaments, munitions and war 
material. oS l 

(c) The internal affairs of Cambodia and Laos 
shall be settled by the people of each of these 
countries without foreign interference. 

(d) The problems existing. between the Indo- 
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chinese countries shall be settled by the Indochinese 
parties on the b&sis of respect for each other's in- 
dependence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity, 
and non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. 


Chapter VIII 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


Article 21 


The United States anticipates that this Agree- 
ment will usher in an era of reconciliation with 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam as with all the 
peoples of Indochina. In pursuance of its traditional 
policy, the United States will contribute to healing 
the wounds of war and to postwar reconstruction of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and throughout 
Indochina. 


Article 22 


The ending of the war, the restoration of peace in ` 


Vietnam, and the strict implementation of this 
Agreement will create conditions for establishing 
a new, equal and mutually beneficial relationship 
between the United States and the Democratic Re- 


public of Vietnam on the basis of respect for each 
other’s independence and sovereignty, and non- 


interference in each other’s internal affairs. At the 
same time this will ensure stable peace in Vietnam 


and contribute to the preservation of lasting peace | 


in Indochina and Southeast Asia. 


Chapter IX 
OTHER PROVISIONS 


Article 23 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon sig- 
nature by plenipotentiary representatives of the 
parties participating in the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam. All the parties concerned: shall strictly 
implement this Agreement and its Protocols. 


DONE in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 
ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 


Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 
and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


{Separate Numbered Page] 
For the Government of For the Government of 


‘the United States of the Republic of Vietnam 


America 


WILLIAM P. ROGERS 
Secretary of State _ 


TRAN VAN LAM 
Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 


| [Separate Numbered Page] 


For the Government of For the Provisiona} Revy- 


the Democratic Republic olutionary Government 
of Vietnam of the Republic of South 
Gt af Vietnam. . 

NGUYEN Duy TRINH NGUYEN THI BINH 
Minister for Foreign Minister for Foreign 

| Affairs Affairs 
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AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR 
AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM 


The Government of the United States of America, 
with the concurrence of the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam, 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, with the concurrence of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, ` 

With a view to ending the war and restoring 
peace in Vietnam on the basis of respect for the 


= Vietnamese people’s fundamental national rights 
‘and the South Vietnamese people’s right to self- 


determination, and to contributing to the consolida- 
tion of peace in Asia and the world, : 
Have agreed on the following provisions and 


undertake to respect and to implement them: 


[Text of Agreement Chapters I-VIII Same As Above] 


- Chapter IX 
OTHER PROVISIONS 


Article 23 


The Paris Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam shall enter into force 
upon signature of this document by the Secretary of 
State of the Government of the United States of 
America and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
and upon signature of a document in the same terms 
by the Secretary of State of the Government of the 
United States of America, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic. of South 
Vietnam. The Agreement and the protocols to it 


shall be strictly implemented by all the parties 


concerned. | 
- DONE in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 
ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 
Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 
and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


` For the Government of For the Government of 


the United States of the Democratic Republic 
America of Vietnam 


WILLIAM P. ROGERS NGUYEN Duy TRINH 
Secretary of State — Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 


Protocol on Prisoners ‘and Detainees 


: PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR 


AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM CONCERNING 
_ THE RETURN OF CAPTURED MILITARY PERSONNEL 

AND FOREIGN CIVILIANS AND CAPTURED AND DE- 

TAINED VIETNAMESE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL. 

The Parties participating in the Paris Conference 
on Vietnam, 
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tioned in Articles 1 and 2 of this Protocol ‘shall be 
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In implementation of Article 8.of: the Agreement 
. on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam 


signed on this date providing for the return of cap- 

tured military personnel and foreign civilians, and 

captured and detained Vietnamese civilian personnel, 
Have agreed as follows: 


THE RETURN OF CAPTURED MILITARY PERSONNEL 


AND FOREIGN CIVILIANS 
Article 1 
The parties signatory to the Agreement shall re- 
turn the captured military personnel of the parties 
Mentioned in Article 8 (a) of the Agreement as 
follows: z ! 


—all captured military personnel of the United 


States and those of the other foreign countries . 


mentioned in Article 3 (a) of the Agreement shall 
be returned to United States authorities; ` 


` —all captured Vietnamese military personnel, 


whether belonging to regular or irregular armed 


forces, shall be returned to the two South Viet- 


namese parties; they shall be returned to that 
South Vietnamese party under whose command 


they served. . 


Article 2 


All captured civilians who are nationals of the 
United States or of any other foreign countries 
mentioned in Article 8 (a) of the Agreement shall 
be returned to United States authorities. All other 


captured foreign civilians shall be returned to the 
authorities of their country of Nationality by any 


one of the parties willing and able to do so. 


_| Article 3 
' The parties shall today exchange complete lists 
of captured persons mentioned in Articles 1 and 2 
of this Protocol. . E i 


Article 4 
(a) The return of all captured persons mentioned 
in Articles 1 and 2 of this Protocol shall be com- 
pleted within sixty days of the signing of the Agree- 
ment at a rate no slower than the rate of with- 


drawal from South Vietnam of United States forces 
= and those of the other foreign countries mentioned 


in Article 5 of the Agreement. 

(bd) Persons who are seriously ill, wounded or 
maimed, old persons and women shall be returned 
first. The remainder shall be returned either by re- 
turning all from one detention place after another 


or in order of their dates of capture, beginning with 


those who have been held the long 
Article 5 B 
reception of the persons men- 


carried out at places convenient to the concerned 
parties. Places of return shall be agreed upon by 


- the Four-Party Joint Military Commission. The 
_ . parties shall ensure the safety of personnel engaged 
in the return and reception of those persons. 
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Article 6 


Each party shall return all. captured persons 
mentioned in Articles 1 and 2 of this Protocol with- 


_ out delay and shall. facilitate their return and 


reception. The detaining parties shall not deny or de- 


_ lay their return for any reason, including the fact 


that captured persons may, on any grounds, have 
been prosecuted or sentenced. l 


= THE RETURN OF CAPTURED AND 
DETAINED VIETNAMESE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
. | Article 7 

(a) The question of the return of Vietnamese 
civilian personnel captured and detained in South 
Vietnam will be resolved by the two South Viet- 
namese parties on the basis of the principles of 
Article 21 (b) of the Agreement on the Cessation 
of Hostilities in Vietnam of July 20, 1954, which 


reads ‘as follows: 


“The term ‘civilian internees’ is understood to 
mean all persons who, having in any way con- 
tributed to the political and armed struggle be- 
tween the two parties, have been arrested for. 
that reason and have been kept in detention by. 
either party during the period of hostilities.” 


_ (b) The two South Vietnamese parties will do 
so in a spirit of national reconciliation and concord 
with a view to ending hatred and enmity in order 
to ease suffering and to reunite families. The two 
South Vietnamese parties will do their utmost to 
resolve this question within ninety days after the 
cease-fire comes into effect. | E 

(c) Within fifteen days-after the cease-fire comes 


_into effect, the two South Vietnamese parties shall 
exchange lists of the Vietnamese civilian personne] 


captured and detained by each party and lists of 


- ánd detained in. 


the places at which they are held. 
TREATMENT OF CAPTURED PERSONS DURING DETENTION 
B Article 8 ` S 
(a) All captured military pérsonnel of the parties 


-and captured foreign civilians of the parties shall 


be treated humanely at all times, and in accordance 
with international practice. | k 

They shall be protected against all ‘violence to 
life and person, in particular against murder in 
any form, mutilation, torture and cruel treatment, 


and outrages upon personal dignity. These persons 
` shall not be forced to join the armed forces of the 


detaining party. 2 as P 

They shall be given adequate food, clothing, 
shelter, and the medical attention required for their 
state of health. They shall be allowed to exchange 
post cards and letters with their families and re- 


ceive parcels. © -> 


{b) All Vietnainese civilian personnel captured 
Šouth Vietnam shall be treated 


humanely at .all „times, and in accordance with in- 


r 


ternational practice... = ig 7 f 
. They shall be protected against all violence to 


life and person, in particular against murder in any 
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form, mutilation, torture and cruel treatment, and - 


outrages against personal dignity. The detaining 
parties shall not deny or delay their return for 
any reason, including the fact that captured persons 
may, on any grounds, have been prosecuted or sen- 
tenced. These persons shall not be forced to join the 
armed forces of the detaining party. 

They shall be given adequate food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and- the medical attention required for their 
state of health. They shall be allowed to exchange 
post cards and letters with their families and re- 
ceive parcels. _ . 


Article 9 
(a) To contribute to improving the living condi- 
tions of the captured military personnel of the 
parties and foreign civilians of the parties, the 
parties shall, within fifteen days after the cease-fire 
comes into effect, agree upon the designation of 
two or more national Red Cross societies to visit 


all places where captured military personnel and 


foreign civilians are held. 

_ (b) To contribute to improving the living con- 
ditions of the captured and detained Vietnamese 
civilian personnel, the two South Vietnamese parties 


Shall, within fifteen days after the cease-fire comes 


into effect, agree upon the designation of two or 
more national Red Cross societies to visit all places 
where the captured and detained Vietnamese civil- 
ian personnel are held. 


WITH REGARD TO DEAD AND MISSING PERSONS 
l Article 10 


(a) The Four-Party Joint Military Commission 


shall ensure joint action by the parties in imple- 


menting Article 8 (b) of the Agreement. When the 


Four-Party Joint Military Commission has ended 
its activities, a Four-Party Joint Military team 
Shall be maintained to carry on this task, | 

'(b) With regard to Vietnamese civilian personnel 
dead or missing in South Vietnam, the two South 
Vietnamese parties shall help each other to obtain 
information about missing persons, determine the 
location and take care of the graves of the dead, in 


8 spirit of national reconciliation and concord, in 
keeping with the people’s aspirations. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Article 11 
(a) The Four-Party and Two-Party Joint Mili- 
tary Commissions will have the responsibility of 
determining immediately the modalities of imple- 
menting the provisions of this Protocol consistent 
with their respective responsibilities under Articles 


16 (a) and 17 (a) of the Agreement. In case the | 


Joint Military Commissions, when carrying out their 
tasks, cannot reach agreement on a matter pertain- 


ing to the return of captured personne] they shall 
_ refer to the International Commission for its 
assistance, Te A | 


(b) The Four-Party Joint Military “Commission 


shall form, in addition to the teams established by 
the Protocol concerning the cease-fire in South 
Vietnam and the Joint Military Commissions, a sub- 
commission on captured persons and, as required, 
joint Military teams on captured persons to assist 
the Commission in its tas : . : 

(c) From the time the cease-fire comes into force 
to the time when the Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission becomes operational, the two South 
Vietnamese parties’ delegations to the Four-Party 
Joint Military Commission shall form a provisiona? 
sub-commission and provisional joint military teams 
to carry out its tasks concerning captured and de- 
tained Vietnamese civilian personnel. 

(d) The Four-Party Joint Military Commission 
shall send joint military teams to observe the re- 
turn of the persons mentioned in Articles 1 and 2 
‘of this Protocol at each place in Vietnam where 
such persons are being returned, and at the last de- 
tention places from which these persons will be 
taken to the places of return. The Two-Party Joint 
Military Commission shall send joint military teams 
to observe the return of Vietnamese civilian per- 
sonnel captured and detained at each place in South 
Vietnam where such persons are being returned, 
and at the last detention places from which these | 
persons will be taken to the places of. return. 


Article 12 
In implementation of Articles 18 (b) and 18 (c) 
-of the Agreement, the International Commission of 


Control and Supervision shall have the responsibility 
to control and supervise the observance of Articles 


1 through 7 of this Protocol through observation of 


the return of captured military personnel, foreign 
civilians and captured and detained Vietnamese 
civilian personnel at each place in Vietnam where 
these persons are being returned, and at the last 
detention places from which these persons will be 
taken to the places of return, the examination of 
lists, and the investigation of Viglations of the pro- 
ilsions of the above-mentioned Articles. = 


| ‘Article 1g e4 
Within five days after signature of this Protocol, 
each party shall publish the text of the Protocol 
and communicate it to all the captured persons 
covered by the Protocol and being detained by that 
party. ; l 


S Article 14 fe 
This Protocol shall come’ into force upon signa- 
ture by plenipotentiary representatives of all the 
parties participating in the Paris Conference on 


“Vietnam. It shall be strictly implemented by all the 
“parties concerned. oo ee Se 


DONE in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 
ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 
:Three, i. Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 


and English texts are official and equally authentic. 
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[Geparate Numbered: Page} 
For the Government of For the Government of 
the United States of the Republic of Vietnam 
America 


WILLIAM P. ROGERS TRAN VAN LAM 
Secretary of State Minister for Foreign 
A fairs 


{ Beparate Numbered Page] 


For the Government of For the Provisional Rev- 

the Democratic Republic olutionary Government 

of Vietnam of the Republic of South 
_ Vietnam 


NGUYEN Duy TRINH NGUYEN THI BINH 
Minister for Foreign Minister for Foreign 
Affairs - Afairs 


PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR 
AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM CONCERNING 
THE RETURN OF CAPTURED MILITARY PERSONNEL 
AND FOREIGN CIVILIANS AND CAPTURED AND DE- 
TAINED VIETNAMESE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The Government of the United States of America, 
with the concurrence of the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam, 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, with the concurrence of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, 

In implementation of Article 8 of the Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam 
signed on this date providing for the return of 
captured military personnel and foreign civilians, 
and captured and detained Vietnamese civilian 
personnel, 

Have agreed as follows: 


[Text of Protocol Articles 1-18 sie above) 
Article 14 
The Protocol to the Parig Agreement on Ending 


the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam concern- 
ing the Return of Captured Military Personnel and 


- Foreign Civilians and Captured and Detained Viet- 


namese Civilian Personnel shall enter into force 
upon signature of this document by the Secretary 
of State of the Government of the United States of 
America and the Minister for. Foreign Affairs of 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, and upon signature ofa document in the same 
terms by the Secretary of State of the Government 
of the United States of America, the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs of the Government of the Republic 
‘of Vietnam, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 


Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 


: and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Provi- 


sional Revolutionary Government. of the Republic 
of South Vietnam. The Protocol shall be strictly 
implemented : by all the parties concerned. 


Done in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 


ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 
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Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 
and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


- For the Government of For the Government of 


the United States of the Democratic Republic 
America of Vietnam 


' WILLIAM P. Rocers NGUYEN Duy TRINH 
Secretary of State Minister for Foreign 
Afairs 


Protocol on the Intemational Commission 
of Control and Supervision 


PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR 
AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM CONCERNING 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF CONTROL AND 
SUPERVISION | 


The parties participating in the Paris Conference 
on Vietnam, i 

In implementation of Article 18 of the Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam 
signed on this date providing for the formation of 
the International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 

The implementation of the Agreement is the 
responsibility of the parties signatory to the Agree- 
ment. = — 

The functions of the International Commission 
are to control and supervise the implementation of 
the provisions mentioned in Article 18 of the Agree- 
ment. In carrying out these functions, the Interna- 


| tional Commission shal): 


(a) Follow the implementation of the above- 
mentioned provisions of the Agreement through 
communication with the parties and on-the-spot 
observation at the places where this is required; 

(b) Investigate violations of the provisions which 
fall under the control and. supervision of the Com- 
mission; ES 

(c) When necessary, cooperate with the Joint 
Military Commissions in deterring and detecting 


_ Violations of the above-mentioned provisions. 


| Article £ 

The International Commission shall investigate 
violations of the provisions described in Article 18 
of the Agreement on the request of the Four-Party 
Joint Military Commission, or of the Two-Party 
Joint Military Commission, or of any party, or, 
with respect to Article 9 (b) of the Agreement on 
general elections, of the National Council of Na- 
tional Reconciliation and Concord, or in. any case 
where the International Commission has other 
adequate grounds for considering that there has 
been a violation of those provisions. It is understood 
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that, in carrying out this task, the International 
Commission shall function with the concerned 
parties’ assistance and cooperation as required. 


Article $ 

(a) When the International Commission finds 
that there is a serious violation in the implementa- 
tion of the Agreement or a threat to peace against 
which the Commission can: find no appropriate 
measure, the Commission shall report this to the 
four parties to the Agreement so that they can 
hold consultations to find a solution. oO 

(b) In accordance with Article 18 (f) of the 
Agreement, the International Commission’s reports 
shall be made with the unanimous agreement of the 
representatives of all the four members. In case no 
unanimity is reached, the Commission shall forward 
the different views to the four parties in accordance 
with Article 18 (b) of the Agreement, or to the two 
South Vietnamese parties in accordance with Article 
18 (c) of the Agreement, but these shall not be 
considered as reports of the Commission. 


Article 4 ` 


(a) The headquarters of the International Com- 
mission shall be at Saigon. 


(b) There shall be seven regional teams located- 


in the regions shown on the annexed map and based 
_at the following places: | : 


Regions Places 
| OO Hue 
II Danang 
III Pleiku 
IV Phan Thiet 
V - Bien Hoa 
VI _ My Tho 
VII Can Tho 


The International Commission shall designate 
three teams for the region of Saigon-Gia Dinh. 
(c) There shall be twenty-six teams operating 
in the areas shown on the annexed map and based 
at thefollowing places in South Vietnam: 
l ‘Region I l 
Quang Tri 
Phu Bai 
Region II 
Hoi An 
: Tam Ky 
_ Chu Lai 
_ Region III 
Kontum 
Hau Bon 
Phu Cat 
_ Tuy An 
' Ninh Hoa Eed 
Ban Me Thuot - 
Region IV 
Da Lat 
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Bao Loc 
Phan Rang 


Region V 

~ An Loc 
Xuan Loc 
Ben Cat 
Cu Chi 
Tan An 


Region VI 


Moc Hoa 
Giong Trom 
Region VII 
Tri Ton 
Vinh Long 
Vi Thanh 
Khanh Hung 
Quan Long 


(d) There shall be twelve teams located as shown 
on the annexed map and based at the following 
places: , 


Gio Linh (to cover the area south of the Pro- 
visional Military Demarcation Line) 

Lao Bao 

Ben Het 

Duc Co 

Chu Lai . 

Qui Nhon 

Nha Trang 

Vung Tau `’ 

Xa Mat 

Bien Hoa Airfield 
. Hong Ngu 

Can Tho 


(e) There shall be seven teams, six of which shall 
be available for assignment to the points of entry 
which are not listed in paragraph (d) above and 


‘which the two South Vietnamese parties choose as 
points for legitimate entry to South Vietnam for 


replacement of armaments, munitions, and war 
material permitted by Article 7 of the’ Agreement. 
Any team or teams not needed. for the -above- 
mentioned assignment shall be available for other 
tasks, in keeping with the Commission’s respon- 
sibility for control and supervision. i 

(f) There shall be seven teams to control and 
supervise the return of captured and detained 
personnel of the parties. 


Article 5 
(a) To carry out its tasks concerning the return 
of the captured military personnel and foreign 


civilians of the parties as stipulated by Article 8 


(a) of the Agreement, the International Commis- 


_ Sion shall, during the time of such return, send one 


control and supervision team-to each place in Viet- 


‘nam where the captured persons are being returned, 


and to the last detention ‘places from which these 


‘persons will be taken to the places of return. 
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(b) To carry out its tasks concerning the return 
of the Vietnamese civilian personnel captured and 
detained in South Vietnam mentioned in Article 8 
(c) of the Agreement, the International Commis- 
sion shall, during the time of such return, send 
one control and supervision team to each place. in 
South Vietnam where the above-mentioned captured 
and detained persons are being returned, and to 
the last detention places from which these persons 
shall be taken to the places of return. — 


Article 6 

To carry out its tasks regarding Article 9 (b) 
of the Agreement on the free and democratic general 
elections in South Vietnam, the International Com- 
mission shall organize additional teams, when 
necessary. The International Commission. shall 
discuss this question in advance with. the National 
Council of National Reconciliation and Concord. If 
additional teams are necessary for this purpose, 


‘they shall be formed thirty days before the general © 


elections. 


Article 7 


The International Commission shall continually 
keep under review its size, and shall reduce the 
number of its teams, its representatives or other 
personnel, or both, when those teams, representatives 
or personnel have accomplished the tasks assigned 
to them and are not required for other tasks. At 
the same time, the expenditures of the International 
Commission shall be reduced correspondingly. 


Article 8 


Each member of the International Commission 
shall make available at all times the following 
numbers of qualified personne): 


(a) One senior representative and twenty-six 
others for the headquarters staff. : 

(b) Five for each of the seven regional teams. 

(c) Two for each of the other international 
control teams, except for the teams at Gio Linh 
and Vung Tau, each of which shal) have three. 

(d) One hundred sixteen for the purpose of 
providing support to the Commission Headquarters 
and its teams. , 


Article 9 


(a) The International Commission, and each of 
its teams, shall act as a single body comprising 
representatives of all four members. a 
_ (b) Each member has the responsibility to ensure 
the presence of its representatives at all levels of 
the International Commission. In case a representa- 


tive is absent, the member concerned shall im- | 


mediately designate a replacement. 
e | Article 10 
(a) The parties shall afford. full cooperation, 
assistance, and protection to the International 
Commission. DA | 
(b) The parties shall at all times maintain reg- 


ular and continuous liaison with the Internationa] 
Commission. During the existence of the Four-Party 
Joint Military Commission, the delegations of the 


parties to that Commission shall also perform liai- 


son functions with the International Commission. 
After the Four-Party Joint Military Commission 
has endéd its activities, such liaison shall be main- 
tained through the Two-Party Joint Military Com- 
mission, liaison missions, or other adequate means. 

(c) The International Commission and the Joint 
Military Commissions shall closely cooperate with 
and assist each other in carrying out their respec- 
tive functions. | 

(d) Wherever a team ‘is ‘stationed or operating, 
the concerned party shall designate a liaison officer 
to the team to cooperate with and assist it in carry- 
ing out without hindrance its task of control and 
supervision. When a team is carrying out an in- 
vestigation, a liaison officer from each concerned 
party shall have the opportunity to accompany it, 
provided the investigation is not thereby delayed. 

(e) Each party shall give the International Com- 
mission reasonable advance notice of all proposed 
actions concerning those provisions of the Agree- 
ment that are to be controlled and supervised by the 
International Commission. , 

(f) The International Commission, including its 
teams, is allowed such movement for observation 


' as is reasonably required for the proper exercise of 


its functions as stipulated in the Agreement. In 
carrying out these functions, the International Com- 
mission, including its teams, shall enjoy all neces- 
sary assistance and cooperation from the parties 
concerned. | 


Article 11 
In supervising the holding of the free and demo- 
cratic general elections described in Articles 9 (b) 
and 12 (b) of the Agreement in accordance with 
modalities to be agreed upon between the National 
Council of National Reconciliation and Concord 


and the International Commission, the latter shal] 


receive full cooperation and assistance from the 
National Council. Ps ©: nA 

©. Article 18 E 
, The International Commission and its personnel 
who have the nationality of a member state shall, 
while carrying out their. tasks, enjoy privileges and 
immunities equivalent to those accorded diplomatic 


‘missions and diplomatic agents. 


-` Article 18 E 

The International Commission may use the means 
of communication and transport necessary to per- 
form its functions. Each South Vietnamese party - 
shall make available for rent to the International 
Commission appropriate office and accommodation 
facilities and shall assist it in obtaining such fa- 
cilities. The International Commission may receive 


from the parties, on mutually agreeable terms, the 
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necessary means of communication: and transport 
and may purchase from any source necessary 
equipment and‘ services not obtained from the par- 
ties. The International Commission shall possess 
these means. . , 


Article 14 


The expenses for the activities of the Interna-. 
tional Commission shall be borne by the parties and: 


the members of the International Commission in 


accordance with the provisions of this. Article:- 


(a) Each member country of the International 
Commission shall pay the salaries and allowances 
-of its personnel. 


(b) All other expenses nasred by the Inter- 
‘national Commission shal] be met from a fund to 


which each of the four. parties shall contribute 
twenty-three percent (23%) and. to which each 


member of the International Commission shall . 


contribute two percent (2%). 


(c) Within thirty days of the date of entry into: 
force of this Protocol, each of the four parties shall | 


provide the International Commission with an ini- 
tial sum equivalent to four million, five hundred 
thousand (4,500,000) French francs in convertible 
currency, which sum shall be credited against the 
amounts due from that party under the first budget. 

(d) The International Commission shall prepare 
its own budgets. After the International Commission 
approves a budget, it shall transmit it to all parties 
Signatory to the Agreement for their approval. 
Only after the budgets have been approved by the 
four parties to the Agreement shall they be obliged 
to make their contributions. However, in case the 
parties to the Agreement do not agree on a new 
budget, the International Commission shall tempo- 
rarily base its expenditures on the previous budget, 
except for the extraordinary, one-time expenditures 
for installation or for the acquisition of equipment, 


and the -parties shall continue to make their con- 


tributions on that basis until a new budget is 


_ approved 


Article 15 


(a) The headquarters shall be operational S in 
place within twenty-four hours after the cease-fire. 
.(b) The regional teams shall be operational and 
in place, and three teams for supervision and con- 


trol of the return of the captured and detained ` 
personnel shall be operational and ready for dis- 
patch within forty-eight hours after the cease-fire. 


_(c) Other teams shall be operational and in place 
within fifteen to thirty days after the cease-fire. 


Article 16 


Meetings shali be convened at the call of the 


Chairman. The [International Commission shall 
adopt other working procedures appropriate for the 
effective discharge of its functions and consistent 
with respect for the sovereignty of South Vietnam 
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p Article 17 
The Members of the International Commission 
may accept the obligations of this Protocol by 


.. Sending notes of acceptance to the four parties sig-’ 


natory to the Agreement. Should a member of the 
International Commission decide to withdraw from 
the International Commission, it may do so by giv- 


_ ing three months notice by means of notes to the 


four parties to the Agreement, in which case those 
four parties shall consult among themselves for 
the purpose of agreeing upon a replacement member. 


Article 18 


This Protocol shall enter into force upon signa- 

ture by plenipotentiary representatives of all the 
parties participating in the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam. It shall be strictly implemented by all the 
parties concerned. 


DONE in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 


ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 


Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 
and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


{Separate Numbered Page] 


' For the Government of For the Government of 


the United States of the Republic of Vietnam - 
America 


WILLIAM P. ROGERS TRAN VAN LAM 
Secretary of State | Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 


{Separate Numbered Page) 


For the Government of For the Provisional Rev- 

the Democratic Republic olutionary Government 

of Vietnam of the Republic of South 
Vietnam 


NGUYEN Duy TRINH NGUYEN THI BINH 
Minister for Foreign ‘Minister for Foreign 
` Affairs _ Affairs 


PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON ENDING. THE WAR 
AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM CONCERNING 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF CONTROL AND 
SUPERVISION 


The Government of the United States of America, 


' with the concurrence of the Government of the Re- 


public of Vietnam, 
The Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, with the concurrence of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, | 
In implementation of Article 18 of the Agreement 


on Ending the War. and Restoring Peace in Vietnam 
signed on this date providing for the formation of 
“the International Commission of Control and 


Supervision, 
Have agreed as follows: 


(lest of Protocol Articles 1-17 same as above.) - 
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Article 18 


The Protocol to the Paris Agreement on Ending 
the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam concern- 
ing the International Commission of Control and 
Supervision shall enter into force upon. signature 
of this document by the Secretary of State of the 
Government of the United States of America and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and upon 
signature of a document in the Same terms by the 
Secretary of State of the Government of the United 
States of America, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Government of the Republic of Vietnam, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. The Protocol shall be strictly implemented 
by all the parties concerned. 


DONE in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 
ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 
Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 
and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


For the Government of 
the United States of 
America 


WILLIAM P, Rocers 
Secretary of State 


-For the Government of 
the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam 


NGUYEN Duy TRINH 
Minister for Foreign 
A ffairs 


Protocol on the Cease-Fire in South Viet-Nam 
and the Joint Military Commissions 


PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR 
AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM CONCERNING 
. THE CEASE-FIRE IN SOUTH VIETNAM AND THE 
JOINT MILITARY COMMISSIONS l 


The parties participating in the Paris Confer- 
ence on Vietnam, ~ 

In implementation of the first paragraph of Arti- 
cle 2, Article 3, Article 5, Article 6, Article 16 and 
Article 17 of the Agreement on Ending the War 
` and Restoring Peace in Vietnam signed on this date 
which provide for the cease-fire in South Vietnam 
and the establishment of a Four-Party Joint Mili- 
tary Commission and a Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission, | : 

Have agreed as follows: 


CEASE-FIRE IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
| Article 1 


‘The High Commands of the parties in South Viet- 
nam shall issue prompt and ‘timely orders to all 
regular and irregular armed forces and the armed 
police under their command to completely end hostil- 
ities throughout South Vietnam, at the exact time 
stipulated in Article 2 of the Agreement and ensure 
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that these armed forces and armed police comply 
With these orders and respect the cease-fire. 
Article 2 

(a) As soon as the cease-fire comes into force 
and until regulations are issued by the Joint Mili- 
tary Commissions, all ground, river, sea and air com- 
bat forces of the parties in South Vietnam shall 
remain in place; that is, in order to ensure a stable 
cease-fire, there shall be no major redeployments or 
movements that would extend each party’s area of 
control or would result in contact between opposing 
armed forces and clashes which might take place. 

(b) All regular and irregular armed forces and 
the armed police of the parties in South Vietnam 


_ Shall observe the prohibition of the following acts: 


(1) Armed patrols into areas controlled by op- 


. posing armed forces and flights by bomber and 


fighter aircraft of all types, except for unarmed 
flights for proficiency training and maintenance; 

(2) Armed attacks against any person, either 
military or civilian, by any means whatsoever, 
including the use of small arms, mortars, artillery, 
bombing and strafing by airplanes and any other 
type of weapon or explosive device; 

(3) All combat operations on the ground, on 
rivers, on the sea and in the air; . 

(4) All hostile acts, terrorism or reprisals; and 

(5) All acts endangering lives or public or private 
property. . 

Article 3 

(a) The above-mentioned prohibitions shall not 

hamper or restrict: m 


(1) Civilian supply, freedom of Movement, free- 
dom to work, and freedom of the people is engage 
in trade, and civilian communication and transpor- 
tation between and among all areas in South 
Vietnam; a: 

- (2) The use by each party in areas under its 


= control of military support elements, such as engi- 


neer and transportation units, in repair and con- 
struction of public facilities and the transportation 
and supplying of the population; fi 3 

(3) Normal military proficiency training con- 
ducted by the parties in the areas under their re- 
spective control with due regard for public safety. 


(b) The Joint Military Commissions shall im- 
mediately agree on corridors, routes, and other 
regulations governing the movement of military 
transport aircraft, military transport vehicles, and 


military transport vessels of all types of one party 
going through areas under the control of other 


parties. 


Article 4. 

In order to avert conflict and ensure normal con- 
‘ditions for those armed forces which are in direct 
contact, and pending regulation by the Joint Mili- 
tary Commissions, the commanders of the opposing 
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armed forces at those places of direct colaci shall 
meet as soon as the cease-fire comes into force with 
a view to rèaching an agreement on temporary 
measures to avert conflict and to ensure supply and 


. medical care for these armed forces. 


Article 5 


(a) Within fifteen days after the cease-fire comes _ T 


into effect, each party shall do its utmost to com- 


plete the removal or deactivation of all demolition 


objects, mine-fields, traps, obstacles or other danger- 
ous objects placed previously, so as not to hamper 


_ the population’s movement and work, in the first 


place on waterways, roads and railroads in South 
Vietnam. Those mines which cannot be removed 
or deactivated within that time shall be clearly 
marked and must be removed or deactivated as soon 
as possible. 

(b) Emplacement of mines is prohibited, S 
as a defensive measure around the edges of military 
installations in places where they do not hamper 
the population’s movement and work, and movement 
on waterways, roads and railroads. Mines and other 
obstacles already in place at the edges of military 
installations may remain in place if they are in 
places where they do not hamper the population’s 
movement and work, and movement on WA STNayS, 
roads and railroads. i 


Article 6 


Civilian police and civilian security personnel of 
the parties in South Vietnam, who -are responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order, shall strictly 


-respect the prohibitions set forth in Article 2 of 


this Protocol. As required by their responsibilities, 
normally they shall be authorized to carry pistols, 


“but when required by unusual circumstances, they 


shall be allowed to carry other small andividual 
arms. - 


Article 7 


(a) The entry into South Vietnam of eet 
armaments, munsiions, and war material permitted 
under Article 7 of the Agreement shall take place 
under the supervision and control of the Two-Party 
Joint Military Commission and of the International] 


Commission of Control and Supervision and through 


such points of entry only as are designated by the 
two South Vietnamese parties. The two South Viet: 


. namese parties shall agree on these points of entry 


within fifteen days after the entry into force of 


.- the cease-fire. The two South Vietnamese parties 
' may select as many as six points of entry which 


are not included in the list of places where teams 
of the International Commission of Control and 
Supervision are to he hased contained in Article 
4 (d) of the Protocol concerning the International 


Commission. At the same time, the two South Viet- 


namese parties may also select points of entry from 


-the list of. places set forth in Article 4 (d) of that 
„Protocol. 
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(b) Each of the designated points of te shall 


_. be available only for that South Vietnamese party 


which is in control of that point. The two South 


. Vietnamese parties shall have an equal number of 
points of entry. 


Article 8 


(a) In implementation of Article 5 of the Agree- 
ment, the United States and the other foreign coun- 
tries referred to in Article 5 of the Agreement shall 
take with them all their armaments, munitions, 
and war material. Transfers of such items which 
would leave them in South Vietnam shall not be 
made subsequent to the entry into forcé of the 


. _ Agreement except for transfers of communications, 


transport, and other non-combat material to the 
Four-Party Joint: Military Commission or the Inter- 
national Commission of Control and Supervision. 
(b) Within five days after the entry into force 
of the cease-fire, the United States shall inform 
the Four-Party Joint Military Commission and the 
International Commission of Contro] and Supervi- 
sion of the general plans for timing of complete 
troop withdrawals which shall take place in four 
phases of fifteen days each. It is anticipated that 
the numbers of troops withdrawn in each phase 
are not likely to be widely different, although it is 


not feasible to ensure equal numbers. The approxi- 


mate numbers to be withdrawn in each phase shall 
be given to the Four-Party Joint Military Commis- 
sion and the International Commission of Control 
and Supervision sufficiently in advance of actual 
‘withdrawals so that they can properly carry out 
their tasks in Relation thereto. 


Article 9 


. (a) In implementation of Article 6 of the Agree- 
ment, the United States and the other foreign coun- 
tries referred to in that Article shall dismantle and 
remove from South Vietnam or destroy all military 
bases in ‘South Vietnam of the United States and 
of the other foreign countries referred to in that- 
Article, including weapons, mines, and other mili- 
tary equipment at these bases, for the purpose of 
making them unusable for military purposes. 

.(b) The United States shall supply the Four- 


: Party Joint Military Commission and the Interna- 

- tional Commission of Control and Supervision with 
necessary information on plans for base dismantle- 
. ment so that those Commissions can properly carry 
‘out their tasks in relation thereto. 


THE JOINT MILITARY purses 


Article 10° 


(a) The implementation of the Acerca is the 
responsibility of the parties signatory to the 
Agreement. 

The Four-Party Joint -Military Commission has 


the task of ensuring joint ‘action by the parties in 
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nel of communication among the parties, by drawing 


up plans and fixing the modalities to carry out, 


coordinate, follow and inspect the implementation 
of the provisions mentioned in Article 16 of the 
Agreement, and by negotiating and settling all 
matters concerning the. implementation of those 
provisions. 

(b) The concrete tasks of the Four-Party Joint 
Military Commission are: 


(1) To coordinate, follow and E TER the imple- 
mentation of the above-mentioned provisions of the 


Agreement by the four parties; l 

(2) To deter and detect violations, to deal with 
cases of violation, and to settle conflicts and matters 
of contention between the parties relating to the 
above-mentioned provisions; 

(3) To dispatch without delay one or more joint 
teams, as required by specific cases, to any part of 
South Vietnam, to investigate alleged violations of 
the Agreement and to assist the parties in finding 
measures to prevent recurrence of similar cases; 

.(4) To engage in observation at the places where 
this is necessary in the. exercise of its functions: 

-~ (5) To perform such additional sakes as it may, 
by unanimous decision, determine. 


l Article 11 
(a) There shall be a Central Joint Military Com- 


: mission located in Saigon. Each party shall designate 


immediately a military delegation of fifty-nine per- 
sons to represent it on the Central Commission. The 


senior officer designated by each party shall be a 


general officer, or equivalent. 

(b) There shall be seven Regional Joint Military 
Commissions located in the regions shown on the 
annexed map and based at the following places: 


Regions ‘Places 


I Hue 

IT l Danang 
II Pleiku 

IV. ‘Phan Thiet 
y - Bien Hoa 
VI My Tho 
VII =. ~Can Tho 


Each party shall designate a military delegation 
of sixteen persons to represent it on each Regional 
Commission. The senior officer designated by each 
party shal] be an officer from the rank of Lieuten- 


_ant Colonel to Colonel, or equivalent. 


_ (ce) There shall be a joint military team operat- 
ing in each of the areas shown on the annexed 
map and based at each of the following places in 
South Vietnam: 


Region I 
Quang Tri 
Phu Bai 
Region II - 
Hoi An 


_ Tam Ky 
Chu Lai 
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Region IlI 
. Kontum 
Hau Bon 
Phu Cat 
Tuy An 
Ninh Hoa 
Ban Me Thuot 


Region IV 
‘Da Lat 
. Bao Loc 
Phan Rang — 


Region V 
An Loc | 
Xuan Loc 
Ben Cat 
Cu Chi 
Tan An 


Region VI 
Moe Hoa 
Giong Trom 
Region VII 
Tri Ton 

_ Vinh Long 
Vi Thanh 
Khanh Hung 
Quan Long 


Each party shall provide four qualified persons 
for each joint military team. The senior person des- 
ignated by each party shall be an officer from the 


- rank of Major to Lieutenant Colonel, or equivalent. 


(d) The Regional Joint Military Commissions 
shall assist the Central Joint Military Commission 


.in performing its tasks and shall supervise the 


operations of the joint military teams. The region 
of Saigon-Gia Dinh is placed under the responsibil- 
ity of the Central Commission which shall designate 
joint military teams to OF operate in this region. 


(e) Each party shall be authorized to Me oyide. 
support and guard personnel for its delegations to 
_ the Central Joint Military Commission and Regional 


Joint Military Commissions, and for its members of 
the joint military teams. The total number of gup- 
port and guard personnel for each party shall not 


_ exceed five hundred and fifty. ` 


(f) The Central Joint Military Commission may 
establish such joint sub-commissions, joint staffs and 
joint military teams as circumstances may require. 


~The Central Commission shall determine the num- 


bers of personnel required for any. additional sub- 
commissions, stafs or teams it establishes, provided 


.. that each party shall designate one-fourth of the num- 
_ ber’ of personnel required and that the total number 


of personnel for the Four-Party Joint Military Com- 
mission, to include its staffs, teams, and support 
personnel, shall not “exceed ‘three thousand three 


-hundred. 
(g) The delegations of the two South Vietnamese 
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parties may, by agreement, establish provisional 
sub-commissions and joint military teams to carry 
out the tasks specifically assigned to them by Article 
17 of the Agreement. With respect to Article 7 of the 
‘Agreement, the two South Vietnamese parties’ dele- 
gations to the Four-Party Joint Military Commis- 
sion shall establish joint military teams at the 
points of entry into South Vietnam used for re- 
placement of armaments, munitions and war ma- 
terial which are designated in accordance with 
Article 7 of this Protocol. From the time the 
cease-fire comes into force to the time when the 

Two-Party Joint Military Commission becomes 
operational, the two South Vietnamese parties’ dele- 
gations to the Four-Party Joint Military Commission 
shall form a provisional sub-commission and pro- 
visional joint military teams to carry out its tasks 
concerning captured and detained Vietnamese civil- 
ian personnel. Where necessary for the above pur- 
poses, the two South Vietnamese parties may agree 
to assign personnel additional to those assigned to 
the two South Vietnamese delegations to the Four- 
Party Joint Military Commission. 


Article 12 


(a) In accordance with Article 17 of the Agree- 
ment which stipulates that the two South Viet- 
namese parties shall immediately designate their 
respective representatives to form the Two-Party 
Joint Military Commission, twenty-four hours after 


the cease-fire comes into force, the two designated 
_ South Vietnamese parties’ delegations to the Two- 
Party Joint Military Commission shall. meet in 


Saigon so as to reach an agreement as soon as 
possible on organization and operation of the Two- 
Party Joint Military Commission, as well as the 
measures and organization aimed at enforcing the 
cease-fire and preserving peace in South Vietnam. 

(b) From the time the cease-fire comes into force 
to the time when the Two-Party Joint Military Com- 
mission becomes operational, the two South Viet- 


- namese parties’ delegations to the Four-Party Joint. 


Military Commission at all levele shall simultaneously 
assume the tasks of the Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission at all levels, in addition to their func- 
tions as delegations to the Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission. 

(c) If, at the time the Four-Party Joint Military 


Commission ceases its operation in accordance with | 


Article 16 of the Agreement, agreement has not been - 
reached on organization of the Two-Party Joint. 


Military Commission, the delegations of the two >. 
South Vietnamese parties serving with the Four- | 
Party Joint Military Commission at all levels shall - 


continue temporarily to work together as a pro- 


visionnl two-party joint military commission and to 


assume the tasks of the Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission at all levels ‘until the A ini Joint 
Mibtary Commission -becomes SRTA HONAN, 


Artiele 18 - 
In Spplieation of the principle | of unanimity, the 
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Joint Military Commissions shall have no chairmen, 
and meetings shall be convened at the request of 
-any representative. The Joint Military Commissions 
shall adopt working ‘procedures appropriate for 
the effective discharge of their functions and 
responsibilities. 


Article l4 


The Joint Military Commissions and the Inter- 
national Commission of Control and ‘Supervision 
shall closely cooperate with and assist each other in 
carrying out their respective functions. Each Joint 
Military Commission shall inform the International 
‘Commission about the implementation of those pro- 
visions of the ‘Agreement for which that Joint Mili- 
tary Commission has responsibility and which are 
within the competence of the International Commis- 
sion. Each Joint Military Commission may request 
the International Commission to carry out peneeie 
observation activities. 


Article 15 


“The Central Four-Party Joint Military ‘Commis- 
sion shall begin operating twenty-four hours after 
the cease-fire comes into force. The Regional Four- 


r Party Joint Military Commissions shall begin 


operating forty-eight hours after the cease-fire 
comes into force. The joint military teams based 
at the places listed in Article 11 (c) of this Proto- 
col shall begin operating no later than fifteen days 
after the cease-fire comes into force. The delegations 
of the two South Vietnamese parties shall simulta- 
neously begin tò assume the tasks of the Two-Party 
Joint Military Commission as ee in arr 
12 of this Protocol. 


Article 16 | 
(a) The parties shall provide full protection and 
all necessary assistance and cooperation to the Joint 
Military Commissions at all eyes in the discharge 


„of their tasks. 


(b) The Joint “Military Commistions and their 
personie while carrying out their tasks, shall en- 
joy privileges and immunities equivalent to those 
accorded diplomatic missions and diplomatic agents. 
- (c) The personnel of the Joint Military Com- 
missions may carry pistols and wear special insignia 


_ decided upon by each Central Joint Military Com- 
, mission. The personnel of each party while guard- 


ing ‘Commission installations or equipment may be 
authorized’ to carry ‘other .individua] small arms, 
‘as determined A each weal Joint ier 


Ba g 2 "Article 17 > 
ta) ‘The delegation of each series to the. Four- 


Party Joint-Military Commission and the Two-Party 
~. Joint Military ‘Commission’ shall ‘have its own 


offices, - communication, ` logistics and transportation . 
means, including aircraft when necessary. 

_ (b) Each ‘party, in. ‘its areas of- control shall 
provide appropriate office and accommodation facil- 
«ities, o the A Ear Joint ee Commission 
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and the Two-Party Joint Military Commission: a 
all levels. 

(c) The parties shall endeavor to provide to the 
Four-Party Joint Military Commission and the 
Two-Party Joint Military Commission, by means 
of loan, lease, or gift, the common means of opera- 
tion, including equipment for communication, sup- 
ply, and: transport, including aircraft when 
necessary. The Joint Military Commissions may 
purchase from any source necessary facilities, equip- 
ment, and services which are not supplied by the 
parties. The Joint Military Commissions shall pos- 
Sess and use these facilities and this equipment. 

(d) The facilities and the equipment for common 
use mentioned above shall be returned to the parties 
when the Joint Military Commissions have ended 
their activities. 


| Article 18 | 
The common expenses of the Four-Party Joint 


Military Commission shall be borne equally by the 


four parties, and the common expenses of the Two- 


Party Joint Military Commission in South Vietnam 


shall be borne equally by these two parties. 


Article 19 | l 
This Protocol shall enter into force upon signa- 
ture by plenipotentiary representatives of all the 
parties participating in the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam. It shall be strictly implemented by all the 
parties concerned. 


DONE in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 
ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 
Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 
and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


[Separate Numbered Page] 


For the Government of For the Government of 
the United States of the Republic of Vietnam 


America . l 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS TRAN VAN LAM 
Secretary of State Minister for Foreign 
i Afairs 


(Separate Numbered Page] 


For the Government of For the Provisional Rev- 
the Democratic Republic oiutionary Government 
of Vietnam of the Republic of South 
Vietnam 


NGUYEN THI BINH 
. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs - 


NGUYEN Duy TRINH 
Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 


` PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR | 


. AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM CONCERNING 
THE CEASE-FIRE IN SOUTH VIETNAM AND THE 
JOINT MILITARY COMMISSIONS 


The Government of the United States of America, 


‘with the concurrence of the’ severament of the Re- 


public of Vietnam, 
. The. Government of the paneeratie Republic of 
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Vietnam, with the concurrence of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, 

In implementation of the first paragraph of Arti- 
cle 2, Article 3, Article 5, Article 6, Article 16 and 


Article 17 of the Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam signed on this date 


which provide for the cease-fire in South Vietnam 
and the establishment of a Four-Party Joint Mili- 
tary Commission and a EVO Party, Joint Military 
Commission, 
Have agreed as follows: 
[Text of Protocol Articles 1-18 same as above) 


Article 19 
The Protocol to the Paris Agreement on Ending 
the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam concern- 
ing the Cease-fire in South Vietnam and the Joint 
Military Commissions shall enter into force upon 


' Signature of this document by the Secretary of 


State of the Government of the United States of 
America and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, and upon signature of a document in the same 
terms by the Secretary of State of the Government 
of the United States of America, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Government of the Republic 
of Vietnam, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam. The Protocol shall be 
strictly implemented by all the parties concerned. 


DONE in Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 
ary, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy- 


- Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 


and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


For the Government of For the Government of 
the United States of the Democratic Republic 


America | of Vietnam 

- WILLIAM P. ROGERS . NGUYEN Duy TRINH 
Secretary of State - Ministër for Foreign 
oe . A fairs 


Protocol on Mine Clearing in North Viet-Nam 


PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON ENDING THE WAR 
AND RESTORING PEACE IN VIETNAM CONCERNING 
THE REMOVAL, PERMANENT DEACTIVATION, OR DE- 
STRUCTION OF MINES IN THE TERRITORIAL WATERS, 
‘Ports, HARBORS, AND WATERWAYS OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


_ The Government of the United States of ane 
The Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, | 
In implementation of the second paragraph of. 


Article 2 of the Agreement on Ending the War and 


Restoring Peace in Vietnam migned on this date, 
_ Have agreed as. follows: |. 
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| Article2 > 
The United States shall clear all the mines it 


' has placed in the territorial waters, ports, harbors, 
. and waterways of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 


nam. This mine clearing operation shall be accom- 

plished by rendering the mines harmless through 

removal, permanent deactivation, or destruction. 

| Article 2 . l 
With a view to ensuring lasting safety for the 


Movement of people and watercraft and the pro- - 


tection of important installations, mines shall, on 


_the request of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 


be removed or destroyed in the indicated areas: and 
whenever their removal or destruction is impossible, 
mines shall be permanently deactivated and their 
emplacement clearly marked. 


Article $ 
The mine clearing operation shall begin at twenty- 
four hundred (2400) hours GMT on January 27, 
1973. The representatives of the two parties shall 
consult immediately on relevant factors and agree 
upon the earliest possible target date for the com- 
pletion of the work. P 


‘Article 4 
‘The mine clearing operation shall be conducted 


in accordance with priorities and timing agreed — 
upon by the two parties. For this purpose, repre- 


sentatives of the two parties shall meet at an early 
date to reach agreement on a program and a plan 
of implementation. To this end: 


(a) The United States shall provide its plan for 


mine clearing operations, including maps of the 
_ minefields and information concerning the types, 
.numbers and properties of the mines; 


(b) The Democratic Republic of Vietnam shall 


‘provide all available maps and hydrographic charts 


and indicate the mined places and all other potential 
hazards to the mine clearing operations that the 


' Democratic Republic of Vietnam is aware of; 


(c) The two parties shall ‘agree on the timing of 
implementation of each segment of the plan and 
provide timely notice to the: public at least forty- 


eight hours in advance of the beginning of mine 


clearing operations for that segment. 
Article 5 
‘The United States shall be responsible for the 


mine clearance on inland waterways of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. The Democratic Re- 


‘public of Vietnam shall, to the full extent of its 
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capabilities, actively participate in the mine clear- 
ance with the means of surveying, removal] and 


. destruction and technica! advice supplied by the 


United States. 
og E Article 6 

With a view to ensuring the safe movement of 
people and watercraft on waterways: and at sea, | 
the United States shall in the mine clearing process 
supply timely information about the progress of 
mine clearing in each area, and about the remain- 
ing mines to be destroyed. The United States shall 
issue a communique when the operations have been 
concluded. . l 
| Article 7 

In conducting mine clearing operations, the U.S. 
personnel engaged in these operations shall respect 
the sovereignty of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam and shall engage in no activities inconsistent 
with the Agreement on Ending the War and Re- 


'storing Peace in Vietnam and thig ‘Protocol. The 


U.S. personnel engaged in the mine clearing opera- 
tions shall be immune from the jurisdiction of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam for the duration 
of the mine clearing operations. 

| The Democratic Republic of Vietnam shall cnsure 
the safety of the U.S. personnel for the duration of 
their mine clearing activities on the territory of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and shall: provide 
this personnel with all possible assistance and the 
means needed in the Democratic Republic of Viet- ` 
nam that have been agreed upon by the two parties. 


Article 8 
This ‘Protocol: to the Paris Agreement on Ending 


: the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam shall en- _ 


ter into force upon signature by the Secretary of 
State of the Government of the United States of 
America and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. It shall be strictly implemented by the 
two parties. - , 
DONE in, Paris this twenty-seventh day of Janu- 
ary, One Thousand. Nine Hundred and Seventy- 
Three, in Vietnamese and English. The Vietnamese 
and English texts are official and equally authentic. 


For the Government of For the Government of 


_ the United States of _ the Democratic Republic 


America l of Vietnam 
WILLIAM: P. "ROGERS ` NGUYEN Duy TRINH 
Secretary of State Minister for Foreign 

n Affairs 


APPENDIX 4 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS | 


Abrams, General Creighton W., USA. Commander, US 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (COMUSMACV), 3 
July 1968-29 June 1972; Chief of Staff, US Army, 12 
October. 1972-4 September 1974. | 


Binh, Mme. Nguyen Thi. PRG ME PTEREN EATEN to the 


Paris Peace Talks. 


Bruce, David K.E. us apresente to the Paris 
Peace Talks, August. 1970-=July 1971. | 


Bunker, eorth: US Ambassador to South Vietnam, 
April 1967=May 1973. an 


Chapman, General Leonard F., Jr., USMC. Commandant, 
US Marine Corps, 1 January 1968+31 December 1971. 


Colby, William E. Deputy COMUSMACV for Civil Opera= 
tions and Rural Development Support (CORDS), 
November 1968=June 1971. 


Cushman, General Robert E., Jr., USMC. Commandant, 
US Marine Corps, 1 January 1972=30 June 1975. 


Gayler, Admiral Noel, USN. ‘Commander in Chief, 
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